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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  i,  1890. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annaal  report  of  this 
office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

total  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  both  i)ublic  and 
private,  during  the  school  year  1895-96,  15,997,197  pupils,  being  an 
increase  of  308,575  over  the  preceding  year.  On  pages  xii  and  xiii 
the  detailed  classification  is  given,  showing  the  numbers  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education,  the  number  in  public  institutions 
being  14,465,371  and  in  private  institutions  1,531,826. 

Various  special  schools  and  institutions,  including  business  colleges, 
trade  schools,  conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art,  of  oratory  and 
elocution,  schools  for  defective  classes,  reform  schools,  Indian  schools, 
evening  schools,  and  other  schools  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  enroll- 
ing in  the  aggregate  418,000  pupils,  should  be  added  to  obtain  the 
complete  enrollment  in  schools  of  all  kinds.*  This  gives  16,415,197  as 
the  grand  total. 

THE  COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  term  *' common  schools"  is  used  in  this  office  to  include  public 
schools  of  elementary  (first  eight  years  of  course  of  study)  and  sec- 
ondary (ninth  to  twelfth  years  of  course  of  study)  grades,  no  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  being  included  even  though  supported  by 
public  taxes. 

The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  the  common-school 
statistics  compiled  from  the  data  furnished  this  office  by  the  State 
superintendents.  The  details  of  this  table  are  given  on  pages  LV  to 
Lxxv.    The  increase  in  pupils  over  last  year  is  seen  to  be  177,326. 

*The  enroUmeDt  in  aome  of  these  claases  of  institutions  is  quite  large,  as  for  example — 

Srening  f»cbooLi 202,  773 

Business  colleges 80, 852 

Indian  sohooln 23,  572 

Defective  claiinefl  21, 930 

[Foot  note  continued  on  page  x.l 
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In  the  succeeding  table  (pp.  xn-xiii)  the  number  in  private  schools 
and  the  totals  of  higher  education  have  been  added  to  the  number  in 
the  common  schools  to  show  the  instruction  by  grades  for  the  whole 
country  and  for  each  of  the  five  census  divisions. 

Common-school  8lati8tic8  of  the  United  States. 


J.'-Qeneral  statistics. 


Total  popnlation  (estimated) 

If  amber  of  persons  5  to  18  years  of  age 

(estimated) 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  on  the 

school  registers 

Per  cent  oftotal  population  enrolled 

Per  cent  of  persons  5  to  18  years  of  age 

enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Ratio  of  same  to  enrollment 

Average  length  of  school  term  (in  days) . . . 

Aggregate  number  of  davs  attended 

Average  number  for  eacn  person  5  to  18 

years  of  age 

Average  number  for  each  pupil  enrolled. . . 


1870-71. 


1893-94. 


39, 500, 500 

12, 305, 600 

7, 561, 582 
19.14 

CI.  45 

4,545,317 

60.1 

132.1 

600, 432,  802 

4a  7 
79.4 


I 


OGi,  250 

137,  521 

995,357 
20.56 


69.50 

9, 263,  350 

66.2 

139.5 

1, 292, 751, 289 

64.2 
92.4 


1894-95. a 


68. 
20, 
14. 

9, 
1,327, 


748, 950 

328,147 

201. 752 
20.65 

69.85 

387,507 

66.1 

141.4 
953, 863 

65.3 
93.5 


189S-€G.a 


70,  595, 321 

20, 865,  377 

14,379,078 
20.37 

68.93 

9,747,015 

07.8 

140.5 

,  369,  f  82, 914 

(w.  7 
95.3 


[Foot  note  continued  from  page  ixj. 

Reformatories 19,327 

Benevolent  institutions,  chiefly  orphan  asylums,  that  do  not  send  to  outside  schools 13, 309 


Total 361,763 

These  items  are  in  part  estimated.    The  item  "taught  in  benevolent  institutions  "  is  given  in  detail 
as  follows : 

Children  under  IG  years  of  age  in  henevolent  institutions  in  1S90, 


The  United  SUtes  . 


Taught  in  institution  ... 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


North  Atlantic  Division . 


Tnught  in  institution  — 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either  ..... 


South  Atlantic  Division  . 


Taught  in  institution .... 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


North  Central  Division  . 


Taught  in  institution .... 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


South  Central  Division. 


Taught  in  institution  — 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either  ..... 


Western  Division . 


Taught  in  institution  . . . 
Taught  in  public  school . 
Not  taught  in  either 


Totol.    >    Male. 


68,011        36,491 


13,309 
5,133 
49,569 


7,440 
2,835 
26, 216 


38, 243  t   21, 328 


2,758 
2,521 
32,964 

4,323 


8,597 
209 
617 


702 

1,343 

19,283 

1,847 


1,402 

96 

259 


17,017    9,357 


5,940 
1,400 
9,677 

4,026 


4,993 

853 

3,511 

1,720 


Female. 


871 

389 

3,266 

4,402 


83  I 
190 
1, 447 

2,239  I 


643 
614  I 
3, 145  I 


170 

353 

1,716 


a  The  figures  for  1894-95  and  1895-06  are  subject  to  revision. 


81.520 


5,869 
2,298 
23,353 


16,915 


2,056 

1,178 

13,681 

2,476 


2,105 
113 
258 

7,660 


917 

547 

6,166 

2,3C6 


288 

199 

1.819 

2.163 


473 

261 

1.429 
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Common-school  siatiatLcs  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


l.—Qtneral  «falwfu:«— Continaed. 


Male  teachers.... 
Female  teacbera . 


TThol©  nnmber  of  teachers 

Per  cent  of  male  teachen 

Avernze  monthly  wagea  of  teachers — 

Males 

Females 

Nnmber  of  schoolhouses 

Valoe  of  all  school  property 


II. — Financial  ttatittici. 

BeofipU: 

Income  from  permanent  fands. 

From  State  taxes 

From  local  taxes 

From  all  other  sources 


1870-n. 


00.203 
120, 932 


1893-94. 


125,402  ! 
263,547 


1804-05.  a 


1895-9C.  a 


128,376 
207,951 


130,300 
269,959 


220,225  ' 
41 


132,119 
$143, 818, 703 


388,949 
32.2 

$44.76 


396,327 
32.4  i 


400. 325 
32.6 


$16. 62  $47. 37 

$37.  48  I               $30. 41  I  $40  24 

238.423  I              237,416  !  240,068 

$428, 238, 250  I    $439, 071, 690  $455, 948, 164 


Total  reTcnoos. 


Percent  of  tbe  total  reTcnuo  deriveil  from — 

Permanent  funds 

State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

All  other  sources 


Expenditures : 

For  sites,  bnildinj^,  fomitore,  libra- 
ries, and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents  

For  all  other  purposes 


Total  expenditures 

Expenditure  p«r  capita  of  population 

Expenditure  per  pupil  (of  arerago  attend- 
ance): 

For  sites,  buildings,  etc 

For  salaries 

For  all  other  purposes ^ 


Total  exi>enditure  per  pupil . 


Per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  devoted 
to— 

Sites,  buildings,  etc 

Salaries 

Other  purposes '. 

Arerage  expenditure  per  day  for  each  pu- 
pil (in  cents) : 

For  tuition 

For  all  purposes 


$8,440,959 
32, 749, 040 
112,  785, 117 
16, 428, 458 


.(   170,404,180 


$8,  336, 612 
33,  252, 041 
119.  019,  984 
10,988,154 


177, 597,  C91 


$7,  C46, 162 

85, 280, 153 

123,  219.  526 

15, 248, 597 


181,  394,  428 


5 

4.7 

19.2 

18.7 

60.2 

67 

9.0 

O.C 

4.2 
19.4 
07.9 

8.5 


$12, 580, 853 


$30. 007, 688 

109,202,403  ' 
33, 292,  750 


I 

$31,900,525 

113,  664,  874  | 
32,050,157  ; 


69,107.612  i 
1.75 


0.37 


15.20 


01.6 


7.1 
11.5 


172.502,843 
2.63 


178, 215, 550 
2.50 


3.24 
11.70 
8.50 


3.40 
12.11 
3.47 


18.62 


18. 08  ; 


17.4 
63.3 
10.3 

8.4 

13.3 

17.0 
03.8 
18.3 


8.6 
13.4 


$32, 408, 270 

116, 377, 778 
35, 667, 732 


184,453,780 
2.61 


3.32 
11.94 
3.66 


18.92 


17.6 
03.1 
19.3 


8.5 
13.5 


a  The  figures  for  1804-06  and  1895-96  are  subject  to  revision. 
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AVERAGE  AMOUNT   OF   SCHOOLING   PER  INHABITANT. 

It  is  useful  to  state  the  above  results  in  another  form  to  answer  the 
questions,  How  much  schooling  is  each  inhabitant  receiving  on  the 
basis  of  present  attendance!  If  the  conditions  existing  the  i^ast  year 
were  continued  indefinitely,  what  would  be  the  average  amount  of 
schooling  per  individual,  counting  it  in  school  years  of  200  days  each! 
In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  jiverage  for  the  nation  and  its  five  census 
divisions  is  given,  estimated  in  Table  2  for  the  common  schools  alone, 
and  in  Table  1,  including  also  the  higher  education  and  the  private 
schools.  The  results  are  shown  in  comparative  form,  beginning  with 
1870: 

Avei'age  total  amount  of  schooling  (including  all  grades  of  both  public  and  private  schools) 
each  individual  of  the  population  would  receive  under  the  conditions  actually  existing  at 
the  different  dates  given  below. 

[Expressed  in  yeara  of  20«)  school  days  each.] 


United  states 

North  .Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
SoQth  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
WoHtem  Division 


1870.      1880. 


1890. 


1802.      1893.  !   1894.      1895.      189C. 


I 


3.32       3.59 


4.98 
1.20 
1.09 
4.00 
3.46 


5.77 
2.J3 
1.81 
4.75 
4.06 


4.41       4.51 


4.41  I    4. 


48 


5.94 
2.68 
2.48 
5.28 
4.44 


6.04 
2.72 
2.6a 
5.87 
4.63 


6.08 
2.68 
2.62 
5.14 
5.00 


2.73 
2.58 
5.30 
4.83 


4.63 

4.75 

4.84 

6.32 
2.90 
2.88 
5.30 
4.92 

6.54 
2.85 
2.88 
5.40 
5.21 

0.48 
2.98 
2.79 
6. 75 
5.46 

Avei'age  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  inhabitant^  considering  only  ^yublic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools, 

[Expressed  in  years  of  200  school  days  each.] 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
3.97 

18D3. 
3.99 

1894. 

1895. 

189a 

United  States 

2.91 

3.45 

3.85 

3.93 

4.13 

4.24 

4.28 

North  Athintio  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

4.43 
0.80 
0.78 
3.71 
2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
1.57 
4.19 
3.57 

4.99 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
3.98 

6.06 
2.46 
2.81 
4.74 
4.16 

5.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.46 

5.10 
2.51 
2.38 
4.84 
4.39 

5.28 
2.70 
2.64 
4.85 
4.49 

5.50 
2.66 
2.65 
5.00 
4.76 

5.61 
2.67 
2.45 
5.16 
4.95 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

GRAPHIC   EXHIBIT   OF   SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

The  following  nine  graphic  views  have  been  prepared  ^  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  trend  of  the  chief  items  of  educational  statistics.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  diagrams  G  and  7,  and  to  the  note  (a)  explaining  the 
change  in  methods  of  counting  the  secondary  enrollment  after  1889. 
Also  see  note  (b),  which  explains  the  sudden  increase  in  public  high- 
school  enrollment  by  counting  not  merely  those  in  cities,  but  all  others. 

In  diagrams  8  and  9  the  rapid  increase  after  1888  is  in  part  due  to  the 
adoption  of  coeducation  in  the  colleges  for  men  and  the  establishment 
of  women's  colleges. 


*  By  the  expert  in  State  systems,  Mr.  F.  E.  Upton. 
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Diagram  1. — yumher  of  pupil*  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  each 

year  since  1S70-71. 
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DlAGKAM  2. — Shomng  the perceniaye  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  common  schooh 

hy  years  since  1870-71. 
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DutfRAM  Z.— Showing  t  e  average  number  of  days  the  schvoU  were  kepi  each  year  eince 

1870-71. 
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Diagram  4. — Showing  ike  amount  expended  per  capita  of  population  each  jfear  einee  1870-71, 
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According  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  between  1880  and  1890  there  was 
an  annual  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  while  the  cities  grow  more  rapidly,  attaining  the 
rate  of  4.8  per  cent  per  annum.  This  gain  on  the  part  of  the  cities  has 
a  significance  in  educational  affairs;  the  problems  of  city  school  organ- 
ization and  management  are  the  most  important  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

The  statistics  of  enrollment  presented  in  this  report  (Chapter 
XXXVI)  show  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tendency  of  urban 
growth  since  1890,  for  while  the  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  country  at  large  shows  an  average 
annual  growth  of  2.1  per  cent,  the  city  schools 
have  grown  at  the  rate  of  5.8  per  cent;  24.2 
per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  is  in  cities  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants,  as  against  20.1  per  cent 
in  1891. 

Naturally  during  such  rapid  expansion  the 
question  of  organization  becomes  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  actual  instruction  given  is  the 
ultimate  objective  point  toward  which  all  ques- 
tions of  organization  must  look.  All  discussion 
tbat  relates  to  school  boards,  supervision,  equip- 
ment, cost,  and  such  items  must  have  as  its  final 
object  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  of  his 
work.  But  the  question  of  maintaining  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  become 
exceedingly  complex  as  cities  have  grown  in  size, 
and  many  subsidiary  questions  are  involved  that 
have  caused  so  much  difficulty  in  their  settle- 
ment that  they  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
no  longer  of  secondary'  consideration,  but  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance  in  themselves.  The 
selection  of  members  of  the  school  board,  the  raising  of  school  revenue, 
the  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  the  choice  of  teachers,  the 
construction  of  buildings,  all  these  involve  vital  questions,  the  success- 
fal  solution  of  which  is  the  condition  precedent  upon  which  effective 
work  in  the  school  depends. 

The  size  of  schoolrooms  as  affecting  discipline. — One  of  the  items  of 
school  management  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  earliest  super- 
visors of  city  schools  was  the  size  of  the  room  and  number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  teacher.  The  Bell  and  Lancaster  system 
of  monitorial  education  had  brought  into  use  in  the  cities  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States  the  plan  of  school  building  that  furnished  a  large  assem- 
bly room  in  which  the  pupils  sat  while  engaged  in  their  studies.  The 
head  master  presided  over  this  room  and  ^'  kept  order.^    The  general 
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exercises  also  were  held  in  tbis  room,  but  for  the  majority  of  recitations 
the  i^upils  passed  into  small  adjoining  rooms,  presided  over  by  assist- 
ant teachers.  In  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  these  assist- 
ants were  pupil  teachers. 

The  first  departure  from  this  style  of  building  seems  to  have  been 
the  Quincy  School  in  Boston,  completed  in  1847  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  John  D.  Phil  brick,  who  became  afterwards  distinguished  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  and  an  eminent  authority  in 
American  education. 

The  best  building  for  the  graded  school,  officered  by  professionally 
trained  teachers,  was  then  and  there  discovered.  It  furnished  the 
model  for  the  school  buildings  in  the  cities  of  the  Northwestern  States. 
Primary  i)upils  and  grammar  i)upils  were  collected  in  one  building.' 

Instead  of  a  large  study  room,  with  small  recitation  rooms  opening  out 
from  it,  in  the  Quincy  School  there  were  twelve  separate  rooms  intended 
to  be  occupied  each  by  a  single  teacher,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
discipline  of  the  pupils  while  studying,  as  well  as  of  the  classes  when 
reciting. 

This  point  in  regard  to  architecture  is  by  all  means  the  most  important 
item  in  the  whole  plan  of  organization.  Instead  of  a  small  room,  28  by 
32  feet  and  holding  5G  pupils,  make  a  large  room  holding  150  pupils 
and  the  entire  morale  of  the  school  will  be  changed.  While  a  humane, 
self  controlled  teacher  can  easily  manage  the  small  room  and  secure 
excellent  discipline  with  very  little  or  no  corporal  punishment,  it  requires 
a  person  of  strong  gifts  in  the  direction  of  discipline — so  strong,  indeed, 
as  to  overbalance  his  other  qualities — to  control  and  discipline  the  large 
room.  The  tendency  of  the  school  system  with  the  large  room  is  con- 
stantly toward  the  employment  of  bullies  and  tyrants  as  head  masters. 
Tlie  influence  of  the  whole  school  then  goes  toward  military  discipline 
sustained  by  brute  force.  In  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  1858,  where  the 
large-room  plan  prevailed,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  over  100  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  to  take  place  in  one  day  in  a  school  building  con- 
taining less  tban  600  pupils. 

The  pupils  in  the  small  rooms  remain  under  the  discipline  of  the 
same  teacher,  both  in  recitation  and  in  study,  and  teacher  and  piipil 
come  to  know  each  other  and  to  feel  an  intimate  sympathy,  whereas 
in  the  large-room  system  the  number  of  pupils  prevents  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  head  master,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline.  The  constant  danger  of  demoralization  renders  summary 
nieiisures  indispensable.  Every  case  of  misbehavior  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  150  pupils.  The  teacher  can  have  very  little  power  to  hold  so 
many  pupils  in  subordination  by  the  influence  of  his  eye  and  voice.  In 
the  small  room  a  case  of  misbehavior  disturbs  only  50  pupils,  and  the 


'  I  quoto  here  a  discussion  of  the  iiioanin*;:  of  this  departure  iu  school  architecture 
from  my  contrihution  to  the  volume,  A  Memorial  of  the  Life  aud  Services  of  John  D. 
Philhrick.     liostou.     New  England  Publishing  Company,  1887. 
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teacher  easily  holds  the  room  under  control  by  a  mere  look  or  a  mere 
word. 

In  the  system  of  schools  of  St.  Louis,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Boston 
style  of  building,  corporal  punishment  decreased  in  ten  years  from  an 
average  of  500  cases  per  week  for  700  pupils  to  3  cases  for  that  number. 
The  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  central  plain  of  the  United  States  from 
this  architectural  innovation  of  Boston  may  be  estimated  by  this.  But 
another  benefit  of  almost  equal  magnitude  arose  from  the  close  grading 
of  classes  which  the  new  system  produced.  I  think  that  Mr.  Philbrick 
alone  deserves  the  credit  for  most  of  this  latter  improvement.  The 
large  school  was  graded  into  classes  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so 
as  to  bring  together  in  each  room  only  those  of  the  same  grade  of 
advancement  in  their  studies.  According  to  the  ungraded  system,  such 
as  exists  in  small  country  schools  now,  each  teacher  had  pupils  of  all 
grades,  from  those  just  beginning  to  read  up  to  those  studying  algebra 
and  perhaps  Latin.  Twenty-five  pupils  in  the  country  school  admit  of 
classification  into  divisions  of  2  or  3  pupils  at  most,  and  the  result  is 
forty  recitations  for  the  day's  work  and  five  or  ten  minutes  to  each 
recitation.  It  is  obvious  that  no  thorough  work  can  be  done  on  this 
plan;  no  searching  analysis  of  the  recitation,  no  discussion  of  the 
thought,  no  experiments  to  illustrate  it — nothing  but  mere  committing 
to  memory  and  repeating  the  words  by  rote^ — no  explanation  of  the 
process  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  but  only  a  memorizing  of  the  rule 
and  an  inspection  of  the  figures  in  which  the  answer  is  stated.  The 
ungraded  school  in  which  this  method  of  procedure  did  not  prevail  was 
a  rare  phenomenon. 

In  the  graded  school  eaeh  teacher  has  two  classes.  One  recites  while 
the  other  learns  its  lesson.  The  recitation  is  as  long  as  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  can  be  held  without  overstrain — twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes in  the  lower  grades  and  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in  the  highest  classes 
of  the  grammar  school.  Time  is  given  for  review  of  the  previous  lesson, 
for  investigation  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  for  discussion  of  authorities, 
for  illustrations,  for  hints  as  to  methods  of  study.  Each  pupil  prepares 
himself  by  study  of  the  text  book,  and  in  the  recitation  sees  the  subject 
through  the  perspective  of  the  minds  of  his  fellow-pupils  and  teacher, 
thus  widening  his  own  narrow  views  of  the  subject  by  seeing  what 
dift'erent  aspects  it  takes  on  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow- pui)ils.  He 
ac<|uires  critical  alertness  by  this  process  and  goes  to  his  next  lesson 
with  his  mind  full  of  new  inquiry  and  reflection,  thus  reenforcing  his 
own  power  of  attention  by  what  he  has  learned  from  the  whole  class 
and  the  teacher.  "A  good  teacher  can  and  does  use  the  recitation  as  an 
instrumentality  for  reenforcing  each  individual  mind  by  all  the  minds 
ol  the  whole  class. 

The  constant  influence,  therefore,  of  the  graded  school  system  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  to  change  the  memoriter  system  of  recitation  into  a  system 
of  critical  investigation.    Such  a  system  is  not  possible  in  an  ungraded 
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school,  even  with  a  good  teacher.  Although  bad  methods  are  possible 
with  poor  teachers,  even  in  a  graded  system,  yet  they  are  no  louger 
necessary,  and  experience  tends  to  eradicate  them  altogether. 

CITY  SCHOOL   SUPERVISION. 

The  fanctions  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
have  become  better  defined  from  year  to  year.  They  included  at  first 
functions  as  widely  diverse  as  janitor  work  and  the  formulation  of  a 
course  of  study.  One  after  another  have  been  eliminated — the  mechan- 
ical elements  of  curatorship,  purchasing  supplies,  keeping  records, 
supervising  the  construction  of  buildings.  Finally  the  superintendent 
has  arrived  at  the  work  of  the  educational  expert  and  confines  himself 
more  and  more  lo  directing  the  course  of  study,  teaching  methods  of 
instruction,  inspiring  the  teachers  with  the  spirit  of  self-culture,  acting 
as  counselor  and  advisor  of  the  school  board  or  school  committee,  and 
fashioning  or  shaping  the  educational  thought  of  the  community.  But 
still  the  work  of  the  superintendent  must  include  at  least  a  directive 
oversijxht  in  those  mechanical  spheres,  and  a  mere  theoretic  superin- 
tendent who  confines  himself  exclusively  to  examining  pupils  and  dis- 
cussing methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  would  prove  a  failure. 
He  may  reasonably  be  relieved  of  the  mechanical  drudgery,  but  he 
should  retain  the  supervisory  control  over  its  performance.  Heating, 
ventilating,  sewerage,  lighting,  cleaning — all  these  things  must  be  under 
his  control  in  the  last  resort,  although  their  routine  may  be  managed 
by  an  independent  officer  of  the  board.  The  construction  of  school 
buildings  requires  at  every  step  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  educational 
methods. 

The  superintendent,  too,  must  prescribe  what  statistics  are  to  be 
kept,  for  he  is  the  one  to  know  what  is  essential  to  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  management  and  the  needs  and  necessities  of  reform  or 
<;hange.  Of  course,  too,  the  financial  concerns  of  the  schools^  the  grades 
of  salaries,  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  incidental  supplies  should  have 
the  superintendent's  consideration,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  school 
board  committee  may  be;  for  the  excellence  of  the  school  is  condi- 
tioned largely  by  teacher's  wages  and  by  the  apparatus  of  the  school- 
room. 

These  mechanical  and  financial  essentials  being  once  provided  for, 
the  suj)erintendent  in  the  capacity  of  educational  expert  has  to  do  with 
teachers,  pupils,  parents,  the  school  board,  and  with  the  community  at 
large. 

The  average  school  board  (or  "  school  committee,"  as  called  in  some 
of  the  Atlantic  States)  may  be  said  to  have  three  classes  of  men  repre- 
sented in  its  composition :  First,  the  business  man,  chosen  from  the 
class  of  merchants,  teachers,  manufacturers,  or  professionals  who  have 
no  personal  ends  to  serve  and  no  special  cause  to  foster  or  protect  other 
than  the  general  efficiency  and  business  management  of  the  schools. 
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Second,  there  are  the  men  represeuting  the  element  of  reform  or  change, 
and  who  have  some  pet  scheme  that  they  wish  to  introduce.  These 
men  are  honest  and  well-meaning,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  prone  to 
oubalanoe  their  judgment  regarding  educational  values.  They  become 
so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  pet  schemes  that  they 
can  not  see  the  true  significance  of  the  studies  already  in  the  course. 
A  third  class  of  men  that  gets  represented  on  a  school  board  is  the  self- 
seeking  or  ambitious  men  who  have  political  ends  to  accoitiplish,  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  some  degree  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  This  element  usually  enters  the  board  as  a  result  of  partisan' 
politics  and  varies  in  its  amount  according  to  the  influence  of  politics 
in  the  government  of  the  schools.  There  may  be  in  this  third  quota  of 
the  board  some  who  seek  higher  political  offices,  a  seat  in  the  town 
council,  the  State  legislature  or  Congress,  and  who  will  aim  at  noto- 
riety by  their  actions  in  the  school  board ;  others,  a  few,  will  perhaps  seek 
profitable  contracts  for  their  Mends. 

Now  the  8ui>erintendent  will  find  the  first  class,  the  conservative 
business  men,  his  best  support  in  his  administration.  He  will  find  the 
third  element  untrustworthy  for  his  support  in  any  measure  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  the  second  element  of  the  board,  composed  of 
honest  but  unbalanced  noen,  that  he  must  study  carefully  and  endeavor 
by  all  upright  means  to  educate  into  broader  views.  He  must  labor  to 
unite  the  first  and  second  quotas  of  his  board,  the  business  men  with 
the  men  of  reform.  There  is  in  every  board  a  natural  antipathy 
between  tbe  honest  business  man  and  the  honest  reformer.  The  busi- 
ness man  is  apt  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  visionary.  But  the  balance 
of  power  iu  the  board  is  quite  often  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  class. 
It  is  sure  to  be  the  case  sooner  or  later  in  the  vicissitudes  of  municipal 
poUtics. 

The  discontented,  the  critical,  the  opinionated  iu  matters  of  school 
management  have  to  be  approached  often  by  the  superintendent  and 
their  statements  heard  with  patience,  their  arguments  turned  over  and 
over  with  fsuvnindedness.  If  there  is  to  be  any  progress  in  the  school 
system  it  is  to  come  in  by  their  proposed  reforms.  The  superintendent 
therefore  must  learn  to  see  Vhat  elements  of  the  proposed  measures  he 
can  adopt  after  freeing  them  from  all  features  of  dangerto  the  schools' 
best  interest.  He  must  study  to  make  a  synthesis  of  many  of  these 
points  severally  proposed  by  the  reformers  on  the  board.  He  must 
above  all  endeavor  to  make  the  members  of  the  second  quota  of  the 
board  conscious  of  the  educational  value  and  bearing  of  what  already 
belongs  to  the  course  of  study.  Ho  can  in  some  cases  show  that  the 
main  object  sought  by  the  proposed  reform  is  alrexidy  met  by  the  course 
ofstudy  asitis. 

The  superintendent  in  his  endeavor  to  educate  the  one-sided  school 
directors  will  educate  himself  into  all-sidedness  if  he  is  always  careful 
to  be  true  and  honest  in  his  dealings  with  these  men.    If  he  yields  to 
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the  temptation  to  play  the  demagogue  with  them,  his  course  will  prove 
fatal  to  himself  and  disastrous  to  his  cause,  no  matter  how  good  it  is 
nor  how  great  his  temporary  victory. 

Hence  in  this  dangerous  and  diflacult  part  of  his  duties  the  superin- 
tendent must  go  no  faster  than  he  can  see  his  way  with  perfect  frank- 
ness and  honesty.  He  must  espouse  sincerely  so  much  of  the  proposed 
reform  as  he  finds  salutary  to  the  school  system  under  his  charge.  This 
policy  win  lead  to  a  slow  and  beneficial  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  to  the  addition  of  features  which  will  prove  permanent  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  perfection. 

It  is  difficult  to  lift  this  policy  of  the  superintendent  on  to  a  plane  so 
high  as  to  exclude  all  taint  of  demagoguery,  and  it  should  not  be 
attempted  by  one  who  can  not  hospitably  entertain  ideas  radically  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  and  turn  them  over  and  over  earnestly  seeking 
their  good  sides. 

The  superintendent  who  is  not  disposed  to  make  any  further  progress, 
nor  to  admit  any  changes  into  the  school  system  under  his  charge,  will 
side  with  the  conservative  business  men  on  his  board  and  allow  the 
reformers  and  discontented  members  to  go  without  his  sympathy  or 
attention.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  combination  of 
the  second  and  third  quotas  of  the  board — the  reformers  and  the  self- 
seekers.  If  the  well-balanced  conservative  members  do  not  keep  in 
their  party  the  honest  but  discontented  members,  the  latter  will  get 
under  the  power  of  the  less  scrupulous  members,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  revolution  instead  of  reform,  for  the  third  quota  of  members 
of  the  board  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  reformers  anything  in  the  line 
of  theoretical  doctrine  or  educational  practice  provided  they  can  get 
for  themselves  political  consequence. 

The  highest  type  of  superintendent  is  therefore  the  one  who  has  gen- 
uine political  skill — the  skill  to  correct  and  persuade  mistaken  men 
and  combine  them  harmoniously  with  the  honest  business  men  in 
behalf  of  good  and  wise  measures.  If  his  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  per- 
form this  without  deceit  and  demagoguery,  it  is  not  genuine  political 
skill  but  a  piece  of  political  corruption  not  to  be  justified  by  any  tem- 
porary success  in  defending  a  good  cause.   * 

The  superintendent  of  the  most  advanced  type,  in  his  relations  with 
his  teachers,  aims  to  organize  them  into  a  body  of  investigators  of  the 
history  and  practice  of  education.  He  should  do  one  kind  of  work  with 
his  principals  and  another  kind  of  work  with  the  teachers  at  largCi 
meeting  them  in  classes  or  in  assemblies  for  this  purpose.  He  should 
discuss  with  the  principals  such  questions  as  those  relating  to  the 
proper  selection  of  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study;  exactly  what 
each  branch  contributes  to  the  intellectual  development;  how  each 
should  be  taught;  what  should  be  the  manner,  form,  and  spirit  of  the 
discipline;  what  new  experiments  in  teaching  have  been  recently  pro- 
posed in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  and  what  their  merits. 
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The  superintendent  will  perhaps  do  a  still  more  valuable  work  by- 
inspiring  his  teachers  to  form  literary  societies  for  the  study  of  the 
great  world  poets — Dante,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Goethe,  and  the  lesser 
hghts.  There  is  no  field  more  important  for  the  teacher  to  enter  than 
the  field  of  aesthetic  culture — the  study  of  the  great  works  of  art  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  and  music,  as  well  as  in  poesy. 

The  teacher  is  exposed  to  a  certain  paralyzing  influence  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  his  vocation  which  places  him  in  a  position  wherein  he 
must  keep  a  constant  pull  against  the  arbitrariness  and  caprice  of  the 
child.  This  produces  what  has  somewhere  been  called  the  "  pedagogical 
cramp."  There  is  no  cure  for  this  equal  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
art.  Hence  the  importance  which  the  good  superintendent  will  give  to 
the  encouragement,  by  precept  and  example,  of  such  studies  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers.  The  superintendent  should  be  fertile  in  devices 
which  work  silently  and  gradually  toward  improving  the  method  of 
instruction  or  the  method  of  discipline.  Take  for  example  a  device 
having  the  twofold  effect  of  rendering  the  discipline  in  the  schoolroom 
mild  and  free  from  petulance  while  at  the  same  time  correcting  the 
pupil's  waywardness  or  negligence,  and,  besides  these  good  effects, 
superadding  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  parent.  This  device  is  the 
suspension  of  the  pupil  for  repeated  and  inexcusable  absence  or  tardi- 
ness, or  for  persistent  and  willful  violation  of  the  order  of  the  school. 
The  suspended  pupil  can  not  return  without  a  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent, and  to  obtain  this  the  pareut  must  visit  him  at  his  office  hour. 
This  affords  occasion  for  a  friendly  comparison  of  views  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  parent  regarding  the  whole  case.  If  the  parent 
cherishes  ill-feeling  toward  the  teacher,  the  superintendent  suggests  a 
transfer  of  the  pupil  to  another  teacher  out  of  the  district.  A  transfer 
usually  works  a  complete  cure  of  these  cases  of  brittle  temper  or  blame- 
worthy negligence.  About  two  in  a  hundred  will  need  another  transfer 
to  complete  the  cure.  The  teacher,  it  was  quite  possible,  had  not  shown 
sufficient  patience  and  had  done  something  to  justify  the  parent's  ill- 
feeling.  The  transfer  contains  in  it  sometimes  a  gentle  suggestion  to 
the  teacher  to  correct  his  or  her  own  petulance;  frequent  transfers  are 
sure  to  be  understood  clearly  in  this  light. 

There  collect  in  many  school  districts  discontented  critics  of  the 
school  management  who  object  strongly  to  the  rigid  district  system; 
hut  this  system  of  transfers  is  the  best  means  of  removing  the  cause  of 
this  unpopularity  of  the  schools. 

Another  device  very  effectual  in  strengthening  the  novitiate  teacher 
in  her  power  of  governing  a  school  is  the  practice  of  placing  teachers 
weak  in  discipline  on  the  <^ substitute"  list  and  letting  them  fill  vacan- 
cies here  and  there  as  they  occur  through  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  regular  teacher,  teachers  who  had  become  chronic  failures  in  dis- 
cipline have  been  entirely  reformed  by  a  few  weeks  of  such  experience. 

The  first-class  superintendent  is  a  sort  of  pilot  for  the  whgle  system. 
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and  must  watch  the  rocks  aud  breakers  and  the  winds  and  cloads  of 
public  opinion  and  ascertain  the  drift  of  his  course.  The  educatioual 
journals  give  him  the  trend  of  education  elsewhere.  He  has  to  direct 
his  own  labors  and  the  labors  of  all  his  teachers  toward  making  their 
schools  strong  in  the  community.  First,  the  teachers  must  do  good 
work,  and  second  they  must  make  the  community  feel  that  it  is  good 
work.  To  neglect  public  opinion  in  a  representative  government  is  to 
rebel  against  it  and  court  defeat  and  discomfiture.  The  teachers  must 
not  do  anything  except  what  they  conscientiously  believe  to  bo  right. 
But  it  is  their  duty  to  show  to  their  clients,  the  people,  the  grounds  of 
their  convictions  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

The  efficient  superintendent  therefore  sets  into  working  order  these 
educative  influences  to  support  the  one  great  work  of  education  in 
the  school  system,  namely,  an  educative  influence  for  the  members  of  the 
school  board  leading  toward  correct  insight  and  the  adoption  of  wise 
measures;  second,  an  educative  influence  resulting  in  the  acquisition 
of  good  methods,  a  growth  in  personal  self-control,  and,  besides  these, 
progressive  studies  in  literature,  art,  and  science;  third,  for  the  com- 
munity an  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  knows  what  the  schools 
are  actually  doing  and  can  intelligently  explain  their  merits  and  defects, 
and  tell  what  changes  are  desirable  for  onward  progress. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWERS  OF   CITY  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  plans  that  have  been  devised  for  the  treatment  of  matters  of 
organization  have  not  all  been  equally  successful  in  meeting  the  con- 
ditions incident  to  rapid  urban  growth,  and  there  is  a  general  inquiry 
for  means  of  betterment  and  a  demand  for  data  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  other  systems. 

The  structure  of  the  city  school  system  is  determined  as  a  rule  by 
the  respective  State  legislatures,  though  in  some  cases  that  power  has 
been  delegated  to  the  general  government  of  the  city. 

In  Chapter  I,  pp.  3-7S,  are  set  forth  the  legal  provisions  concerning 
the  systems  of  23  cities  selected  to  show  the  principal  types  of  organi- 
zation that  exist  in  this  country.  A  discussion  of  these  types  precedes 
the  detailed  description,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  convenient 
epitome,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  laws  mentioned. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  diagram  No.  G  and  the  accompanying  table  (p.  xxix)  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  progress  of  secondary  instruction  for  twenty-five  years 
is  given  and  illustrated  graphically.  Up  to  1887  the  number  of  second- 
ary pupils  (in  ninth  to  twelfth  years  of  course  of  study)  in  private 
academies  and  preparatory  schools  exceeded  those  in  the  public  high 
schools.  In  1895  the  public  high  schools  enrolled  350,009,  while  the 
private  academies  and  preparatory  schools  enrolled  only  118,347. '  But 
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these  were  all  pupils  in  the  secondary  course  of  study.  In  1871,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  tliereafter,  sucli  schools  reported  their  entire 
enrollment  as  secondary  pupils,  although  the  larger  proportion  were 
really  pursuing  elementary  studies.  In  1887  the  Bureau  of  Education 
began  to  collect  information  as  to  the  actual  numbers  in  each  of  the 
several  branches  of  secondary  study,  such  as  algebra,  Latin,  physical 
geography,  geometry,  general  history,  natural  philosophy  (or  physics), 
chemistry,  French,  Greek,  etc.  By  1890  it  became  possible  to  separate 
completely  the  secondary  from  the  elementary  pupils.  The  statistician 
lias  accordingly  revised  the  returns  of  enrollment  for  the  years  1871 
to  1889  on  the  basis  of  the  data  furnished  since  1890. 

Before  1890  the  public  high  schools  outside  of  cities  were  not  tabu- 
lated. Since  that  date  those  in  rural  districts  have  been  included,  and, 
as  will  bo  seen  in  the  diagram  and  table,  the  increase  for  that  year 
appears  to  bo  77,000  instead  of  a  normal  increase  of  10,000  or  20,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  studies  now  amounts  to  about  7 
persons  in  each  1,000  inhabitants,  not  counting  the  secondary  pupils 
that  are  enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  which  may  amount  to  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  number.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  these  students  are  preparing  for  college.  One-half  are  study- 
ing Latin  and  one-twentieth  are  studying  Greek. 
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Diagram  6,-^Shomng  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools. 
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STUDENTS   IN   PUBLIC   AND    PRIVATE    HIGH   SCHOOLS.       XXIX 
Xumber  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools.  ' 


1371.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1K3.. 
1^8.. 
1877.. 
1878  . 
1879.. 


mi 

im^si.. 

1883-84.. 
1884-85.. 
1885-^.. 
188«-«7.. 
1887-«8.. 
1888-89.. 
18»-«0.. 
18e&-91.. 
18B1-92.. 
18»2^.. 
I898-M.. 
ia»4-95.. 


Year. 


Secondary  studenta. 


In  pnblio  '  Per  cent    In  private 

nigh       I  of  i>opa-         nigh 
schools.        lation.        schools. 


22,982 
24,925 
28,124 
27,163 
26,609 
36,594 
39,581 
34,672 
36,307 
70,241 
80.004 
116,009 
125,542 
5202,963 
211, 596 
239,556 
254,023 
289,274 
350,099 


0.051 
.054 
.059 
.056 
.053 
.071 
.074 
.063 
.063 
.122 
.136 
.194 
.205 

5.324 
.331 


.425 
.509 


a  38, 280 
a48,660 
a56,640 
a  61, 860 
a68,580 
a  73, 740 
a  73, 560 
a  73, 620 
a  74, 160 
a  75, 840 
a  80, 160 
a88,920 
a  95, 280 
a  97, 020 
a  86, 400 
a  83, 160 
a  69, 600 
a  79, 440 
94,931 
98,  400 
100,  739 
102, 375 
118.  645 
118, 347 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation . 


In  both 
classes  of 
schools. 


0.097  ' 
.120  , 
.137  I 
.146  ' 
.  157  ,- 
.164  t 
.160 
.155 
.152  1 
.151  I 
.156  I 
,166 
.174  1 
.173 
.160  ' 
.142  i 
.116 
.130 
.152  , 
.154  ! 
.155 
.154 
.174  I 
.172  1 


Pcri-.nt 

of  pO}>U- 

Ixition. 


96,722 

0.215 

98,485 

.214 

101,  744 

.214 

101.  323 

.208 

102, 449 

.204 

116,  754 

.227 

128,601 

.240 

129.962 

.237 

132.327 

.236 

156,641 

.272 

163, 164 

.278 

185,609 

.310 

204, 982 

.335 

297.894 

.476 

309,996 

.485 

340.295  , 
366,  398 
407,919  I 
468,446  I 


.524 
.5:17 
.599 


a  From  1871  to  1887  this  Bureau  did  not  ask  principals  of  private  high  schools  and  acadeuiies  to 
n>port  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  secondary  study.  Prior  to  1890  the  number  of  Htti- 
dents  reported  by  a  large  numbiBr  of  these  private  schools  included  the  total  number  in  attendance, 
the  elementary  pupils  as  well  as  the  secondary  students.  For  the  past  six  years  the  two  classes  of 
itodents  have'  been  reported  separately.  Taking  the  reports  from  1890  to  1895  as  a  bai>iB,  the  number 
of  secondary  students  in  private  high  schools  from  1871  to  1889  has  been  carefully  estimated  for  each 
J  ear. 

b  Previous  to  1890  only  the  pupils  in  public  city  high  schools  are  given.  From  1890  onward  all  pub- 
He  high  schools  are  indoded. 
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Diagram  7.—  Showing  whiU  percentage  of  the  population  teas  enrolled  as  secondary  students 
in  public  and  private  high  schools. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


There  wns  an  iuerease  of  3,862  in  the  number  of  students  pursuing 
normal  or  teachers'  training  courses,  as  wDl  bo  seen  from  an  inspection 
of  the  tabular  summaries  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  the  total  number 
reported  for  the  year  ended  June,  1896,  being  8^^,400.  The  number  of 
students  in  public  normal  schools  was  40,421,  an  increase  of  4,145  over 
the  previous  year;  the  number  in  private  normal  schools  was  20,777,  a 
decrease  of  1,150.  There  were  7,026  normal  students  in  universities  and 
colleges,  an  increase  of  624.  The  number  of  students  pursuing  teach- 
ers- training  courses  in  public  high  schools  was  8,246,  an  increase  of 
1,437;  the  number  in  private  high  schools  and  academies  was  7,030,  a 
decrease  of  1,194. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  attendance  in  public  normal  schools  in 
each  geographical  division  except  the  North  Central,  where  there  was 
a  decrease  of  43.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in  private 
normal  schools  was  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions; 
in  the  other  divisions  the  number  was  in  excess  of  the  attendance  of 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  students  in 
nniversities  and  colleges  was  in  the  Northern  and  Western  divisions; 
There  was  a  very  small  decrease  in  the  Southern  divisiouo.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  in  tea<5hers'  training  courses  in  public  high 
schools  was  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  North  Atlantic,  where  there 
was  a  small  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  private  secondary  schools 
was  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  South  Atlantic,  where  there  was  a 
small  increase.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  support  extended 
to  public  normal  schools  by  States,  counties,  and  cities.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1896,  was  $2,187,875,  an  increase  of  $270,500  over  the  previous 
year. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  colleges. — ^The  total  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes  (Chapter  XXXIX)  reporting  during 
the  year  was  484,  of  which  number  345  admit  women  to  undergradu- 
ate courses  of  study.  There  are  188  institutions  which  have  not  as  yet 
auy  endowment,  54  have  endowment  funds  less  than  $25,000,  and  only 
i  institutions  have  endowments  exceeding  $5,000,000.  In  a  large 
Dumber  of  the  institutions  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  work  is 
collegiate.  There  are  at  present  278  institutions  having  less  than  100 
students  in  undergraduate  collegiate  courses.  The  number  of  instruct- 
ors reported  by  the  484  institutions  was  12,277,  while  the  number  of 
students  of  all  classes,  secondary  and  higher,  was  150,372.  Of  the  lat- 
ter number  47,014  were  in  preparatory  departments,  68,629  in  collegiate 
departments,  4,673  in  graduate  departments,  and  25.438  in  professional 
departments.  The  property  reported  was  as  follows:  Volumes  in  libra- 
ries, 6,453,677:  valueof  material  equipment, $134,003,435;  endowment^ 
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funds,  $109,562,433.  The  bCDefactions  for  the  year,  so  far  as  reported, 
amounted  to  $8,342,728,  and  the  income,  excluding  benefactions,  was 
$17,918,174. 

Colleges  for  women. — The  162  colleges  for  women  had,  in  1894-96, 2,552 
instructors  and  24,663  students.  The  material  equipment  was  valued 
at  $15,568,508  and  the  endowment  ftinds  amounted  to  $5,308,558.  The 
income  was  $3,456,983  and  the  benefactions  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $611,245. 

Schools  of  technology. — The  number  of  schools  of  technology,  exclud- 
ing technological  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  was  48, 
Saving  1,118  instructors  and  12,816  students.  The  total  value  of  all 
property  was  reported  at  $24,105,242,  of  which  amount  $10,384,293 
was  reported  as  endowment  funds.  The  income  of  these  institutions 
was  $3,526,018,  of  which  amount  $2,402,332  was  appropriated  by  the 
General  and  State  governments.  The  gifts  and  bequests  received  by 
the  schools  of  technology  amounted  to  but  $96,133. 

Diagrams  8  and  9  show  in  graphic  form  the  trend  of  higher  educa- 
tion since  1872. 
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Diagram  8. — Showing  number  of  college  studenU  each  year  since  1S72. 
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Dlvgram  9. — Showing  tchat  jyer  cent  of  the  ioial population  was  enrolled  as  college  Btudent$ 

during  each  year  since  1S7J, 
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Professional  schools. — There  are  155  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States,  144  of  theology,  73  schools  of  law,  4C  of  dentistry,  and  44  of 
pharmacy.  The  number  of  students  in  schools  of  theology  shows  but 
little  variation  from  year  to  year,  but  in  schools  of  law,  dentistry,  and 
medicine  there  is  a  rapid  increase. 

Of  the  144  schools  of  theology  57  are  in  the  North  Central  Division, 
45  in  the  North  Atlantic,  19  in  the  South  Atlantic,  17  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral, and  0  in  the  Western  Division. 

Of  the  155  medical  schools,  116  are  regular,  20  homeopathic,  8  eclec- 
tic, 2  physiomedical,  and  9  graduate.  The  whole  number  of  medical 
students  of  all  classes  was  24,437,  and  the  number  graduating  was 
4,947.  The  number  of  law  students  was  9,780,  dental  6,399,  and  phar- 
maceutical 3,873. 


ACCORDINa  TO   THE  EUROPEAN  STANDARD. 

The  question  is  oft^i  asked,  How  many  students  are  there  in  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  measured  by  the  Europe^in  standard! 
It  is  well  known  that  the  gymnasium  and  realschule  of  Germany,  the 
lycee  and  communal  college  of  France,  and  the  "public  school"  or 
eoll^e  of  England  include  in  their  course  of  study  not  only  what  is 
included  in  the  currieulum  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  some  portion  of  the  course  in  the  colleges. 

I  have  caused  a  table  to  be  prepared  for  the  United  States,  showing 
the  number  of  students  in  higher  education  on  the  European  standard. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  freshman  year,  and  in 
most  cases  even  the  sophomore  year  in  colleges,  and  make  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  professional  schools.  The  result  for  the 
United  States  and  each  of  its  c^isus  divisions  is  given  in  the  following 
tables: 


SUtes. 

Jamlora. 

Senisrs. 

Post 
gradu- 
ates. 

Law. 

Modici2» 

Theol- 
ogy. 

TotaL 

TJaited  States 

15,023 

12,249 

5,818 

5,  Ml 

16,772 

8,071 

62, 974 

?«OTth  AUantic  Diridion 

5.2W 

2,095 

4,902 
820, 

4,fM 
1,482 
1.814 
4,198 
S«5 

2,148 
501 
205 

2,068 
294 

2,234 
786 
242 

2,074 
205 

6,155 
1,829 
1,675 
6,991 
522 

2,891 
2,886 
1,«54 
3,149 
91 

23,411 
7.579 
6,505 

22  082 

SoqUi  Atlantic  Di  vision 

iwaih  OAntrtl  DirisiiMi 

Korih  Central  mvision 

Wflsleni  Ai^ion ,„„„,_ 

2;  487 

KNGJLISH  EDUCATION  BIUU 

Chapter  II  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  event 
in  the  recent  history  of  education  in  England,  namely,  the  attempt  in 
the  current  year  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  education  bill.  The 
need  of  legislation  in  the  interests  both  of  elementary  schools  and  of 
secondary  education  has  long  been  recognized  and  was  urged  by  the 
royal  commission  on  elementary  education  of  1886  and  the  more  recent 
commisaion  on  secondary  education.    The  fact  that  the  bilHlealtwith 
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both  phases  of  the  problem,  and  was  the  measure  of  a  party  the 
strongest  in  point  of  numbers  that  has  controlled  the  Government  in 
recent  years,  gives  peculiar  significance  to  its  postponement.  This 
occurred  early  in  the  committee  stage,  after  the  bill  had  passed  its 
second  reading  by  a  majority  of  267. 

Although  the  measure  was  the  outcome  of  causes  that  had  long  been 
operating,  it  was  precipitated  by  promises  of  further  aid  to  parochial 
(voluntary)  schools  made  during  the  campaign  of  1895  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  these  schools  that  are  educating  more  than  one-half  (5G  per  cent)  of 
the  children  was  unquestioned,  and  the  Government  was  bound  not 
less  by  considerations  of  the  public  welfare  than  by  party  demands  to 
redeem  the  pledges  that  had  been  made.  Unfortunately,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  the  measure  was  weighted  with  proposals  that  seemed  at  least 
to  favor  sectarian  ascendancy  in  the  schools.  It  was  further  compli- 
cated by  proposals  as  to  local  authorities,  which,  although  they  were 
on  the  lines  of  recent  reforms  in  local  government,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  indej^ndence  of  the  boroughs.  These  two  vulnerable  features 
roused  intense  and  determined  opposition. 

The  bill  proposed  to  make  every  county  and  county  borough  a  district 
of  educational  administration  or  altogether  126  new  local  authorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  immense  increase  in 
the  urban  i)opulation  in  recent  years.  In  1891  it  comprised  71.7  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population,  or  an  increase  of  15,3  per  cent  in  ten  years 
as  against  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  for  the  total  population.  If  only 
towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  are  considered,  the  ratios  of  their  popula- 
tion to  the  total  are  found  to  be  66.3  per  cent  in  1881  and  61.5  per  cent 
in  1891.  The  balance  of  i)ower,  it  will  be  seen,  has  gone  over  to  the 
towns. 

A  vigorous  review  of  the  bill  is  presented  from  an  article  by  Sir 
Lyulph  Stanley,  a  leader  of  the  progressive  school  party. 

EDUCATION  IN   GEEAT  BBITAIN. 
CURRENT  STATISTICS. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  current  statistics  of  education  in  Great 
Britain,  and  more  particularly  with  those  pertaining  to  England.  The 
Government  grant  for  elementary  education  amounted  in  1895  to 
$31,324,170,  which  was  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  expenditure. 

In  day  schools,  board  and  voluntary,  the  average  expenditure  per 
scholar  was  $10;  in  board  schools  only,  it  rose  to  $12.50  per  capita,  of 
which  the  Gt)vernment  contributed  58  per  cent  and  local  taxes  (rates) 
39  per  cent.  The  voluntary  day  schools  in  which  the  per  capita  cost 
was  $9.50  derived  50  per  cent  from  the  Government. 

In  the  debate  on  the  education  bill  it  was  shown  that  the  difference 
between  the  average  expenditure  in  board  and  voluntary  schools 
amounted  to  nearly  $3  ($2.80)  per  capita  of  attendance,  ,which  was  but 
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a  trifle  greater  than  the  difi'ereiice  in  the  amounts  paid  for  teaching  in 
the  two  classes  of  school. 

This  amount  was  $2.33  less  per  capita  of  attendance  in  voluntary 
than  in  board  schools.  In  other  words  teachers  in  voluntary  schools 
bore  nearly  the  whole  strain  arising  from  the  smaller  income  of  volun- 
tary schools,  an  injustice  that  would  work  disaster  in  the  long  run  It 
was  shown  in  the  debate  that  while  the  Government  was  spending 
upon  the  army  and  navy  at  the  rate  of  30  shillings  ($7.50)  per  capita 
of  population,  it  was  expending  upon  education  only^  7  shillings  ($1.60) 
per  capita.  It  was  urged  also  that  the  expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils 
was  less,  than  in  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  that  the  rates  of  expenditure  in  the  United  States  per  capita 
(of  pupils)  were  far  in  excess  of  those  in  England. 

The  necessities  of  rural  schools  were  particularly  urged  upon  the 
House  by  Mr.  Yoxall,  who  declared  that  the  rural  schools  of  England 
aud  Wales,  taken  as  a  whole,  "  were  the  worst  8ux>ported,  the  worst 
staffed,  and  the  worst  managed  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in 
Europe," 

The  effects  of  the  law  providing  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  are 
seen  in  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  free  pupils,  comprising  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1895,  in  the  increase  of  school  attendance,  and 
particularly  in  the  incrtosed  attendance  of  pupils  over  10  years  of  age. 

Among  additional  statistics  presented  in  Chapter  III  should  be  noted 
a  table  showing  that  the  voluntary  subscriptions  to  denominational 
schools  have  declined  with  the  increase  of  Government  liberality  to  the 
same,  and  a  series  of  tables  indicating  the  status  of  teachers  with  respect 
to  qualification,  x>osition,  and  salaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  five  years  the  average  salary  of 
head  mistresses  has  increased  by  $25,  as  against  an  average  increase 
of  $15  for  head  masters.  At  the  same  time  complaint  is  made  that 
teachers  are  poorly  paid,  not  adequately  protected  in  their  positions, 
and  subject  to  unjust  discrimination  as  compared  with  other  public 
servants,  from  the  lack  of  a  general  pension  allowance. 

EDUCATION  IN   CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Chapter  IV,  on  Education  in  Central  Europe,  contains  discussions  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  educational  systems  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland.  The  first  sets  forth  in  the  words  of  Coun- 
cilor Dr.  Bertram,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Berlin, 
the  present  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  capital  of  Germany, 
showing  not  only  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  existence  for  the  ben- 
efit of  trades  and  industries,  but  giving  in  detail  their  history  and 
sources  of  support.  The  fact  is  revealed  that  the  city  of  Berlin  paid 
alone  for  trade  schools  and  industrial  evening  and  Sunday  schools  the 
large  sum  of  $209,441  in  the  year  1894-95.  These  schools  are  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  for  the  royal  polytechnic  is  not  counted  aniong 
those  enumerated.  ^  Q'^'^^^  ^y  tiOOglC 
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The  compeDsation  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  Germany  is  dis- 
cussed iu  the  same  chapter  with  the  view  to  finding  the  minimum 
averages  in  the  various  States  of  the  Empire,  The  tables  accompany- 
ing the  article  were  first  submitted  to  the  German  educational  press  by 
Professor  Tews,  of  Berlin.  They  show  that  the  teachers  in  Germany 
are  paid  less  than  in  this  country,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  live  rent  free,  or  receive  indemnity  for  rent.  A  similar  minute 
statement  regarding  teachers'  salaries  in  Austria  is  presented  in  this 
volume.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  inquiry  for  Austria:  48.8 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  62.9  per  cent  of  the  women  receive  less  than 
600  florins  (or  $300);  42.5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
women  receive  between  600  and  1,000  florins  ($300  to  $500),  and  8.7 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  4.5  per  cent  of  the  women  receive  more  than 
1,000  florins  (or  $500). 

The  work  of  reform  schools  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  article.  The  imperial  criminal  code  of  1876  decrees  that  no 
persons  can  be  punished  for  crime  before  they  are  12  years  of  age,  but 
may  be  kept  in  custody  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them  according  to 
the  special  State  law.  Such  children  may  be  placed  under  reform  train- 
ing, if  both  the  criminal  and  orphan  courts  so  decree.  The  sx>ecial  law 
in  Baden  (one  of  the  25  States  of  the  Empire)  fixes  the  maximum  time 
limit  at  16  years  of  age,  and  for  certain  specified  cases  even  at  18  years. 
The  Baden  system  of  reform  education  recognizes  two  methods:  De- 
praved and  neglected  children  are  taken  from  their  homes  and  are 
either  placed  in  other  homes  where  they  receive  proper  treatment  and 
discipline,  or  they  are  sent  to  reform  schools  or  reform  farms.  The 
account  states  the  results  of  the  two  methods  and  other  items  of  inter- 
est regarding  sex,  age,  religion,  cause  of  detention,  and  the  i)er  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  reform  schools. 

The  statistics  of  higher  education  in  the  German-speaking  part  of 
Europe  (Germany,  Austria  proper,  and  Switzerland),  which  are  pre- 
sented in  extensive  tables,  are  complete,  except  in  one  point,  i.  e.,  the 
expenditure  and  income;  this  x>oint  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy, 
owiTig  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  paid  to  private  ^^doceots"  and  extraor- 
dimuy  professors  for  lecture  courses  are  not  stated  in  ollicml  rt* ports, 
A  Bummary  of  the  statistics  of  attendance  is  here  given  for  18^4-95. 
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There  is  therefore  in  Germany  1  professor  for  12.1  students,  an  aver- 
age of  78.4  professors  and  920.3  students  (of  whom  67.2  are  foreigners) 
to  1  higher  seat  of  learning.  Austria  has  1  professor  for  11.7  students, 
an  average  of  80.5  professors  and  949.4  students  (of  whom  91.1  are  for- 
eigners) to  1  higher  seat  of  learning.  Switzerland  has  1  professor  for 
5.9  students,  an  average  of  96.2  professors  and  569.6  students  (of  whom 
208.3  are  foreigners)  to  1  higher  seat  of  learning. 

The  following  chapter  (V)  contains  an  account  of  music  in  the  schools 
in  Germany.  It  gives  an  historical  review  of  that  study  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  method. 

The  Annual  Report  of  1894-95,  vol.  1,  pages  449-471,  contained  a 
symposium  on  the  question  "Mental  fatigue  in  school,"  a  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  child  study.  In  this  report  (Chapter  XXIII) 
the  subject  is  continued  in  an  article  compiled  from  the  statements  of 
leading  physiologists  and  psychologists  of  Germany,  England,  and 
America. 

A  list  of  all  the  foreign  universities,  polytechnica,  and  higher  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  and  mining  schools  has  been  compiled  from  the  Jahr- 
buch  of  Pro£  K.  Trubner,  of  Strassburg  (see  Chapter  XXXII).  The 
institutions  are  arranged  according  to  (1)  date  of  founding,  (2)  number 
of  students,  (3)  countries,  and  (4)  alphabetically. 
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In  Chapter  VIII  is  published  the  Bureau's  quinquennial  compilation 
of  the  statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries.  The  list 
embraces  4,020  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  over,  having  in  the 
agregate  33,051,872  volumes  and  5,444,788  unbound  pamphlets.  The 
increase  in  number  of  libraries  since  1891  has  been  only  523,  but  the 
increase  in  number  of  volumes  was  7,074,229,  or  more  than  27  per  cent. 
For  the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  2,851  libraries  reported  the  addition 
^f  1,591,861  volumes,  and  2,233  of  these  libraries  expended  $1,574,410 
fop  new  books  during  the  year.    The  aggregate  income  of<2,437  Ubra- 
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ries  reporting  was  $5,911,636;  600  libraries  received  $1,679,210  from 
direct  taxation;  773  received  $1,513,352  from  State,  county,  or  city- 
appropriations;  594  derived  $1,035,052  from  endowment  fdnds;  883 
received  $386,441  from  membership  fees  and  dues;  303  collected  $38,684 
from  book  rents ;  625  received  $520,350  from  donations,  and  1 ,017  reported 
the  receipt  of  $729,647  from  sources  not  named.  Only  605  libraries  re- 
ported permanent  endowments,  which  aggregate  $17,570,673.  The  value 
of  buildings  owned  by  567  libraries  amounted  to  $33,291,259.  In  1891 
the  average  number  of  people  per  library  was  17,877,  while  in  1896  the 
number  was  17,376;  in  1891  the  number  of  books  per  100  of  population 
was  41,  while  in  1896  the  number  was  47.  The  statistician  has  prepared 
a  chart  showing  the  relative  number  of  volumes  to  each  100  of  popula- 
tion by  States.  The  chapter  contains  a  separate  list  of  the  627  libra- 
ries entirely  free  to  the  public  having  3,000  volumes  and  over.  These  627 
free  libraries  contain  9,062,363  volumes,  and  for  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1896,  they  had  issued  27,015,234  volumes  for  home  use.  The  statis- 
tician also  collected  statistics  from  3,158  libraries  having  300  volumes 
and  over  and  less  than  1,000  volumes.  For  want  of  space  the  list  is 
not  published,  but  the  returns  are  summarized  by  States,  showing* 
that  the  3,158  libraries  contained  1,544,386  volumes.  A  comparison  of 
the  statistics  of  libraries  reporting  300  volumes  and  over  in  1875, 1885, 
and  1896  will  indicate  the  growth  of  libraries  in  the  past  twenty  years : 
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Library  legislation.— The  library,  in  many  of  the  States,  is  already 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  system.  Public  senti- 
ment, the  forerunner  of  all  real  progress,  seems  to  be  making  urgent 
demands  for  the  library  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  public  school. 
Cities  and  towns  are  agitating  the  question.  The  State  legislatures, 
too,  are  yielding  to  public  opinion  and  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
appropriating  money  for  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 

In  recognition  of  this  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  a  chapter  has 
been  prepared  (Chapter  IX)  containing  a  compilation  of  the  library 
laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

In  Chapter  X,  Mons.  E.  Levasseur,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  a  distinguished  writer  and  statistician,  has  narrated  the  growth  and 
exi)ounded  the  doctrine  of  the  education  of  the  common  people  during 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  several  States  of  Christendom.  While 
not  blind  to  the  social  unrest  the  education  of  the  masses  produces,  he 
sees  in  the  uncontrollable  movement  for  their  enlightenment  the  most 
distinguished  claim  that  the  present  century  will  have  upon  the  grati- 
tude  of  posterity. 
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FRANCE. 


The  survey  of  public  education  in  France  (Chapter  XI)  empliasizes 
the  eiFort  made  by  the  Republic  to  infuse  into  the  centralized  system 
the  spirit  of  professional  freedom. 

The  most  imi>ortant  departure  that  has  been  made  from  the  policy  that 
prevailed  under  the  Empire  is  the  transformation  of  the  State  faculties 
into  independent  universities.  This  change,  which  was  advocated  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Eepublic,  and  especially  by  Jules  Ferry  during 
his  ministry  (1879-1882),  began  to  take  practical  shape  in  1885. 

The  successive  measures  tending  to  the  desired  result  are  noted. 

Finally  (1890)  a  bill  was  introduced  for  organizing  the  faculties  as 
miiversities.  After  varying  fortunes  the  bill  passed  during  the  present 
year,  although  in  a  modified  form.  In  fact  it  adds  little  more  to  the 
changes  already  effected  than  the  title  of  minister.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  empty  name,  for,  as  expressed  by  M.  Eambaud,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  "The  institution  which  is  a  university  in  all  but  the 
name,  lacks  legal  existence  in  its  true  character." 

The  criticism,  that  the  measure  is  opposed  to  the  development  of 
specialties,  was  met  by  the  minister  with  particulars  showing  the 
impulse  given  to  this  very  feature  as  the  university  idea  has  grown. 
This  i)ortion  of  the  minister's  speech,  which  is  cited  in  full  (pp.  C24-G25), 
affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  faculties  to  bring 
their  scientific  instruction  and  researches  into  fruitful  relation  with 
local  industries.  A  similar  tendency  to  specialization  is  noted  in  the 
faculty  of  letters,  especially  in  the  creation  of  chairs  of  local  history 
and  literature. 

There  are  indications  that  under  the  new  order  the  financial  resources 
of  the  universities  will  be  increased  by  private  benefactions  and  by 
larger  municipal  subventions.  The  need  of  improvement  both  in  the 
amount  and  management  of  thfe  finances  is  shown  by  the  director  of 
superior  instruction,  M.  Liard,  who  draws  very  suggestive  comparisons 
between  the  budgets  of  German  and  French  universities  (cited,  pp. 
62a-629). 

The  question  of  the  correlation  of  secondary  and  superior  courses  is 
agitated  in  France,  but  in  a  form  quite  different  from  that  which  it 
assumes  in  our  own  country.  The  typical  secondary  schools  of  France, 
the  lyc^es,  comprise  a  complete  course  of  liberal  education  leading  to 
the  baccalaureate  degree;  the  superior  courses  have  been  heretofore 
purely  special  in  their  nature.  Even  the  faculties  of  letters  and  arts, 
at  least  outside  of  Paris,  have  been  engaged  almost  exckisively  in  pre- 
paring intending  professors  for  the  licentiate  or  the  examination  for 
special  positions  (agrc^gation).  The  endeavor  has  been  for  some  time 
to  attract  other  classes  of  students  to  these  faculties — to  make  them, 
in  shorty  centers  of  general  study  and  thus  prolong  the  period  of  liberal 
culture.    This  it  is  difficult  to  do  without  radical  changes  in  the  lycee, 
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the  oldest  and  most  tenacious  feature  of  the  French  educational  sys- 
tem. At  present,  discussion  centers  in  the  baccalaureate.  So  long  as 
this  remains  the  goal  of  the  lyc^e  it  is  difficult  to  extend  the  course  of 
liberal  training  over  into  the  faculties.  Hence  the  proposition  to 
abandon  the  baccalaureate  or  to  substitute  a  leaving  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  lyc6e  as  discussed  in  Chapter  XI. 

The  statistics  of  primary  schools  presented  in  the  same  chapter  show 
a  continuance  of  the  decline  in  enrollment  that  has  been  noticed  in  pre- 
vious years.  From  1891  to  1895  the  decrease  was  three-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.  This  condition  excites  some  attention  because  (1)  the  ratio  of 
decline  is  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  and  (2)  because  it  takes  place 
only  in  public  schools  and  secular  private  schools,  chiefly  in  the  former. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  by  M.  F.  Bnisson  that  some  error  lurks  in  the 
figures  resi>ecting  the  enrollment  of  boys  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
discovered  by  further  investigation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  teachers  in  public  primary  schools 
less  than  three- tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  men  and  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  women  were  without  diplomas. 

The  current  obligatory  exx>enditnre  for  public  primary  schools  in- 
creased by  very  nearly  $3,000,000  from  1892  to  1894,  reaching  in  the 
latter  year  $37,048,012,  or  $8.78  per  capita  of  enrollment  and  97  cents 
l>er  capita  of  the  population.  If  the  State  expenditure  for  primary  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  optional  expenditure  for  primary  schools  borne  by 
the  communes  be  included,  these  per  capita  are  raised  to  $10.24  and 
$1.13,  respectively.  The  chapter  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  French  &culties  (now  universities), 
for  which  the  office  is  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Melon,  of  Paris,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  of  patronage  of  foreign  students.  Following 
this  is  a  statement  as  to  the  status  of  foreign  students  of  medicine  in 
France,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud,  chai*g6  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris.  • 

Dr.  Alc6e  Fortier,  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  has  contributed 
an  account  of  his  personal  observation  of  the  annual  competitive  exer- 
cises of  the  lyc<3e  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  subsequent  visit  to  the  lyc^ 
"  Janson  de  Sailly,'^  which  gives  a  very  lively  conception  of  the  methods 
and  policies  of  secondary  education  in  France. 

Chapter  XU  deals  with  education  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
A  r<Ssum6  of  the  history  of  education  in  Mexico  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  educational  convention  of  1890  and  of  the  work  of  the 
various  institutions  devoted  to  engineering  and  mining,  medicine,  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  industry,  fine  arts,  military  and  normal  schools. 
To  this  is  appended  an  examination  of  the  educational  status  of  the 
various  Central  American  States. 

Chapter  XIII  contains  a  rex)ort  of  the  fifth  International  Prison 
Congress. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  this  report  is  Chapter  XV, 
*f Commercial  education  in  Europe."  To  gather  material  for  this 
report  Professor  James,  its  author,  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
prepared  this  exceedingly  valuable  analysis  of  commercial  education  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  Austria,  France,  and  Germany.  His  object 
was  not  to  present  complete  statistical  tables  as  to  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  students,  but  to  give  full  information  concerning  a  fe\ir 
typical  institutions.  The  report  places  all  the  important  information 
concerning  these  schools,  including  their  curricula,  into  a  form  available 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  others  who 
may  contemplate  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  this  country. 
Professor  James  advocates  the  commercial  high  school,  which  should 
nm  parallel  with  the  present  high  school,  and  also  the  commercial  school 
of  higher  grade,  which  should  rank  with  the  college  or  be  organized  in 
cqunection  with  existing  colleges  and  universities. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Chapter  XX  contains  the  latest  educational  information  from  Swe- 
den, whose  school  system  has  been  treated  in  full  in  previous  reports 
(Report  1888-89,  pp.  196-221;  1891-92,  pp.  423-449),  as  well  as  the  first 
presentation  of  the  conditions  of  education  in  Iceland,  the  governor- 
general,  Magnus  Stephensen,  having  courteously  furnished  interesting 
details. 

A  movement  to  establish  a  university  in  Iceland  is  fostered  by  many 
learned  men,  natives  of  Iceland,  who  have  received  degrees  from  for- 
eign universities.  At  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Althing  in  1893 
a  committee  of  thirty  members  was  formed  to  promote  this  object. 

Wlnle  in  Denmark  women  are  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the 
affairs  of  local  government,  in  Iceland,  its  dependency,  widows  and 
spinsters  are  privileged  to  vote  in  all  church  and  parish  matters. 

In  Sweden,  as  is  the  case  in  Korway  and  Denmark,  church  and  state 
unite  to  educate  the  people^  modem  educational  movements  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  leading  men  of  the  country;  commissions  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  the  health  and  eyesight  of  school  children,  the 
resolts  of  such  investigation  being  to  lessen  the  overpressure  in  the 
matter  of  school  studies.  The  ambulatory  schools,  moved  from  house  to 
house  in  the  district,  are  agencies  of  rural  education.  Schools  for  the 
training  of  both  sexes  together  are  gradually  being  introduced;  the 
universities  of  the  three  countries  admit  women  to  ftdl  university  privi- 
leges. Manual  training,  which  had  its  birth  in  these  northern  countries, 
is  taught  more  especially  from  the  practical  side. 

In  Sweden  the  secondary  schools  do  not  form  a  continuation  of  the 
elementary  grades,  as  in  America,  but  reform  movements  are  contem- 
plated which  may  do  away  with  one  or  more  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
secondary  schools,  thus  making  the  elementary  schools  directly  prepar- 
atory to  the  secondary.  ^ 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

Chapter  XLII  contains  the  statistics  in  detail  of  the  178  schools  for 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  colored  race.  These  schools 
are  distributed  over  22  States,  !N*orth  Carolina  having  27,  Georgia  23, 
Tennessee  15,  Virginia  13,  South  Carolina  12,  Texas  and  Alabama  11 
each.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  these  178  schools  had  40,127 
students  enrolled,  an  increase  of  3,025  over  the  previous  year.  There 
had  been  an  increase  of  16  in  the  number  of  schools,  most  of  these 
being  public  high  schools.  There  were  25,092  pupils  in  the  elementary 
grades,  13,563  students  in  the  secondary  grades,  and  1,455  in  the  col- 
legiate departments.  A  prominent  feature  in  nearly  all  these  schools 
except  the  public  high  schools  is  industrial  training,  the  number 
reported  as  receiving  industrial  training  in  some  branch  being  12,341, 
There  were  4,672  colored  students  studying  to  become  teachers. 

Chapter  XXII  comprises  a  study  of  superior  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  rector  of  the  University 
of  Lyons,  France.  Dr.  Compayr6  represented  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  France,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago,  1893),  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  congresses.  The  survey  of  our 
superior  and  secondary  education  is  translated  from  the  oflScial  reports 
of  his  mission  presented  to  the  minister.  The  study  derives  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Compayr^  writes  as  an  expert,  making 
the  French  system  his  point  of  departure  for  the  criticism  and  com- 
mendation of  our  own.  Hence  we  have  here  an  international  study  in 
which  salient  features  of  systems  wrought  out  by  two  distinct  peoples 
are  brought  into  comparison. 

Chapter  XXVIII  deals  with  a  subject  indirectly  yet  particuiarly  in- 
teresting to  education.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  BertiUon  system 
of  repressing  crime  by  affording  (it  is  claimed)  an  infallible  means  of 
identifying  the  habitual  criminal,  thus  making  operative  the  law  which 
increases  the  punishment  for  a  second  offense.  The  merits  of  the  Ber- 
tiUon system  have  been  proved  by  ten  years  of  trial  in  France,  and  are 
attracting  considerable  attention  elsewhere.  In  America  it  has  many- 
stanch  aud  distinguished  supporters.  During  the  year  1896  New  York 
adopted  the  system  in  its  entirety,  and  a  number  of  cities  employ  it. 
But  its  efficacy  here  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  its  universal 
adoption  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  Chapter  XXVII  the  reports  made  to  this  Bureau  by  the  presidents 
of  all  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  given.  The 
chapter  also  contains  a  statement  giving  the  money  value  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  9,600,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  Federal  act  of  1862, 
of  the  organization  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  several  States,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  new  institution  in  Germany  known  as  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Experiment  Institute. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Commissioner. 
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List  of  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out. 
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Sehednlefl. 


Items. 


Steto  tystoniM , 

City  Bjatems 

Citr  and  TillAfe  syatems 

Public  high  schoola 

Prirate  high  ftchoolii 

Normal  schools 

Uni  vewities  and  colleges 

Colleges  for  women 

Schools  of  technology 

University  extension 

Agricaltoral  colleges 

Medical  schools 

Theological  schools 

Law  schools 

Dental  schools 

Schools  of  phnrmacy 

Veterinary  schools 

Schools  for  nurses 

Commercial  schools , 

SchooU  for  the  colored  race 

Reform  schools 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Institationtt  for  the  deaf 

InsHtatioDS  for  the  feeble-minded . . 
Pnbiio,  wMUoty,  and  school  libraries 


74 


Sched- 
ules 
tabu- 
lated. 


50 

602 

319 

4,974 

2,106 

829 

484 

162 

48 

20 

65 

156 

144 

73 

46 

44 

10 

177 

898 

178 

86 

87 

87 

28 

7,184 


Sched- 
ules 
mailed, 
about— 


100 

1,500 

1,000 

15,000 

7.500 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

100 

50 

100 

21U 

200 

98 

75 

70 

14 

575 

1,000 

600 

300 

100 

300 

lOO 

15,000 


Where  information  is  tabulated 
in  report  for  1895-96. 


Vol.  1,  p.  LV. 
Chap.  XXXVI.  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XXXVI,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.XXXVn,Vol.2. 
Chap.  XXXVII,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XXX  Vni,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.XXXlX,Vol.2. 
Chap.  XXXIX,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XXXIX,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XXXIX,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XXVU,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XL,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XL,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XL,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XL,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.XL,VoL2. 
Chap.  XL,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XL,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  X LI.  Vol.2. 
Chap.  XLII.  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XLIV.  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XLIU,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XLIII,  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  XLin.  Vol.  2. 
Chap.  Vni,  Vol.1. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

IFrom  1867  to  1896.] 

1.  Aiinaal  Keport  of  the  CommiB»ioner  of  Edaoation,  1867-68.    Bammrd.    8*3.    pp.  xl+856.    Out  of 

print. 

2.  Special  Heport  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Edncation  on  the  condition  and  improrement  of  public 

schools  in  the  Distiict  of  Colambia.    Barnard.    8°.    pp.912.    TVaahington,  1871.    (Beprinled  as 
Barnard's  Am.  Jonr.  of  Edncation,  vol.  19.)    Out  of  print. 

3.  Annual  Bcport  of  tho  Commissioner  of  Edaoation  for  tho  year  1870.    Eaton.    8''.    pp.  S79.    Waah- 

ington,  1870.    Out  of  print. 

4.  1871.    Eaton.    8°.    pp.715.    Washington,  1872.    Out  of  print. 

6.  1872.  Eaton.  8°.  pp.  lxxxviii+1018.    Washington,  1873.    Out  of  print 

6.  1873.  Eaton.  8°.  pp.  dxxviii  i  870.    Washington,  187i. 

7.  1874.  Eaton.  8o.  pp.  clU  \  935.    Washington.  1875.    Out  of  pr^nt. 

8.- 1875.  Eaton.  8^  pp.  clxxiii+1016.    Washington,  1876.    Ont  of  print. 

9.  1876.  Eaton.  8=*.  pp.  ccxiii^  942.    AVaahington,  1878.    Out  of  print. 

10. 1877.    Eaton.    8=*.    pp.  ccvi+641.    Washington,  1870.    Out  of  print 

11.  1878.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  cci+730.    Washington,  1880. 

12.  1879.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  ccxxx  (  757.    Washington,  1881.    Out  of  print. 

13.  1880.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  cclxii+OU.    Washington,  1882.    Out  of  print 

14.  1881.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  cclxxvii+840.    Washington,  1883.    Out  of  print 

16.  1882-83.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  ccxclii+872.    Washington,  1884.    Out  of  print 

16.  1883-84.  Eaton.    8^.    pp.  cclxxi  j  943.    Washington,  1885.    Out  of  print 

17.  18&4-85.  Eaton-Dawson.    8^.    pp.  cccxvil+848.    Washington,  1886^   Out  of  print 

18.  1885-80.  Dawson.    8^.    pp.xxif792.    Washington,  1887.    Out  of  print 

19.  188G-87.  Dawson.    8=>.    pp.  1170.    Washington,  1888.    Out  of  print. 

20. 1887-88.  Dawson.    8^    pp.1209.    Washington,  1888.    Out  of  print 

21.  Dliteracy,  derived  from  census  tables  of  1860;  Educational  statistics,  translation  of  article  by  Dr. 

A.  Ficker;  Virchow  on  schoolroom  diseases;  Education  of  French  and  Prussian  conscripts; 
School  organization,  etc.    pp.  70.    (Circ.  inf.  August,  1870.)    Out  of  print. 

22.  Public  Instruction  in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  The  "  folkehoiskoler  *'  of  Denmark.    By  C.  C.  Andrews. 

pp.48.    (Circ.  inf.  July,  1871.)    Out  of  print 

23.  Methods  of  school  discipline.     By  Hiram  Orcutt     pp.14.     (Circ  Inf.  November,  1871.)    Ont  of 

print. 

24.  Compulsory  education.    By  L.  Tan  Bokkelen.    pp.17.    (Circ.  inf.  Decern l>er,  1871.)    Out  of  print. 

25.  German  and  other  foreign  universities.    By  Herman  Jacobson.    pp.43.    (Circ.  inf.  January,  1872.) 

Out  of  print 

26.  Public  instruction  in  Greece,  tho  Argentine  Bepnbllc,  CJhile,  and  Ecuador;  Statistics  respecting 

Portugal  and  Japan ;  Technical  education  in  Italy.    By  John  M.  Francis,  George  John  Byan, 
F.M.Tanaka.    pp.77.    (Circ  inf.  February,  1882.)    Out  of  print 

27.  Vital  statistics  of  college  graduates;  Distribution  of  college  students  in  1870-71;  Vital  statistics 

in  the  United  States,  with  diagrams.    By  Charles  Warren,    pp.  93.    (Cira  inf.  March,  1872.) 
Out  of  print 

28.  Relation  of  education  to  labor.    By  Richard  J.  Hinton.    pp.  125.    (Circ.  inf.  April,  1872.)    Out  of 

print. 

29.  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies.    By  Thomas  H.  Peame.    pp.  22.    (Circ  inf.  June,  1872.) 

Out  of  print. 

30.  The  Kindergarten.    By  Baroness  Marenholtz-BUlow,  tr.  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.    pp.  62.    (Circ. 

Inf.  July,  1872.)    Out  of  print 

31.  American  education  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873.    pp.  79.    (Circ  inf.  November,  1872.)    Out 

of  print. 

32.  Historical  summary  and  reports  on  tho  systems  of  pnblio  instruction  in  Spain,  Boliria,  Umguay, 

and  Portugal,    pp.  66.    (Circ.  Inf.  1, 1878.)    Ont  of  print. 

33.  Schools  In  British  IndU.    By  Joseph  Warren,    pp.30.    (Circ.  inf. 2, 1873.) 
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H.  College  commencementa  for  tho  sammer  of  1873,  in  Maine,  Netr  Hampabire,  Yennont,  Massacha* 

setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticnt,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylriuiia.    pp.  118.    (Giro. 

inf.  3. 1873.)    Oat  of  print. 
35.  Liat  of  publications  by  members  of  certain  college  faculties  and  learned  societies  in  the  United 

State?,  18CT-1872.    pp.  72.    (Circ.  Inf.  4, 1873.)    Out  of  print. 
'30.  College  commencements  during  1873  in  the  TVestem  and  Southern  States,    pp.  155.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 

1873.)    Out  of  print. 

37.  Proceeding  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  tho  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C.  (1874).  pp.77.  (Circ.  inf.  1, 1874.)  Out  of  print. 
Partiai  eontenU:  Uniform  plan  and  form  for  publishing  the  principal  ntatlstical  tables  on  edu- 
cation, by  George  J.  Lucky;  Scientific  and  industrial  education  and  the  true  policy  of  the 
National  and  State  Government  in  regard  to  it,  by  Hon.  A.  D.  White;  The  International 
Centennial  Exposition  at  a  Trorld-wide  educator,  by  W.  D.  Kelloy ;  Report  by  tLe  committee 
on  the  relations  of  the  General  Government  to  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

38.  Drawing  in  public  schools;  present  relation  of  art  to  education  in  the  United  States.    By  Isaac 

Edwards  Clarke,    pp.  56.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1874.)    Out  of  print. 

39.  History  of  secondary  instruction  in  Germany.    By  Herman  Jacobson.    pp.87.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1874.) 

Out  of  print. 

40.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Washington.  D.C.  (1875).  pp.  114.  (Circ.  Inf.  1, 1876.)  Out  of  print. 
PartuH  contents:  The  legal  prevention  of  illiteracy,  by  B.  G.  Northrop;  Brain  culture  in  rela- 
tion to  the  schoolroom,  by  A.  N.  Bell;  The  origin  of  the  alphabet,  by  Prof.  J.Enthoffer; 
American  education  at  the  Centennial  £xi>o6ition,  by  J.  P.  Wickersham ;  Can  the  elements 
of  industrial  education  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools  f  by  John  D.  Piiilbrick ; 
Industrial  drawing  in  public  schools,  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

41.  Education  In  Japan.    By  William  £.  Griffis.    pp.  54.    (Circ  int  2, 1876.)    Out  of  print. 

42.  Public  instmction  in  Belgium,  Russia.  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Egypt    By  Emile  de  Laveleye,  M.  de 

Solve,  V.  E.  Dor.    pp.  108.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1875.)    Out  of  print. 

43.  Waste  ot  labor  in  the  work  of  education.    By  Paul  A.  Chadbume.    pp.  16.    (Circ  inf.  4, 1875.) 

Out  of  print. 

44.  Educational  exhibit  at  tho  International  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876.    pp.  26.    (Circ  int  5, 1875.) 

45.  Reformatory,  charitable,  and  indostrial  schools  for  the  young.    By  Julia  A.  Holmes  and  S.  A. 

Harth»  Can  field,    pp.  206.    (Circ  inf.  6. 1875.)    Out  of  print. 

46.  Constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  education  in  the  several  States.    By  Franklin  Hough,    pp. 

130.    (Circ  inf.  7, 1876.)    Out  of  print 

47.  Schedule  for  the  preparation  of  students'  work  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition.    By  A.  J.  Rickoff, 

J.  L.  Plckard,  James  H.  Smart  (committee) .    pp.  15.    (Circ.  int  8, 1875. ) 

48.  Education  in  China.    By  William  A.  P.  Martin,    pp.28.    (Circ  inf.  1, 1877.)    Out  of  print 

49.  Public  instruction  in  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  WUrtemborg  and  Portugal;  the  Uni- 

versity of  Leipsig.    By  Felix  Heikel.  C.  H.  Plugg6,  and  J.  L.  Coming,    pp.  77.    (Circ  inf.  2, 
18n.)    Out  of  print 

50.  Training  of  teachers  in  Germany,    pp.36.    (Circ.  inf.  1. 1878.)    Out  of  print. 

61.  Elementary  education  in  London,  with  address  of  Sir  Charles  Reed.    pp.  24.    (Circ  inf.  2, 1878.) 

62.  Training  schools  for  nurses.    By  S.  A.  Martha  Canfleld.    pp.  21.    (Circ  int  1, 1870.)    Out  of  print. 
53.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1877 

and  1879,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Proceedings  of  the  conference  of  college  presidents  and  delegates, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December.  1877.    pp.  192.    (Circ.  int  2, 1879.)    Out  of  print 
Partial  eonUnU:  Proceedings  of  1877:  The  school  organization  ol  a  State;  National  aid  to  edu- 
cation ;  What  has  been  done  by  the  General  Government  in  aid  of  education,  by  John  Eaton  i 
General  appropriation  of  public  lands;  Proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands;  Disposition  of 
surplus  revenue  by  States;  American  education,  by  (jcorgo  B.  Loving;  The  high-school 
question,  by  James  H.  Smart. 
Partial  conUnU :  Proceedings  of  187'J :  Popular  education  in  Switzerland,  byJohnHitz;  Pop- 
ular education  in  France,  by  E.  C.  Wines;  Technical  education,  by  E.  A.  Apgar;  Kinder- 
garten training,  by  Louise  Pollock ;  Education  in  the  Soutii,  by  G.  J.  Orr ;  Tho  needs  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  Instruction  in  governmental  ideas,  by  Wm.  Strong; 
Technical  education  and  industrial  drawing,  by  Walter  Smith;  Education  at  the  Paris 
Exi>o«itaon,  by  John  D.  Philbrick;  What  has  been  done  by  the  National  Government  in  aid 
of  education,  by  John  Eaton;  American  education,  by  George  B.  Loving;  The  high-school 
question,  by  James  H.  Smart ;  Collegiate  degrees,  by  John  M.  Gregory. 
Partial  eonienU:  Proceedings  of  tho  conference  of  the  presidents  and  other  delegates  of  the 
Stato  universities  and  State  colleges  of  Ohio  for  1877;  Collegiate  degrees,  by  J.  M.  Gregory; 
Scientiflo  studies  and  courses  of  study;  Report  on  the  military*  system  in  State  colleges,  by 
Edward  Orton. 
51  Yaloe  of  common-school  education  to  common  labor.    (Reprinted  from  Annual  Report,  1872.)    pp. 
»7.    (Circ  int  3, 1879.)    Out  of  print  ^^  - 
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55.  Train inf^  schools  for  cookery.    By  S.  A.  Marth*  Canfield.    pp.  40.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1879.)    Out  of  print. 

56.  American  education  as  described  by  the  French  commission  to  the  International  Exhibition  of 

1876.    By  Ferdinand  Baiason  and  others,    pp.  37.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 1879.)    Ont  of  print. 

57.  College  libraries  as  aide  to  instruction.    By  Justin  Winaor  and  Otis  H.  Bobinson.    pp.  27.     (Giro. 

inf.  1,1880.)    Out  of  print. 

58.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  1880.  pp.  112.  (Circ.  inf.  2. 1880.) 
Partial  contents :  Bell's  system  of  visible  speech,  by  L.  A.  Butterfield ;  Education  of  dependent 
children,  by  C.  D.  Bandall;  Best  system  of  schools  for  a  State,  by  J.H.  Smart;  Univeraity 
education,  by  David  C.  Gilman ;  Technical  education  in  its  relations  to  elementary  achools, 
by  J.  D.  Philbrick ;  Technological  museums,  by  J.  D.  Pbilbrick ;  The  Tenth  Census  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  by  W.  T.  Harris;  Discussion  of  the  high-school  question,  by  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  W.T.Harris,  J.P.  Wickershara;  Congress  and  the  education  of  the  i)eople, 
by  W.  H.  Rafltaer;  Laws  relating  to  the  State  public  school  for  dependent  children  at  Cold- 
water,  Michigan.    Outline  of  the  school  systems  of  the  various  States. 

59.  Legal  rights  of  children.    By  S.  M.  Wilcox,    pp.  96.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

60.  Buml  school  architecture.    By  T.  M.  Clark,    pp.  106.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

61.  English  rural  schools.    By  Henry  W.  Hulbert.    pp.  26.    (Circ.  inf  5, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

62.  Instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  United  States.    By  F.  W.  Clarke,    pp.  219.    (Circ. 

Inf.  6, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

63.  The  spelling  reform.    By  Francis  A.  March,    pp.  36.     (Circ.  inf.  7, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

64.  Construction  of  library  buildings.    By  WiUiam  F.  Poole,    pp.  26.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1881.) 

65.  Belation  of  education  to  industry  and  technical  training  in  American  schools.    By  E.  £.  White. 

pp.22,    (arc.  inf.  2, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 

66.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

New  York,  1881,  pp.  79.    (Circ  inf.  3. 1881.)    Out  of  print. 
Partiai  eontenti :  Uniformity  of  school  statistics,  by  Andrew  McMillan ;  The  conservation  of 
pedagogic  energy,  by  C  O.  Thompson ;  Our  schools  and  our  forests,  by  Franklin  B   Hough ; 
Museums  illustrative  of  education,  by  John  Eaton;  Education  and  the  State,  by  J.  W^. 
Patterson. 

67.  Education  in  France,    pp.  144.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 

68.  Causes  of  deafness  among  school  children,  and  the  instruction  of  children  with  impaired  hearing. 

By  Samuel  Sexton,    pp.  47.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 

69.  Effects  of  student  life  on  the  eyesight..   By  A.  W.Calhoun     pp.29.    (Circ.  inf. 6. 1881.)    Out  of 

print. 

70.  Inception,  organization,  and  management  of  training  schools  for  nurses     By  S.  A.  Martha  Cantield. 

pp.  28.     (Circ.  inf.  1, 1882.)    Out  of  print. 

71.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associiition, 

Washington.  1882.  pp.  112.  (Circ.  inf.  2, 1882.)  Out  of  print. 
Partial  contents:  Information  necessary  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  heating  and  ventilation 
of  a  school  building,  by  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.;  The  chemical  examination  of  air  as 
applied  to  questions  of  ventilation,  by  Dr.  Charles  Smart,  U.  S.  A. ;  Obstacles  in  the  way  of 
better  primary  education,  by  H.  Joni^;  Chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall;  National  aid  to  education,  from  a  Northern  standpoint,  bj* 
Dexter  H.  Hawkins;  Education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson;  Resolution  respecting  a 
national  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska;  Some  fundamental  inquries  concerning  the 
common-school  studies,  by  John  M.  Gregory;  How  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
by  W.  T.  Harris. 

72.  University  of  Bonn.    By  Edmond  Drejrfus-Brlsao.    pp.  67.     (Circ.  inf.  3, 1882  )    Out  of  print. 

73.  Industrial  art  in  schools.    By  Ciiarles  G.  Leland.    pp.  37.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1882.)    Out  of  print. 

74.  Maternal  schools  in  France,    pp.  14.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 1882.)    Out  of  print 

75.  Technical  instruction  in  France,    pp.  68.    (Circ.  inf.  6, 1882.)    Out  of  print 

76.  Legal  provisions  respecting  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,    pp.  46.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1883.) 

Out  of  print. 

77.  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,    pp.  30.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1883.) 

78.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1883.  pp.  81.  (Giro,  inf  3, 1883.)  Out  of  print 
Partial  contents:  Natural  history  in  public  schools,  its  utility  and  practicability  as  illustrated 
by  the  methods  adopted  in  New  York  City,  by  Albert  S.  Bickmore;  Communication  respect- 
ing industrial  education,  by  Chas.  G.  Leland;  The  educational  lessons  of  the  census,  by  \Vm. 
T.  Harris;  If  universal  suffrage,  then  universal  education,  by  Atticus  G.  Uaygood;  Consti- 
tutionality of  national  aid  to  education,  by  Wni.  Lawrence;  Indian  education,  by  U.  G. 
North rup,  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  School  supervision :  How  and  by  whom  the 
fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion  Is  determinetl,  by  C.  G.  Edwards  and  others. 

79.  Recent  school-law  decisions.    By  Lyndon  A.  Smith,    pp.82.    (Circ,  int. 4, 1883.)    Out  of  print. 

80.  Meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Rome.    pp.  11.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 188^  Out  of  Jiriut 
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81.  The  teaching,  practice,  and  literature  of  shortband.    (Second  and  enlarged  edition.)    By  Julias 

E.Bockw^.    pp.184.    (Giro.  inf.  2, 1884.)    Out  of  print. 
80.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.   TVith  appendix  on  national  aid  to  education.    By  Charles  Warren 

and  J.  L.  M. Curry,    pp.99.    (Circ.  inf. 3, 1884.)    Out  of  print. 

83.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington.  D.  C,  1884.  pp.  176.  (Ciro.  inf.  4, 1884.)  Out  of  print . 
Partial  eonUnts :  Snpervision  of  pnblic  schools,  by  John  W.  Holcombe;  Indian  education,  by 
J.  M.  Haworth;  Indian  education, by  R.  H.  Pratt;  Indian  education,  by  S.  C.  Armstrong; 
Arbor  day  in  the  public  schools,  by  J.  B.  Peaslee ;  Arbor  day  in  the  public  schools,  by  B.  O. 
Northrop;  Recess,  by  W.  T.  Harris;  No  recess,  by  8.  A. Ellis;  How  a  State  superintendent 
can  best  advance  popular  education,  by  £.  E.  Higbee;  National  aid  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  by  J.  W.  Dickinson ;  The  educational  status  and  needs  of  the  South,  by  Robert 
Bingham;  Legislation  respecting  national  aid  to  education,  proposed  by  the  interstate 
educational  convention,  with  remarks  and  tables ;  The  new  bill  for  national  aid  to  public 
schools,  by  B.  G.  Northrop ;  Industrial  education,  by  John  M.  Ordway;  Public  instruction 
in  indostrial  pursuits,  by  A.  P.  Marble ;  Education  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition;  The  new  order  of  Meroy,  or  Crime  and  its  prevention,  by  George  T. 
Angell;  Education  of  the  normal  color  sense,  by  B.  Joy  Jeffries ;  Supplementary  reading,  by 
George  J.  Luckey ;  Reading,  by  Chas.  G.  Edwards ;  Reading,  by  J.  O.  Wilson. 

84.  Suggestions  respecting  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.    1884-^.    pp.  28. 

(Circ.  inf.  5, 1884.)    Out  of  print. 
86.  Rural  schools.    Progress  in  the  past;  means  of  improvement  in  the  future.    By  Annie  Tolman 
Smith,    pp.90.    (Circ.  inf.  6, 1884.)    Out  of  print. 

86.  Aims  and  methods  of  the  teaching  of  physics.    By  Charles  K.  Wead.    pp.  158.    (Circ.  inf.  7, 1884.) 

87.  City  school  systems  in  the  United  States.    By  John  D.  Philbrick.    pp.  207.    (Circ.  inf.  1,  1886.) 

Out  of  print. 

88.  Teachers'  institutes.    By  James  H.  Smart,    pp.  20<i.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1885.)    Out  of  print. 

89.  Review  of  the  reports  of  the  British  royal  commissionsr  on  technical  instruction,  with  notes.    By 

Chas.  O.  Thompson,    pp.  55.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1885.) 

90.  Education  in  Japan,    pp.  56.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1885.)    Out  of  print. 

91.  Physical  training  in  American  colleges  and  universities.    By  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell.    pp,  183. 

(Circ.  inf.  5, 1885.)    Out  of  print 

92.  Study  of  music  in  public  schools.    By  CHiarles  Warren,    pp.  78.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1886.)    Out  of  print 

93.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  1886.  pp.91.  (Circ.  inf.  2, 1886.)  Out  of  print 
Partial  eontenU:  School  superintendence  a  profession,  by  M.  A.  Newell ;  Duties  of  county  super- 
intendents, by  D.  L.  Eiehle;  Reading  circles  for  teachers,  by  Jerome  Allen ;  The  coeducation 
of  the  races,  by  Chas.  S.  Young;  National  aid  to  education,  by  J.  A.  Lovett;  The  education 
And  religions  interests  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  by  S.  M.  Finger;  Forestry  in  edu- 
cation, by  Warren  Higley;  Language  work,  by  N.C.  Dougherty;  Growth  and  benefits  of 
reading  circles,  by  Herbert  M.  Skinner;  City  superintendence,  by  J.  W.  Akers;  On  the 
substitution  of  "Intermediate"  for  "Grammar"  as  a  designation  in  the  nomenclature  of 
graded  schools. 

94.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary.    By  Herbert  B.  Adams,    pp.  89.     (Circ.  inf.  1, 1887  ) 

95.  Study  of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities.     By  Herbert  B.  Adams,    pp.  299.     (CHrc. 

inf.  2, 1887.)    Out  of  print. 

96.  Proceeding!*  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1887.  pp.200.  (Circ.  inf.  3, 1887.)  Out  of  print 
Partial  eontenU :  Public  education  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  F.M.Campbell;  The  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers,  by  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  and  report  of  committee  on;  Civil 
service  and  public  schools:  I,  by  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  II,  by  Thomas  P.  Ballard;  Powers  and 
duties  of  school  oflicers  and  teachers:  I,  by  A.  P.  Marble,  II,  by  J.  M.  Green;  The  best 
system  of  county  and  city  supervision,  hy  E.  E.  Higbee;  Industrial  education  in  our  public 
schools :  I,  by  F.  W.  Parker,  II,  by  W.  B.  Powell ;  The  province  of  the  public  scliool,  by  J.  W. 
Dickinson;  What  a  small  city  is  doing  in  industrial  education,  by  H.  W.  Comptx)n;  A  sys- 
tem of  grading  for  country  schools,  by  J.  W,  Holcombe;  The  best  system  of  State  school 
supervision,  by  Warren  Easton;  State  text- books,  by  F.M.  Campbell;  The  nation  and  the 
pnblic  schools,  by  H.  W.  Blair ;  Education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson. 

97.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Univeraity  of  Virginia.    By  Herbert  B.  Adams     pp.  308.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 

1888.)     Out  of  print 

98.  History  of  education  in  North  Carolina.    By  Charles  Leo  Smith,    pp.  180.    (Circ.  inf.  2,  1888  )    Out 

of  print. 

99.  History  of  higher  education  in  South  Carolina,    l^y  C.  Meriwether,    pp.247.     {(Jirc.inf. 3, 1888.) 

Out  of  print. 
1(K>.  Education  in  Georgia.    By  Chns.  Edgeworth  Jones,    pp.154.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1888.) 
101.  Indostrial  education  in  the  South.    By  A.  D.  Mayo.    pp.  06.    (C^irc.  inf.  5, 1888:^    Out  of  print. 
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102.  Frocceilinp^A  of  the  Department  of  Saperintendence  of  tho  National  Edncational  Assooiitiozi, 

TVftshington,  D.  C,  1888.  pp.165.  (Circ.  inf.  6, 1888.)  Ont  of  print. 
Partial  contents:  Hoxr  and  to  Trhat  extent  can  manual  training  be  ingrafted  in  our  system  of 
public  Bchools?  by  Chas.  H.  Ham.  Discnased  by  A.  P.  Marble,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
H.  H.  Belfield,  M.  A.  Newell,  Chas.  H.  Ham ;  What  Is  the  purpose  of  county  institutes,  ta^d 
bow  is  it  best  secured f  by  Jessie  B.  Thayer;  Elocution:  Its  place  in  education,  by  Martha 
Fleming ;  How  shall  the  qualifications  of  teachers  be  determined?  by  A.  S.  Draper;  Arc  tbo 
normal  sohooli}  as  they  exist  in  our  several  States  adequate  to  accompUsh  the  work  for  which 
they  were  established  1  by  J .  P.  Wiokersham.  Discussed  by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Jerome  A  Ucd  , 
Edward  Brooks,  and  A.  G.  Boyden;  Moral  education  in  the  common  schools,  by  William  T. 
Harris ;  Can  school  programmes  be  shortened  and  enriched  f  by  Charles  W.  EUqt ;  Alaska>  by 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson ;  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher  to  the  school,  by  A.  15. 
Winship;  National  aid  to  education. 

103.  History  of  education  in  Florida.    By  George  Gary  Bush.    pp.  M.    (Giro,  int  7, 1888.) 

104.  Beport  on  school  architecture  and  plans  for  graded  schools,    pp.  136.    (Reprinted  ftom  Annual 

Report,  1868. ) 

105.  Suggestions  for  a  free-school  policy  for  United  States  land  grantees,    pp.  6.    1872.    Out  of  print. 

106.  Statement  of  the  theory  of  education  In  the  United  States,  approved  by  many  leading  educators. 

pp.22.    1874.    Out  of  print. 

107.  National  Bureau  of  Education ;  its  history,  work,  and  limitations.    By  Alexander  Shiras.    pp.  16. 

1875.    Out  of  print. 

108.  Educational  conventions  and  anniversaries,  187C.    pp.  187.    Out  of  print. 

109.  International  conference  on  education,  h^d  in  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  International 

Exhibition  of  1876.    pp.W.    1879.    Outofprfnt. 

110.  List  of  public-school  officials  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  1875.    pp.  G2. 

1875.    Out  of  print. 
HI.  Manual  of  common  native  trees  of  the  Northern  United  States,    pp.  23.    1877.    Out  of  print. 

112.  Arc  the  Indians  dying  outf    By  S.  N.  CUrk.    pp.  86.    1877.    Out  of  print. 

113.  International  educational  congress  to  bo  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  August,  1880.    pp.  10.    1880. 

Out  of  print. 

114.  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  barracks,    pp.  5.    1880. 
116.  Industrial  education  in  Europe,    pp.  0.    1880. 

116.  Vacation  colonies  for  sickly  schoolchildren,    pp.  4.    1880. 

117.  Progress  of  western  education  in  China  and  Siam.    pp.  13.    1880. 

118.  Educational  tours  in  France,    pp.4.    1880. 

119.  Medical  colleges  In  the  United  States,    pp.  3.    1881.    Out  of  print. 

120.  Comparative  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  50  principal  oountrios.    (Folding  sheet.)    1881. 

Out  of  print. 

121.  Fifty  years  of  freedom  in  Belgium;  Education  in  Malta;  Third  international  geographical  con- 

gress at  Venice,  1881;  Illiteracy  and  crime  in  Franco;  School  savings  banks;  Education  in 
Sheffield,    pp.8.    1881. 

122.  Organization  and  management  of  public  libraries.    By  TTilliam  F.  Poole.     (Reprint  from  Pub. 

Libra,  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  1876.) 

123.  Library  aids.    By  Samuel  Green,    pp.10.    1881.    Out  of  print. 

124.  Recognized  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,    pp.  4.    1881.    Out  of  print. 

125.  Discipline  of  the  school.    By  Hiram  Orcutt.    pp.  15.    1881.    (Reprint  of  Circ.  of  information. 

November,  1871.)    Ont  of  print. 

126.  Education  and  crime.    By  J.  P.  "Wickersham.    pp.  10.     1881.     Out  of  print. 

127.  Instruction  in  morals  and  civil  government.    By  A.  Vessiot    pp.  4.    1882. 

128.  Comparative  statistics  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  education  in  60  principal  countries. 

1880.    (Folding  sheet.)    Out  of  print 

129.  National  pedagogic  congress  of  Spain,    pp.  4.    1882.    Out  of  print. 

130.  Natural  science  in  secondary  schools.    By  F.  McLhlberg.    pp.  9.     1882. 

131.  High  schools  for  girls  in  Sweden,    pp.  0.    1882.    Out  of  print. 

132.  Bufialini  prize,    pp.  5.    1883.    Out  of  print. 

133.  Education  in  Italy  and  Greece,    pp.  8.    1883. 

134.  Answers  to  inquiries  about  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.    By  Charles  Warren,    pp.  29. 

1883.    Out  of  print. 

135.  PUntiug  trees  in  school  grounds.    By  Franklin  B.  Hough,    pp.  8.    1883.    Out  of  print 

136.  Southern  Exposition  of  1883-^,  Louisville,  Ky.    (Two  pamphlets  relating  to  the  exhibit  of  tbo 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.)    pp.  17.    1883.    pp.  7.    1884.    Out  of  print 

137.  Preliminary  circular  resi>eotlng  the  exhibition  of  education  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton 

Centennial  Exposition,    pp.  11.    1884.    Out  of  print. 

138.  Report  of  the  director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  for  the  year  188!^-83. 

By  Wm.  W.  Goodwin,    pp.  13.    1884.    Out  of  print 

139.  Building  for  tho  children  of  the  South.    By  A.  D.  Mayo.    pp.  16.     1884.    Out  of  print 
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140.  SUUstics  regarding  the  national  aid  to  edacation.    pp.  3.    1885. 

141.  PlantiDg  trees  in  school  grounda,  and  celebration  of  Arbor  Day.    By  Franklin  B.  Hoagh  and 

JohnP.Peaslee.    p.8  +  64.    1885.    Oot  of  print. 

142.  International  educational  congress  at  Havre,    pp.  6.    1885.    Out  of  print. 

143.  Statistics  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,    pp.  98.  1886.    (Reprinted  firom  Annual  Keport, 

1884-^.)    Out  of  print. 

144.  Technical  instmction.    Special  report,  180B.    pp.  33 +  784.    8^.    Washington  (1870). 
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206.  Edncation  in  southwestern  Virginia.    By  A.  D.  Mayo.    (Reprint  of  chapter  xxiv  An.  Rep.  1890-91. 

pp.  881-921.) 
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214.  Education  in  Alaska.     By  Sheldon  Jackson,     pp.  873-892.    (Reprint  from  An.  Rep.  1891-02.) 

(Misc.  pub.  1804. )    Out  of  print 
216.  Introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska,  with  maps  and  illustrations.    By  Sheldon 
Jsckson.    pp.  187.    (Reprint  of  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  70, 53d  Congress,  second  sea- 
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318.  CHiilean  International  Exposition  of  1875,  to  be  held  at  Santiago  (educational  programme.)   pp.  9. 

1875.    Out  of  print 

319.  Synopsis  of  proposed  centennial;  history  of  American  education,  1776  to  1876.    pp.18.    1875. 

Out  of  print 

320.  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.    By  F.  A.  Mareh.    pp.  10.    (From  An.  Rep.  1876.) 

321.  Latin  pronuuclatiou.    By  W.  O.  Richardson,    pp.  484-497.    (From  An.  Rep.  1876.)    Out  of  print 

322.  Pronunciation  of  Greek  in  this  country.    By  James  R.  Boise,    pp.  480-483.    (From  An.  Rep.  1876.) 

Out  of  print. 
223.  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1879.    pp.  9.    (From  Circ.  inf.  2, 1879.)    Out  of  print 

324.  Sale  of  diplomas,    pp.  4.    18S0.    Out  of  print 

325.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska,  with  majw  and  iUostrations.    By  Sheldon  Jackson,    pp.  89.   1886. 

Out  of  print 

326.  Bureau  of  Education.    Ohio  VaUey  and  Central  States  Centennial  Exposition,  July  4  to  October 

28,1888.    Exhibit  of  the  Bureau.    CompUed  by  John  W.Holcombe.    (Folding  sheet.)    pp.8. 
16^.    Out  of  print 

327.  Annual  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  being 

introductory  chapter  of  the  Education  Report  1888-89.    By  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,    pp.  28.    Out  of 
print 
329.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1887.    pp.  26.    1887. 
Out  of  print. 
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Tauu:  [.— The  total  population,  the  school  population ^  and  the  adult  male  population. 


Siat€  or  Territory. 


Estinmted 
I  total  pop- 
I  ulutiou  m 
I       1896. 


The  scbcMil  popalatioii. 


TnitcdSUtea ,  70,595,321 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division '  19.520,400 

South  Atlantic  DiTiHion I    9, 667, 000 

South  Central  Diviaion 1 2, 747. 200 


North  Central  Division. 
Wiatern  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire  (1894) . . . 

Vermont 

Ma«Mchn8<^tts 

Rhode  Island 

Connerticut 

New  Tork 

New  Jersey 

P«nnHyIvaJbia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1892)  

Maryland 

District  of  C^olambia 

Virpnia ., 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentookv 

Tenne8*ee  (1895) 

Alabama 

MiMlssippi  (1895) 

Looisiana , 

Texas  

Arkansas 

^   Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan  (1895) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1894) 

■Nebraska 

Kansas , 

western  Division : 

Montana 


Wvoming.... 

Color.ido 

New  Mexico. 
Arizona 

Utah ; 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 
Oregon  . . . 
Cslifomia  .*' 


24, 827. 541 
3. 833, 180 


Estimated  number  of  children 
5  to  18  years  of  age  in  1896. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


10,531,816  ,  10,333,562 


2. 484, 345  ' 
1,657,580  I 
2, 241,  0()0 
3,677,910  I 
470,980 


2,  467.  252 
1, 630,  090 
2,182,2r.0 
3, 596,  430 
457,  540 


655.600 
389.000 
332.500 
547  000 
393,400 
817,900 
722,000 
716,000 
947,000 

173,200 
159. 000 
273,600 
697,000 
849,300 
763,  000 
256.000 
015.000 
480,900 

993.000 
857,  (too 
709,000 
431.000 
234.000 
979,000 
270,000 
274,200 

855,000 
289,000 
509.000 
241,  641 
054.000 
641.000 
088,000 
005.000 
303.600 
401,300 
,111,000 
,  329, 000 

209,800 

99,700 

544,200 

177,200 

78,380 

258,500 

41,500 

14:J,  400 

479,  700 

378,800 

,  422. 000 


81.520 ; 

43,400  , 
-  42,  260 
290.200 
47.730  I 
96.720  I 
825. 120 
B  220. 995  I 
836,400 

24,750 
170,200 

33, 720 
292.200 
144,  400 
315,  060 
235,400 
861.700  I 

80,160 

329.900 
323,400 
309,300 
265.300 
211, 000 
529. 200 
230,100 
42,800 

553,200 
341, 100 
641,  500 
313, 850 
309, 200 
239,600 
820.000 
471.600 
42, 8-.50 
60,130 
170,900 
214.000 

19, 140 
11,010 
60.550 
25,400 
10.060 
42,430 
4,610 
19,960  1 
55,730  ! 
51,590  , 
170, 500 


79,780 
43,300 
39.710 

292,  200 
48, 170 
95,780 

826.  738 
a  217, 974 

823, 600 

24,0}i0 
169,000 


Total. 


20, 865, 377 


4,951.597 
3,  287. 670 
4, 42.),  250 
7,  274.  340 
928,520 


I 
35!  720  i 
287,500  I 
141,200 

308,  350 
231.000 
353,  600 

79,  640  , 

322,900 
312,000 
301.000 
257,  200 
209,100 
516, 800 
223,300 
39,950 

640,800 
835,000 
632,500 
308,550 
304.600 
235,100 

309.  900 
463,  200 

40.060 
67, 370 
163,600 
205,750 

18,750 
10,280 
59,200 
24,330 

0,860 
41,440 

4,470 
18,850 
63,  070 
60,  510 
166,800 


161,300 

86,  700 

81,970 

582. 400 

95,900 

192,  5tO 

a  1.651,  858 

a  438. 969 

1,  660,  000 

48,  830 
339,  200 

69,440 
579,  700 
285,600 
623.400 
466,  400 
715,  300 
159,800 

652,800 
635,400 
610,  300 
622.500 
420,  100 
1,  046, 000 
453,400 
82, 750 

•1,094.000 
676. 100 
1, 274,  000 
622,400 
613,  800 
474,  700 
629,  900 
934,  800 
82.890 
117,500 
334,500 
419,  750 

37, 890 
21,270 
119. 750 

49,  730 
19,  920 
83,870 

.  9, 080 
38,  810 
108,800 
102, 100 
337.  300 


Estimated 

—     —  j  numher  of 
_  I   male  iK?r- 

Percent-  i     sons  21 
age  of    I  years  and 
boys,      over  in  1896. 


50.48 


50.19 
50. 42 
50.66 
50.56 
60.72 


50.53 
50.06 
51.55 
49.83 
49.77 
50.2^4 
49.95 
60.09 
50.38 

50.69 
50.18 
48.55 
50.41 
50.56 
60.54 
50.48 
50.57 
50.17 

50.53 
50.89 
50.68 
50.78 
50.22 
50.61 
50.75 
51.73 

60.57 
50.45 
50.34 
50.42 
50.37 
50.48 
50.79 
50.45 
51.67 
51.16 
61.08 
50.98 

50.62 
61.78 
60.60 
51.07 
60.52 
50.59 
60.73 
51.43 
61.20 
60.52 
60.54 


19, 170,  010 


5,  666, 500 
2,  201,  890 
2,  938. 460 

6.  893. 300 
1, 469,  860 


199,600 
122,100 
101,700 
756,  300 
li:?,  COO 
245,600 

1,  983, 000 
491, 300 

1, 653, 000 

48.900 
300,900 

76,590 
388,200 
202,  000 
373.  .500 
257.100 
436.  500 
118,  200 

483,300 
422,  800 
367,000 
299,300 
276,  400 
714,  300 
290,400 
84,960 

1, 067,  000 
621.300 

1, 264, 000 
661.000 
662.  200 
473,  900 
568,200 
791,  500 
93,000 
118, 100 
316,  300 
356,800 

103, 800 

44, 420 

217,  70O 

61,860 

81, 150 

67,  720 

19,  000 

63,  510 

201.  700 

134,900 

544.100 


a  By  Stat«  census. 
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Table  2,— Data  from  United  States  Census  Jteports  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890:  (a)  Eelation 
of  the  school  population  to  the  total  population  and  to  the  adult  male  population; 
(6)  proportion  of  white  school  population  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  ;  (c)  percentage 
of  foreign  horn  in  the  total  population 


Number  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  to 
every  100  persons  of 
the  total  population. 

Number 
of  adult 
males  to 
every  100 
chUdren 
5  to  18 
years  of 

Percent- 
age of 
white 
chUdren 
5  to  18 
years  of 
age  that 
were  of 
foreign 
birth  or 
parent- 
age in 
1890. 

Percentage  of  foreign 
bom  oftotal  popula- 
tion. 

State  or  Territory. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1870. 

1880. 

i 

1890. 

1 

3 

3 

* 

« 

6 

' 

H 

• 

United  States 

3L27 

30.04 

29.01 

91.4 

PercL 
33.5 

Perct. 
14.44 

Peret. 
13.32 

Perct. 
14.77 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Soalh  Atlantic  Division 

Soutli  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Wcsterc  Division 

28.30 
33.02 
33.92 
32.40 
25.57 

26.87 
32.24 
33.13 
30.63 
25.13 

25.39 
34.04 
34.76 
29.38 
24.33 

114.4 
66.8 
65.9 
04.6 

156.7 

45.8 
6.6 
8.6 
41.5 
44.7 

20.49 
2.85 
3.62 
17.97 
31.«4 

19.40 
2.29 
3.08 
16.80 
28.29 

22.34 
2.35 
2.93 
18  1« 
25.46 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

28.01 
24.75 
27.18 
25.51 
25.66 
25.86 
28.09 
29.01 
30.55 

31.84 
31.30 
27.01 
32.89 
34.13 
33.60 
33.15 
34.42 
34.03 

34.41 
34.13 
34.40 
33.70 
31.11 
34.80 
34.16 

25.71 
22.80 
25.96 
23.98 
24.64 
24.97 
26.32 
27.98 
29.43 

29.11 
29.89 
26.87 
32.43 
33.37 
32.30 
33.21 
33.17 
32.82 

33.14 
33.44 
33.37 
34.12 
31.93 
82.60 
33.15 

24.60 
22.20 
24.65 
22.87 
24.38 
23.54 
24.57 
26.04 
27.92 

28.19 
29.28 
25.38 
34.16 
33.62 
35.35 
37.14 
35.50 
33.23 

82.76 
34.22 
35.70 
36.69 
34.04 
35,10 
35.68 
30.18 

2?.  37 
29.54 
28.26 
27.77 
29.88 
28.93 
30.17 
31.11 
/27.30 
\  29.29 
30.12 
81.69 

18.06 

21.33 

22 

28.07 

25.42 

32.45 

21.87 

27.07 

22.69 

26.96 

23.72 

123.7 
140.8 
124.1 
129.9 
118.7 
127.6 
120.1 
109.9 
99.6 

100.1 
88.7 

110.3 
67.0 
70.7 
69.9 
55.1 
61.0 
74.0 

74.0 
66.5 
60.1 
67.3 
65.8 
68.3 
64.0 
102.7 

07.6 

91.9 

99.2 

106.2 

91.6 

99.  B 

90.2 

84.7 

112.2 

100.5 

94.6 

85.0 

274.0 

208.8 
181.8 
104.3 
156.4 
80.7 
209.3 
137.9 
185.3 
132.1 
161.3 

25.0 
38.4 
33.4 
60.5 
62.4 
64.6 
54.8 
48.8 
32.3 

17.3 

24.4 

26.3 

2.8 

5.9 

.7 

2.3 

2.1 

11.5 

8.7 
2.9 
3.2 
3.1 
17.8 
16.9 
8.5 
9.6 

30.4 
17.8 
47.0 
56.1 
72.4 
76.4 
42.6 
22.5 
80.3 
61.2 
42.1 
26.4 

49.4 
47.2 
36.8 
13.2 
67.1 
66.6 
60.8 
41.1 
39.3 
27.9 
51.8 

7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.49 
21.14 
25.97 
20.  a*) 
15.48 

7.31 

10.68 

12.34 

1.12 

3.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 

4.80 
1.53 
1  00 
1.35 
8.53 
7.62 
1.04 

9.07 
13.34 
12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
19.60 
13.73 

6.46 

&86 

9.64 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.69 

3  68 

3.61 
1  08 
.77 
.81 
6.76 
7.20 
1.29 

11.94 

Kow  TTnmpshir*?-  -  t t  - ^  t  - 

19.21 

Vermont  .................. 

13.26 

29.35 

Rhode  Island 

30.77 

Connecticut  - 

24.60 

New  York 

26.19 

Now  Jersey 

22.77 

Pennsylvania 

16.08 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

7.81 

Maryland .................. 

9.05 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

8  15 
1.11 

"West  Virginia 

2.48 

North  Carolina 

.23 

South  Carolina 

.54 

Georgia 

.06 

Florida 

5  SO 

Sfluth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

3.19 

Tennessee 

113 

Alabama. 

.98 

Mississippi 

62 

TiOuisiana. .......—.. r..... 

4.45 

Texas  

0.84 

Arkansas 

1.26 

Oklahoma 

4.43 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

31.74 
33.75 
32.24 
30.28 
33.57 
32.45 
83.06 
33.57 

}23.74 

28.07 
29.83 

10.20 
0.39 
22.47 
31.90 
16.78 
35.05 
12.56 
11.30 
26.96 
32.34 
24.48 

29.75 
31.37 
30.66 
28.37 
30.85 
30.43 
31.40 
32.35 

24.34 

29.88 
81.73 

17.10 
18.06 
18.72 
29.85 
19.59 
33.39 
18.22 
22.98 
27.19 
28.63 
25.03 

13.98 
a  42 
20.28 
22.68 
34.56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

133.95 

25.00 
13.28 

88.74 
38.53 
16.55 
6.12 
60.15 
85.38 
44.25 
52.57 
20.97 
12.76 
87.45 
1 

12.35 
7.29 
ia96 
23.73 
30.82 
34.28 
16.11 
9.76 

38.32 

2L53 
1L06 

29.42 
28.14 
20.48 
6.73 
89.69 
30.56 
41.20 
30.60 
21.04 
17.45 
33.87 

12.61 

Indiana  .  ................ 

6.67 

nijnois 

22.01 

Michigan .....' - 

25.97 

"Wisconsin 

30.78 

Minnesota  r...T ^^-t.. 

35.90 

Iowa 

16.95 

Missouri 

a77 

North  Dakota 

/    44.58 
\    27.69 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

19.13 

ICnnsns 

10.  S6 

"Western  Division: 

Montana -, ^  - , 

82.61 

Wvominff  ....... .......... 

24.57 

Colorado 

20.88 

New  Mexico 

7.33 

Arizona 

31. 53 

Utah 

25.52 

Nevada 

32.14 

Idaho 

20.60 

"Washington 

25.76 

Oregon  

18.27 

California 

80.32 

uigitizea  Dy 
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Table  3. — School  aget  of  the  several  SiaiesSlate  school  ceMuses, 


State  or  Tenitory. 


Age  for 
meat- 
tendanoe 
attho 
pablie 
•oheds. 


A^fbr 

oompnl- 

soiy  Attend' 

amce. 


School  cennas. 


Bate  of 
latest 
school 
cemsus 

rex>orted. 


Age  of 

children 

enomer- 

Ated. 


Nomber  of  children 
enamerated. 


Boye. 


Girla. 


TotaL 


K«th  Atianiic  BiTMon : 

Maine 

K  ew  Haapehire ... 

Yenaant 

Maesachnsetta 

RbodeXaland 

Coanectlcat 

Koirrork 

KewJerwy 

Pennsylrania 

8iMlb  Atlantic  Diriakm : 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

Di«tnctof  Cebuafoia... 

Virginia 

WestVirginin. 

Korth  Carolina 

Sootk  Carolina 


Georgia. 
FlodSa.. 


5-21 

Overs 

6-21 

No  limit. 

Overs 

e4-21 

S-^ 

5-20 

6-21 

5-ao 

Overs 
5-21 
6.21 
6-21 
Q-21 


SovDi  Central  Diviaian : 

Kentacky 

Tenneaaee ...... 

Alabama 

Miuksippi 

Ifoaiaiana ......... .. 

Texaa 

Arkanaaa 

Oklahoma 

Sorth  Centxd  Diviaian  : 

Ohio 

Indiann., 

lUinoia 

MiehlgjBi 

Viaoonain 

Hianeeota 

Iowa.. 

Mlaoeori 

KortkDakoU 

BMithDakoto 

Keteaaka •... 

_  Kaasaa 

WeitemDifiaioB: 

Moatana .......... — 

WyvBiag 

Ooloiada... 

Hew  Mexico 

Arjzena 

rtah 

Kerada 

Make _ 

WaaUnston  ........ 


Cidl^£' 


6-^ 

^ao 

6-21 
7-21 
S-21 
6-18 

8-17 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
C-21 

5-ao 

5-21 
S^ 
6-» 

6-ao 

6-90 
5-21 
5-21 

6-21 
6-21 

6-a 
t^ 

ft-18 
6-18 
^18 
5-21 
5-21 
4-20 
0^ 


8-lS 
6-16 
8-15 
8-14  or  15 
7-16 
dS-14  or  15 
<I8-14 
7-12 
6-13 

if) 
(/> 

A<^15 
(/) 

t&-14 

^> 

if} 
(/) 

7-14 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

d8-14 
8-14 
7-44 
]:8-14 
7-J3 
8-16 

(/> 

if) 

e-14 

8-14 

h%AA 

8-14 

8^4 
e-21 
8-14 
8-16 
if) 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-15 
^14 
8-14 


1806 

1806 
1896 
1806 
1896 
1806 
1886 
1806 

1883 

ig) 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1896 

1803 
1806 

1896 
1895 
1805 
1894 
1805 
1895 
1896 
1806 

1806 
1806 
1896 
1896 
1896 

1806 
1806 
1885 
1806 
1886 
1806 

1806 

ig) 

1896 
1896 
1806 
1896 
1896 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1896 


4-21 


5-21 
5-15 
&5-1& 
4-16 
6-18 
5-18 
8-13 

6-21 


6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6-18 
6-21 

6-90 
6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
6-18 
8-17 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 

6^ 

Under  21 

5-SO 
4-20 


5-21 
6-20 
6-90 
6-90 

Sn21 

5-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
5-21 
5-21 
4-21 
5-17 


209,793 


46,196 
'87^209 


43,000 
"36' oil' 


220,006 
15,827 


217,074 

17,758 


00,093 
417,335 

74,200 

174,520 

1,651,858 

438,969 

83,585 


339, 475 
155,105 
323,427 


326,058 
UL.412 
315,073 


55,014 
665,533 
296.517 
639,400 


306,594 
78,806 

375,250 
370,252 


298,877 
78,832 

860.846 
850, 6n 


281,555 


259,976 


366,390 

284,128 

45.506 

606,946 
879,406 


852,344 
222,006 
42, 9U 

573,030 
354,820 


347,013 


336,006 


604,971 
152,508 

736, 105 
720.923 
500,757 
541, 531 
400, 502 
718,664 
456. 736 
88,507 

1, 179, 982 
733,726 

2,053,152 
699,828 
683,919 


367,009 
400,284 
34,022 
46,093 
177,847 
250,385 

21,402 


353,160 
472,  Oil 
31,860 
41.090 
171, 181 
245,886 

20,726 


720, 175 
963,195 
65,892 
88,083 
346,528 
485.771 

42.218 


68,804 
28,864 


61,795 
22,900 


40,000 
4,625 
22,155 
6L.267 
65,647 
166,800 


89.393 

4,464 

21,SO0 

59,296 

83,873 

163,728 


125, 599 
49,314 
16,936 
79,393 
0,089 
43,745 
120  563 
ISO,  620 
330,612 


Jl*^^  eeaana  imperfect  nnder  the  praaent  syatem. 

e  Oildnn  under  5  may  be  exdndad. 
•  Te  16  if  onemplejea  to  iabar. 
eUnsaaimperfeci. 


/No  compnleory -attendance  law. 
0  Ko  achool  oenevs. 
ACompnlaory  law  not  in  force. 
iCompnlBery-aUendanco  law  enacted  in  1897. 
i^Incitiee,  f  tol6. 
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Table  4. — Namhet"  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  at  vaHous  periods,  and  the 
relation  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


Stat©  or  Territory. 


Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  dur-   ,    Per  cent  of  school  populatiou 
ing  the  school  year,  oxclading  duplicates.      (5  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled. 


1870-71. 


1879-80. 


United  States 7,561.582  9,867,505 


North  Atlantic  Division.  2, 743, 344  2, 930, 345 
South  Atlantic  Division.!  603,619  1.242,811 
South  Central  Division . . !  767. 839  1,  371, 975 
North  Central  Division. .  3, 300,  660  ,4.  a33, 828 
Western  Division ,    146, 120  |    288,546 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermon  t 

MaAsachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Went  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Teuuesse© 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio   

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevatla - 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


a  152. 600 

71,957 

65,384 

273,661 

a34.U00 

113,588 

1,028,110 

169,430  , 

834.614 

20,058  I 
115,683  ; 

15, 157 
131,  088 

76,999 
a  116,  000  ' 

66,050 

49,578 

14,000  I 

I 

d  178, 457 
a  140, 000 
141.312 
117,000 
57.639 
63,504 
69, 927 


149,  827 
64,341 
75,238 

306, 777 
40,604 

119,694 
1,031,593 

204,961 

937, 310 

27.823 
162,  431 

26,  439 
220.  736 
142,  850 
252.  612 
134,  072 
236, 533 

39,  315 

d  276.  000 

300,  217 

179. 490 

236,654 

77,642 

a  220,  000 

81,972 


1889-90. 


1895-96.     1870-71.  1879-80.  1889-90.  1895-G6. 


8 


9 


12,722,581    14,379.078  |    61.45 


3, 112.  622 
1.  785. 486 
2, 293,  579 
5,  015,  217 
515,  677 


139. 676 

59, 813 

65,608 

371,  492 

52,  774 

126,  505 

1,042,160 

234, 072 

1, 020.  522 

31. 434 
184,251 

36,906 
342,  269 
193.064 
322,  533 
201,260 
381.297 

92, 472 

399,660 
447.  950 
301,  615 
334,158 
120,253 
466.  872 
223, 071 


719. 872 
450,057  I 
672.787  i 
292,466 
265,285 
113,983 
341,938  I 
330,070  ' 

a  1,660 

23,265 
89,777 

1,657 

a  450 

4,357 

a  1, 320 

0 

16, 992 

3,106 

006 

a  5, 000 

21,000 

91, 332 


729,499 
511,283  I 
704,041 
362,556  I 
299,457  I 
180.248  I 
426,057  i 
482  986  I 

13,718  ( 

92,549 
231,434 

4,270 

2,907 
22.119 

4,755 

4.212 
24,  326 

9,045 

5,834 
14,  780 
37,633  ' 
158,765  j 


797.439 
512,  955 
778, 319 
427, 032 
351,  723 
280,960 
493,  267 
620,  314 
35.543 
78,043 
240,  300 
899,  322 

16, 980 
7,052 
65.400 
18,215 
7,989 
37,279 
7,387 
14.  311 
55.964 
63,  254 
221,  756 


3,463.912 
2,000,214 
2, 689. 538 
5,510.463  , 
714,951  I 


! 


134, 140 

662,437 

65,411 

424.  353 

59.241 

141.485 

1, 176. 074 

280.330 

1, 120, 441 

c  33, 174 
219,362 
42,464 
362, 133 
215,665 
370,  920 
232,  337 
423, 786 
100, 373 

400,  126 
e478.  12r. 
319,  526 
« 350.  615 
164,  317 
616,  568 
296.575 


820,562 
543,  665 
898,  619 
€476,684 
412,  614 
354,657 
543,052 
664.947 
67. 088 
b 88,  026 
272.  310 
378, 339 

28,876 
11,682 
94,680 
23,359 
12,889 
66.710 
7.267 
32,560 
90, 113 
87.  212 
259,  697 


77.95 
30.51 
34.17 
76.87 
54.77 


a  87. 35 
91.31 


72.34 
a  59. 24 
80.83 
82.98 
63.20 
76.35 

50.04 
46.70 
41.60 
32.34 
49.47 
a  31.  23 
27.28 
11.89 
21.21 


a  32. 00 
40.36 
40.60 
24.78 
21.00 
40.29 


84.04 
78.64 
81.01 
79.66 
73.92 
75.92 
84.44 
56.03 

[39.26 

58.79  i 
74.22 


}a3 


65.50 


76.17 
50.74 
46.43 
75.84 
64.96 


89.80 
81.32 
87.21 
71.76 
69.59 
76.97 
77.10 
64.77 
74.37 

65.20 
58.13 
65.40 
45.00 
69.21 
55.87 
40.66 
46.24 
44.16 


68.61  I      68.93 


70.45 
59.22 
60.14  I 
76.46 
70.01 


69.97 
60.83 
60.81 
75.75 
77.00 


86.88 
71.28 


58.21 
42.60 
61.29 
25.87 
a  42.  40 
30.81 


72.56 
62.65 
72.02 
70.71 
62.21 
69.53 

66.19 
60.37 
63.10 
60.61 
75.27 
56.39 
47  08 
68.45 
71.10 

65.64 
74.05 
65  83 
70.  62  , 
31.58  , 
59.60 
55.41 


70.24 

a  45.  34  I 

42.28 

a4.42 


63.36 
53.97 
46.06 
a  69. 00 
67.73 
63.63 


76.69 
82.39 
74.61 
78.08 
73.78 
75.87 
83.52 
68.85 

41.68  \\ 

68.48  I 
73.23 

63.77  I 
77.44  ; 
60.82 
13.32  i 
53.16 
50.61  ' 
79.73 
77.85  1 
72.36  I 
75.02  i 
73.87  I 


76.64 

79  21 

71.97 

73,45 

69.77 

74.59 

85.51 

74.43 

71.26 

81.04  i 

76.35 

88.56  I 

71.14  I 

54.46  I 

72.20 

42.25 

52.72 

65.26 

73.80 

62.66 

70.68 

74.78 

77.38 


84.52 
6  72.03 
79.80 
72.88 
61.77 
73.50 
71.18 
63.87 
67.60 

C67.93 
64.66 
60.29 
62.47 
75.53 
59.50 
49.81 
59.26 
62.81 

61.29 
e75.23 
62.36 
tf67.10 
39.11 
58.96 
65.42 
76.95 

75.00 
80.40 
70.52 

e76.58 
67.22 
74.72 
86.20 
71.13 
68.87 

6  74.88 
81.42 
90.14 

76.20 
54.46 
79.07 
46.98 
64.71 
79.54 
80.06 
83.88 
82.78 
85.40 
77.00 


! 


a  Approximately.       6  In  1893-94.       e  In  1891-92.       d  Highest  number  enrolled.       e  In  1894-95. 
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Table  5.— Tfc«  $chool  enrollment  of  1805-06  classified  hy  sex;  per  cent  of  the  male  and  of 
ihefeinale  school  population  enrolled^  also  of  the  teiial  population. 


Stat«  or  Territory. 


rnited  States) 


Korth  Atlantic  Di vifcion 

Sonth  Atlantic  Diviuion 

Sooth  Central  Division 

Xorth  Central  DiviaioD 


Whole  number  of  ditTereut  papiU 
enrolled. 


Male. 


a  7, 307, 639 


82,003 
33. 491 


30,148 


141, 373 


19,8H2 
182,944 
113,554 
188, 178 
116,  091 
211,040 

50,6(K) 

204.607  I 
244,192  I 


a  1,756. 480 
a  1, 009, 840 
al,  368, 194 

a2,  809, 125 

Wettem  Biriaion !     a364,000 


Uorth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampebire  (1893-94) . . 

Vermont 

Ma«!*acbii»etta 

Rhode  Island 

Conuecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeuDsjivanla 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

Marvknd 

Pifttricl of  Colambia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Fk»rlda 

Swtb Central  Division: 

Kentacky 

Tennewee  (1894-95) 

Alabama 

MiMi«ippI  (1894-95) 

Looisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Michigan  (1894-95) 

Wiiconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.. .!'*'*11! !!!!!!!! 

North  Dakota 

Spath  Dakota  (1893-94)  . . . . 

Nebraska 

_^  Kansas "...'. 

Ve^IMvigion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona . 

^«ah- ... .'. .  .'.*.*  *  *.'.*.".'.  .'.*'..* 

Nevada  ...*.'* '/.*.*.*. *.**.".*..". 

Idaho 

Washington,  1  *  11 1*.  1 1 '*  y.  m 

Orejjon 

Cabfomialllllllllllllllll] 


Female. 


a7, 071, 439 


a  1,707, 432 

a  990. 374 

a  1, 321. 344 

a  2, 701, 338 

a  350, 951 


TotiJ. 


14, 379, 078 


175, 672 

82,726 

311,  895 

153, 946 

32, 615 

422,635 


456.648 
240.420 
208,787 


836,112 
80.102  i 
46,549 
139,633  I 
193, 436 


5,865 
48,  593 
13. 738 

6,789 
33, 476 

8.724 
16,  439 
45.859 
43.848 
130, 914 


30,434 
81,920 


29.093 
'i38,'957' 


22,582 
179, 189 
102,  111 
182.  742 
116, 246 
212, 746 

49,  713 

195,  519 
233,933 


174, 943 

81,591 

304,  673 

142,629 

31,071 

397,927 


441. 971 
236. 264 
203,727 


328,835 
26.986 
41,477 
132,677 
184,903 


6,717 
46,093 

9.621 

6,100 
33,234 

3,543 
16, 121 
44.254 
43.364 
128,783 


3,463.912 
2,000,214 
2, 689.  538 
5, 510  463 
714. 951 


134, 140 

62,437 

65,411 

424, 353 

60.241 

141, 485 

1, 176, 074 

280.330 

1, 120, 441 

33.174 
219,  362 

42,464 
362, 133 
215,  665 
370, 920 
232.  337 
423. 786 
100. 373 

400, 126 
478, 125 
319, 526 
350,615 
164, 317 
616.568 
296. 575 
63,686 

820. 562 
543.665 
898,619 
476.  684 
412, 514 
354,  657 
643, 052 
664,947 
57.088 
88,026 
272, 310 
378, 339 

28,876 
11,582 
94,686 
23,  359 
12,889 
66,710 
7,267 
32.560 
90,113 
87,212 
259. 697 


Per  cent  of  scbool  pop- 
ulation (5  to  18  years 
of  age)  enrolletl. 


I  Malo 

Male.  [Female      and 
female. 


60. 39       68. 43 


70.68 
60.91  ' 
61.07  I 
76.38  1 
77.28  I 


60.76 
60.54 
75.12 
76.  75  i 


68.93 


Per 
cent  of 
the 
total 
popula- 
tion en- 
rolled. 


69.97  ; 
60.83  I 
60.81  ! 
75.75  I 
77.00  ! 


73.72 
79.25  I 


70.29 
80.38 


63.17  I    60.41 
'63.96    "63.' 74 


58.14 
62.60 
78.65 
69.73 
49.31 
68.34 
63.20  I 

62.03  I 
75.63 


62.31 
62.33 
72.32 
59.26 
50.33 
60.17 
62.43 

60.54 
74.97 


66.20  , 
39.21 
58.96 
66.91  I 
76.18  I 

76.38 


71.18 
76.60 
67.53 


71.25 
70.27 
77.42 
81.72 

90.40 


68.03 
39.03 
68.95 
63.87 
77.78 

73.58 


69.88 
76.56 
66.88 


70.99 
67.37 
72.30 
81.10 
89.84 


53.25 

55.73 

80.24 

77.86 

54.09 

89.55 

67.45 

61.86 

78.88 

80.18 

80.88 

79.27 

82.36 

8.5.52 

82.28 

83.  .37 

85.00 

85.84 

j    76.78 

77.20 

84.52 
72.03 
79.80 
72.88 
61.77 
73.50 
71.18 
63.87 
67.50 

67.93 
64.66 
60.29 
62.47 
75.63 
59.50 
49.81 
59.25 
62.81 

61.29 
76.23 
52.36 
67.10 
39.11 
68.96 
65.42 
76.95 

75.00 
80.40 
70.52 
76.58 
67.22 
74.72 
86.20 
71.13 
68.87 
74.88 
81.42 
90.14 

76.20 
54.46 
79.07 
46.98 
64.71 
79.54 
80.06 
83.88 
82.78 
85.40 
77.00 


20.37 


17.76 
20.69 
21.10 
22.19 
18.66 


20.46 
16.06 
19.67 
16.66 
15.06 
17.30 
17.50 
16.33 
18.84 

19.16 
18.93 
15.30 
21.  S4 
25.40 
21.04 
18.50 
21.04 
20.87 

20.08 
25.76 
18.70 
24.62 
13.32 
20.70 
23.34 
23.23 

21.28 
23.76 
19.93 
21.26 
20.09 
21.62 
26.01 
22.13 
18.80 
21.93 
24.52 
28.48 

13.77 
11.62 
17.40 
13.18 
16.45 
25.82 
17.51 
22.71 
18.79 
23.03 
18.27 


a  Approximately. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (t.  c,  children  5  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled 
tn  the  public  schools,  for  a  period  of  years. 


Tear. 


United 
SUtes. 

North 

Sonth 

South 

North 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Central 

Central  ' 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

61.45 

77.95 

30.51 

34.17 

76.87 

62.20 

77.83 

32.27 

37.94 

77.04 

62.36 

76.70 

85.86 

38.67 

75.97 

61.40 

77.77 

42.10 

40.82 

76.98 

65.54 

78.59 

44.61 

42.47 

77.54 

64.70 

78.55 

46.72 

«7.36 

77.06 

63.92 

76.83 

47.02 

88.61 

75.60 

65.75 

77.09 

48.85 

43.50 

77.38 

64.64 

76.18 

46.72 

44.71 

75.28 

65.50 

75.17 

50.74 

46.43 

75.64 

65.03 

74-28 

51.49 

47.03 

74.59 

65.03 

74.66 

5L90 

47.02 

74.15 

66.30 

74.15 

54.80 

50.68 

75.13 

66.06 

72.83 

56.25 

53.59 

75.00 

67.96 

73.23 

67.17 

66.57 

75.46 

68.14 

72,63 

57.68 

56.82 

76.08 

67.98 

72.13 

58.96 

56.21 

74.77 

68.33 

71.60 

58.68 

68.67 

75.96 

68.20 

70.60 

58.40 

58.28 

76.63 

68.61 

70.45 

59.22 

60.14 

70.46 

69.03 

69.85 

59.80 

62.51 

76.00 

69.00 

69.98 

58.88 

03.14 

75.85 

68.72 

68.64 

60.93 

62.39 

75.52 

60.39 

69.63 

61.74 

63.37 

75.73 

60.85 

71.07 

61.73 

63.96 

75.58 

68.93 

69.97 

60.83 

60.81 

75.75 

1870-71.. 
1371-72.- 
1872-73.. 
187a -74.. 
1874-75.. 
1875-76.. 
1876-77.. 
1877-78.. 
187a-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1883-84., 
18S4-85.. 
1885-86.. 
1886-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1890-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95 o 
1895-90  a 


54.77 
54.43 
57.55 
6L04 
C4.39 
66.37 
66.12 
66.26 
65.63 
6tM 
61.83 
65.93 
67.05 
68.01 
68.53 
68.03 
67.97 
68.53 
60.39 
70.01 
73,28 
75. 3J 
73.51 
73.33 
74. 8D 
77.00 


aSabJect  to  correction. 
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Table  7. — The  average  daily  attendance  at  various  periods,  and  its  relation  in  1895-96  to 

the  enrollment. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Diyiaion  . 
SoqUi  Atlantic  DiTiaion  . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Wdtem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Diriaion : 

Maine 

Kev  Hampabire 

Vermont 

HaMachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

KeirYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennfiyl  vauia 

Soaih  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolinia 

Sonth  Cflrolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Diriaion : 

Kent^icky 

Tenneesoe 

Alabama 

Misaiaaippi 

Louiaiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

^   Oklahoma 

liorth  Central  Diviaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois. 


Michigan 

WLsconain 

Hinneaota 

Iowa 

Miaaotiri 

3forth  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota . . 

Nebraaka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

Kew  Ibxico . . . 

Arizona 

Tub 

^'evada ... 

Idaho ;'.." 

Waahington*!' - 

Ort^gon... 

CalUbmia!!;.*.'.* 


Average  number  of  pupils  attending  school 
each  day. 


1870-71. 


4,M5,317 


100, 392 
48,150 

644,100 

201.750 
22.485 
62,683 

493,  048 
86.812 

567,188 

&  12,  700 
56,435 
10,  261 
77,402 
51.336 

673,000 

644,700 
31.377 

610,900 

120,866 
669,000 
107,666 
90,000 
640,500 
641.000 
646,600 


432, 452 

295,071 

341,686 

6198,000 

6132,000 

50,694 

211,562 

187,024 

I      61,040 

6  14, 300 
52, 891 

61,100 
6250 
2,611 
6880 


12.819 

1.800 

6  600 

63,300 

615,000 

64,286 


1879-80. 


1889-90. 


6, 144, 143       8, 153, 635 


103,116 
48,966 
48,606 
233,127 
27, 217 
73,546 
573,  089 
115, 194 
601,627 

17, 439 
85,  778 
20,637 
128,404 
91,604 
170, 100 
690,600 
145,190 
27,046 

178,000 
208, 528 
117,  978 
156,  761 
654,800 
6 132, 000 
6  54,  700 


476,279 

321, 659 

431,638 

6  240,  000 

6 156,  000 

678,400 

259,  836 

6281,000 

8,530 

60.156 
137^669 

6  3,000 
1.920 

12,618 
3.150 
2,847 

17, 178 
5,401 
4,863 

10,546 

27.435 
100,966 


2, 036, 459 
1.126,683 
1,  467,  640 
3,188,732 
334, 112 


98,364 
41,526 
45,887 
273. 910 
33,905 
83,656 
642,984 
133, 286 
682,941 

19,649 
102,351 

28.184 
198,290 
121,700 
203, 100 
147, 799 
240,  791 

64,819 

225, 739 
323,548 
182, 467 
207,704 
87,536 
291,941 
!>  148, 714 


549, 269 

342,275 

538.  310 

6282,000 

200,457 

127,  025 

300,309 

384,027 

20,694 

48,327 

146, 139 

243,300 

10,506 

64,700 

38,715 

613,000 

4,702 

20,967 

5,064 

69.500 

36,946 

A  333 

146, 589 


189S-96. 


9, 747, 015 


Number 
in  daily 
attend- 
anco  for 
each  100 
enrolled 
in  1895-96. 


94.912 
a 42,  030 

46,261 
321,685 

41,691 

96,925 
772.  054 
175,  895 
802,737 

6e22,093 
123,227 

32,153 
209,528 
141,081 
231,725 
170,  201 
254,142 

66, 135 

286,861 

(2338,330 

6204,  000 

d202,  683 

115, 316 

440,249 

171,948 

35,597 

597,925 
401, 702 
681, 526 

6  d  324,62;! 

6271,000 

230,596 

845,242 

436, 388 

38,478 

a  6  54, 500 
174, 837 
252,727 

19, 443 
a  7, 700 
62, 410 
15,937 
7,641 
45,658 
5,312 
24,256 
63, 212 
61, 721 
184,124 


07.78 


69.10 
02.56 
00.74 
C9.12 
09.58 


70.75 
a  67. 30 
70.  72 
75.78 
70.37 
68.50 
65.04 
02.74 

71  es 

6  c  03.40 
56.19 
75.72 
57.85 
05.40 
02.47 
73. 27 
59.95 
Cj.89 

71.70 

rf70.77 

6  63. 84 

d57.81 

70.18 

71.40 

67.79 

55.90 

72.87 
73.90 
75.84 

6d68.1l 
665.69 
65.01 
03.57 
65  63 
67.40 

06C1.91 
61.20 
66.79 

67.34 
66.48 
65.93 
68.22 
59.28 
6a.43 
73.12 
74.48 
70.15 
70.78 
70.90 


ain  1893-94. 


6  Approximately. 


c  In  1891-92. 


din  1894-95. 
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Table  8. — (1)  Average  Ifngth  of  school  term  at  varioua  periods.  (2)  Aggregaie  numher  of 
days'  schooling  given  to  all  pupils.  {5)  The  same  compared  with  ike  school  population 
and  the  enrollment  (columns  7  and  8). 

Note.— Certain  States  report  their  school  term  in  months.    Thrae  have  been  uniformly  reduced  to 
day«  by  multiplying  by  20. 


Average  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  during  the  year. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. .. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaHsaohnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUimiis 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakata 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1870-71 


132.1 


162.0 
97.4 
91.6 
138.9 
119.2 


98.0 
70.0 
115.6 
169.0 
170.0 
172.4 
176.0 
178.0 
127.2 

132.0 

183.0 

200.0 

93.2 

76.8 

flSO.O 

c  100.0 

59.0 


c  110.0 

c77.  0 

66.5 

110.0 

c65.0 

e  140.0 


165.0 
98.5 
146.7 
140.0 
155.0 
C83.0 
130.0 
90.0 

C75.0 

72.0 
116.0 

C89.0 

c  200.0 

92.0 

clll.O 

0 

152.0 

142.0 

C45.0 

C80.0 

C90.0 

123.0 


1879-80 


130.8 


1889-90 


134.7 


1895-96 


Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing given  in 
lfS5-96. 


Average 
!  number 
!  of  davs' 
'  schooling 


Average 
number 

of  dSTS 


given  fori  attended 
every       by  each 
child  5  to 

18  years 
of  age  in 

1895-96. 


pupil  en- 
rolled in 
1895-96. 


140.5     1,369,882,914 


159.2 

166.6 

92.4 

99.9 

79.2 

88.2 

139.8 

148.0 

120.2 

135.0 

109.0 
105.3 
125.6 
177.0 
184.0 
179.0 
178.5 
192.0 
133.4 

158.0 
187.0 
193.0 
112.8 
90.0 
50.0 
70.0 
e65.0 


102.0 
68.0 
81.8 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 


152.0 
136.0 
150.0 
150.0 
165.0 
94.0 
148.0 
c  104.0 

c96.0 

82.0 
120.0 

96.0 
119.0 
c 132. 0 
111.0 
109.0 
128.0 
143.0 

94.0 
cDl.O 

90.0 
146  6 


112.0 
117.7 
136.0 
177.0 
188.0 
182.0 
186.5 
192.0 
147.6 

166.0 
184.0 
178.0 
118.2 
97.0 
59.2 
69.6 
83.3 
e  120.0 

94.0 
86.0 
73.6 
c86.0 
100.6 
100.0 
C75.0 


166.5 
130.0 
155.4 
156.0 
158.6 
128.0 
156.0 
129.4 
113.0 
145.0 
140.0 
136.0 

142.7 
e  120.0 
144.4 
i;67.0 
126  0 
123.0 
140.0 
669.8 
97.2 
118.2 
157.6 


175.5 
107.8 
93.0 
151.6 
142.0 


I 


5.7 


95.3 


420.  086,  277 
134,  833.  572 
166, 909, 062 
577, 425,  373 
70, 628, 640 


84.8 
41.0 
37.7 
79.4 
76.1 


121.3 

,  67.4 

62.1 

104.8 


136.0 

12,  908, 032 

80.0 

96.2 

a  124. 75 

a5. 243, 243 

a60.5 

aSI.O 

15.4 

7, 124, 259 

86  9 

108.9 

18.6 

59. 833,  410 

102.7 

141.0 

190.0 

8,051,180 

84.0 

135.9 

187.47 

18,  168,  530 

94.4 

128.4 

175.  00 

146, 492, 465 

88.7 

124.6 

184.00 

34, 148, 333 

77.8 

121.8 

159.6 

128, 116,  825 

77.2 

114.4 

Ik;160.  00 

6  c  8, 640. 881 

6674.6 

66109.7 

182.00 

22,427,314 

66.1 

102.2 

182.00 

6,041,695 

85.8 

142  3 

119.  00 

24, 933, 832 

43.0 

68.9 

111.  00 

15,659.991 

54.8 

72.6 

05.4 

16, 154, 815 

24.3 

40.9 

71.4 

12, 160, 539 

26.1 

52.3 

4110.5 

c  28. 082,  691 

6  39.3 

666.3 

102.00 

6, 731, 814 

42.1 

67.1 

<2115.00 

(J  32, 989, 015 

6  50.5 

682.5 

(292.4 

(i31,261.602 

(249.2 

(265.4 

69.2 

c  14, 116.800 

623.1 

6  44.2 

(2105. 4 

d21,362,788 

(f40.9 

d60.9 

105.8 

11, 723.  496 

27.9 

71.3 

92.8 

40,  626, 164 

38.9 

65.9 

69.68 

11, 981. 337 

26.4 

40.4 

80.00 

2,  847, 760 

84.4 

44-7 

166.00 

99.255.550 

90.7 

121.0 

a  142. 5 

6  57.242,500 

684.7 

6105.3 

157.9 

107,612,914 

84.5 

119.8 

(il58.2 

c(251,355,200 

6(282.5 

6dl07.8 

o  160.0 

6  43,360,000 

6  70.7 

6105.1 

155.6 

32,  559,  040 

68.6 

01.8 

160.00 

55,  238,  720 

87.7 

101.7 

140.00 

61, 094, 320 

65.4 

91.9 

107.5 

4, 139,  365 

49.9 

72.5 

a<5l36.00 

ae7,456,800 

0663.4 

OC84.7 

158.9 

27, 183, 724 

83.1 

102.0 

120.00 

80, 827.  240 

72.3 

80.2 

149  2 

2, 902. 438 

76.6 

100.5 

C90.00 

6  693.000 

682.6 

650.8 

159.7 

9, 966, 877 

83.3 

105.3 

91.00 

1, 450,  267 

29.2 

62.1 

126.8 

968, 879 

48.6 

7.'>.2 

152.00 

6, 940, 016 

82.8 

104.0 

147.00 

780  864 

86.0 

107.5 

104.00 

2, 522,  024 

65.0 

77.5 

89.2 

6,638  510 

51.8 

C2.6 

c 109. 00 

6  6.727,589 

6  65.9 

f77. 1 

174. 00 

32, 037, 576 

95.0 

123.3 

a  In  1893-94. 


6  In  1891-92 


e  Approximately. 


(iDi4894-95. 
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STATE   COMMON-SCHOOL   SYSTEMS.  LXT 

Ohtenatiom  on  Table  8. — The  "  aggregate  number  of  days'  schooling  given"  to  all 
pupils  (see  column  6),  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  aggregate  number  of  days 
tttended  by  all  the  pupils,  has  been  computed  for  those  Statue  which  do  not  make  an 
explioil  report  of  this  item  by  multiplying  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
by  the  average  length  of  school  term  in  days. 

CooTersely,  the  average  length  of  school  term  (column  5)  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  for  each  of  its  geographical  divisions  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  attended  by  the  average  daily  attendance. 

By  this  method  the  school  term  of  each  State,  in  takiftg  the  average,  is  in  fact  given 
t  weight  proportioned  to  the  school  attendance  of  the  State,  as  should  be  done  under 
t  correct  interpretation  of  the  expression,  "Average  length  of  school  term/'  The 
Twolt  might  more  properly  be  called  "Average  length  of  albtendance,''  which  is  essen- 
tially what  it  is  desired  to  know. 

A  method  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  States  for  finding  the  average  school  term,  < 
of  a  county,  for  instance,  is  to  weight  the  different  school  terms  of  the  towns  or  dis- 
tricts the  county  is  composed  of  by  the  number  of  schools  in  each.  In  other  words, 
the  total  number  of  days  (or  months)  all  the  schools  of  a  county  were  kept  is  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  schools  to  get  the  average  time  each  one  was  kept.  So,  in 
finding  the  average  term  for  the  State,  the  school  is  taken  as  the  unit  instead  of  the 
popil,  the  Bureau's  method.  When  the  schools  differ  much  in  size  (number  of 
papils),  as  they  do  in  all  mixed  urban  and  rural  systems,  varying  from  some  half  a 
dozen  to  500  or  more  pupils  each,  the  average  term  obtained  by  this  method  varies 
considerably  f^m  that  obtained  by  the  foregoing.  The  long  terms  of  the  large  city 
■chools  not  being  given  their  proper  weight,  the  resulting  average  is  too  small.  The 
■ame  objection  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  weighting  the  school  terms  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  or  towns  by  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each. 

8till  another  method  is  to  add  together  the  school  terms  of  the  different  counties 
•r  towns  and  divide  by  the  number  of  such  counties  or  towns;  1.  e.,  the  simple  arith- 
■letical  mean  is  taken.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Indiana  School  Report  of 
1894  (p.  572)  in  the  return  from  Marion  County,  where  it  is  stated  that  14,193  pupils 
in  Indianapolis  attended  185  days,  and* 856  pupils  in  West  Indianapolis  attended  160 
days,  while  the  average  time  the  whole  15,049  pupils  attended  is  computed  at  172^ 
days,  although  nearly  all  (16  out  of  every  17)  attended  185  days.  This  method,  if  it 
can  he  BO  called,  gives  altogether  too  short  an  average  term,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
in  defense  of  it.  It  is  as  if,  wishing  to  get  the  population  per  square  mile  of  Minne- 
iota  and  Dakota  combined,  we  said,  Minnesota,  9.86;  Dakota,  0.92;  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  combined  territory  (0.92-|-9.86)-r2=5.39, 
instead  of  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  two  States  by  the  combined  area  in 
•quare  miles. 

The  "aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance"  is  a  statistical  item  of  the  utmost 
^plicity  and  of  great  value,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Every  teacher's  register  that  records  the  number  of  papils 
present  each  day  in  any  school,  as  they  all  presumably  do,  contains  the  data  for 
ascertaining  it  for  that  school  for  the  school  year  by  the  simple  process  of  addition 
9f  summing  up. 

ED  96 in 
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Table  9. — (1)  Length  of  school  term,     (S)  The  aggregate  nvmher  of  dayt^  achoolimg  given 
compared  with  the  echool  population. 


Av.r.g..e.gthof  ^hoolUrm,  ind.y..    ,  ^X^^^'eTc'^d'^st^S ,'^SS'K:*' 

Year. 

1 

1 
"3 

5 

1 

5 

li 

1 

5 

\i 

1 

s 

li 

a 

5 

1 

1 

to 

1 

a 

5 

II 

II 

B 
1§ 

1 

5 

1. 

p  § 

50.6 
59.8 
56.8 
50.8 
60.2 
62.2 
62.3 
64.3 
63.3 
64.4 
62.7 
63w2 
63.9 
67.7 
67.3 
68.7 
68.7 
71.3 
71.6 
71.4> 
73.0 
73.1 
74.4 
74.6 
77.0 
79.4 

g 

1 

P 

£ 
5 
S 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80....... 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 :. 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 '. 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-93a 

1895-96a 

132.1 
133.4 
129.1 
128.8 
130.4 
133.1 
132.1 
132.0 
130.2 
130.3 
130.1 
131.2 
129.8 
129.1 
130.7 
130.4 
131.3 
132.3 
133.7 
134.7 
135.7 
136.9 
136.3 
139.0 
141.4 
140.5 

152.0 
151.9 
154.6 
154.8 
158.7 
15&0 
157.2 
157.6 
160.1 
159.2 
158.7 
160.6 
161.0 
156.0 
163.1 
101.6 
165.9 
164.4 
164.1 
166.6 
168.1 
160.1 
169.6 
172.5 
173.5 
175.5 

97.4 
103.4 
97.4 
95.6 
95.2 
95.6 
91.4 
89.7 
88.6 
92.4 
92.4 
95.9 
95.0 
95.6 
93.4 
93.4 
95.3 
95.7 
95.0 
99.9 
103.8 
105.3 
103.4 
108.2 
106.0 
107.8 

9L6 
97.7 
89.1 
81.1 
81.0 
83.5 
80.3 
86.7 
81.9 
79.2 
82.1 
82.5 
82.5 
85.9 
87.5 
86.9 
87.5 
87.6 
88.9 
88.2 
92,0 
94.1 
93.0 
99.9 
99.6 
03.0 

133.0 
136.1 
129.6 
132.6 
134.6 
139.1 
139.8 
140.1 
130.4 
139.8 
138.8 
137.1 
137.1 
138.6 
130.8 
140.4 
139^5 
144.0 
147.5 
148.0 
145.8 
146.8 
146.6 
147.4 
152.9 
15LC 

119.2 
121.8 
118.3 
119.0 
132.5 
130.3 
130.1 
129.9 
132L0 
129.2 
133.8 

im2 

132.6 
133.8 
131.8 
130.8 
131.6 
130.7 
135.7 
135.0 
136.9 
139.1 
13&8 
138.3 
142.6 
142.0 

48.7 
49.5 
47.8 
49.6 
51.0 
51.4 
51.1 
53.2 
52.0 
53.1 
52.0 
52.9 
53.8 
55.5 
56.8 
57.3 
57.7 
58.7 
58.9 
59.2 
GO.  4 
61.1 
6L4 
03.6 
65.3 
65.7 

70.2 
68.9 
67.0 
70.4 
72.9 
73.7 
73.6 
75.6 
75.0 
74.5 
72.2 
73.3 
74.4 
72.5 
77.2 
70.7 
77.8 
76.8 
76.7 
76.8 
77.9 
78.5 
7a  5 
81.4 
84.6 
84.8 

18.1 
20.3 
21.7 
24.5 
26.1 
26.8 
26.3 
26.8 
25.7 
29.3 
28.5 
30.6 
32.0 
32.7 
83.7 
33.7 
34.8 
35.5 
35.4 
37.3 
37.9 
37.8 
38.6 
41.5 
49.9 
4L0 

2L8 
25.8 
23.4 
21.9 
23.5 
20.1 
19.8 
24.3 
23.9 
24.2 
25.0 
25.6 
26.8 
30.0 
31.4 
32.0 
32.1 
33.6 
34.0 
33.9 
35.5 
37.1 
36.6 
40.6 
40.7 
87.7 

45.9 
46.0 
45.0 
46.1 
53.6 
54.4 
54.3 
54.5 
56.7 
54.9 
56.9 
58.0 
57.3 
61.6 
68.3 
59.6 
59.1 
57.8 
61.7 
6L2 
64.0 
68.7 
67.5 
69.1 
73.8 
76.1 

a  Subject  to  correction. 
Table  10. — Number  and  sex  of  teachers — Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


State  or  Tenitorj. 

1 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
Sontli  Atlantic  Division... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division  ... 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Mainn 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Itbotio  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georfcia 

Florida 

a  Approximately. 


Whole  number  of  different 
teachers  employed. 


Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


01,208 
fc280 

379 
1,078 

185 
ae432 
5,421 

779 


ad  218 
1,106 
136 
3.003 
3,828 
4,294 
2,028 
4.507 
1,046 


a5,  518 

62,907 

2,572 

11, 197 

1,517 

ac3,529 

28,399 

4,841 

17,968 

ad  622 
3,510  ! 
895  j 
5,414  ! 
2,626  I 
3,591  I 
2,419  I 
4,414  I 
1,462  I 


6,786 

a24.4 

a27.2 

a  16.0 

63.187 

15.0 

16.8 

9.8 

2,951 

10.5 

16.8 

12.0 

12,275 

12.7 

13.2 

9.8 

1,702 

a20.4 

20.2 

12.6 

ac3,962 

a22.1 

a  22.  8 

a  13. 4 

33,820 

22.9 

26.0 

16.9 

5,620 

82.5 

28.5 

18.4 

26,704 

42.8 

45.5 

84.2 

d840 

a29.9 

a  46. 6 

a  31.0 

4.616 

45.0 

42.6 

27.8 

1,031 

8.2 

7.8 

13.0 

8,417 

04.5 

61.8 

41.5 

6,454 

79.0 

75.2 

63.4 

7,885 

0  73.2 

071.3 

69.1 

4,447 

62.4 

59.5 

49.6 

8,921 

71.4 

a  65. 2 

53.3 

2,508 

a65.7 

6L6 

48.0 

rtl8.7 
68.8 
12.8 
8.8 
10.9 
aclO.9 
16.0 
13.9 
32.9 

ad26.0 
24.0 
13.2 
35.7 
59.3 
54.5 
45.8 
50.5 
41.7 


6  In  1893-94. 


e  In  1894-95. 
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•i Table  10. — Kumher  and  sex  of  teachers — Percentage  of  male  teachers — Continued. 


,  State  or  Territoiy. 


Soatb  Central  Division: 

Kentncky .... — .... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missinsippi 

Loaisiana 

Texoa 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Xorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minaesola 

lova 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Sebraska 

Eaneas 

WMteni  Division : 

Montana 

S 

Kew  Mexico 

Ariaona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wadiington 
OPBBon ...... 

Galifomia... 


"Whole  nnmber  of  different 
teachers  cmidoyed. 


4.962 

65,157 

4,260 

63,647 

1,301 

6,815 

4,391 

705 

10,305 
7,130 
7,057 

63,634 
2,440 
2,544 
5,614 
5,013 
1,043 

cl,368 
2,700 
4.294 

226 

105 

747 

341 

113 

493 

48 

262 

1,184 

1,287 

1,4QS 


Fentale. 


5,247 
63,756 
2,921 
64,208 
2,146 
6,402 
2,282 
1,028 

14,875 
7,754 

IP,  360 

612,379 

9.894 

8,975 

22,507 
8,931 
1,984 

e3.448 

•   7,868 

7,406 

730 

360 

2,174 

243 

211 

602 

242 

465 

2,061 

2,030 

5,480 


Percentage  of  male  teachers. 

1895-00. 


TotaL    ,   1870-71.      1870-80.  '  1889-90. 


10, 209 
68,913 

7.181 
67,855 

3,537 
13,217 

0,673 

1,733 

25,180 
14,884 
25,416 
6 16. 013 
12,334 
11,519 
28,121 
14,844 
3,027 
<;4,816 
10.0G8 
11,700 

056 

465 

2,921 

584 

324 

1,185 

290 

727 

3,245 

3.317 

6,885 


a  66.0 
a  75.0 

66.8 
aGO.8 

50.9 
077.3 
a  75. 6 


43.2 
60.5 
43.5 
26.3 
a28.8 
33.7 
39.0 
65.3 

0  24.7 

51.9 
47.2 

a60.3 

a28.6 

48.8 

a  91. 7 


55.0 

32.4 

a64.3 

a  46. 5 

a51.7 

40.0 


64.6 
74.4 
63.8 
61.2 
46.1 
a  75.0 
78.4 


47.8 
57.5 
89.7 
29.2 
28.0 
35.9 
33.6 
58.1 

a  40. 8 

40.7 
45.1 

38.5 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.5 
54v5 
46.7 
57.4 
87.4 
48.3 
33.6 


49.8 
61.8 
62.9 
49.6 
44.7 
01.1 
6a5 


ai 

46.6 
16.3 
a33.4 
40.6 
43.3 
21.4 


43.1 

51.1 

32.5 

22.3 

19.8 

23.9 

20.6 

44.4 

28.3 

29.0 

27.1 

40.8 

22.0 

22.4 

26.2 

62.2 

38.8 

8 


48.6 
657.9 
50.  S 
646.4 
39.3 
51.6 
65.8 
40.7 

40.9 
47.9 
27.8 

622.7 
19.8 
22.1 
20.0 
39.8 
36.1 

e28.4 
26.8 
36.7 

23.6 
22.6 
25.6 
58.4 
34.9 
41.6 
16.6 
36.0 
36.5 
38.8 
20.4 


a  Approximately. 


6  In  1804-95. 


cin  1893-94. 


Table  11. — Shotcinfff  for  ajieriod  of  years,  what  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers 

were  males. 


Taar. 

United 
Statca. 

North 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 

Central 

Division. 

North 

Central 

Division. 

TTestom 
Division. 

W70-71 

41.0 
41.8 
41.2 
41.6 
42.2 
42.3 
42.8 
43.1 
43.3 
42.8 
41.7 
39.7 
38.2 
87.9 
37.4 
37.4 
37.4 
36.4 
34.9 
34.5 
33.5 
32.5 
32.0 
32.2 
32.4 
32.6 

26.2 
26.1 
26.1 
26.8 
26.7 
27.9 
28.2 
28.5 
29.1 
28.8 
27.4 
25.7 
23.0 
23.4 
22.5 
22.4 
22.6 
21.6 
20.2 
20.0 
19.4 
18.9 
19.1 
19.0 
18.8 
19.2 

63.8 
63.4 
63.3 
62.9 
63.3 
63.1 
62.7 
62.6 
62.8 
62.6 
61.4 
59.4 
57.3 
66.5 
55.6 
54.5 
53.4 
63.2 
51.7 
49.1 
47.0 
46.3 
45.2 
45.1 
45.3 
44.7 

67.5 
68.3 
68.9 
09.4 
69.1 
68.0 
67.8 
67.7 
67.8 
67.2 
67.0 
65.8 
63.5 
03.2 
62.9 
62.2 
63.5 
60.7 
58.8 
57.5 
66.4 
55.5 
55.7 
53.7 
52.7 
52.8 

43.2 
43.4 
42.8 
42.5 
42.5 
42.4 
43.0 
42.8 
42.7 
41.7 
39.9 
37.7 
35.0 
35.3 
34.8 
35.2 
34.8 
34.0 
32.3 
32.4 
31.4 
29.7 
28.7 
29.4 
30.2 
30.4 

45  0 

1871-72 

43  5 

»72-73 

43.0 
44.5 

1873-74 

1*74-75...*. 

44.1 
45  3 

187V76 

1S76-77 

44.4 
43  0 

1877-78 

Wg.79 

42  3 

ir!9-80 

40  3 

1880-81 

37.3 
37  1 

1881-82 

UBJ.83..:::::;:::;::::  ;::;;:::::::::::: 

35.9 
34.5 
34  6 

MB8-84 

WS4-«5 

«»-«6 

34  2 

1886-87 

34.5 

30  8 

1887-88 

1888-80 

31  2 

1889-00 

31.1 
30.4 
30.0 
29.8 
29.6 
29  9 

1890-91 :.; 

1881-92 

1892-93 

18KMM 

1894-950 

l»6^c 

29.7 

a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  12. — Teaehert'  talariea — Number  of  iohoolhausea — Value  of  school  property . 


State  or  Territory. 


Aremge  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers. 


Males. 


Females. 


Komber  of 
buildings 
used  as 
school- 
houses. 


Estimated 
value  of  all 
school  prop- 
erty.      I 


i 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Diyision. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Diyision: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1893-94). 

Vermon  t 

Massachasetts 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Vir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Diviaion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1894-95) 

Alabama 

Mississippi  ( 1894-95) 

Louisiana 

Texas ^ 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niiiiois 

Michigan  (1894-96) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) . . . 

Nebraska 

Knnsas 

Western  Division: 

M  on  tana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

A^rizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California , 


$47. 37 


$40.24 


240,968 


$455,948,164 


61.18 
33.15 
40.84 
47.53 
60.03 


43.89 
49.78 
38.68 
136. 03 
100.53 
84.65 
672.67 
83.03 
44.78 

636.60 

6C48.00 

6  e  111.  62 

40.93 


44.81 
80.66 
84.78 
88.23 
62.87 


81.94 
27.36 
26.72 
50.30 
50.46 
42.84 
652. 17 
48.13 
88.28 

634.08 

6  0  40.40 

6<i69.00 

26.91 


25.38 
23.44 


21.40 
22.41 


37.51 


44.03 
631.88 


32.48 


37.18 
626.18 


31.70 

34.67 

db6.n 

32.77 


26.55 

30.95 

d46.48 

29.55 


42.00 
48.25 
59.76 
46.17 
65.27 
47.30 
38.28 
49.50 
40.29 


39.00 
40.25 
50.63 
35.09 
32.21 
84.96 
32.23 
42.50 
34.84 


44.53 
43.82 

664.13 

58.04 

664.07 


72.90 
65.21 
97.77 
58.52 
44.56 
45.16 
S80.19 


87.58 
35.58 

649.72 

45.89 

653.^74 


66.26 
44.00 
62.10 
46.31 
38.14 
37.42 
€65.42 


43,548 
35,185 
47.366 
102,350 
12,619 


4,196 
1,998 
2,256 

a4,539 

616 

1,633 

12,027 
1,763 

14,620 

a  497 
a2,389 
114 
6,977 
6,475 
6,603 
4,140 
6,752 
2,238 

8,211 
7,212 
7,039 
0,264 
2,894 
10, 126 
4,440 
1,180 

13. 072 

e9,890 

12,032 

7,835 

«6,795 

6,670 

13,686 

10, 076 

2,032 

3,524 

6,720 

9,418 

591 

306 

1,654 

a  492 

a  293 

942 

225 

658 

1,890 

1,940 

3,528 


178,586,923 
19,315,946 
20,588,290 

200, 133, 720 
87,823,285 


3,738,506 

8,086,824 

1,600,000 

86, 780, 727 

4, 147, 279 

8,829,146 

60,833,120 

11,928,227 

48,143,088 

904,426 
64,000.000 
8,260,000 
3.070,010 
3, 227. 141 
1, 003, 166 

746.676 
2.476,188 

628,340 

4,216,750 
8,092,503 
1,373,000 
1,636,055 
6930,000 
7, 289, 184 
1,679,888 
371.460 

40,175,975 

e  18. 867, 494 

43,765,475 

16,766,882 

6  s  11. 100. 000 

14.271,771 

15,867,425 

15, 032. 082 

1,926,420 

3,434,805 

8,779,760 

10,145,631 

1,933,395 
428,706 

6,859,477 
264,430 
428,935 

2,471.338 
298,414 
712, 681 

4,837.413 

2,988,312 
17, 100, 184 


a  Number  of  schools.       6  Approximately.       0  In  1894-95.       diu  1892-93. 


sin  1893-94. 
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Table  13.— Private  schools. 


•  LXIX 


State  or  Territory. 


Kninber  of 

pupils  ia 

private 

schoola. 


Total  public 'PjS«f«*«^ 
andpHyate  t  ^^^^^.^ 
enrofiment.       P'^^jj 


1 


Tnited  States. 


al,  334. 800 


16,713,878 


yortfa  Atiantio  Diviaion  . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion  . 
Sooth  Centna  Diviaion . . . 
Korth  Central  Division. . . 
Weatem  Diviaion 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion : 

Maine 

New  Hamphahire  <1883-M) . 

Vermont 

ICaasachusette 

Bhode  Island 

Conneoticiit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atiantio  Diviaion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  <lS9»-94).... 

North  Carolina  (1891-92)  ... 

Sonth  Carolina.. 


Georgia  (1893-94). 
rida.. 


Florid 
Sooth  Central  Division : 
Kentucky  (1894-95).. 
Tennessee  (1891-92)  . 


Mississippi  (1894-95)  ... 

Loaisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklab  oma 

North  Central  Diviaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlnois 

Michigan  (1894-95) 

Wiaoonsin  (1894-95).... 

Minnesota  (1894-95) .... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota  (1893-94). 

South  Dakote  (1893-94). 

Nebraska^ 

Kansaa 

Western  Division : 

Montana  (1893-94) 

Wyoming  (1894-95) 

Colorado  (1892-93) 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

CalObmia 


a 525, 500 
a  105, 300 
a  164, 500 
a494,000 
a45.500 


3,989,412 
2, 105, 514 
2,854,068 
6,004,463 
760,451 


I 


7,425 
6,08T 
67,084 
15,706 
26,577 
167,201 
45,021 


69,862 
71,498 

491, 437 
75,037 

168,062 
1. 343. 275 

325,351 


bS,000 

26,200 

1,894 

26.198 


47,464 
388,333 
220,709 
361, 556 


14, 151 


450, 833 


26,400 
45,428 


494,371 
532,935 


21,203 
'V5,6o6 


371,818 
'361, 575' I 


139, 969 
43,636 
50,164 
20,073 
36.129 
18,663 
400 
1,888 


1,038,588 
620.320 
447,635 
372. 165 
579, 181 
683,610 
47, 761 
89,914 


175 
3,813 
3,411 

972 
1,613 
a  100 


26,559 
11.428 
80,902 
26,770 
13,861 
68,223 
7,367 


4,548 

5,299 

21, 405 


94,661 
92,511 
281, 102 


8.49 


13.17 
5.00 
5.76 
8.23 
5.98 


10.63 
8.51 
13.65 
21.05 
15.81 
12.45 
13.84 


10.55 
6.75 


7.25 
*3.*i4 


5.34 
8.53 


5.70 
'l66 


13.48 
8.38 

11.21 
5.39 
6.24 
2.73 
.84 
2.10 


3.16 
1.53 
4.71 
12.74 
7.01 
2.22 
1.36 


4.81 
6.73 
7.61 


a  An  estimate  for  all  the  States  of  the  Division  for  1895-96. 


b  Approximately . 
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Table  14. — Beceipt  of  school  moneys. 


State  or  Territory. 


Income 
from  per- 
manent 
fumlt)  and 
rents  of 
school 
lands. 


From  taxation. 


From  State  [  From  local 
taxes.      !       taxes.       , 


Total  from 
taxation. 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


Total  reve- 
nue (ex 
eluding 

balance  on 

hand  and 

proceeds 

of  bond 

sales). 


United  States |7,  e4«,  152  t35, 280. 153  !$123, 219, 526  '$158, 499, 679  $15, 248, 597   $181, 394, 428 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 

South  Central  Division 

Is'orth  Central  Division... 
"VTesteru  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hainpbhiro  (1893- 
94) 

Vermont 

^Massachusetts 

Khode  Islaud 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jorsoy 

Pennsylvania 

South  *At  Tan  tic  Division: 

Delaware  (1889-90) b  ... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1894-95) 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1894-95)... 

Ivouisiana 

Texas  

A  rkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1894-95) 

"Wisconsin 

M  iuneaota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 
.     Montana 

Wyoming 

Colora<lo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon , 

California 


$7, 646, 152 

935, 280. 153 

'      952, 951 

1^,  500. 921 

551.281 

4,104,627 

8011,  050 

8, 087, 066 

4,  544.  209 

7,  361. 870 

728, 601 

3,  219, 669 

'  ■■ 

■  ■"" 

49,  482 

515,742 

14,753 

86,817 

48,  402 

88,258 

a  184, 007 

0 

9.094 

118, 034 

109,543 

261,664 

277.  670 

3,  748,  744 

200,000 

2, 196, 240 

0 

5,  491, 422 

60,000 

<:6,0::0 

58,  528 

574,  057 

0 

0 

44,  723 

915, 430 

650.000 

330, 995 

0 

705, 166 

0 

484,311 

d 300,  577 

6958,940 

37, 453 

129, 728 

138,  938 

1,  804,  360 

122.347 

1,  240. 176 

145.000 

350.000 

77, 946 

923,  500 

49.  J21 

315.452 

/  335. 698 

2,  839,  751 

0 

490, 549 

0 

(7123.278 

257,  214 

1,741,649 

604,050 

1. 708, 008 

689,  348 

1,000. 000 

6312,000 

570,  081 

6200,000 

6657,848 

d418, 172 

6702,518 

235,609 

0 

682, 386 

686, 802 

153. 551 

154.964 

146,  220 

0 

642.5,000 

6140,000 

420,  713 

0 

8,736 

0 

24,888 

0 

78, 321 

0 

0 

0 

(<•) 

<y  190,  743 

(») 

253,734 

107,  961 

10,324 

13, 935 

0 

99,  303 

0 

136.457 

0 

6259,000 

.  2,764,868 

1,076,584 

729, 176 

766.  529 

11,630,863 

1,  170.  782 

1,  968, 170 
15,141.044 

2,  68:1.  708 
12,  578, 024 

209,000 

1,4.58,334 

1, 050.  369 

813.220 

1, 219,  976 

15.  258 

83,  323 

380.  245 

44T,  722 

1,  079.  254 

176.256 
488.595 
801.623 
698.6.50 
171,686 

9,941.618 
3,911.440 
13.133.810 
4,461,875 
3, 870,  2h6 

3,  264. 362 
7, 456,  0.35 
5, 006, 683 

620,903 

1,006,968 

62,090.125 

3,331,408 

677. 301 
189. 144 

1,993.384 
161. 494 
11.235 
672.  554 
75,  232 
255,  619 
828, 191 
997.  640 

2, 517,  828 


815, 993 
854.  787 
11.630.863 
1,288,816 
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Table  15. — The  $chool  revenue  compared  (1)  with  the  adnlt  male  population  and  (;?)  iviih 
ike  school  populatiotiy  etc.     Percentage  analysis  of  the  school  rerenuv. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
LAWS  EELATES^G  TO  CITY  SCHOOL  BOAEDS.' 


2.  General  Heniarka, — The  typical  city  ayatem;  Selection  of  members  of  school  hoards; 
Some  notable  systems;  Control  of  revenues;  The  superintendent;  Selection  of  teachers, 

2.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  school  systems  of  Xew  York  City;  Chicago,  III,;  PhiladeU 

phia,  Fa.;  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.;  St,  Louis,  Mo,;  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md,;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N,  Y.;  Xew  Orleans, 
La.;  Pittsburg,  Pa,;  Washington,  D.  C;  Detroit,  Mich,;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  St,  Paul,  Minn.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind,;  Charleston,  S,  C; 
Bartford,  Conn.;  Savannah,  Ga. 

3.  Tabular  summary  of  school  laws  relating  to  the  foregoing  cities. 

If  it  were  required  to  describe  the  typical  organization  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  school  system,  the  following  might  be  given:  A  board  of  edu- 
cation is  created  by  law  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  serve 
without  pay,  and  have  full  legal  power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  con- 
trol free  public  schools  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  limits  of  the 
city. 

Each  year  they  make  estimates  in  detail  of  the  amounts  of  money 
required  for  the  schools  during  the  next  coming  year,  which  estimates 
are  submitted  to  the  city  council.  That  body  appropriates  money 
for  those  purposes  named  in  the  estimates  which  they  think  neces- 
sary and  proi)er  in  view  of  all  other  needs  of  the  city's  government, 
and  of  the  expected  revenue  from  the  taxes  which  they  consider  it 
expedient  to  levy.  The  money  once  appropriated  is  controlled  by  the 
board  of  education  who  buy  sites,  build  and  repair  schoolhouses,  pur- 
chase supplies,  hire  and  pay  the  necessary  officers  and  teachers. 

They  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  system  and  employ 
as  their  principal  executive  officers  a  secretary  and  a  6ui)erintendent, 
the  former  to  look  after  the  details  of  their  business  affairs  and  the 
latter  to  have  especial  care  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction.  The 
superintendent  is  presumably  an  experienced  educator,  well  versed  in 
all  that  pertains  to  school  management,  and  a  thorough  student  of 

iBy  James  C.  Boy  kin. 
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pedagogy  on  its  philosophical  side;  lie  is  selecteid,  moreover,  with 
reference  to  his  administrative  ability.  The  course  of  study  is  largely 
the  handiwork  of  the  superintendent  and  emblMies  his  ideas. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  acting  with 
the  superintendent.  Kew  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  the  city  nor- 
mal school  or  of  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  grade.  If  the  latter, 
they  must  pass  an  examination  before  tbe  committee. 

The  schools  themselves  are,  (1)  elementary,  with  a  course  of  study 
covering  eight  years;  (2)  high,  with  a  four-year  course,  and  (3)  a  nor- 
mal school  with  a  year  of  professional  study  for  intending  teachers.  A 
child  is  supposed  to  begin  the  course  at  six  years  of  age  and  to  com- 
plete it  at  eighteen,  but  in  practice  the  average  is  about  a  year  greater 
than  this. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  during  the  winter  months,  and  there 
may  be  kindergartens  and  a  separate  manual-training  high  school,  bat 
these,  though  growing  in  popular  favor,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  have  a  place  in  the  type  system. 

It  may  be  that  the  system  described  has  not  a  single  example  in  the 
United  States  which  combines  all  the  details  mentioned  exactly  as 
they  are  set  forth.  The  number  of  possible  variations  are  as  great  as 
the  combinations  on  the  chess  board,  and  in  regard  to  every  feature 
there  are  instances  of  radical  divergence  from  the  tj^pe  described;  but 
in  a  general  way  it  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  systems  of 
the  majority  of  American  cities. 

MEMBERS  OF   SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  there  is  not  nor  can 
there  be  any  uniform  rule.  It  is  sometimes  held  that  there  should  be 
some  relation  between  the  size  of  the  city  and  size  of  the  board,  bat 
whether  this  is  necessary  depends  wholly  on  the  extent  to  which  execa- 
tive  powers  are  confided  to  paid  subordinates,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
trained  experts  in ,  their  particular  lines.  The  New  York  board  con- 
trols the  schools  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  yet  it  numbers 
only  21  members,  while  Pittsburg,  with  a  population  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  has  37  members  in  a  central  board  and  222  in  local  boards. 
There  are  7  members  of  the  Minneapolis  board,  while  Hartford,  with 
only  a  third  as  many  inhabitants,  has  39  school  visitors  and  committee- 
men.   Such  contrasts  are  numerous. 

The  methods  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  governing  boards  are 
exceedingly  varied. 

Ward  politics  is  a  matter  constantly  before  the  mind  of  school  law- 
makers, and  any  amount  of  inventive  genius  has  been  exercised  to 
devise  a  way  of  choosing  school  boards  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  ward  boss  to  interfere.  Incompetent  principals  and  teachers 
chosen  to  <* encourage"  political  henchmen;  contracts  corruptly  given 
to  fotten  the  treasuries  of  partisan  organizations;    assessments  of 
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teachers  for  campaign  funds;  unseemly  intrigues,  strifes,  and  bicker- 
ing within  the  schools  themselves  by  adherents  of  different  parties ;  the 
son  of  some  local  heeler  allowed  to  be  habitually  unruly,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  general  school  discipline,  because  the  teacher  fears  for  his 
position  if  he  attempts  to  assert  his  authority — all  these  evils  and  more 
are  feared  by  those  who  have  seen  the  results  when  local  politics  has 
had  undue  influence. 

Where  there  is  a  school  board  clothed  with  due  authority,  whose 
members  are  not  influenced  by  political  considerations,  these  things  can 
not  be.    Hence  the  solicitation  for  a  board  "above  politics." 

The  first  boards  were  chosen  at  popular  elections  and  the  members 
were  ward  representatives.  This  has  not  always  worked  well.  The 
local  feeling  in  members  has  sometimes  prevented  them  from  appreci- 
ating any  interests  other  than  those  of  their  own  districts;  local  poli- 
ticians of  small  caliber  have  crept  in  from  out-of-the-way  wards,  and 
have  made  things  very  unpleasant  in  various  ways.  To  avoid  these 
things,  in  many  cities  the  board  is  elected  from  the  city  at  large  and 
not  as  representatives  of  any  particular  locality.  In  other  places  the 
mayor  of  the  city  appoints  the  board,  often  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council.  But,  alas  for  human  devices,  instances  have  often 
occurred  in  which  both  these  methods  of  election  have  proved  to  be  as 
objectionable  as  ward  elections,  for  there  are  big  politicians  as  well 
as  little  politicians,  and  the  big  ones  are  no  more  disinterested  than 
the  little  ones;  the  city  machine  may  dictate  the  board  members  at 
large  just  as  the  ward  machine  may  elect  the  board  members  from  the 
wards.  And  mayors  are  not  always  above  appointing  their  personal 
and  political  friends,  even  if  they  are  not  the  most  desirable  men  for 
the  places;  so  these  plans  also  have  been  discarded  in  some  places, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court,  and  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  are  in  part  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  in  part  elected  by  ^he  city  council. 

All  of  these  schemes  come  from  efforts  to  take  the  schools  '^  out  of 
politics.^  But  after  all  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  that,  and  that  way 
is  by  the  creation  of  a  general  sentiment  demanding  clean  and  honest 
admmistration  of  the  schools,  without  regard  for  any  consideration  save 
their  best  good.  With  such  a  sentiment  the  worst  law,  apparently, 
n)aybe  satisfactory;  without  it  the  best  law  may  fail.  Examples  to 
prove  this  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  law  that  relates  to  Savannah, 
6a.,  would  probably  be  the  very  last  to  be  copied  by  a  modern  city 
Bchool  lawmaker.  There  we  have  a  unique  instance  of  a  board  that  is 
a  self-perpetuating  close  corporation,  handling  public  funds,  holding 
public  property  in  their  own  corporate  name,  and  managing  public 
schools.  This  would  be  considered  nowadays  a  very  dangerouspower 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  what  is  practically  a  private  corporation ;  but 
the  Savannah  board  was  established  in  1866,  and  during  the  entire 
thkty  years  that  have  passed  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  law 
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governing  them  save  to  extend  the  field  of  their  operations.  The  mem- 
bers have  usually  been  professional  and  business'men,  and  have  always 
been  of  high  standing  in  the  community.  The  list  has  embraced  Jews, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independents,  bat 
it  appears  that  no  action  of  the  board  has  ever  been  tainted  with  a  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  improper  motives. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is  often  described  as  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
United  States,  yet  there  is  probably  no  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  men  are  governed  by  written  laws  in  which  the  laws  themselves 
are  in  a  more  chaotic  condition  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
laws  that  regulate  the  school  trustees  are  past  finding  out,  as  the  por- 
tion of  this  chapter  which  relates  to  the  details  of  the  Washington 
system  shows.  ]S'e\  ortheless  the  schools  are  harmoniously  and  success- 
folly  conducted,  and  deservedly  stAud  high  among  the  systems  of  the 
country.  Incidentally  I  might  mention  that  the  force  of  an  adverse 
public  sentiment  has  been  sufficient  to  utterly  overthrow  two  entirely 
dififerent  systems  of  government  in  the  District  within  the  last  thirty 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  city  might  be  mentioned  in  which  a  half 
dozen  reasonably  good  laws  have  been  in  force  in  the  last  thirty  years 
and  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  city  a  system  fi^ee 
from  the  evil  eye  of  the  politician.  But  until  recently  evidences  of  any 
general  interest  in  the  management  of  the  scliools  were  hard  to  find. 
A  gentleman  prominent  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  agitation  for 
school  reform,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  practiced  law  in  the 
same  city  for  twenty-six  years  before  he  had  ever  been  conscious  of  see- 
ing a  public  school  building.  His  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory 
-jondition  of  the  schools  was  that  the  indifference  which  he  himself  had 
felt  was  gQncral  among  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  class  of  citi- 
zens. If  good  citizens  turn  the  administration  of  the  laws  over  to 
scliemers  and  self-seekers,  how  can  even  the  best  of  statutes  accomplish 
good  results? 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  public  opinion  behind  a  law  is  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  success  of  its  operation,  the  importance  can  not  be 
overestimated  of  so  constructing  the  statutes  as  to  provide  for  those 
times  which  may  come  to  any  city  when  the  public  shall  become  less 
watchful  through  long  security,  or  when  the  chosen  officers  shall  be 
beguiled  by  influences  not  of  the  best. 

SOME  NOTABLE  SYSTEMS. 

In  some  cities  that  relic  of  rural  school  organization,  the  local  trustee 
system,  is  still  retained.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  organization  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  that  of  every  country  township  in  the  State, 
and  a  very  comphcated  organization  it  is.  Tlie  ward  trustees  are  even 
more  powerful  in  some  respects  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  than  in  Hartford,  for 
ihere  they  may  levy  taxes  for  the  purposes  which  they  epntroL  while 
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in  Hartford  the  district  taxes  are  laid  in  district  meetings.  The  cen- 
tral board  in  Pittsburg  have  more  complete  control  over  the  high  school 
than  do  the  school  visitors  of  Hartford,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  super- 
intendent is  appointed  by  the  school  visitors  of  the  latter  city,  "while  all 
the  trustees  vote  for  the  corresponding  officer  in  the  former.  Phila- 
delpliia  also  retains  its  ward  trustees,  though  their  i>owers  are  some- 
what less  extensive  than  in  Pittsburg. 

In  all  three  of  these  cities  the  central  authorities  examine  and  license 
teachers,  while  the  local  boards  select  and  appoint  them. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  the  local  trustees 
were  overthrown  in  !N'ew  York  City,  and  this  year  is  the  first  in  their 
history  in  which  all  the  common  schools  have  been  controlled  by  a 
single  board. 

There  are  comparatively  few  plans  of  organization  now  in  operation 
which  are  not  the  products  of  evolution,  but  in  a  few  notable  instances 
schemes  have  been  brought  into  being  and  enacted  into  law  which  had 
little  or  no  local  precedent  on  which  to  build.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  in  late  years  has  been  the  so-called  **  federal  system"  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  provision  of  a  legislative  body  without  executive  functions, 
and  of  a  single  executive  officer  who  is  directly  and  solely  responsible  to 
the  people  for  the  administration  of  the  schools,  are  novelties  in  Ameri- 
can city  school  organization,  and  up  to  this  time  the  example  of  Cleve- 
land remains  unique.  The  plan  has  met  with  considerable  favor.  It 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  subcommittee  of  five  of  the  National 
Educational  Association's  famous  committee  of  fifteen,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly influence  school  legislation  in  the  future.  Unquestionably  as  long 
as  the  director  is  a  paragon  and  his  principal  appointee,  the  super- 
intendent, is  above  criticism,  such  a  system  as  this  will  be  conspicu- 
ously successfiil.  But  time,  and  time  alone,  wiU  show  the  results  of 
one-man  power  in  school  management  during  revulsions  of  popular 
&vor  causing  sudden  radical  changes,  or  relaxations  of  public  watch- 
fulness resulting  in  the  election  of  men  of  doubtful  fitness.  These 
things  sometimes  occur  and  such  possibilities  must  always  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

School  district  !No.  1,  Arapahoe  County,  Colo.,  which  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  Denver,  is  another  Minerva  among  school  organiza- 
tions, and  its  system  has  been  widely  copied,  especially  in  the  West, 
with  modifications  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  school  board  is  supreme 
in  school  matters  and  owns  no  allegiance  to  any  other  local  authority. 
There  are  but  six  members,  and  two  are  elected  each  year  for  three  years 
at  a  special  election.  In  the  twenty  years  that  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  it  has  been  unusually  successfdl.  The  policies  of  the  board 
have  been  subjected  to  no  sudden  deleterious  changes,  and  the  progress 
of  the  schools  have  beeir  uniform  and  consistent.  But  as  Cleveland 
has  had  only  one  director  under  its  present  system,  so  this  district  of 
Denver  has  had  but  one  superintendent,  and  that  a  strong  man  who 
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exercises  great  influeDce  in  shaping  the  coarse  of  the  schools'  affairs. 
In  neither  case,  therefore,  can  the  excellence  of  the  schools  be  neces- 
sarily ascribed  to  the  system  as  snch.  To  say  that  it  was  the  system 
of  organization  that  made  it  i>ossible  for  these  good  men  to  retain  their 
positions  so  long,  and  that  therefore  the  system  itself  is  responsible  for 
the  good  schools,  would  be  erroneous.  Other  snx>erintendent8  now  in 
oflftfce  have  held  on  for  just  as  many  years  or  more  under  systems  that 
are  conceded  to  be  bad. 

The  present  laws  that  relate  to  the  school  committee  of  Boston  con- 
tain nothing  especially  remarkable,  but  their  history  is  full  of  things 
which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid.  The  primary  schools  were  managed 
prior  to  1855  by  a  committee  which  had  grown  from  36  to  190  members. 
They  filled  their  own  vacancies  and  were  generally  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  there  was  a  general  school  committee  of  24 
members,  2  elected  by  the  people  of  each  of  the  twelve  wards,  and  when 
the  primary  school  committee  was  abolished  the  general  committee  was 
increased  to  72,  or  6  members  from  each  ward.  With  the  annexation 
of  more  territory  to  the  city  the  school  committee  grew  to  IIG  members. 
It  was  so  unwieldy  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  1875  the  number  was  cut  down  to  24,  elected  from  the  city 
at  large.  They  had  formerly  no  authority  to  determine  the  location  or 
character  of  the  schoolhouses,  that  power  being  exercised  by  the  city 
council  until  1875.  Then  the  school  committee  were  given  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  but  the  division  of  authority  was  equally  unsatisfactory  in 
practice,  and  in  1889  the  entire  control  of  the  erection  of  buildings  was 
turned  over  to  the  school  committee,  though  the  money  must  first  be 
appropriated  by  the  council. 

The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  some 
places,  as  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  others  he  is  ex  oflftcio  its  president 
The  latter  was  formerly  the  case  in  Washington  and  in  Boston.  Arather 
unusual  provision  is  made  in  a  few  cities,  of  which  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  examples,  by  which  the  approval  of  the  mayor 
is  necessary  to  acts  of  the  board  of  education.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
board  may  generally  override  the  mayor's  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  one  city  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  school  system  in  which 
there  is  no  school  board,  namely,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  All  school  legislation 
there  is  done  in  the  city  council,  and  the  city  superintendent,  an  officer 
elected  by  the  people,  is  the  head  of  the  city  department  of  education. 

Though  there  is  no  exact  parallel  to  the  Buffalo  plan  of  organization, 
there  are  other  cities  in  which  the  school  board  is  the  creature  of  the 
city  coun(;il  and  is  so  subordinate  as  to  have  no  authority  whatever 
save  that  which  the  council  choose  to  delegate.  Precisely  this  is  the 
case  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  mayor  and  council  have  legal  authority  to 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  and  to '"  provid  >  for  appropriate 
agencies  to  regulate,  improvise,  and  carry  on  said  system  of  schools 
and  render  the  same  efficient.'^    All  the  rest  is  in  their  discretion.    To 
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their  credit  be  it  said,  however,  the  mayor  and  council  have  provided 
a  board  of  education  with  very  full  powers,  practically  the  only  i)ower 
retained  being  the  appropriation  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
the  city  that  the  board  of  education  has  always  been  composed  of  men 
of  high  character,  that  they  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
city  government,  and  that  they  are  permitted  to  perform  their  duties 
without  vexatious  interference. 

Substantially  the  same  power  over  the  schools  is  given  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  Md.,  though  the  city  school  board  is  provided  for  by 
State  law.  The  board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  since  1891  consti- 
tuted Bomewhat  similarly,  though  their  functions  are  more  minutely 
specified  by  law.  The  St.  Paul  board  have  full  power  to  appoint  teach- 
ers and  to  divide  between  them  the  money  appropriated  for  salaries,  but 
in  Baltimore  nearly  every  act  of  the  board  may  apparently  be  reviewed, 
altered,  or  annulled  by  the  council. 

The  contrast  between  the  MinneaiK)li8  and  the  St.  Paul  boards  is 
striking.  Though  the  two  cities  are  practically  one,  on  one  side  of  the 
river  that  divides  them  the  board  has  very  large  powers,  even  to  the 
right  to  levy  its  own  taxes,  while  on  the  other  side  the  board  is  not 
even  a  corporation,  and  can  not  hold  property. 

CONTROL   OF  REVENUES. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  i>ower  of  a  school  board  is  the  degree  of 
their  independence  in  money  matters.  If  they  must  prepare  detailed 
estimates  that  may  be  refused  as  a  whole  or  in  any  item  by  some  other 
body,  their  functions  are  so  restricted  as  to  be  almost  entirely  minis- 
terial. They  can  not  introduce  any  novelty  or  provide  for  any  extension 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  authority  which  holds  the  purse  strings. 
This  is  usually  the  state  of  affairs,  and  as  tending  to  conservatism  and 
economy  it  has  its  advantages  when  a  board  develops  an  inclination  to 
foster  expensive  fads.  But  that  can  seldom  be  charged ;  it  more  often 
happens  that  the  board  is  deprived  of  funds  urgently  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  actual  needs  of  the  children  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
teachers. 

The  lowers  of  the  Western  cities  in  this  respect  are  usually  much 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  East.  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Minne- 
apolis are  types  of  cities  whose  school  boards  enjoy  the  right  to  levy 
whatever  tax  they  require  without  submitting  their  estimates  to  any 
other  body.  The  maximum  that  may  be  levied  is,  however,  always 
Kmited  by  State  law. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  variation  is  introduced  by  which  the  school 
board  determines  the  amount  of  the  levy  unless  the  city  council  decide 
otherwise  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  Detroit  all  money  asked  by  the 
hoard  for  current  expenses  must  be  granted  if  it  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain fixed  sum  per  pupil,  but  if  that  is  not  sufficient  the  council  decides 
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whetber  the  desired  funds  shall  be  appropriated.  Estimates  for  build- 
ings and  sites  mast  run  tbe  gauntlet  of  both  the  council  aiid  the  city 
board  of  estimates. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  selection  of  the  city  superintendent  is  another  point  upon  which 
there  are  interesting  differences  of  practice.  He  is  usually  elected  by 
the  school  board,  but  in  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  and  some  other  cities 
he  is  a  city  officer  and  is  elected  at  a  popular  election.  A  man  must  be 
a  good  politician  as  well  as  a  good  educator  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
office  under  these  conditions,  and  the  field  of  choice  is  necessarily  nar- 
rowed to  men  well  known  and  popular  in  the  city.  Such  a  thing  as 
securing  as  superintendent  a  man  who  had  made  his  reputation  in 
another  city  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Philadelphia  secured  both 
Mac  Alister  and  Brooks  from  other  places;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  brought 
Draper  from  New  York  and  Jones  from  Indianapolis,  and  so  many 
others  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  have  found  their  widest 
fields  in  places  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  theh: 
careers;  but  this  style  of  selection  is  not  for  San  Francisco  or  Buffalo. 
!Nevertbeless  the  list  of  superintendents  of  those  cities  embraces  several 
names  prominent  in  educational  circles. 

In  some  of  the  New  Jersey  cities  the  same  plan  of  the  x>opular  elec- 
tion of  superintendents  prevails,  and  the  result  has  been  in  many  cases 
the  choice  of  men  without  even  the  pretense  of  an  expert  knowledge  of 
school  matters.  The  law  undoubtedly  contemplated  that  the  sui)erin- 
tendent  elected  should  perform  tbe  usual  duties  of  tbe  office,  but  this 
has  not  proved  advisable  in  some  instances.  In  one  city  the  board  of 
education  has  appointed  a  supervising  principal,  who  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  tbe  superintendent  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
while  the  superintendent,  officially  so  called  and  elected  as  such  by  the 
people,  is  but  little  more  than  the  treasurer  and  maker  of  reports. 

Tbe  most  powerful  city  superintendent  in  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
law  can  make  him  so,  is  Mr.  L.  H,  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  With 
absolute  control  over  all  that  relates  to  instruction,  he  has  the  full 
power  of  examination,  appointment,  and  removal  of  teachers.  He  him- 
self is  the  appointee  of  one  man,  tbe  school  director,  though  he  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  school  council.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  time 
will  prove  this  plan  to  be  wise.  It  may  or  may  not  lead  to  more  fre- 
quent and  sweeping,  and  therefore  harmful,  changes  in  policies  and 
personnel  than  does  the  usual  practice  of  making  the  superintendent 
amenable  to  the  government  of  a  continuous  board.  Tbe  same  man  has 
been  director  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  system  four  years  ago, 
and  both  the  superintendents  whom  he  has  appointed  have  been  not 
only  men  of  marked  ability,  faithfulness,  and  probity,  but  have  been 
believers  in  the  same  general  educational  policies;  so  that  "the  Cleve- 
land plan  "  has  not  yet  been  put  to  any  real  test. 
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In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  same  authority  which  appoints  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  also  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  the  latter 
does  not  depend  for  his  official  position  upon  the  former.  The  relations 
between  the  board  and  the  superintendent  have  been  in  the  main  cor- 
dial and  harmonious,  but  at  one  time  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
Uie  first  superintendent  and  the  board,  which  was  very  demoralizing  to 
the  schools.  The  board  earnestly  sought  to  change  the  method  of 
choosing  the  superintendent,  urging  that  if  he  were  their  own  appointee 
such  disputes  would  be  impossible.  They  failed  in  this,  but  secured 
the  removal  of  their  antagonist. 

SELECTION  OF   TEACHERS. 

Next  to  the  actual  instruction  of  pupils,  the  selection  of  teachers  is 
the  most  inaportant  duty  connected  with  the  schools.  A  certificate  of 
fitness  of  some  description  is  always  required  before  appointment,  and 
that  certificate  is,  or  should  be,  good  evidence  that  the  holder  will 
perform  reasonably  satisfactory  service.  Selection  from  certificate 
holders  would  therefore  seem  to  be  attended  with  but  little  risk.  But 
the  examination  for  the  certificate  is  at  best  only  a  partial  test,  and 
mauy  pass  it  who  could  scarcely  be  rated  as  mediocre  teachers,  and 
occasionally  some  may  fail  who  are  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  examination  is  a  help  in  the  work  of  selection,  but 
no  more.    It  narrows  the  field,  but  does  not  designate  the  individual. 

Commonly  the  examination  and  choice  of  teachers  are  given  to  the 
school  boards,  and  the  details  are  matters  of  local  regulation.  Ko 
matter  what  the  rules  might  be,  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  is, 
under  normal  conditions,  treated  with  a  deference  that  practically 
amounts  to  putting  the  .choice  in  his  hands.  It  has  been  said  of  one 
superintendent  that  he  has  planned  every  schoolhouse  built  and  has 
selected  every  teacher  *api)ointed  in  his  city  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  nominally  his  duties  include'  neither.  This,  if  literally  true,  is 
exceptional,  but  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  the  man  who  directs  the 
work  of  the  teachers  and  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  its  char- 
acter should  have  a  voice  in  their  selection.  In  many  cases  the  choice 
rests  wholly  with  the  superintendent.  The  absolute  control  exercised 
over  examination  and  appointment  by  the  superintendent  at  Cleveland 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  same  power  as  to  appointment  rests 
with  the  sui)erintendent  at  Buffalo,  but  there  is  an  examining  board 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  whose  tests  candidates  must  meet  before  they 
are  eligible  for  appointment.  In  some  places,  as  in  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati, the  superintendents  nominate  the  teachers  and  boards  make 
the  apx>ointments.  The  superintendent  is  i\early  always  one  of  the 
examining  board  or  committee. 

If  the  reports  of  the  central  boards  of  the  cities  concerned  be  true, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  are  not,  the  appointments  made 
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by  local  trustees  in  cities  in  which  there  are  snch  officers  are  not  always 
of  the  best.  District  committees  at  Hartford  have  often  employed 
persons  as  teachers  and  then  sent  them  to  the  school  visitors  to  be 
examined ;  and  one  case  is  mentioned  in  a  recent  report  of  a  x>er80]i 
who  was  foand  teaching  in  the  schools  without  a  license,  and  was 
directed  by  the  visitors  to  present  herself  for  examination.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  attempts  and  by  the  exercise  of  great  leniency 
because  of  a  desire  for  harmony  that  she  was  able  to  pass  at  all. 

This  merely  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  are  liable  to  arise  when 
separate  boards  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  same  subject. 

CONOBRNINa  THE  DETAILED   DESCRIPTIONS. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  presented  the  details  of  the  systems 
of  23  cities  so  far  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  school  laws.  I  have  shown, 
the  historical  development  of  the  systems  of  Kew  York  and  Wash- 
ington, in  the  first  case  because  of  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
by  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  second  because 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  just  comprehension  of  the  system 
could  be  obtained. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cities  is  in  order  of  their  size.  All  those 
having  over  200,000  inhabitants  are  included,  and  some  smaller  cities 
are  given  because  of  especial  features  in  each  case  that  make  them 
interesting  specimens  of  school  organization. 

The  epitome  in  tabular  form  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  will  be  con- 
venient for  comparison. 

New  York  City, 
historical  development. 

The  constant  tendency  of  legislation  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  has  been  in  the  direction  of  centralization  of 
authority. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  system,  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  each  ward  or 
district  was  practically  supreme  in  the  administration  of  its  own 
schools.  The  local  trustees  selected  their  own  teachers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  inspectors,  who  were  also  ward  officers,  chose  their  own 
course  of  study,  and  decided  upon  the  methods  of  school  organization.^ 
They  purchased  their  own  supplies  and  sent  the  bills  to  the  board  of 
education,  who  exercised  no  control  over  their  expenditures,  but  simply 
divided  the  school  moneys  between  the  several  wards  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  in  school. 

At  this  period,  that  is,  under  the  law  of  1844,  which  was  the  first 
under  which  the  system  was  effectively  organized,  each  ward  elected 
at  a  special  election  two*  commissioners,  two  inspectors,  and  five  trus- 
tees. One  commissioner  and  one  inspector  were  elected  each  year  to 
serve  two  years,  and  one  trustee  was  elected  each  year  to  serve  five 
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years.  All  the  commissioners  in  the  city  composed  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  inspectors  and  the  trustees  were  purely  local  officers,  the 
latter  having  practically  all  the  power  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  schools,  and  the  former  auditing  the  bills  and  performing  certain 
visitorial  functions.^  The  commissioners  were  ex  officio  members  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  their  respective  wards,  and  largely  controlled  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  allotted  by  the  board  of  education  to  the 
ward  schools.  In  feeling  and  in  practice  they,  too,  were  more  local  than 
general  officers,  so  that  there  was  nobody  who  made  it  his  especial  busi- 
ness to  look  after  the  school  system  of  the  city  as  a  whole,^  There  was 
a  '*  county  superintendent,''  it  is  true,  who  was  appointed  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  and  who  was  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  superintendent.  But  his  powers  and  duties  were  not 
such  as  to  give  him  any  authority  over  the  schools,^  and  his  influence  in 
unifying  the  schools  was  not  appreciable,  even  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  accomplish  such  a  result. 

The  special  election  feature  failed  to  be  successful  in  practice.  The 
interest  of  the  people  could  not  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  "bring out 
the  vote,"  and  in  1851  special  elections  were  discontinued,  and  since 
that  time  all  popular  voting  for  school  officers  has  been  done  at  general 
city  elections. 

A  city  superintendent  wa^  provided  for  by  the  same  law,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  to  whom  the  power  was  given  to 
fix  and  pay  his  salary.  Among  his  duties  were  the  licensing  of  teach- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  inspectors,  and  for  cause  he  had  the  power 
to  annul  licenses.  But  this  was  of  little  account,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  trustees  from  employing  a  teacher  without  a  license,  if 
they  chose,  until  the  board  of  education  in  1864  passed  a  regulation 
preventing  such  employment. 

Serious  defects  in  time  became  apparent  in  the  system.  The  shifting 
of  population  produced  great  inequalities  in  the  population  of  the  sev- 
eral wards  and  gave  the  more  southerly  wards  undue  predominance  in 
the  board.*  Great  differences  became  manifest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  of  the  various  wards.  Some  trustees  were  negligent  and  others 
were  even  unduly  ambitious  m  advancing  the  interests  under  their 
charge.  Irregularities  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  the  surface,* 
and,  since  the  laws  did  not  clearly  define  the  functions  of  the  several 
classes  of  officers,  conflicts  of  authority  inevitably  followed. 

The  revision  of  1864. — There  could  be  but  one  outcx>me  to  such  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  in  1864  a  law  was  passed  greatly 
strengthening  the  board  of  education  and  enlarging  the  i)ower8  of  the 
inspectors. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  wards,  then  22,  was  still  recognized  in 

»  Act  of  May  7,  1844,  in  Manijal  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  1850. 

«  Pnblio  Education  in  New  York  City,  page  94. 

«  Act  of  May  7,  1844. 
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the  new  law  in  the  election  of  trustees,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  elected 
for  and  by  each  ward,  one  each  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

But  for  commissioners  and  inspectors  the  city  was  divided  into  seven 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  commissioner  was  elected  every 
year  for  a  three-year  term.  The  number  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  was,  therefore,  fixed  at  21  instead  of  44,  as  before.  The  elec- 
tion of  in8i)ectors  by  the  people  was  discontinued,  and  they  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  confirmation  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. There  were  three  for  each  district,  and  their  term  of  service  was 
fixed  at  three  years,  one  being  appointed  each  year.  The  commis- 
sioners were  no  longer  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  expectation  being  that  if  they  were  separated  from  the  administra- 
tion of  local  affairs  they  would  better  realize  their  duties  to  the  whole 
city. 

The  appointment  of  principals  and  vice-principals  was  made  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  board  of  education,  but  the  api)ointment  of 
other  teachers  and  of  janitors  remained  in  the  control  of  the  trustees 
as  fully  as  before.  Power  was  given  to  the  board  of  education  to 
remove  any  school  officer  for  immoral  or  disgraceful  conduct  in  any 
manner  connected  with  his  official  duties,  and  this  power  was  utilized 
on  several  occasions. 

The  source  of  support  of  the  schools  remained  as  before,  namely,  taxes 
laid  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  at  the  demand  of  the  board, 
within  specified  limits.  Nor  was  there  any  change  in  the  method  of  the 
distribution  of  money  between  the  wards  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  school,  though  the  limits  of  age  were  extended. 

Attacks  on  the  hoard, — Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  effects  of 
the  new  scheme  of  organization,  but  dissatisfaction  soon  appeared, 
and  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in  1867  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
law  entirely  changing  the  management  of.  the  schools.  A  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  which  contemplated  the  abolishment 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  inspectors,  and  the  trustees  in  toto,  and 
the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  a  commission  of  seven  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  to  be 
called  the  metropolitan  board  of  instruction.  This  board  was  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  all  the  school  officers  whom  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  supplant,  and  its  members  were  to  hold  office  for  eight  years  and 
receive  salaries  of  $5,000  each  per  annum. 

In  support  of  this  bill  it  was  charged  that  the  existing  system  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established;  that  the 
teachers  appointed  by  the  trustees  were  incompetent  and  inefficient; 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  existing  board  had  failed  to  secure 
proper  discipline  and  an  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  and  that  the  entire  administration  of  the  systems  impera- 
tively demanded  a  change  in  the  officers  and  agents  to  whom  it  was 
confided. 
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The  charges  were  denied,  and  were  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tbe  legislative  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  bill  failed.^ 
The  taking  away  of  all  semblance  to  local  control  was  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  proposed  scheme  and  shoald  of  itself  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  it. 

But  charges  against  the  board  continued  to  be  frequently  reiterated. 
It  was  said  that  the  board  did  not  practice  due  economy^  that  they 
neglected  to  provide  means  for  primary  education  while  spending  large 
sums  upon  a  course  of  instruction  carried  far  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary or  proper  in  a  common  school;  that  they  fostered  a  system  of 
cramming,  and  that  they  neglected  or  excluded  the  poor;  that  they  did 
not  pay  suflScient  attention  to  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  x>upils. 
The  board  met  all  these  charges  with  elaborate  statistics  and  argu- 
ments, justifying  their  expenditures  and  explaining  their  official 
actions.' 

District  representation  abolished. — The  opponents  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem prevailed,  however,  and  on  April  30, 1869,  an  act  passed  the  legis- 
lature which  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
board.  The  principle  of  district  representation  was  renounced,  and  the 
mayor  was  directed  to  appoint  12  commissioners  of  common  schools  to 
form  a  board  of  education  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former 
board.  The  principle  of  minority  representation  was  to  be  observed  in 
making  these  appointments. 

These  commissioners  were  to  hold  office  until  December  31, 1871, 
and  after  that  time  the  12  commissioners  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  No  voter  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  more  than 
7  commissioners,  and  the  12  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
were  to  be  declared  elected.  The  term  of  office  specified  was  three 
years.' 

A  city  department  of  education. — But  before  the  time  set  for  holding 
the  election  thus  provided  for,  the  law  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  April 
18, 1871,  which  established  an  additional  department  of  the  city,  called 
the  department  of  public  instruction.  To  this  department  were  trans- 
ferred all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education,  and  at  its 
head  was  a  board  of  12  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who 
was  directed  to  recognize  the  principle  of  minority  representation  in 
his  appointments.    Their  term  of  office  was  five  years. 

All  laws  providing  for  the  election  of  local  trustees  were  repealed  by 
tbe  same  act  and  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  pro- 
vision requiring  confirmation  of  inspectors  by  the  school  commissioners 
was  also  repealed.  An  equally  important  change  was  in  reference  to 
finances,  for  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  fix  the  amount  of 

'Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  1867,  page 
26,  and  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent,  1867,  page  11. 

*  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Rei>ort  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  1868,  page 
27  et  seq. 

'  Acte  of  1869,  chapter  437.  ( 
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school  tax  to  be  levied  by  the  county  board  of  sapervisors  was  taken 
away  and  the  newly  created  department  was  prohibited  from  incurring 
any  expense  unless  an  appropriation  therefor  had  previously  been  made 
by  the  city  council.  The  duty  of  making  the  estimates  of  sums  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  several  boards  and  departments  of  the  city  was 
given  to  the  mayor,  the  comptroller,  the  commissioner  of  public  works, 
and  the  president  of  the  department  of  public  parks.  The  aggregate 
amount  fixed  by  these  oflBcers  was  required  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  a  tax  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  whole  administration  of  the  law  was  practically 
put  in  the  hands  of  one  man — the  mayor  of  the  city — for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  school  officers  was  put  into  his  hands.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  make  the  school  system  a  part  and  parcel  of  local  politics,  and 
the  schools  were  in  danger  of  becoming  "  an  instrument  of  partisan 
aggrandizement  and  power."* 

The  board  of  education  revived. — This  was  plainly  seen  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  act  of  1871  was  repealed  within  two  years  of  its  passage. 
The  department  of  public  instruction  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  March 
30, 1873,  and  the  board  of  education  was  again  brought  into  being. 

The  number  of  school  commissioners  was  once  more  fixed  at  21,  but 
there  was  no  requirement  this  time  for  district  rei^resentation.  They 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  three-year  terms,  one-third  of 
the  number  being  appointed  annually. 

The  inspectors  then  in  were  all  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the  mayor 
was  required  to  appoint  3  for  each  school  district,  their  terms  of 
office  to  be  so  arranged  by  lot  that  one-third  should  expire  each  year. 
Appointments  after  the  first  year  were  to  be  made  for  three  years. 

The  appointment  of  the  ward  trustees  was  taken  from  the  mayor  and 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  board  of  education.  Their  power  in  rela- 
tion to  teachers  received  an  important  restriction,  for  the  appointment 
of  principals  and  vice-principals  was  given  practically  without  reserve 
to  the  board  of  education.  The  right  to  make  a  nomination,  indeed, 
still  rested  with  the  trustees,  but  if  the  board  did  not  appoint  the  per- 
son so  nominated  within  twenty  days,  the  sole  power  of  apx>ointment 
lay  with  the  board. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  was  also  created  in  1873, 
and  the  present  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
allotted  to  the  several  city  boards  was  then  inaugurated. 

The  duties  and  relations  of  the  several  classes  of  school  officers  as 
then  constituted  were  thus  summarized  by  the  president  of  the  board, 
Mr.  William  Wood,  in  the  report  of  the  board  for  1878: 

The  immediate  anpervision  of  the  Bchools  in  the  respective  wards  is  given  to  the 
tmstees,  who  appoint  teachers,  nominate  principals  to  the  hoard  of  education  for 
approval,  and,  subject  to  general  rules  prescribed  by  that  board,  provide  books,  fuel, 
and  all  other  supplies,  select  and  recommend  school  sites,  and,  under  the  authority 

>  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  187^  page  28. 
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of  the  central  board,  seonre  proposals,  award  contracts,  and  audit  and  certify  bills 
for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  as  provided  by  law.  Their  power  of 
expenditure  of  money,  although  limited,  gives  them  a  fund  for  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  wards,  beyond  which  an  appeal  to  the  board  almost  invariably  insures  an 
appropriation  for  every  reasonable  demand.  Cases  of  embarrassment  have  some- 
times arisen  where  trustees  have  exceeded  their  proper  limits,  but  they  have  been 
infrequent. 

The  inspectors  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools  in  their  districts.  They 
must  approve  the  removal  of  teachers  before  the  same  can  take  effect,  and  counter- 
sign all  bills  and  pay  rolls.  They  serve  as  an  advisory  branch  of  the  local  boards. 
The  board  of  education  is  the  legislative  body  which  regulates  and  supervises  the 
whole. 

The  ^^  revolution^  of  1896, — This  remained  the  system  of  organization 
for  twenty-three  years,  for  after  1873  no  important  change  was  made 
until  1896,  when  another  "  revolntion"  took  place. 

For  years  there  had  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ward  trustee 
system  was  not  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  tlie  schools.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  for  so  many  offices  men  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  proper  conditions  of  school  work  who  would  be  nninfluenced  by 
the  clamors  of  local  politics  was  held  to  be  insurmountable  under  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  New  York  City. 

In  1893  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  legislative 
sanction,  to  draft  a  scheme  of  reorganization.  After  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  the  commission  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  inspectors 
were  to  be  abolished,  the  trustees  deprived  of  all  but  visitorial  func- 
tions, and  the  board  of  education  clothed  with  enlarged  powers.  The 
board  was  to  be  composed  of  21  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  as 
before,  but  their  duties  were  to  be  performed  very  largely  through  a 
board  of  20  division  sui)erintendents  acting  under  a  city  superintendent 
who  was  to  have  full  control  of  the  educational  administr  ition  of  the 
schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  "  reform  movement"  directed  against  the  entire 
muDicipal  regime  then  in  power  arose,  flourished,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  x>ossession  of  the  city  government.  Reform  in  the  schools 
was  one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform,  and  after  consideration  of  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  commission  it  was  adopted  and  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature by  Mr.  Pavey,  whence  it  became  known  as  the  "  Pavey  bill." 
Its  passage  was  never  accomplished,  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
teachers  of  Kew  York  City  having  much  to  do  with  its  defeat,  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1895. 

The  board  of  education  then  took  their  turn  at  bill  making,  and  a 
measure  bearing  the  prestige  of  their  approval  was  introduced  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1890.  It  was  known  as  the  "Straus  bill,"  from 
the  name  of  him  whose  ideas  entered  most  largely  into  its  composition. 
In  it  the  local  trustees  still  shone  resplendently,  and  their  numbers 
were  even  increased,  though  in  some  respects  the  bill  was  admitted  by 
all  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  old  system. 

But  against  the  trustees  war  to  the  knife  had  been  declared  in  other 
ED  96 U  ^ 
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quarters,  and  in  February,  1896,  a  "citizens'  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred^ was  organized,  with  an  imposing  list  of  prominent  names,  to  fight 
the  Straus  bill  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  one  along  the 
lines  of  the  defeated  Pavey  bill. 

Senator  Pavey  about  the  same  time  introduced  a  new  bill,  which  in 
brief  terms  abolished  the  local  trustees  and  transferred  their  duties  to 
the  board  of  education,  without  changing  the  composition  of  the  board 
in  any  way. 

The  entire  matter  was  finally  referred  to  a  small  subcommittee  of 
the  senate,  whose  investigations  and  deliberations  resulted  in  the  bill 
which  finally  passed.  Its  provisions  are  sketched  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

The  old  board  of  education  remains  unchanged  and  they  have  re- 
elected the  superintendent,  Mr.  John  Jasper,  who  has  held  the  office 
for  seventeen  years.  The  district  inspectors  and  the  ward  trustees  as 
formerly  constituted  have  been  abolished  entirely,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  has  been  given  wholly  to  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendents  ai^poiiited  by  them.  The  inspectors  i)rovided 
for  are  without  real  authority  and  i)ossess  functions  that  are  visitorial 
and,  to  use  the  word  in  a  new  sense,  reportorial  only. 

Tbe  pendulum  has  swung  from  complete  decentralization  in  184G  to 
complete  centralization  in  180G. 

LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE.^ 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  21  commissioners  of  common 
schools,  api)ointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Their  term  of  office  is 
three  years,  and  one-third  the  number  are  appointed  annually.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled  by  the  mayor  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  commissioners  may  hold  no  office  of  emolument  under  the  city, 
county,  State,  or  National  Government,  except  the  offices  of  notary 
public,  commissioner  of  deeds,  or  in  the  N'ational  Guard, 

Organization. — ^The  board  must  organize  annually  by  the  election  of 
one  of  its  members  as  president,  to  hold  the  office  for  one  year. 

They  may  appoint  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings,  each  to  hold  office  for  six  years;  as  many 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  for 
terms  of  six  years  each,  one-sixth,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  be  elected 
each  year,'  and  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  a  deputy  clerk,  a 
deputy  superintendent  of  buildings,  such  supervisors  of  special  branches 
and  as  many  assistant  clerks  and  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  all 
of  whom  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  and  perform  such  duties 
as  the  board  might  specify.  The  compensation  of  all  these  officers  is 
determined  by  the  board.  The  superintendent  of  schools  and  assistant 
superintendents  may  be  removed  for  cause  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board. 


'  Act  of  180G. 
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Revenues. — The  amount  of  tax  levied  and  the  aum  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  sehools,  as  well  as  to  l^e  other  departments  of  the  city 
government,  are  determined  by  the  city  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, consisting  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  president  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  the  president  of  the  department  of  taxes.  Each  of 
the  several  city  boards,  inclading  the  board  of  education,  send  annually 
to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  a  detailed  estimate  in  - 
writing  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  required  in  their  respective 
departments.  Du^dicates  of  these  departmental  estimates  are  also  sub- 
mittetl  to  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionm^it  prepare  in  detail  such  a  provisional  estimate  as  they  deem 
advisable  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  allowed  to  each  department, 
said  this  provisional  estimate  is  submitted  to  the  board  of  aldermen, 
who  make  such  objections  or  rectifications  as  they  see  fit.  The  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  then  consider  the  suggestions  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  after  such  consideration  prepare  the  final  esti- 
mates. Time  is  given  to  allow  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  to  be  heard, 
and  then  the  final  estimate  is  duly  signed  and  the  amounts  thei-ein  are 
thereby  appropriated  to  the  several  purposes  named  therein.* 

Property. — ^Title  to  school  property  vests  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  suits  are  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  board  of  education. 

In  case  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  any  school  site  or  build- 
ing, the  property  is  sold  by  the  proper  municipal  authorities  and  the 
proceeds  are  at  once  appropriated  to  tbe  board  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  other  property  or  erecting  other  buildings. 

The  board  of  education  may  dispose  of  such  personal  property  as  the 
superintendent  shall  certify  to  be  no  longer  required.  The  proceeds 
must  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury  and  at  once  appropriated  to  the 
board  of  education. 

Powers  and  duties. — The  board  of  education  have  full  control  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city,  subject  only 
to  the  statutes  of  the  State.  They  have  power  to  establish  new  schools ; 
to  discontinue  any  school;  to  consolidate  schools;  to  lease,  purchase, 
or  acquire,  by  condemnation  proceedings,  sites  and  buildings  for  school 
purposes;  to  erect  school  buildings;  to  make  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  to  the  same;  to  provide  all  necessary  furniture,  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  fixtures,  and  to  make  proper  regulations, 
contracts,  or  agreements  in  relation  to  any  such  matters ;  to  provide  and 
maintain  one  or  more  high  schools,  and  they  may  appoint  principals 
and  teachers  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  tbe  same; 
to  adopt  and  enforce  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  goveniment 
of  the  board,  its  committees  or  officers,  or  of  t^e  schools;  to  appoint 
principals  and  other  teachers  on  the  written  ncwnination  of  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  school  superintendents,  and  they  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  city  superintendent,  transfer  principals  from  a  school 


I  CoDSolidntion  act  of  1882. 
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that  lias  been  discontinued  to  any  other  in  which  a  vacancy  exists, 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  advertising  for  and  making  contracts 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  board  of  education.  They  have  control  over 
the  hall  of  the  board  of  education,  and  may  make  all  necessary  altera- 
tions and  repairs. 

The  board  of  education  may  remove  from  office  any  school  offi<er 
proved  to  have  been  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  contract  with  the 
board,  or  guilty  of  immoral  or  disgraceful  conduct.  Any  commissioner 
or  inspector  may  be  removed  by  the  mayor,  after  due  hearing,  for  offi- 
cial misconduct  or  neglect,  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office, 
or  any  conduct  which  tends  to  discredit  the  office  or  the  school  system. 

Inspectors.-^The  city  must  be  divided  by  the  board  of  education 
every  five  years  into  not  less  than  15  school  inspection  districts  as 
nearly  e(iual  as  possible  in  population.^  For  each  of  these  districts 
there  is  a  board  of  school  inspectors  of  five  members,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  whose  term  of  office  is  five  years,  one  inspector 
being  appointed  each  year.  Any  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  mayor  for 
the  unexpired  term.  The  inspectors  must  be  residents  of  the  districts 
for  which  they  are  appointed. 

The  several  boards  of  inspect<»rs  of  common  schools  organize  each 
year  by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  they  must  meet 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  their  duty  to  examine  at  least  once 
a  quarter  all  the  schools  of  the  respective  districts  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance of  pupils  and  of  teachers,  studies,  progress,  and  discipline  of 
pupils,  the  cleanliness,  safety,  warming,  ventilation,  and  comfort  of  the 
school  premises,  and  violations  of  the  sectarian  teaching  law,  and  to 
call  attention  of  the  board  of  education  without  delay  to  every  matter 
requiring  official  action.  They  must  make  quarterly  written  reports  to 
the  board  of  education. 

The  city  superintendent  has  the  general  direction  of  all  classes, 
pupils,  principals,  and  other  teachers,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
board  of  education.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the 
assistant  superintendents  to  visit  every  school  and  inquire  into  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  to  advise  and  counsel  with 
the  inspectors,  and  to  report  monthly  to  the  board  of  education.  They 
must  report  all  violations  of  the  law  in  relation  to  sectarian  teaching. 
Except  in  special  cases  all  reports  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents must  be  in  the  name  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Board  of  superintendents, — The  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools  together  constitute  the  board  of 
school  superintendents.  This  board  must  meet  at  least  twice  a  month, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  recommend  to  the  board  of  education,  from  time 
to  time,  modifications  of  the  course  of  study,  the  length  of  sessions,  to 
nominate  principals  and  other  teachers,  to  report  upon  such  other  matters 

'Tho  number  of  districts  which  tbo  board  has  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  require- 
ment is  35. 
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as  appertain  to  the  condact  of  instruction  thronghont  the  schools  of 
the  city,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  service,  efficiency,  and  faithfulness 
of  teachers,  to  examine  applicants  for  teacherships,  and  to  issue  licenses 
to  those  qualified,  to  examine  candidates  for  the  x>osition  of  principal 
who  are  proposed  for  such  examination  by  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  or  who  may  be  entitled  to  such  examination  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  education  as  to  previous  experience  or  otber 
qualifications.  Teachers  and  principals  must  be  selected  from  those 
who  have  passed  the  proper  examination. 

Promotion  and  removal  of  teachers, — The  board  of  superintendents  may 
advance  teachers  as  regards  pay  or  grade  of  instruction  according  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  said  rules  to  be  based 
on  merit  and  length  of  service.  The  board  of  superintendents  may 
remove  any  teacher  with  the  written  api)roval  of  the  majority  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  district,  but  the  teacher  so  removed  may  appeal  for 
reinstatement  to  the  board  of  education.  Any  principal  may  be  removed 
by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  superintendents. 

Janitors  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  on  the  nomination 
and  with  a  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  superintendent  of  school 
buildings;  they  may  be  removed  by  the  board  of  education  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  officer. 

The  city  colleges. — The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Normal 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  not  controlled  by  the  board  of 
education  as  such,  but  the  members  of  the  board  with  the  president 
of  each  institution  compose  the  board  of  trustees  for  that  institution. 

Chicago,  Ill.» 

The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  2L  members,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  common  council,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  7  being  apx>ointed  each  year.  Vacancies  are  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  by  the  mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council. 

Any  person  who  has  resided  in  the  city  for  more  than  five  years  next 
preceding  his  appointment  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Organization. — The  board  must  organize  each  year  by  the  election  of 
a  president  and  a  secretary,  the  former  being  one  of  their  own  number, 
uid  must  appoint  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  and  must  prescribe  their  duties,  compensation,  and  terms  of 
office. 

The  board  of  education  must  keep  a  faithful  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  recorded  on  all  questions  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  money. 

Finances. — All  moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  for  school  purposes, 


>  Compiled  from  IllinoiB  School  Law,  1895-96,  page  52  et  sei^. 
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or  received  from  the  State  common  school  fund  or  from  any  other  source 
for  school  purposes  must  be  held  by  the  city  treasurer  as  a  special  fund 
for  school  purposes  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  education,  upon 
warrants  to  be  countersigned  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  clerk.  The 
board  of  education  may  not  expend  more  than  the  amount  received  from 
the  State  school  fund;  the  rental  of  school  property^  and  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  school  purposes.  The  board  have 
no  authority  to  levy  or  demand  the  levy  of  any  tax.  All  real  estate  Im 
held  by  the  city  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  no  sale  of  real 
estate  or  interest  therein  may  be  made  except  by  the  city  oouncO  apon 
the  written  request  of  the  board  of  education. 

Powers  and  duties. — The  general  laws  make  all  boards  of  education 
bodies  corporate  and  x)olitic,  with  right  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

The  board  of  education  have  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  have  the  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council, 
to  erect  or  purchase  schoolhouses  and  keep  them  in  repair;  to  buy  or 
lease  sites  and  grounds;  to  issue  bonds  for  purchasing  school  sites, 
erecting  or  repairing  schoolhouses;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  city. 

The  board  of  education  have  sole  power  to  furnish  schools  with  the 
necessary  fixtures,  furniture,  and  apparatus;  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools;  to  rent  buildings  or  rooms  for  their  own  use  or  for  the  use  of 
the  schools;  to  employ  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation;  to  pre- 
scribe the  books  to  be  used  and  the  studies  to  be  pursued;  to  divide 
the  city  into  school  districts  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  gen^^ally 
to  possess  all  rights,  powers,  and  authority  required  for  the  proper  mao- 
agement  of  the  schools;  to  expel  any  pupil  guilty  of  gross  disobedience 
or  misconduct;  to  dismiss  any  teacher  when  in  their  opinion  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  require  such  dismissal;  to  apportion  pupils  to  the 
several  schools;  to  lease  school  property,  and  to  loan  moneys  belonging 
to  the  school  fund. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  take  entire  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  schools  of  the  city;  to  examine  all  persons  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers,  and  when  found  well  qualified 
to  give  them  certificates  gratuitously;  to  visit  all  schools  as  often  as 
once  a  month ;  to  establish  and  uniformly  enforce  proper  rules  and  regu* 
lations;  to  take  charge  of  schoolhouses,  furniture,  and  grounds  and 
keep  them  in  good  condition;  to  provide  fuel  and  other  supplies;  to 
inquire  into  the  progress  of  scholars  and  the  government  of  the  schools; 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  methods  and  course  of  instruction;  to  make 
to  the  city  council  from  time  to  time  suggestions  relating  to  the  schools 
and  the  school  fund;  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
and  districts,  and  to  report  such  other  facts  as  maybe  required;  to 
I)repare  and  publish  an  annual  report. 

None  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  board  of  education  may  be 
exercised  except  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board. 
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The  First  School  District  op  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia).^ 

THE  board  op  public  EDUCATION. 

The  board  consists  of  37  members,  one  chosen  from  each  ward  of  the 
city  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia.  Their  term  of  office  is  three  years,  the  terms  of  one- 
third  the  members  expiring  each  year.  Vacancies  in  the  board  are 
fill^  by  the  same  judges  for  the  unexpired  term,  l^o  person  is  eligible 
to  membership  who  is  related  to  either  of  the  appointing  judges  by 
consanguinity  or  marriage,  who  does  not  i>ossess  the  qualifications 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  or  who  is  a  member  of  the 
city  councils. 

The  board  must  meet  for  organization  the  first  Monday  in  January 
of  each  year,  and  elect  a  president  and  such  other  officers  as  they  deem 
nece^saiy,  to  hold  office  for  one  year.  They  must  meet  thereafter  at 
least  quarterly,  all  meetings  being  open  to  the  public. 

They  must  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  meetings,  and  must  publish 
a  statement  annually  of  the  amount  of  expenditures  and  of  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  the  public  schools. 

The  board  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic. 

Finances. — The  title  to  all  school  property,  real  and  personal,  is  vested 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  All  moneys  due  to  the  board  of  education 
must  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  and  all  sums  expended  by  the 
board  of  education  are  paid  by  the  city  treasurer  upon  orders  drawn 
under  appropriations  regularly  made  by  the  city  councils. 

The  city  councils  fix  the  rate  and  levy  all  city  taxes,  and  direct  the 
amount  to  be  applied  to  school  purposes.  But  after  the  appropriation 
has  been  made  the  councils  have  no  further  control  of  the  money.  Con- 
tracts, details  of  construction,  and  money  expenditures  are  for  the 
deternunation  of  the  board.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing may  be  made  only  after  due  advertising  for  proposals  and  public 
opening  of  bids. 

A  copy  of  the  specifications  for  general  repairs  to  schoolhouses  and 
contracts  made  for  the  same  must  be  furnished  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  section  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  before  the  bill 
for  the  repairs  may  be  paid  the  president  of  the  proper  board  of  direct- 
ors must  certify  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the 
q>ecifications  and  contract. 

No  member  or  officer  of  the  councils  or  of  any  of  the  city  boards  may 
be  interested  in  any  contract  with  any  branch  of  the  city  government. 

No  contract  may  be  made  without  previous  appropriation  by  the  city 
councils,  and  no  expenditure  may  be  made  in  excess  of  the  proper 
appropriation.    All  work,  labor,  materials,  supplies,  stationery,  printing, 


» Compiled  from  Digest  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  Relating  to  tlio  Public  School 
System  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1888. 
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fuel,  etc.,  required  must  be  advertised  for  and  contracts  let  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  committee  of  councils  on  education,*  and  the  city 
comptroller  may  not  countersign  any  waiTant  unless  he  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  of  the  schedule  of  bids,  and 
of  the  contract  under  which  the  warrant  was  drawn. 

Powers  and  duties, — The  board  of  education  have  power  to  determine 
the  number  of  schoolhouses  to  be  erected  in  each  ward,  to  establish  a 
model  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  books  for 
pupils.  They  have  the  general  8ui)erintendenee  over  all  schools  and 
make  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  their  duty  to  examine  all 
accounts  of  money  disbursed  in  erecting  and  maintaining  the  schools 
of  the  city.  They  have  power  to  distribute  the  duties  of  the  directors 
of  the  schools  for  all  the  wards  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  education  are  authorized  to  establish  schools  for  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age,  but  the  directors  of  the  several  school  sec- 
tions are  not  required  to  admit  children  into  the  public  schools  who 
are  under  6  years  old.  The  board  of  education  may  establish,  main- 
tain, and  control  a  central  high  school,  and  they  have  the  same  power 
to  confer  academical  degrees,  honorary  and  otherwise,  as  that  held  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  board  of  education  must  conduct  night  schools  for  male  adults 
during  January,  February,  March,  October,  November,  and  December 
of  each  year.  They  may  also  establish  night  schools  for  females,  fix 
the  time  for  opening  ainl  closing  all  night  schools,  determine  the  age  at 
which  pupils  may  attend,  and  make  the  regulations  under  which  the 
school  directors  of  the  school  sections  or  wards  may  appoint  visitors  of 
the  said  night  schools. 

The  board  of  education  may  organize  and  maintain  a  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  said  school  to  be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system;  but  the 
total  expense  incurred  therefor  may  not  exceed  $150  for  each  child  for 
any  one  year. 

The  board  of  education  may  not  change  any  text-book  used  in  the 
schools  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Neither  the  superintendent 
nor  any  of  his  assistants  may  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  text- 
book  used  in  the  schools  during  his  or  her  employment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  provide  suitable  fire 
escapes  for  all  school  buildings  of  over  two  stories. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics,  are  among  the  studies  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  no  teacher  may  be  employed  who  is  not  competent  to 
teach  these  subjects. 

The  board  of  education  may  resort  to  ex)ndemnation  proceedings 
when  necessary  to  secure  property  required  for  school  purposes. 
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SECTIONAL  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS. 

In  addition  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  whole  city,  there  is  in 
each  ward  or  school  section  a  board  of  school  directors  of  13  members, 
12  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one- 
third  being  elected  each  year.  The  thirteenth  member  is  the  member 
of  the  board  of  education  representing  that  ward,  who  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  sectional  board  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
such  membership.  School  directors  must  reside  in  the  ward  for  which 
they  are  elected,  and  removal  therefrom  vacates  the  office.  Vacancies 
are  filled  by  the  remaining  members  till  the  next  municipal  election. 
Any  board  may  declare  vacant  the  seat  of  any  of  its  members  who 
neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  of  membership. 

The  sectional  boards  have  the  power  to  erect  and  establish  as  many 
schools  in  their  respective  sections  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
board  of  education;  must  appoint  principals  and  teachers,  provide  all 
things  necessary  for  conducting  the  schools,  and  superintend  and  direct 
the  said  schools.  The  several  boards  must  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
must  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  must  divide  themselves 
into  as  many  committees  as  there  are  schools  in  the  ward,  so  that  each 
committee  shall  have  the  management  of  one  school  only.  The  com- 
mittees also  keep  minutes,  and  report  to  the  directors  whenever  required 
by  the  directors.  The  directors  must  report  to  the  board  of  education 
every  six  months.  The  sectional  boards  elect  their  own  presidents  and 
secretaries,  the  latter  being  paid  $100  each  per  year. 

The  board  of  education  may  assign  to  the  several  sectional  boards 
such  proportion  of  the  whole  appropriation  as  is  represented  by  the 
amounts  asked  for  as  "general  items''  to  be  expended  by  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  bills  by  the  board  of  education. 

No  section  may  contract  any  bill  exceeding  $  J  00. 

The  sectional  directors  serve  without  compensation,  but  are  exempt 
from  militia,  jury,  and  similar  duties.  Service  on  these  boards  does  not 
prevent  one  from  holding  any  other  office  at  the  same  time. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  a  system  of  examination  of 
all  persons  desiring  to  become  teachers,  and  no  person  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  issued 
by  the  board  of  education.  The  exclusive  right  to  appoint  teachers  in 
the  ward  schools  belongs  to  the  sectional  boards.  The  normal,  high, 
and  manual  training  schools  are  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  board 
of  education. 

The  sectional  boards  must  certify  to  the  board  of  education  from 
time  to  time  the  i  ames  and  grades  of  all  qualified  persons  employed  as 
teachers,  and  the  list  must  be  certified  by  the  board  of  education  to 
the  city  controller. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^ 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  45  members,  who  serve  without 
compensation  and  whose  term  of  office  is  three  years,  15  being  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  each  year.  Vacancies  caused  by  death,  res- 
ignation, or  otherwise  are  also  filled  by  the  mayor. 

The  board  elect  a  secretary,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  one  or  two  assistant  superintendents  for  a  term  of  three  years  each. 
The  tieasurer  of  the  city  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  receives 
to  the  credit  of  the  board  all  school  moneys  received  from  the  State 
appropriation,  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  from  the  city  tax 
collector.  The  money  so  received  and  credited  is  disbursed  only  upon 
the  order  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  have  entire  charge  of  all  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  and 
of  the  school  moneys  raised  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  same.  They  deter- 
mine the  number  and  location  of  the  schools,  but  no  expenditures  for 
the  purchase  of  ground  or  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  may  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  city  council.  The  title  of  all  property 
acquired  for  school  purposes  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education.  The 
board,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  may  sell  any  real  property  which  may 
be  declared  by  resolution  to  be  not  needed  for  school  purposes. 

The  board  of  education  have  power  to  acquire  by  condemnation  land 
needed  for  school  purposes  when  the  owners  of  such  land  do  not  consent 
to  sell  the  same  or  when  the  price  can  not  be  agreed  ujwn. 

The  funds  for  building  purposes  and  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
are  kept  separate,  and  transfers  of  moneys  from  one  fund  to  the  other 
are  not  lawful. 

The  board  of  education  must  make  returns  annually  to  the  common 
council  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  specifying  those  on  account  of 
the  general  and  special  funds, respectively,  with  such  other  details  as  the 
common  council  may  require.  The  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  is 
determined  by  the  common  council  and  is  levied  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  taxes  for  other  city  purposes. 
The  collector  pays  the  determined  amount  to  the  city  treasurer,  to  the 
credit  of  the  board  of  education,  out  of  the  first  moneys  collected. 

The  whole  city  is  a  school  district  for  all  purposes  of  taxation,  for 
the  purchase  of  school  sites,  the  building  and  repair  of  schoolhouses, 
and  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  may  be  divided  by  the  board  of 
education  into  as  many  districts  as  there  are  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  limits  within  which  children  may  attend  such 
schools. 

The  board  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  colored 
children,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  kindergartens,  and  manual 

^CompUcd  from  the  special  and  general  school  laws  relating  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  in  the  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instrnction  for  1895^ 
pages  205  et  seq.  ^  , 
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training  schools  or  shops^  and  to  employ  a  physician  to  vaccinate 
school  children;  they  have  full  control  of  the  public  school  teachers' 
retirement  fund;  they  must  provide  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  schools;  they  pre- 
scribe what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  all  schools^  but  a  text-book 
cmce  adopted  may  not  be  superseded  within  five  years;  they  must  pro- 
vide United  States  flags  for  every  school  building  and  must  cause  them 
to  be  displayed  during  school  hours. 

The  control  of  the  Truant  Home  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
education,  and  they  are  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory-attendance  law. 

The  orphan  asylum  societies  of  the  city  participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  moneys,  and  the  board  of  education  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  said  societies. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.* 

All  free  white  persons  residing  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
are  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,"  and 
by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued;  purchase,  receive,  and  hold  prop- 
erty, real  and  i)ersonal;  may  sell  or  lease  the  same,  and  may  have  a 
common  seal. 

The  powers  of  the  corporation  are  vested  in  a  president  and  direc- 
tors, who  must  be  free  white  males,  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  in  the  city  for  the  two  years  preceding  their 
election.  No  person  holding  any  other  position  under  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  elective  or  appointive,  and  no  person  interested  in  any  lease 
from  the  board,  may  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  directors. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  directors  is  21,  7  of  whom 
are  elected  on  general  ticket  at  large  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
city,  and  14  are  elected  by  districts  by  the  qualified  voters  of  those 
districts,  and  must  be  residents  of  the  districts  which  they  severally 
represent. 

The  14  districts  are  defined  by  the  city  circuit  court,  and  mast  be 
composed  of  contiguous  wards  and  of  as  nearly  equal  population  as 
practicable. 

The  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  the  election  biennial.  Four  of 
the  members  at  large  are  elected  at  one  ele^^tion  and  three  at  the  next, 
and  seven  of  the  district  representatives  on  the  board  are  elected  at 
each  biennial  election. 

If  a  vacancy  occurs  among  the  district  representatives  by  reason  of 
death,  resignation,  expulsion,  or  removal  from  the  city,  the  vacancy  is 
Mled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  an  election  by  the  voters  of  that  dis- 
trict, to  be  held  in  such  manner  as  may  bo  i)rovided  by  the  board ;  but 


'Compiled  from  city  charter  of  1876,  noTlscd  Statutes  of  Missouri,  18S9,  pages  2170 

et  86*1.,  the  acts  of  May  13,  1887,  and  of  Marcli  20,  1893.  C^r>.r^n]^ 
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if  the  vacancy  is  among  the  members  at  large,  it  is  filled  by  an  election 
held  by  the  school  board  itself  till  the  next  general  school  election, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term,  if  there  be  any,  is  filled 
by  election  in  the  city  at  large.  Whenever  any  election  for  school 
directors  has  failed  to  be  held  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  circuit  court  must,  upon  petition  of  hve  citizens,  order 
the  said  election,  appoint  judges  of  election,  and  issue  certificates  of 
election  to  the  persons  elected. 

The  board  of  directors  must  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  presi- 
dent, and  must  appoint  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
as  they  deem  necessary,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  compensation. 
No  director  may  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

There  must  be  four  stated  meetings  of  the  board  every  year,  the 
times  and  places  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  and  the  president  or 
any  three  members  may  call  special  meetings.  A  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  constitute  a  quorum.  Members  of  the  board,  the 
secretary,  and  the  treasurer  must,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  take  an  oath  to  well  and  faithfully  perform  the  same. 

There  must  be  levied  and  collected  annually  on  all  taxable  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  city  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  half  of  1  per 
cent,  which  tax  must  be  paid  to  the  corporation  and  used  and  applied 
by  the  corporation  to  the  purposes  of  its  crean'on. 

The  officers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  charged  with  duties  in  connection 
with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  perform  the  same  duties  in 
regard  to  taxes  levied  by  the  board  of  president  and  directors  of  St 
Louis  public  schools.  The  collector  of  the  city  must  collect  all  taxes 
levied  by  the  board,  must  give  bond  to  them  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  said  duty,  and  must  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  board  all 
school  taxes  collected  by  him.  His  compensation  for  his  duties  in  this 
connection  is  at  the  same  rate  as  for  similar  service  in  behalf  of  the 
general  city  taxes.  If  he  fail  to  make  the  bond  required  the  board 
must  proceed  to  elect  his  successor  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  bad 
resigned.  The  board  determines  the  rate  of  taxation  for  each  year  by 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which,  duly  certified,  is  delivered  to  the  collector 
and  to  the  register  of  the  city  on  or  before  August  1  each  year. 

The  title  to  all  school  lands  and  public  school  property  in  the  city  is 
vested  in  the  board  of  president  and  directors.  It  is  their  duty  to  con- 
trol and  manage  all  lands  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  for  school  purposes,  or  the  funds  arising 
from  the  same.  They  may  lend  money  arising  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
such  lands  upon  good  security,  either  real  or  personal,  until  it  becomes 
proper,  in  their  opinion,  to  invest  such  money  otherwise  for  the  purpose 
of  education.  No  director  may  borrow  money  or  purchase  or  lease  land 
from  the  board. 

The  board  of  president  and  directors  have  power  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  and  elections  of  members 3  to  prescribe  the  time,  place, 
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and  manner  of  conducting  such  elections;  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members;  to  ponish  disorderly  conduct  at  the  board;  to  expel 
a  member  by  a  two- thirds  vote ;  to  make  rules  for  their  own  government ; 
to  have  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools  and  all  property  appro- 
priated to  the  public  schools  of  the  city;  to  make  rules,  ordinances, 
and  statutes  for  the  management  of  such  schools  and  property,  and  to 
do  all  lawful  acts  which  may  be  proper  and  convenient  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 

They  must  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and  must 
lay  the  same  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  whenever  re- 
quired, and  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
whenever  100  qualified  electors  make  written  application  for  the  same. 
At  least  once  a  year  they  must  cause  to  be  published  a  detailed  report 
of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  board  of  president  and  directors  must  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  education  of  colored  children,  and  may  maintain  a  high  school 
and  a  normal  department  for  them. 

No  director  may  be  interested  in  any  contract  with  the  board,  under 
penalty  of  dismissal. 

Boston,  Mass.' 

The  school  committee  is  composed  of  24  members,  8  of  whom  are 
elected  each  year  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  to  serve  three  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  wards  to  make  returns  to 
the  city  clerk  of  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  the  school  committee, 
and  after  the  entry  by  the  city  clerk  of  said  returns  in  an  official  book 
kept  for  the  purpose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  examine 
and  C4>mpare  them  and  to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be  issued  to 
such  members  of  the  school  committee  as  appear  to  have  been  chosen; 
but  the  school  committee  is  the  final  judge  of  the  qualifications  and 
elections  of  its  own  members. 

The  school  committee  must  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday 
in  January  in  each  year.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  chosen  consti 
tute  a  quorum.  They  must  choose  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  an 
auditing  clerk,  and  such  other  subordinate  oflBcers  as  may  be  expedient, 
define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  and  may  remove  them  at 
pleasure.  Vacancies  in  the  school  committee  caused  by  refusal  of  a 
member  elect  to  accept,  by  resignation,  change  of  residence,  or  other- 
wise, are  filled  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  school  committee  in  convention  assembled.  A  majority  of  the 
ballots  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  necessary  to  election.  The  term 
of  office  of  a  member  so  elected  is  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  munici- 
pal year,  and  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term,  if  such  there  be,  is 
then  filled  by  election  of  the  people. 

'  Compiled  from  the  special  acts  relating  to  the  Boston  school  committee,  in  Boston 
School  Document  Ko.  1,  1895,  from  The  Pablic  Statntes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to 
Pnblic  Instruction,  1892,  and  from  MassachiiHetts  School  Legislation,  1893, 1894,  1895. 
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The  Bohool  conunittee  is  a  legal  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing and  administering  certain  la-ust  fan<ls,  but  not  for  other  purposes. 

The  duty  is  imposed  by  law  ui>on  the  city  to  raise  such  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  which  sums  are 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 

The  school  committee  present  annually  to  the  city  council,  through 
the  mayor,  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  council  make  such  appropriations 
as  they  see  fit> 

The  title  to  school  property  is  vested  in  the  city,  and  lawsuits  con- 
cerning the  same  are  brought  in  its  name. 

The  school  committee  have  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  publie 
schools.  They  may  elect  or  discharge  teachers  and  janitors,  fix  their 
compensation  and  define  their  duties,  but  the  salaries  established  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  may  not  be  increased  during  the  year. 

The  school  committee  have  full  power  to  repair  school  buildings,  to 
provide  temporary  accommodations  for  schools,  to  select,  bond,  and 
purchase  school  sites,  and  to  determine  the  plans  for  new  buildings,  but 
they  may  not  expend  or  contract  to  expend  any  more  money  for  these 
purposes  than  the  city  council  has  appropriated  therefor. 

The  school  committee  must  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  a 
board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  6  members,  define 
their  duties,  and  fix  their  compensation.  The  superintendent  and 
supervisors  hold  office  for  two  years,  but  may  be  removed  for  cause  by 
the  school  committee  at  any  time. 

The  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and, 
when  present,  presides  at  their  meetings. 

No  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  may  hold  the  office  of 
superintendent  or  of  supervisor  or  be  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

The  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the 
school  committee  are  necessary  to  elect  the  superintendent,  the  super- 
visors, the  head  masters  of  the  Latin,  normal,  and  high  schools,  mas- 
ters of  the  grammar  schools,  or  directors  of  special  studies. 

The  school  committee  direct  what  books  shall  bo  used  in  the  pullic 
schools  and  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  pursued. 
It  is  their  duty  to  purchase  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  city  the  text-books 
and  other  supplies  used  in  the  schools;  to  cause  a  school  census  to  bo 
taken  annually;  to  cause  school  registers  to  be  kept;  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

Baltimore,  Md.^ 

Statuionj  provisions. — The  statutes  of  the  State  give  full  i)Ower  to 
establish,  conduct,  and  regulate  a  system  of  free  public  schools  to  the 

'  Compiled  from  extracts  from  the  Baltimore  City  Code  in  the  Bejiort  of  the  Boanl 
of  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1894,  page  170  et  seq.       ^  t 
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mayor  and  city  council,  who  may  delegate  supervisory  powers  and  con- 
trol to  a  board  of  public  school  commissioners. 

To  the  board  of  commissioners  power  is  given  by  law  to  examine, 
appoint,  and  remove  teachers,  prescribe  their  qualifications,  fix  their 
salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  council,  and  to  select 
text-books.    They  must  report  annually  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  mayor  and  council  are  authorized  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  incurred  for  educational  purposes  by  them. 
The  State  treasurer  pays  to  the  city  council  that  proportion  of  the  free 
school  fund  to  which  the  city  is  entitled;  funds  from  intestates'  estates 
which  remain  undistributed  for  want  of  legal  representatives  are  paid 
to  the  board  of  commissioners. 

No  teacher  may  admit  a  pupil  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  under 
penalty  of  floe. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  must  be  taught  to  all  pupils  of  sufficient  capacity. 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  State  has  prescribed  the  school  system 
for  Baltimore.    All  the  rest  has  been  done  by  the  city  government. 

City  ordinances, — The  mayor  and  council  have  provided  by  ordinance 
that  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  consist  of  22  persons,  one  selected 
from  each  ward  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-fourth  the  whole  number 
being  elected  every  year.  They  are  elected  by  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  city  council  in  conyention  assembled.  Removal  from 
the  ward  from  which  he  was  elected  vacates  the  office  of  any  commis- 
sioner. The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 
The  city  council  may  expel  a  member  for  neglect  of  duty  or  for  conduct 
unbeseeming  a  school  commissioner. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  the  city  council ;  but  if  a  vacancy 
occur  during  the  recess  of  the  council  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  fill 
the  same  as  soon  as  convenient,  the  person  elected  serving  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  council. 

The  school  commissioners  must  organize  annually  and  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  a  secretary.  The  secretary  serves  for  one  year,  i)erforras  the 
duties  fixed  by  the  board,  and  receives  $2,000  a  year,  payable  monthly. 

In  all  cases  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
board  must  appoint  a  suitable  person,  who  must  be  a  resident  of  Balti- 
more, as  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  term  of  office  is  four 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  board,  and  his  compensation  is  fixed 
by  the  board  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  city  council. 

The  superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  must  examine  applicants  for  teacherships  and 
if  necessary  reexamine  teachers  already  employed. 

The  board  must  also  appoint  an  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
sehools,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000,  whose  term  of  office  is  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  superintendent,  and  whose  duty  it  must  be  to  aid  the  super- 
intendent in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  paying  especial  attention 
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to  the  primary  schools.  The  board  must  appoint  also  a  suitable  person, 
a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  as  superintendent  of  supplies.  It  is  his  duty, 
under  instructions  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners,  to  have  con- 
trol of  all  repairs,  furniture,  heating  apparatus,  fuel,  and  incidental 
supplies  of  the  schools,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board 
may  require.     His  salary  is  $1,800  per  annum. 

The  city  register  is  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  school  board  and 
disburses  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  have  charge  of  aU 
pul)lic  schools  in  operation  in  the  city,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  employ 
teachers  and  fix  their  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  or 
council,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  text-books,  make  bylaws 
for  their  own  government,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools, 
and  to  report  regularly  to  the  mayor  and  council.  The  board  are  given 
charge  of  school  buildings  and  may  make  necessary  repairs  not  to 
exceed  $300  in  cost. 

No  member  of  the  board  may  be  employed  by  the  board  or  be  inter- 
ested in  any  contract  for  the  schools.  Important  contracts  for  supplies 
must  be  let  after  proper  advertisement  for  bids,  and  are  awarded  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  city  comptroller,  the  city  register,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board,  the  committee  of  the  school  board  having 
but  one  vote  and  the  two  city  officers  one  vote  each. 

The  school  board  may  not  exceed  in  their  expenditures  the  amounts 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  city  council.  Lawsuits  on  behalf  of  the 
s(;hools  are  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  city  and  only  by  direction  of 
the  mayor. 

The  city  council  has  given  authority  to  the  school  commissioners  to 
grant  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  Baltimore  City  College  and 
from  the  high  schools. 

The  school  commissioners  must  organize  and  maintain  separate 
schools  for  colored  pupils,  the  teachers  to  be  of  the  colored  race  if  they 
be  shown  by  examination  to  posses  the  necessary  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications.  But  in  no  case  may  white  teachers  be  employed  in  the 
same  school  with  colored  teachers. 

Libraries  for  the  free  use  of  pupils  must  be  maintained  at  the  Balti- 
more City  College  and  at  each  of  the  female  high  schools. 

The  school  commissioners  must  maintain  a  manual  training  school 
for  white  pupils  and  one  for  colored  pupils. 

Parents  of  any  child  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  must  notify 
the  principal  of  the  school  which  said  child  has  attended,  and  the  prin- 
cipal must  exclude  that  child  from  school  until  the  attending  physician 
certifies  that  all  danger  of  contagion  has  passed. 

The  board  must  purchase  American  flags  for  all  buildings  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  displayed  during  all  sessions  of  the  schools  except  on 
inclement  days. 
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The  board  must  introduce  physical  training  as  a  regular  course  of 
stady  in  the  schools,  and  must  employ  a  suitable  male  teacher  for  the 
same  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  city  council.    Ten  minutes  eacb  day  must  be  given  to  calisthenics. 

The  board  must  issue  the  necessary  directions  to  the  teachers  of  the 
grammar  schools  to  read  to  their  pupils  on  the  Friday  preceding  all 
public  holidays  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

City  and  County  of  Sajj  Francisco,  Cal.^ 

The  city  and  the.county  of  San  Francisco  are  coterminous  and  are 
under  the  same  government. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  12  members,  called  school  direct- 
ors, elected  by  the  people  from  the  city  at  large.  Their  term  is  two 
years,  but  they  organize  annually  by  the  election  of  a  president  from 
their  own  number. 

The  superintendent,  who  is  elected  by  the  people,  is  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  but  may  not  vote. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  of  education  are  filled  by  the  superintendent, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  directors  then  in  office.  Such 
appointees  hold  office  till  the  next  following  municipal  elections. 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  superintendent  are  filled  by  the  board  of 
education  till  the  next  regular  election. 

The  board  of  education  annually  reports  to  the  city  and  county  board 
of  supervisors  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  during  the  coming  year;  but  the 
aggregate  amount  must  not  exceed  $35  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  The  board  of  supervisors  are  authorized  and  empowered 
to  levy  and  collect  the  amount  of  the  tax  determined  by  the  board  of 
education.  But  the  whole  amount  of  tax  that  may  be  levied  for  all 
municipal  purposes  is  limited  to  $2.35  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion, and  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  education  therefore  appears  to 
be  subject  to  reduction  by  the  supervisors. 

If  the  money  received  and  collected  in  any  year  be  insufficient  for  the 
necessary  current  expenditures  of  the  schools,  the  board  of  education 
must  certify  the  fact  of  such  deficiency  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  city  and  county,  and  the  latter  must  supply  the  necessary  funds, 
being  authorized  to  raise  the  money  by  loan  or  otherwise  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  annual  tax.  Money  for  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses 
may  not  be  so  raised  except  in  case  of  fire  or  other  unforeseen  calamity. 

All  moneys  received  or  collected  on  account  of  public  education  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  are  deposited  in  the  city  treasury, 
and  payments  are  made  upon  drafts  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  superintendent,  and  countersigned  by  the 
auditor  of  the  city  and  county. 

'  Compiled  from  "  Acts  relating  to  the  government  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  1887/'  and  later  acta  specified. 
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The  board  of  education  may  sue  or  be  sued,  may  receive,  purchase, 
and  bold  in  fee,  in  trust  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  that  may  be  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  They  may  sell  such  personal  property  as  may  not  be  required, 
but  can  not  sell  real  estate.  If  they  decide  to  abandon  for  any  reason  a 
school  site  or  building,  they  withdraw  entirely  from  control  of  the 
property,  which  is  then  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  property  of 
the  city,  and  sold  as  such,  the  proceeds,  however,  going  to  the  school 
fund. 

School  bonds,  when  required  for  school  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,  may  be  issued  by  and  over  the  signatures  of  the  mayor,  audi- 
tor, and  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  board  of  education  are  empowered  to  maintain  public  schools; 
to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  janitors,  and  census  marshals,  and  to  fix 
their  salaries;  to  regulate  the  grade  of  schools,  determine  the  coarse 
of  study,  and  make  necessary  rules  and  regulations;  to  require  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  in  case  of  investigation  of  charges  against  any 
employee  of  the  board;  to  provide  fuel,  light,  water,  and  «11  necessary 
supplies;  to  provide  and  furnish  school  buildings  and  control  the  use 
of  the  same;  to  establish  a  special  school  for  depraved  children.  They 
must  purchase  supplies  by  contract  made  after  due  advertisement  and 
bid;  mate  reports  to  the  Sta.te  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction, 
and  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county;  provide  even- 
ing and  normal  schools;  require  records  and  reiwrts  by  principals  of 
schools ;  provide  for  uniform  classification  of  studies,  pupils,  and  salaries. 

In  all  schools  having  more  than  two  teachers  beginners  must  be 
taught  by  teachers  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  or  by 
normal-school  graduates.  Such  teachers  must  rank  in  point  of  salary 
with  those  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.^ 

There  is  a  city  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent and  four  other  members,  residents  of  the  city,  who  must  be 
experienced  teachers,  and  who  are  elected  by  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion and  hold  office  for  two  years. 

The  board  of  examiners  must  meet  and  hold  examinations  for  tiie 
granting  of  teachers'  certificates  semiannually,  and  may  hold  monthly 
and  special  meetings  if  they  so  determine.  All  meetings  must  be  pub- 
lic, and  a  record  of  their  proceedings  must  bo  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent. 

For  cause  the  board  of  examiners  may  recommend  to  the  board  of 
education  the  revocation  of  any  certificate  previously  granted.* 

The  sui)erintendent,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers' 
annuity  and  retirement  fund,  and  provide  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
same  and  designate  the  beneficiaries  thereof.* 

» Act  of  March  23, 1893.  2  Act  of  MarchrSO.  1895. 
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Cincinnati,  Ouio.^ 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  30  members,  one  from  each  ward. 
Each  member  must  be  an  elector  of  the  ward  for  which  he  is  elected, 
and  removal  from  the  ward  forfeits  the  membership  of  the  member  so 
removing.    The  term  of  service  is  three  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  the  board  until  the  next  annual 
election. 

The  board  of  education  annually  determine  by  estimate,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  the  entire  amount  of  money  required  for  the  schools,  and 
certify  the  same  to  the  county  auditor.  The  auditor  must  levy  the 
entire  tax  called  for,  and  the  county  treasurer  collects  it  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  State  and  county  taxes.  The  levy, 
however,  must  not  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation, 
including  1  mill  that  may  be  levied  for  kindergartens.  The  city  treas- 
urer is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  is  a  body  iwlitic  and  corporate,  with  the  power  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  hold  or  sell  property,  etc. 

Contracts  relating  to  sohoolhouses  and  involving  $1,500  or  more  may 
be  made  only  after  advertisement  and  competitive  bids.  Besort  may 
be  had  to  condemnation  proceedings  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  price 
of  property  necessary  to  the  use  of  the  schools.  Property  no  longer 
required  for  school  purposes  maybe  sold  by  the  board  of  education,  and, 
if  exceeding  $300  in  value,  must  be  advertised  aud  sold  at  public 
auction. 

The  board  have  full  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  with 
X>ower  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  superin- 
tendent of  buildings,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  fix  their  sala- 
ries, which  may  be  increased  but  may  not  be  diminished  during  the 
term  for  which  the  appointment  is  made;  but  no  appointment  may  be 
made  for  a  longer  time  than  three  years,  that  being  the  term  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

The  members  of  the  board  may  not,  as  individuals  or  as  local  com- 
mittees, exercise  supervisory  authority  over  the  schools  of  the  several 
wards  or  have  the  selection  or  nomination  of  teachers.  The  city  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  appoints  all  teachers,  with  the  consent  of 
the  board,  and  either  he  or  the  board  of  education  may  remove  for 
cause;  but  any  teacher  removed  by  the  superintendent  may  api>eal  to 
the  board  for  reinstatement. 

The  board  of  Vacation  must  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  consist- 
ing of  3  or  6  persons  [it  consists  of  6]  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one- 
third  being  appointed  each  year.  Two  of  the  members  must  be  expe- 
rienced teachers.  No  teacher  may  be  appointed  without  a  certificate 
of  fitness  from  this  board  or  from  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

'Compiled  from  laws  relating  to  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  published  in  Beport  of 
the  City  Public  Schools,  1893-94,  pages  218  ct  seq.,  and  the  act  of  Aiml  14, 1896. 
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Appointments  as  teacliers  are  first  for  tlie  period  of  one  year;  when 
made  the  second  time  they  are  for  two  years;  and  when  made  the 
third  time,  they  are  fon  four  years.  After  teachers  have  served  seven 
successive  years  in  the  city  their  next  appointment  holds  good  during 
good  behavior. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  city, 
and  must  provide  evening  schools  when  requested  to  do  so  by  25  or 
more  persons  of  school  age  who  can  not  attend  the  day  schools.  They 
must  provide  for  the  physical  training  of  all  pupils,  and  must  cause  the 
German  language  to  be  taught  in  any  school  when  requested  by  75  free- 
holders representing  40  pupils  who  desire  to  study  the  English  and 
German  languages  together.  The  board  may  loan  textbooks  free  to 
pupils,  and  levy  therefor  such  additional  taxes  as  may  be  necessary;  may 
provide  for  holding  teachers '  institutes  yearly ;  may  establish  and  mtun- 
tain  public  kindergartens  for  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age, 
and  may  levy  a  tax  of  1  mill  therefor;  may  appropriate  not  exceeding 
$1,200  a  year  for  school  libraries  and  philosophical  and  other  apparatus. 

The  board  must  require  teachers  and  superintendent  to  keep  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary,  and  must  prepare 
and  publish  annually  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  They 
must  also  report  annually  to  the  county  auditor,  who  in  turn  reports  to 
the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

An  enumeration  must  be  taken  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the 
clerk  of  the  board,  of  all  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  ago,  and  a 
report  of  the  enumeration  must  be  made  to  the  county  auditor. 

The  board  of  education  and  the  truant  officers  and  superintendent 
appointed  by  them  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law. 

The  teachers'  i)ension  fund  is  under  the  management  and  control  of 
a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  board  of  education,  one  by  the  union  board  of  high 
schools,  three  by  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  superinten- 
dent, who  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

The  high  schools  of  the  city  are  controlled  by  a  separate  board,  called 
the  union  board  of  high  schools.  Teachers  in  these  schools  are 
appointed  by  the  superintendent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
union  board.  High-school  teachers  are  appointed  for  one  year,  but 
after  five  years'  service  they  hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior. 
They  may  be  removed  by  the  superintendent  for  cause,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  union  board  of  high  schools. 

If  so  requested  by  the  trustees  of  any  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  or 
children's  home  established  by  law  in  the  city,  the  board  of  education 
must  establish  a  school  especially  for  the  inmates  of  said  institution, 
and  have  control  of  same,  but  may  incur  no  expense  therefor  except  in 
the  payment  of  teachers. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio.^ 

Th6  board  of  education  consists  of  a  school  council  and  a  director. 
Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  school  council,  which  consists  of 
seven  members  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city.  Their 
term  of  service  is  two  years,  four  members  being  elected  one  year  and 
three  the  next.  The  council  elect  their  own  president  and  clerk,  the 
former  being  a  member  of  the  council  and  the  latter  not  a  member. 

Legislation  is  by  resolution,  each  resolution  being  submitted  to  the 
school  director.  His  signature  to  the  resolution,  or  his  failure  to  return 
it  to  the  council  with  his  objections  at  their  next  meeting,  makes  it 
operative.  But  if  he  return  it  to  the  council  at  their  next  meeting  with 
objections,  the  resolution  fails,  unless  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  of  the  council,  in  which  case  it  takes  effect  without  the 
signature  of  the  director.  The  approval  of  the  director  may  be  with- 
held from  any  part  of  a  resolution  appropriating  money  without  affect- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 

The  council  have  the  power  of  providing  for  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers  and  employees,  of  prescribing  their  duties,  and  of  fixing  their 
compensation. 

The  school  director  is  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city  at  large  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  He  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  oflBce 
and  receives  $5,000  a  year,  giving  a  bond  of  $25,000. 

The  director  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  schools  and  performs  all 
the  duties  usually  assigned  to  boards  of  education  in  the  cities  of  the 
State  except  as  otherwise  indicated  herein.  With  the  approval  of  the 
council  he  appoints  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  serves 
during*  good  behavior  and  may  be  removed  for  cause  by  the  director. 
The  superintendent  has  sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assist- 
ants and  teachers  authorized  by  the  council.  All  other  employees  of 
the  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the  director. 

The  director  must  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  and  may  take 
part  in  the  deliberations,  but  may  not  vote.  The  superintendent  reports 
annually  or  oftener  to  the  director,  and  the  director  reports  to  the 
council.  The  city  auditor  and  city  treasurer  act  respectively  as  auditor 
and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education,  and  receive  uo  additional  com- 
I)ensation  for  doing  so,  though  the  clerical  assistance  necessary  is  fur- 
nished by  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  have  sole  control  of  all  moneys  raised  for  school 
purposes  and  the  title  to  all  school  property  vests  in  them.  They  make 
an  estimate  each  year  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  and  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  county  officers,  who 
must  levy  and  collect  the  full  amount  required,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  7  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.    The  director  may 

1  Compiled  from  Handbook  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1893-94,  page  96,  and  State 
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make  contracts  and  purchases  not  involving  over  $250  -without  adver- 
tisement or  written  contract,  but  beyond  that  sum  contracts  arc  made 
after  due  advertisement  and  are  signed  by  the  school  director  and 
approved  by  the  council. 

Vacancies  in  the  directorship  or  in  the  school  council  are  filled  by 
the  council  till  the  next  municipal  election,  when  the  vacancy  is  filled 
by  election  for  the  unexpired  term. 

The  director  or  any  member  of  the  council  may  be  impeached  for 
malfeasance  in  ofiice  by  proceedings  in  the  county  probate  court. 

BUPFALO,  :iS.  Y? 

There  is  no  board  of  education  in  Buffalo,  but  the  department  of 
public  instruction  is  one  of  the  ten  city  departments,  and  the  city  super- 
intendent is  its  head. 

The  city  has  legal  power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  regulate  public 
schools. 

The  city  is  from  time  to  time  divided  by  ordinance  into  school  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  there  must  be  maintained  one  or  more  primary 
or  grammar  schools.  Such  schools  are  open  and  free  to  all  persons 
between  5  and  20  years  of  age  residing  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  city  may  also  maintain  and  regulate  one  or  more  high  schools  and 
schools  for  manual  and  technical  training. 

The  schools  share  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  of  the 
State,  and  the  amounts  which  fall  to  the  share  of  Buffalo  are  paid  to 
the  proper  city  officers.  All  expenses  of  the  school  department  are 
included  in  and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

The  city  comptroller  is  authorized  to  embrace  in  his  estimates  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $150,000  annually  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
school  lots  and  the  erection,  enlargement,  repair,  and  furnishing  of 
school  buildings.  An  additional  amount  not  exceeding  $300,000  may  be 
raised  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  common  council. 

The  board  of  public  works  have  charge  of  the  construction,  altera- 
tion ^  and  repair  of  school  buildings. 

The  superintendent  of  education,  an  officer  elected  by  the  people  on 
the  general  ticket  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.  He  must  give  bond  conditioned  on  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties.  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  it  is 
filled  by  the  common  council  at  a  joint  session,  called  by  the  mayor,  of 
the  two  boards  composing  the  same. 

The  superintendent  must  from  time  to  time  recommend  to  the  com- 
mon council  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  different  public 
schools,  and  such  measures  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  the  schools.    He  selects  all  new  teachers  to  be 

'  Compiled  from  the  revised  charter  of  Buffalo,  1891,  and  amendments  of  April  12, 
1893,  and  May  27,  1895.  ^  r 
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employed  from  the  lists  certified  to  liim  by  the  board  of  examiners.  He 
mast  hire  all  teachers  for  the  period  of  time  and  at  the  compensation 
and  npou  the  conditions  provided  by  ordinance.  He  mast  see  that  the 
coarses  of  stady  and  systems  of  edacation  established  by  ordinance  are 
observed*  If  none  be  so  established  ho  mast  direct  the  coarses  of  stady 
and  systems  of  edacation  to  be  porsaed.  The  teachers  are  subject  to 
his  orders  and  direction.  He  may  saspend,  and  for  caase  and  after  a 
hearing,  with  the  concarrence  of  the  mayor,  dismiss  any  teacher.  He 
must  annnally  make  a  comprehensive  rei>ort  to  the  common  coancil  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  He  mast  appoint  a  citizen  well  versed  in 
the  German  as  well  as  the  English  langaage  to  saperintend  the  teaching 
of  the  German  langaage  in  the  schools,  and  who  must  also  act,  when 
not  otherwise' employed,  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent. 

The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  five  citizens  of  Buffalo  appointed 
by  the  mayor  for  five  years  each,  their  terms  of  ofBce  being  so  arranged 
that  one  is  appointed  each  year.  The  mayor  may  at  any  time  suspend 
any  member,  and  for  cause  and  after  a  hearing  may  remove  him.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  mayor.  The  examiners 
most  meet  monthly,  and  their  ofiftcers  are  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 
It  is  their  duty  to  visit  and  insx)ect  all  the  schools  at  least  once  in  each 
term. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  three  grades,  namely,  high-school, 
grammar-school,  and  primary-school  grades.  The  superintendent  must 
designate  the  subjects  and  the  scope  of  the  examination  for  teachers  in 
each  grade,  and  the  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  board  of  exam- 
iners. Those  applicants  who  pass  the  examination  are  certified  to  the 
sui>erintendent  as  eligible  for  apx>ointment,  and  from  that  list  the  super- 
intendent selects  new  teachers.  The  board  of  examiners  must  make 
annual  report  to  the  common  council  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools  as  ascertained  by  their  inspection,  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  examinations,  and  any  suggestions  they  deem  proper  for  the  more 
efficient  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  their  appointment. 

All  exx>enses  of  the  board  of  examiners  are  paid  by  the  city  and 
included  in  the  expenses  of  the  school  department. 

The  Parish  of  Orleans  (New  Orleans),  La.* 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  20  members,  of  whom  8  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  12  are  elected  by  the  city  council  of  iN'ew 
Orleans.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years,  one-fourth  the  number  being 
selected  each  year.  Vacancies  among  the  appointees  of  the  governor 
are  filled  by  the  governor,  and  vacancies  among  those  elected  by  the 
city  council  are  filled  by  that  body.  The  mayor,  the  treasurer,  the 
comptroller  of  the  city,  and  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  are 

1  Compiled  from  act  No.  81, 1888,  in  relation  to  free  pnblic  schools,  and  to  regulate 
pablic  education  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  from  acts  No.  186|<^uid  No.  ^58, 189^ 
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ex  officio  members  of  tlie  board,  and  are  entitled  to  particii>ate  in  its 
deliberations,  but  may  not  vote.  !N'o  school  director  may  receive  com- 
pensation for  bis  services  as  director. 

The  board  must  organize  within  ten  days  after  its  appointment,  with 
the  election  of  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  chosen  from  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  secretary,  who  may  not  be  a  member.  The  treasurer  of  the 
city  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  the  city  attorney  acts  as  its 
attorney.  The  board  of  directors  is  a  body  corporate,  with  power  to 
sue  and  be  sued.    Eleven  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  secretary  may  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  the  board  may  prescribe,  ho  must 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  State  superintendent,  keep  the  accounts 
of  the  board,  and  report  to  the  board  at  each  monthly  meeting  the  cur- 
rent expenses  for  that  month. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  holds  office  for  four  years,  or  during  his 
term  as  city  treasurer.  He  may  be  removed  after  due  trial  before  the 
board  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  and  in  case  of  removal 
by  the  board  they  must  elect  a  treasurer,  who  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board. 

All  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  property  and  appurtenances 
thereof,  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 
They  fix  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  porters,  and  porteresses,  of  the 
secretary  and  employees,  and  of  such  assistant  superintendents  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

They  must  limit  their  annual  expenses  to  their  annual  revenue.  They 
must  x^rescribe  rules  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships, 
and  no  teacher  maybe  employedwho  has  not  a  certificate  of  qualification; 
must  elect  teachers  in  order  of  their  merit  as  shown  by  examination; 
hold  regular  monthly  meetings;  declare  vacant  the  seat  of  any  member 
guilty  of  neglect  or  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  member,  and  must  rei)ort 
each  vacancy  to  the  authority  by  which  the  expelled  member  was 
appointed. 

They  may  establish  normal  and  evening  schools.  They  may  appoint 
a  competent  and  experienced  educator  as  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,500  a  year,  and  for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  removed  for  cause 
after  an  impartial  hearing. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  aid  the  directors  in  organiz- 
ing the  schools  and  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  therein,  in 
examining  candidates  for  teacherships,  in  conducting  periodical  exami- 
nations of  pupils  for  promotion,  and  in  maintaining  general  uniformity 
and  discipline  in  the  management  of  all  the  schools.  Ho  must  make 
reports  to  the  board  of  directors  and  to  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  whenever  notified  to  be  present  he  must  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  directors  must  present  to  the  common  council  of  the 
city  each  year  a  full  report  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  schools 
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aud  a  detailed  exhibit  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  their 
report  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  statement  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year,  and  of  the  average  expense 
per  capita  of  their  instruction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  common  council 
in  making  up  the  budget  of  their  annual  expenses  to  include  therein 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  of  the  board  of  actual  attendance  and  cost  of  instruction, 
vith  such  additional  allowance  for  probable  increased  attendance  and 
contingent  expenses  as  may  seem  just  and  reasonable  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  in  repair  all  schoolhouses  and  school 
grounds  belonging  to  the  city.  But  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated 
must  not  exceed  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  directors,  nor  may  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  city  be  less  than  $250,000  per  annum. 

A  tax  of  1  per  cent  has  been  imposed  by  State  authority  on  all  tax- 
able property  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  debt  of  the 
city.  By  an  act  passed  in  1894  the  board  of  liquidation,  in  charge  of 
this  matter,  were  directed  to  pay  to  the  board  of  school  directors  from 
this  tax  each  year  such  a  sum  as  will,  with  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  the  city  council,  reach  a  total  of  $337,500. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.^ 

central  board  of  education. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  constitutes  an  independent  school  district. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  under  the  law,  each  of  the  school 
boards  of  the  respective  subdistricts  *  of  the  city  elect  one  person  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  central  board  of  education  of  the  city,  which 
person  so  elected  must  be  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  citizen  of  the 
subdistrict  for  which  he  is  chosen,  but  he  is  not  disqualified  by  reason 
of  membership  in  the  local  board. 

Annually,  within  twenty  days  of  February  1,  the  members  of  the  cen- 
tral board  meet  and  organize  by  choosing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  The  first  named  must  be  of  their  own  number,  but  the  other 
two  oflicers  may  or  may  not  be,  at  the  discretion  of  the  members  thereof. 

Members  of  the  central  board  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that  one- third  expire  annually. 
Vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  subdistrict, 
or  otherwise  are  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  election  by  the  proper 
local  board  of  directors.  Seats  of  members  who  neglect  or  refuse  to 
I>erfonn  their  duties  may  be  declared  vacant  by  the  board. 

The  president  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  authorizes  the 
secretary  to  call  special  meetings  whenever  he  deems  them  necessary, 

'  Compiled  from  Digest  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  relating  to  Pittsburg,  1804- 
1S86,  page  198  et  seq.,  and  from  sabsoqnent  acts  specified. 

'There  are  37  subdistricts  and  consequently  37  members  of  the  central  board  of 
education. 
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issues  the  daplicates  aud  warrants  for  the  collectiou  of  school  taxes, 
takes  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  signs  all  warrants  on  the  treasurer,  as 
well  as  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  does  all  other  aets 
lawfully  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  secretary  keeps  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  prepares 
duplicates  of  school  taxes,  keeps  account  of  all  abatements  and  exon- 
erations,  prepares  reports,  prepares  and  attests  all  warrants  on  tlie 
treasurer,  and  performs  all  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  office.  He 
receives  a  salary  fixed  by  the  board. 

The  treasurer  gives  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties, 
receives  all  State  appropriations,  district  taxes,  and  other  school  funds 
of  the  district,  and  pays  therefrom  all  warrants  drawn  on  him  by  the 
board,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary.  He  is 
allowed  to  retain  for  his  services  a  sum  not  over  1  -pet  cent  on  the 
money  received  and  paid  out  by  him. 

In  the  absence  or  refusal  to  servo  of  the  president  or  secretary,  the 
board  may  appoint  a  president  or  secretary  pro  tempore.  The  board 
must  hold  at  least  one  stated  meeting  per  month,  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  central  board  of  education  must  ascertain  the  amount  necessary 
for  conducting  the  schools  and  certify  the  same  to  the  councils  on  or 
before  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  the  councils 
must  add  the  amount  so  certified  to  the  aggregate  of  taxes  required  for 
the  city,  and  they  must  appropriate  the  same  for  the  schools. 

All  warrants  drawn  upon  the  city  treasurer  upon  such  appropriation 
must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  central  board 
of  education,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  city  comptroller,  whose  only 
duty  in  connection  therewith  is  to  countersign  the  warrant  and  to  enter 
it  in  the  proper  account. 

The  central  board  are  entitled  to  reseive  that  part  of  the  State  com- 
mon-school fund  which  is  annually  apportioned  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

They  may  borrow  money,  not  to  exceed  850,000,  to  erect  schoolhouses 
or  purchase  sites,  and  may  borrow  an  additional  850,000  and  issue  bonds 
for  the  same. 

.  If  the  central  board  neglect  or  refuse  to  levy  the  proper  taxes  or  fail 
to  perform  their  legal  duties,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county, 
upon  complaint  of  six  taxable  citizens  and  upon  due  proof,  may  declare 
vacant  the  seats  of  the  delinquent  members  or  member,  and  may  api)oint 
others  in  their  stead  to  serve  till  the  next  annual  election  of  the  cen- 
tral board  of  education. 

The  board  as  a  body  corporate  have  power  to  sue  and  be  suetl ;  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  such  real  and  personal  proi^erty  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  mechanical  art  schools,  high 
school,  and  schools  for  colored  pupils,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
same  when  no  longer  necessary;  to  have  a  common  seal;  to  make  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations. 
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The  central  board  have  power  to  purchase  grouud,  erect  or  repair 
baildisgs^  to  purchase  fumitare,  apparatus,  books,  and  other  x>ersonal 
property  for  the  high  school  and  schools  for  colored  pupils  5  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  teachers  in  all  schools,  and  to  fix  and  pay  their 
salaries;  to  determine  the  books  used,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued 
in  all  schools.  Text-books  may  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  six 
years.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  must  be  taught. 

The  central  board  must  purchase  text-books  and  loan  the  same  free 
to  all  pupils.  They  must  continue  and  maintain  one  high  school  for 
papils  of  both  sexes,  and  one  or  more  separate  schools  for  colored  pu- 
pils; no  distinction  maybe  made  on  account  of  the  race  or  color  of  any 
pupil.  They  may  maintain  a  normal  department  in  connection  with 
the  high  school,  and  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools 
for  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  and  kindred  subjects,  and  instruction 
may  be  given  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  day. 

The  central  board  must  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  high 
school,  the  mechanical  art  schools,  and  the  schools  for  colored  pupils, 
and  must,  by  one  or  more  of  the  members,  visit  said  schools  at  least 
once  a  week.  They  may  at  any  time  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined, 
any  or  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  the  schools  ibr  colored 
pupils,  and  may  issue  certificates  setting  forth  the  branches  which  said 
teachers  are  qualified  to  teach.  They  have  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers  in  the  high  school  and  schools  for  colored  pupils  and  of  teach- 
ers of  all  special  branches  in  the  ward  schools,  and  may  dismiss  them 
for  cause  at  any  time. 

The  central  board  must  make  an  annual  report  through  the  city 
superintendent  to  the  State  superintendent. 

BOARDS   OF  DIRECTORS   OF   SUBDISTRICTS. 

Each  of  the  wards  of  the  city  constftutes  a  subschool  district,  but  a 
subdistrict  may  be  subdivided,  or  two  of  them  may  be  consolidated  by 
the  central  board  of  education,  upon  the  petition  of  the  proper  boards 
of  directors,  provided  the  city  councils  by  an  ordinance  declare  the 
subdistrict  so  made  to  be  a  separate  election  district. 

In  each  subdistrict  there  is  a  board  of  directors  of  six  members, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  subdistricts.  The  term  of  office  is 
three  years,  and  two  directors  are  elected  each  year. 

The  several  subdistrict  boards  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  caused 
in  their  number  by  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  until  the 
next  organization  of  the  board.  They  may  declare  vacant  the  seat  of 
any  member  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  member. 

If  all  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  board  of  directors  refuse 
or  neglect  to  i)erform  their  lawful  duties,  the  county  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  ux>on  complaint  of  six  taxpayers,  and  upon  due  proof,  may 
declare  their  seats  vacant  and  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  organization  of  the  board.  ^  t 
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Each  board  of  directors  must  organize  annually  by  the  election  of  a 
president  and  a  secretary,  who  must  be  members  of  the  board,  and  a 
treasurer,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member.  The  duties  of  these  offi- 
cers are  those  usually  performed  by  such  officers.  The  treasurer  must 
give  sufficient  bond,  and  is  allowed  to  retain  for  his  services  a  sum  not 
over  2  per  cent  of  all  money  received  and  paid  out  by  him. 

Each  board  of  subdistrict  directors  must  hold  at  least  one  stated 
meeting  a  month;  a  majority  of  the  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  several  boards  of  the  subdistricts  may  levy  annually  a  special 
tax  upon  the  assessed  property  of  their  respective  wards  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  regular  annual  school  tax  for  the  year,  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  ground,  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings,  furniture, 
apparatus,  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  janitors.  The  central  board  of 
education  must  be  notified  of  the  amount  of  tax  so  levied,  and  the  said 
amount  is  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  school 
tax. 

Any  one  of  the  subdistrict  boards  may  borrow  money  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000. 

The  several  boards  of  directors  of  subdistricts  have  the  power  to 
purchase  ground,  to  erect,  enlarge,  and  repair  school  buildings,  to  pur- 
chase furniture,  apparatus,  books,  stationery,  and  fuel,  to  pay  janitors 
in  their  respective  districts,  to  borrow  money  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  thereof  with  its  interest,  and  to  levy  taxes  for  such  purposes. 

The  title  of  all  real  and  personal  property  of  the  subdistrict  schools 
is  vested  in  the  several  boards  of  directors,  and  they  may  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  the  same  whenever  they  deem  advisable. 

The  boards  of  directors  may  obtain  by  condemnation  land  require 
for  school  i^urposes  when  the  same  can  not  bo  secured  by  agreement 
with  the  owners.  They  appoint  the  teachers  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  respective  subdistricts,  and  must 
by  one  or  more  of  their  members  visit  each  of  said  schools  at  least  once 
a  month. 

In  order  to  enable  the  central  board  of  education  to  make  the  required 
reports  to  the  State  superintendent,  the  subdistrict  boards  of  directors 
must  make  annual  reports  to  the  central  board. 

Free  evening  schools  must  be  maintained  by  the  subdistrict  boards 
for  not  less  than  four  months  a  year  when  requested  to  do  so  by  20  or 
more  pupils. 

No  member  of  any  school  board  may  hold  any  office  of  emolument 
under  said  board.* 

The  city  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  school  directors  in  the  city,  called  for  the  purpose  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  president  and  the  secretary  certify  to  the  State  superintendent 
the  name  and  address  of  the  i)erson  elected  city  superintendent, 

'ActofMaylO,1893. 
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together  with  the  .amount  of  compenBation  fixed  upon.  If  no  valid 
objection  is  received  by  the  State  superintendent  within  thirty  days,  he 
commissions  the  superintendent  for  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  paid  by  the  central  board  of 
education  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid. 

The  superintendent  must  either  by  himself  or  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  he  may  appoint  examine  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  api)oint- 
ment  as  teachers,  and  must  give  to  each  one  found  qualified  a  proi>er 
certificate.    Xo  teacher  may  be  employed  without  such  certificate. 

District  op  Columbia.    (Washington  City.) 

The  organization  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  unique,  and  the 
school  system  presents  so  many  peculiarities  that  its  features  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  shown  without  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  up  to  the  present  conditions. 

Prior  to  1871  the  District  was  composed  of  three  distinct  cori:>orations, 
independent  of  each  other  but  all  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  These  corporations  were  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  city  of  Georgetown,  and  the  levy  court,  which  governed  the 
comity,  or  that  part  of  the  District  which  lay  outside  the  limits  of  the 
two  cities.  The  city  of  Washington  was  the  most  populous  and  most 
important  of  the  three  corporations* 

schools  in  the   city   of  WASHINGTON. 

The  first  act  of  the  city  of  Washington  relative  to  schools  was  passed 
in  1804  by  the  city  council,  and  established  "a  permanent  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Washington.'^  Superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  13  trustees, 
7  of  whom  were  elected  annually  by  the  councils  and  G  were  chosen  by 
those  who  contributed  $10  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  each  contrib- 
utor having  as  many  votes  as  he  had  contributed  sums  of  $10. 

In  1816  the  city  was  divided  into  two  districts  with  separate  boards 
of  trustees,  who  were  elected  in  part  by  the  city  councils  and  in  part 
by  contributors  as  before. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  public-school  system  in  the 
modem  sense  was  that  of  1844,  the  schools  having  been  previously  in 
the  nature  of  charity  schools.  The  schools  were  then  put  in  charge  of 
a  board  of  trustees  of  12  members  elected  by  the  city  councils,  3  from 
each  of  the  4  school  districts,  the  members  from  each  district  consti- 
tuting a  subboard  for  that  district.  The  method  of  appointing  the 
trastees  was  changed  in  1858,  the  mayor  receiving  authority  to  appoint 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  By  the  same 
act  of  the  city  council  the  mayor  was  made  ex  officio  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  was  also  given  to  him. 

In  all  this  time  the  real  control  of  the  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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city  government,  to  whom  Congress  had  given  power  "to  provide  for 
the  snperintendence  of  the  public  schools  and  to  endow  and  collect 
taxes  for  the  same.'' 

The  trustees  of  the  schools  received  limited  i)owers  from  the  city 
councils,  but  the  latter  reserved  the  right  to  suspend  or  revoke  any  of 
those  powers  and  to  exercise  siipervision  over  all  the  acts  of  the  board, 
even  to  the  minutiae  of  school  discipline.  The  power  of  making  all 
appropriations,  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  board  and  of  altering  its 
organization,  of  determining  the  grade  and  number  of  schools,  and  of 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  retained  by  the  city  councils.^ 

Hie  superintendent — Provision  for  a  superintendent  of  public  schools 
was  made  in  1869,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $2,500  a  year.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  was  directed  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  iii 
the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  was  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions 
before  the  board.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  power  and  importance 
of  the  office  were  curtailed,  and  the  superintendent  was  made  practi- 
cally the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  It  was  then  made  his  duty  to 
carry  into  execution  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees; to  visit  the  schools,  that  he  might  obtain,  as  far  as  pracUcable, 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  and  be  able  to 
suggest  improvements  and  remedy  defects;  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  assist  the  board  of  trustees  in 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  instruction;  to  advise  teachers  as  to 
the  best  method  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  to  carefully  observe 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  schools.  Whenever  he  found 
any  teacher  incompetent,  he  was  required  to  report  the  same  to  the 
subboard  of  that  district.  To  him  was  given,  under  rules  e^stablished 
by  the  trustees,  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
coriwration.  He  was  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
public-school  system  in  other  i)laces,  that  he  might  be  able  to  suggest 
appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  He  might  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  S|>eak  on 
all  questions. 

No  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  has  since  been 
made,  and  presumably  these  requirements  are  still  in  force. 

The  relations  between  the  first  superintendent  appointed  and  the 
board  were  neither  amicable  nor  harmonious,  and  the  board  in  1870 
requested  the  council  to  change  the  method  of  appointing  the  super- 
intendent by  giving  that  duty  to  the  board.  The  request  was  not 
granted  in  the  terms  in  which  it  wjis  preferred,  but  a  change  was  soon 
afterwards  made  in  the  office  of  superintendent.  The  new  appointee 
was  acceptable  to  the  board  and  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  appointment  was  not  agitated  further. 


» Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1866-1870,  page  10. 
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Colored  schools. — In  1862  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  were  organized  by  act  of  Congress  under  a  separate  board 
of  trustees  of  three  members,  one  appointed  each  yearfor  three  years 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  trustees  were  to  receive  a 
share  of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  schools  in  pjx)i)ortion  to  the  num- 
ber of  colored  children  to  the  whole  number  of  children. 

The  number  of  trustees  was  increased  from  three  to  nine  in  1873  and 
their  appointment  was  given  to  the  governor  of  the  District, 

The  superintendency  of  colored  schools  was  established  in  1867. 

TERRITORIAL   GOVERKMENT. 

The  three  distinct  corporations,  namely,  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
city  of  Georgetown,  and  the  levy  court  for  the  county  of  Washington, 
were  abolished  in  1871,  and  in  their  stead  was  substituted  a  single  Ter- 
ritorial government,  having  a  governor  and  a  legislative  assembly. 
Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  that  assembly  to  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  District,  but  provided  that  all  the  acts  of  the  old 
corporations  should  remain  in  force  till  repealed. 

In  August,  1871,  the  legislative  assembly  enacted  that  there  should 
be  three  boards  of  school  truste.es  in  the  District,  one  for  Washington, 
one  for  Georgetown,  and  one  for  the  county. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  the  city  of  Washington  was  to  be  comx)osed 
of  20  members,  5  from  each  of  the  4  school  districts  of  the  city.  That 
of  Georgetown  was  to  have  "2  members  from  each  of  the  council 
districts  of  the  city"  (it  had  5  members  in  1873],  and  the  board  of 
the  county  was  to  have  7  members.  T^se  were  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  two  years  each. 

This  act,  with  another  act  passed  two  days  later,  provided  for  a  s  nper 
intendent  of  schools,  a  secretary  and  treasurer  for  each  of  the  three 
school  organizations,  who  were  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

A.11  these  trustees  and  officers  were  directed  to  i)erform  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  all  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  three  old 
corporations  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  respective  localities 
except  so  far  as  they  might  have  been  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1862  establishing  a  board  of  trustees  for  col- 
ored schools  of  course  remained  in  force,  so  that  there  were  still  four 
school  boards  in  existence,  each  independent  of  the  others. 

The  Territorial  government  was  fruitful  in  schemes  for  the  physical 
improvement  of  the  city.  The  board  of  public  works  dominated  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  government,  and  their  vigorous  measures 
and  unusual  expenditures  necessitated  heavy  taxation  and  produced 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  Congress  was  forced  to  apply  a  heroic 
remedy,  and  once  more  made  a  radical  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment.* 


J  The  City  of  Washington:  Its  Origin  and  Administration,  Porter^aiie  30  ct  scci. 
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SCHOOLS   UNDER   THE   COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Territorial  government  was  abolished  in  1874  and  in  its  stead 
there  was  inaugurated  a  government  by  a  commission  of  three  persons, 
appointed  by  the  President,  in  whom  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
former  governor  were  vested.  Since  that  time  all  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  done  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  power  being  given  to  the  three  Commissioners  of 
the  District.  This  arrangement  was  only  provisional  at  first,  but  in  1878 
a  permanent  government  was  established  along  the  main  lines  of  the 
act  of  1874. 

In  the  original  act  of  1874  establishing  the  commission  they  were 
authorized  to  abolish  any  office,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  offices, 
reduce  the  number  of  employees,  remove  from  office,  and  make  appoint- 
ments to  any  office  authorized  by  law. 

Under  the  authority  thus  given  the  Commissioners  abolished  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  all  the  four  school  boards  in  the 
District,  transferring  all  their  duties,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  money  to  the  comptroller  of  the  District.  They  also 
ordered  that  the  purchase  of  supplies  be  made  by  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  of  the  District,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

On  August  8, 1874,  the  same  authority  consolidated  the  four  school 
boards  into  one  board  of  15  members,  9  of  whom  were  to  be  residents 
of  Washington,  3  of  Georgetown,  and  3  of  the  county.  A  month  later 
the  number  was  increased  to  19,  2  additional  members  being  api>ointed 
from  Washington  and  2  more  from  the  Qounty. 

The  laws  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  four  former  boards 
continued  to  apply  to  the  new  board  in  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions for  the  four  classes  of  schools.  More  specific  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  these  will  bo  mentioned  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  new  board  made  no  radical  changes  in  the  school  affairs.  The 
same  person  had  already  been  made  superintendent  of  the  white  schools 
of  Washington,  of  Georgetown,  and  of  the  county  j  there  was  another 
superintendent  for  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  these  men  continued  their  former  duties.  The  colored  schools  of 
the  two  cities  were  continued  as  a  practically  separate  organization. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  of  1878  providing  a  permanent  government 
for  the  District  the  board  of  school  trustees  was  abolished  and  all 
powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the  old  board  of  trustees 
were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
whom  were  given  authority  to  employ  such  officers  and  agents  and  to 
adopt  such  provisions  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  execution 
the  i)owers  and  duties  imposed. 

The  Commissioners  were  directed  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  19 
persons,  actual  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  constitute  the 
trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  and  to  serve  without 
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compeusatioD  for  such  terms  as  the  Commissioners  might  fix.  These 
trustees  were  to  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  in  relation  to 
the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools  which  were  then  author- 
ized by  law.^ 

lu  1882  the  number  of  trustees  was  reduced  to  9,  and  in  1895  it  was 
increased  to  11,  its  present  number,  that  the  Commissioners  might 
appoint  women  on  the  board,  as  they  were  given  authority  to  do. 

The  trustees  are  now  appointed  for  varying  terms,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  time  of  appointment.  Their  terms  have  ordinarily 
been  fixed  at  three  years,  but  of  late  the  Commissioners  have  been  mak- 
ing appointments  for  one  year  only.  They  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  the  appointing  power. 

The  superintendents  are  appointees  of  the  Commissioners,  and  may 
bo  removed  at  any  time,  that  power  having  been  given  by  law  to  the 
mayor  and  having  descended  through  the  governor  to  the  present 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  respect  to  colored 
schools  in  1874  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  there  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  school  systems  in  the  same  territory,  having  the  same 
board  of  trustees,  but  with  different  officers  and  separate  organization 
in  every  respect  that  relates  to  instruction. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  are  not 
clearly  defined.  The  law  of  1878  was  peculiarly  constructed.  It  gave 
to  the  District  Commissioners  all  the  powers  of  the  old  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  gave  to  the  new  board  of  trustees 
the  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  care  and  management  of  the 
schools  then  authorized  by  law. 

This  apparent  contradiction  has  at  different  times  given  rise  to  diffi- 
culty and  misunderstanding.  In  1885-86  the  then  Commissioners 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  trustees  were  merely  their  agents,  and  as 
such  were  responsible  to  them.  They  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  control  even  such  minutise  as  the  assignment  of  teachers  and  their 
transfer  from  school  to  school.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  an 
opinion  by  the  attorney  for  the  District,  who  held  that  "whatever  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  classification  of  pupils,  grading  schools,  num- 
bers to  each  teacher,  hours  of  assembling  and  length  of  session,  the 
whole  matter  of  discipline  of  schools,  examination,  promotion,  criticism 
of  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching,  the  courses  of  study,  the  books 
to  be  used,  and  perhaps  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  are  among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees."  But,  he 
said,  their  duties  pertain  "exclusively  to  the  working  power  of  the  edu- 
cational machinery,  which  they  neither  supply,  maintain,  nor  repair. 
Upon  these  important  matters,  supply  and  repair,  their  action  is  advi- 
sory only."    The  Commissioners  proposed  to  issue  regulations  of  their 

'  Act  of  Jnne  11,  1878,  in  Supplement  to  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
1874-1891,  pages  178, 179. 
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own  in  regard  to  tlie  schools,  which  would  definitely  fix  the  status  of 
the  trustees,  but  never  proceeded  further  than  to  make  a  few  '^sugges- 
tions."  Both  the  Commissioners  and  the  trustees  desired  nothing  more 
than  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  their  correspondence  on  the  subject 
was  without  acrimony.  A  conference  brought  about  an  understandiug, 
and  no  definite  or  final  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  the  resi)ective 
powers  of  the  two  bodies. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that '^  the  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the 
care  and  management  of  the  schools"  i)ossessed  by  the  former  boanls 
were  continued  in  the  new  one  by  the  law  of  1878,  and  it  remains  to 
discover  the  laws  that  defined  those  powers  and  duties.  But  even 
when  they  are  discovered  it  would  require  a  judicial  decision  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  belong  to  the  trustees  under  the  *^care  and  manage- 
ment" clause. 

The  consolidated  board  of  trustees  of  1874  were  governed  by  the 
laws  covering  the  several  boards  which  they  succeeded.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  the  search  for  the  laws  of  the  ancient  boards 
is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  present  condition  of  afiairs.  It  appears 
from  a  careful  search,  however,  that  the  board  of  1874  were  governed  in 
their  relations  to  the  white  schools  of  Washington  by  the  laws  of  the 
cori>oration  of  Washington  passed  in  1858,reenacted  with  two  additions 
in  1869;  in  their  relations  with  the  white  schools  of  Georgetown  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  corporation  of  Georgetown  passed  in  1842;  in  their 
relations  with  the  white  and  colored  schools  of  the  county  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1804,  and  in  their  relations  with  the  colored  schools 
of  AVashington  and  Georgetown  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1862. 

The  Georgetown  ordinances  of  1842  gave  to  the  then  "board  of 
guardians"  full  power  "to  provide  for  the  keeping  of  schools  and  to 
manage  the  same  for  the  public  interest,  to  make  such  by-laws  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  goTemment  of  the  schools, 
to  elect  and  appoint  the  respective  and  necessary  teachers  from  time 
to  time,  and  fix  their  compensation."  ^ 

Teachers  were  required  to  report  quarterly  to  the  board  of  guardians 
and  annually  to  the  corporation  through  the  board  of  guardians.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  teachers  to  receive  all  children  that  might  be 
sent  to  them  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  or  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  poor,  any  of  whom  were  authorized  to  grant  certificates  of 
admission.^ 

The  Washington  board  of  1858  received  i>ower  to  appoint  all  teachers 
authorized  bylaw,  and  to  change  them  at  pleasure;  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  books  to  be  used,  no  book  to  be  changed 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  board,  and  the  books  in  all 
schools  to  be  uniform;  to  make  and  execute  by-laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  schools  as  they  may  deem  necessary 

'  AtLoe's  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Georgetown,  page  7. 
2  Idem,  page  8.  ^  , 
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and  proper,  a  copy  of  which  must  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  each 
schoolroom,  and  to  alter,  amend,  and  abrogate  them  at  pleasure  5  to 
transact  all  busmess  relating  to  the  schools,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
corporation.  They  were  required  to  cause  an  annual  examination  of 
all  public  schools  to  bo  made  each  July;  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  common  council;  to  divide  themselves  into  as  many  subboards  as 
there  were  school  districts,  for  the  exercise  of  a  practical  supervision 
over  the  schools,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
snbhoards  were  required  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month  at  least  and  to 
cause  records  to  be  kept  by  the  principal  teachers.  All  white  children 
between  G  and  17  years  old  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  pro- 
vided their  parents  or  guardians  were  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city. 
The  male  and  female  pupils  were  required  to  bo  kept  separate,  as  far  as 
practicable,  during  school  hours  and  to  have  diflerent  places  assigned 
to  them  for  recreation.* 

The  act  of  the  city  councils  of  September  7, 1869,  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  board  of  trustees  to  fix  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  school  exam- 
inations and  promotions,  to  select  annually  one  of  their  number  from 
each  school  district  to  be  a  committee  for  the  examination  of  teachers, 
assisted  by  the  sui)erintendent,  and  to  hold  semiannually,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sui)erintendent,  a  teachers'  institute.' 

The  duties  of  the  school  board  of  the  county  were  written  at  a  much 
later  date  than  were  those  of  the  city  boards,  and  have  a  more  modern 
flavor.  They  were:  to  regulate  the  number  of  children  to  be  taught 
in  each  school;  to  select,  upon  a  thorough  examination,  such  teachers 
as  are  comi)etent,  giving  to  each  a  certificate  of  qualification,  without 
which  no  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  pay;  to  fix  their  salaries  and 
terms  of  service;  to  suspend  or  expel  incorrigible  pupils;  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  study  and  the  text-books  to  be  used  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  gen- 
erally to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management,  good 
government,  and  well-ordering  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  an  annual 
report.  Any  white  resident  was  privileged  to  place  his  child  or  ward 
in  any  of  the  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  board;  and  any  colored 
resident  had  the  same  privilege  with  respect  to  colored  schools.^ 

The  trustees  of  tho  colored  schools  of  the  cities  were  directed  to 
exercise  the  same  functions  and  have  the  same  supervision  over  tho 
schools  under  their  charge  as  were  exercised  over  the  public  schools  of 
the  two  cities  by  the  trustees  thereof  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances in  force  in  the  two  cities,  respectively.^ 

These,  then,  are  presumably  the  laws  which  still  govern  the  board 
of  trustees.  If  there  are  any  of  later  date  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  them.    It  is  very  probable  that  even  some  of  the  present 

*  Fifteenth  Annaal  Report  of  tho  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  1858-59. 
•Twenty- third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1866-1870,  page  138. 
'Revised  Statutes  of  tho  District  of  Columbia,  1873,  page  32. 
♦Idem,  page  34.  ^  r 
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trustees  themselves  are  not  aware  of  the  diflferences  in  their  powers  in 
relation  to  the  schools  of  the  several  localities,  for  time  has  so  welded 
together  the  various  elements  of  the  system  that  it  is  now  one  homo- 
geneous whole.  Expediency  first  and  custom  afterwards  prescribed 
that  all  schools  should  bo  treated  alike,  and  the  restrictions  that 
relate  to  one  section  were  and  still  are  voluntarily  applied  by  the 
board  to  all  sections  by  means  of  regulations;  for  example,  all  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  not  graduates  of  the  city  normal  schools 
must  have  passed  an  examination  and  have  received  a  certificate  of 
fitness,  though  this  is  not  required  by  law  except  for  the  teachers  of 
the  county;  the  legal  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  to  change  a  textbook  applies  only  to  Washington,  but  it  is 
applied  by  regulation  to  the  whole  District,  and  textbooks  are  uniform 
in  all  schools  of  like  grade;  the  division  of  the  board  into  subboards, 
too,  is  required  for  Washington  only,  but  it  is  applied  in  practice  to 
the  entire  District.  But  there  are  now  ten  "  divisions  "  and  only  eleven 
trustees,  so  that  but  one  division  has  more  than  one  trustee,  and  the 
legal  requirement  for  monthly  meetings  of  the  subboards  has  neces- 
sarily become  a  dead  letter. 

Neither  law  nor  custom  requires  that  a  trustee  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  division  for  which  he  acts,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  recognized  as 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  and  assignments  are  usually  made  with 
that  in  view. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Congress  has 
brought  about  the  custom  of  legislation  by  appropriations.  Congress 
has  exclusive  control  of  the  District  and  is  its  only  legislative  body. 
When  any  extension  of  the  school  system  is  desired,  therefore,  the 
request  for  it  is  ordinarily  in  the  form  of  an  application  for  an  appro- 
l^riation,  which,  if  granted,  carries  with  it  the  authority  for  the  exten- 
sion. It  was  thus  that  the  free  text-book  system  was  inaugurated,  that 
the  fourth  year  was  added  to  the  high-school  course,  and,  in  fact,  that 
all  important  extensions  have  been  secured. 

The  board  of  trustees  annually  submit  estimates  covering  all  their 
needs  to  the  District  Commissioners,  who  are  in  turn  required  by  law 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  annually  an  itemized  state- 
ment and  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  carefully  consider  all  the  estimates 
and  must  approve  or  disapprove,  or  suggest  such  changes  as  he  may- 
think  the  public  interest  demands.  He  must  cause  a  statement  to  be 
made  of  the  amount  approved  by  him  and  the  fund  to  which  each  item 
belongs,  which  statement  must  be  certified  by  him  and  delivered, 
together  with  the  original  estimates,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  must  transmit  the  same  to  Congress.  To  the 
extent  to  which  Congress  approves  such  estimates  Congress  appropri- 
ates the  amount  of  50  per  cent  thereof,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent 
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of  sncli  approved  estimates  are  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable 
property  and  privileges  of  the  District  other  than  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes  for  any  one  year  may  not  exceed 
$1.50  on  every  $100.  All  taxes  collected  are  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  same,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  as  aforesaid,  are  disbursed  for  the  expenses  of  the  District 
on  itemized  vouchers,  which  must  have  been  audited  and  approved  by 
the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  a  majority  of  them.^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  LAWS  RECENTLY   PASSED. 

The  District  Commissioners  must  report  to  Congress  at  each  regular 
session  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers 
required  in  each  of  the  grades  and  classes  of  schools  in  the  District, 
the  amount  of  salary,  the  employment,  place,  and  title  of  employment 
of  each  of  the  teachers  in  each  and  all  the  grades  and  classes  of  the 
schools  in  the  District.* 

Ill  assigning  salaries  to  teachers  no  discrimination  may  be  made 
between  male  and  female  teachers  employed  in  the  same  grade  of 
school  and  performing  a  like  class  of  duties.^ 

No  school  official,  teacher,  or  trustee  may  receive  any  pecuniary  bene- 
fit on  account  of  school  supplies  or  textbooks  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  schools.* 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
must  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.* 

The  Commissioners,  in  making  purchases  of  sites  for  schools  must 
do  so  without  the  employment  of  agents,  and  in  no  case  may  commis- 
sion be  paid  to  more  than  one  person  or  firm  greater  than  the  usual 
commission.^ 

Before  the  purchase  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  lands  and  prem- 
ises for  school  purposes  the  title  must  be  certified  as  good  by  the  attor- 
ney for  the  District.  The  purchase  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  and 
the  title  vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia.® 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  power  to  con- 
demn land  for  school  sites.  Application  for  such  proceedings  must  be 
filed  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia."' 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  buildings  are  prepared  by  the  in- 
spector of  buildings  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  must  be  approved 

»  Act  of  June  11, 1878,  in  Supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes,  1874-1891,  page  173  et 
8e<[. 
« Act  of  March  3,1891. 
»Act  of  March  2, 1889. 
^Actof  August?,  1894. 
6  Act  of  May  2, 1886. 

«* Order  of  Commissioners,  September  24, 1874. 
'Act  of  August  6. 1890.  ^^^^^  byGoOglc 
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by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Gominissiouers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  buildings  are  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  in  conformity  therewith.^ 

The  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  authority 
and  control  over  and  sui)ervision  of  the  construction  and  repairs  of  all 
school  buildings.* 

The  public  school  buildings  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  not 
directly  connected  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  District.' 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  therein 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  are  free  to  all  children 
residing  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  inclusive. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  16  school  inspectors,  to  be  elected 
one  from  each  ward  in  the  city  at  the  spring  election  held  every  alter- 
nate year.  The  term  of  each  inspector  is  four  years,  and  one-half  the 
whole  number  are  elected  at  each  biennial  election.  The  votes  cast  for 
school  inspectors  are  deposited  in  ballot  boxes  separate  from  those  used 
for  other  than  city  officers,  and  the  elections  are  held  and  the  votes  can- 
vassed in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  city  elections.  Women  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  school  inspectors  and  are  eligible  to  hold  that 
office. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  mayor 
may  nominate  and  the  common  council  may  confirm  the  nomination  of 
a  suitable  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  regular  election  for 
members  of  the  board,  when  his  successor  must  be  elected. 

Kemoval  of  an  inspector  from  the  ward  for  which  he  is  elected  does 
not  vacate  his  office  if  he  still  reside  in  the  city.  The  mayor  and  the 
recorder  of  the  city  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  and  have  the 
right  to  seats  at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  but  have  no 
vote. 

The  board  of  education  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  after  due  hear- 
ing, expel  any  member  for  malfeasance  or  willful  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

No  inspector  may  receive  any  compensation  during  his  term  of  office 
either  as  inspector  or  for  services  rendered  the  board  in  any  capacity, 
and  no  inspector  may  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract 
made  with  the  board. 

Any  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  inspector  who  neglects  or 
rctuses  to  serve  without  sufficient  cause  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,  to  be 
used  for  the  public  library;  but  no  one  may  be  compelled  to  serve  two 


*Act  of  August  6,  1890. 
«Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
3Act  of  March  3,  1893. 

^Compiled  from  acts  relative  to  free  schools  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  Ruled  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  1895,  page  37  et  scq. 
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terms  in  succ^sioD.  The  board  may  make  all  necessary  rules  of  pro- 
ceedure  and  may  punish  unexcused  absence  from  meetings  by  a  fine  of 
not  over  $5  for  each  offense.  The  board  may  meet  from  time  to  time 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  form  a  quorum*  They  may  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  president  and  in  the  absence  of  the  president  may 
choose  a  president  pro  tempore. 

The  board  of  education  is  a  body  corj[)orate  and  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  may  hold,  sell,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  may  require. 

The  recorder's  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  wherein  the  board 
may  be  a  party  and  of  all  prosecutions  for  violations  of  its  by-laws  and 
ordinances. 

The  board  must  elect  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  hold  office 
for  three  years,  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  but  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  a  year.  They  may  appoint  a  secretary  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board,  and  may  prescribe  his  duties  and  compensation. 
The  superintendent  may  be  directed  by  the  board  to  fill  the  office  of 
secretary,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for  so  doing. 
The  board  must  also  appoint  a  treasurer,  to  have  the  keeping  of  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  schools.  He  must  give  such  bond  as  the  board 
may  require,  and  may  not  pay  out  the  school  moneys  except  by  the 
authority  of  the  board. 

Every  resolution  or  proceeding  of  the  board  of  education  whereby 
any  liability  or  debt  may  be  created  or  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money  or  disposal  of  property  must  be  presented  to  the  mayor.  If  the 
mayor  approve  the  proceeding  he  must  sign  it,  and  it  thereupon  goes 
into  effect.  If  he  does  not  approve,  he  must  return  it  to  the  board  in 
five  days  with  his  objections.  The  board  must  thereui)on  reconsider 
the  proceeding,  and  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  agree  to  adopt 
the  same  it  goes  into  effect.  If  the  mayor  neither  signs  the  proceeding 
nor  returns  it  to  the  board  with  his  objections  in  five  days,  it  goes  into 
effect  without  his  signature.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education 
to  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  county  treasurer  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  primary  schools  and  district  library  of  the  city, 
and  to  designate  a  place  where  the  library  may  be  kept. 

The  board  have  authority  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances  relative  to 
taking  the  census  of  all  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
20  years.  They  may  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  take  such  census, 
and  may  prescribe  their  duties  and  compensation.  The  result  of  the 
census  must  be  reported  annually  to  the  common  council,  and  such 
report  is  conclusive  as  to  the  number  of  children  for  i)urposes  of  taxa- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  annually  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  common  council  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
deemed  necessary  for  all  school  expenditures  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  estimates  must  specify  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amounts  required 
for  teachers'  salaries,  purchase  of  lots  for  buildings,  erection  of  build- 
''ings,  rejmirs,  fuel,  and  general  current  expenses. 
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These  estimates  are  treated  as  of  two  classes.  The  full  amount 
required  for  the  first  class,  including  the  estimates  for  all  purposes 
except  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  with  the 
necessary  outbuildings,  fixtures,  and  furniture,  must  be  placed  upon 
the  general  city  tax  rolls,  and  levied  and  collected  the  same  as  other 
city  taxes,  the  proceeds  to  be  disbursed  by  the  board  of  education  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  for  no  other  purpose;  provided  that 
the  amount  of  such  estimate  and  tax  must  not  bo  less  than  $4  for  every 
child  in  the  city  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  nor  more  than  $5  unless 
the  common  council  approve  of  such  excess. 

The  estimates  of  the  second  class,  that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  lots, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  purchase  of  fixtures  and  furniture  there- 
for, must  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  estimates  of  the  city  as  well  as 
to  the  common  council.  A  tax  may  bo  levied  to  raise  only  such  part 
of  these  estimates  as  the  board  of  estimates  and  the  common  council 
may  approve.  The  proceeds  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  tax  was 
levied.  The  common  council  may  issue  the  bonds  of  the  city  in  lieu  of 
levying  a  tax  to  raise  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  required  by 
the  estimates  of  the  board  of  education. 

All  taxes  levied  for  schools  must  be  set  forth  in  the  assessment  rolls 
apart  from  all  other  city  taxes.  The  board  of  education  may  from  time 
to  time  borrow  money  for  temporary  purposes  not  exceeding  in  all 
815,000. 

The  board  of  education  have  authority  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  making  of  all  reports  to  State  and  other  officers  required 
by  law;  relative  to  the  visitation  of  schools;  relative  to  the  lepgth  of 
time  school  shall  be  kept,  which  must  not  be  less  than  three  months  in 
a  year;  relative  to  the  employment  and  examination  of  teachers,  their 
powers  and  duties;  relative  to  regulation  of  schools,  and  the  books  to 
be  used  therein;  relative  to  the  appointment  of  necessary  officers  and 
prescribing  their  powers  and  duties;  relative  to  anything  whatever 
that  may  advance  the  interests  of  education,  the  good  government  and 
prosperity  of  the  free  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public 
conceruing  the  same. 

The  board  must  publish  annually  a  detailed  report  of  the  schools. 

Any  nonresident  paying  school  taxes  on  real  estate  in  the  city  may 
send  any  scholars  who  are  members  of  his  own  family  to  the  schools  of 
the  city,  and  the  amount  he  has  paid  for  school  taxes  may  be  deducted 
from  the  tuition  fees  chargeable  to  his  children  as  nonresidents. 

The  common  council  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  and  about  the  public  schools  and  to  prohibit  and  pre. 
vent  injury  to  school  property. 

The  board  of  education  may  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  city  any 
measure  for  adoption  which  does  not  come  under  the  general  power  or 
authority  of  the  board  if  they  deem  such  measure  just  and  proper  toward 
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the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  education  in  the  free  schools  of  the 
city.  If  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  city  either  adopt  or  reject  the 
proposed  measure  the  board  of  education  must  abide  by  the  result.^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws;  to  provide  flags  for  all  schoolhouses  and  cause  them 
to  be  displayed  during  school  hours. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  a  public  school-teachers' 
retirement  fund,  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  teachers.  This  fund  consists  of  all  money 
deducted  iix)m  the  salary  of  any  teacher  on  account  of  absence,  or  any 
other  reason;  donations,  bequests,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  fund;  money 
obtained  from  miscellaneous  sources,  or  appropriated  or  raised  with  the 
approval  of  the  common  council  and  the  board  of  estimates;  percent- 
ages not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers; 
interest  derived  from  said  moneys. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  and  maintain  a  district  library, 
but  they  may  elect  a  board  of  commissioners  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  library  may  be  transferred.  A  special  library 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  must  be  levied  each  year  with 
other  city  taxes  and  paid  over  to  the  commission. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.=^ 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  general  management,  control,  and 
sui>ervision  of  a  school  board,  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each 
ward,^  appointed  by  the  aldermen  of  such  ward*  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  common  council.  The  members  of  the  board  hold  their 
offices  three  years  unless  sooner  removed. 

A  president  is  elected  by  the  board,  and  must  be  a  member  thereof, 
A  majority  of  the  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  board  appoints  biennially  a  secretary,  who  gives  bond,  performs 
the  duties  usual  to  the  office,  and  takes  a  school  census  yearly. 

The  members  of  the  board  must  take  the  official  oath  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  and  liabilities  as  aldermen,  and  are  exempt  from 
jury  duty.  The  seat  of  a  member  absent  without  satisfactory  excuse 
from  four  successive  meetings  must  be  declared  vacant  and  the  common 
council  proceed  to  elect  his  successor.  The  council  may  remove  any 
member  for  cause. 

The  school  board  must  report  to  the  common  council  each  year  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  of  all  the  public  schools 

1  This  proTision  was  passed  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  free  text- 
books. 

«  Compiled  from  act  of  April  27, 1891,  in  Wisconsin  City  Charters  and  Amend- 
ments, 1891,  page  1248,  and  from  other  acts  specified. 

'  There  are  18  wards,  and  consequently  36  members  of  the  school  board. 

*  There  are  3  aldermen  from  each  ward. 
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(luriDg  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  council  must  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
in  addition  to  the  general  tax  at  the  same  time  and  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  other  city  taxes,  Tvliich,  with  other  funds  provided  for  the  same 
purpose,  shall  bo  equal  to  the  sum  required  by  the  school  board  5  but 
the  council  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  levy  a  tax  for  a  greater  or  less 
amount. 

The  school  tax  and  the  school  fund  of  the  city  may  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  sui>erin- 
tendent  of  schools,  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  of  the  teachers  and 
other  employees,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools,  including  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  the  ordinary  repairs  of 
school  furniture.  All  school  moneys  of  the  city  are  paid  to  the  city 
treasurer  and  disbursed  by  him  on  the  order  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  board  countersigned  by  the  city  comptroller.  The  school 
board  may  not  in  any  one  year  incur  any  expense  or  contract  any  debt 
greater  than  the  amount  subject  to  their  order  without  an  ordinance  of 
the  council. 

All  school  property  is  the  property  of  the  city,  and  no  lot  may  be 
purchased  and  no  building  may  be  erected  without  an  ordinance  or 
resolution  by  the  common  council.  All  deeds  of  conveyance  and  leases 
are  made  to  the  city. 

The  board  of  public  works  have  special  charge  and  superintendence 
of  schoolhouses,  and  make  all  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements 
upon  them  and  upon  the  premises  thereof.  Whenever  such  repairs  or 
alterations  or  improvements  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  school  board, 
it  is  their  duty  to  report  the  same  to  the  common  council  for  their  action.^ 
The  board  of  public  works  also  advertise  for  bids,  let  contracts,  and 
supervise  the  work  of  building  new  houses.  The  common  council  are 
authorized  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the 
erection  of  school  buildings.' 

The  school  board  are  authorized  and  required,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  council,  to  establish  as  many  new  schools  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  city,  and  the  council  must 
erect,  purchase,  or  hire  buildings  and  furniture  and  lots  for  such 
schools. 

The  school  board  have  the  i>ower  to  employ  the  janitors  necessary  for 
schoolhouses,  and  to  fix  their  compensation  j  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts  in  the  city;  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used, 
but  may  not  change  them  ofbener  than  once  in  five  years.  The  text- 
books and  the  system  of  instruction  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uni- 
form for  the  whole  city.  They  may  adopt  and  enforce  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  their  own  government  and  for  the  organization, 
discipline,  and  management  of  the  schools. 

The  school  board  must  elect  by  ballot  biennially  a  learned  and 

» Acts  of  1882,  chapter  324. 
3  Act  of  March  11,  1881. 
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exx)eriencecl  person  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  term  of  two 
years  unless  sooner  removed.  His  salary  is  fixed  by  tlie  board,  but 
may  not  exceed  $4,000  per  annum.  He  must  appoint,  subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  board,  an  assistant  superintendent,  to  hold  office  during 
the  term  of  the  superintendent  unless  sooner  removed,  and  whose 
salary  may  not  exceed  $2,000. 

In  connection  with  a  committee  of  the  board  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  board,  the  superintendent  examines,  certificates,  classifies 
and  employs  teachers,  and  may  dismiss  them  for  cause.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  must  file  annually  with  the  city  comptroller  a  certified 
list  of  all  teachers  employed,  with  their  salaries. 

Any  officer  of  the  board  may  be  dismissed  by  the  board  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  cause  after  due  hearing. 

The  school  board  must  report  annually  to  the  common  council. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  consists  of  seven 
school  directors.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  at  the  biennial  State 
election  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  election,  but  a  separate  ballot  box 
is  provided.  The  term  of  office  of  each  director  is  six  years,  two  being 
elected  at  each  biennial  election,  except  that  every  sixth  year  three 
are  elected.  Every  school  director  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
must  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Ill  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  the  district  of  any 
school  director  the  vacancy  may  bo  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 
election  at  the  next  annual  election. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  appointed  by 
the  board.  The  officers  consist  of  a  president  and  a  secretary,  who 
most  be  school  directors.  The  city  treasurer  and  the  city  comptroller 
are  treasurer  and  comptroller,  respectively,  of  the  board.  The  secre- 
tary and  the  treasurer  are  bonded  officers.  Election  of  officers  is  held 
annually. 

The  board  of  education  is  a  legal  corporation,  has  a  common  seal, 
is  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  buying,  receiving,  selling,  and 
conve3ring  real  or  personal  property,  and  of  making  and  enforcing  con- 
tracts. The  title  to  all  real  and  personal  public  school  property  in  the 
city  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  such 
taxes  as  will  raise  sufficient  sums  of  money  for  all  school  purposes; 
but  the  aggregate  levy  of  such  taxes  must  not  exceed  4  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  The  board  must  make  return  of  its  annual 
levy  of  taxes  to  the  county  auditor,  and  the  taxes  are  collected  by 
county  officers  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and 

>  Compiled  from  the  charter  of  the  board  of  education,  published  in  the  Heport  of 
tUo  Board  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pages  163  et  seq. 
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county  taxes,  and  the  full  amount  of  money  collected  must  be  paid  to 
the  city  treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  may  purchase  real  estate  for  school  purposes  whenever 
six  directors  vote  to  make  such  a  purchase,  and  may  sell  and  convey 
the  same  whenever  five  directors  vote  to  do  so.  They  may  not  issue 
any  bond,  inomissory  note,  or  other  obligation  to  pay  money  unless  the 
same  shall  become  due  and  be  paid  not  later  than  the  July  1  next  fol- 
lowing, and  then  for  no  greater  sum  than  can  be  paid  out  of  the  regular 
revenues  of  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  may  acquire  real  estate  by  condemnation 
proceedings  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient,  and  the  title  acquired 
by  such  proceedings  is  an  absolute  estate  in  fee  simple. 

The  board  of  education  have  entire  control  and  management  of  all  com- 
mon schools  in  the  city.  They  are  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  all 
moneys  that  accrue  to  the  district  for  school  purposes  under  any  law  of 
the  State  or  otherwise,  and  may  appropriate  and  use  such  moneys  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  as  they  may  deem  best.  They 
may  hire  or  erect  and  maintain  schoolhouses,  but  no  building  maybe 
erected  on  land  not  held  in  fee  simple.  Tliey  may  employ  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools  and  for  the  employment  and  examination  of  teachers  and 
prescribing  their  jwwers  and  duties;  and  prescribing  the  grading,  and 
classification  of  pupils  and  their  managemeiit,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  books  to  be  used,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  may  also  make  by-laws  for 
their  own  government. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.' 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  consists  of  seven  persons,  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  Their  term  is  three  years,  and  two  are  appointed 
every  year,  except  every  third  year,  when  three  are  appointed.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled  by  the  mayor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  president^ 
vice-president,  and  secretary  are  elected  by  the  board  to  serve  for  one 
year,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  serve  two  years. 

The  board  is  not  a  corporation,  and  can  not  sue  or  be  sued  or  hold 
property,  all  contracts  being  made  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  title  to  all  property  being  vested  in  the  city. 

The  expense  of  the  public  schools  is  limited  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  common  council,  and  the  amount  of  school  tax  laid  by  the 
council  may  not  be  greater  than  2^  mills  nor  less  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  all  property  on  the  assessment  roll.  All  school  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul  from  State  or  county  funds  are  paid 
to  the  city  treasurer.  The  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  city  of  St 
Paul  report  to  the  board  of  inspectors  through  their  secretary  every 
month  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  city  treasury  set  apart  by  the  coun- 
cil for  educational  purposes. 

» Compiled  from  act  of  March  20,  1891,  in  Report  of  1894-95,  page  114  ot  seq. 
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The  board  of  inspectors  are  required  to  make  a  detailed  report  of 
tlie  progress  and  operations  of  tlie  seliools  to  the  mayor  every  montli, 
which  report  is  transmitted  to  the  council.  They  must  also  make  a 
report  each  year  to  the  mayor,  specifying  in  detail  the  salaries  desired 
to  be  paid  to  the  teachers  during  the  coming  year.  The  mayor  trans- 
mits the  same  to  the  council,  who  may  reduce  the  total  amount  to  be 
paid,  but  may  not  raise  it,  nor  may  they  fix  the  salary  of  any  teacher. 
Tbe  board  of  inspectors  report  annually  upon  the  need  of  new  buildings, 
specifying  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  sites  required  as  well  as 
the  probable  cost  of  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected.  If  the  condition 
of  the  school  fond  justifies  it,  the  councO,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  may 
order  the  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors 
to  proceed  to  obtain  such  site  and  erect  a  suitable  building  thereon,  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  estimates  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of 
inspectors. 

In  erecting  buildings  the  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  board  of 
inspectors  must  advertise  for  proposals  for  furnishing  material  and 
labor,  and  contracts  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  said  contracts  being 
between  the  contractor  and  the  city  of  St.  Paul;  all  payments  are  made 
from  the  city  treasury.  Whenever  any  school  building  is  ordered  to  be 
erected  by  the  common  council  a  building  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
work  upon  the  building,  and  who  must  report  that  the  work  has  been 
done  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  before  any  requisition 
may  be  drawn  for  payment.  When  the  building  is  completed  he  must 
make  a  final  report  to  the  council,  specifying  fully  the  kind  and  amount 
of  material  that  has  been  used  and  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
has  been  erected. 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  do  not  purchase  their  own  supplies, 
but  each  year  they  make  a  statement  of  what  is  desired  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president 
of  the  common  council,  and  the  city  treasurer,  advertise  for  and  pur- 
chase them. 

The  board  of  inspectors  may  make  no  debts  except  for  the  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers  and  for  current  expenses  in  the  case  of  school 
buildings,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  herein  speci- 
fied. They  have  the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  schoolhouses,  and 
appoint  janitors  and  watchmen  for  the  same.  The  police  department 
of  the  city  is  especially  charged  with  the  protection  of  school  property 
in  every  respect.  The  title  to  all  property  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  in  trust  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  education  solely. 

The  board  of  inspectors  have  full  power  to  employ  and  dismiss 
teachers,  and  the  city  council  have  no  control  over  them  in  that  respect. 
Teachers  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and 
after  one  year  of  successful  service  are  not  subject  to  annual^elections. 
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No  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  board  may  be  a  i)arty  to  or 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  with  the  board  of 
inspectors  or  the  city  of  St.  Panl. 

The  board  of  inspectors  may  make  rules  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  children  between  8  and  IC  years  old  who  may  be  enrolled  in  tbe 
schools  as  pupils. 

District  No.  1,  Arapahoe  County  (Denver),  Colo.^ 

There  are  three  separate  school  organizations  in  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Denver,  known,  respectively,  as  Districts  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  17, 
Arapahoe  County.  These  districts  are  not  only  distinct  from  each 
other,  having  different  boards  and  officers,  but  all  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  city  government. 

The  following  refers  to  District  No.  1,  which  comprises  a  population 
of  about  75,000,  or  over  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  six  directors,  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  district,  to  serve  three  years,  two  being  elected  each 
year.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  board  till  the  next  ensuing  election. 
The  directors  must  organize  within  ten  days  after  their  election  by  choos- 
ing a  president,  who  must  be  one  of  their  number,  a  secretary  who 
may  bo  one  of  their  number,  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  not  be  of  their 
number.  All  of  these  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  board  is  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  and  may  contract  or  be  contracted  witb, 
sue  or  be  sued,  and  may  receive  any  gift,  grant,  or  devise  made  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 

The  president  presides  over  all  meetings  of  the  board  when  present, 
signs  all  orders  on  the  treasurer,  and  appoints  such  committees  as  he 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  secretary  must  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board, 
make  all  the  reports  required  by  law  of  secretaries  of  district  boards, 
make  all  necessary  reports  to  the  board,  and  i)erform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  the  board.  His  compensation  is  fixed  by  the 
board.  ' 

Tlie  treasurer  takes  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  district 
and  disburses  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  board, 
countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He  must  keep  account  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures,  render  such  statements  as  the  board  may  require, 
and  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  board  of  education  must  hold  regular  meetings  monthly,  and 
may  hold  special  meetings  when  necessary,  but  no  business  maybe 
transacted  at  such  special  meetings  except  that  for  which  the  meeting 
was  called. 

The  board  of  education  have  the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  not 
over  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  for 

»  Compiled  from  tho  school  cliarter  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1893-94, 
page  87  et  scq. 
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the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses  in  the  district.  Such  tax  must  bo 
made  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  must 
be  collected  by  the  county  collector  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  county  taxes,  and,  when  collected,  it  must  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  must  also  annually  determine  what  sums  of 
money  will  bo  required  in  addition  to  their  quota  of  the  State  school 
fund  for  the  current  exx)en8es  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
they  report  the  sum  so  required  to  tte  board  of  county  commissioners, 
who  must  levy  and  collect  the  same  as  a  tax  upon  all  taxable  property 
of  the  district.  But  such  tax  must  not  exceed  3  mills  on  the  doHar  of 
assessed  valuation.  The  money,  when  collected,  is  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  education. 

The  title  to  all  lands,  houses,  and  other  property  used  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  district  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  and  they  have 
full  power  to  sell,  lease,  and  convey  any  such  lands  and  tenements  if 
they  deem  it  expedient. 

The  board  of  education  have  entire  control  and  management  of  all 
public  schools  and  school  proi)erty  of  the  district  j  they  have  the  power 
to  make  and  enforce  necessary  rules  and  regulations;  to  purchase  books 
and  apparatus;  to  select  and  purchase  sites;  to  hire  or  erect  buildings 
and  keep  them  inreiwur;  to  employ  teachers;  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
superintendent,  secretary,  and  teachers;  to  determine  what  branches 
of  instruction  shall  be  taught;  and  to  determine  on  what  terms  pupils 
living  outside  the  district  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools. 

The  board  of  education  must  annually  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  to  serve  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  appointment.  It  is  his 
duty  to  have  oversight  of  all  public  schools  in  the  district;  to  examine 
applicants  for  teacherships,  and  grant  certificates  to  those  found  quali- 
fied; to  visit  the  schools,  observe  the  discipline,  mode  of  teaching, 
progress  of  pupils,  and  such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  education,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.* 

The  city  is  divided  into  eleven  school  districts  by  the  board  of  school 
commissioners,  and  the  qualified  electors  of  each  district  elect  one 
school  commissioner  to  serve  for  three  years,  the  terms  being  so 
arranged  that  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  commissioners  are 
elected  each  year. 

The  number  tad  boundaries  of  the  districts  may  be  changed  by  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  at  any  time,  and  if  the  number  is  increased 

''*  Compiled  from  act  of  March  3, 1871,  relating  to  all  cities  of  30,000  or  moro  inlial)- 
itants,  in  Statutes  of  Indiana,  Revision  of  1876,  page  817  et  seq.,  and  from  subsequent 
acta  specified.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law  Indianapolis  was  the  only  city 
in.  the  State  having  the  population  named. 
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each  additional  district  is  entitled  to  elect  one  school  commissioner. 
Vacancies  occurring  at  any  time  prior  to  the  annual  election  are  filled 
by  the  board  till  the  next  annual  election. 

The  election  takes  place  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  June, 
and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following  the  school  commissioners 
assemble  and  organize  by  the  election  of  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and 
a  secretary,  all  of  whom  must  be  of  their  own  number.  Meetings  are 
held  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  determine,  and  a  record  must  be 
kept  of  all  their  proceedings.  The  members  servo  without  compensa- 
tion.   The  board  of  school  commissioners  are  authorized — 

(1)  To  district  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  electing  school  commis- 
sioners and  for  general  school  purposes. 

(2)  To  levy  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  in 
addition  to  the  State  taxes;  but  no  such  tax  may  exceed  25  cents  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  property  for  purchasing  grounds,  building  school- 
houses,  and  furnishing  supplies  therefor,  or  25  cents  on  each  $100  for 
the  payment  of  teachers. 

(3)  To  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  2  cents  on  $100  for  the  support  of  free 
libraries;  to  disburse  all  revenue  so  raised  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
fitting  up  suitable  rooms,  and  for  the  salaries  of  librarians;  to  make 
and  enforce  the  proper  regulations  relating  to  said  libraries. 

(4)  To  cause  to  be  examined  all  teachers  applying  for  positions  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  and  to  license  those  found  qualified. 

(5)  To  purchase  grounds,  construct  school  buildings,  employ  and  pay 
teachers  and  superintendents,  and  to  disburse  through  their  treasurer 
all  school  and  library  moneys. 

(G)  To  require  of  their  treasurer  a  sufficient  bond  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

(7)  To  determine  the  course  of  instruction  and  regulate  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

(8)  To  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,000. 

All  levies  of  taxes  made  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  are  certi- 
fied to  the  proper  city  officers  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way  as  other  city  taxes,  the  proceeds  being  delivered  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  board,  which  officer  also  receives  all  school  moneys 
to  which  the  city  is  entitled  from  county  and  State  taxes  and  appor- 
tionments. 

The  board  of  school  commissioners  may  establish  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  of  the  city  a  system  of  industrial  and  manua- 
training,  wherein  shall  be  taught  the  practical  use  of  tools  and  mechanl 
ieal  implements,  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanical  construction, 
and  mechanical  drawing.  They  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  5  cents  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  property  for  the  purpose.^ 

» Act  of  March?,  1891. 
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Charleston,  S.  O.^ 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  school  districts,  each  embracing  two  wards, 
and  at  every  municipal  election  (i.  e.,  every  four  years)  there  is  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  of  eauh  district  one  school  commissioner.  The  six 
school  commissioners  so  elected,  with  two  appointed  by  the  governor^for 
the  same  term  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
High  School  of  Charleston  and  two  others  similarly  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Charleston,' 
constitute  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

The  commissioners  so  elected  and  appointed  may  assemble  at  any 
time  and  elect  a  chairman,  a  clerk,  and  a  superintendent  of  city -schools, 
whose  terms  of  office,  duties,  and  compensation  are  prescribed  b^the 
board;  but  their  terms  of  office  may  not  exceed  that  of  the  board  elect- 
ing them. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  caused  by  death,  resignation,  departure  from 
the  State,  or  refusal  to  qualify  are  filled  by  the  board  from  the  same 
wards  in  which  they  occur. 

The  city  treasurer  must  annually  levy  and  collect,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  city  taxes,  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
city;*  and  the  county  treasurer  must  pay  over  to  the  city  treasurer 
the  portion  of  the  State  school  taxes  to  which  the  Charleston  school 
district  is  entitled,  and  all  of  said  taxes  are  deposited  in  the  treasury  as 
public  money,  to  be  paid  out  on  the  warrant  of  the  city  board  of  school 
commissioners.  The  said  moneys  are  to  be  applied  to  the  supi)ort  of 
the  city  schools  and  to  the  repairs  of  the  city  school  buildings.* 

The  city  treasurer  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  school  moneys 
$500  a  year  for  receiving  and  disbursing  the  school  fund. 

The  school  board  are  empowered,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  determine  the 
studies  and  books  to  be  used  in  the  city  schools;  to  cause  examina- 
tions to  be  made  of  teachers;  to  elect  and  dismiss  teachers,  prescribe 
their  duties  and  terms  of  office,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  schools;  to  fill  vacancies  among  their  own  number;  to  grant 
diplomas  in  the  normal  school  department,  which  entitle  holders  to 
become  teachers;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  superintend- 
ent; to  take  charge  of  all  school  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  the 
city  and  to  keep  the  same  in  order;  to  select  by  competitive  examina- 

I  Compiled  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  1S93,  sections  1091-1894. 

^The  governor  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  appoint  commissioners  nominated  as 
above  shoold  he  see  fit  to  do  so,  but  no  governor  has  as  yet  exercised  the  right. 

'These  institutions  are  in  part  supported  by  the  city,  and  the  city  council  name 
some  of  the  trustees. 

'■The  tax  of  1  miU  on  the  dollar  specified  by  law  can  not  be  increased  or  reduced 
either  by  the  city  council  or  the  school  oommissioners.  It  can  be  changed  only  by 
the  legislature. 

'New  school  buildings  are  erected  by  the  commissioners  with  funds  raised  by  spe- 
cial tax,  which  must  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  each  case. 
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tion  such  meritorions  boys  as  desire  a  more  liberal  edncatioii  and  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  same,  to  recommend  them  to  be  received  into  the 
High  School  of  Charleston,  and  to  pay  their  tuition  fees  if  admitted. 
Such  pupils  are  entitled  upon  graduation  to  free  honorary  scholarships 
in  the  College  of  Charleston. 

Hartford,  Conn.^ 

The  schools  of  Hartford  are  still  conducted  under  general  laws  de- 
signed primarily  for  rural  communities.  They  have  no  connection  with 
the  city  of  Hartford  as  such,  but  are  affairs  of  the  town  (or  township) 
of  Hartford  and  of  the  districts  into  which  the  town  is  divided.  There 
are  10  of  these  school  districts,  varying  greatly  in  size,  population,  and 
wealth,  and  consequently  in  the  efficiency  and  relative  cost  of  their 
schools. 

The  town  has  the  power  to  form,  unite,  alter,  and  dissolve  school 
districts  within  its  limits,  and  may  abolish  all  school  districts  and  itself 
assiime  control  of  all  the  schools,  constituting  one  school  district;  but 
this  consolidation  may  be  accomplished  only  by  the  m^ority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  an  election  duly  held  to  decide  the  question.  Consolidation  has 
several  times  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  has  each  time 
been  voted  down  by  large  majorities.  At  the  last  election,  held  in  1874, 
out  of  about  7,000  votes  cast  the  majority  against  consoUdation  was 
over  2,500.  The  stronger  districts  are  opposed  to  giving  their  money 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  schools  in  the  weaker  districts,  and  the  weaker 
districts  seem  to  desire  to  retain  the  direct  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  for  in  only  1  out  of  the  10  districts  did  consolidation  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes. 

The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  is  divided  between  (1)  the 
legal  voters  of  the  town  in  town  meeting  assembled,  (2)  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  who  are  officers  with  general  duties,  (3)  the  town  board  of 
school  visitors,  (4)  the  joint  board  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors,  (5) 
the  high-school  committee,  (6)  the  legal  voters  of  the  respective  districts 
in  district  meeting,  and  (7)  the  district  committees. 

The  powers  and  duities  of  these«everal  bodies  are  not  defined  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  conflict  of  authority, 
as  an  examination  of  the  school  reports  shows;  but  such  difficulties  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
conduct  of  the  schools,  and  have  not  been  greater  than  in  some  other 
places  having  less  complicated  arrangements.  They  have  certainly  not 
been  sufficient  to  cause  a  popular  demand  for  a  change  strong  enough 
to  alter  the  system. 

Public  schools  must  be  maintained  for  thirty-six  weeks  in  each  year 
in  every  school  district  in  which  the  number  of  persons  between  4  and 

1  Anthoritiee:  Laws  of  Coimectient  relating  to  Bohools,  1894;  pubUo  acts  relating 
to  education,  1895;  the  several  reports  of  the  board  of  school  Tisitors. 
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16  years  of  age  is  50  or  more,  and  at  least  thirty  weeks  in  other  dis- 
tricts. In  said  schools  there  shall  be  taught,  by  teachers  found  duly 
qualified  by  the  school  visitors,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  physiology,  and  hygiene  with  special  reference 
to  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  such  other  studies,  including  training 
in  manual  arts,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  visitors. 

The  schools  must  be  open  to  all  children  over  4  years  old  in  the 
respective  districts  without  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
but  children  under  5  may  be  excluded  whenever  the  board  of  school 
visitors  so  determine.  In  practice,  children  residing  in  one  district  and 
attending  school  in  another  pay  tuition. 

THE  TOWN. 

High  schools. — ^The  town  may  [and  does]  maintain  schools  of  high 
grade,  and  for  such  purpose  may  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  proper^, 
build  schoolhouses,  lay  taxes,  and  adopt  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools.  The  town  may  choose  by  ballot  a  committee  of 
five  residents  of  the  town  who  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  in  rela- 
tion to  such  schools  that  district  committees  have  in  relation  to  district 
scho^ols.  No  voter  may  vote  for  more  than  three  members  of  the  high- 
school  committee,  and  the  &Ye  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  are  elected.  If  the  town  fail  to  elect  a  high-school  committee, 
the  school  visitors  must  appoint  such  committee. 

The  board  of  school  visitors  must  prescribe  rules  for  admission  of 
pupils  to  the  high  school,  for  their  studies,  books,  and  classification  5 
examine  and  certificate  teachers  for  the  same;  revoke  certificates  of 
incompetent  teachers,  and  visit  the  school  at  least  twice  each  term. 

Evening  schools. — The  town  must  establish  and  maintain  public  even- 
ing schools;  the  board  of  school  visitors  have  supervision  over  them. 
The  board  of  visitors  must  annually  certify  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
State  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  evening  schools  within 
the  current  school  year  and  the  comptroller  thereupon  draws  his  order 
on  the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  board  of  visitors,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  in  the  sum  of  $2.25  for  each  pupil  so  certified,  and  the  State 
treasurer  must  pay  the  same  ou  presentation.  Evening  schools  to  be 
entitled  to  this  distribution  must  have  been  open  for  at  least  seventy- 
five  evenings  during  the  school  year.  The  school  visitors  must  report 
annually  to  the  State  board  of  education  concerning  evening  schools. 

Kindergartens. — The  town  or  any  district  may  maintain  kindergarten 
schools  for  pupils  over  3  and  under  7  years  of  age.  In  Hartford  the 
kindergartens  are  supported  by  the  respective  districts. 

Miscellaneous  provisions. — The  town  at  its  annual  meeting  may  direct 
the  board  of  school  visitors  to  employ  special  teachers  of  music  for  all 
distaricts,  their  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  town,  and  it  may  direct  the 
school  visitors  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  town  the  text-books 
and  supplies  for  the  use  of  pupils.  ^         l 
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Women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  elections  and  are  not  debarred 
by  their  sex  from  membership  in  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  the  dis- 
trict committees.  Separate  ballot  boxes  must  be  provided  for  women's 
ballots  at  all  elections  in  which  they  may  vote. 

Other  business  transacted  by  the  town  at  town  meeting  is  mentioned 
in  different  connections  in  succeeding  paragraphs,  especially  in  relation 
to  finances. 

THE  SELECTMEN. 

The  selectmen  have  the  management  of  any  property  i>ertaining  to 
the  schools  and  belonging  to  the  town,  and  must  lodge  with  the  treas- 
urer all  bonds  and  securities  not  intrusted  to  others  by  the  grantor, 
and  all  moneys  which  they  may  receive  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  cause  the  boundary  lines  of  school 
districts  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  town;  to  designate  the 
time,  place,  and  object  of  holding  the  first  meeting  in  any  new  dis- 
trict; to  provide  each  schoolhouse  in  the  town  with  a  United  States 
flag,  to  be  displayed  every  school  day  when  the  weather  will  permit 
The  name,  number,  and  limits  of  every  school  district  must  be  entered 
on  its  records  and  on  the  records  of  the  town. 

The  selectmen  of  the  town  define  boundaries  of  districts  when  not 
clearly  settled  and  define  boundaries  of  new  districts.  When  the 
selectmen  can  not  agree,  the  town  may  appoint  three  indiflFerent  per- 
sons for  that  purpose. 

At  least  fifteen  days'  notice  must  be  given  when  it  is  proposed  to 
alter  the  boundary  of  any  district.  Appeal  may  be  had  to  the  superior 
court  by  any  district  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the  town  in  this  con- 
nection. 

JOINT  BOARD   OF  SELECTMEN  AND  SCHOOL  VISITORS — FINANCES. 

The  selectmen  and  the  school  visitors  must  meet  annually  as  a  joint 
board  and  prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  each  and  all  the  schools  for 
the  next  school  year,  and  they  must  at  once  notify  the  several  district 
committees  of  the  amounts  so  fixed.  These  estimates  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  year. 

The  rate  of  taxation  and  the  sum  of  money  to  be  appropriated  for 
schools  are  determined  by  the  town  in  town  meeting.  The  joint  board 
of  selectmen  and  school  visitors  must  divide  between  the  several  dis- 
tricts each  year  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  town  for  wages  of 
teachers,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses,  and  must  notify  each  district 
committee  of  the  amounts  apportioned  to  them. 

If  the  amount  spent  in  any  district  exceed  the  amount  fixed  upon 
for  that  district  by  the  joint  board,  the  said  board  must  meet  to  decide 
whether  the  expense  was  necessary.  If  they  decide  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, the  selectmen  must  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  to  pay  the 
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same;  if  not,  the  amount  must  be  paid  by  the  district  unless  the  town 
order  otherwise. 

The  town  is  not  required  to  expend  more  for  school  purposes  than  is 
produced  by  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar.  But  the  full  sum  must  be 
paid  to  the  several  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  children  in  the  several  districts. 

When  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  any  district  is  greater  than  the 
sum  received  from  the  town,  the  excess  must  be  met  by  a  tax  laid  by 
the  district. 

The  joint  board  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors  have  power  to  appi;o- 
priate  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  public 
school  of  the  town.  The  money  is  expended  by  a  committee  of  the 
school  visitors;  the  State  contributes  annually  $5  for  each  100  pupils 
in  the  schools,  to  bo  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  moneys  apportioned  to  Connecticut  in  the  distribution  by  the 
United  States  of  the  surplus  in  1837  was  divided  between  the  towns  of 
the  State,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the  V  town  deposit  fund."  The 
principal  of  this  fund  must  be  kept  intact  and  the  income  used  solely 
for  the  support  of  schools. 

Each  district  committee,  or  their  clexk,  must  annually  make  an  enu- 
meration of  all  children  belonging  to  the  district,  and  must  make  return 
of  the  same  to  the  school  visitors.  If  the  district  committee  fail  to  do 
this,  one  of  the  school  visitors  must  make  the  enumeratiou. 

The  school  visitors  must  examine  and  correct  the  returns  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  State  comptroller. 

The  State  school  moneys  are  divided  between  the  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  enumeration,  but  no  district  may  receive  State  money 
unless  the  school  visitors  certify  that  schools  have  been  kept  therein 
in  accordance  with  law.  No  district  may  receive  money  from  the  State 
or  town  unless  it  has  a  schoolhouse  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors. 

No  schoolhouse  may  be  built  except  according  to  a  plan  approved 
by  the  school  visitors  and  by  the  building  committee  of  the  district, 
nor  at  an  exi>ense  greater  than  the  sum  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
district. 

School  districts  have  the  right  of  condemning  land  required  for  school 
purposes. 

THE  BOARD   OF   SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

There  is  for  the  town  a  board  of  school  visitors  of  nine  members, 
three  of  whom  are  elected  each  year  in  town  meeting  by  the  legal 
voters  of  the  town  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  election  is  by  ballot, 
each  voter  being  allowed  to  vote  for  two  members  only,  the  three  per- 
sons receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  being  declared  elected.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  that  person  whose  name  is  first  on  the  greatest  number  of 
ballots  is  elected. 

Should  any  vacancy  occur,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  may 
fill  it  till  the  next  annual  election,  when  the  ballots  must  distinctly 
specify  the  vacancy  to  be  filled.  ^^^.^.^^^  ^^  Googlc 
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The  board  of  school  viaitors  most  annually  choose  from  themselves  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  school  visit- 
ors, or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  secretary,  mast  call 
a  meeting  of  the  board  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  whenever  the 
chairman  deems  necessary,  or  is  requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  three 
members.  If  no  meeting  is  called  within  fourteen  days  after  such 
request,  one  may  be  called  by  three  members,  by  giving  written  notice 
to  the  others. 

The  secretary  must  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
aixd  make  to  the  town  and  to  the  State  board  of  education  annual 
written  reports. 

The  board  of  school  visitors  must  prescribe  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment, studies,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  and, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  text-books 
to  be  used.  The  board  of  school  visitors  may  not  change  any  text- 
book used  in  the  schools  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  after  one 
week's  notice.  They  must,  as  a  board,  or  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  examine  all  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  and 
give  to  each  person  found  qualified  a  certificate,  authorizing  the  hold^ 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  or  only  in  the  district  speci- 
fied, for  such  time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  certificate.  They  must 
revoke  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  found  incompetent  to  teach  or  to 
manage  a  school.  No  teacher  may  be  employed  who  has  not  received 
a  certificate  of  approbation  of  the  school  visitors,  and  no  teacher  is 
entitled  to  receive  pay  who  does  not  properly  keep  a  school  register. 

If  the  town  so  direct,  the  board  of  visitors  must  employ  the  teachers 
for  all  its  public  schools,  after  consulting  the  several  district  commit- 
tees; but  the  town  has  not  so  directed,  and  the  emplo3rment  of  teachers 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  district  committees. 

The  board  have  authority  to  require  that  every  child  shall  be  vac- 
cinated before  entering  school,  and  if  the  parents  of  any  child  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  the  same  the  town  must  bear  the  expense,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board. 

,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  to  make  rules  for  the 
school  libraries  provided  in  part  by  the  State  and  to  approve  the  books 
selected  therefor;  to  fill  vacancies  in  district  offices,  fix  sites,  and 
approve  plans  for  schoolhousea,  and  superintend  the  high  school;  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  to  com- 
pulsory education;  to  receive  reports  from  school  district  officers;  to 
inspect  school  buildings  and  to  approve  sites  and  plans  for  new  build- 
ings; to  examine  the  returns  of  enumeration  of  persons  4  to  16  years  of 
age  made  by  district  committees  and  forward  the  same  to  the  State 
comptroller,  certifying  at  the  same  time  what  schools  have  been  kept 
according  to  law;  to  meet  with  the  selectmen  of  the  town  each  year  as 
a  joint  board  to  prepare  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  the  town  meeting, 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  town  appropriations  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
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school  district,  to  reiK>rt  the  cost  of  the  schools  to  the  town  meetlDg,  and 
to  i)ass  upon  exi>ense  of  districts  in  excess  of  amount  appropriated  hy 
the  town;  to  give  certificates  to  the  selectmen  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
trict schools  have  been  kept  according  to  law;  to  regnlate,  in  connection 
with  district  committees,  the  admission  of  nonresident  pupils;  to  pass 
upon  the  union  of  small  schools;  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition 
of  schoolhouses.  The  board  of  school  visitors  must  make  returns 
annually  to  the  State  comptroller  of  the  number  of  persons  4  to  16  years 
of  age  in  the  town,  and  the  president  and  secretary  must  draw  on  the 
comptroller  for  the  amount  of  State  school  money  due  the  town. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  the  school  visitors  must  certify  to  the  town 
selectmen  whether  each  school  has  been  kept  according  to  law. 

The  board  annually  assign  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools  of  the  town 
to  one  of  their  number,  who  is  called  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
He  must  visit  the  schools,  examine  the  schoolhouses  and  outbuildings, 
school  register,  and  library,  and  Investigate  the  studies,  discipline, 
mode  of  teaching,  and  general  condition  of  the  schools.  He  must  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  board  a  written  report  of  the  several  schools,  with 
plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  compensation  of 
the  superintendent  is  fixed  by  the  town. 

The  board  of  school  visitors  have  authority  to  appoint  a  x)erson  not  of 
their  own  number  to  be  superintendent  of  schools,  his  salary  to  bo  fixed 
by  the  town;  but  up  to  this  time  the  superintendent  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  visitors. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

Each  school  district  is  a  body  corjHjrate  and  has  the  power  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  to  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  i)roperty  for 
school  purposes;  to  build,  hire,  and  repair  schoolhouses,  and  supply 
them  with  fiiel,  furniture,  etc.;  to  establish  schools;  to  purchase  appa- 
ratus; to  maintain  a  school  library;  to  employ  teachers,  except  when 
the  town  may  direct  the  school  visitors  to  employ  the  teachers,  and 
must  pay  the  wages  of  teachers  employed  by  the  district  committee; 
to  lay  taxes  and  borrow  money  for  all  the  foregoing  purposes;  to  make 
regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools  not  inconsistent 
with  the  regulations  of  the  town. 

Each  school  district  must  hold  an  annual  meeting  each  June  for  the 
choice  of  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  relating 
to  schools.    Special  meetings  may  be  held  whenever  duly  called. 

District  meetings  must  be  held  in  the  district,  preferably  in  the  dis- 
trict schoolhouse,  and  due  notice  must  be  given  of  each  meeting. 

Every  meeting  may  choose  its  own  moderator. 

In  districts  in  which  there  are  four  hundred  or  more  children  enu- 
merated, when  one-third  of  the  voters  present  at  any  district  meeting  so 
request,  any  question  pending  before  the  meeting  must  be  submitted 
to  a  ballot  of  the  voters  of  the  district.    In  such  case  due  notice  must 
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be  given,  and  the  balloting  must  occur  witliin  one  week,  the  ballot  boxes 
being  open  from  9  a.  m,  to  3  p.  m.  The  result  jnust  be  ascertained  and 
declared  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Upon  the  request  of  20 
voters  all  elections  for  district  officers  must  be  by  ballot,  as  described. 
If  a  district  fail  to  elect  any  of  its  officers  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  if  a 
vacancy  occur,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  fill  the  vacancy  till  the 
next  district  meeting. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  a  district  to  employ  a  teacher  or 
keep  open  a  school,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  may  open  a  school 
in  that  district  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

DISTRICT   COMMITTEES. 

Each  school  district  must  choose,  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting  a 
committee  of  three  persons,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector.  Dis- 
tricts having  not  less  than  200  enumerated  children  may  elect  the  mem- 
bers of  their  committees  for  three  years,  choosing  one  each  year.  In 
such  case,  vacancies  in  the  district  committee  arc  filled  by  the  remain- 
ing members  till  the  next  annual  distritit  meeting. 

The  committee  of  every  district  must  give  duo  notice  of  all  meetings 
of  the  district.  They  may  call  a  special  meeting  at  any  time,  and  must 
call  one  at  the  request  of  ten  voters  of  the  district.  It  is  their  duty  to 
appoint  teachers  unless  the  town  otherwise  directs;  to  provide  suitable 
schoolrooms  and  furnish  fuel;  to  visit  the  schools;  fhrnish  books  for 
pupils  unable  to  buy  them;  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  guilty  of  incor- 
rigibly bad  conduct;  to  give  such  information  and  assistance  to  the 
school  visitors  as  they  may  require;  to  report  annually  to  the  school 
visitors;  to  cause  an  enumeration  to  be  made  annually  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district  between  4  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  City  of  Savannah  and  the  County  of  Chatham,  Ga.^ 

The  board  of  education  is  a  self-perpetuating  close  corporation.  In 
the  acts  establishing  the  public-school  system,  nine  persons  were  des- 
ignated by  name  who,  with  the  "  commissioners  of  the  Massie  school" 
appointed  under  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  constituted  the  board  of 
public  education  of  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  county  of  Chatham, 
and  under  that  name  they  were  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
with  perpetual  succession  of  members.  They  received  full  power  to 
establish  and  modify  from  time  to  time  a  plan  and  system  of  education 
for  all  children  in  the  city  and  county  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years,  and  to  superintend  the  same;  to  appoint,  suspend,  and  remove 
teachers,  and  provide  schoolhouses;  to  make  by  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations for  their  own  government  and  for  the  government  of  the  teachers 
and  schools;  to  designate  and  elect  officers  of  the  board,  and  te  fill 
vacancies  (except  among  the  commissioners  of  the  Massie  school)  in  any 

J  CompUed  from  acta  of  1866  and  of  1878  and  city  ordmances  of  1866  and  1895,  in 
school  reports  of  1866  and  1895. 
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manner  whatever  caused,  either  among  officers  or  members  of  the  board; 
to  acquire,  hold,  or  sell  real  or  personal  property,  and  to  have  the  usual 
lowers  and  privileges  of  corporations  necessary  for  caiTying  out  the 
puri)oses  of  their  creation.  They  receive  all  money  allotted  to  "the 
county  of  Chatham  from  the  State  school  fund,  all  the  county  educa- 
tional funds,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  city  council 
of  Savannah  for  schools,  and  expend  the  same  at  their  discretion;  but 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  city  council  may  not  be  used  for  the 
county  schools. 

The  Massie  school  referred  to  in  the  acts  mentioned  was  established 
in  1855,  as  the  result  of  a  legacy  of  $5,000  to  the  city  council  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  of  the  city. 

The  city  ordinances  provide  that  there  shall  be  three  commissioners 
of  the  Massie  school,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  mayor,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  council.  The  mayor  himself  must  be  one  of 
the  three  unless  he  is  already  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  other  two  may  be  selected  either  from  the  board  of  aldermen  or 
from  the  citizens  at  large,  or  from  both.  They  unite  with  and  form  a 
pait  of  the  board  of  education,  and  are  subject  to  its  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations. 

ED  9« 3« 
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CHAPTER  11.^ 
THE  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  BILL  OF  1896. 


Topical  outlixe. — Purpose  of  the  biU;  Its  fate  in  the  Houee;  Histoncal  importance; 
The  educational  system,  progress  from  1833-189?,  and  its  hearings  upon  the  hill; 
Development  of  local  government  since  1838  and  hearings  upon  the  hill;  The  hill  a 
departure  from  the  law  of  1870;  Summary  of  its  provisions;  Speeches  of  Sir  John 
Gorst  in  support  of  the  measure;  Mr,  Asqnith  in  opposition;  Mr,  Chamherlain^s 
opinion;  The  horoughs  v.  the  hill;  Sir  XT.  Vei'non  Harcourt  on  the  causes  of  its 
defeat;  Reeiew  of  the  measure  hy  Sir  E,  Lyulph  Stanley, 

The  most  inii>ortant  event  of  the  year  as  regards  education  in  Eng- 
land is  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  education  bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  April  by 
its  author,  Sir  John  Gorst,  vice-president  of  the  education  department. 

The  bill  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  promises  of  further  aid  to 
parochial  (voluntary)  schools  made  during  the  campaign  of  1895  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  had,  however,  other  and 
deeper  purposes,  as  avowed  by  its  author  and  supporters.  It  was  an 
ambitious  endeavor  to  reorganize  the  local  administration  of  educa- 
tion on  the  lines  of  recent  reforms  in  local  government  in  general,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  control  and  coordination  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  technical  instmction.  However  desirable  these  ends 
may  be  in  themselves,  the  measures  proposed  for  their  accomplishment 
were  apparently  not  drawn  with  due  regard  to  existing  conditions,  and 
they  were  the  more  obnoxious  because  weighted  with  proposals  favor- 
ing sectarian  ascendancy  in  the  schools.  Although  supported  at  the 
outset  by  an  immense  majority,  the  bill  met  with  united  and  uncompro- 
mising opx)osition  from  the  Liberals  and  Nonconformists,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  covert  attack  upon  borough  rights  and  religious  freedom.  At 
the  same  time  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  relief  provided  for 
parochial  schools  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives. 
In  spite,  however,  of  conflicting  councils  and  vehement  opposition,  the 
biU  was  can-ied  to  its  second  reading.  May  5,  by  the  very  large  majority 
of  267,  hence  its  sudden  collapse  in  the  second  week  of  the  committee 
debate  was  an  event  entirely  unexpected. 

In  withdrawing  the  bill  IVIr.  Balfour  ^  intimated  that  its  consideration 
would  be  resumed  in  January  (1897), but  it  is  generally  understood  that 

'  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith, 
^Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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the  bill  is  dead  and  that  the  Government  has  lost  the  opportunity  ot 
expanding  its  educational  policy  as  required  by  present  exigencies. 

Although  it  failed  as  a  legislative  measure,  the  bill  has  a  lasting  his- 
toric importance.  In  the  light  of  its  provisions  and  of  the  discnsaions 
that  it  provoked,  the  actual  state  of  popular  education  in  England  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  and  in  the  con- 
stitution of  local  authorities  since  the  system  of  elementary  education 
was  established  are  distinctly  shown.  The  main  purposes  of  the  bill, 
namely,  the  reform  of  educational  administration  and  the  further  relief 
of  voluntary  schools,  were  not  suddenly  conceived.  They  were  the 
slowly  developing  and  natural  outcome  of  causes  that  had  long  been 
gathering  force.  To  understand  the  historical  bearings  of  the  defeated 
measure  we  must  look  for  a  moment,  fitst,  to  the  educational  system  as 
constituted  in  1870,  and  second,  to  the  progress  of  local  government 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Since  it  became  a  matter  of  Government  concern,  the  development  of 
popular  education  has  been  closely  related  to  political  reforms.  The 
passage  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
first  grant  ($100,000)  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  elementary 
instruction,  the  second  reform  bill,  that  of  1867,  which  greatly  extended 
the  franchise  among  the  working  classes,  was  a  direct  cause  of  the 
.education  law  of  1870,  while,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  more  recent 
laws  affecting  local  government  are  intimately  related  to  the  educa- 
tion bill  under  consideration. 

,.  The  existing  system  of  elementary  education  dates  from  the  law  of 
1370,  but  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  law  the  Government  had  devel- 
oped a  very  definite  policy  in  respect  to  this  great  interest. 

It  began  with  the  money  grant  of  1833.  The  organized  eflTorts  for 
public  education  at  the  time  were  in  charge  of  two  societies,  the 
"British  and  Foreign  School  Society"  and  the  "National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church 
of  England."  These  two  societies  had  succeeded  in  arousing  deep  and 
widespread  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  public  education;  they  had 
established  many  schools  and  received  annually  large  sums  in  volun- 
tary subscriptions  for  their  support.  Through  these  two  societies  the 
annual  Government  appropriations  for  education  were  at  first  distrib- 
uted. In  1839  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  established  to 
administer  the  grants,  which  were  raised  at  the  time  to  $150,000  per 
ttiuium.  Aid  from  the  grants  was  confined  to  schools  in  relation  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  societies  named  until  1847.  In  that  year  the 
llonian  Catholics  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  admitted  to  share  in 
the  appropriation  upon  specified  conditions.  The  committee  made  the 
dully  reading  of  Scripture  obligatory  in  assisted  schools  and  required 
fiirtUer  that  they  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Government 

oflUwrH. 
The  growing  interest  of  the  Government  was  manifested,  not  by 
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increased  grants  alone,  but  equally  by  the  increased  scope  of  its  action. 
In  1843  Parliamentary  aid  to  education  was  extended  by  grants  for 
teacbers'  residences,  the  erection  of  training  colleges  which  the  societies 
and  denominations  were  ready  to  maintain,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
special  grants  to  aid  poor  and  populous  districts  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  schools.  In  1846  the  policy  of  Government  aid  in  respect  to  the 
training  of  teachers  was  developed  on  the  lines  maintained  to  the  present 
time,  additional  grants  were  offered  to  teachers  who  passed  examina- 
tion before  Government  inspectors,  grants  were  allowed  for  pupil 
teachers,  and  "Queen's  scholarships"  were  founded  for  those  who 
entered  training  colleges. 

As  the  work  extended,  the  need  of  more  formal  organization  became 
urgent,  and  in  1860  the  central  committee  began  a  movement  in  this 
direction  by  collecting  and  systematiziug  the  minutes  that  had  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  sought  to  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  grant.  This  body  of  regulations  was  called  the 
"  code."  The  following  year  these  regulations  were  extensively  altered 
and  developed  into  what  is  known  as  the  "  revised  code,"  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  who  introduced  the 
famous  policy  of  '^  payment  upon  results."  By  this  provision  the  greater 
part  of  the  grant  to  any  school  was  made  upon  the  average  attendance 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  individual  pupils  in  the  three 
elementary  branches.  The  effect  that  this  policy  would  have  in  reduc- 
ing^ instruction  to  a  narrrow  mechanical  grind  was  certainly  not 
foreseen  by  its  author.  His  purpose  was  undoubtedly  to  allay  denom- 
inational jealousies  by  provisions  that  would  limit  the  Government 
aid  to  purely  secular  branches  and  further  to  insure  a  positive  appre- 
ciable result  from  the  outlay  of  public  money. 

Codes  are  still  issued  annually  by  the  education  department,  and  as 
they  must  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  they  have  the  binding  force 
of  law. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  appears  that  the  Government  began  its 
active  work  in  behalf  of  popular  education  by  fostering  denominational 
schools,  although  its  efforts  were  wholly  directed  to  securing  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  effective  secular  instruction.    'TEe  system  had  free 
course  for  nearly  forty  years^  but  failed.J;a-jneet  the  ever^growing- 
demands  for  universal  education.     Illiteracy  increased,  while,  the. 
extension  of  popular  suffrae^e  and  the  conditions  of  Tn^jern  jpf'^g^^y — 
iiirrrnnrti  itJLIllil  nff^tn     The  Ohristian  conscience  of  England  and 
the  civic  apprehension  were  aroused ;  the  opportune  moment  was  seized 
by  Mr.  Forster  and  his  colleagues  for  establishing  a  national  system  of 
education.    In  the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  education  bill 
of  1870  Mr.  Forster  stated  that  about  1,600,000  children  were  educated 
more  or  less  imperfectly  by  the  existing  agencies;  that  is,  they  were 
^*on  the  registers."    His  estimates  showed  particularly  that  "only 
two-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  between  the  ages  of 
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6  and  10  years  were  on  the  registers  of  tlie  Government  schools,  and 
only  one-third  of  those  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12.  Consequently, 
of  those  between  6  and  10  about  700,000,  more  or  less,  were  helped, 
and  1,000,000  were  left  without  help,  while  of  those  between  10  and  12 
250,000  were  helped  and  at  least  500,000  were  left  unhelped  "—that  is, 
about  1,500,000  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  were  neglected. 
Kot  only  had  private  initiative  failed  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all 
children,  but  it  appeared  further  "that  where  State  help  had  been 
most  wanted  State  help  had  been  least  given,  and  that  where  it  was 
desirable  that  State  power  should  be  most  felt  it  was  not  felt  at  all." 

Even  in  view  of  these  conditions  it  was  not  proposed  to  antagonize 
the  work  in  progress.  "Our  object,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "is  to  complete 
the  present  voluntary  system,  to  fill  up  gaps." 

The  main  principles  insisted  upon  in  the  new  measure  were  "  legal 
enactment  that  there  shall  be  efficient  schools  everywhere  throughout 
the  Kingdom"  and  "compulsory  provision  of  such  schools  if,  and  where, 
needed,  but  not  unless  proved  to  be  needed." 

Following  long-established  precedents  in  England,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  accomplish  this  purpose  through  local 
agencies,  and  following  the  tendency  of  the  time,  it  was  determined  that 
the  new  agencies  sliould  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters;  hence  the  new 
machinery  which  the  law  of  1870  called  into  being  consisted  of  school 
boards  elected  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  school  boards,  once  constituted,  became  the  media  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  grant  to  board  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools.  The  boards  had,  however,  one  privi- 
lege in  which  their  rivals  did  not  share — they  were  emjwwcrcd  to  claim 
or  to  levy  rates  (local  property  taxes)  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools;  in  other  words,  a  system  of  what  are  called  in  America  public 
schools  was  set  up  side  by  side  with  the  voluntary  or  parochial  system. 
The  board  schools  were  also  subject  to  one  restriction  that  did  not  apply 
to  "voluntary"  schools.  In  addition  to  the  restraining  influence  of  a 
"conscience  clause,"  which  was  applicable  to  all  schools,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  teach  any  "religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  wiiich 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination." 

Furthermore,  the  school  boards  were  empowered  to  borrow  money  on 
the  security  of  the  school  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building,  enlarging, 
or  furnishing  schoolhouses.  In  each  case  the  consent  of  the  education 
department  was  necessary.  Payment  might  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  fifty  yeai's,  and  the  public  works  loan  commission  was  authorized, 
on  recon\mendation  of  the  education  department,  to  loan  the  money 

required.  .  .  ,  ..     ,     , 

Bevond  these  three  provisions,  the  two  classes  of  schools  were  on 
the  same  footing  and  were  classed  together  as  State-aided  elementary 

schools. 

The  development  of  this  dual  system  has  been  m  some  respects  phe- 
nomenal.   In  1870,  when  the  board  schools  had  just  begun  operations. 
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the  Government  insi)ection  sliowed  that  provision  had  been  made  in 
State-aided  schools  for  1,878,584  pnpils,  or  8.75  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1894  there  was  accommodation  for  5,832,944  pupils,  or  19.44 
-per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  the  additional  accommodation  provided 
since  1870,  voluntary  schools  furnished  1,755,249  places,  an  increase  of 
93  per  cent,  and  board  schools  2,199,111  places.  The  enrollment  in 
the  schools  the  same  year  (1894)  was  5,198,741  pupils  and  the  average 
attendance  4,225,834,  a  gain  in  the  latter  item  of  268  per  cent  since 
1870. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  still  greater,  reaching  27(> 
I>er  cent.  The  increase  in  these  particulars  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  expansion  of  the  ideal  of  popular  education. 

Progress  in  this  respect  has  been  forced  by  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  skilled  labor,  and  has  naturally  been  most  marked  in  the 
great  manufacturing  centers.  Mr.  Mundella,  for  many  years  the  active 
head  of  the  education  department,  well  unflfrfltofrjl  thn  intimate  rela- 
tion  between  education  and  industrial_  advance,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  break  through  the  narrow  lines  of  the  "  revised  code."  The 
merit  grant  determined  by  the  general  conditions  of  the  schools  was 
intrcMluced  by  him  in  1882,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liberal^grants  .^ 
were  allowed  for  the  highersu^jeclaj;The  result  was  a  rapid  exTen 
siou  of  the  curricula  of  board  schools  (especially  on  the  science  side) 
in  all  the  chief  cities,  and  a.corresi)onding  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing force  and  in  teaching  appliances.  The  pride  and  self-interest  of 
citizens  were  stimulated,  and  the  boards  were  supported  in  the  largo 
exi)enditure8,  whose  burden  fell  necessarily  upon  the  local  taxes. 
The  voluntary  schools  found  themselves  distanced  in  the  race,  cries 
of  "  Extravagance !  ^  were  raised  against  the  boards  by  their  rivals, 
and  demands  made  for  additional  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

The  final  abandonment  ^'"  i^^ftft  nf  ^^"'^  pi»iti/*ipiQ  /^£^<<pciytr>4>r.f  np/^t*^ 
results,^  and  the  law  of  1891  providing  a  gyant  in  lieu  of  fees  ^for --all 
schools  remitting  the  same,  increased  the  tension.  The  former  policy; 
gave  distinct  advantages  to  schools  having  the  largest  resources,  andi 
the  latter  stimulated  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  universal  system  of  board 
schools. 

The  law  of  1870,  as  it  finally  i)assed,  bore  every  mark  of  compromiiie, 
but  it  was  this  in  no  mean  sensej  extreme  views  had  simply  given  way 
to  considerations  of  the  public  welfare.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  two 
classes  of  school  managers  and  of  schools  recognized  under  the  law,  i.  e., 
the  voluntary  and  the  public,  were  likely  to  clash  at  some  future  time, 
but  the  outcome  was  wisely  left  to  circumstances;  no  endeavor  was 
made  to  hamper  the  development  of  either  class.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  the  friction  between  the  two  classes  of  schools  and  the  inequality 
of  their  resources  were  principal  causes  of  the  late  futile  effort  to  recast 
the  system.  Another  not  less  important  and  vastly  more  intricate 
canse  of  the  endeavor  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  school  districts. 
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The  disturbances  tbat  were  likely  to  arise  from  tbis  source  were  also 
foreseen  by  the  advocates  of  the  original  law  (1870).  That  law  made 
every  borough  subject  to  the  municipal  corporations  act  of  1835,  a  school 
district,  and  in  the  country  every  civil  parish '  (i.  e.,  district  for  which 
a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  may  be  levied),  but  its  author  was  careful  to 
state  both  the  reasons  for  and  the  objections  to  this  choice.*  The 
adjustment  of  school  dis:ricts  is  part  of  the  great  problem  of  local 
administration  whose  solution  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  legis- 
lative action  for  more  than  half  a  century.    To  understand  the  principal 


*The  40  English  and  12  Welsh  counties  nre  divided  into  14,946  poor-law  or  civU 
parishes,  i.  e.,  districts  in  each  of  which  a  separate  poor  rate  may  bo  levied;  bat  the 
same  ground  is  covered  by  about  13,000  ecclesiastical  parishes,  and  again  by  14,777 
highway  parishes;  nor  is  this  ennmeration  exhaostive.  These  divisions  have  been 
made  at  different  times  and  for  various  purposes,  without  any  regard  to  previoas 
boundaries.  Moreover,  the  units  of  a  division  may  be  combined ;  thus,  for  purposes 
of  poor-law  administration  the  civil  parishes  are  formed  into  649  anions,  25  of  which 
are  single  parish  unions.  It  is  desirable  to  have  this  fact  in  mind  on  acconnt  of  the 
relation  of  parishes  and  unions  to  school  boards. 

2 With  respect  to  the  area  Mr.  Forster  said:  "For  this  we  take  present  known 
divisions  and  declare  them  to  .be  school  districts,  so  that  upon  the  passing  of  this 
bill  there  will  be  no  portion  of  England  or  Wales  not  inclnded  in  one  school  district 
or  another.  •  •  «  We  have  taken  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  as  regards  towns 
and  parishes  as  regards  the  country,  and  when  I  say  parish  I  mean  the  civil  parish, 
and  not  the  ecclesiastical  district.  *  *  *  As  regards  towns,  I  think  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  Almost  every  one  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  in  boroughs  we 
should  take  the  municipal  boundaries,  but  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
tho  rural  districts.  The  education  bills  hitherto  brought  forward  have  taken  the 
union;  we  take  the  parish,  with  the  power,  of  course,  to  unite  parishes  together. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  we  prefer  the  parish  to  the  nnion,  though  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  decide  upon,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  ou  both  sides.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  condition  of  town  and  country  with 
respect  to  education.  Any  bill  to  be  successful  must  be  elastic  to  meet  that  differ- 
ence. Take  the  parish  in  tho  country,  and  wo  at  once  admit  the  possibility  6f  that 
difference  and  make  tho  biU  elastic,  being  in  this  way  able  to  treat  town  and  coun- 
try in  a  different  manner.  Again,  in  a  country  district,  the  principle  of  our  bill  is 
better  fitted  to  a  small  unit  of  area,  because  we  do  not  intend  to  meddle  with  a  dis- 
trict that  can  safely  be  left  to  itself.  Another  reason  is  tbat  many  unions  through- 
out the  Kingdom  are  composed  of  a  town  surrounded  by  outlying  country  parishes. 
Well,  if  we  had  to  take  the  town  out  of  the  union  it  would  be  like  taking  the  kernel 
out  of  the  nut,  and  making  our  organization  almost  impossible.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary either  to  have  a  school  board  to  meet  these  conflicting  or  at  least  entirely  differ- 
ent conditions,  or  yon  would  be  obliged  to  contend  with  the  disadvantage  of  taking 
out  the  central  and  more  populous  district  and  of  trying  to  join  together  by  them- 
selves the  outlying  parishes.  •  »  *  I  can  not  leave  this  point  without  just  alluding 
to  the  reason  why  we  have  this  difficulty  at  all,  which  is  almost  a  disgrace  to  this 
country.  We  are  behind  almost  every  other  civilized  country,  whether  in  America 
or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  rural  municipal  organization,  and  this 
drawback  meets  us  not  only  in  connection  with  education,  but  when  many  other 
social  questions  affecting  the  people  come  before  us.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to 
London.  With  respect  to  London,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  have  taken  the  best 
divisions  wo  could  find — the  school  districts  as  already  established,  which,  I  believe, 
are  working  well,  and  cover  nearly  the  whole  metropolis.  Where  these  districts  do 
not  exist  we  take  the  boundaries  of  the  vestries."  f~^  t 
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projwsition  of  the  defeated  school  law  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
series  of  acts  dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  reform  law  of  1832,  as  summed  up  by  Green,  "took  away  the 
right  of  representation  from  liQ  decayed  or  rotten  boroughs,  gave  the 
143  members  they  returned  to  counties  or  large  towns  which  as  yet 
sent  no  members  to  Parliament,  established  a  £10  householder  qualifi- 
cation for  voters  in  boroughs,  and  extended  the  county  franchise  to 
leaseholders  and  copyholders."  The  new  privileges  accelerated  the 
growth  of  the  civic  spirit  in  large  towns  and  led  directly  to  the  munici- 
pal corporations  act  of  1835,  which,  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Green, 
"restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  those  rights  of  self  government 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since  the  fourteenth  century."  The 
towns,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  municipal  boroughs,*  became, 
as  we  have  seen,  school  districts  under  the  law  of  1870.  Subsequent 
laws,  especially  that  of  1882,  have  amended  and  extended  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  boroughs  by  the  act  of  1835.  These  laws,  however, 
only  reached  a  single  factor  of  the  problem  of  local  government.  There 
remained  to  be  dealt  with  a  bewildering  maze  of  areas,  authorities, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities.  The  situation  is  indicated — to  describe 
it  would  be  impossible — by  the  following  passages  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thring:  "Local  government,"  he  says,  "is  perhaps  the  most  .difficult 
problem  which  x)resents  itself  for  solution  to  the  English  statesman. 
Take  one  county  alone  for  an  example.  The  county  of  Somerset  con- 
tains 497  parishes,  11  boroughs,  22  unions,  10  local  government  districts, 
17  rural  sanitary  districts,  G6  school-board  districts,  besides  numerous 
highway  districts.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  governed  by  a  separate 
body  with  distinct  powers,  and  elected,  with  but  few  exceptions,  by 
8ei)arate  constituencies,  separate  modes  of  voting,  and  at  different 
times  of  year.  Multiply  these  authorities  by  52,  the  number  of  counties 
in  England — and  bear  in  mind  that  a  scheme  of  local  government 
involves  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
authorities,  and  in  many  cases  an  alteration  in  their  status — and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome." 

After  enumerating  in  a  summary  form  18  local  authorities,  the  same 
article  continues:  "Such  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
local  government.  If  depicted  in  a  map,  the  areas  form  an  entangled 
mass  of  interlacing  boundaries,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  each 
area  is  a  separate  little  kingdom  with  its  governing  body,  its  adminis- 
trative officers,  its  taxation,  overlapping  and  conflicting  with  each 
other,  requiring  separate  elections  with  different  franchises  and  expen- 
sive registration,  the  reform  of  such  a  system  would  seem  to  require 
from  its  complexity  the  genius  of  a  local  government  Moltke."* 

'Borongbs  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  A  corporate  town  possessing  a  regularly  organized 
mnnidpal  government  and  special  privileges  conferred  by  royal  charter,  usually 
called  a  municipal  borongh.  A  town  baving  tbo  rigbt  to  send  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives to  Parliament,  usually  called  a  parliamentary  borough.  (Century 
Dictionary.) 

'Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1888.  ^  - 
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In  1888  a  Iccal-government  act  was  passed  dealing  witli  the  wliole 
subject.  It  lias  been  reenforced  by  subsequent  laws,  especially  that  of 
1894,  but  it  concerns  us  here  to  note  only  that  it  made  the  county  the 
unit  of  local  administration,  and  included  in  that  term  a  certain  num- 
ber of  boroughs,  denominated  county  boroughs.  Altogether  126  admin- 
istrative areas  (65  counties,  61  county  boroughs)  were  constituted. 
The  boroughs  included,  i^ractically,  all  the  cities  of  England  with  popu- 
lations of  100,000  and  upward,  and  a  few  whose  populations  were  less 
than  100,000,  the  limit  being  50,000.  London  was  treated  separately 
as  a  county. 

Intense  opposition  to  the  law  of  1888  was  manifested  at  the  time  by 
boroughs  whose  population  fell  below  50,000,  and  it  was  the  renewal  of 
opposition  from  this  quarter  that  wrecked  the  late  education  bill. 

Following  the  precedent  established  in  municipal  boroughs,  the  gov- 
erning authority  in  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  was  made  an 
elected  council. 

These  councils  were  brought  into  the  category  of  educational  authori- 
ties by  legislation  of  1889,  authorizing  them  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceed- 
ing a  i)enny  in  the  pound,  for  the  support  of  technical  schools,  and 
that  of  1890,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  councils  the  surplus  from  the 
duties  on  liquors,  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the  same  to  technical 
education.  This  interest  lies  outside  the  province  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, but  it  brought  the  councils  into  direct  contact  with  the  boards 
that  had  developed  higher  grade  or  secondary  departments,  and 
increased  the  complications  between  educational  affairs  and  local 
administration. 

Since  1870  several  laws  have  been  passed  dealing  with  elementary 
education,  but  none  of  these  have  departed  from  the  principles  of  action 
established  by  the  Forster  law.  Their  purpose  has  been  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  operations  of  that  law;  thus  the  law  of  1876  provided  a 
machinery,  viz,  '^school-attendance  committees,"  to  enforce  school 
attendance  where  there  were  no  school  boards.*  The  law  of  1891,  pro- 
viding for  the  remission  of  fees,  was  intended  to  increase  school  attend- 
ance and  to  prolong  the  average  period,  and  such  in  fact  has  been  its 
oftoct.  The  characteristic  principles  of  the  i)oIicy  established  in  1870, 
imuioly,  the  free  expansion  of  local  eftbrt,  the  uniform  and  impartial 
t^Norcise  of  central  supervision,  the  prohibition  of  sectarian  instruction 
in  board  or  public  schools,  were  attacked  for  the  first  time  by  the  recent 
bill.  Its  proposals,  tendencies,  and  fate  will  be  best  understood  from 
uporohoH  and  articles  which  it  evoked.  These  also  aflford  an  intimate 
\  iow  of  the  present  status  of  popular  education  in  England  and  of  those 
\HUuplu'utcd  relations  to  local  administration  which  have  been  indicated 
vu  tUli*  lutmluctory  survey. 

V  yi  |^^^»  urt^m^iit  time  school  boards  have  jurisdiction  over  nearly  20,000,000  of  the 
iK»i»k»1.4tvv^v  of  KnKl«u<^  a"tl  Wales,  leaving  10,000,000  to  the  oversight  of  school- 
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The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  summarized  below  will  suffice  for  an 
understanding  of  the  references  in  the  speeches  and  articles  cited. 
With  respect  to  the  provision  as  to  religious  instruction  (clause  27  of 
the  bill  proper),  it  may  be  premised  that  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
it  in  the  original  form  was  made  evident  from  the  first.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  proposed  bill: 

(1)  The  settuig  up  in  each  coanty  and  county  borough  of  *'  a  paramount  educa- 
tional authority,"  to  he  drawn  mainly  from  the  town  and  county  councils. 

(2)  The  devolving  upon  this  authority  of  the  general  control,  right  of  inspection, 
and  grant-dispensing  powers,  already  possessed  by  the  educational  department. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  new  ''special  aid  granf  of  4  shillings  per  child  in  attend- 
ance at  all  voluntary  schools  and  in  attendance  at  school-board  schools  now  receiving 
tho  8i>ecial  assistance  provided  under  section  97  of  the  act  of  1870  (number  of  such 
board  schools  about  125). 

(4)  The  abolition  of  the  seventeen -and-six  penny  limit.     (See  p.  104.) 

(5)  Tho  exemption  of  elementary  schools  from  rating  (property  tax). 

(6)  The  provision  of  a  pubUc  audit  of  accounts  in  all  schools  receiving  the  ^'spe- 
eial-aid  grant." 

(7)  The  granting  of  powers  to  the  educational  authorities  to  lend  money  to  volun- 
tary sohoolB  ux>on  the  security  of  the  school  buildings. 

(8)  The  absolute  application  of  the  surplus  from  the  duties  on  spirits  to  cduca- 
tional  purposes. 

(9)  The  power  of  veto  upon  any  additional  school-board  expenditure  caused  by 
increases  in  the  cost  of  "maintenance'*  to  rest  with  town,  county,  or  district  couu- 
cils,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  fixing  of  a  limit  to  the  amount  per  capita  which 
schools  should  bo  aUowed  to  spend. 

(10)  The  removal  of  the  work  of  carrying  out  tho  compulsory  clauses  of  tho  act 
of  1S70  in  nonschool  board  districts  from  tho  hands  of  the  present  school-attendance 
committees  into  the  hands  of  the  new  education  authorities.     (See  footnote  p.  86.) 

(11)  Tho  guardianship  of  industrial-school  and  iwor-law -school  children  to  bo  in 
"Uie  hands  of  the  new  education  authorities. 

(12)  Opportunity  for  tho  federation  of  schools  by  districts  or  denominations  for 
the  conduct  of  tho  schools  and  the  administration  of  the  grant. 

(13)  Permissive  powers  to  school  boards  to  transfer  their  organized  science  or 
higher  grade  schools  to  the  care  of  tho  new  educational  authority. 

(14)  The  age  for  juvenile  labor  to  be  raised  to  12  (present  age  11  years) ;  and 

(15)  The  extension  of  the  Cowpor-Temple  clause  of  the  act  of  1870,  so  as  to  give 
the  parent  not  only  the  right  to  withdraw  his  child  from  religious  instruction,  but 
to  have  facilities  offered  him  for  the  teaching  of  his  child  daring  tho  hour  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  specific  denominational  tenets  of  his  own  faith.  [Cited  from 
Schoolmaster,  April  4, 1896.] 

The  speech  of  Sh:  John  Gorst  in  presenting  the  bill  is  reproduced 
Iiere  in  full  as  being  the  strongest  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  text  used  is  from  the  report  in  the  Schoolmaster^  of 
April  4,  and  the  head  lines  introduced  by  the  paper  are  preserved  as 
affording  a  ready  index  to  the  context. 

SPEECH  OF  SIR  JOHN  GORST  ^  ON  PRESENTING  THE  BILL. 

Before,  sir,  I  describe  the  bill  which  tho  Government  are  asking  the  House  to  be 
aHowed  to  introduce,  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to  mention  some  of  the  diili- 
eulties  in  education  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  have  to  meet. 

'The  Schoolmaster  is  the  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers, 
edited  by  a  prominent  leader  of  the  progressive  school  party,  Mr.  Macnamara. 
<Vice-preeident  of  the  education  department.  dh  OoOqIc 
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THE  DISABILITY  UNDER  WHICH  THE   VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  WORK. 

There  is  first  the  difficulty  of  voluntary  sclioola.  Last  year  tlie  voluntary  schools 
educated  2^445,812  children,  as  against  1,879,218  educated  in  the  board  schools;  or, 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  more  popular  form,  of  every  seven  children  educated  by 
the  State,  three  were  educated  in  board  schools  and  four  iu  the  voluntary  schools. 
Whether  or  not  the  existence  of  the  voluntary  schools  is  an  advantage  to  the  State 
is  a  matter  of  controversy .  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  of  advantage, 
because  they  tend  to  infuse  independence,  originality,  and  variety  into  our  national 
education,  and,  to  some  extent,  counteract  that  tendency  to  uniformity  and  rigid- 
ncss  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  a  State  system  of  education.  But  whatever 
view  may  be  taken,  it  is  not  of  great  importance  for  practical  statesmen,  because  the 
voluntary  schools  are  there,  and  there  seems  very  little  prospect  of  their  disappearing 
within  any  definite  time.  The  Roman  Catholics  boast — and  with  truth— that  they 
have  never  surrendered  a  single  one  of  their  schools  to  a  board,  and  that  those  schools 
which  have  been  discontinued  since  1870  have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
the  fluctuations  of  population.  In  1870  the  Church  of  England  had  844,334  children 
iu  its  schools;  in  1895  it  had  1,850,545.  The  subscriptions,  which  were  in  1870 
£329,846,  were  in  1895  £640,406.  The  little  comfort  which  some  people  derive  from 
the  reflection  that,  though  these  subscriptions  have  enormously  increased,  they  have 
not  increased  proportionately  to  the  nnfaiber  of  children  educated  has  been  dispelled 
by  the  results  of  the  last  year,  for,  whereas  in  1894  the  subscriptions  to  Chnrch  of 
England  schools  amounted  to  6s.  8id.  per  child,  in  1895  they  amounted  to  66.  lO^d. 
Besides  this,  the  Church  of  England  boast  of  having  spent  in  buildings  between  1870 
and  1895  a  sum  of  £7,375,402.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  a  very  large  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  that  their  children 
should  be  educated  by  teachers  of  their  own  denomination ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  force  those  children  out  of  their  own  schools  into  the  board  schools  without 
being  guilty  of  a  piece  of  religious  intolerance  which  the  people  of  England  in  these 
enlightened  days  would  never  consent  to. 

THE  COST  OF  REPLACING  THEM. 

But  there  is  another  lower,  but  very  solid,  obstacle  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  replacing  them.  I  have  asked  our  profes- 
sional advisers  to  make  some  estimate  of  what  this  cost  would  be.  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  3,620,805  places  in  voluntary  schools  which  would  have  to  be  reprovided. 
As  far  as  the  best  experience  goes,  the  cost  to  the  country  for  every  place  provided 
in  board  schools  is  £13  88.  8d.  That  includes  London,  where  the  cost  is  very  high. 
In  London  the  cost  is  £20  9s.  4d.  per  child;  and,  if  you  exclude  London,  the  cost  in 
the  provinces  of  England  and  Wales  is  £11  58.  lOd.  per  child.  My  advisers  say  that 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  provide  for  those  3,000,000  children  than  it  has  been  for 
those  who  have  been  provided  for  already.  There  would  be,  presumably,  a  number 
of  voluntary  schools  which  could  bo  had  extremely  cheap,  and  1  am  advised  that 
the  sum  of  £7  l*****  ^^^^^  would  be  a  fair  and  not  excessive  estimate  of  the  cost.  At 
that  rate  it  would  cost  the  i>eople  of  this  country  £25,345,635  to  provide  schools  for 
the  children  now  being  educated  in  the  voluntary  schools.  Now,  how  much  does  it 
cost  to  malnt*l«»  these  schools!  In  the  first  place  the  subscriptions  would  have  to 
bo  replaced  t*y  tho  rates,  and  that  would  cost  £836,000.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
exnendituro  Itt  ^^  voluntary  schools  is  very  much  below  that  in  the  board  schools, 
an  1  tl  t  llrtVivw*''^  would  have  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  rates.  That  would  amount 
t  i!i  ^r*  Vi\  ^^^^ther,  you  would  have  to  provide  for  the  correspondence  of  the 
diff  '  t'  '*^h  «»l«»  which  is  now  done  gratis  by  the  managers;  and  it  is  not  excessive 
t  ih      thU  <itUtti"l8tration  would  cost  £5  a  school  all  round,  which  would  add 

tl       r'*i4A>  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^'    '^^^^  makes  altogether  for  the  annual  maintenance 
«r  *i  ^       I  ii.i»*tt  a  ittni  of  £2,282,199,  and  that  allows  nothing  fop-ropairaTand 
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jmproyements.  It  seemB  to  mo  that  this  capital  expenditure  of  £25^000,000  and  this 
annual  expenditure  of  £2,225,000  is  a  very  solid  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  the  volun- 
tary schools.  I  think,  therefore,  as  far  as  practical  statesmanship  is  concerned,  that 
the  question  which  this  House  has  to  consider  is  not  whether  it  will  abolish  the  volun- 
tary schools,  but  whether  they  are  ofiQcient  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and,  if  not 
efficient,  how  they  can  be  best  made  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  volun- 
tary schools  are  as  good  as  any  schools  in  the  country.  I  have  made  inquiries  from 
the  inspectors,  and  the  advice  which  they  give  mo  is  this — that  most  of  the  voluntary 
schools  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  great  cities  labor  under  financial  dfficnlties,  and 
esx>ecially  is  that  so  with  respect  to  the  Koman  Catholic  schools.  Those  schools  are 
sapported  some  by  religious  orders,  frequently  by  begging  appeals,  by  sales  of  work, 
by  concerts,  and  by  subscriptions  of  the  very  poorest  people.  And  the  provision  per 
head  of  the  scholars  in  these  schools  which  tho  managers  are  able  to  make  is  far 
below  that  which  is  provided  in  the  board  schools  in  the  same  great  cities.  They 
are  farther  oppressed  by  the  great  rise  of  salaries  which  has  taken  place  of  recent 
years.  I  have  before  me  the  case  of  a  large  school  at  Westminster,  with  tho  same 
average  attendance,  where  the  cost  of  salaries  has  risen  in  six  years  from  £605  to 
£974.  I  have  the  case  of  another  school  at  Salford  in  which,  in  the  same  six  years 
and  with  the  same  average  attendance,  the  salaries  have  risen  from  £981  to  £1,282. 

THE   "intolerable   STRAIN"  AND  WHO  BEARS  IT. 

If  yon  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  country  you  will  find  that  the  sum  devoted  to 
tbe  maintenance  of  children  in  voluntary  schools  amounts  to  £1 18s.  ll^d.  per  child, 
as  against  £2  lOa.  Ifd.  per  child  in  the  board  schools.  That  makes  a  difference  of 
lis.  2id.  per  child.  And  this  difference  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  a  lower 
payment  to  the  teaching  staff,  for  tho  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
tbe  voluntary  schools  and  the  board  schools  is  9s.  4^d.  per  child.  This  difference, 
"which  is  so  great  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Kingdom,  is  greater  still  in  the  great 
cities.  In  London  the  difference  is  no  less  than  19s.  9id.,  in  Liverpool  13s.  7d.,  in 
Manchester  lis.  7d.,  and  in  Leeds  12s.  l|d.  The  result  of  this  difference  in  tho  teach- 
iDg  staff  in  the  schools  is  this :  In  the  first  place  all  teachers  in  voluntary  schools  are 
lower  paid  than  tho  corresponding  teachers  in  the  board  schools.  Take  them  man 
for  man  and  with  the  same  number  of  children,  and  you  will  find  all  round  that 
tbe  head  teachers  in  the  voluntary  schools  are  far  lower  paid  than  the  head  teachers 
in  the  board  schools.  Then  for  assistant  teachers  they  have  cheaper  and  less-qualified 
teachers.  As  everyone  knows,  a  concession  was  mado  several  years  ago  which 
allowed  schools  to  have  a  young  woman  of  upward  of  18,  and  approved  by  the 
inspector,  without  any  specific  qualification  at  all,  as  an  assistant  in  schools,  and 
ibat  kind  of  assistant  has  increased  with  most  marvelous  and  extraordinary  rapidity. 
There  is  also  this  very  year  a  concession  made*!n  the  Code  allowing  the  head  teacher 
in  small  country  schools  to  be  a  person  possessed  of  less  qualifications.  It  is  a  very 
bad  arrangement,  in  my  opinion.  My  poverty,  and  not  my  wiU,  consented  to  it.  And 
tben  the  voluntary  schools  have  to  use  to  a  very  great  extent  that  most  extravagant 
form  of  economy,  child  labor.  Besides  having  less-qualified  teachers,  voluntary 
scbools  are,  as  compared  with  board  schools,  understaffed,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
fovrer  teachers  to  the  same  number  of  children.  They  only  just  comply  with  the 
minimnm  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  council.  I  have  said  enough  to 
Bbow  the  Honse  that  the  question  really  is.  How  is  the  teaching  staff  in  voluntary 
scbools  to  be  improved,  and  what  are  the  means  which  we  should  resort  to  for  that 
pnrposet  • 

BUT  BOARD  SCHOOLS  BEAR  A  STRAIN  ALSO. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  volontary  schools  only  that  are  oppressed  by  the  great  weight  of 
their  duties.  There  are  necessitous  board  schools  as  well.  This  was  foreseen  at  the 
time  when  the  act  of  1870' was  passed.    There  is  a  section  of  that  act-^section  97 — 
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which  proyides  that  if  a  school  board  can  not,  hy  levying  a  S-penny  rate,  provide  a 
sum  of  78.  6d.  per  child  for  the  children  that  it  has  to  edncate,  then  the  8tat«  will 
make  a  contribntion  from  the  exchequer  to  make  np  the  difference.  It  was  snpposed 
at  that  time  that  that  was  a  sufficient  and  adequate  provision.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  There  is  near  London  the  school  district  of 
Walthamstow,  where  the  school  board  has  been  established  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  where  the  rates  during  that  period  have  risen  from  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
It  has  a  population  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  which  has  doubled  in  ten  years  and 
which  is  now  61,000.  Tbere  are  31  schools,  and  £20,000  a  year  is  being  8i>ent  on  their 
maintenance.  There  are  new  schools  now  being  built,  and  further  schools  aro 
urgently  required.  There  are  no  factories  or  valuable  rating  property  on  which  the 
school  board  can  operate,  and  a  1-penny  rate  only  raises  £800.  Under  section  97  tho 
grant  which  this  district  obtains  is  only  £956.  That  is  not  a  solitary  instuioe. 
There  is  West  Ham,  where  in  1895-96  the  school  rate  is  28.  4d.  in  the  pound.  There 
is  tho  case  of  Ormesby,  near  Middlesbrough,  where  for  the  last  three  years  the  rate 
has  averaged  Is.  5id. ;  and  there  is  the  case  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the  rate  is 
28.  5d.  in  the  pound.  In  rural  districts  also  there  are  many  school  boards  established 
in  small  parishes  where  the  rate  which  has  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  school  is  of  enormous  amount. 

THE  WHOLE  PBOBLEM  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

That  brings  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  House  on  the  whole  subject  of  mril  edu- 
cation. On  education  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  two  diametrically  opposite 
opinions.  There  are  some  people  who  say — though  they  say  it  more  in  private  than 
in  public — that  education  is  thrown  away  on  boys  who  are  destined  to  spend  their 
youth  in  scaring  crows,  their  manhood  in  field  labor,  and  their  old  age  in  the  work- 
house. There  aro  other  people  who  say  that  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  among 
the  commodities  most  needed  in  the  country  districts,  and  that  if  all  classes  engaged 
in  the  cultivating'  of  the  soil,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  were  better  informed  we 
should  grow  more  of  the  food  of  the  people  at  home  and  import  less.  But,  which- 
ever opinion  may  be  correct,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  halting  between 
them  as  we  do.  We  s]>end  subscriptions,  rates,  and  time  in  the  education  of  the  rural 
popiUation,  but  wo  do  not  carry  the  operation  far  enough  to  raise  up  an  instructed 
peasantry  like  that  which  in  Normandy  or  in  Demark  is  capable  of  receiving  tech- 
nical education  and  able  to  undersell  us  with  its  produce.  There  is  no  official  infor- 
mation as  to  the  results,  but  such  glimpses  of  rural  education  as  we  get  are  extremely 
discouraging.  An  honorable  member  a  week  or  two  ago  called  my  attention  to  the 
amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  voting  for  Parliament,  and  he  seemed  to  be  surprised 
that  there  were  largo  numbers  of  the  rural  voters  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
There  is  in  Ipswich  a  labor  bureau,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Wyckham  Tozor.  Some  years  ago,  finding  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  applications  came  from  youths  in  the  country  districts  aroimd  Ipswich,  Mr. 
Tozer  formed  the  idea  of  making  a  little  educational  investigation.  He  had  a  form 
which  he  required  applicants  to  fill  up  in  their  own  handwriting,  giving  their  age, 
place  of  birtb,  school  attended,  and  standard  reached.  On  the  back  was  set  a  little 
arithmetical  examination — an  addition  of  simple  money,  a  multiplication  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  8,  and  a  problem  such  as,  ''If  10  pounds  of  flour  cost  so  much,  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  2  hundredweight. ''  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that,  of  the 
boys  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  applied  for  employment,  one-fourth  could 
write  fairly,  one-quarter  could  write  moderately,  and  quite  one-half  could  only  write 
in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  both  as  to  penmanship  and  spelling.  As  to  the  arith- 
metic, 10  per  cent  answered  the  questions,  15  per  cent  were  able  to  do  one  of  the  sums 
set,  and  75  per  cent  could  not  answer  a  single  one  of  the  questions.  And  yet  many 
of  these  boys  had  a  few  years  before  been  in  village  schools,  and  some  of  them  had 
attained  as  high  as  the  sixth  standard.  ^ 
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As  things  are,  the  only  salvation  of  rnral  edncation,  snch  as  it  is,  is  the  parson's 
Tillage  school.  He  has  many  advantages  as  the  manager  of  a  school.  He  is  an  odn- 
cated  man,  and  knows  something  of  the  necessities  of  education.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  school  boards  in  the  country  are  ill-managed.  There  are  some  which  are  not 
generally^  because  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  minister  of  some  other  denomi- 
Bation,  or  some  gentleman  interested  in  education,  takes  up  the  school  board  and 
manages  it.  But^  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  board  schools  in  the  great  cities  have 
proved  themselves  extremely  efficient  in  education,  the  board  schools  in  the  country 
have  proved  themselves  totally  inefficient.  If  you  were  to  replace  the  voluntary 
schools  in  the  conntry  by  board  schools  you  would  degrade  national  education.  I 
think  this  is  proved  very  often  by  the  efforts  which  the  people  themselves  make  in  the 
eonntry  districts  to  avert  what  they  regard  as  the  calamity  of  school  boards.  There 
are  numberless  places,  both  country  parishes  and  small  towns,  in  which  for  years  past 
a  voluntary  rate  has  been  levied  and  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants  havo  been 
appointed  who  have  applied  this  voluntary  rate  to  subsidize  the  church  and  dis- 
senting schools,  and  have  in  this  way  kept  off  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
calamity  of  a  school  board.  The  records  of  the  education  office  are  full  of  examples 
of  the  absurdities  and  incapacities  of  country  school  boards.  The  House  will  remem- 
ber that  not  many  weeks  ago  I  was  questioned  by  the  honorable  member  for  Cock- 
ermonth,  who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  school  board  was  educating  its 
infants  in  a  room  in  the  '*New  Buck  Inn.''  In  the  educational  report  for  1894-95 
there  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Wilson,  an  inspector  in  the  eastern  division  of  England, 
who  says  that  the  school  attendance  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  somo  of  the 
nnaller  boards  do  not  even  pretend  to  enforce  the  law.  Indeed,  they  can  not,  as  it  is 
part  of  their  election  pledges  not  to  prosecute  for  irregular  attendance.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  however,  in  the  general  report  for  1894,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
till  recently  Her  Majesty's  chief  inspector  for  the  southwestern  division  of  England, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  the  education  department  for  1895,  contains  the  most 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  somo  small  country  boards : 

"The  climax  is  reached  in  the  country  board  school.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  a  few 
of  these  are  well  managed,  but  in  by  far  the  most  there  is  no  management  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name ;  there  is  no  pride  in  progress — ^nay,  the  very  reverse.  Additional 
sabjects  mean  additional  staff,  additional  apparatus ;  the  rates  must  be  kept  down, 
the  school  starved,  the  teacher  underpaid,  and  sometimes,  if  the  inspector  does  not 
sternly  forbid  it,  some  young,  raw,  untrained,  and  oven  stupid  relative  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  school  board  is  to  be  foisted  onto  the  teaching  staff,  to  produce  such 
rotten  fruit  as  may  be  expected  when  a  sickly  graft  is  added  to  an  already  unhealthy 
tree.  I  subjoin  two  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  one  country  board 
school,  which,  by  the  great  vigor  and  ability  of  the  master,  aided  by  a  clever  wife, 
had  obtained  great  success,  the  master  was  rewarded  by  having  his  salary  cut  down 
by  £20.  Why  t  I  answer  (not  without  indignation),  because  he  had  earned  that 
amount  by  his  able  conduct  of  the  night  school.  In  another  conntry  board  school 
BD  activo  and  zealous  young  mistress  was  dismissed  because  she  wished  to  teach 
geography  and  was  otherwise  ardent  for  progress.  She  was  replaced  by  a  middlo- 
a£^ed  and  worn-out  woman,  who  at  no  time  could  have  had  much  capacity  for  teach- 
ing, and  who  could  neither  keep  order  nor  get  the  children  on.  Thus  do  the  'rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet'  nip  the  budding  intellect  of  ingenuous  youth.  AVhat  a 
penny  wise^  pound  foolish  system ! " 

TilE  CONDITIOX  OP  THE  RURAL  TEACHER. 

Then  I  should  like  the  House  to  note  the  condition  of  the  rural  teachers.  What 
arrangement  have  we  in  conntry  places  for  the  supply  of  rural  teachers  f  Our  pupil 
e»chec8  are  a  sort  of  child  drudge.    He  or  she  walks  to  school,  often  at  some  distance ; 
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lessons  aro  taken  either  before  school;  iu  the  dinuer  hoar  when  the  children  are 
playing,  or  after  school  when  the  others  have  gone  home;  they  are  teaching  all  day 
long  in  the  school,  and  they  have  to  walk  home  when  the  work  is  over.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  bring  up  teachers.  If  any  one  would  contrast  the  treatment  of  our  conn- 
try  teachers  with  the  treatment  of  teachers  in  France  or  Germany,  I  think  they  will 
not  bo  surprised  that  the  general  level  of  country  education  in  France  and  Germany 
is  greatly  superior  to  our  own.  There  are  no  centers  for  teaching  pupil  teachers  as 
in  great  towns,  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  the  Queen's  scholarship  examina- 
tion comes  on  the  places  are  filled  by  town-bred  pupil  teachers,  and  only  one  or  two 
country-bred  teachers  are  squeezed  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Heads  of  training 
colleges  will  tell  you  that  such  country  teachers  as  do  squeeze  in  steadily  rise  in 
their  ability  and  training,  showing  that  their  deficiencies  are  not  in  natural  capacity, 
but  only  iu  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  I  hope  that  I  have  said  cnougb 
to  convince  the  House  that  there  'in  some  valuable  work  before  them  in  reference  to 
elementary  education. 

TuE  Problem  of  Secondary  Education.    • 

THE   VARIETY   OF   CENTRAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Now  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  secondary  education.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  we  should  now  proceed  to  interfere  with  secondary  education.  Wo  ar© 
interfering  with  secondary  education — have  been  interfering  with  it  for  years;  bat 
the  question  is  whether  we  interfere  in  a  foolish  or  in  a  wise  manner.  At  the 
present  time  secondary  education  is  being  supervised  by  ten  separate  authorities^ 
four  central  and  six  local.  The  central  authorities  are,  first,  the  charity  commis- 
sioners, who  frame  schemes  for  the  use  of  educational  endowments,  and  who 
generally  supervise  the  administration  of  those  educational  endowments  in  par- 
ticular places,  not  doing  this  entirely  by  themselves,  but  consulting,  to  some 
extent,  the  education  department;  secondly,  there  is  a  science  and  art  depart- 
ment, which  makes  grants  of  public  money  to  schools  and  classes,  thereby  exercis- 
ing a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  secondary  education  of  the  country.  They 
lay  down  the  conditions  on  which  they  give  their  grants:  First,  schools  must 
be  either  under  the  local  authority  or  school  board,  under  the  governing  body  of 
endowed  schools,  or  a  local  committee  which  is  appointed,  and  under  whose  approval 
encouragement  is  given  to  make  organized  science  schools,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  a 
curriculum  which  is  to  be  pursued  for  three  years  in  accordance  with  plans  pre-  - 
scribed  by  the  science  and  art  department.  They  pay  grants  according  to  results, 
and  in  that  way  they  have  exercised  a  notable  influence  on  secondary  education. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  greatly  depressed  the  literary  side  of  education,  and, 
though  that  is  now  modified,  the  payment  is  half  by  results  and  half  by  attendance. 
Tho  result  indicated,  however,  has  been  produced,  aud  it  will  take  many  years  to 
undo  it.  Then  there  is  the  education  department,  which  influences  the  secondary 
education,  first  of  all,  through  its  higher  grade  schools,  which  supply  many  great 
cities  with  excellent  secondary  education,  and  often  the  only  secondary  education 
attainable.  Then  there  are  evening  schools,  which,  again,  supply  secondary  edu- 
cation; and,  finally,  there  aro  the  training  colleges,  which,  though  confined  to  a 
particular  class,  namely,  those  who  are  country  teachers,  are  secondary  schools  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  and  the  last  central  authority  is  the  board  of  agriculture. 
The  board  of  agriculture  may  inspect  and  report  on  any  school  in  which  technical 
instruction  on  any  subject  connected  with  agriculture  is  given.  The  subjects  include 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology,  mensuration,  surveying,  leveling,  and  book- 
keeping, and  schools  may  be  aided  out  of  a  parliamentary  grant. 

THE  GREATER  VARIETY  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Now  I  come  to  the  local  authorities.    The  first  and  most  important  local  authority 
is  the  county  council.    The  county  council,  under  the  technical  instsnction  |act8  of 
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1889-1891,  may  impose  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  technical  instrao- 
tion,  and  they  have  also  the  power  to  apply  to  technical  instruction  the  residue  of 
the  local  taxation  money  under  ihe  act  of  1890,  after  reserves  have  been  made  for 
police  and  valuation.  I  have  been  inquiring  hovr  many  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  apply  this  local  taxation  grant  money  of  1890  to  the  purpose  of  education.  I 
find  that  in  Wales  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  counties,  including  Monmouth  and  the 
three  county  boroughs  in  Wales,  all  apply  the  whole  of  their  money  to  education. 
In  England,  out  of  49  counties,  41  apply  the  whole  of  their  money  to  education  and 
8  apply  a  portion  of  it.  Out  of  61  county  boroughs  in  England  55  devote  the  whole 
and  5  a  part,  and  1  only  applies  the  whole  of  the  money  in  relief  of  these  rates. 
Besides  that,  there  are  11  county  boroughs,  51  other  boroughs,  and  86  urban  districts 
which  impose  rates  under  the  powers  of  the  technical-instruction  act  for  the  purposes 
of  education;  and  one  county  (Wilts)  has  made  a  rate  on  a  Hmall  area  round  Calno 
for  the  erection  of  an  institute  in  the  town.  For  the  building  purposes  of  education 
the  counties  have  spent  £339,135,  and  the  county  boroughs  have  sunk  £662,836. 
Altogether,  of  all  the  moneys  which  were  received  under  the  local- taxation  (1890) 
act,  the  whole  of  it  is  applied  to  education  with  the  exception  of  £151,643,  of  which 
£115,758  is  in  London,  so  that  only  £35,885  is  reserved  in  the  towns  and  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  for  that  purpose.  Then  come  the  local  governing  bodies, 
such  as  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools,  the  managing  committees  of  pro- 
prietary schools  and  institutes,  the  local  committees  of  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment^ school  boards  giving  secondary  education,  and  managers  of  voluntary  schools, 
who  also  in  many  places  give  secondary  education.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  Secbndary  Education  Commission  the  House  will  find  a  very  interesting  table 
which  shows  what  each  county  authority  and  county  borough  receives  in  the  shaiie 
of  endowment  for  science  and  art  grants,  local  taxation  grants,  and  rates  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  It  appears  from  it  that  there  was  actually  spent  in 
1894  in  England  and  Wales  for  secondary  education  by  these  various  authorities 
£  1,424,404,  and  if  those  authorities  were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  they  pos- 
sess under  the  various  acts  then  there  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  secondary  educa- 
tion £2,381,184.  Many  public  secondary  schools  draw  their  income  from  a  number 
of  different  sources.  It  is  drawn  from  their  fees,  endowments,  science  and  art 
grants,  county  council  grants,  the  education  department,  the  board  of  agriculture, 
and  the  school  board.  They  are  inspected  and  examined  by  a  variety  of  those  dif- 
ferent authorities.  There  is  a  piece  of  evidence  from  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  which  I  should  like  to  read.  It  is  from 
Mr.  Easterbrook,  headmaster  of  Owen's  school,  Islington,  a  member  of  the  Head- 
masters' Association.    He  says : 

"The  multiplicity  of  examinations  is  such  a  pressing  evil  that  we  really  feel  that 
there  should  be  some  relief  offered  us.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  examinations 
-which  one  particular  school  has  to  keep  its  eye  on  during  the  year — the  drawing 
examination  of  the  science  and  art  department  in  April,  the  science  examination 
in  May,  the  matriculation  of  the  London  University  in  January  and  June,  the  Lon- 
don county  council  interpaediate  scholarships  in  June.  That  is  the  case  of  London. 
Then  there  is  the  intermediate  science  and  art  examination  in  July,  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  examination  in  July.  Then  comes  the  annual  examina- 
tion required  by  the  charity  commissioners'  scheme,  the  Cambridge  local  examination 
in  December,  and  during  the  year,  at  different  times,  civil  service  examinations, 
professional  examinations,  and  open  scholarships  at  the  universities.  I  am  not 
overatating  it  in  any  case.    I  am  giving  the  case  of  a  particular  school." 

It  is  not  surprising  after  what  I  have  said  that  the  secondary  education  commis- 
sioners report  upon  this  subject  in  the  following  terms.  This  is  the  justification  of 
the  (Government  for  bringing  in  the  measure  which  they  are  going  to  ask  the  House 
to  adopt.  The  commissioners,  speaking  of  the  want  of  coherence  and  correlation  of 
secondary  education,  viz : 

'*  Of  the  loss  now  incurred  through  the  want  of  such  coherence  ^d^orrelation  it 
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is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly.  •  •  *  Unfortunately,  so  fior  £h>m  tending  to 
cure  itself,  it  is  an  evil  -which  every  day  strikes  its  roots  deei>er.  The  existing 
anthorities  and  agencies,  whose  want  of  cooperation  we  lament,  are  each  of  them, 
getting  more  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  present  powera  and  less  disposed 
to  surrender  them.  Vested  interests  are  being  created  which  will  stand  in  the  way' 
of  the  needed  reforms.  Thus,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  needful  coherence 
and  correlation  becomes  constantly  greater,  and  will  be  more  serious  a  year  or  two 
hence  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  We  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  state  the 
opinion,  which  has  grown  strongs  in  us  since  we  entered  upon  this  inquiry,  that 
the  matter  is  one  of  urgency  and  ought  to  engage  the  very  early  attention  of  Your 
Majesty's  advisers  and  of  Parliament." 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

I  have  now  come  to  my  last  point,  and  that  is  the  education  department  its^f. 
As  long  ago  as  1859  the  present  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Lingen,  before  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission,  declared  that  the  complication  in  the  education 
office  was  enormous,  owing  to  the  central  system.  In  1888,  Mr.  Patrick  Gumming, 
80  long  the  secretary  of  the  education  department,  said  that  the  tremendous  detail 
of  looking  into  every  school  of  the  country  was  too  cumbrous.  It  was  all  very  well 
when  education  was  a  small  affair,  but  now  that  it  has  become  national,  il  seemed 
to  him  that  the  system  was  too  detailed.  Last  year  the  education  department 
inspected  19,789  day  schools  and  3,421  evening  schools.  From  each  of  these  schoola 
they  received  two  direct  communications,  one  from  the  managers  and  one  from  the 
inspector.  As  each  pair  of  these  documents  contains  1,659  blank  spaces  which  have 
to  be  filled  up,  it  follows  that  the  department  had  last  year  to  deal  with  32,829,951 
blank  spaces.  Of  course,  as  the  claim  of  the  schools  depends  upon  the  accurate 
scrutiny  of  these  blank  spaces,  it  follows  that  they  have  to  be  carefully  looked  at, 
and  each  document  has  to  go  through  fifty-four  different  stages.  Besides  this,  there 
are  82,476  pupil-teachers  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  department,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  separate  report  upon  him  or  her  examined  in  the  office.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  House  has  any  idea  where  the  education  department  is.  They  fancy- 
that  it  is  in  Whitehall,  but  in  Whitehall  there  are  only  the  secretarial  staff  and  cer- 
tain heads  of  departments  whose  presence  is  indispensable.  A  great  part  of  the 
department  is  in  Cannon  buildings,  King  street;  another  part  is  in  the  old  Census 
Office;  another  is  in  Northumberland  avenue,  while  the  whole  staff  of  the  education 
library  and  of  the  new  directors  of  special  inquiries  is  now  wandering  about  looking^ 

for  some  homo. 

The  Proposals  of  the  Government. 

THE  NEW  COUNTY  AND  DOROUGH  AUTHORITY. 

Having  tried  to  give  the  House  some  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  now 
come  to  the  bill  itself.  The  principle  of  the  measure  is  the  establishment  in  every 
county  and  county  borough  of  a  paramount  education  authority.  It  is  to  be  on© 
channel  through  which  public  money  is  to  reach  the  schools;  it  is  to  supplement  and 
not  to  supersede  existing  educational  effort,  and  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  separate  educa- 
tional department  for  each  county  and  for  each  county  borough.  The  proposal  is 
not  novel.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  committee  in  1861,  as 
regards  elementary  education ;  by  the  school-inquiry  commission  of  1868,  as  regards 
secondary,  education;  by  the  technical-instruction  commission  of  1884,  as  regards 
toohntcal  and  secondary  education;  in  a  memorandum  issued  by  Lord  Cross's  com- 
miaalon  in  1888;  and  finally  by  the  secondary -edn cation  commission  which  has  just 
i«iH)rted.  I^  ^^  proposed  in  the  bill  that  the  education  authority  shall  be  the  county 
council  aoting  through  a  statutory  educational  committee,  and  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
the  number  and  composition  of  this  committee  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  coun^ 
councth    There  are  some  admirable  suggestions  in  the  report  of  the  secondary- 
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education  commissiou  as  to  the  constitution  of  these  bodies.  These  suggestions 
relate  to  the  question  of  the  presence  of  women  on  these  committees,  to  the  question 
of  the  eleo^on  of  experts  and  of  teachers'  representatives,  etc.  The  only  restric- 
tion that  will  be  placed  on  the  composition  of  a  committee  is  that  a  majority  of  its 
members  must  be  members  of  the  county  council.  Power  is  given  to  counties  to 
combine  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  In  counties  where  the  circumstances  are  special, 
as  in  the  county  of  London,  the  county  council  may  itself  propose  a  scheme  for  the 
special  constitution  of  a  committee  which,  when  approved  by  the  education  depart- 
ment, will  become  the  committee  for  the  county ;  and  in  the  case  of  Wales  the  govern- 
ing bodies  under  the  Welsh  intermediate-education  act  will  become  the  committees. 
It  is  proposed  to  decentralize  entirely  the  administration  of  school  grants  by  the 
education  department  and  to  throw  upon  these  bodies  the  duties  of  administering 
the  parliamentary  grant.  The  general  inspection  of  schools  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
taken also  by  the  county  authority,  and  the  committee  of  council,  the  central  gov- 
ernment, will  only  have  inspectors  who  will  visit  the  schools  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  the  county  education  authority  is  properly  fulfilling  its  duties  and  that  the 
education  is  up  to  the  proper  standard.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  lead 
to  a  decentralization  of  the  Code,  and  that  instead  of  our  attempting  to  impose  one 
rigid  system  of  education  from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  each  county 
and  county  borough  shall  be  able  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  Code  as  may  be 
suitable  to  its  particular  local  circumstances.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  to 
this  committee  the  powers  of  the  county  council  under  the  technical-instruction  act, 
1889.  The  money  received  under  the  local-taxation  act,  1890,  will  be  specially  appli- 
cable to  secondary  education  and  will  be  administered  by  the  education  authority  and 
may  be  accumulated.  This  authority  will  also  be  the  school-attendance  committee 
in  all  places  which  have  not  a  school  board.  Lastly,  this  authority  will  constitute 
a  body  to  which  may  be  intrusted  hereafter  those  unhappy  children  of  the  State  who 
are  to  be  found  in  industrial  and  poor-law  schools,  and  this  body  may  deliver  them 
from  the  prison  taint  on  the  one  hand  and  the  workhouse  taint  on  the  other.  This 
anthority  will  exercise  all  the  x>owers  given  to  the  county  council  with  regard  to 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and  may  make  contracts  with  boards  of  guardians 
to  take  charge  of  poor-law  children,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  a  humane 
fashion  and  may  have  a  chance  of  becoming  honest,  self-supporting  men. 

THE  NEW    "SPECIAL- AID  GILANT,"  '^TO  BE  APPROPRIATED,   IN   THE  FIRST   PLACE,  TO 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHING  STAFF." 

Then  this  authority  is  to  distribute  a  special-aid  grant  to  necessitous  schools. 
The  committee  will  receive  from  the  exchequer  a  sum  of  48.  for  every  child  in 
voluntary  schools  or  in  the  schools  of  those  school  boards  which  come  under  section 
97  of  the  act  of  1870.  This  special-aid  grant  will  be  divided  among  the  voluntary 
schools,  with  a  deduction  for  any  endowments  which  they  may  possess,  and,  as 
regards  the  board  schools,  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  used  for  making  good  any 
grants  which  they  are  entitled  to,  and  the  residue  will  be  used  for  the  general 
assistance  of  board  schools  which  stand  in  need  of  further  help  from  public  sources. 
But  in  both  cases  the  amounts  received  are  appropriated,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  teaching  staff 
does  not  require  improving  that  the  sums  may  be  applied  to  other  definite  purposes 
which  are  specified  in  the  bill.  There  is  a  power  given  to  schools  to  federate  them- 
aelves  either  by  districts  or  denominations,  and  in  case  a  federation  of  schools  is 
formed  the  education  authority  of  the  county  may  pay  over  the  whole  grant  to 
-^hich  the  group  of  schools  is  entitled  in  a  lump  sum,  leaving  it  to  be  distributed 
according  to  a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  the  education  department.  Any  surplus 
left  in  their  hands  will  be  applied  to  local  purposes  of  elementary  education  as  the 
education  department  may  sanction. 
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PUBUC   AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  examination  and  inspection,  and  for  the  auditing  ef 
accounts  by  district  auditors  in  order  to  insure  that  the  money  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given.  In  case  the  voluntary  schools  in  any  district  which  has 
not  at  present  a  school  board  break  down  and  other  provision  for  education  becomes 
necessary,  in  a  county  borough  the  education  authority  becomes  the  school  board. 
In  any  other  district,  parish,  urban  district;  or  noucouuty  borough  the  district  is  t'j 
have  the  option  of  having  a  school  board  as  at  present.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
with  the  exception  that  if  it  is  a  borough  the  school  board  is  not  to  be  iin  elected 
school  board;  but  there  is  to  be  a  committee  of  the  municipal  council  formed  on  tho 
analogy  of  the  education  department.  If  the  district  docs  not  choose  to  have  a  school 
board,  then  the  educational  authority  of  tho  county  becomes  the  school  board  for  the 
parish,  district,  or  borough,  and  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  establish- 
ing a  school  board  they  may  take  over  the  elementary  schools  of  any  district  and 
become  in  that  way  virtually  the  school  board  for  the  district.  Then  in  the  case  of 
a  defaulting  school  board,  if  a  school  board  becomes  a  defaulter,  the  education 
authority  becomes  the  school  board  for  the  district;  but  in  performing  their  duties 
as  a  school  board  iu  reference  to  the  control  and  management  of  schools  they  must 
delegate  their  authority  to  manage  to  local  managers.  They  are  not  directly  to  man- 
age schools  themselves.  In  the  caso  of  county  boroughs  the  local  managers  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  education  authority  themselves,  and  in  the  caso  of  other  boroughs 
by  tho  municipal  council;  and  in  the  case  of  parishes,  half  by  the  parish  and  half 
by  the  education  authority.  Then  these  schools  are  to  be  paid  for  either  by  a  rate 
upon  the  district  or  by  a  county  rate  charged  on  all  those  districts  for  which  the 
education  authority  acts  as  a  school  board.  This  will  tend  to— and  I  hope  it  will 
grow  into— a  system  under  which  all  those  parts  of  the  county  iu  which  there  are 
public  schools  will  all  be  connected  with  and  under  the  authority  of  the  county 
education  authority,  and  will  be  maintained  out  of  the  general  county  rate.  As 
regards  secondary  education,  the  new  authority  will  be  able  to  aid  schools  out  of 
tho  money  at  their  disposal,  to  aid  schools  for  secondary  education,  and  to  estab- 
lish them ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  education  department  they  may  take  a  trans- 
fer from  the  school  boards  of  their  higher  grade  schools  and  so  become  managers  of 
higher  grade  schools.  Then  they  may  apply  their  money  to  scholarships  and  the 
supply  of  teachers.  They  may  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  schools, 
and  they  may  also  inquire  into  the  education  given  iu  all  schools  except  those  which, 
are  decided  to  be  nonlocal.  In  the  case  of  local  schools  they  may  publish  any 
information  they  may  think  proper  as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  schools. 

The  **  Seventeen  and  Sixpenny  Limit.^' 

exemption  from  rating — twelve  years  of  age  for  juvenilk  labor — a'etoing 
school  board  expenditures. 

Besides  all  this,  the  bill  contains  also  a  number  of  miscellaneous  amendments  of 
the  education  acts,  which  I  will  very  shortly  enumerate.  There  is  the  abolition 
of  the  178.  6d.  limit.  There  is  a  clause  exempting  elementary  schools  from  all  rates. 
Then  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  age  of  school  attendance  is  raised  to  12  years. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  half  time,  and  the  clause  is  one  similar 
to  that  passed  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  vice-president  of  the  coun- 
cil, two  years  ago,  except  that  the  age  of  11  is  turned  into  12.  Then  powers  aro  given 
to  the  county  authorities  to  lend  money  to  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  on  the 
security  of  the  school  buildings;  and  there  are  limits  put  to  the  school-board  rate, 
requiring  any  increase  in  the  rate  in  consequence  of  the  maintenance  of  ohildren  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority  before  it  is  levied. 

Mr.  ACLAND.  What  is  the  authority  f 
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Sir  J,  GoBST.  If  the  district  is  a  borough,  it  innst  bo  the  council  of  the  borough ; 
if  it  is  an  urban  district,  it  must  be  tho  district  council,  and  in  any  other  case  the 
county  council  of  the  county  in  which  tho  district  is  situated.  Finally,  the  Govern- 
ment have  put  a  clause  in  the  bill  in  the  hope  of  laying  tho  very  last  objection  which 
could  be  made  to  elementary  education  on  religions  grounds. 

THE  KXTEXSION   OF  THE  COWPKR-TEMPLE   CLAUSE. 

I  did  not  enumerate  the  religious  di£9culty  as  one  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  surmounted  by  Parliament,  because  the  religious  difficulty  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  tho  schools.  It  is  never  heard  of  there.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  flourishes  in  Par- 
liament and  on  the  platform.  Sinco  I  have  held  tho  office  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
hold  I  have  asked  in  many  schools  whether  there  was  any  religious  difficulty,  and  I 
have  never  yet  found  that  there  was  any.  I  have  never  found  a  school-teacher  to 
tell  me  at  first  hand  that  they  have  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  the  parents,  children, 
or  anyone  else  on  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  children.  This  clause  U  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  conscience  clause.  It  not  only  enables  a  parent  to  withdraw  his 
child  from  religious  instruction  of  which  he  does  not  approve,  but  it  also  helps  him 
to  secure  that  religious  instruction  which  ho  requires.  The  provision  is  that  in  every 
elementary  school  one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  a  Government  grant  is  that  if  a 
reasonable  number  of  parents  of  children  require  to  have  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion given  to  them,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the  school  to  permit  of 
reasonable  arrangements  being  made  for  allowing  that  religious  instruction  to  be 
given.  It  is  hoped  that  in  that  way  if  thero  are  any  parents  who  conscientiously 
desire  that  their  children  should  bo  instructed  separately  from  the  other  children  in 
the  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  tho  managers  of  the  schools  to  give  every  possible 
facility  for  tho  teaching  of  that  form  of  religion  which  they  require.  I  do  hope  that 
this  may  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  tho 
Government  to  introduce  a  system  of  perfect  religious  toleration.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  the  House  for  allowing  me  to  make  this  very  long  statement,  and  I  hope 
tho  bill  will  bo  approached  by  tho  House  of  Commons  in  a  really  businesslike  spirit. 
I  can  not,  of  course,  expect  that  every  clause  will  bo  generally  accepted  on  both  sides 
of  tho  Honee,  but  I  hope  that  the  principle  of  tho  bill  will  be,  and  that  we  shall  all 
cooperate  together  to  make  this  a  real  step  in  advance  in  the  education  of  the 
country.    (Schoolmaster,  April  4,  1896,  pages  617-619.) 

The  keenest  analysis  of  the  bill  made  in  the  House  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  was  by  Mr.  Asquittiiii-hi?  speech  on  the  resolution  for  the 
second  reading.  At  the  outset  he  noted  the  provisions  which,  even 
from  his  standpoint,  were  recognized  as  valuable  and  beneficent 
These  were,  first,  the  proposition  to  raise  the  age  for  compulsory  at- 
tendance from  11  to  12,  and,  second,  tho  proposals  as  to  secondary 
education.  He  then  proceeded  with  the  objectionable  features,  con- 
sidering chiefly  the  question  of  local  authority.  Under  this  head  Mr. 
Asquith  said : 

•  *  *  Kow,  I  will  ask  the  House  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  As  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  of  this  scheme  hinges  and  turns  is  the  creation  in  every  county  and 
in  every  county  borough  in  England  and  Wales  of  a  now  education  authority  which 
is  at  once  to  discharge  some,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  is  intended  to  perform 
all,  the  functions  as  to  inspection,  as  to  examination,  as  to  control,  and  as  to  pay- 
ment which  are  at  present  vested  in  the  education  department.  The  decentralization 
of  the  control  of  education  was  represented  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  and 

>  Secretary  of  state  home  department  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  fourth^inistry. 
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I  think  properly  represented,  as  being  the  very  foundation  and  the  mainspring  of 
the  scheme.  When  the  bill  comes  into  ftdl  operat ion — although  I  understand  from  the 
speech  which  we  haye  Just  heard  in  its  initial  stages  its  provisions  are  to  be  tem- 
pered by  a  very  invidious  process  of  selection — you  will  have  in  England  and  Wales 
no  less  than  126  education  departments.  This  is  the  number  of  the  counties  and  of 
the  county  boroughs.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster  alone  you  will  have  no  less  than 
15  education  departments.  i 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  which  enable  these  authori- 
ties by  agreement  to  combine  with  one  another.  But  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  our  local  life  and  adequately  appreciates  the  tenacity 
and.  exclusiveness  of  what  I  may  call  our  municipal  patriotism,  its  rivalries  and  jeal- 
ousies; which  are  often  founded,  I  agree,  upon  real  diversities  of  local  sentiment  and 
of  local  interest — I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  will 
believe  tliat  that  x>ower  is  likely  to  be  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Many  of  these 
new  departments— I  will  not  say  all  of  them— will  have  or  may  have  edncational 
codes  of  their  own.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that  the  education 
department  will  scrutinize  with  jealousy  any  proposals  of  the  kind  that  may  be  made, 
but;  as  I  shall  point  out  presently,  the  education  department,  when  you  have  regard 
to  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  bill,  will  do  so  with  maimed  powers  and  with  fettered 
hands.  It  is  true  that  the  education  department  in  name  and  in  theory  remains,  but 
it  remains  in  the  background,  a  spectral  and  disembodied  authority — an  authority 
of  which  you  might  say  with  truth  that  it  reigns,  but  it  can  not  govern ;  for  the  very 
essence  of  your  scheme  is,  in  the  future,  as  regards  the  discharge  of  these  very  func- 
tions which  now  for  more  than  a  generation  have  been  exercised  by  the  education 
department  upon  uniform  principles  over  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  make  local  opin- 
ion and  local  feeling  predominant  and  supreme. 

This  ingenious  plan  for  the  production  of  what  I  can  not  help  thinking  will  be  an 
educational  patchwork  and  an  administrative  chaos  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
specious  name  of  decentralization.  Those  of  us,  of  whom  I  certainly  am  one,  who 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  devolution,  who  wish  to  see  transferred 
to  local  bodies  a  very  large  number  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  which  are  at 
present  exercised  both  at  Westminster  and  at  Whitehall,  are  ehaUenged  to  reconcile 
our  faith  in  that  principle  with  our  opposition  to  this  measure.  I  never  had  a  chal* 
longe  which  I  could  contemplate  with  more  equanimity  or  take  up  with  greater 
confidence.  What  is  the  essence  of  devolution  in  any  intelligible  and  rational 
sense  of  the  term  ?  Devolution  moans  the  taking  away  from  the  central  authority 
of  powers  which  experience  has  shown  that  that  authority  exercises  ignorantly  or 
inefficiently,  and  it  means  the  granting  to  local  authorities,  competent  by  their  com- 
position to  discharge  the  task,  and  with  time  and  energy  to  spare  for  it,  of  powers 
which  can  be  more  fitly  and  more  properly  exercised  by  them.  I  do  not  stand  here 
this  evening  in  any  sense  as  an  uncompromising  or  uncritical  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tion department.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  told  us  when 
ho  introduced  this  bill,  there  is,  under  the  existing  system,  an  excess  of  routine,  and 
even  of  red  tape,  a  multiplication  of  gratuitous  forms,  an  accumulation  of  unneces- 
sary details.  I  will  go  further,  and  I  agree  that  in  our  largo  urban  communities — 
in  places  like  London  itself;  like  Birmingham,  like  Leeds,  and  like  many  other 
towns — there  is  in  existence  what  I  may  call  an  indigenous  enthusiasm  for  education 
so  I:een  and  so  well  organized  that  it  stands  in  very  little  need  of  extraneous  super- 
vision and  control,  and  that  it  might  very  well  be  trusted  with  a  wider  latitude  of 
action  and  a  larger  freedom  of  making  experiments. 

But  the  House  can  not  fall  into  a  greater  or  more  fatal  delusion  than  to  measure 
the  edncational  climate  of  the  country  as  a  whole  by  the  temperature  of  these  great 
towns.  I  certainly  am  not  exaggerating — and  I  should  have  thought  I  was  here 
upon  what  the  right  honorable  gentleman  calls  common  ground — when  I  say  that 
over  large  parts  of  England  at  any  rate  there  is  not — we  may  regret  it,  we  may 
acquiesce  in  it,  bu^  wo  are  bound  to  admit  it — there  is  not  that  local  interest  in 
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edncatioiukl  progress  which,  if  matters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  left  entirely  to  local 
initiative,  is  the  only  secnrity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  education. 
I  do  not  think  the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  his  department,  will  qnestion  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  if  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales  during 
the  last  thirty  years  we  hayo  succeeded  in  constantly  raising  what  I  may  call  the 
nunimnm  standard  of  educational  efficiency,  the  main  credit  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  most  beneficent  work  is  to  bo  put  down  to  the  impartial,  nnsleeping,  and  the 
ubiquitous  activity  of  the  education  department. 

You  are  proposing  by  this  bill  to  transfer  the  work  of  examination  and  of  inspec- 
tion from  that  department,  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  to  the  local  authorities. 
Now,  may  I  give  the  House  an  illustration  drawn  from  another  branch  of  admin- 
istration with  which  I  happened  myself  to  be  personally  familiar— I  mean  the  fac- 
tory department  of  the  home  office!  That  is  a  highly  centralized  system  of  admin- 
istration, and  there  are  many  people  who  think — I  confess  I  myself  used  to  think — 
that  it  might  very  well,  in  some  of  its  parts,  at  any  rate,  be  delegated  to  local 
authorities.  In  the  year  1891  Parliament  did  transfer  the  inspection  of  workshops, 
so  far  as  their  sanitation  was  concerned,  from  the  home  office  to  the  local  authorities. 
When  I  went  to  the  home  office  and  during  the  time  I  was  there,  I  found  that  that 
part  of  their  duties — ^though  of  course  there  were  exceptions  again  in  the  case  of 
large  towns-^was  being  systematically  neglected  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  he»tato  to  say — and  I  speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  matter — that  if  yon  were  to  do  with  reference  to  factory  insi>eotion  that 
which  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  do  in  reference  to  school  inspection,  there  are 
many  parts  of  England  in  which,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  these  laws  which 
were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  working  population 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  If  that  is  the  case  in  relation  to  such  a  matter  as  factories^ 
it  is  BtiU  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  schools;  for  remember  that,  as 
regards  schools,  the  work  of  inspection  does  not  merely  mean  that  yon  are  to  see 
that  the  law  is  being  complied  with,  but  upon  that  work  depends  the  grant  and  the 
receipt  of  large  sums  of  public  money  which  are  not  locally  raised  but  voted  by 
Parliament.  I  am  satisfied — and  I  speak  in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  merely  in  the 
Interests  of  good  administration,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned — that  it  is  the 
presence,  or  at  any  rate  the  liability  of  the  presence,  of  an  inspector  who  is  totally 
detached  from  local  prepossessions  and  local  infiuences,  who  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  a  great  department  and  oven  of  Parliament  itself,  who  is  not  subject  to  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal,  to  raise  of  salary  or  promotion  in  rank  according  as  he  makes 
himself  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  locality  concerned — it  is  the  presence  of  a 
body  of  impartial,  detached,  dispassionate  officials  of  that  kind  which,  both  as  regards 
the  inspection  of  schools  and  of  factories,  is  the  most  effective  secnrity  for  the  uni- 
form observance  of  the  law, 

I  say  I  speak  in  this  matter  as  a  strong  disciple  and  advocate  of  the  principle  of 
devolution.  Localize  management  as  much  as  you  like.  I  will  go  with  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  any  length  in  that  direction.  If  he  were  doing  what  from  his 
speech  we  should  have  inferred  he  was  going  to  do~to  give  the  management  of 
schools,  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  the  everyday  control  of  the 
education  of  the  place  to  a  representative  popular  authority — we  should  be  with 
him  to  a  man.  But  that  is  just  what  he  is  not  going  to  do.  As  regards  these  all- 
important  questions,  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools,  nearly  15,000  out  of  the  20,000,  are 
to  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  in  irresponsible  hands.  The  thing  which  you  are 
going  to  devolve  upon  the  local  authority  is  the  very  thing  which  local  authorities, 
so  far  as  our  administrativo  experience  in  the  past  goes,  are  least  fitted  to  perform. 
Who  are  these  local  authorities  f  They  are  committees  nominated  by  the  county 
councils  and  by  the  town  councils  of  the  county  boroughs.  Do  these  authorities 
"Wish  for  the  task  which  you  are  going  to  intrust  to  themf  Have  any  of  them  asked 
for  itf    I  know  some  that  have  not,  and  not  only  not  asked  for  it,  but  have  already 
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evidenced  tLo  greatest  disinclination  to  undertake  these  alien  and  incongraons 
duties.  Have  they  time  for  itf  So  far  as  I  know,  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of 
these  bodies  is  done,  not  at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  but  in  numerous  committees 
constantly  sitting,  and  whose  time  and  energy  are  at  present  amply  occupied  by  the 
discharge  of  the  onerous  and  delicate  duties  cast  upon  them.  Further,  are  the  rate- 
payers of  the  counties — the  very  persons  who  are  in  such  distress,  according  to  the 
Government,  that  large  subventions  are  at  this  moment  being  made  to  them  out  of 
the  imperial  exchequer — prepared  to  undertake  the  additional  pecuniary  burdens 
which  this  scheme  casts  upon  them  f 

Quite  independently  of  the  agreement  wliich  may  ultimately  be  come  to  between 
the  education  department  and  the  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  special  aid  grant,  which  is  a  function  they  can  not  cast  off,  they  will  bo 
obliged  to  equip  themselves  with  offices,  a  staff  of  inspectors  and  examiners  capable 
of  seeing  that  the  schools  between  which  this  grant  is  to  bo  allocated  are  in  a  fit 
condition  to  receive  it,  and  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  efficiency  they  possess. 
That  means  an  enormous  addition  to  the  permanent  administrative  cost  of  every 
county  and  county  borough  in  England  and  Wales.  If  you  are  going  to  get  any 
adequate  result  from  it,  if  you  can  show  that  it  is  likely  in  any  proportionate  degree 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  I  would  not  oppose  it;  but  you  are  going  to 
duplicate  inspection.  You  are  going  to  keep  inspectors  at  Whitehall,  while  in  every 
county  there  has  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  local  ratepayers  a  second  set 
of  inspectors,  who  are  to  perform  the  same  functions  which  are  performed  by  the 
others.  Let  the  House  consider  how  this  scheme  will  work  out  in  one  large  county, 
where  the  population  is  scattered ;  where  the  means  of  communication  are  imper- 
fect; where,  even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  county  cpuncil,  the  work  of 
administration  at  present  is  burdensome  to  the  last  degree. 

You  will  need  in  a  county  like  Devonshire,  Dorset,  or  Wiltshire,  in  permanent 
session,  at  some  place  or  other — or,  I  suppose,  constantly  perambulating  about  it — 
this  county  committee ;  and  if,  as  will  be  the  case,  as  experience  shows — no  body  of 
men,  however  zealous,  and  however  public-spirited,  can  keep  abreast  of  the  routine 
work  which  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  education  department —you  will  throw 
more  and  more  in  all  those  counties  the  actual  daily  control  of  the  work  of  inspea- 
tlou  and  examination,  not  on  the  committee,  but  on  tho  permanent  staff  of  officials 
supported  in  equipment  and  character  by  those  engaged  at  present  in  performing 
tho  work.  lUit  the  right  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  education  depart- 
ment will  atlU  rt^nmin ;  the  work  is  to  be  done  locally,  but  the  education  department 
will  iot  things  rl)(ht,  I  can  hanlly  imagine  a  system  more  calculated  to  engender 
uimeoetisHry  tVlotlou  than  this  proposal  of  the  bill.  Suppose  that  the  inspectors 
o(  tho  departmout  diftVv  tvaxn  the  local  inspectors  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  particular 
M«t  of  H(  liodU,  IV  nohuol,  ur  tho  whole  of  tho  schools  of  a  county.  Who  is  to  decide f 
Tho  I  iuht  luiuuruhlo  gi>utleman  says  the  education  department;  but  the  local  author- 
ity \>  til  Uuvo  M  tivuu>ndou8  weapon  in  its  bands  when  it  is  able  to  point  out  that  Par- 
llauiout.  ailor  (Illy  years*  experience,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  prima  facie, 
loriil  tqilulon  ought  in  these  matters  to  prevail;  and  tho  education  department  in 
(hU  llouAO,  or  elsewhere,  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  different  position — a  position 
ol  linpultvd  and  discredited  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  voice  heard  and 
dtMM«Um  predominant — as  comparod  with  what  it  is  to-day.     •     *     * 

\N  hut  In  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  school  boards?  The  right  honor- 
H\d0  ^vutloman  in  his  speech  said,  in  language  which  seemed  to  be  very  carefully 
|ih(u»tiM,  that  no  attack  was  made  ''  directly.''  I  must  ask  tho  House  to  examine  this 
4i^l  tav  a  little  in  detail.  We  ought,  perhaps,  I  admit,  to  have  been  better  prepared 
(it;iU  wo  were  for  the  animosity — I  can  use  no  other  word — displayed  in  this  bill  to 
(ho  b(ihool-board  system.  Lord  Salisbury's  hostility  to  that  system  has  been  long 
UuitWMt  and  to  do  him  Justice,  has  never  been  concealed,  and  has  frequently  been 
tikprutitiod,  In  this  view,  apparently,  the  school-board  system  does  at  once  too 
IMUi  h  ftud  too  little.     On  the  one  hand  it  wastes  the  ratepayers'  money  in  cramming 
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children's  minds  with  unnecessary  and  indigestible  knowledge ;  and;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  starves  their  characters  by  withholding  from  them  instruction  in  the  dog- 
mas of  a  particular  sect.  It  is  just  a  year  ago  since  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Society,  told  his  clerical  supporters  that  it  was  their  business  to 
capture  the  board  schools — to  capture  them,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  existing 
law,  and  then  to  capture  them  under  a  better  law.  They  have  tried  to  capture  them 
under  the  existing  law,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  the  attempt  has  resulted  in 
a  disastrous  failure.  I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  saying  that,  since  that  challenge 
was  thrown  down,  in  if  not  all,  at  any  rate  in  a  vast  majority,  of  the  school-board 
elections  that  have  taken  place  the  ratepayers,  on  behalf  of  whose  consciences 
and  pockets  this  campaign  was  to  be  initiated,  have  declared  iu  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner  their  attachment  to  the  existing  system  and  their  indispoaition  to 
change  it.     *    •    * 

The  vice-president  of  the  council,  both  on  the  first  reading  and  again  to-day,  has 
dwelt  exclusively  upon  the  imperfections  of  the  small  rural  schools.  Ho  has  not 
said  one  word — nay,  he  disclaimed  the  intention — he  has  not  said  one  word  reflect- 
ing upon  tho  majority  of  the  great  mass  of  the  school  boards  of  the  country.  But, 
because  there  happen  to  be  in  some  scattered  rural  districts  school  boards  which 
inadequately  perform  the  duties  cast  upon  them,  they  are  to  bo  made  the  founda- 
tion of  an  attack  upon  the  mass  of  tho  school  boards  in  the  country.  But  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  does  not,  even  by  his  bill,  take  steps  to  remedy  tho  evils  of 
which  he  complains.  It  surely  would  not  pass  tho  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  scheme  by 
which,  under  a  system  of  grouping  and  enlargement  of  the  area  as  regards  ratabil- 
ity^ there  might  be  substituted  for  these  small  inadequate  school  boards  an  efficient 
educational  authority.  Under  this  bill  the  efficient  school  boards  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed; they  are  to  be  hampered  and  mutilated,  and  the  inefficient  school  boards  are 
not  going  to  be  improved.  I  have  hero  figures  showing  how  great  has  been  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  school-board  system  during  the  last  ton  years.  In  1886 
there  were  in  the  Anglican  schools  connected  with  tho  National  Society  and  tho 
Church  of  England  1,640,000  children,  and  in  the  school-board  schools  1,296,000 
children,  showing  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  Anglican  schools.  But  in  1895  there 
were  in  the  Anglican  schools  1,880,000  children,  and  iu  the  board  schools  1,975,000 ' 
ebildren,  so  that  not  only  has  the  relative  position  of  tho  two  classes  of  schools  as 
regards  children  in  attendance  been  reversed,  but  tho  rate  of  growth,  which  in  the 
Anglican  schools  has  been  less  than  a  quarter,  has  been  more  than  half  iu  the  board 
schools.  You  may  say  in  answer  that  this  gives  some  claim  to  denominational 
schools  for  additional  assistance;  but  the  question  I  am  dealing  with  is  this,  Does 
it  constitute  any  ground  for  trying  to  depress  the  school-board  system? 

I  am  all  for  leveling  up,  but  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  relation  to  school  boards 
are,  in  my  opinion,  provisions  for  leveling  down.  As  the  right  houorable  gentle- 
man ha>s  acknowledged  in  his  speech  to-day,  it  is  the  competition  with  the  school 
boards  which  has  forced  up  the  standard  of  teaching  in  voluntary  schools,  and  which 
has  created  that  strain  of  which  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  complain. 
I  ask  those  who  are  interested  in  education,  and  not  merely  in  the  rival  claims  of 
this  or  that  sect,  in  the  interests  of  education  I  ask  the  House  to  pause  before  it 
takes  any  step  which  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  board  schools.  I  will  say 
this  of  onr  school  boards,  they  have  attracted  to  their  service  iu  our  municipal 
centers  a  large  number  of  men  who  would  have  stood  aloof  altogether  if  they  had 
not  existed.  If  ever  an  experiment  has  been  justified  by  its  results  it  was  the  experi- 
ment of  intrusting  the  mauagement  of  primary  education,  not  to  town  councils  or 
county  councils — bodies  having  a  number  of  other  duties  to  perform — but  to  a  special 
body.  In  that  way  you  secured  in  the  service  of  education  a  set  of  men  who,  by  their 
training  and  special  qualifications,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  position. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  has  pointed  out,  that  twenty-five 
years  ago, when  Mr.  Forster's  act  was  brought  in,  the  first  proposal  was  to  intrust  tho 
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work  of  education  in  our  towns  to  town  councils  or  committees  appointed  by  them. 
Whatever  might  have  been  said  for  that  proposal,  prima  facie  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
experience  wo  have  had  ought  to  conyince  us  that  we  have  adopted  a  more  excellent 
plan.  The  proposal  made  twenty-five  years  ago,  however,  is  not  the  proposal  of  this 
billy  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  abolish  the  school  boards  altogether 
than  to  continue  them  in  existence,  as  this  bill  proposes  to  do,  with  impaired  powers, 
with  fettered  hands,  and  with  discredited  authority. 

Mr.  Asquith  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  financial  bear- 
ings of  the  bill: 

Let  me  point  out  [he  said]  what  those  proposals  are.  As  regards  the  special-aid 
grant,  every  board  school  which  is  entitled  to  it  comes  at  once  under  the  control  of 
the  education  department,  the  committee  of  the  privy  council.  If  and  when  the  proc* 
ess  of  devolution  from  the  education  department  to  the  local  authorities  proceeds, 
these  school  boards  will  become  subject  to  those  authorities.  The  local  authorities 
will  become  their  paymasters ;  they  will  bo  charged  with  the  duties  of  insi>ectioii 
and  examination,  and  they  will  have  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  the  parlia- 
mentary grant.  As  regards  expenditure  by  other  school  boards,  it  is  limited  for  all 
time  either  to  its  present  standard  or  to  a  maximum  of  20s.  per  child.  But  at  pres- 
ent the  average  expenditure  per  child,  which  is  raised  by  rates,  is  18s.  5d.,  and  in 
many  of  our  large  towns  it  is  vastly  above  20s.  The  effect  of  the  proposal  in  the  bill 
will  be  that  those  large  towns  will  be  subject  for  all  time  to  another  authority  inde- 
pendent of  themselves.  Look  at  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  the  noucounty  boroughs,  of 
which  thcro  are  220.  In  the  schools  of  these  boroughs  there  are  in  attendance 
440,000  children,  and  in  every  one  of  these  boroughs  that  has  a  school  board  the 
state  of  things  will  be  this — the  school  board  elected  by  the  ratepayers  will  be  sub- 
ject, as  regards  inspection  and  control,  to  a  committee  of  the  county  council.  For 
example,  the  school  board  of  Dewsbury,  or  Scarborough,  will  for  some  purposes 
be  subject  to  a  committee  of  the  county  council  sitting  at  Northallerton,  while  as 
regards  the  rating  for  its  expenditure  it  will  be  subject  to  its  own  town  council. 
Thus  the  authority  elected  for  education  purposes  will  be  hampered  by  two  other, 
authorities,  neither  of  whom  is  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  educational  matters. 
I  say  deliberately  that  I  believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  statesmanship  to 
devise  a  scheme  more  calculated  to  engender  friction  and  misunderstanding,  and  yot 
we  are  told  that  this  bill  contains  no  direct  attack  upon  the  school  boards.    •    •    * 

As  regards  existing  expenditure,  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  stereotype  for  aU  time 
the  scale  at  present  prevailiug.  Ton  propose  to  prescribe  three  distinct  limits  to 
educational  expenditure  in  this  country.  By  the  third  clause  the  rate  to  be  paid  per 
scholar,  including  the  fee  grant  to  the  education  authority,  is  never  to  exceed  the 
existing  rate,  or  29s.  per  head,  whichever  may  bo  the  highest.  I  believe  I  am  right 
iu  saying  that  the  rate  at  the  present  moment  in  voluntary  schools  averages  28e.  3d., 
and  in  board  schools  29s.  4d.  Thus,  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  small  margin  and 
the  board  schools  have  no  margin  at  all ;  and  let  the  House  remember  this  provision 
is  applied  not  only  to  present  existing  schools  but  to  all  new  schools.  However 
much  the  educational  conditions  of  the  country  may  change,  and  however  great  may 
be  the  rise  in  the  stress  of  foreign  competition,  for  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as  this 
act  of  Parliament  remains  unrepealed,  both  school  boards  and  voluntary  schools  are 
to  be  limited  to  the  existing  scale.  Then,  under  the  nineteenth  clause,  the  ordinary 
grant,  exclusive  of  the  fee  grant,  is  not  to  exceed  the  grant  for  this  year,  which  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  average  19s.  a  head.  In  the  case  of  voluntary  schools 
the  average  is  18s.  2d.,  and  in  the  case  of  board  schools,  19s.  2d. ;  so  that  there  again 
the  voluntary  schools  have  a  margin  of  lOd.  and  the  board  schools  no  margin  at  all. 
Sec  how  it  Avill  work  out.  In  Birmingham  and  iu  London  at  the  present  moment  tho 
ordinary  grant  is  19s.  5d.  and  19s.  8d.  In  Bolton  it  is  21s.  2d. ;  so  that  Birmingham 
and  London  are  never  to  bo  able,  however  much  they  may  improve  their  educational 
advantages,  to  rise  to  tho  standard  of  Bolton. 
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Then,  lastly,  on  this  point,  the  school  boards  themselves  are  not  to  raise  a  higher 
rate  than  20s.  per  child  -without  the  consent  of  the  local  authority.  Now,  I  ask, 
with  reference  to  all  these  provisions,  what  is  their  purpose  and  object  f  AVhy  are 
you  going  to  limit,  of  all  forms  of  expenditure,  the  expenditure  on  education,  and 
at  a  moment  when  you  ore  spending  upon  naval  defense  out  of  the  accumulated 
funds-  of  last  year  and  out  of  the  mortgage  of  the  funds  of  future  years  vast  sums 
of  money ;  at  a  moment  when  you  are  dipping  into  the  surplus  of  this  year  and  next 
year  to  provide  special  relief  for  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  agricultural  land  f 
That  is  the  moment  selected  for  placing  a  limit  for  all  time  to  come  on  that  which 
should  be  the  most  elastic,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  most  beneficent  of  all  forms 
of  expenditure.  I  say  that  this  proposal  is  equally  objectionable  from  a  consti- 
tutional and  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
transient  parliamentary  situation  to  bind  tho  hands  of  future  Houses  of  Commons 
in  a  matter  which,  under  our  constitution,  falls  peculiarly  under  tho  prerogative 
of  this  House,  namely,  the  fixing  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  our  national 
*  expenditoro.  Majorities  in  this  House  como  and  go,  but  tlicro  is  a  place  where  there 
is  a  nujority  irrevocably  devoted  to  your  own  party,  and  once  this  act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  put  on  the  statute  book  it  will  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  which 
I  conceive  to  be  the  most  fundamental  and  invaluable  of  all  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, namely,  its  absolute  freedom  to  decide  how  the  money  raised  by  taxation 
shall  be  spent.  And  the  matter  is  equally  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  educa- 
tion. Hitherto  the  great  leverage  toward  a  high  standard  in  education  has  been 
tho  competition  between  tho  difieront  classes  of  schools.  By  this  bill  you  are  put- 
ting them^  as  it  were,  in  water-tight  compartments.  You  are  preventing  that  poi^sl- 
bility  of  rivalry  between  them  which  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  educational 
progression  in  the  past. 

Well,  sir,  I  come  next  to  tho  provisions  with  reference  to  the  special-aid  grant 
which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  exhorted  us  to  approach  in  a  calm  and 
philosophic  spirit.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  so.  The  question  has  been  asked  more 
than  once  if  we  are  prepared  to  abolish  voluntary  schools  and  to  substitute  a  uni- 
versal system  of  school  boards  and  board  schools.  That  question  has  not  been  raised 
by  us.  We  have  been  quite  content  to  acquiesce,  and  we  have  acquiesced,  in  the 
compromise  arrived  at  in  1870,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  resented — and  I  think 
legitimately  resented — not  only  by  tho  Nonconformists,  but  by  education  reformers 
at  the  time,  like  my  right  honorable  friend  tho  secretary  for  tho  colonies,  as  giving 
a  Tcry  undue  amount  of  favor  to  voluntary  schools  as  compared  with  board  schools. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  my  ri^ht  honorable  friend  has  changed  his  opinions.  No; 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  do  so.  Wo  have  been  referred  to  the  example  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  think  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  taunted  my  right  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Montrose  and  myself  with  ignorance  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  country  we  have  the  honor  to  represent.  It  is  perfectly  true  in  one  sense  that 
tho  schools  of  Scotland  are  denominational  schools — that  is  to  say,  in  the  ordinary 
schools  of  Scotland  tho  elements  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  are  taught,  Presby- 
terianism  being  the  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  special  provision  being  made  for  giving  facilities  for  separate  schools  for«tho 
minorities.  But  there  is  another  element  in  the  Scottish  system  to  which  tho  right 
honorable  gentleman  has  not  paid  equal  attention,  and  that  is  that  in  Scotland  there 
is  a  school  board  in  every  parish.  You  might  search  Scotland  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  finding  a  single  parish  in  which  the  parish  school  is  supported  by 
public  funds  and  to  which  the  children  of  the  ratepayers  are  compelled  by  law  to 
resort,  where  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  aro  in  the  hands  of  the 
I>arish  minister  or  elders.  If  you  will  give  us  the  Scottish  system  the  denomina- 
tional question  will  rapidly  solve  itself. 

What  is  the  position  of  voluntary  schools  ?  As  I  say,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
one  proposes  to  abolish  them  or  to  incur  the  enormous  expenditure,  estimated  at 
£25,000,000  by  the  right  honorable  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  sum;>that  would  be 
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involved  in  taking  over  the  voluntary  schools.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  reckon  the 
voluntary  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system ;  hnt  when  these 
sx)eoial  claims  are  put  forward  hy  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  to  exceptional 
treatment  it  is  necessary  to  closely  scrutinize  the  facts.  We  are  told  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  opposite,  and  the  phrase  has  become  classical,  that  the  volun- 
tary schools  and  their  supporters  are  ''subjected  to  an  intolerable  strain.''  But 
what  are  the  facts  f  Since  1839,  when  the  system  of  national  education  was  ini- 
tiated, no  less  than  £58,000,000  sterling  of  public  money  has  been  granted  to  the 
voluntary  schools.  At  the  present  moment,  including  the  fee  grant,  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  three-fourths  of  the  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  State.  At  the  outside 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  found  by  voluntary  subscription.  It  is  quite 
true  that  although  subscriptions  have  not  increased  per  head  they  have  increased  in 
the  aggregate  since  1870;  but  that  increase,  if  you  have  regard  to  the  contempora- 
neous growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  and  in  the  zeal  of  men  of 
all  parties  and  faiths  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  not  very  remarkable. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  estimate  how  much  of  these  so-called  voluntary  subscriptions  is 
really  what  is  known  as  a  voluntary  rate,  which  persons  impose  upon  themselves  in 
the  hoi)o  that  they  will  thereby  avoid  the  increased  expenditure  which  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  school  board  and  more  efficient  teaching.  I  do  not  care 
to  dwell  on  the  precise  number  of  parish  schools  to  which  there  is  no  subscription ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  places  where  this  so-called  strain  is  most  felt  are 
some  of  the  large  towns  in  the  north  of  Engl.nnd,  where  the  fees  used  to  be  high  and 
the  subscriptions  have  always  been  low,  and  where  a  deficiency  has  been  produced 
by  the  abolition  of  fees  and  the  substitution  of  a  fee  grant  of  10s.  per  head.  I  find, 
for  instance,  in  Manchester  the  average  subscription  per  child  is  3s.  6d.,  and  in  Liv- 
erpool it  is  as  low  as  Ss.  These  facts,  when  dispassionately  considered,  go  far  to 
show  that  there  is  no  very  excessive  strain. 

But  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  agree— and  I  believe  that  everybody  on  this  side  of 
the  House  will  agree — that  if  you  can  sbow  us  that,  either  in  the  voluntary  or  in  the 
board  schools,  there  are  cases  where,  from  lack  of  resources,  education  is  being  starved 
or  inefficiently  provided— if  yon  can  show  that  the  only  means  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  and  of  raising  the  level  of  the  education  given  to  the  proper  standard  is  by 
further  grants  from  the  public  funds,  then,  subject  to  two  or  three  very  simple  con- 
ditions, there  will  be  no  opposition  on  our  part.  What  are  those  conditions!  They 
are  very  intelligible  and  very  rational ;  and  they  are  certainly  supported  by  the  most 
weighty  authorities.  Tlie  first  is  that  whatever  money  is  given  should  be  impar- 
tially distributed— Impartially  not  only  as  between  voluntary  schools  themselves, 
but  as  between  voluntary  and  board  schools.  On  that  point  I  found  myself  on  the 
authority  of  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  who,  as  late  as  November  last,  when 
wo  supposed  that  this  bill  was  in  the  initial  stage  of  preparation,  said:  ''  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  is  proposed  by  any  legislation  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  stata* 
tory  equality  as  regards  state  aid  to  voluntary  and  board  schools."  In  the  second 
place,  whatever  is  given  ought  to  be  given  under  conditions  which  will  Hecure  that  it 
shall  be  spent  on  the  improvement  of  education  and  not  in  the  relief  of  subscribers 
and  ratepayers. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  say  that  a  local  contribution  in  one  form  or  another 
shall  be  an  essential  condition  of  every  grant.  Unless  you  have  that  you  have  no 
guarantee,  except  such  ns  the  central  authority's  inspection  afi'ords  against  waste 
and  extravagant  expenditures.  The  act  of  1870  required  that  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution or  the  contribution  from  local  sources  should  be  equivalent  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  That  was  modified  in  1876  by  the  fixing  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit.  But 
on  this  point  I  am  content  to  rely  on  authority.  I  will  take  two  authorities,  the 
weight  and  value  of  which  can  not  be  disputed  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  first  is  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1888,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion oil  education  then  sitting,  the  Bishop  of  London  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
majority  report  which  was  thus  expressed:   •'  We  can  not  recommend  that  in  an«r  case 
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the  grant  from  the  department  shall  exceed  the  amount  provided  on  the  spot;  nor 
is  It)  in  our  judgment,  a  sufficient  plea  for  overriding  this  principle  that  the  people 
on  the  spot  are  unwilling  to  contribute  enough.''  There  is  another  authority,  even 
higher  in  rank,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself,  who,  on  November  21  last,  at 
a  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury,  said :  "  We  are  willing  to  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  subscriptions  insisted  on  as  a  conditiou  of  the  grant." 

Thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  made  essential,  as  a  condition  of  these  schools  receiving 
further  money  from  the  State,  that  you  should  introduce  into  their  management  some 
public  representative  element.  There  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment 
8,000  parishes  in  which  the  only  school  is  a  Church  of  England  school.  In  those 
parishes  the  Nonconformists  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  there  is  no  other  place  to  send  them  than  the  church  school.  And  yet  the  abso- 
lute control,  subject  to  the  conscience  clause,  of  the  teaching  and  management  of 
those  schools,  and  of  the  all-important  question,  the  appointment  of  the  teachers, 
the  determination  of  what  duties  those  teachers  are  to  perform  and  subject  to  what 
tenure  they  shall  hold  their  offices— the  absolute  control  is  in  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible managers.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  destroy  the  denominational  schools, 
and,  if  we  are  not  to  destroy  them,  I  agree  that  they  must  continue  to  be  denomina- 
tional in  character.  But  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  you  can  introduce  into  the 
management  of  these  schools  an  element — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly— of  repre- 
sentative management;  if,  for  instance,  the  provision  of  this  bill  which  allows  a 
reasonable  number  of  parents  to  demand  separate  religious  instructfon  could  be 
applied  to  this  case,  so  that  a  reasonable  number  of  parents  might  demand  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  managers,  then  a  vast  number  of  the  abuses  which  at 
present  prevail  and  the  grievances  under  which  the  rural  ratepayers  sufier  would, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  infusion  of  this  i>opular  element,  almost  immediately  dis- 
appear. 

As  regards  the  religious  instruction  clause  Mr.  Asquith  said: 

The  principle  which  has  governed  us  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  been  this.  We 
have  two  sets  of  schools.  First,  the  board  schools,  entirely  supported  out  of  publio 
resources,  imperial  and  local.  In  those  schools  the  teaching  of  any  religious  for- 
mulary or  catechism  is  absolutely  prohibited.  We  have  another  class  of  schools — 
denomination  schools — which  are  largely  supported  out  of  the  public  funds.  Yet, 
as  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1870,  they  were  to  continue  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  their  own,  they  have  given  to  them  the  power,  while  sub- 
ject to  a  conscience  clause,  to  teach  any  religious  formulary  they  please.  That  is 
the  compromise  which  has  worked  for  twenty-five  years.  What  occasion  is  there  to 
disturb  itf  This  new  clause,  which  professes  to  be  framed  in  the  interests  of  Non- 
conformist parents  in  our  villages,  will,  so  far  as  those  villages  are  concerned,  be  an 
absolute  dead  letter.  I  have  never  heard  any  demand  put  forward  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  for  those  bodies  for  any  such  privilege  as  the  bill 
proposes  to  give  them.  And  when  we  know  that  in  a  large  number  of  these  villages 
the  conscience  clause  itself  is  a  dead  letter,  for  reasons  very  intelligible,  but  on 
which  I  need  not  dwell,  will  it  be  supposed  that  the  parents  of  those  children,  who 
do  not  now  claim  for  their  children  even  the  exemption  allowed  by  the  conscience 
elanse,  are  going  to  incur — and  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  would  incur — 
»  considerable  amount  of  odium  and  disfavor  from  those  who  control  to  a  large 
extent  the  fortunes  of  their  daily  lives,  by  claiming  for  their  children  their  distinc- 
tive religious  teaching  in  church  schools? 

If  this  clause  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  at  all  it  will  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
get  rid  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in  towns.  As  to  that  I  will  only  say  one  word. 
The  religious  teaching  which  is  being  given  in  our  board  schools  is  teaching  which 
to  a  large  extent  has  been  molded  and  approved  by  churchmen.  The  highest  pos- 
sible testimony  has  been  borne  to  its  value  by  not^a  few  bishops  of  the  church. 
ED  96 4*  rr^r^n\o 
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I  read  a  remarkablo  paseage  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  moat  respected  biahops,  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  at  Darlington,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Be  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  power  which  was  given  by  this  clause  would  be  largely  exenoaed.  'If  the  relir 
gions  instmction  given  in  the  board  schools  was  not  all  that  waa  required^  what 
was  wanting,  he  said,  would  be  sitpplied  dsewhere.  He  b^ieved  that  the  greater 
completeness  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  interference  with  the  regular  couiaa 
of  the  school  instruction. 

What  evidence  is  there,  I  ask,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  for  whom  this 
religions  instruction  is  provided  are  dissatisfied?    This  agitation  is  a  clerical  agita< 
tion.    It  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  the  most  extreme  members  of  the  clergy 
and  by  a  body  of  laymen  who  are  more  clerically  minded  than  the  clergy  themselves. 
I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  parents  will  be  found  to  avail  thentselvea  of  this 
clause  j  but  I  can  conceive  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  more  or  less  fanatical  propa- 
ganda, it  may  be  possihle  to  get  together  in  some  of  our  towns  a  sufficient  namber 
of  xmrents  to  make  the  demand.    I  ask  the  House  to  consider,  if  the  demand  were 
granted,  what  its  effect  would  be  f   What  would  be  its  effect  upon  our  local  ekctioast 
It  will  introduce  into  them,  with  a  vastly  increased  amount  c^  bitterness  than  we 
have  before  experienced,  the  element  of  sectarian  strife.    What  will  be  its  effect 
upon  religious  life  itself?    It  will  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  impair,  its  charities  and 
ammiities.    What  will  be  its  effect  upon  the  chOdren  themselveet    At  present  in 
these  board  schools  they  are  taught  a  form  of  religious  teaching  which  has  this 
peculiarity,  no  doubt,  that  it  consists  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  those  feiets  and 
principles  upon  which  all  the  churches  agree.    If  this  clause  were  carried  into  effect 
and  worked  upon  a  large  scale,  you  would  have  those  children  herded — if  I  may  ose 
the  word— into  separate  theological  pens,  branded  and  labeled  with  the  names  of 
their  particular  sects,  and  taught  under  conditions  which  must  compel  them,  if  they 
have  fairly  receptive  minds,  to  attach  more  importance,  not  to  those  truths  which 
unite,  but  to  those  things  that  divide.    This  is,  I  suppose,  the  legislative  embodi- 
ment of  the  inalienable  right  of  the  parent  to  have  his  child  taught  in  any  religion 
at  the  public  expense.     But  where  does  this  right  come  from?    What  is  its  originf 
Where  are  its  sanctions?    In  what  line  of  any  act  of  Parliament  is  any  trace  of  it 
to  be  found?    It  is  a  metaphysical  figment  of  the  newest  and  crudest  character. 

I  am  convinced  that,  as  regards  this  clause,  the  good  amnae  of  the  cocmtry  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  will  repudiate  it.  But,  if  it  is  adopted,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  most  deleterious  and  damaging  effect  upon  the  whole  of  our  educational 
work  and  of  our  civic  life.  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  step  by  step  every 
branch  of  the  general  condemnatory  proposition  with  which  I  started,  and  of  which 
the  amendment  I  am  about  to  move  Is  the  only  adequate  parliamentary  expression. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaits  that  amendment  in  the  division  lobby. 
It  will  be  rejected,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  this  is  only 
the  preliminary  stage  in  what  is  destined  to  be  a  stubborn  and  protracted  campaign. 
You  can  succeed,  if  yon  are  ill  advised  enough  to  try  the  experiment,  by  the  use  of 
your  overbearing  parliamentary  majority,  in  placing  this  measure,  with  its  absurdi- 
ties and  injustices,  upon  the  statute  book.  But  be  assured  that  if  you  do  so  you 
are  not  settling,  but  you  are  opening,  the  controversy.  Holding  as  we  do,  with  as 
great  a  strength  of  conviction  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  possess,  that  this  bill  if 
carried  into  law  would  create  invidious  inequalities ;  would  embitter  sectarian  strife; 
would  introduce  friction  and  confusion  over  the  whole  area  of  our  local  government  f 
and  would  permanently  degrade  the  level  of  our  system  of  national  education,  we 
are  bound  to  give  to  it  every  opposition  in  oar  power,  and,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  I  now  beg  to  move  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months.     (Schoolmaster,  April  9,  1896,  pp.  873-875.) 

Ill  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Ansell,  member  of  the  Birmingham 
school  board;  who  wrote*  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointing  out  what  he 
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regarded  as  blemisbee  in  the  Goverument  education  bill,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain relied  as  follows: 

40  Prinobs  Gardens,  S.  W.,  April  19,  2896,  \^ 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  yoar  letter  of  tho  16th  instant,  ^vith 
the  information  as  to  your  views  on  the  edacation  bill  of  the  Government.  I  am 
desirous  of  learning  what  were  the  special  objections  which  yoor  experience  of  eda« 
cational  matters  led  yon  to  entertain  to  the  Goyemment  proposals,  and  I  now  pro> 
ceed  to  offer  some  explanations  which  I  hox>e  may  serve  to,  at  all  events,  reduce  t]ie 
snmber  of  points  at  issue. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  frankly  express  my  entire  and  absolute  disagreement  with 
your  general  accusation  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  the  direct 
eontrol  of  education  from  the  people  and  place  it  in  t^e  hands  of  irresponsible  bodies. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  main  result  of  this  measure  will  be  to  give  much 
greater  control  to  the  people  and  to  their  direct  representatives  over  primary  educa- 
tion, and  especially  to  extend  the  local  influence  and  interest  in  the  subject.  This 
result  will  be  secured  by  the  decentralization,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  see  you  approve 
as  a  principle,  and  I  anticipate  that  when  the  bill  becomes  law  there  will  be  much 
greater  freedom  than  at  present,  and  tho  tendency  to  stereotype  all  education  accord- 
ing to  an  official  standard  will  be  checked  in  favor  of  local  initiative  and  local 
experience. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  objections  taken  by  you,  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree 
with  your  first  point  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  educational  authority. 
This  authority  will  be  a  statutory  committee  elected  by  the  town  or  county  councils, 
which  are  at  present  the  most  representative  and  popular  local  bodies  iu  the  bor- 
oughs and  counties.  A  majority  of  tho  new  committee  will  be  members  of  the  coun- 
cil directly  elected  by  the  people ;  the  minority  will  be  selected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
free  libraries  committee,  for  sx)ecial  reasons,  and  because  they  are  exceptionally  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  educational  matters.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  general  instruc- 
tioos  of  the  council,  and  will,  no  doubt,  report  to  it  like  other  committees,  so  that 
their  proceedings  will  be  public  and  subject  to  popular  criticism  and  control.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  is  in  accordance  with  tho  principles  advocated  by  the  Birming- 
ham league  in  1870.  We  then  contended  strenuously  that  the  town  councils  should 
be  the  controlling  authority  in  regard  to  primary  education,  and  we  protested  against 
tho  creation  of  a  new  local  authority,  elected  under  the  exceptional  provision  of  the 
cumulative  vote,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  repre- 
sentative of  the  ratepayers.  I  think  our  predictions  have  been  amply  verified,  and 
that  the  school  boards  have,  sm  a  rule,  under  this  exceptional  arrangement,  been  com- 
posed of  members  who  have  represented  sectarian  differences  and  special  views  on 
many  subjects,  but  who  have  not  in  tho  true  sense  of  the  word  been  representative 
of  the  general  opinion  of  the  constituency.  Besides  this,  the  interest  taken  in  the 
election  has  always  been  less  than  that  shown  in  parliamentary  or  municipal  con- 
tests, and  the  board  has  generally  been  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  small  proportion  of 
the  electors.  As  a  Liberal,  therefore,  I  hold  now,  as  I  did  in  1870,  that  the  town 
councils  and  county  councils  in  agricultural  districts  are  much  better  qualified  to 
represent  public  opinion  than  the  present  school  board  authorities. 

As  regards  your  second  and  third  objections,  namely,  the  differentiation  between 
board  and  voluntary  schools  in  the  special  aid  grant  and  absence  of  any  proviso  that 
voluntary  subscriptions  shall  at  least  retain  their  present  level,  I  feel  that  there  is 
prima  iacie  much  to  be  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  qnestiops  will  receive 
the  fullest  consideration  in  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Tour  fourth  objection,  namely,  the  subordination  of  existing  school  boards  to 
county  councils,  must  stand  or  fall  with  your  criticism  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
new  education  authority.  If,  as  I  hold,  the  new  education  authority  is  much  more 
lepreeentative  than  the  existing  school  board,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
giving  it  the  slight  control  which  is  provided  for  in  tho  bill.    I  do  not  hesitate*  to 
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say  for  myself  that  I  should  be  glad  to  extend  the  principle  farther— even  to  the 
extent  of  the  full  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  old  Birmingham  league. 

In  regard  to  your  laat  three  objections,  which  concern  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, the  requirement  of  extraneous  duties  as  a  condition  of  engagement  in  denom- 
inational schools,  and  the  absence  of  a  conscience  clause  in  denominational  training 
colleges,  I  feel  that  they  are  subjects  for  discussion  in  committee.  At  the  same  time 
I  ought  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  raisou  d'etre  of  a  denominational  school  is  that 
the  religious  teaching  given  should  be,  aa  far  as  permitted  by  the  educational  act, 
under  the  control  of  the  managers  and  subscribers  of  the  school,  and  it  would  be 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  continued  existence  of  denomiuational  schools  at 
all  that  their  rights  in  this  respect  should  be  materially  diminished.  For  reasons 
which  I  publicly  stated  to  myxoustituents  five  years  ago  in  distributing  prizes  at 
the  Brookifields  board  school,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  throw  upon  the  ratepayers  the  whole  expense  of  educa- 
tion now  given  in  the  voluntary  schools  of  the  country,  and  if  this  be  granted  it 
would  be  improper  to  attempt  to  secure  by  a  side  wind  what  can  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  by  direct  action.     (Schoolmaster,  April  25,  1896.) 

The  bill  as  already  stated  passed  the  second  reading  four  weeks  from 
the  date  of  its  presentation  and  entered  upon  committee  stage.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  chief  point  of  attack  was  not  to  be  either  the 
limit  of  expenditure  or  the  religious  instruction  clause,  but  the  new  local 
authority.  In  fact,  the  hostile  forces  with  whom  no  compromise  was 
X>ossible  were  the  220  noncounty  boroughs  of  the  country.  In  the 
second  week  of  the  committee  stage  the  debate  was  still  waging  over 
the  first  clause.  At  that  time  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  A.  K. 
Bollit  (Conservative)  providing  that  <^  municipal  boroughs  as  well  as 
county  boroughs  should  be  local  educational  authorities."  Though  Sir 
John  Gorst  rejected  the  amendment  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  as 
regards  boroughs  having  a  population  of  over  20,000.  This  added  at 
least  45  educational  centers  to  the  126  proposed  in  the  bill  as  originally 
drawn. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  immediately  confronted  with  the  case  of  urban  dis- 
tricts of  over  20^000  inhabitants,  but  the  amendment  in  their  interest 
was  defeated.  It  developed  at  once  that  the  Government  majority  had 
dwindled  from  267  to  74,  and  in  the  midst  of  inextricable  concision 
Mr.  Balfour  announced  first  a  limit  of  time  for  the  further  debate  of  the 
bill  and  subsequently  its  i>ostponement  to  January  next.  This  action, 
as  already  stated,  was  tantamount  to  abandoning  the  measure.  The 
bearing  of  Mr.  EoUit's  amendment  was  clearly  exposed  by  Sir  W.  Vernon- 
Harcourt  ^  in  a  speech  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill.  After  reviewing 
its  proposals  and  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Harcourt  continued: 

At  the  commencement  of  this  measure^  was  it  the  opposition  alone  who  were 
opposed  to  this  bill?  County  council  after  county  council  throughout  the  country 
had  condemned  the  bill,  and  had  declared  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  carrying 
it  out.  Devonshire,  the  West  Riding,  and  many  other  counties  condemned  the  bill; 
but  when  that  amendment  was  introduced,  at  the  instance  or  by  the  consent  of  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  there  was  a  meeting  held  upon  Friday  last  by  the  execa> 
tive  of  the  united  county  councils  of  the  whole  of  England.  There  were  present 
there,  representing  the  county  councils  association,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl 

»  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  and  fourth  ministries. 
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of  Morley,  Lord  Hemes,  Sir  John  Dorrington,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  Mr.  Bill,  Mr.  Hoh- 
hoQso,  Colonel  Williams,  and  many  others  distingnished  in  tho  Tory  party,  and  added 
to  these  were  the  clerks  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, Lancashire,  Bedfordshire,  East  and  West  Sussex,  Middlesex,  and  Shropshire. 
They  met  together,  and,  with  one  exception,  unanimously  condemned  this  hill.  Tho 
vice-president  of  the  council  the  other  day  prided  himself  upon  the  support  which 
he  had  received  from  Lancashire  and  from  Sir  John  Hibbert.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  who 
ought  to  have  taken  the  chair  at  that  meeting,  was  judiciously  absent,  and  the  clerk 
to  tho  Lancashire  county  council  said :  ''The  result  of  Mr.  Balfour's  concession  would 
be  that  in  Lancashire  alono  there  would  be  as  many  as  46  educational  authorities. 
Only  yesterday  the  technical  instruction  committee  resolved  that  tho  change  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  administration  of  the  technical  instruction  acts,  and  that 
under  those  circumstances  they  considered  that  the  county  council  could  not  with 
advantage  undertake  the  additional  duties  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them  in 
regard  to  public  elementary  education.''  That  was  the  repentance  of  the  Lanca- 
Bhire  county  council,  and  that  was  their  withdrawal  of  the  support  which  they  had 
previously  given  to  the  bill.  And  then  the  right  honorable  gentleman  says  it  is  we 
who,  by  our  factious  opposition,  have  defeated  this  bill.  What  are  the  real  facts  of 
the  origin  and  disappearance  of  this  bill  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever  really 
learn.  But  things  will  leak  out  on  these  occasions,  and  I  observe  that  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  of  the  county  councils  of  England  a  gentleman  who  seems  to 
have  known  something  about  it — the  honorable  member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Hob- 
house) — is  reported  to  have  said :  ''  Tho  parliamentary  committee  of  the  association 
of  county  councils  drew  up  a  list  of  reasons  why  noncounty  boroughs  should  not  be 
constituted  separate  educational  authorities.  These  reasons  were  duly  handed  to 
Sir  John  Gorst,  and  apparently  met  with  his  approval,  for  his  speech  on  Thursday 
last  ran  exactly  on  the  lines  of  those  reasons.  It  was  therefore  greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise that  within  half  an  hour  of  Sir  John  Gorst  having  made  his  speech,  and  without 
any  opportunity  having  been  given  to  any  representative  of  the  county  councils  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  speak  against  the  amendment,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
got  np  and  made  the  concession  which  was  so  much  deplored.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  was  moved  on  other  than  purely  educational  grounds.  Sir 
Albert  Rollit  had  stated  publicly  that  the  boroughs  would  never  rest  content  until 
they  had  broken  down  the  line  which  was  fixed  at  a  population  of  50,000  by  the  act 
of  1888.  not  only  for  educational  but  for  all  administrative  purposes.  ^  That  was  what 
made  the  concession  of  such  vital  importance  to  nearly  all  county  councils."    •    •    • 

'The  following  analysis  and  classification  of  English  boroughs,  with  a  pointed 
statement  ns  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Rollit's  amendment,  is  taken  from  the  Schoolmaster 
of  June  20,  1896: 

''  Under  the  bill  there  are  126  counties  and  county  boroughs  which  would  be  com- 
pelled to  form  education  authorities.  In  our  issue  of  16th  of  May  we  gave  a  list  of 
the  64  county  boroughs  so  affected.    These  we  now  reproduce : 

*  Bxirrow-in-Fumess,  Bath,  Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Beetle, 
Bradford,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury,  Canterbury,  Cardiff,  Chester,  Coventry, 
Croydon,  Derby,  Devonport,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Gateshead,  Great  Grimsby,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Gloucester,  Halifax,  Hanley,  Hastings,  Huddersfield,  Ipswich,  Kingston-on- 
HuB,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle- 
on-iyne,  Newport,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oldham,  Oxford,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Preston,  Reading,  Rochdale,  St.  Helens,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Southampton, 
Soath  Shields,  Stockport,  Sunderland,  Swansea,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  West  Ham, 
Wigan,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester,  York. 

''We  have  compiled,  from  the  Government  return  of  school  boards  and  school 
attendance  committees,  lists  showing  the  municipal  boroughs  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  acceptance  of  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit^s  amendment.  We  find  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  1891  census  there  will  be  43  such  boroughs  which  will  have  to  provide  their  own 
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We  were  determiued  to  oppose  what  you  called  the  vital  prmciples  of  your  hill, 
hecause  we  saw  in  it,  as  oxplained  hj  memhers  of  your  own  cabinet,  a  deliberate 
intention  to  wreck  the  school  hoards  of  England ;  hecanso  we  have  been  told  in 
violent  terms  by  the  prime  minister  and  his  bishops,  and  in  violent  terms  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  that  they  hoped  and  expected  that  the  resnlt  of  the  biU 
wonld  be  that  school  boards  would  disappear.    •    •     * 

Yon  thought  that  the  school  boards  were  unxK>pular  with  ihe  nation  and  that  yon 
could  trample  upon  them.  That  was  the  spirit  of  the  conferences  at  the  foreign 
office.  That  was  the  language  which  was  hold  throughout  the  winter,  and  it  was 
upon  that  miscalculation  that  the  bill  was  founded.  You  have  discovered  your  mis- 
take. You  have  discovered  that  not  alone  on  this  side  of  the  House  but  upon  yoor 
own  side  of  the  House  your  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  school  boards  of  the  country 
have  met  with  repugnance  and  with  opposition.  Now,  those,  in  my  opinion,  are 
&e  main  grounds  which  have  destroyed  this  bill.  We  have  nothing  to  regret  in  the 
part  wo  have  taken  in  making  clear  to  the  country  and  the  House  what  has  been 
the  true  object  and  what  has  been  the  true  character  of  this  bill.    This  bill  has 

education  authority.  Of  course,  if  1896  census  returns  should  be  used  (as  we  pre- 
sume will  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  bill  is  now  apparently  to  bo  hung  up  till  next 
year),  the  list  will  have  to  be  considerably  augmented.  We  have,  in  a  few  cases 
only,  included  school  districts,  and  these  only  because  in  some  cases  some  of  the 
constituent  boroughs  probably  contain  over  20,000  inhabitants. 

'* Municipal  boroughs  of  over  BO ,000  vrhich  pos$es$  $chool  hocrdt. 

''Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bacup,  Bamsley,  Batley,  Brighonse,  Burslem,  Bnrton-on- 
Trent,  Carlisle,  Chesterfield,  Colchester,  Darlington,  Darwen,  Dewsbury,  Folkestone, 
Gravesend,  Hartlepool,  Jarrow,  Keighley,  Kidderminster,  Lancaster,  Longton,  Lowes- 
toft, Luton,  Macclesfield,  Maidstone,  Morley  (Staffs),  Kelson,  Rawtenstall,  Rochester, 
Botherham,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  Scarborough,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  Staly bridge, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Wednesbury,  West  Hartle- 
pool, Widnes  (Lanes),  Workington. 

'*  But  besides  the  above  43  municipal  boroughs  there  are  7  whose  population  in 
1891  was  very  nearly  20,000,  and  which  by  this  time  will  be  able  to  claim  to  come 
under  this  clause  of  the  bill  and  form  their  own  education  authorities;  and  no  doubt 
this  number  will  have  to  be  considerably  augmented  when  the  1896  eensus  is  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  calculation.  Sir  J.  Gorst,  on  Thursday  week,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
J.  Samuel,  said  that  between  the  present  time  and  the  report  stajre  ho  would  consider 
the  question  whether  boroughs  under  20,000  on  subsequently  reaching  that  figure 
would  automatically  become  independent  educational  authorities. 

'^Municipal  boroughs  of  nearly  20,000  ichich  po99eB8  school  hoards, 

"Barnstaple,  Ilkeston,  Loughborough,  Margate,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Pern* 
broke,  Salisbury. 

"We  have  in  the  next  place  compiled  a  list  which  shows  that  there  are  32  munici- 
pal boroughs  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  which,  though  not  possessing  school  boards, 
have  attendance  committees.  These  boroughs  would  under  the  amendment  whidi 
wo  arc  considering  have  to  form  education  authorities  under  the  act. 

"Municipal  boroughs  of  oi^er  20,000  with  no  school  boards,  but  with  attendance  committees, 

"Accrington,  Bedford,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Bury,  Cambridge,  Chatham,  Chel- 
teuham,  Chester,  Chorley,  Crewe,  Doncaster,  Dover,  Eastbourne,  Eccles,  Glossop, 
Hereford,  Hey  wood,  Hyde,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Middleton,  Peterborough,  Preston, 
Ramsgate,  Reigate,  Richmond,  St.  Helens,  Southport,  Stockport,  Torquay,  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  Warmington. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  14  boroughs  without  school  boards,  but  with 
attendance  committees,  in  which  the  population  according  to  the  1891  census  was 
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fiuled  becAUAe  it  woa  introdaeed  ivithout  due  consideration  of  the  operation  of  the 
change  which  yon  proposed  to  effect.  It  has  fuled  because  even  your  own  party  was 
not  united  upon  it.  It  has  failed  because  it  has  been  conducted  under  a  mandate 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  conducted  under  the  instructions  of  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  feeling  of  tlio  nation  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  its  representatives.  That  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of 
this  bill.  It  has  failed  because  it  was  conceived  in  the  interests  of  sk  party  and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  a  sect.  If  you  will  abandon  these  sources  of  weak- 
ness iu  the  coming  year ;  if  you  will  come  forward  with  a  measure  for  the  education 
of  the  people  which  is  framed  not  in  the  interests  of  a  party,  not  to  fulfill  the 
objects  of  a  sect,  then  you  will  find  from  us  no  obstructive  opposition.  We  have 
declared,  and  we  are  willing  to  show,  that  in  any  fair  bill,  not  conceived  in  the 
spirit  I  have  described,  elementary  ed  a  cation  may  be  made  a  nonparty  measure.  If 
it  is  brought  forward  not  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  school  boards  of  Eng- 
land-, but  of  assisting  upon  fair  terms  those  schools  which  might  be  assisted— if  it  is 
a  fair  bill  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  people — then  it  will  be  a  bill 

leas  than  20,000.  Some  of  them  must  by  this  time  far  exceed  20,000  in  population, 
as  the  1896  census  will  doubtless  show. 

**  Municipal  horouffhs  of  nearly  S0,000  with  no  school  hoards,  but  with  attendance 

committees, 

"  Banbury,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Grantham,  Haalingden  (Lanes.), 
Kings  Lynn,  Mansfield,  Mossley  (Lanes.),  Poole,  Taunton,  Weymouth,  Winchester, 
Worthing,  Whitehaven. 

**  With  regard  to  urban  districts,  Mr.  Balfour  last  Thursday  week,  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Asquith,  said  that  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  urban 
districts  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  should  have  the  power  of  forming  their  own  edu- 
cation authorities,  ho  would  like  to  consider  the  question  and  give  his  decision  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  bill.  This  question  was,  however,  reached  on  Monday  night  on  an 
amraidment  by  Mr.  S.  Evans  to  the  effect  that '  the  education  authority  which  under 
clause  1  was  to  be  given  to  boroughs  of  20,000  inhabitants  should  be  extended  to 
urban  districts.'    This  was  defeated  by  265  to  143. 

''  The  result,  then,  of  the  acceptance  of  Sir  A.  K.  Bollit's  amendment  will  be  that 
to  the  126  counties  and  county  boroughs  which  have  under  the  bill  to  form  educa- 
tion authorities  must  be  added  43  municipal  IxHroughs  with  school  boards  and  32 
municipal  boroughs  with  attendance  committees.  To  these  will  most  likely  have  to 
be  put  7  and  15  other  municipal  boroughs  as  soon  as  they  reach  20,000  (and  many  of 
them  have  probably  done  that  by  this  time) ;  so  that  the  number  goes  up  almost  at 
once  from  126  to  222. 

'*  This  means  an  enormous  increase  in  costly  and  duplicated  machinery,  possibly 
in  new  inspectors,  in  new  codes  of  instruction,  and  certainly  in  elaborate  official 
staffing  and  establishment  charges.*' 

The  growth  of  urban  populations  in  England  must  be  tahcn  into  account  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  political  infi  uence  of  towns.  The  total  urban  population  in  1891  was 
20,802,770,  or  71.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  urban 
population  in  the  decade  1881-1891  was  15.3  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  3.4  per 
cent  for  the  rural  population.  From  an  analysis  of  the  detailed  statistics  it  appears 
that  22  per  cent  of  the  iN)p illation  of  England  and  Wales  live  in  6  towns  of  upward  of 
250,000  inhabitants;  31.6  i)er  cent  (in  1881 29.6  per  cent)  in  24(inl881,20)  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants ;  40.6  per  cent  in  62  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  53.2  per  cent 
in  182  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  and  17,826,347,  or  61.5  per  cent,  in  358  towns 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1881 14,626,131,  or  56.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, lived  in  303  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.    (Statesmen's  Yearbook,  1896.) 

It  should  be  added  that  tUo  word  ''town  "  is  here  used  in  rather  a  loose  sense,  com- 
prising districts  of  concentrated  population  rather  than  having  regard  to  a  particular 
form  of  local  government.  ^  , 
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"which  will  not  disappear  as  this  bill  has  disappeared  nnder  the  force  of  public  dis- 
cussion^  but  will  be  a  bill  which  may  make  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  greatest 
aim  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  can  direct  its  attention—  namely,  the  education 
of  the  people.     [Schoolmaster,  June  27,  1896,  pages  1163-1165.] 

Outside  of  Parliament  the  discussion  of  the  measure  was  vigorously 
maintained.  Among  many  articles  in  the  leading  English  periodicals 
none  carried  greater  weight  than  that  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley, one  of  the  notable  leaders  of  the  public -school  movement,  and  long 
identified  with  the  progressive  party  of  the  London  school  board.  His 
review  of  the  bill  is  here  reproduced,  with  slight  omissions: 

The  proposals  now  before  the  country  in  the  education  bill  of  the  Government  do 
not  err  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  Not  content  with  propounding  a  scheme  for 
the  organization  on  a  public  basis  of  secondary  education,  the  Government  invites 
us  to  revolutionize  our  elementary  system  and  to  reverse  the  whole  policy  of  the 
act  of  1870.  Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  when  important 
institutions  had  been  established,  and  had  built  up  round  them  an  elaborate  and 
working  system,  changes  proposed  would  only  affect  details,  and  that  conservatism 
in  this  country  would  respect  past  legislation  and  not  assume  the  reactionary  aspect 
of  the  continental  counter  revolution.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  Goverm- 
ment,  although  it  is  sapposed  to  represent  the  alliance  of  moderate  Liberalism  with 
Conservative  defense  of  the  constitution,  has  utterly  disregarded  more  prudent  coun- 
sels, and  has  propounded  a  scheme  which  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  clerical  forces 
which  can  not  bear  to  see  popular  education  slipping  out  of  their  grasp,  and  which 
wiU  also  please  those  who  resent  the  expansion  of  popular  instruction,  and  who 
would  far  rather  see  public  money  spent  on  military  preparations  and  relief  to  land- 
owners than  in  the  improved  education  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  present  bill  will  work  if  it  should  become 
law.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  severely  hamper  the  growth  of  pnblio 
education  and  place  its  development  under  the  control  of  the  absolutely  noneduca- 
tional  forces  of  local  self-government.  It  establishes  differential  taxation  In  favor  of 
private  sectarian  management,  and  discourages  local  effort  by  withholding  publio 
aid  where  local  contribution  is  largest.  It  subsidizes  voluntary  schools  out  of  the 
rates  without  giving  the  ratepayers  a  voice  in  their  management,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  doing  away  with  a  too  minute  system  of  public  aid,  it  does  much  to  super- 
sede aU  central  direction  and  organization,  which  for  years  to  come  must- be  one  of 
the  guaranties  of  progress. 

So  far  as  it  introduces  a  local  controlling  financial  power,  that  power  is  to  be  used 
not  for  tbe  purpose  of  compelling  remote  and  ignorant  local  bodies  to  improve  their 
teaching,  but  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  progressive  local  bodies. 

It  exposes  the  body  which  is  to  direct  secondary  education  to  all  the  drawbacka 
that  must  result  from  associating  it  with  the  controversies  and  feuds  which  charac- 
terize the  politics  pertaining  to  elementary  schools,  and  it  fails  to  evolve  any  order 
from  the  present  chaos  by  omitting  to  organize  throughout  the  country  local  authori- 
ties of  suitable  area  which  shall  at  once  be  invested  with  the  necessary  power  to  do 
in  all  oases  what  can  now  be  done  by  school  boards  where  they  exist. 

While  recognizing  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  parochial  school  board  area, 
it  does  not  in  reality  supersede  it,  but,  bo  far  as  it  provides  a  new  area,  rushes  into 
the  opposite  extreme  and  gives  us  an  authority  which  while  suitable  as  to  area  for 
secondary  education,  is  far  too  large  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education.  In 
short,  it  is  a  bill  so  bad  in  its  principles  and  essential  details  that  no  recognition  of 
it  should  be  admitted,  and  its  faults  do  not  admit  of  being  corrected  in  committee 
after  conceding  a  second  reading. 
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Let  ns  first  examine  the  bill  as  it  beara  upon  elementary  education. 

It  creates  a  new  aathority,  the  coanty  conncil.  This  county  council  becomes,  out- 
side of  municipal  boroughs,  through  its  education  committee,  the  school  board  of 
the  future,  wherever  school  boards  do  not  now  exist.  In  municipal  boroughs,  other 
than  county  boroughs,  the  town  council  will  in  future  become  the  school  board.  But 
existing  school  boards  will  lead  a  precarious  life.  They  will  apparently  pass  rapidly 
through  a  transition  such  as  Madagascar  has  experienced,  passing  through  depend- 
ence under  a  protectorate  to  extinction  and  absorption  iu  the  direct  domain  of  the 
new  authority. 

Tho  county  council  is  to  act  through  a  committee.  But  apparently,  except  in  the 
case  of  Wales  and  London,  the  county  council  has  a  free  hand;  it  may  or  may  not 
appoint  outsiders,  but  probably  tho  education  committee  must  be  a  portion  and  not 
tho  whole  of  the  county  council. 

Thus  we  pass  at  once  from  a  body  elected  for  educational  purposes  to  a  body  elected 
for  nonedncational  purposes.  Everyone  knows  that  municipal  contests,  and  still 
more  elections  to  rural  county  councils,  do  not  turn  at  all  on  educational  questions, 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  tho  addition  of  educational  functions  to  the  existing 
duties  of  a  county  council  will  materially  modify  the  considerations  which  will  lead 
'  candidates  to  present  themselves  as  electors  to  vote.  If  the  election  of  school 
boards  required  modification  by  the  abolition  of  tho  cumulative  vote,  the  periodio 
replacement  of  the  members  and  the  enlargement  of  the  area,  these  changes  could 
have  been  brought  about  without  the  abolition  of  school  boards  in  principle,  which 
is  really  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this  bill. 

Again,  the  area  for  elementary  school  government  should  certainly  not  be  so 
largo  OB  the  county.  The  parish  is  undoubtedly  too  small,  though  the  commune  is  the 
usual  nnit  on  the  Continent,  where  public  education  has  been  organized  long  before 
England.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  parochial  area,  both  for  administration 
and  for  the  incidence  of  taxation,  is  on  many  grounds  insufficient  for  producing  the 
best  educational  results.  The  area,  however,  of  the  district  council  would  have  been 
sufficient,  and  would  have  enabled  us  to  secure  (1)  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
representatives ;  (2)  an  area  not  too  large  for  the  members  of  the  board  to  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  their  district;  (3)  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
to  educate  the  board  by  a  comparison  of  their  respective  efficiency — and  this  is  a 
most  important  consideration;  (4)  an  area  of  taxation  which  would  correct  the 
undue  pressure  in  any  particular  part,  and  would  enable  the  board  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  needs  of  the  whole  of  the  district. 

The  present  bill,  however,  proposes  an  organization  which  can  only  be  described 
as  ludicrous.  The  county  council,  say  of  Devonshire  or  Norfolk,  becomes,  through 
its  education  committee,  the  potential  school  board  for  Devonshire  or  Norfolk.  If 
hereafter  any  new  parochial  school  board  is  needed,  tho  county  council  committee 
will  almost  inevitably  become  the  school  board;  it  may  also,  and  probably  will, 
take  over  the  functions  of  many  existing  school  boards,  and  becomes  the  school 
attendance  committee  for  all  parts  of  the  county  not  included  in  municipal  boroughs 
or  school  board  areas.  Nevertheless,  the  charge  of  enforcing  school  attendance  is 
not  to  be  defrayed  by  a  general  charge  over  the  portions  of  the  county  under  the 
administration  of  the  county  committee,  but  is  apparently  to  be  met  by  special 
rates  levied  in  the  respective  poor-law  unions  or  portions  of  poor-law  unions. 

So,  too,  tho  school  board  rate  levied  by  tho  new  county  authority  will  be  separate  for 
each  parochial  school  board  area,  aud  separate  accounts  will  have  to  be  kept,  and 
the  county  authority  will  have  to  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  the  school  board  for 
Black  Acre,  then  as  the  school  board  for  White  Acre,  for  Bishop's  Stoke,  for  King's 
Stoke,  and  Earl's  Stoke,  and  all  the  successive  parishes  it  will  have  to  administer. 
There  is  apparently  power  for  the  county  authority,  if  it  pleases,  to  convert  these 
special  rates  into  one  general  rate  leviable  iu  tho  parishes  for  which  it  acts  as  a 
Bchool  board  (section  11),  but  prima  facie  the  rates  are  to  be  separate. 
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Tho  importance  of  this  question  of  the  rate  is  apparent  when  we  remember  anotlier 
important  now  provision  of  the  bill,  that  the  county  oooncil  is  to  restrain  the  spend-  ' 
ing  power  of  the  school  boards. 

If  tho  maintenance  rate  in  a  district  exceeds  £t  a  head,  where  it  has  not  already  j 
done  so,  the  school  board  most  get  the  leave  of  the  county  council  to  spend  more. 
Let  it  be  noted  that,  so  anxious  is  the  bill  to  cripple  education,  this  supervising 
power  is  not  given  to  the  new  county  education  authority,  which  wili  be,  in  time, 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  needs  of  education ;  it  is  given  to  the  county  council 
itself,  in  which  all  tho  members,  who  care  nothing  for  education,  and  who  have 
not  wished  to  Join  the  education  committee,  will  vote. 

Nay,  more.  80  anxious  are  the  authors  of  the  bill  to  keep  down  education  that 
it  is  actually  provided  in  the  case  of  an  urban  sanitary  district,  not  a  borough,  and 
conterminous  with  a  parish,  that  whereas  the  education  committee  of  the  county 
council  will  be  the  school  board  for  the  district^  the  authority  whose  leave  must  be 
obtained  before  the  cost  of  maintenance  from  the  rates  exceeds  £1  a  head  will  be  the 
local  board  and  not  the  county  council.  Anyone  who  knows  the  type  of  specula- 
tive builder  and  others  who  frequently  form  a  local  board  will  know  what  readiness 
they  will  show  to  consent  to  taxation  for  education.  Moreover,  their  instincts  of 
local  patriotism  will  be  enlisted  against  their  new  school  board.  Fancy  a  populous 
urban  parish  in  Lancashire  of  some  20,000  inhabitants  whose  schools  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  education  committee  of  Lancashire.  That  county  education 
committee  will  plan  the  schools,  determine  their  site,  fix  the  number  and  scale  of 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  generally  make  all  tho  rules  for  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  On  that  education  board  probably  not  one  resident  firom  the  town  in  ques- 
tion will  have  a  seat,  and  yet,  subject  to  the  £1  limit  for  eipenditure  from  the  rates 
in  maintenance,  this  external  body  will  have  the  whole  government  of  the  schools. 
Is  this  local  government?  Is  it  not  rather  a  caricature  of  local  government f 
Where  is  to  be  found  the  natural  correlation  of  taxation  and  representation? 
Another  hardship  is  that  the  governing  body  will  be  largely,  even  preponderatingly, 
elected  by  those  who  contribute  nothing  to  this  or  any  school  board.  In  many 
counties  of  England  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  who  elect  the  county  councU 
are  not  in  school  board  areas.  Let  tho  area  of  existing  school  boards  be  extended 
by  all  means,  but  let  the  new  area  which  furnishes  the  new  governing  body  be  an 
area  sharing  the  burdens,  and  therefore  equally  responsible  in  feeling  with  the  old 
restricted  area. 

No  doubt  some  element  of  local  management  is  preserved  by  clause  10,  which  enacts 
that  in  a  rural  parish  half  the  managers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  parish  council 
and  half  by  the  county  education  authority.  But  this  clause  itself  is  full  of  absurd- 
ities. It  says  that  the  county  council  shall  delegate  their  powers  of  control  and 
management;  but  who  shall  say  how  much  this  means?  Does  it  mean  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers?  This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  act  of  1873. 
Moreover,  section  15  of  the  act  of  1870  is  incorporated,  which  gives  the  school  board 
power  to  dismiss  the  managers.  Is  one  body  to  appoint  and  another  to  dismiss  ?  At 
any  rate,  management  can  not  include  settling  the  salaries  and  numbers  of  the  staff 
or  any  general  rules  as  to  qualifications  which  tho  county  school  board  may  draw 
up.  Tho  clause  would  open  the  door  to  endless  opportunities  of  friction  and  conflict. 
Again,  in  a  county  borough  tho  education  committee  is  to  nominate  the  managers; 
but  in  any  other  borough,  while  an  education  committee  must  bo  appointed  to  act 
for  the  borough  council,  yet  the  borough  council  and  not  the  education  committee 
is  to  nominate  the  managers,  and  in  an  urban  district  which  is  also  a  school  district 
tho  local  board  will  nominate  the  managers.  Can  anyone  fancy  the  confusion  and 
conflicts  that  would  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things? 

Tho  fact  is  that  the  moment  you  givo  local  administration  to  a  body  not  chosen  by 
those  whose  money  they  are  to  spend  you  introduce  a  principle  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  history  and  x>riucip1es  of  our  local  self-government ;  and  all  this  is  done  to 
propitiate  clerical  opposition  and  to  call  into  existence  a  new  body  which  will  super- 
sede tho  hated  school  board.  /^  ^^r^T^ 
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Let  -as  pMB  ier  a  mome&t  from  the  eonnty  eoaneil  education  committee  as  an  admin- 
istcatiTe  body  charged  with  the  local  supply  of  elementary  education  to  its  functions 
as  a  snp^uttending  body  over  local  elementary  education,  intrusted  by  the  Govem- 
ment  with  the  administration  of  the  parliamentary  grant  and  the  inspection  of 
sdiools.  Here  ererything  is  vague,  but  in  this  vagueness  all  kinds  of  serious  possi- 
bilities are  latent.  Surely  in  the  first  place  it  is  unsatisfjactory  that  the  spending 
and  the  supervising  authorities  should  be  the  same.  In  the  North  Biding  of  York- 
shire the  educational  committee  of  the  county  council  may  be  inspecting  the  school 
iKMirds  of  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Thomaby,  and  other  popular  centers,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  may  themselves  be  the  school  board  for  little  towns  like  Thirsk, 
Halton,  Northallerton,  Pickering.  Is  it  desirable  that  a  body  which  is  itself  admin- 
istering, and  probably  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  less  experience,  should  superintend 
and  ultimately  control  the  education  of  substantial  towns? 

Again,  take  the  county  boroughs.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  town 
council  of  Middlesbrough  or  of  York  is  more  fit  to  make  rules  under  which  the  science 
and  art  and  other  grants  of  those  towns  shall  be  administered  than  the  school  boards 
ci  the  same  towns?  Take  Hull,  a  town  where  the  school  board  has  worked  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible,  and  yet  has  done  much  in  its  higher  grade  schools  for  improving 
popular  education.  What  has  the  town  council  of  Hull  done  that  it  should  be  thought 
more  fit  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  interests  of  educatl(m 
than  the  s^ool  board  of  Hull,  equally  elected  by  the  people? 

Those  eeneemed  in  education  locally  will  be  glad  to  see  more  intellectual  light 
introduced  in  high  places  at  Whitehall  and  South  Kensington,  but  they  may  be 
excused  if  they  doubt  whether  the  twilight  of  the  education  department  is  not  better 
than  the  outer  darkness  of  such  county  boroughs  as  Wigau,  or  Stockport,  or  Birken- 
head, or  Canterbury.  The  zeal  of  a  convert  is  proverbial ;  but  the  vice-president 
had  better  pause  before  he  adores  that  which  he  used  to  bum  and  bums  that  which 
he  used  to  worship. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  panic  at  the  ovorminute  supervision  of  the  education 
department,  makes  a  calculation  that  there  are  32,000,000  blank  spaces  which  have 
to  be  looked  into  by  his  officials.  In  their  enumeration  they  have  omitted  one  blank 
q;>ace  so  vast  that  it  figures  as  a  Sahara  in  the  map  of  their  intelligence— the  blank 
fiiilnro  to  understand  that  it  has  for  years  been  in  the  power  of  the  department  to 
simplify  without  abdicating;  to  rely  more,  as  they  are  beginning  now  to  do,  on 
inspection  rather  than  detailed  examination  in  determining  the  goodness  of  a  school ; 
to  develop  real  local  responsible  educational  authorities  instead  of  relying  on  irre- 
sponsible volunteers,  whose  object,  avowed  by  themselves,  is  not  educational  but 
denominational,  whose  first  wish  is  not  to  create  capable  citizens,  but  devout  and 
submissive  Anglicans  and  Romanists;  not  to  secure  a  schoolmaster  who  shall  per- 
form an  honorable,  though  humble,  function  for  the  whole  community,  but  to  obtain 
the  unpaid  services  of  an  organist,  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  general  ecclesiastical 
and  parochial  factotum.  It  is  the  pampering  and  preserving  of  a  State-aided  system 
under  private,  irresponsible  management  which  has  naturally  led  to  the  mechanical 
methods  of  the  edacation  department. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  point  to  one  or  two  provisions  of  the  bill  in  order  to  justify 
the  statement  that  it  not  only  aims  at  the  subordination,  but  at  the  extinction,  of 
school  boards. 

(1)  Henceforward  there  can  hardly  be  any  rural  school  boards.  Section  6  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  in  future  the  county  council  will  become  the  school  board  in 
rural  areas.  But  section  G  seemingly  makes  it  more  difficult  at  once  to  call  a  school 
board  into  existence.  Hitherto,  where  the  school  of  a  village  was  closed,  the  educa- 
tion department  conld,  without  notice,  at  once  order  the  formation  of  a  board. 
Section  6  seems  in  all  cases  to  require  the  long  routine  of  preliminary  notices.  The 
object  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  perpetuate  clerical  manage- 
ment and  to  prevent  the  x>eople  from  managing  their  own  schools. 

Section  7  makes  it  impossible  hereafter  in  any  borough  to  have  an  independent 
school  board.  ^  r 
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Section  8  is  to  facilitate  the  extinction  of  scliool  boards  by  tbe  transfer  of  their 
schools  to  the  new  anthoritj.  Bat  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  bill^  which  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  public  mana|;ement  and  to 
maintain  and  extend  if  possible  private  clerical  management^  these  new  connty 
authorities  are  not  made  at  once  school  boards  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  exist- 
ing schools.  Under  subsection  2  of  section  8  it  is  only  after  the  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  school  board  in  any  district  that  the  new 
county  authority  can  take  over  a  public  elementary  school  under  section  23  of  the 
education  act  of  1870.  If  there  had  been  a  real  wish  to  simplify  and  to  secure  what 
the  framers  of  the  bill  must  be  supposed  to  wish — the  establishment  everywhere  of 
a  proper  local  educational  authority — the  new  county  authority  would  have  been 
declared  to  be  the  school  board  for  all  those  portions  of  the  county  not  already 
under  school  boards.  Subsection  3  of  section  8  does  not  make  the  county  education 
authority  the  school  board  for  its  district— that  is,  for  the  county  as  a  whole— but 
only  for  the  district;  that  is,  the  district  in  which  the  school  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred is  situated. 

Again,  section  9  provides  that  where  the  education  department  declares  a  school 
board  in  default,  or  declares  that  any  school  board  has  not  properly  performed  any 
of  its  duties  nnder  the  education  acts,  the  education  department  may  constitute 
the  county  education  authority  the  school  board.  Was  ever  such  arbitrary  power 
bestowed  on  a  department  of  state;  practically  on  a  vice-president  of  the  council? 
If  the  school  board  for  London  is  at  variance  with  the  department;  if,  to  take  an 
extreme  instance,  the  school  board  for  London  in  any  one  of  its  400  schools,  in  any 
one  of  its  1,200  departments,  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  properly  per- 
formed its  duties,  which  include  minute  observance  of  any  one  article  of  the  code, 
the  education  department  may,  by  mere  administrative  edict,  put  an  end  to  the 
school  board.  If  this  were  law,  the  school  boards  of  the  country  would  live  with 
the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  their  heads.  Since  James  II  arbitrarily  used 
corrupt  and  subservient  judges  to  crush  municipal  liberty  there  has  never  been  so 
sweeping  a  proposal.  And  even  Jameses  subservient  Judges  were  obliged  to  nse  the 
forms  of  law;  but  Sir  John  Gorst,  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,  proposes  to 
hold  the  school  boards  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Such  a  regime  is 
fitter  for  the  meridian  of  Moscow  than  that  of  London;  and  can  it  be  believed  that 
Parliament  will  so  treat  recognized  legal  representative  bodies,  the  chief  complaint 
against  whom  is  that  they  have  done  their  work  so  well  that  denominational  zeal 
can  not  compete  with  them  f 

Again,  as  evidence  of  the  hostile  attitude  toward  school  boards,  consider  sab- 
section  3  of  section  12 : 

"Tho  education  department,  on  the  application  of  the  education  authority,  or  of 
a  school  board,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  an  order  transferring  to  the  education 
authority  for  any  county  any  school  or  department  of  a  school  within  the  county, 
maintained  by  a  school  board,  and  providing  education  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
education  department,  is  other  than  elementary." 

Here,  too,  schools  the  property  of  a  school  board  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
existing  owners  against  their  will.  The  words  are  not  ''on  the  application  of  the 
education  authority  and  of  the  school  board,"  but  either  body  may  apply.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  bill  any  clause  compelling  the  now  authority  to  continae 
to  maintain  such  a  school  after  it  has  been  transferred.  Not  only  may  the  education 
department  rob  the  school  board  of  a  school,  it  may  oven  rob  it  of  a  department  of 
a  school.  There  is  no  legal  protection  of  a  school  board  in  auy  definition  of  what  is 
elementary. 

The  existing  education  acts  define  an  elementary  school  as  one  in  which  the  main 
paii;  of  the  instruction  is  elementary,  thus  recognizing  that  a  part  of  the  instruction 
may  be  more  than  elementary.  If  all  the  work  in  the  standards  be  considered  ele- 
mentary, yet  the  code  provides  that  scholars  up  to  14  years  of  age  who  have  passed 
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tho  standards  are  still  recognized,  and  the  school  receives  the  Parliamentary  grant 
for  them. 

The  freeedacation  act  extended  the  age  np  to  which  the  Parliamentary  fee  grant 
waste  be  paid  to  15.  This  limit  was  granted  at  the  instance,  among  others,  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  pleaded  for  the  encouragement  of  the  advanced  instraction  given 
in  some  schools.  No  doubt  a  technicality  of  tho  act,  resulting  from  an  amendment 
put  in  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  prevented  the  full  benefit  being  reaped  from  this 
enactment,  but  the  hindrance  was  not  intended  or  seen  by  tho  Government  when 
they  accepted  the  amendment,  and  they  are  honorably  bound,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  honorably  bound,  not  to  permit  new  legislation  to  recede  from  the 
principles  recognized  in  the  1891.  It  can  not  bo  too  much  insisted  on  that  classes 
beyond  the  standards  which  enable  parents  who  are  willing  to  keep  their  children 
at  school  up  to  14  or  15  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  part  of  secondary  education, 
but  merely  a  continuation  and  completion  of  primary  education.  The  BUrger 
Schulen  of  Germany,  which  are  elementary  schools,  give  in  their  upper  classes  an 
education  fully  equal  to  what  would  be  given  in  the  best  English  elementary  schools 
to  the  ex- VII  scholars.  In  France,  besides  the  £coles  primaries  snp^rieures  there 
are  the  '' classes  suppl^mentaires''  in  many  ordinary  primary  schools.  In  England 
the  growth  of  higher  grade  or  upper  standard  schools  has  been  recognized  as  sup- 
plying a  want.  These  schools  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  Lord  Crosses  com- 
mission. Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  spoke  warmly  in  their  favor  before  the  commission  on 
secondary  education,  and  warned  Sir  John  Gorst  against  withdrawing  them  from 
the  school  boards  in  the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
These  schools  are  year  by  year  furnishing  a  better  preparation  for  our  pupil  teachers, 
whom  Sir  John  Gorst  professes  his  wish  to  improve,  and  whoso  apprenticeship  the 
new  code  proposes  to  shorten.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  dissociate  these  classes 
from  the  elementary  schools,  out  of  which  they  have^  sprung,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  scholars  who  now  prolong  their  schooling  would  cut  short 
their  education.  They  would  not  go  to  secondary  schools,  where  they  would 
encounter  higher  fees,  in  some  cases  social  inconveniences,  and  in  all  cases  the  incon- 
Tenience  of  a  break  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Leaving,  as  most  of  them  do,  at 
14  or  14i,  they  would  be  presented  with  a  truncated  fragment  of  a  new  course  of 
studies.  Their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  would  lead  to  their  being  placed  in 
a  class  lower  than  they  might  be  fit  for  on  other  accounts,  and  we  should  see  a  seri- 
ous iignry  done  to  our  elementary  schools  by  their  decapitation.  Some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  less  good  secondary  schools  are  especially  Jealous  of  these  upper 
standard  board  schools,  and  are  anxious  to  keep  down  the  elementary  school  lest  its 
superior  teaching  efficiency  should  outweigh  the  social  prestige  on  which  these  sec- 
ondary teachers  now  rely  for  recruiting  their  scholars. 

But  tho  figures  of  the  education  department  show  that  there  has  been  no  material 
increase  in  the  age  of  scholars  in  tho  elementary  schools;  the  proportion  between  13 
and  14  and  over  14  to  the  whole  of  the  population  is  almost  constant.  The  improve- 
ment has  come  in  the  numbers  between  11  and  12.  These  formerly  were  slipping 
away  from  school,  owing  to  lax  by-laws  and  low  standards  of  exemption ;  but  now 
tho  schools  are  stronger,  not  in  the  scholars  whohave  passed  all  the  standards  and 
who  are  over  13,  but  in  the  scholars  in  the  V,  VI,  and  VII  standards  and  those  between 
11  and  13.     •    •    • 

Where  such  an  animus  against  school  boards  and  in  favor  of  private  management 
and  of  denominational  schools  is  manifest  throughout  the  bill,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  view  with  great  suspicion  the  extreme  vagueness  with  which  the  bill  is 
drawn. 

Section  2  is  absolutely  unmeaning  as  a  definite  operative  enactment,  but  it  suggests 
a  bias  to  those  who  are  to  administer  the  act  if  it  becomes  law.  *'  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  education  authority  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  such  existing 
M^nizations  for  edncational  purposes  as  for  the  time  being  supply  efficient  instruc- 
tion,''   We  are  all  familiar  with  this  passage,  quoted  from  the  debates  of  1870.    We 
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know  thmt  the  great  powers  conferred  upon  Bchool  boards  were  thonght  bj  Mr. 
Forster  consistent  with  that  statement.  We  know  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
peaceful  extension  of  school  boards  and  the  ultimate  substitution  of  public  fbrprirate 
management  throughout  the  country.  We  know,  too^  how^  though  voluntary  schools 
havo  doubled  their  accommodation  and  attendance  since  1870,  thougb  they  have 
been  relieved  of  one  obligation  after  another;  though  their  contributions  represent 
on  insignificant  part  of  the  cost  and  in  many  cases  have  entirely  disappeared,  yet 
they  go  on  repeating  thia  phrase  as  if  the  practical  working  of  the  act  of  1870  had 
been  a  violation  of  this  pledge ;  and  now,  with  every  private  interest  fortified  by 
this  platitude,  encouraged  to  go  to  the  education  department  to  oppose  all  progres- 
sive education,  we  can  but  consider  the  insertion  of  these  words  thoroughly  mis- 
.chievous.    *    *    • 

It  is  a  singular  mark  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  bill  has  been  drawn  that  none  of 
the  securities  of  the  education  act  or  of  the  technical  education  act  are  introduced 
into  these  proposals  for  the  organization  and  public  pecuniary  support  of  secondary 
schools.  And  the  absence  of  these  securities  makes  the  enactment  of  section  13  (1) 
tho  more  dangerous,  for  by  that  section  a  local  education  authority  may  be  fiffced  to 
aid  any  school,  however  extreme  in  character,  however  unsuited  to  the  locality;  and 
under  section  2  that  school  so  aided  may  claim  to  keep  out  a  more  suitable  school, 
even  though  the  community  desires  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  bill  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  discrimina- 
tion in  public  grants  avowedly  hostile  to  school  boards.  All  voluntary  schools  are 
to  receive  an  additional  4  shillings  a  head ;  a  very  small  number  of  board  schools  are 
to  receive  a  similar  aid,  and  from  that  is  to  be  deducted  the  aid  they  now  receive.^ 
About  125  school  boards  would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  special  grant,  and  it  is  evi-^ 
dent  that  the  total  grant  intended  to  be  g^ven  to  school  boards  is  trifiing,  since  the 
voluntary  schools  would  receive  about  £470,000,  and  the  total  new  grant  is  calcu- 
lated at  £500,000.  A  few  considerations  will  show  how  nqj  ust  and  wasteful  this  new 
grant  is.  \ 

First  of  all,  it  is  supposed  to  relieve  local  necessity.  The  words  of  the  bill  are, 
''for  schools  requiring  special  aid.''  Yet  all  volantary  schools  are  to  receive  it,  no 
matter  what  their  circumstances.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  voluntary  schools 
with  no  volantary  subscriptions,  and  yet  no  obligation  of  any  local  effort  is  imposed 
before  making  this  new  contribution.  In  school-board  districts  there  is  a  distinct 
security.  There  the  new  grant  can  only  be  paid  in  one  of  two  cases:  (1)  Where  a 
rate  of  3  pence  in  the  pound  yields  less  than  7  shillings  and  6  pence  a  head  on  the 
average  attendance;  (2)  iu  small  parishes,  where  a  rate  of  3  pence  yields  less  than 
£20.  If  it  is  desirable  to  help  poor  districts  still  farther,  let  the  same  rule  be 
applied  to  voluntary  schools— let  them  be  required  to  show  that  they  have  raised  7 
shillings  and  6  pence  a  head  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  that  they  have  raised 
such  a  sum  by  voluntary  subscription  as  a  3-penny  rate  would  yield.  If  this  were 
done  it  would  at  any  rate  be  shown  that  the  iutontion  of  the  bill  is  to  aid  local 
effort.  Again,  this  grant  is  to  be  paid  to  schools  levying  fees  on  the  scholars.  It  is 
dear  that  the  managers  are  not  entitled  to  get  farther  public  aid  where  they  con. 
tribute  little  or  nothing,  and  continue  to  exact  fees  from  the  parents.  The  way  in 
which  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  parents  desiring  free  education,  both  by 
tho  department  and  by  local  managers,  shows  that  tho  free  education  act  has  by  no 
means  been  made  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

Tho  department  reckons  accommodation  as  available  in  Roman  Catholic  schools 
and  in  schools  where  buildings,  equipment,  and  teaching  are  most  unsuitable,  and 
unless  parents  are  willing  to  have  their  children  forced  into  these  schools,  and  pos- 
sibly send  them  some  distance  from  home,  it  is  said  that  they  must  continue  to  pay 
fees,  for  they  have  no  right  to  demand  free  schooling  in  the  school  most  convenient 
to  them.     *    •    • 

The  bill  does  not  enable  the  new  county  authority  to  call'  on  rural  boards  to  do 
more  where  their  efforts  and  expenditure  are  insufficient.  Its  power  is  one  only  for 
restraint  on  expenditure,  not  for  compelling  farther  efficiency.  ^  t 
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Why  ahonld  the  school  board  for  London  or  Leeds  or  Liverpool  be  called  on  to 
safeifify  the  town  council  or  county  council  that  the  requirements  of  education  require 
increased  expenditure  t  The  school  board  is  elected  by  the  same  persons ;  but  at  the 
eleetlon  of  the  school  board  the  electors  had  definitely  before  them  the  fact  that  they 
were  choosing  those  who  should  manage  their  schools. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  extreme  desire  to  profess  economy  which  char- 
acterizes most  mnnioipal  bodies,  and  having  regard  to  the  prominent  place  that  the 
rate  of  expenditure  occupies  in  the  discussions  at  municipal  elections,  a  town  council 
will  idways  seek  to  get  forgiveness  and  oblivion  for  any  sins  it  may  have  committed 
by  parading  the  £ftet  that  it  has  refused  permission  to  the  school  board  to  spend 
beyond  its  limit.  Suppose  it  were  the  other  way,  and  any  special  expenditure  on 
parks,  recreation  grounds,  public  baths,  electric  lighting,  or  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  cxx>enditure  which  arise  in  municipal  life  were  submitted  to  the  school  board  for 
approval!  The  proposal  would  be  ridiculous,  but  not  more  ridiculous  than  to  let 
these  local  authorities,  engrossed  in  sewage  and  paving,  judge  of  the  propriety  of  an 
expeaditnre  which  sets  pupil  teachers  free  from  teaching  during  half  their  time  in 
order  tiiat  they  may  have  more  time  for  study. 

If  reason  and  precedent  were  to  determine  political  questions,  this  enslavement  of 
mind  to  matter  would  not  move  our  apprehension;  but  the  danger  is  serious,  in  the 
face  of  the  large  majority  which  the  country,  to  save  its  political  unity,  gave  to  Lord 
Salisbory,  and  which  he  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  seem  about  to  use  as  irandulent 
tmstees  for  an  alien  purpose ;  in  face  also  of  the  certain  action  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
members,  who  have  already  destroyed  the  Liberal  party,  who  have  gone  near  to 
destroying  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  our  country,  and  who  now,  in  alliance 
with  clerical  Anglicans  and  all  who  hate  the  growth  of  education,- bid  fair  to  destroy 
the  system  of  public  school  management  which  was  slowly  making  its  way  in  the 
country  and  was  fatal  to  their  exclusive  claims.  So  dangerous  a  conspiracy  against 
freedom  and  light  may  win,  but  not,  it  is  hoped,  till  every  true  Lil>eral  has  fought 
his  utmost  in  opposition,  and  not  without  leaving  an  earnest  and  intense  determina- 
tion to  keep  on  rousing  the  nation  till  they  shall  realize  what  it  means  to  leave  to 
Xirivate  and  irresponsible  hands  the  education  of  their  children,  which  should  be 
their  fiist  duty  and  under  their  direct  control. 

There  are  some  other  points  that  need  noticing  in  the  bill,  equally  bad  in  principle, 
equally  impractical  in  application. 

As  to  the  rating  of  schools.  Henceforward  the  rates  on  all  schools  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  overseers  in  rural  nonschool-board  districts  out  of  the  union  rate ;  in  school- 
board  districts  from  the  school-board  area.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  a  school-board 
parish  will  pay  the  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  union.  The  nonschool-board 
parishes  will  have  their  school  directly  subsidized  from  the  rates  of  the  union,  to 
which  parishes  having  a  bosurd  school  will  pay  in  addition  to  the  rate  on  their  own 
schools.  At  present  voluntary  schools  are  generally  rated  at  nominal  sums,  but  they 
will  now  get  substantial  aid  from  the  ratepayers.  This  will  certainly  bo  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  ratepayers  should  be  represented  on  the  management. 

In  London  rates  will  continue  to  be  paid  on  board  schools  and  levied  over  the 
whole  area  of  London;  and  similarly  the  whole  area  of  London  will  pay  the  local 
rates  on  the  church  schools.  No  precaution  is  even  taken  that  the  schools  whose 
rates  are  paid  are  held  in  trust  for  public  education,  or  that  rent  is  not  received  for 
them.    •     •     * 

There  is  another  equally  wild  and  wasteful  proposal  in  section  26 — that  guardians 
may  contribnte  to  the  expense  of  providing,  enlarging,  or  maintaining  a  school  if 
the  expense  has  been  incurred  wholly  or  partly  on  account  of  children  sent  from  a 
workhouse  or  boarded  out.  If  there  is  need  of  further  school  accommodation  in  a 
district  where  the  workhouse  is  situate,  whether  from  the  closing  of  a  workhouse 
school  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  school  board  can  be,  and  bylaw  should  be,  formed, 
and  the  workhouse  will  be  rated  and  the  property  in  the  parish  will  be  rated.  No 
doubt  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  poor-law  uuiou  the  area  for  school-board  purposes, 
in  which  case  the  whole  area  benefiting  would  contribnte.  r^  t 
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But  ibis  cause  would  enable  guardians  in  a  large  town  to  pay  for  enlarging  or 
building  a  school  in  some  parish  where  they  board  out  children.  But  a  year  after- 
wards  the  local  committee  may  break  up,  the  boarded-out  children  may  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere,  and  yet  the  guardians  may  have  permanently  contributed  to  the 
enlargement  of  this  school  which  they  will  no  longer  use.  Or  Dr.  Bamado  may 
swoop  down  and  outbid  the  guardians  and  capture  all  the  houses  which  they  used 
to  use ;  and  so,  too,  they  may  lose  the  benefit  of  the  school  to  which  they  will  have 
contributed.  The  further  power  for  guardians  to  subscribe  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  school  is  also  most  objectionable,  and  raises  at  once  the  question  of  rate  aid 
for  the  maintenance  of  privately  managed  schools.  This  clause,  like  nearly  every 
clause  in  the  bill,  is  full  of  reckless  legislation,  drawn  apparently  by  those  who  had 
one  aim,  and  one  only,  in  view — how  to  subsidize  and  prop  up  i)rivate  schools,  how 
to  stop  any  further  school  boards,  and  suppress  those  that  exist. 

In  reference  to  the  audit  of  voluntary  school  accounts  clause  5  provides  at  last  for 
what  has  been  long  required.  Security  should  also  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  1870,  for  full  publicity  of  all  school  reports  and  accounts.  The  recent  restric- 
tion on  publicity  introduced  by  the  new  code  shows  that  the  education  department 
is  ready  to  take  away  the  right  of  access  to  these  reports  which  now  exists.  More- 
over, in  dealing  with  voluntary  schools  greater  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  put 
down  the  various  forms  of  fraud  now  practiced,  and  which,  when  the  education 
department  detects,  it  does  not  take  any  adequate  steps  to  punish.  Thus,  receipts 
are  sometimes  given  for  more  salary  than  has  been  received;  to  balance  this  a  ficti- 
tious subscription  is  entered,  and  so  the  school  gets  credit  for  a  larger  subsoription 
and  so  has  defeated  the  restrictions  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit.     *    «     • 

The  new  county  authority  is  to  have  the  power  to  aid  training  colleges.  Nothing 
is  more  deplorable  than  the  way  in  which  the  education  department  ever  since  1870 
has  shirked  the  important  duty  of  seeing  that  there  was  provided  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  properly  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  enormous  growth  of  our  elementary 
schools.  But  the  Jealousy  of  denominational  training  colleges  still  stopped  the  way, 
and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  some  slight  addition  has  been  made  by  means  of 
day  colleges  associated  with  local  university  colleges.  We  want  at  least  twice  as 
much  training  college  provision  as  we  have  now  to  get  back  even  to  the  proportion 
of  trained  teachers  that  existed  before  1870.  But,  in  addition  to  certificated  teach- 
ers, our  schools  are  flooded  with  ex-pupil  teachers  and  women  over  18,  of  whom  a 
very  experienced  inspector  said  that  the  only  educational  qualification  which  they 
certainly  possessed  was  that  of  being  over  18. 

What  is  needed  is  that  the  new  authorities  for  higher  education  should  be  enabled 
not  only  to  aid  but  to  establish  training  colleges.  Probably  two  or  three  county 
authorities  should  combine  for  this  purpose,  as  a  good  college  requires  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  there  are  more  opportunities  of 
training,  the  course  may  be  lengthened  to  three  years. 

Section  19  fixes  the  maximum  national  contribution  in  eacli  school  to  elementary 
education  in  future. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  is  slightly  below  what  a  good  school  should  receive 
now,  apart  from  any  grant  for  specific  subjects  or  for  pupil  teachers. 

Thus,  no  school  started  hereafter  can  get  more  than  20  shillings  for  senior  scholars 
and  17  shillings  for  infant  scholars.  At  present  a  good  senior  department  easily  gets 
from  21  to  22  or  23  shillings  in  the  case  of  a  department  limited  to  upper  standards, 
and  many  girls'  schools  earn  an  additional  shilling  for  needlework.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  a  bad  thing  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of  a  large  number  of  subjects  for  the  sake 
of  special  grants.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  new  limitation  of  the  grant,  espe> 
cially  coupled  with  the  new  limit  in  school  maintenance,  will  induce  many  school 
boards  to  set  before  them  a  lower  type  of  teacher  and  of  teaching  as  all  that  they 
can  afibrd  to  secure.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  policy  of  several  even  among^ 
the  larger  boards  (it  were  invidious  to  name  them  in  this  article)  could  point  to 
school  boards  where  this  regulation  will  distinctly  lower  the  teaching.    It  will— to 
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Qse  tho  exnltiug  phrase  of  a  leading  Roman  Catholic— clip  the  wings  and  claws  of 
the  school  boards;  and  the  bill  is  meant  to  do  60.    *    *^    * 

It  is  obvious  that  the  working  of  section  3  along  with  section  19  must  tend  to  put 
all  schools,  good  or  bad  alike,  on  a  dead  level  as  far  as  regards  Government  grant, 
with  this  important  reservation,  that  whereas  the  board  schools  from  their  superior 
efficiency  have  hitherto  received  more  than  the  voluntary  schools,  henceforward  the 
voluntary  schools  are  to  receive  4  shillings  a  head  more  than  the  board  schools. 

The  effect  of  the  two  clauses  together  will  be  that  in  a  town  like  Birmingham  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  board  schools  hitherto  will  have  obtained  a  credit  for  the 
town  with  the  education  department,  whereby,  while  the  grants  to  the  board  schools 
will  be  cut  down,  the  grants  to  the  voluntary  schools  will  be  largely  augmented. 

As  to  the  repeal  of  the  17  shillings  and  6  pence  limit,  it  need  only  be  repeated  that 
if  no  new  obligation  to  find  some  definite  proportion  of  the  cost  from  bona  fide  vol- 
untary contribations  be  introduced,  we  shall  rapidly  pass  to  a  state  of  things  whore, 
in  many  parishes  the  community  will  find  all  tho  money,  parents  of  all  opinion 
will  be  forced  to  send  their  children,  and  the  clergy  of  one  denomination  will  have 
the  whole  management. 

Section  27 :  This  section  introduces  a  serious  innovation.  School  boards  must  make 
reasonable  arrangements  for  any  kind  of  dogmatic  teaching  in  their  schools  and  so 
must  other  managers.  The  education  department  is  sole  judge  of  what  is  reason- 
able. May  that  department  rule  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  the  religious 
opinion  to  be  taught  and  the  requiring  them  to  give  the  instruction  is  reasonable, 
or  must  the  teaching  necessarily  bo  given  by  outsiders  f  If  the  latter,  there  might 
not  be  mach  objection  to  the  arrangement  if  it  were  part  of  a  scheme  that  provided 
universally  for  schools  under  public  local  management,  but  what  is  wanted  is  not 
to  break  np  tho  school  into  a  group  of  conventicles,  but  to  secure  that  tho  local 
majority  of  parents  shall  obtain  teachers  and  management  which  have  their  confi- 
dence. There  are  many  rural  x>arishes  where  the  majority  of  the  children  attending 
the  church  school  are  Dissenters,  and  yet  in  such  a  school  the  clergyman  may  adver- 
tise for  and  require  a  strong  churchman,  a  fasting  communicant,  one  who  will  attend 
the  daily  service. 

The  advertisements  that  appear  in  the  Church  scholastic  newspaper  are  most  exact- 
ing in  their  reqoirements,  and  often  the  reticence  of  the  advertisement  is  supple- 
mented  by  searching  private  inquiries.  Tho  Roman  Catholic  says  that  in  his  school 
he  requires  the  whole  atmosphere  throughout  the  school  time  to  bo  penetrated  with 
Catholicism.  Schools  for  minorities  such  as  tho  Roman  Catholics  are  nearly  always 
in  populous  centers  and  supplement  the  general  schools  of  tho  nation.  But  what 
should  be  demanded  is  that  the  nation  should  come  first  and  tho  sects  should  take 
the  second  place.  Let  us  enfranchise  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school  by  making 
them  the  public  servants  of  a  wide  local  community,  not  the  dependents  of  the 
clergy  of  any  one  denomination,  with  ecclesiastical  duties  first  iu  the  estimation 
of  their  clerical  employer,  while  their  public  and  lay  usefulness  takes  the  second 
place.     •    *    * 

The  writer  is  well  assured  that  never  have  proposals  been  made  more  thoroughly 
reactionary,  more  hostile  to  education  and  to  public  self-government,  more  favorable 
to  private,  autocratic,  and  clerical  domination  than  those  which  pervade  this  bill. 

The  trifling  proposal  to  raise  the  age  of  half-time  exemption  from  11  to  12  was  one 
which  all  parties  were  agreed  to  last  year,  and  which  can  not  be  taken  as  a  conces- 
cion  to  bribe  us  to  agree  to  the  body  of  the  bill. 

As  to  what  concerns  secondary  education,  the  proposals  are  obscure,  iudefiuite 
and  imperfect.  The  great  question  of  secondary  education  should  be  treated  in  a 
separate  act,  and  not  mixed  up  with  the  intensely  polemical  matters  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

If  the  English  working  people  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  the  national 
gysteni  which  was  slowly  establishing  itself  among  them,  and  was  doing  so  much 
for  their  children,  they  will  put  back  foiv years  the  date  of  their  full4utellectual  and 
social  enfranchisement.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIv 
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EDUCATION  m  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.' 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  constitutional  monarchy;  area,  England  and  Wales,  58,186 

sqnaro  miles;  population  (estimated,  1894),  30,060,763;  Scotland,  29,820  square 

miles;  population,  4,123,038;  Ireland,  32,583  square  miles;  population  (census, 

1891),  4,701,750. 
For  previous  articles  on  education  in  Great  Britain,  see  the  following : 
Detailed  view  of  the  educational  system  of  England.    (Report  for  1888-89,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  78-111.) 
Religious  and  moral  training  in  public  elementary  schools,  England  and  Wales. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  438-457.) 
Brief  view  of  the  educational  system,  with  current  statistics,     (Report  for  1889-90, 

Vol.  I,  pp.  237-248.) 
Educational  system  of  Scotland.    (Ibid.,  pp.  187-236.) 
Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280.) 
Brief  view  of  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  current  statistics  and  compari- 
son with  1876  (England),  1880  (Scotland).     (Report  for  1890-91,  Vol.  I,  pp.  125- 

134.) 
Provision  for  secondary  and  for  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.    (Ibid.,  pp. 

1^-150.) 
Educational  system  of  Ireland.     (Ibid.,  pp.  151-164.) 
Elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1892.    (Report  for  1891-92,  Vol. 

I,  pp.  97-101.) 
Technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.    (Ibid.,  pp.  105-137.) 
Elementary  education  in  Great  Britain.    (Report  for  1892-93,  Vol.  I,  pp.  203-208.) 
Beligions  instruction  under  the  London  school  board.    (Report  for  1892-93,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  208-218.) 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  statistics  and  movements,  1893.     (Report  for 

1893-94,  Part  I,  pp.  165-185.) 
Educational  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  statistics  and  movements,  1893- 

94.     (Report  for  1,894-95,  Vol.  I,  pp.  257-273.) 

The  official  reports  of  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  1895-90  have  been  already  submitted  to  Parliament,  but  have 
not  yet  reached  this  office.  The  principal  statistics,  here  tabulated 
have  been  obtained  from  various  official  statements.  A  very  graphic 
survey  of  the  English  field  was  presented  by  the  vice-president  of  the 
education  department,  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  submitting  to  the  House  his 
estimates  for  189C-97.  His  speech  is  reproduced  in  this  chapter,  sup. 
plemented  by  that  of  Mr.  Yoxall,  who  has  long  been  identified  with 
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educational  work,  and  wlio  was  elected  as  a  member  from  Nottingham 
to  represent  the  interests  of  elementary  education  in  the  House. 

The  matter  is  introduced  by  a  concise  view  of  the  system  from  an  Eng- 
lish source,  ^  with  detailed  tables  reproduced  from  the  Schoolmaster. 

Tablk  1. — Summary  of  educational  wtatietica — Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


Sources  of  information. 


Statesman's    Year- 
JSook,  1896. 


Official  rci>ort . 


Stati'sman's    Y  oar- 
Book,  18M. 


Official  report . 


Institution. 


Great  Britain,  England  and 
Wales. 

Universities : 

Oxford  (23  colleges) 

Cambridge  (19  colleges) 

Durham  ( I  college) 

Detached  colleges  (15) 

University  colleges  for  wo- 
men (4). 

Bedford  college  for  women . . . 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 


Scotland. 

Universities: 

Aberdeen  (1  college) 
Edinburgh  (1  college) 


Glasgow  (1  college)... 
St.  Andrews  (2  colleges) . 


Dundee  University  oollego  , 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

TrainingcoUegeaforelemcntarj 
teachers. 

Ireland. 


Statesman's 
])ook,  18(10. 


Y  e  a  r  • 


Universities: 

Dublin  University  (1  college) . 

Belfast  Quoen'H  College 

Cork  Queen's  College 

Galwa.v  (Queen's  College 

onirittl  report i  Elementary  day  schools 

I  Training  colleges  for  elementary 

I      teachers. 

( >ttii  Ittl  rt'i»ort,  18J5-96.    Department  of  science  and  art: 

Science  schools  and  cUtsses. . . 

Art  schools  and  classes 


Date     Registered   Professors 

of         students 
report,    or  pupils,      teachers 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1895 
1895 


a  3, 256 

2,839 

171 

h  11, 778 

379 

190 

5, 325, 858 

270, 285 

4.296 


93 
107 

13 
757 


121, 244 


1895 

r691 

1895 

d2,836 

1895 

« 1,842 

1895 

/204 

1895 

107 

1895 
1895 

092,202 
45,4CT 

1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1894 


1895 
1895 


1.123 
353 
224 
108 
^826,046 
088 


M88.380 
A  136. 768 


49 
08 
99 
28 
19 
15,023 
87 


64 
20 
26 
23 
11,793 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$945, 050 


}    7,098,350 


t3.727,3S« 


r 


a  Undergraduates. 
6  Includes  902  women. 
0  Includes  85  women. 
(( Includes  162  women. 
e  Includes  245  women. 
/Includes  32  women. 


a  Average  enrolment. 

A  In  addition  to  pupils  in  elementary  schools 

receiving  grants  from  the  department. 
I  Total  expenditure  by  department  of  science 

and  art. 


The  eutire  province  of  secondary  iustructiou  is  omitted  from  the  above 
table,  as  no  summaries  for  tbis  department  are  attainable.  Recent  esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  890,000,  including  the  90,000  pupils  in  higher  board 
schools.  In  Scotland  73  secondary  schools  (i.  e.,  30  public  high  schools, 
24  endowed  schools,  and  19  private  schools)  have  submitted  to  the 
scbeiuc  of  Government  inspection.  The  number  presenting  candidates 
fur  the  (lovernment  ^Heaving  certificate"  in  1894  was  270,  and  the 

)  A  iligt^bt  t»f  tho  now  education  bill  with  historical  introduction;  etc.    Knight  dc 
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number  of  candidates  13,173.  The  intermediate  education  board  of  Ire- 
land, a  public  examining  body,  reports  7,682  students  (5,816  boys  and 
1,866  girls)  as  coming  up  for  examination  in  1894. 

THE  ENGLISH   SYSTEM. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  educational  system  of  England  may  be  thus 
briefly  outlined : 

(1)  School  boards  have  jurisdiction  over  nearly  20,000,000  of  tho  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  school  attendance  committees  over  10,000,000.  Tho  former 
bodies  have  power  to  provide  school  accommodation  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
seats  in  their  district,  while  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  limited  entirely  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  as  to  children's  labor  and  school  attendance. 

(2)  The  voluntary  managers  havo  provided  and  maintained  three-fifths  of  tho 
elementary  school  accommodation  of  the  country. 

(3)  While  tho  school  boards  have  power  to  build  and  maintain  their  schools  on 
tho  security  of  their  local  rates,  the  voluntary  schools  rely  on  their  endowments  and 
subscriptions  for  such  building  and  maintenance. 

(4)  While  in  the  voluntary  schools  religious  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  denominations  which  established  them  may  be  given,  at 
regulated  times  and  subject  to  the  right  of  withdrawal  of  all  children  whose  parents 
do  not  desire  it  for  them,  in  a  school  board  school  no  religious  teaching  or  religious 
formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  a  particular  denomination  may  be  given. 

(5)  The  grants  last  year  amounted  in  day  schools  to  £4,137,713  ($20,688,565).  The 
average  expenditure  per  scholar  is  slightly  over  £2  ($10);  in  board  schools  it  is 
£2  lOs.  ($12.50),  and  the  average  rate  of  grant  per  head  toward  this  expenditure  is 
188.  6d.  ($4.62i). 

The  following  detailed  tables,  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  are 
reproduced,  with  explanatory  comments,  from  the  Schoolmaster  of 
April  25, 1896: 

Table  2. — Classified  view  of  schools  and  scholars. 


Denominations. 


Schools  connected  with 
National  Society  or 
CbnrcU  of  Eneland  .. 

W^eyan  schools 

Roman  Catholic  schools . 

British,  nndenom  {na- 
tional, and  other 
schools 

School  board  schools  . . . 

Total,  1»5 

Total,  1890 


11,834 
480 
994 


1,176 
5,316 


19,800 
19,498 


Number  of  departments  in  which 
separate  head  teachers  are  employed. 


Boys. 'Girls.   Mixed.    ^J°^     Total. 


1,866 

34 

211 


181 


1,701 

28 

227 


142 
1,747 


4,131 
4,218  ' 


.3,845 
3,829 


9,419 
445 
744 


930 
3,372 


3,531 
246 

481 


409 
2,824 


14. 910 
14,560 


1  7, 491 
I  0,861 


16, 517 

753 

1,693 


1,662 
9,752 


30.377 
29,468 


1?" 

i 
n 

Number  of 
for  whon 
modation 
vided. 

Number  of 
on  the 

1 

2, 707, 780 
189.955 
367,344 

2,278,729 
162.057 
285,232 

355,726 
2,345,467 

289.587 
2, 310, 253 

5.966,272 
5, 666,  507 

5, 325,  858 
4,825,560 

1,854,619 
13«.203 
230,893 


235,768 
1.894,943 


4,346.426 
3, 732, 327 
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Tablb  3. — Subjects  of  instruction  other  than  the  three  eUmentarjf  branches. 


Number  of  departmenta  in 
which  ainging  is  taught. 

Number  of  achoola   In 
irhich     inatmction    1  a 
given  to  deaf  or  blind 
aoholara. 

Number  of  achoola  to 
acholan  in  which  in- 
atruction   ha  a   been 
given  in— 

Denominations. 

i 

IS 

i 

i 

1 

108 
1 
4 
5 
79 

1 

9 

1 

1^ 

Church  achoola 

5,447 

88 

400 

871 

1,526 

1.824 
14 

217 
63 

233 

9.087 
650 
1,004 
1,214 
7,799 

10,824 

474 

925 

1,068 

4,854 

220 
27 
21 
51 

630 

138 

21 

7 

83 

430 

1,570 

Wealevan  aohotda 

66 

Koman  Catholic  achoola 

138 

British  achoola 

162 

Board  achoola 

28 

1,246 

Total,  1895 

Total,  1890 

7,892   2.351 
13.054  2,244 

19.754 
13,883 

197 
90 

28 

18,145 

M9 

632 

3.185 

1 

Denominations. 


Church  achoola 

AVcaleyan  achoola 

Soman  Catholic  achoola 

British  achoola 

Board  achoola 

Total,  ISM 

Total.  14^90 


11} 

Pi 


Number  of  aohools  in 
which  girla  have  been 
taught  — 


573  1 
38  ' 
80  , 
96  , 

785  ' 


808 

81 

105 

152 

1,629 


27 


6    . 
8  '. 

37C ;. 


1. 572       2, 775 
1.414       1.554 


I 


Number  of  achoola, 
in  which  have 
been  eatab> 
lished^ 


3 


a 


5,200 
160 
249 
396 

2,405 


8,410 
2,498 


3,927 
127 
325 
315 

1.687 


6.881 
4.401 


1  UVv<8  AND  SrKCIFlC   SI'IUKCTS.* 

In  oouucotUm  with  cttt*-*  awUjccta,  it  -will  be  seen  from  the  next  table  that  wbilo 
Kt^gUMi  ia  ^radiull^*  XMn^  discarded,  elementary  science  and  history  are  increasing 
ill  lavor.  i)oi«)tra)>b> ,  too,  shows  slight  sij^na  of  a  growing  popularity.  Needle- 
Wi^rK  rta  rt  o)um  aul\|iH^t  dt>cs  not  vary  much.  Trobably  in  a  few  years'  time,  when 
oUiocI  U'Moua  hi^>o  lH>en  universally  adopted^  this  table  will  undergo  considerable 
vbrtttm^,  „ 


Hulji'ot. 


Number  of  depart* 
roents  taking  up 
ns  n  class  subject. 

1890.      I     1895. 


KnglUh 

(Joograpby 

Klemeutary  science 

History 

Needlework 


20,304 

32,367 

32 

414 

7,758 


16,280 

15,702 

1,712 

3,597 

7.306 


,  Ut  bpeolflcs,  we  note  first  of  all  the  leaps  and  bounds  which  "shorthand** 
Ui  (MUMilarity  as  a  specific  subject.    Amongst  the  other  subjects,  algebra, 
uui  pliysiology,  and  domestic  economy  apparently  are  making  the  great- 
^  . ,       |.u(iu,  for  the  first  time  for  several  years,  shows  a  slight  increase. 


\  u  i  <  Ou"*»»  lu'ttdH  provision  is  made  for  subjects  above  the  olements^Qjp 
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Papils  examined  ixi- 


1890. 


Algebra 30, 

EucM \ 

Mensuration j 

Mechanics 

LaUn 

French  or  German 

Physiology 

Botany 

Agricnlturo 

Chemistry 

Sound,  light,  and  heat 

Magnetism  and  electricity 

Domestic  economy 

Shorthand 

Other  subjects  * 


035 

977 

662 
360 
232 

842 


007 
183 
293 
094 

Cll 


1895. 


38,237 

1,468 

6.614 

23,806 

250 

12,859 

17,003 

2,483 

1,196 

3,850 

914 

3,198 

36,230 

10.332 

4,654 


» Bookkeeping,  geology,  elementary  science,  history,  hygiene,  ftnit  culture,  natural  philosophy, 
n^vigatloD,  practical  mechanics,  social  economy,  and  Welsh. 

Tabl£  4. — Comparative  view  of  free  r».  paying  pupiU. 

The  figures  for  this  year  show  that  although  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  so  rapid  as 
in.  the  years  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  remission  of  fees 
(1891),  still  the  time  is  not  distant  when  few  children  in  primary  schools  will  pay 
feesy  and  where  fees  are  paid  it  is  noticeahle  that  the  majority  pay  a  penny  per  week 
or  less.  Not  one  child  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  pays  more  than  1  penny  per  week. 
Bot  this  growth  of  free  education  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  table. 


Free. 

Number  c 

Paying 
fees. 

f  schools. 

Tear. 

Paying  not      Paying 
moro  than     more  than 
1  penny  per  1  penny  per 
week.            week. 

1805 

4,519,159 
4,377,741 
4,236,867 
3,880,622 

780,310 

821,000 

889,506 

1,124,732 

459.567 
485,312 
523,686 
619, 191 

320,743 

Ig94 

335,688 

1803 

365,826 

IS92 

605,641 

Table  5. — Effects  of  the  Jaw  for  the  remission  of  fees. 

In  looking  at  the  increase  in  our  Rchool  population,  it  is  well  to  examine  how  far 
the  almost  entire  abolition  of  fees  has  affected  the  attendance.  Wo  notice,  as  the 
next  table  will  indieate,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance,  and  also  in  number  of  children  who  attend  school  after  reaching  the  age  of 
10.  This  year,  however,  does  not  show  any  very  great  strides  in  either  direction. 
It  most  not  bo  overlooked,  though,  that  an  increase  in  percentage  of  attendance  of 
one-tenth  means  an  additional  5,000  children. 


During  i 
year  previ- '  First  year 
oos  to  pass-'  of  working 
ing  of  free-  lof  free-edn- 
ooacation  ,  cation  act. 
act.       I 


Jncrease  in  nnmbers  on  the  rolls,  per 
cent , 

Increase  in  average  attendance,  per 
I      cent , 

Actual  number  of  attendances  made  per 
k  .  hundred  of  possible  attendances,  per 
f'  cent 

Actual  number  of  children  attending 
I     schoolover  lOyearsof  age 

Children  attending  orer  10 — per  cent. . 


Second 
year  of 

worl  * 

free- educa- 
tion act. 


.«.  «*    1  Third  year 

'"2*      of  working 

:^.l?.i?roff,oe-ed5. 

cation  act. 


I 


.160  I 
.593  I 

77.670  I 

1,622,056 
33.4  I 


4.22 
3.68 

77.281 

1, 682, 600 
33.5 


2.3 
5.06 

79. 555 

1,758.597 
34.1 


1.5 
3.2 

81.3 

1,807,926 
,34.5 


' Digitized  by 


Google 


Fourth 
year  of 
working  of 
free-educa- 
tion act 
(1895). 


1.7 
2.1 

81.6 

1, 877, 276 
35.2 
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Table  6. — J  dull  teachers^  number,  grade,  and  training. 


Denominations. 


Church  schools 
Wesloyan  Rchoola 
Roman  Catholic 

schools 
British  schools 
Board  schools 

Total,  1895 
Total,  1890 


To  the  totals  above  given,  92,580  in  1895  (73,533  in  1890),  shoald  be  added  tlie 
number  of  pupil  teachers,  28,664  in  1895  (29,610  in  1890),  giving  as  grand  totals 
121,244  in  1895  (103,143  in  1890). 

Table  7. — Average  salaries  of  certificated  teachers. 


Masters. 


Denominations. 


Head. 


•   tOO«M 


t^  00  • 


S'u  O  S  g 


\    £   9.  d. 

Chnrch  schools '121    4  3 

Wesley  an  schools...    170  13  6 
Roman    Catholic  i 

schools 117    3  3 

British  schools 143  10  1 

Board  schools 162  U  0 

Total,  1895....    137  10  10 
Total,  1800....    134    2    C 


I' 
Mi 

p  is  C 
}Z5 


4,256 
63 

28 

262 

1.423 

6,022 
5,332 


£    ».   d. 

74  19    6 

84  12    2 


79  1 
02  12 
103    0 


97  13 
80  17 


I 
1 


£  9.  d. 
114  0  10 
150    3    6 

105  3  3 
130  6  0 
127    2  11 

122  G  7 
110  18    5 


Mistresses. 


3.610 
2 

315 
153 

478 

£  ».  d. 
52  G  3 
54  1  0 

52  12  5 
57  1  3 
81  14  G 

4,563 
4,501 

73  7  0 
66  1  9 

£    i.  d. 

75  10  5 

80  13  0 

66  14  4 

81  5  9 
114    4  3 

87  11  0     4,563  ;     73    7    0       81    3    3 

82  17  5     4,501  I    66    1    9       76    0    5 


£  ».  d, 
00  19  10 
73    3    9 

62  17  2 
72  0  3 
93    4    5 


Table  8. — Annual  expenditure  and  Parliamentary  grant  in  board  and  voluntary  sckooU 

at  specified  dates. 


Average  cost  per  child 
in  average  attend- 
ance. 


Voluntary        Board 
schools.        schools. 


£  t.  d. 


1  Hi 

5  m 

7  If 

8  4} 

8    U 


Average  annual  grant 
paid  per  child  in 
average  attendance. 


Voluntary        Boanl 
schools.        schools. 


*.  d. 

9  7 

0  0^ 

15  5 

17  6i 

18  Ok 
18  OJ 
18  1| 
18  2i 


8.    d. 


l\ 


15 
18 

18    9| 
18  11 

18  lU 

19  11 
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Prior  to  1876  the  amount  of  the  Gtoverument  grant  to  a  school  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  raiaed  local  ly .  The  law  passed  that  year  provided  that  the  grant  might  exceed 
the  local  income  hut  should  not  he  more  than  17s.  6d.  per  capita  without  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  local  funds.  In  view  of  the  proposal  to  aholish  this  limit  it  has 
heen  declared  that  voluntary  suhscriptions  declined  as  a  consequence  of  the  liheral 
Government  provisions  of  1876.  The  following  tahle  shows  in  fact  that  a  reduction 
in  the  per  capita  of  voluntary  suhscriptions  did  follow  that  change : 

Table  9. — Sources  of  income  of  denominational  schooUf  with  the  cost  and  arnount  from 
each  source  per  capita  of  attendance, 

DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Year. 


1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
I8?2 
18)S3 
1884 
1885 
ISSC, 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
18»4 


On  the  vote  for  £4,162,232  ($20,811,160)  to  complete  the  sum  of 
£7,122,213  ($35,611,065)  necessary  for  public  elemeiitiiry  education  in 
England  and  Wales,  including  tlie  expenses  of  the  education  office  in 
London,  Sir  J.  Gorst  (Cambridge  University)  said: 


THE   IN'CRKASED   ESTIMATE   AND   THE    REASONS   FOR  IT. 

The  expenditure  during  the  past  year  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  the  year  hefore 
by  £275,000,  It  was  greater  than  had  heen  expected,  and  a  supplementary  estimate 
had  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  excess.  Tho  increased  expenditure  was  well  spread  over 
all  the  principal  items.  I  do  not  know  that*  there  is  anything  in  the  increased 
expenditure  to  call  for  special  mention,  except  that  it  indicates  the  continued 
progress  of  e<lucation  in  the  country.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  numbers  on  the 
books,  an  iftcrease  in  the  average  attendance  of  those  on  the  hooks,  and  an  increase 
in  the  grants  that  the  children  earn.  In  the  coining  year  we  have  only  estimated 
for  an  increase  of  £186,000.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  fart  that  the  stimulus  jriven 
to  education  by  the  act  of  1891  is  gradually  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  progress 
in  all  parts  of  education,  which  still  goes  on,  is  the  normal  increase  due  to  tlio 
iDcreaso  in  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  This  increase  of  £186,001) 
Is  again  spread  over  every  item  of  expenditure.  The  cost  of  inspection  has  increased 
ebiedy  because  the  evening  schools  are  just  now  making  great  progress,  and  because 
tbe  new  system  of  making  two  surprise  visits  a  year,  instead  of  the  regular  inspectLou 
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formerly  made  once  a  year,  lias  increased  the  inspectors'  traveling  expenses.  The 
decrease  of  £3^645  in  the  charges  for  pensions  irhich  appears  on  the  estimates  is 
apparent  and  not  real.  In  previous  years  £6,710  had  to  be  provided  in  order  to 
defray  the  temporary  cost  of  the  exchange  from  half-yearly  to  quarterly  payments, 
and,  so  far  from  there  being  a  diminution  in  the  charge  for  pensions,  there  is  really 
an  increase  of  £3,065,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pensions  given  of  129. 
Another  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  the  increased  payments  which 
will  have  to  bo  made  to  school  boards  under  tho  ninety-soventh  section  of  the  act  of 
1870,^  a  section  which  was  very  much  discussed  in  our  education  debates.  The 
effect  of  that  discussion  was  to  rejreal  to  some  school  boards  rights  to  grants  out  of 
tho  consolidated  fund,  which  they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  consequence 
will  be  that  every  school  board  which  is  entitled  to  such  a  grant  will  make  a  demand 
for  it,  which  we  calculate  will  take  £8,850,  and  even  that  may  prove  too  small  a  sum. 

INCREASE   IN   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE    IN   DAY   AND   NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

But  tho  groat  increase  in  expenditure  this  year,  as  in  other  years,  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  tho  grants  made  to  day  scholars.  Tho  increase  wo  auticipate  this  year  is 
70,000  in  average  attendance,  a  penny  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  grant  earned,  and 
an  increase  in  tho  amount  which  has  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  that 
purpose  of  £86,000.  Since  1891,  when  the  last  education  act  was  passed,  tho  increase 
in  average  attendance  is  as  follows:  In  1891  tho  increase  was  only  0.86  i>er  cent,  the 
normal  increase;  in  1892  it  sprang  up  to  3.22;  in  1893,  to  5.92;  in  1894  it  sank  to  3.47; 
in  1895,  to  2.3;  and  this  year,  we  anticipate,  to  2.2;  so  that,  although  tho  increase 
has  become  less  rapid,  it  has  not  yet  gone  down  to  tho  normal  rate  of  1890.  Then 
there  is  an  increase  in  tho  feo  grant  of  £48,500.  There  is  also  a  satisfactory  in- 
crease in  the  charges  for  evening  schools.  In  1893,  when  the  evening  school  code 
was  first  introduced,  there  wero  1,977  evening  schools  and  115,000  scholars.  Now 
there  are  3,421  evening  schools  and  270,000  scholars;  so  that,  while  tho  evening 
schools  have  doubled,  tho  scholars  have  more  than  doubled. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TUB  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

Tho  schools  for  tho  blind  and  deaf  also  show  an  increase.  In  1895  there  were  79 
schools  certified  with  accommo<lations  for  4,130  children,  and  there  was  an  actual 
grant  made  that  year  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  respect  of  3,148  children. 
This  grant  is  3  guineas  a  year  for  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  receiving  an  elementary 
education,  and  an  additional  2  guineas  for  every  child  who  receives  manual  instruc- 
tion or  industrial  training.  The  whole  of  the  3,148  children  in  1895  received  the 
grant  for  elementary  instruction,  but  only  1,934  obtained  the  grant  for  industrial 
training,  so  that  tho  average  grant  per  child  that  year  was  £3  8s.  For  tho  current 
year  wo  estimate  that  the  grant  will  be  for  3,148  children,  being  an  average  of  £3 
lOs.  9d.  per  child. 

CONCERNING   COOKERY  AND   LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Cooking  and  laundry  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  is,  on  tho  whole,  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  girls  taught  cookery  in  the  past  year  was 
135,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  13,000  during  the  year.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  than  half  a  million  of  girls  attending  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  who  aro  qualified  to.  be  taught  cookery,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable 
room  for  expansion  in  tho  teaching  of  that  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
progress  will  go  on  with  accelerated  rapidity  in  the  years  to  come.  Tho  teaching  of 
laundry  work  in  the  elementary  schools  has  only  gono  on  for  four  or  five  years.  In 
the  last  year  the  advance  in  the  number  of  girls  to  whom  grants  were  made  was  very 
extraordinary.    It  was  62  per  cent  over  the  number  in  the  year  before.    In  1891, 


'  Providing  for  special  aid  in  exceptional  cases. 
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when  tho  grant  for  laundry  'work  was  first  made,  the  number  of  girls  was  632;  in 
1892itTra8  2,766;  in  1893  it  was  5,640;  in  1894  it  was  7,338,  and  in  1895  it  was  11,720; 
so  that  tho  teaching  of  laundry  work  is  only  beginning.  It  has  already  made  such 
progress  that  we  may  anticipate  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  taught  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

THE  SUPPLY  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  do  not  think  that,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  teachers,  we  are  making  that  prog- 
ress we  all  desire.  There  will  be  in  the  present  year  an  increase  of  £36,000  for 
training  colleges.  Bnt  this  increase  is  really  only  tfn  apparent  increase.  There  is  a 
temporary  reduction  in  the  estimate  for  1895-96  owing  to  tho  change  in  the  academical 
year  from  December  31  to  June  30,  and  therefore  tho  increase  in  tho  grant  to  training 
colleges  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  I  wisb  we  could  see  our  way  to  a  very  great 
increase  in  tho  expenditure  upon  the  training  of  teachers.  At  present  there  are  43 
residential  colleges,  and  these  are  attended  by  1,384  men  and  2,100  women.  Besides 
these,  there  are  14  day  training  colleges,  attended  by  385  men  and  426  women.  Tak- 
ing these  colleges  together,  the  whole  number  of  teachers  they  had  in  training  was 
4,296,  and  they  turned  out  annually  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
schools  to  the  number  of  about  2,100.  This  number  is  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  tho  existing  schools,  and  if  the  wishes  of  the  Government  were  car- 
ried out,  and  tho  education  in  all  the  voluntary  schools  of  tho  country  and  tho  poor 
board  schools  made  more  efficient,  the  number  of  teachers  turned  out  would  be 
lamentably  deficient. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF   THE    UNQUALIFIED   PRACTITIONER. 

I  havo  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  this  vote  I  shall  be  taken 
to  task  by  houorablo  members,  perhaps  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  for  the  failure 
of  tho  provisions  of  the  code  to  secure  that  every  teacher  is  a  properly  qualified 
teacher.  I  will  not  anticipate  my  answer  to  those  objections  farther  than  to  say 
that  wo  could  not  get  properly  certificated  and  qualified  teachers,  and  that  we  had  to 
take  thoso  we  could  get.  It  is  most  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
early  to  secure  a  very  much  greater  increase  in  tho  number  of  efficient  teachers  for 
our  schools,  especially  if  we  are  to  make  some  progress  in  the  efficiency  of  our  ele- 
mentary education.  I  may  be  told  that  tho  account  I  have  given  to  the  committee 
is  a  very  sanguine  one,  but  the  committee  must  recollect  that  I  have  been  talking 
only  of  the  averages,  of  the  result  of  the  summing  up  of  the  educational  proceedings 
of  all  the  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  And  when  you  look  at  it  in  the  aggregate 
it  is  a  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  one  for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
But  this  does  not  in  the  least  contradict  what  I  stated  to  the  House  in  the  early 
days  of  tho  session,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  if  tho  committee  were  to 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  things  in  the  gross  are  very  satisfactory  there 
is  therefore  no  room  for  any  reform  in  large  classes  of  schools  in  this  country. 

INEFFICIENT   BOARDS   OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Notwithstanding  this  excellent  total,  there  are  many  schools  in  the  country,  both 
board  and  voluntary  schools,  in  which  i^  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  education  is 
efficient  or  satisfactory.  There  aro  voluntary  school  managers  who  have  not  got  the 
means  to  provide  that  standard  of  teaching  which  it  is  desirable  should  bo  secured  for 
tho  children  of  the  people ;  there  are  managers  of  voluntary  schools  in  many  of  our 
^eat  cities  who  are  quite  unable,  from  lack  of  moans,  to  bring  up  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  their  schools  to  tho  same  level  which  is  attained  in  the  board  schools  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  which  havo  the  advantage  of  support  out  of  the  rates. 
And  there  are  many  school  boards,  some  in  country  districts,  where  they  care  very  lit- 
tle for  education,  and  where  tho  conduct  of  their  small  village  schools  is  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  and  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.    There  aro  also  mai^y  school  boards 
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in  large  and  populous  centers  "who  Lave  efficient  schools  and  who  do  their  utmost  to 
keep  their  schools  efficient,  hut  who,  owing  to  the  small  ratahle  value  of  their  areas 
as  compared  with  the  enormous  numher  of  children  they  have  to  educate,  have  a  strain 
put  upon  them  which  is  almost  intolerable,  and  under  which  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that,  unless  Parliament  does  something  to  relieve  it,  they  will  be  entirely 
broken  down. 

TIMELY  WARNING — **OUR  RIVALS   IN  FRANCE  AND   GERMANY  AND  THE   STATES." 

Therefore  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  go  away  with  any  idea  that  in  what  I  have 
now  said  I  intend  to  unsay  what  I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  as  to  the 
urgent  necessity  which  we  are  under  if  we  intend  our  education  to  advance  and  if 
we  wish  to  give  to  the  children  an  education  anything  like  that  which  is  being  given 
by  our  rivals  in  France  and  Germany  and  the  States.  If  we  mean  to  keep  to  the 
general  level  and  not  to  fall  behind  the  general  level  of  education  which  is  now 
given  in  the  civilized  world,  I  solemnly  warn  the  committee  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  and  a  great  deal  that  administration  alone  can  not  do.  The  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  mnst  be  applied  to  this  problem,  and  I  wish  I  could  think  it 
could  be  applied  not  in  a  party  spirit,  but  with  a  sincere  desire,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  House,  to  promote  education. 

THE   STATE   AND   RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  YoxALL  congratulated  the  vice-president  upon  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  aud 
echoed  his  aspiration  that  this  question  of  education  would  be  treated  iu  future 
not  as  a  party,  but  as  a  national,  question.  He  quite  agreed  that  there  were  many 
schools  in  the  country,  both  voluntary  and  board  schools,  which  sadly  re<iuired  the 
provision  of  further  funds.  But  he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  more,  especially  upon 
the  position  of  rural  schools.  He  did  not  care  very  much  whether  they  were  rural 
board  or  rural  voluntary  schools — they  were  much  in  the  same  class — and  he  would 
point  out  that  the  rural  schools  of  England  and  Wales  were,  taken  as  a  whole,  tho 
worst  supported,  the  worst  staffed,  and  the  worst  managed  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  Earope.  They  lacked  means,  they  lacked  teachers,  and  they  lacked 
proper  government  and  proper  supervision.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing — and  this 
was  probably  true  of  6,000  or  7,000  schools  in  the  villages  of  this  country — to  find  in 
a  school  one  adult  teacher  only  with  tho  charge  of  six  and  sometimes  seven  different 
classes,  and  teaching  in  something  like  sixteen  or  seventeen  different  subjects. 
That  was  a  system  which  was  bad  educationally,  bad  nationally,  and  bad  econom- 
ically. The  great  need  of  the  country  schools  was  more  staff';  but  he  warned  the 
committee,  and  he  would  warn  the  vice-president  if  he  thought  he  needed  the  warn- 
ing, that  they  could  not  expect  these  schools  to  have  more  staff  and  better  support 
upon  a  maximum  income  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  of  33  shillings  per  scholar 
per  year  and  in  the  case  of  board  schools  of  49  shillings.  If  the  education  depart- 
ment were  to  realize  the  wishes  of  tlie  vice-president,  if  the  committee  were  to 
assent  to  continued,  to  real  progress  in  their  educational  affairs,  the  committee 
would  have  to  vote  a  very  much  larger  outlay  upon  education  than  had  been  the  case 
hitherto. 

EXPENDITURES  ON  EDUCATION. 

• 

The  demand  for  further  expenditure  upon  education  was  not  a  popular  idea  to  put 
forward,  but  he  would  point  out  that  this  year  they  were  spending  upon  the  army 
and  navy  at  tho  rate  of  30  shillings  per  head  of  the  population,  while  upon  educa- 
tion they  were  only  spending  at  the  rate  of  7  shillings  per  head.  Thirty  shil- 
lings ou  ships  and  sailors;  7  shillings  on  schools  an<l  scholars!  He  submitted  that 
7  shillings  per  head  of  the  population  upon  public  education  was  not  an  extravagant 
outlay.  In  other  countries  they  did  not  consider  that  outlay  fit  all  sufficient.  The 
average  expenditure  upon  maintenance  of  board  schools  in  England  and  Wales  last 
year  was  488.  9d.  per  child.    In  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  it  was  368.4<1'  per  phi  Id. 
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In  Scotland  they  spent  more  than  that,  while  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  their  rates  of  expend itare  were  also  higher.  In  the  United  States,  too, 
they  found  that  after  allowing  for  all  differences  between  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  the  two  countries,  the  sums  expended  on  education  were  far  in  excess  of  what 
they  spent  here.  Whereas  the  expenditure  in  London  per  child  for  public  educa- 
tion might  go  up  as  far  as  50  shillings,  in  New  York  it  went  up  as  high  as  £5  per 
child,  and  in  Boston  it  went  up  even  higher.  He  did  not  suggest  that  they  should 
at  one  leap  go  so  far  as  that;  but  he  did  suggest  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  and 
of  the  education  department  not  to  stipt  the  expenditure  year  by  year.  The  expen- 
diture of  money  on  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but  especially  ele- 
mentary education,  was  a  good  national  investment.  The  effect  of  the  working  of 
the  education  acts  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  had  been  to  decrease  pauperism,  and 
to  deplete  the  gaols,  and  to  raze  prisons  to  the  ground,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
drunkenness.  A  board  school  scholar  cost  the  country  48  shillings  a  year,  a  pauper 
cost  £15  a  year,  an  ordinary  prisoner  cost  £25  a  year,  and  a  convict  cost  £40  a  year, 
go  the  money  8x>ent  on  education  was  well  spent. 

THE   FOOTNOTE   TO   AKTICLE  73. 

He  wished  to  thank  the  vice-president  of  the  council  for  giving  eifect  to  several 
promises  made  last  year.  He  referred  especially  to  the  questions  of  teachers  not 
trained  in  the  colleges  and  the  system  of  teaching  and  inspecting  drawing.  But  he 
was  sorry  that  the  department  had  acceded  to  the  suggestion  to  suspend  article  73 
of  the  code  until  March  31  next.  That  article  provided  that  after  August  31  in  the 
present  year  the  size  of  the  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  reduced  in 
number.  Even  in  the  largest  and  best  board  schools  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  classes  of  80,  90,  and  100  children,  and  no  teacher  could  efficiently  teach 
so  large  a  class.  It  was  possible  to  have  larger  classes  than  the  code  permitted, 
because  the  classes  were  not  examined  in  detail^  but  the  number  of  cbihlren  in  tho 
school  was  divided  by  the  number  of  teachers.  The  right  honorable  member  for 
Kotherham  had  given  two  years'  notice  of  the  requirement  in  respect  of  smaller 
classes,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  operation  of  the  requirement 
had  been  postponed.  When  the  class  was  too  large  the  scholars  lacked  individual 
attention,  and  consequently  their  school  life  was  wasted.  In  the  grammar  schools 
the  average  nurai»er  in  the  class  was  from  15  to  20,  and  in  a  girls*  high  school  the 
average  was  from  15  to  30.  There  was,  besides,  no  need  for  the  suspension  of  the 
re<iuirement.  The  Bishop  of  London  ha<l  <!eclared  that  90  out  of  100  voluntary 
schools  in  the  country  could  meet  the  increased  requirements  without  difficulty. 

THE   UNQUALIFIED   PRACTITIONER. 

As  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  fully  qualified  teachers,  every  year  there  were 
four  times  as  many  applications  for  admission  to  the  training  colleges  as  there  were 
vacancies.  The  fault  was  that  there  were  not  enough  properly  established  training 
colleges.  The  supply  of  teachers  depended  on  local  enterprise  and  denominational 
initiative.  If  there  was  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  pupil  teachers,  it  was  because  the 
education  department  did  not  make  the  career  sufficiently  attractive.  Something 
could  be  done  under  article  68  of  the  code  which  enabled  a  young  woman  without 
qualification,  but  with  the  inspector's  approval,  to  teach  in  the  school.  These  girls 
belong  to  two  categories— those  who  had  faile<l  to  pass  the  pupil  teachers'  examina- 
tion and  those  who  had  not  even  had  that  training.  At  first  their  employment  was 
narrowly  restricted,  but  now  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  t«ach  even  in  boys' schools. 
Out  of  92,570  adult  teachers  in  schools,  66,310  were  women,  and  out  of  34,000  pupil 
teachers  26,000  were  girls.  It  looked  as  though  the  men  were  to  be  thrust  out  of 
the  profession  altogether,  and  no  doubt  in  many  circumstances  petticoat  govern- 
ment was  not  a  bad  thing  for  children.  But  there  came  a  time  in  a  boy's  school  life 
when  he  wanted  something  more,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  d^iartmeut  would 
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not  assist  further  tbo  tendency  to  replace  men  teachers  by  "women.  The  department 
was  so  anxious  to  get  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  the  elementary  schools 
that  now  tbe^'-  were  permitted  to  accept  bead  masterships  without  any  prerions  train- 
ing. Against  this  policy  of  introducing  untrained  and  unqnalified  men  into  the 
most  responsible  positions  be  must  protest.  However  high  a  man's  academic  attain- 
ments, be  might  be  a  complete  failure  when  put  in  charge  of  large  classes  and  when 
required  to  teach  them. 

THE  UELATIOXS  BETWEEN  THE  STATE  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

Ho  wished  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  whole  attitude  of  the  department  toward 
its  teachers.  The  treatment  of  the  teachers  by  the  department,  not  in  detail  but  in 
principle,  was  wholly  wrong;  it  was  shortsighted,  out  of  harmony  with  the  usual 
practice  of  Government  departments,  and  rather  cruel.  Down  to  1862  the  depart-  . 
ment  took  direct  responsibility  with  regard  to  teachers  j  it  recognized  them  and 
treated  them  as  civil  servants.  Since  1862  the  department  had  disclaimed  all 
responsibility;  it  had  said  that  it  was  no  party  to  the  engagement  of  a  teacher;  it 
refused  to  bo  a  court  of  appeal  or  even  a  moderator  in  regard  to  dismissals;  it 
shuHied  off  all  responsibility.  It  tested  tho  teacher  and  certificated  him;  it  dis- 
missed him  from  a  post  for  which  ho  was  not  qualified;  it  took  a  great  deal  of  care 
that  he  performed  the  functions  assigned  to  him,  but  it  declined,  though  it  had 
often  been  asked  to  do  it,  to  see  that  the  salary  paid  to  him  was  sufficient.  It 
shufiied  off  tho  responsibility  for  that  onto  a  board  or  committee,  which  was  in  the 
position  of  a  contractor  with  the  State.  In  other  cases  the  Government  took  care 
that  contractors  did  their  work  well,  paid  their  employees  properly,  and  treated  them 
in  a  proper  way;  it  secured  fair  play  to  tho  workers;  it  repudiated  this  responsibil- 
ity only  in  tho  case  of  teachers  in  their  relations  with  school  managers  and  school 
boards.  It  insisted  on  certain  conditions  as  to  fair  wages,  proi)er  hours,  and  suit- 
able management  in  shipbuilding  yards,  in  army  clothing  factories,  in  printing 
works,  and  as  to  their  carpenters  employed  at  South  Kensington.  Tho  local  gov- 
ernment board  took  interest  in  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  boards  of  guardians. 

THE   teacher's   PAY. 

If  a  board  of  guardians  appointed  a  medical  officer  at  an  insufficient  salary,  the 
local  government  board  said,  "  You  must  ijay  him  more."  The  education  department 
never  did  that  kind  of  thing.  Why  should  it  not  do  sot  If  it  did,  the  present 
lamentable  state  of  things  as  to  teachers  would  not  exist.  There  arc  50,836  certifi- 
cated teachers.  Tliere  were  435  who  had  salaries  of  under  £40  a  year,  or  less  than  16 
shillings  a  week;  1,342  at  under  £45  a  year,  or  less  than  18  shillings  a  week;  2,666 
at  under  £50  a  year,  or  less  than  20  shillings  a  week ;  18,395  at  salaries  under  £75  a 
year,  or  less  than  29  shillings  a  week,  and  only  2,397  who  got  salaries  of  £200  a  year 
and  over.  This  state  of  things  could  not  exist  if  tho  Government  dealt  with  school 
managers  as  it  dealt  with  other  contractors  and  saw  that  they  fulfilled  their  con- 
tracts; and  he  had  a  right  to  ask  that  the  attitude  of  the  education  department 
toward  school  managers  and  teachers  should  be  radically  changed. 

TEXTRB   AND   EXTRANEOUS   TASKS. 

These  contractors  exacted  from  teachers  tasks  which  did  not  properly  belong  to 
them—tho  performance  of  extraneous  duties  in  connection  with  church  and  pai'ochial 
work;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  department  to  secure  teachers  against  these  exac- 
tions and  impositions.  Then  managers  could  dismiss  teachers  without  justcause, 
and  for  tho  teacher  there  was  no  remedy.  If  a  question  was  asked  in  that  House 
about  a  wrongful  dismissal  the  vice-president  would  reply,  '^  We  havo  no  power  to 
interfere."  Well,  it  was  high  time  they  had  power  to  interfere.  The  teachers  were 
as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  carpenters  at  South  Kensington  or  tailors  in  army 
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clothiDg  works.  Why  should  the  education  department  decline  to  take  steps  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  teachers  when  the  House  had  determined  that  it  would 
secure  the  payment  of  fair  wages  under  Government  contracts!  They  could  do  it 
hy  simply  inserting  in  the  code  conditions  as  to  the  payment  of  grants.  They  could 
lay  down  that  grants  should  be  withheld  where  salaries  were  not  suitable  and 
sufficient,  where  extraneous  tasks  were  compulsory,  and  where  unreasonable  and 
capricious  dismissals  had  taken  place.  This  view  might  seem  to  be  new  at  present, 
but  as  time  wont  on  it  would  cease  to  be  new.  The  education  department  would 
have  to  yield  on  these  points  as  other  departments  had  yielded  on  the  labor  question, 

THE   SUPERANNUATION  QUESTION. 

In  other  departments  public  servants  who  were  in  direct  relation  with  the  Govern- 
ment received  superannuation  allowances  or  pensions,  but  in  the  case  of  the  teachers 
there  was  only  the  most  meager  provision  for  a  limited  number.  Eleven  months  had 
passed  since  the  last  debate,  when  a  favorable  statement  was  made,  but  nothing  had 
been  done  to  realize  it.  Still  the  bulk  of  aged  and  infirm  teachers  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  charity  or  the  workhouse.  That  meant  a  waste  of  educational 
resources.  The  teacher  past  work  still  "lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,"  and  that 
involved  a  waste  of  money  and  of  the  time  of  the  scholars.  The  State  did  not  get 
what  it  supposed  it  was  paying  for,  and  thus  the  question  became  an  economical  one 
as  well  as  a  sentimental  one.  But  even  the  sentiment  ought  to  have  some  weight, 
for  hero  you  had  men  and  women  who  had  worked  out  their  lives  for  a  mere  pittance; 
they  had  done  valuable  work,  contributing  to  diminish  pauperism  and  drunkenness 
and  to  empty  prisons,  and  their  reward  was  that  some  of  them  got  pensions  of  £25 
a  year,  and  the  bulk  of  them  had  not  even  that  prospect.  The  teachers  had  inti- 
mated their  willingness  to  accept  th^ minimum  scale  of  allowances  proposed  by  the 
department;  less  than  was  proposed  by  the  select  committee,  less  than  was  given  in 
the  civil  service,  less  than  the  police  scale,  and  less  than  the  county  council  scale; 
but  this  minimum,  so  accepted,  was  still  withheld.  Why,  ho  did  not  know.  The 
sum  required  was  from  £30,000  to  £35,000  a  year,  and  in  the  first  five  years  it  would 
not  bo  over  £100,000.  He  did  hope  the  right  honorable  gentleman  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  a  hope  that  something  would  be  done.  Ho  believed  that  money  ought  to  be 
given  to  voluntary  schools,  but  when  it  was  given  it  ought  to  be  on  condition  that 
tho  full  benefit  of  the  extra  grant  should  go  to  the  underpaid  teachers.  [School- 
master, July  18, 1896.] 
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Public  Industrial  Education  in  Berlin. 

When  the  old  Trade  Institute  of  the  city  of  Berlin  was  changed  into 
an  industrial  academy,  and  later  was  transformed  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Polytechnicum  of  Charlottenburg,  there  became  apparent 
a  gap  betAveen  the  public  elementary  school  work  and  the  technological 
education,  as  well  as  a  gap  between  school  and  practical  life.  It  has 
always  been  well  understood  in  Germany,  that  the  education  supported 
by  the  State  and  general  taxation  must  not  be  special  education,  but 
aim  at  general  culture.  In  other  words,  public  education  can  not  pre- 
pare for  any  particular  profession,  vocation,  or  occupation ;  it  is  intended 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  general  culture  desirable  for  all  citizens  of 
the  State.  While  thus  any  special  preparation  for  the  trades,  or  for 
commerce,  or  for  the  higher  professions  is  excluded  from  institutions 
that  offer  education  gratuitously,  on  the  other  hand  there  has  arisen  a 
difficulty  which  makes  the  establishment  of  trade  and  industrial  schools 
a  necessity.  The  labor  unions,  prompted  by  self-interest,  frequently 
prohibit  their  members  from  engaging  apprentices;  naturally  then  their 
number  is  very  small,  hence  very  few  chances  are  offered  for  the  learn- 
ing of  trades.  The  great  extension  of  mechanical  contrivances  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  has  liberated  much  human  power  that  was  for- 
merly engaged  in  mere  mechanical  performances.  Hence  the  labor  of 
the  hand  has  become  much  more  complicated,  much  more  difficult  to 
learn,  and,  therefore,  also  needs  much  more  careful  study  and  exercise. 
All  these  causes  combine  to  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  special  schools,  and  the  city  government  of  Berlin,  fully  aware  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  labor,  liberally  provided  for  them.  But  it  must 
be  well  understood  that  all  the  trade  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  skilled  laborers  in  Germany  have  this  one  characteristic 
feature,  to  wit,  that  they  bestow  less  attention  upon  manual  labor  and 
more  to  the  underlying  principles  and  the  knowledge  skilled  labor  pre- 
supposes. This  is  the  reason  why  drawing,  mathematics,  the  sciences 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  like  are  taught  in  trade  schools. 
The  shop  work,  so  often  spoken  of,  and  held  up  as  models  of  imitation 
in  this  country,  is  comparatively  very  limited  and  confines  itself  to 
mere  application  of  principles  learned  during  lessons.  It  seems  as 
though  these  German  trade  schools  carefully  abstain  from  coming  into 
competition  with  the  labor  market. 

A  recent  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Berlin, 
privy  councillor.  Dr.  Bertram,  states  that  the  sum  of  542,445  marks  was 
spent  in  the  year  1895.  Of  this  sum  86,159  marks  were  contributed  by 
the  State  of  Prussia;  325,401  marks  by  the  community  j  16,566  marks 
l»y  trade  unions,  societies,  mercantile  firms,  etc.,  and  the  board  of  trade 
oonlributed  4,000  marks;  while  110,320  marks,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
riiitii  total,  were  paid  in  the  form  of  tuition  fees.  To  this  sum  total  of 
r»lJ,4ir>  marks  ($129,102)  must  be  added  various  donations  in  form  of 
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tools  and  other  tilings,  such  as  material,  for  which  no  correct  estimate 
can  be  made.  While  this  money  is  spent  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
schools  preparing  for  skilled  labor,  there  must  be  mentioned  also  the 
fact  that  337,560  marks  ($80,339)  is  expended  by  the  city  for  so-called 
"  continuation  or  supplementary  schools,''  in  which  industrial  education 
is  a  very  essential  feature.  These  latter-named  schools  offer  i>ost- 
gradoate  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  through  the 
eight  years'  course  of  the  elementary  school.  Most  of  these  supple- 
mentary schools  off'er  gratuitous  instruction,  but  not  all.^  Though 
Berlin  is  a  metropolis  of  large  size,  it  seems  remarkable  that  it  should 
pay  about  $200,000  per  year  for  purely  industrial  education. 

How  this  sum  is  distributed,  and  for  what  purposes  it  is  used,  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  statements  taken  from  Dr.  Bertram's  report. 
The  great  variety  of  trade  institutions  and  their  scoi>c  appear-to  cover 
up  the  fundamental  idea,  but  careful  observation  reveals  it.  It  is  this: 
The  city  authorities  desire  to  give  young  men  of  aspiration  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  i>ersons  of  more  advanced 
age,  opportunities  for  the  development  of  their  sx>ecial  talents  and 
skill  that  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  found  in  the  workshop 
or  the  factory. 

It  is  the  desire  of  all  concerned  in  this  department  of  education  that 
the  student  should  not  engage  in  actual  practical  work  for  pay,  and  to 
put  the  instruction  in  close  contact  with  the  circumstances^r  occupa- 
tions of  the  learners.  Moreover,  and  this  appears  to  us  hero  in  Amer- 
ica the  more  important  and  nobler  object  of  the  schools,  the  entire 
range  of  instruction  in  these  trade  and  industrial  schools  tends  to 
unify  several  branches  of  labor  and  to  prevent  too  much  specialization. 
Apprentices  and  young  beginners  are  very  apt  in  our  modern  time  of 
application  of  machines  to  learn  to  work  mechanically.  Specialization 
is  going  so  far  that  the  workman  is  often  degraded  to  an  assistant  of 
the  machine,  instead  of  the  machine  being  his  assistant.  A  few  grips, 
a  few  touches,  a  few  motions,  are  all  the  man  has  to  do,  and  he  loses 
his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  labor  and  can  not  see  all  the  bearings  of 
a  single  trade.  These  industrial  schools  lift  the  young  man  to  a  higher 
standxK>int,  from  which  he  can  view  all  the  bearings  of  his  trade  and  its 
organic  combination  with  other  trades. 

In  accordance^ with  this  central  idea  the  choice  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion is  left  free  to  the  student,  and  a  systematic,  rigid  course  of  study  is 
introduced  only  in  cases  where  experience  has  proven  incontestably  in 
certain  trades  that  such  a  course  is  profitable.  The  authorities  also 
desire  to  interest  and  solicit  the  active  sympathy  of  trades  unions, 
societies,  and  experts,  by  offering  for  every  trade  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  apt  to  supplement  its  practical  application  by  theory.  The 
eminent  success  of  the  royal  art  schools  and  industrial  museums  is 
utilized  by  employing  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  as  teachers  in 
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the  trade  schools,  for  it  is  argued  that  a  teacher  should  know  very  much 
more  thau  he  is  to  teach.  Hence  mere  artisans  can  not  be  teachers  in 
Berlin  trade  schools.  The  authorities  insist  upon  their  being  graduates 
of  schools  of  design  and  other  art  schools.  The  system  of  industrial 
education  of  Berlin,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  entirely  developed,  and  some 
of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  system  are  still  in  their  infancy;  but  in 
the  main  features  the  course  of  education  for  youug  tradesmen  and 
skilled  artisans  is  designed  to  be  as  follows: 

First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  education  sketched  in 
the  following  lines  is  designed  for  boys,  because  trades  and  industrial 
fields  in  Germany  are,  as  a  rule,  not  crowded  with  women.  Every  boy, 
then,  may  attend  a  public  elementary  school,  the  so-called  i)eople'8 
school,  which  offers  instruction  gratuitously.  If  he  and  his  parents 
conclude  to  aim  at  a  higher  educAtion  than  the  elementary  schools  ofier, 
ho  may  enter  one  of  the  twelve  higher  burger  schools  in  Berlin,  called 
Realschulen,  which  are  so  organized  that  a  boy  coming  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  at  the  age  of  12  years  may  at  once  enter  the  fourth  grade, 
above  which  instruction  in  foreign  languages  begins.  These  schools 
admit  pupils  at  10  years  of  age,  but  in  the  first  two  years  the  chief 
work  consists  of  language  (mother  tongue),  history,  a  little  of  the  science 
of  physics,  and  geometry.  These  high  schools  are  of  course  without 
Latin.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions  receive  the  privilege  of  only 
one  year's^rmy  service. 

Boys  of  the  elementary  school  who  enter  these  higher  schools  at  the 
age  of  12,  and  cannot  pay  for  their  tuition,  receive  their  instruction 
gratuitously.  Boys  who  at  the  age  of  14  leave  the  elementary  school 
or  are  dropped  out  of  the  Kealschulen  owing  to  poverty,  find  oppor- 
tunity for  continuing  their  studies  in  the  evening  or  on  Sundays  in  so- 
called  supplementary  or  continuation  schools.  Here  the  mother  tongue, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  and  some  other  branches  are  taught 
gratuitously.  Some  of  these  continuation  schools  also  teach  higher 
branches,  such  as  foreign  languages  and  double-entry  bookkeeping;  for 
these  higher  branches  a  small  tuition  fee  is  to  be  paid. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  purely  industrial  institutions:  (1)  The  two 
trade  schools  of  the  city.  The  older  of  the  two  began  in  October,  1880. 
It  was  called  into  existence  by  the  city  authorities  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  State.  From  the  moment  that  the  new  principal, 
I'rofessor  Jessen,  was  called  from  Hamburg  to  take  charge  of  this  first 
trade  school  in  Berlin  the  latter  has  increased  in  extent  and  importance 
beyond  everything  that  even  the  most  extravagant  expectations  could 
have  imagined — enrolling  2,193  students  in  1894-95.  The  other  school  is 
almost  a  copy  of  the  first,  following  in  all  essentials  the  plan  evolved 
by  experience  in  the  first  trade  school.  Professor  Bertram  describes  it^ 
as  follows : 

The  original  plan  intended  to  give  persons  beyond  the  age  of  compnlsory  educa- 
tion,  and  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  inetructiou  in 
industrial  drawing  and  modeling,  in  arithmetic;  mechanics  and  physics,  and,  lastly, 
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in  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic.  The  school  was  intended  to  accommodate  600  stu- 
dents; the  expenditure,  aside  from  the  tuition  fee  charged,  was  estimated  at  tSO^OOO 
marks  per  annum,  of  which  the  State  intended  to  pay  one-half.  At  present  (in  1895) 
the  State  pays  20,000  marks  and  the  city  100,000  marks.  The  school  fully  lives  up 
to  the  original  plan,  but  it  has  extended  its  field  of  usefulness  so  much  that  it  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  industrial  world  of  the  German  Empire.  To  proTe  this  it  mny 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  courses  for  mechanical  drawing  it  prepares  its  students  for 
the  work  of  a  great  number  of  trades^  such  as  watchmakers,  stone  masons,  and  the 
like.  In  day  classes  it  prepares  fresco  painters.  Students  of  these  classes  come 
only  in  winter,  and  they  come  to  Berlin  for  this  particular  purpose  from  all  over 
the  Empire.  Similar  classes  prepare  cabinetmakers,  wood  engravers,  etc.  The 
school  has  lately  opened  day  classes  for  mechanical  engineers,  and  likewise  for 
electro- technical  work.  Among  the  students  there  are  found  masters,  journeymen, 
]alK)ren,  drawing  teachers,  side  by  side  with  students  who  are  Just  beginning  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  trade. 

This  Berlin  Trade  School  is  a  nursery  of  special  schools,  the  first  beginnings  of 
which  are  found  within  its  walls ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  find  the  typographieal  school 
started  here;  but,  above  all,  it  is  a  nursery  of  modem  methods  of  teaching.  This, 
indeed,  is  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  we  may  describe  it  by  stating  it  to  be 
an  experimental  station  for  teaching  trades. 

lu  order  to  relieve  the  school  of  its  overcrowded  classes  a  second 
trade  school  was  established  in  October,  1892.  This  second  school  had 
already  in  1895  a  total  of  850  students.  Thip.  school  follows  the  first 
in  all  essentials  except  in  physics,  which  science  is  excluded  owing  to 
want  of  suitable  rooms;  instead  of  that  it  has  a  day  class  for  painters, 
and  has  lately  opened  also  a  class  for  artistic  metal  and  brazier  work. 
Drawing  of  metal  and  conventionalized  floral  designs  is  a  i>eculiar  fila- 
ture of  this  school. 

The  builders'  school,  representing  all  the  trades  engaged  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  is  formed  according  to  the  model  prescribed  by  the 
Prussian  State  authorities,  and  it  is,  like  the  two  trade  schools,  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  the  community  jointly.  It  has  381  students 
in  four  succeeding  yearly  classes. 

The  weaving  school  in  Berlin  was  formerly  intended  only  as  a  special 
school  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  textile  industry,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go  from  one  department  to  another 
without  going  through  the  otherwise  necessary  period  of  apprentice- 
ship. But  the  school  has  greatly  extended  its  usefulness  by  attempting 
to  represent,  and,  as  it  were,  foreshadow,  the  frequently  changing  fash- 
ions in  the  branch  of  textile  industry.  This  school,  like  all  other  trade 
and  industrial  schools  in  Berlin,  constantly  keei)s  this  leading  idea  in 
mind,  namely,  every  workman  should  know  more,  and  should  be  able 
to  do  more,  than  one  thing.  It  is  not  only  desirable  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  necessary  for  him  to  know  many  branches  of  his  tratle.  If 
he  be  a  weaver  in  silk  he  should  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the 
linen  weaver,  or  the  cotton  weaver,  or  the  woolen  weaver;  and  the  same 
holds  good  in  other  cases.  The  instruction  extends  over  hand  looms, 
mechanical  looms,  and  work  in  passementerie.  The  possibility  of  offer- 
ing to  Sunday  and  evening  school  students  so  fine  an  equipment  in 
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apparatus  and  means  of  instruction  dates  from  the  year  1889,  when, 
in  addition  to  these  courses,  day  classes  were  opened  which,  according 
to  the  present  terminology,  are  called  the  higher  weaving  school.  The 
two  divisions  are  supplemented  by  an  evening  school  for  merchants  of 
the  textile  branch;  and  lately  the  beginning  of  a  school  for  dyers  has 
been  made.  The  organization  of  all  Prussian  weaving  schools  is  occu- 
pying the  secretary  of  the  department  of  commerce  and  industry,  and 
his  object  is  to  make  them  more  uniform  than  they  are  at  present. 
Tuition  fees  are  not  required  of  apprentices  and  workmen  in  the  textile 
industry.  Two  other  institutions  must  be  mentioned  which  are  prob- 
ably characteristic  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  They  are  the  cabinetmaker's 
school  and  what  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Hall. 

In  the  continuation  of  supplementary  schools  it  was  noticed  that 
mechanical  drawing  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  young 
people  in  preparation  for  certain  branches  of  instruction  closely  allied 
with  and  forming  the  basis  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  Indeed, 
this  special  kind  of  drawing,  the  so-called  drawing  of  working  models, 
seems  to  be  .the  backbone  of  instruction  offered  in  the  continuation 
schools.  The  further  this  system  of  schools  developed,  and  the  more 
the  number  of  pupils  increased,  the  more  desirable  became  professional 
supervision  and  technical  instruction  in  the  industrial  features  of  draw- 
ing; and  to  meet  this  demand  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  establish 
what  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Hall.  The  courses  of  technical  draw- 
ing arranged  for  locksmiths  and  artistic  metal  workers,  machine  build- 
ers, tinsmiths,  instrument  makers,  etc.,  remained  where  they  had  been 
given,  but  in  the  Central  Industrial  Hall  all  branches  of  industry  were 
united  in  one  and  taught  by  a  specially  and  well-qualified  group  of 
teachers.  At  the"  head  of  this  institution  was  placed  a  very  skillful 
man  who  had,  through  long  years  of  experience  in  the  trades  school, 
l^roved  to  be  particularly  well  fitted  for  this  position.  He  is  the  super- 
visor of  technical  mechanical  drawing  courses;  he  selects  proper  teach- 
ers and  determines  the  method  and  means  of  instruction,  so  that  now 
the  city  authority  has  some  guaranty  that  the  various  industrial  courses 
are  appropriately  prepared  for  by  the  instruction  given  in  drawing. 
The  Industrial  Hall  has  ten  subdepartments  distributed  over  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city.  This  is  to  enable  the  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  participate  in  the  instruction,  so  that  everyone  finds  instruc- 
tion near  his  home.  These  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sundays.  The  drawing  does  not  confine  itself  to  technical  and  pro- 
fessional drawing  only,  but  includes  projective  drawing  and  mechanics. 
The  authorities  entertain  the  hope  that  this  instruction  in  drawing 
which  centers  in  the  Industrial  Hall,  and  which  was  participated  in 
during  the  winter  of  1895  by  1,400  students,  may  in  future  time  change 
into  a  day  school  for  machine  builders. 

A  similar  development  has  been  noticed  in  the  school  of  cabinet- 
makers.   Cabinetmakers  have  great  need  for  technical  drawing,  and 
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especially  in  designiug  new  models;  lience  it  was  desirable  to  establish 
proper  supervisors,  so  that  the  various  courses  offered  in  the  city  might 
be  fostered  and  cared  for  uniformly.  The  city  of  Berlin  has  now  a 
large  number  of  drawing  courses  for  cabinetmakers,  altogether  seven 
different  departments  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  next  step  con- 
templated is  to  combine  a  school  for  turners  with  the  cabinetmakers' 
school.  The  Turners'  Union  has  expressed  the  desire  that  such  a  school 
be  established,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  connect  it  with  an  established 
school,  especially  since  the  two  trades  of  cabinetmaking  and  turning 
are  so  closely  allied.  Woodcarving  is  carefully  attended  to  m  the 
cabinetmakers'  school,  and  not  having  the  desired  space,  some  of  the 
apprentices  of  this  school  have  occupied  the  upper  halls  of  common 
schools,  which,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  utilized  only 
in  the  evening.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  a  successful  trial 
has  been  made  to  change  this  cabinetmakers'  school  into  a  day  school, 
for  many  of  the  apprentices  and  sons  of  masters  in  that  trade  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  release  from  work  in  their  shops  in  order  to  attend 
the  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  a  week.  But  in  all  parts  of 
the  school,  whether  in  the  central  school  for  cabinetmakers  or  in  the 
various  branch  schools,  it  is  drawing  which  forms  the  chief  branch  and 
mainstay  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Aside  from  the  schools  thus  far  mentioned,  Berlin  has  15  other  si>ecial 
schools  for  trades,  namely,  for  masons  and  carpenters,  for  painters, 
chimney  sweeps,  barbers,  wheelwrights,  glaziers,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, paper  hangers  and  decorators,  basket  braiders,  bookbinders, 
gardeners,  printers,  and  tailors.  The  i)otters  also  have  a  school,  but 
that  is  supported  by  the  city  only  in  so  far  as  the  city  allows  the  use 
of  certain  available  schoolrooms  for  its  use.  It  i&  confidently  hoped 
that  this  school  will  soon  enter  into  closer  relations  with  the  city 
government. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  originated  in  trades  unions,  or,  if  not  that, 
they  have  been  suggested  and  aided  by  the  unions.  In  most  of  them 
drawing  is  greatly  fostered,  although  some  of  them  represent  trades  in 
which  drawing  is  not  essential,  but  which  require  only  manual  dex- 
terity; thus,  for  instance,  the  barbers  and  hairdressers,  whose  trade 
is  very  extensive  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  whose  school  is  very  numer- 
ously attended.  Wheelwrights  began  with  a  small  workshop  for  pupils. 
The  bookbinders  have  gone  much  further,  using  rooms  which  were 
specially  designed  and  erected  for  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
basket  braiders'  school.  For  such  trades  as  bookbinding,  basket  braid- 
ing, and  the  like  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  practice  workshop  is 
very  urgent.  In  the  bookbinders'  trade  the  division  of  labor  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  apprentices  can  practice 
through  their  apprenticeship  without  ever  having  completely  seen  how 
a  book  is  bound.  This  school  shows  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
trade  and  enables  the  student  to  try  his  hand  at  all  of  them,  so  that 
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when  he  changes  from  one  workshop  to  another  in  after  life  he  may  t)e 
able  to  change  his  occupation  as  necessity  or  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
demand.  There  is  scarcely  a  specialty  in  the  trade  that  is  not  carefully 
and  judiciously  represented  in  the  bookbinders'  school. 

Similar  things  may  be  said  regarding  the  basket  braiders.  They 
have  so-called  common  beaten  work  as  well  as  fine  artistic  work;  they 
also  manufacture  wicker  and  rattan  furniture.  Each  master  of  a  shop 
usually  has  a  specialty,  and  hence  apprentices  in  his  shop  would  learn 
only  that  si)ecialty;  but  in  a  braiders'  school  he  learns  all  the  many 
features  of  the  trade.  Other  schools,  like  those  of  paper  hangers  and 
decorators,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  show  certain  features  of  the  trade 
and  certain  devices  not  commonly  taught  to  apprentices  in  workshops* 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  students  of  tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  taught 
to  use  the  cutting  machine  and  to  calculate  mathematically  the  size 
of  every  part  of  the  garment,  one  part  being  given.  The  authorities  of 
Berlin  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  courses  in  garment  cutting 
were  attended  by  masters  as  well  as  by  apprentices  and  journeymen. 

The  house  decorators'  school  in  Berlin  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, partly  owing  to  the  flourishing  trade  of  paper  hangers  and  fresco 
painters.  Berlin  since  1870  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  many  Ameri- 
can cities.  Much  building  and  remodeling  of  houses  is  going  on,  f^nd 
the  refined  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  seems  to  require  the 
art  of  decorators  more  generally.  Other  trade  schools  need  not  be 
described;  a  mere  mention  will  suffice.  The  gardeners' school  draws 
into  its  influence  young  gardeners  from  far  and  near.  They  chiefly 
study  botany  and  drawing,  make  excursions  with  their  teachers,  and 
practice  surveying  and  leveling,  drainage,  and  other  practical  parts  of 
landscape  gardening. 

Dr.  Bertram,  being  asked,  **  What  is  the  result  of  these  various  trade 
schools r'  says: 

I  can  not  as  yet  give  utterance  to  a  definite  opinion  concerning  the  results,  because 
this  extensive  system  of  industrial  education  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  have 
developed  fruit;  but  I  may  confidently  state,  without  apprehension  of  saying  too 
much,  that  with  the  opportunities  that  were  offered  the  eagerness  to  learn  increased 
extraordinarily,  which  is  a  most  hopeful  indication  of  wholesome  inflaence.  I 
observe,  secondly,  that  the  opposition  against  trade  schools,  which  used  to  be  very 
strong  among  the  masters,  has  almost  died  out,  and  that,  thirdly,  the  usefulness  of 
apprentices  in  workshops  and  factories  is  being  recognized  all  over  the  city,  because 
they  can  apply  in  actual  work  that  which  they  learn  theoretically  in  school. 

The  real  value  of  a  system  of  schools  can  not  be  estimated  until  its 
graduates  have  had  time  to  prove  to  the  world  what  they  have  learned, 
and  how  successfully  they  can  apply  their  knowledge.  That  requires 
more  time  than  many  impatient  people  will  concede. 

The  authorities  in  Berlin  entertain  the  hope  that  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  system  of  trade  schools  will  aid  the  trades  in  one 
particular,  to  wit:  The  school  teaches  the  construction  and  use  of 
machines  used  in  trades,   and  acquaints  the  student  with,  various 
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motors,  which  will  gradually  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  tradesman's 
business.  The  present  extensive  system  of  electrical  motors  enables 
a  poor  man  to  use  mechanical  power  in  his  shop,  and  thus  to  compete 
with  his  wealthy  rival.  A  connection  between  workshop  and  factory 
is  established  or  made  possible,  since  the  factory  owner  will,  it  is 
evident,  prefer  men  who  have  learned  in  actual  contact  with  machines 
how  to  perform  skillful  manipulations.  And  whenever  new  inventions 
change  the  asi>ect  of  any  trade,  the  men  skilled  in  numerous  phases  of 
their  work  are  apt  to  find  occasion  for  their  talents,  while  those  who 
only  understand  the  mechanical  part  are  easily  stranded. 

A   summary  of  statistics  of  the  trade   schools  in  Berlin  is  here 
appended : 

Summary  of  etatiBtica  in  1894-9.5, 


Schools. 


Fint  City  Trade  School. . . 
Second  City  Trade  School . 

City  Buildera'  School 

CHtv  Weavers'  School 

CeDtral  Indaatrial  Hall ... 
School  for— 

Cabinetmakers 

Bricklayers 

Painters 

Chimney  sweeps 

Barbers 

Wheelwrights 

Glaxiers 

Paperhangera 

Shoemakers 

Bhu-ksmlths 

Haiders 

Bookbinders 

Gardeners 

Printers 

Tailors 

Saddleis 


Total 

Extraordinary  expensae  . 


Grand  total 

Amount  spent  for  indostrial  education  in  continuation  schools. 


Grand  total  . 


Number 
of  teach- 


336 


Number  i  t?„,^„,i 
of  stu-   t  *;^P«'»<1- 


dents. 


itures. 


2,193  , 

908  I 
881  I 
3«3  I 
1,235 

765  , 
233  ' 
888  , 
120  I 
492  : 

95 

8S  I 
260  ' 
228  \ 
168 

27 
111 

98  ' 
372  , 
830  ' 
162 


$32,567 
14,342 
21,  395 
12,006 
10, 1'02 

4,504 

2,222 

8,155 

372 

1,869 

883 

373 

2  702 

1.783 

522 

506 

1,071 

287 

1,707 

723 

891 


8,902 


ii;;,  io2 

15,970 


129,102 
80.339 


209.441 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  what  is  done  for  indus- 
trial education  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  it  is  interesting  to  note  an  Ameri- 
can opinion  of  industrial  education  in  Germany,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
success  of  that  Empire  in  commerce  and  various  domains  of  industry. 
The  following  quotation  is  an  editorial  article  in  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (September  26, 1896),  which  deserves  great  credit  for  shrewd  obser- 
vation and  candid  statement.  The  article  is  headed  *'  The  secrets  of 
Germany's  industrial  success." 

Perhaps  themoHt  notable  fact  ia  the  industrial  worldjast  now  is  the  commanding 
position  which  is  being  won  by  the  German  manufacturers  and  the  rapid  encroach- 
ments which  they  are  making  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  other  nations,  and  particu- 
larly npon  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  taking  note  of  this  development  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  nothing  new — that  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  outburst  of 
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energy.  It  is  merely  tlio  larger  development,  the  coming  of  a;?e,  of  a  system  which 
has  heen  steadily  at  work  in  Germany  for  many  years.  Her  industrial  triamph, 
which  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  world  at  large,  and  with  a  rude  awakening 
shock  to  Great  Britain  in  particular,  is  no  surprise  to  the  German  people  themselves. 
In  school  and  college,  in  workshop  and  factory,  by  carefully  planned  organizations 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  have  set  in  motion  a  system  of  industrial  forces  which  are 
now  working  out  the  desired  results  with  mechanical  regularity  and  precision. 

The  German  mind  is  essentially  scientific  and  methodical.  It  was  these  qualities 
that  contributed  largely  to  the  signal  triumph  of  the  German  arms  in  the  memora- 
ble war  of  1870.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  intervened  since  the  close 
of  the  struggle  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  Germany  has  been  .applying  the 
same  scientific  methods  to  the  arts  of  peace;  and  with  such  success  that  it  begins  to 
look  as  though  her  industrial  armies  were  going  to  occupy  the  broad  fields  of  inter- 
national commerce  with  the  same  resistless  energy  with  which  her  battalions 
marched  from  SaarbrUck  to  Sedan  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Germany  owes  her  industrial  success  to  her  system  of  scieutitic  training  in  schools 
and  colleges,  to  the  close  fellowship  which  exists  between  her  factories  and  her 
schools,  and  to  her  elaborate  organizations  for  the  control  and  development  of  com- 
merce. 

That  the  scientific  course  in  Gorman  schools  was  thorough  and  effective  has  always 
been  well  understood;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  private  letter  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald,  the  distinguished  German  chemist,  to  his  English  friend,  Professor 
Ramsay,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  i^articularly  of  the  English  people,  who 
are  most  nearly  affected,  to  the  practical  use  to  which  the  scientific  researches  of 
their  specialists  are  put  by  the  German  people.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that 
there  is  a  close  alliance  between  the  German  manufacturers  and  the  universities  and 
high-grade  technical  schools.  In  the  chemical  industry,  for  instance,  it  seems  that 
splendid  inducements  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  technical  colleges  to  eater  the 
laboratories  which  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  factories.  These  young  men 
are  engaged,  not  for  the  executive  work  of  the  establishment,  but  for  purely  experi- 
mental work  in  the  laboratory.  They  form  a  brigade  of  skilled  inventors,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  improved  processes  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture 

Sijcaking  of  this  system.  Professor  Ostwald  says: 

*'The  research  laboratory  in  such  a  work  is  only  difi"eient  from  one  in  a  university 
by  its  being  more  splendidly  and  sumptuously  fitted  than  the  latter.  I  have  heard 
from  the  business  managers  of  such  works  that  they  have  not  unfrequently  men  who 
have  worked  for  four  years  without  practical  success;  but  if  they  know  them  to 
possess  ability,  they  keep  them  notwithstanding,  and  in  most  cases  with  nltimate 
success  suflSeient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  former  resultless  years." 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  **  there  are  often  more  than  one  hundred  Ph.  D.'s  in  a 
single  manufactory,*'  and  that  this  little  army  of  qualified  scientists  is  occupied 
solely  in  *' making  inventions,"  we  begin  to  understand  why  it  is  that  Germany  is 
already  preeminent  in  certain  markets  of  the  world,  and  is  likely  to  become  so  in 
others  before  long.  Invention  is  no  longer  left  to  the  unaided  efibrts  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  often  uninstructed  individual.  In  the  special  laboratory  there  will  be 
no  long  hours  of  fruitless  search  for  an  object  whose  supposed  existence  is  based 
upon  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  physics  or  mechanics.  In  this  admirable 
combination  of  the  skilled  theorist  and  the  trained  mechanic  there  is  little  left  to 
chance,  and  the  development  of  an  art  is  carried  on  by  the  sure  and  logical  process 
of  experiment,  invention,  and  design. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  in  German  industrial  economy  is  her  elaborate  system 
for  the  fostering  and  extension  of  trade.  This  includes  the  founding,  in  certain 
industrial  centers,  of  chambers  of  commerce.  These  institutions  are  intended  to  deal 
with  questions  of  home  and  foreign  trade  in  the  broadest  possible  manner. 
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"TUcro  is  no  question  connected  with  the  development  of  trade  interests;  of  raann.- 
factures,  credit  capacity  of  foreign  countries,  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  treaty 
stipulations,  injuries  resulting  from  measures  adopted  by  other  nations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  "which  is  not  thoroughly  discussed  and  carefully  considered  by  the  many 
German  chambers  of  commerce  scattered  over  the  country.  These  bodies  report  to 
thoministerof  commerce  with  regard  to  the  influence  aud  bearing  of  all  such  matters, 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  various  localities;  and  by 
petition  or  otherwise  they  often  secure  action  through  their  minister  and  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  which  is  of  great  advantage  to  them." 

As  the  necessary  counterpart  of  this  organization  at  home,  the  Germans  are  about 
to  establish  a  system  of  commercial  attaches,  whoso  agents  shall  bo  specially  trained 
for  the  service  and  shall  form  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  representation  ia 
foreign  countries.  The  work  of  the  attache  will  be  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
embotlied  by  our  own  consuls  in  their  "consular  reports,"  many  of  which,  be  it  said, 
are  admirable  doouments  and  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation.  He  will  furnish  to  the 
home  government  a  statement  in  detail  of  tho  particular  commodities  which  are 
rcfiuired  in  his  district,  and  will  keep  it  informed  of  the  volume  and  nature  of  the 
trade  done  there  by  competitors;  and,  indeed,  he  will  report  any  facts  which  might 
bo  of  service  for  dissemination  among  the  various  local  boards  of  trade  above  men- 
tioned. 

Visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  will  remember  the  tmly  magnifi- 
cent display  that  was  made  by  Germany,  and  particularly  the  collection  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  It  was  a  special  effort,  caro- 
fnlly  planned  and  effectively  carried  out,  and  Genuan  foreign  trade  is  feeling  the 
stimulus  of  that  costly  display  at  tho  present  moment. 

Our  brief  oonslderaiion  of  this  subject  suggests  that,  while  it  more  imm^iately 
concerns  the  commercial  (supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  also  a  practical  interest 
for  the  United  States.  In  our  future  commercial  development  and  expansion  we 
shall  certainly  enter  •  into  a  most  active  competition  with  the  two  nations  above 
mentioned.  It  is  a  question  which  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  our 
native  inventiveness  and  mechanical  skill  should  not  be  stimulated  and  rendered 
more  efficient  by  such  a  triple  alliance  of  science,  industry,  and  organization  as  is 
now  carrying  Germany  to  the  front  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Salaries  of  Teachers  in  the  People's  Schools  in  Germany. 

The  question  of  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers  has  of  late  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  legislative  bodies  of  the  various  German 
States,  especially  in  Prussia.  A  bill  laid  before  the  Prussian  Diet 
during  its  session  in  1896  regulates  the  salaries,  but  in  every  case  it 
refers  to  the  minimum  beginner's  salary,  and  leaves  the  adjustment  of 
the  maximum  sum  to  the  communities.  The  following  tables,  with 
explanations,  are  gathered  from  an  article  by  Eector  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin, 
who  carefully  compiles  and  critically  analyzes  tho  educational  statis- 
tics of  his  native  country  from  official  and  private  sources.    He  says: 

In  order  to  present  the  situation  as  it  now  actually  exists  iu  Germany,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  together  as  many  statements  as  possible.  There  are  varied  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  tho  proper  pay  for  elementary  school  teachers.  From  some 
States  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  tho  statistics,  namely,  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  Meck- 
lenburg, Schaumburg-Lippe,  and   Waldeck.      Little    irregularities  could  not   be 
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avoided ;  they  are  explained  in  the  toxt  accompanying  the  tables.  It  is  quite  aston- 
ishing to  Ree  how  many  teachers  are  paid  miniranm  salaries.  According  to  the  tables 
from  Wiirtemberg  that  refer  to  the  year  1891-92,  there  were  3,406  teachers,  of  whom 
511  were  marked  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  year  of  service,  yet  these  511  were  still 
drawing  the  minimum  salary.  Besides,  Wiirtemberg  had  in  the  same  year  1,280 
teachers  not  definitely  employed  who  had  been  teaching  between  one  and  ten  years. 
In  Saxony,  during  the  year  1894,  Mr.  Rocke  prepared  a  statement  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  among  8,239  teachers  there  were  1,902  definitely  engaged  and  336  assistants 
who  were  still  drawing  the  lowest  salary,  which  is  equal  to  28.3  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  in  Saxony  and  26  per  cent  of  the  assistants.  The  tables 
following  on  pages  153  to  155  are  arranged  according  to  the  annual  increases  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  governmental  regulation. 

1.  Only  the  minimum  salaries,  with  regular  increases  owing  to  the  age  and  length 
of  service  which  are  required  by  law,  are  recorded  in  this  table.  No  voluntary 
addition  to  the  salary  voted  for  by  communities  has  been  considered.  Though 
these  cases  are  quite  numerous,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  correct  to  consider  them,  mas- 
much  as  it  is  the  object  to  state  the  legal  requirements  only. 

2.  WTiercver  in  any  State,  as  fur  instance  in  llessia,  Gotha,  and  Weimar,  higher 
salaries  are  fixed  by  law  for  the  cities  and  lower  salaries  for  rural  schools,  the  lower 
salaries  have  been  inserted  in  the  table  in  preference  to  the  higher,  the  latter  being 
in  the  minority. 

3.  Where  professional  teachers,  such  as  assistants,  adjuncts,  substitutes,  etc., 
receive  a  salary  fixed  by  law,  those  salaries  have  been  recorded  in  the  proper  col- 
umn. Where  promotion  to  a  definite  appointment  is  not  regulated  by  law,  the 
average  provisional  period  is  assumed.  • 

4.  Where  free  fuel  is  granted  in  addition  to  the  salary  ot  teachers,  100  marks  is 
added  in  the  salary  in  the  table,  and  50  marks  to  that  of  assistants.  This  has  been 
done  with  statements  from  Sondershauseu  and  LUbeck,  and  also  Saxony.  For 
Iluniburg  a  different  figure  had  to  be  taken,  namely,  150  marks  for  teachers  and  50 
marks  for  assistants,  since  these  are  the  actual  sums  paid. 

5.  Wherever  the  teacher  acts  as  organist  or  sexton  and  receives  extra  pay  for  such 
work,  the  pay  is  not  mentioned  in  the  tables,  because,  practically,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actual  school  work  and  its  remuneration. 

Special  notes  are  made  with  reference  to  each  separate  State: 

Havaria :  This  Kingdom  has  uo  maximum  salary  fixed  by  law.  The  law  prescribes 
increases  of  90  marks  at  intervals  of  five  years.  After  forty  years  service  the  Bava- 
rian teachers  draw  1,720  marks;  aft^r  forty-five  years,  1,810;  after  fifty  years,  1»900 
marks;  while  the  teachers  in  the  Palatinate  draw  only  1,620,  1,710,  and  1,800  marks, 
respectively.    This  necessitated  a  double  entry  in  the  table  for  Bavaria. 

In  Wiirtemberg  the  beginners  in  the  profession  draw  620  marks  per  annum  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years,  and  790  marks  until  they  reach  the  tenth  year.  Aside  from 
the  salary,  they  are  provide<l  with  a  furnished  room,  fuel,  and  light.  The  compiler 
ban  estimated  the  cost  of  this  at  70  marks,  hence  the  figures  in  the  column  will  be 
f()Hn<l  to  be  690  and  860,  respectively.  Definitely  appointed  teachers  are  allowed 
by  law  supplies  to  the  amount  of  70  marks. 

In  Saxony  the  assistants  are  granted  free  fuel  or  a  sum  of  50  marks.  Very  few 
coniraiinities  in  Saxony  have  gone  beyond  the  minimum  salaries  prescribed  by  law. 

In  Baden  the  candidates,  that  is,  the  beginners,  receive  800  marks,  and  after  having 
passed  their  State  examination  the  salary  is  increased  to  900  marks.  For  older 
assistant  teachers  many  communities  pay  as  much  as  1,100  marks,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning salaries  of  rectors  or  principals.  Rent  is  calculated  at  150  marks  for  such  teach- 
ers. Principals  in  schools  with  four  teachers  receive  100  marks,  and  where  the 
school  has  more  than  four  teachers  200  marks,  additional.  If  the  teachers  serve  in 
8ui)plementary  schools  and  evening  classes  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  year,  namely, 
100  marks.     If  he  teaches  gymnastics  an  additional  25  marks  is  paid.     Since  most 
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teachers  in  Bmall  commnDities  act  as  organists^  aud  soine  as  sextons,  their  income  is 
increased  to  a  mach  greater  suui  than  is  stated  in  the  table. 

In  Hessia  a  new  law  has  been  passed  which  will  come  into  force  April  1,  1897. 
Definite  appointment  of  the  teacher  is  calculated  from  the  date  of  passing  the  second 
State  examination,  while  in  other  States  it  is  the  first  examination.  This  examina- 
tion is  usually  passed  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  grail aating  from  the  normal 
schools.  In  larger  communities  much  higher  salaries  are  paid,  but  since  it  is  the 
object  to  show  the  minimum  salaries  they  are  omitted  from  the  table. 

Oldenburg:  The  teachers  in  Oldenburg  are  classed  as  head  teachers  and  assistants. 
Head  teachers  are  the  principals  of  graded  schools  and  the  teachers  of  ungraded 
schools  in  the  country ;  all  other  teachers  are  called  assistants.  The  minimum  salary 
of  a  head  teacher  is  900  marks,  but  in  the  cities  180  to  300  marks  are  added.  To  the 
minimum  (or  "stock'')  salary  are  also  added  six  increases  at  75  marks  each  after 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  years  of  service,  counted  from  the 
definite  appointment.  The  teachers  are  employed  temporarily  for  nearly  four  years. 
There  is  a  further  classification  of  the  assistants  into  those  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  calculate  the  salaries  for  insertion  in  the  table. 
The  increases  are  not  in  most  cases  regulated  by  law  but  depend  upon  the  good  will 
of  the  authorities  in  office.  Hence  the  table  contains  statements  for  Oldenburg, 
with  reference  to  the  first  ten  years  of  service,  that  may  not  in  every  case  be  correct, 
but  they  are  the  result  of  careful  computation.  The  higher  salaries  could  not  be 
stated  with  exactness  either,  since  in  most  cases  a  local  increase  is  voted  which  is 
rarely  less  than  300  marks.  In  graded  schools  the  second  teacher  draws  the  salary 
of  a  head  teacher.  The  principal  receives  an  indemnity  of  90  to  120  marks  if  his 
school,  or  rather  his  residence,  is  not  provided  with  an  extensive  garden  in  which  to 
raise  vegetables  and  fruit.  This  indemnity  for  land  is  invariably  inaerte<l  in  the 
table  and  quoted  at  90  marks.  The  Government  of  Oldenburg  is  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  a  bill  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

in  Weimar  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  rural  districts  and  towns  of  the 
third,  second,  and  first  class.  The  minimum  salary  fixed  for  towns  of  the  third  class 
ranges  between  860  and  1,710  marks,  in  towns  of  the  second  class  between  890  and 
1,860  marks,  and  in  towns  of  the  first  class  between  920 and 2,010  marks;  obtainable 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  counted  from  the  day  of  graduation  in  the  nor- 
mal school.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  duchy  to  do  away  with  the  differ- 
ences and  place  the  teachers  all  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  towns  of  the  first 
class.  The  teachers  also  claim  remuneration  for  service  in  church,  either  as  organist 
or  sexton,  or  whatever  other  service  the  church  insists  upon. 

In  Brunswick  the  city  teachers  have  between  750  and  2,100  marks ;  besides  that 
they  enjoy  free  rent,  which  in  the  country  is  paid  "  in  natura"  and  is  estimated  at  150 
marks,  or  an  indemnity  of  90  marks  for  the  first  five  years,  120  marks  for  the  second 
five  years,  150  marks  for  the  third  five  years,  and  180  marks  after  the  eighteenth 
year  of  service. 

In  Anhalt  the  teachers  are  not  paid  extra  for  rent.  Where  there  is  a  residence  for 
the  teacher  connected  with  the  ^choolhouse,  rent  is  deducted  from  his  stock  salary. 
If  he  draws  less  than  1,500  marks,  the  sum  of  60  marks  is  deducted ;  if  he  draws  more 
than  1,500  marks,  90  marks  is  deducted  for  the  use  of  the  residence.  In  the  table 
these  sums  are  already  deducted.  There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  salaries 
paid  in  small  cities  and  in  larger  cities,  but  the  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  equalize 
the  salaries  and  the  Government  is  willing  to  meet  the  teachers  in  this. 

In  Gotha  there  is  a  higher  scale  of  salaries  for  the  three  cities^  Gotha,  Ohrdruf, 
and  Waltershauset),  than  the  table  contains.  In  Coburg  the  scales  for  city  teachers 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  mentioned  in  the  table.  In  Meiuingen  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  the.  teacherM  an  additional  salary  of  from  100  to  200  marks  and  200 
marks  indemnity  for  rent. 

In  Altenbnrg  the  rural  teachers  are  classed  with  the  teachers  of  towns  of  the  third 
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cla&s,  and  it  is  ibis  minimum  that  is  contained  in  the  table.  In  Kenss  (senior  line) 
tbo  head  teachers  receive  an  additional  salary  of  69  marks  for  supervision  of  their 
schools,  but  the  cities  pay  the  salaries. 

In  Schwarzburg-Sondershansen  rent  is  not  paid,  but  fuel  and  light  are  allowed. 
These  differences  have  been  adjusted  in  the  tables. 

Schaumburg-Lippe  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  table  because  there  was  foond  no 
basis  of  comparison  between  the  teachers  called  head  teachers  and  assistants  and 
between  teachers  of  the  various  classes  of  towns.  It  may  be  stated,  bowerer,  that 
the  salaries  range  between  850  and  1,200  marks,  and  increase  at  intervals  of  five  years 
100  marks  each  time.  Increases  are  calculated  from  the  day  of  definite  appointment, 
and  church  service  is  calculated  at  300  marks  per  year. 

The  salaries  of  rural  teachers  of  the  State  of  Hamburg  are  as  follows:  Assistants 
from  six  to  eight  years  receive  between  800  and  1,000  marks,  a  furnished  room,  and 
50  marks  for  fuel.  Among  the  definitely  apx>ointed  teachers,  the  following  categofies 
are  to  be  distinguished: 


Teachers  in  ungraded  schooLs  with  less  tkan  35 
pupils : 

Minimimi 

Maximum 

TeachfTS  iu  ungraded  schools  with  more  than  35 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Head  tmchers  iu  graded  schools: 

JSIinimum 

Maximum 


"Stock" 
salary. 

After  a 
yeara. 

After  0 
years. 

After  9 
ycM«. 

Marht. 
1,000 

1.200 

Marki. 
1.100 
1,320 

Marks. 

i.»o 

1.440 

Marks. 
1,300 
1,5«0 

1,200 
1,500 

1,320 
1,050 

1,440 
1.800 

1,560 
1,956 

1,500 
2,000 

1,650 
2,200 

1,800 
2,400 

l.»50 
3,000 

After  13 
years. 


Marks. 
1,400 

1,680 


1,680 
2,100 


2.100 
2,800 


To  these  sums  must  be  added  a  fixed  sum  for  rent  for  unmarried  teachers,  or  a  free 
dwelling,  with  garden  and  fuel,  for  married  teachers.  Where  these  can  not  be  fur- 
nished in  close  proximity  to  the  schoolhoose,  an  adequate  sum  of  money  is  paid  as 
an  indemnity.  At  present  the  school  council  of  tho  State  of  Hamburg  is  consid- 
ering a  new  scale  of  salaries,  in  which  the  minimum  salaries  are  greatly  increased. 
The  so-called  free  city  of  Hamburg  consists  of  the  city  proper,  with  about  500,000 
inhabitant'!,  and  a  surrounding  territory  called  Hamburg  land;  both  together  form. 
one  of  the  constituent  States  of  the  German  Empire. 

Bremen :  The  figures  quoted  in  the  table  for  Bremen  contain  the  sums  paid  for 
rent;  hence  they  appear  greater  in  comparison  than  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  reason- 
able to  deduct  20  per  cent  to  arrive  at  the  actual  salary  and  thus  make  them  com- 
parable with  the  other  salaries  granted. 

Liibcck :  Tho  rural  teachers  of  tho  country  districts  of  the  free  city  of  Lilbock 
have  freo  dwelling,  fuel,  and  not  less  than  25  acres  of  garden  and  field.  This  is  very 
much  more  than  is  comprised  in  the  provisions  for  Prussian  teachers,  since  Prussian 
teachers  are  provided  with  the  kitchen  garden,  but  certainly  not  with  25  acres  of 
field.  Fuel  for  the  teachers  in  LUbeck  has  been  calculated  at  100  marks,  hence  the 
scale  quoted  should  read  1,000  to  1,500  marks,  beginning  with  tbo  fifth  year  of 
service. 

Though  all  these  various  calculations,  which  were  unavoidable  in  the  attempt 
to  c<inalize  the  figures  so  as  to  enable  comparison,  may  not  in  every  case  be  abcio- 
lutely  correct,  they  are  certainly  as  near  the  truth  and  the  actual  facts  as  possible. 
Essential  errors  are  excluded  and  the  figures  submitted  in  the  following  tables, 
therefore,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oldenburg  and  Bremen,  oflfer  a  safe  basis 
for  comparison. 

Tho  first  of  tho  two  tables  following  makes  possible  the  reply  to  a  number  of 
important  questions,  for  instance:  What  salary  is  offered  a  teacher  at  an  age  when 
marriage  seems  proper  and  advisable?    Let  us  take  a  completed  twenty  eighth  year 
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of  lifo,  which  Tvonld  bo  aboufc  the  ninth  year  of  service  as  a  teacher,  and  we  shall 
Bee  that  (excluding  Bremen)  Hessia  stands  at  the  head  with  1,200  marks,  while 
Pmsaia  falls  short  of  that  by  220  marks.  After  twenty-fivo  years  of  service  the 
teachers  In  Anhalt  are  at  the  head  with  1,860  marks,  while  those  of  Prossia  fall 
short  by  420  marks.  The  Hgnres  in  fnll-face  type  indicate  the  date  at  which  the 
maximum  salary  is  reached.  Here  wo  notice  enormous  differences.  Hamburg  (land) 
stands  at  the  head  with  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  service;  Wlirtemberg  at 
the  foot  of  the  scale  with  thirty-six  years  of  service.  Bararia  has  no  maximum 
salary  hxed  at  all. 

The  second  tabic  contains  the  total  sums  paid  for  salary  as  well  as  average  sums. 
Thcso  figures  appear  to  be  of  greater  value  than  those  of  the  first  table,  inasmuch  as 
they  exemplify  the  actual  value  of  certain  orders  or  classes.  In  both  grand  totals, 
namely,  in  that  of  twenty-five  years  and  that  of  fifty  years  of  service,  the  little 
State  of  Auhalt  is  at  the  head,  while  Prussia  remains  behind  with  227  and  323  marks, 
respectively. 

If  the  numerical  relation  of  the  Prussian  teachers  is  taken  into  consideration,  a 
greater  empliasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  salaries  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  years  of  serv- 
ice ;  greater,  certainly,  than  upon  the  increases  offered  after  that  time.  For  this  rea- 
son in  the  year  1891  there  were  engaged  of  every  100  teachers — 

In  first  to  fifth  year 22.421   ,q  oo 


:} 


In  sixth  to  tenth  year 20. 80 

In  eleventh  to  fifteenth  year 15. 42\  or  on 

In  sixteenth  to  twentieth  year 10. 43 J 

In  twenty-first  to  thirtieth  year 15.98    15.98 

In  thirty-first  to  fortieth  year 10. 57] 

In  forty-first  to  fiftieth  year 3.98[  14.95 

More  than  fifty  years 40J 

Total 100.00  100.00 

Tho  salary  reached  after  the  thirtieth  yew  of  service  is  drawn  only  by  one-seventh 
of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  while  two-thirds  of  them  reach  the  salary  oftered 
at  fifteen  years  of  service. 

The  figures  in  the  tables  must  not  be  mistaken  to  mean  minimum  income,  but  they 
are  to  represent  the  salaries  only.  There  are  other  sources  of  income  for  teachers,, 
and  their  normal  school  training  prepares  them  for  that  purpose.  The  professional 
preparation  of  a  teacher  includes  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  particularly  the 
playing  of  the  organ.  Wo  quote  a  few  figures  showing  what  income  teachers  in 
Germany  derive  from  this  church  service ;  but  it  must  bo  understood  that  the  figures 
are  all  minimum  not  maximum  salaries,  since  it  is  the  intention  to  show  tho  iniui- 
miun  incomo  of  German  teachers. 

In  Bavaria  service  as  organist  or  sexton  is  paid  for  only  in  a  few  communities, 
and  the  compiler  is  unable  to  state  the  salary  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
WOrtemberg  the  teacher  is  expected  to  servo  in  church  without  any  special  pay 
whatever.  In  Sa'sony  the  income  from  church  Bervico  is  calculated  only  when  it 
amounts  to  more  than  900  marks.  In  Baden  all  church  service  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  prohibited  except  that  as  organist,  and  the  least  salary  paid  for  that  is 
100  marks  a  year;  but  in  most  ciises  it  is  much  more.  In  Hessia  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  In  Oldenburg  the  highest  salary  for  service  in  church  is  paid  in  tho  Prot- 
estant communities,  namely,  300  marks.  In  Catholic  communities  tho  payment  of 
salary'  is  not  regulated,  and  varies  considerably.  In  Weimar  tho  teachers'  pay  for 
serving  in  church  is  not  regulated  either.  In  Brunswick  200  marks,  in  Anhalt 
between  100  and  150  marks  are  paid,  while  in  Gotha  the  rural  districts  pay  only  90 
marks.  In  Coburg  the  salaries  for  church  service  vary  and  are  not  regulated.  In 
Meiningen  tho  salaries  for  church  service  in  rural  districts  amount  to  175  to  250 
marks.    In  Altenburg  no  salary  is  paid,  and  in  Reoss  (senior  line)  240  marks  while 
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in  Reu83  (junior  line)  200  marks  are  paid.  Schwarzburg-Rodolstadt  pays  froiu  100 
to  150  marks.  In  Schwarasbarg-Sondershausen  200  marks;  in  Lippe,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  congregation,  from  70  to  250  marks;  in  Schaumberg-Lippe,  300  marks; 
in  Bremen  (rural  districts)  between  200  and  600  marks.  These  sums  must  be  divided 
by  four  to  express  them  in  American  money,  but  that  procedure  would  not  approx- 
imately come  near  the  real  state  of  affairs,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  very  much  greater  iu  Germany  than  it  is  in  America;  however,  while  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  such  as  bread,  fruit,  and  meat,  are  only  a  little  cheaper  than  in  this 
country,  everything  that  bears  the  character  of  luxury  or  contributes  to  comfort  is 
vastly  cheaper  than  in  this  country. 

One  more  point  may  be  stated,  and  that  is  the  number  of  years  after  which  a 
definite  appointment  can  take  place  That  period  is  counted  from  the  date  of  grad- 
uation from  the  normal  school.  Bavaria,  after  seven  years;  Wiirtemberg,  after  nine 
to  ten  years;  Saxony,  after  three  years;  Baden,  after  eight  years;  Hessia,  after 
four  to  five  years ;  Oldenburg,  after  four  years ;  Weimar,  after  two  years ;  Brunswick, 
after  five  years;  Anhalt,  after  two  years;  Gotha,  after  two  years;  Coburg,  after  two 
years;  Meiningen,  after  two  years;  Altenburg,  after  two  years;  Keuss  (senior  line), 
after  two  years ;  Reuss  (junior  line),  after  two  years ;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  after 
two  years;  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  after  two  years;  Lippe,  after  four  years; 
Hamburg  (land),  after  five  to  eight  years;  Bremen  (land),  after  five  years;  Lilbeok 
(land),  after  four  years. 

We  add  a  list  of  German  cities  with  the  statement  of  average  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  elementary  schooln.  This  list  has  been  compiled  from  a  work  entitled 
''Die  Gehaltsverhiiltnisse  der  Volksschullehrer,"  by  H.  Henck  and  H.  Ischerland. 
A  cursory  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  the  teachers  in  cities  are  not  as  well 
provided  for  as  they  deserve. 

AVERAaE  SALARIES  IN  GERMAN  CITIES  IN  1889. 

As  a  basis  of  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  length  of  service  of  teach* 
ers  in  Germany  is  thirty  years.  Calculations  made  in  this  Bureau  from  official 
talili'S  published  by  the  minister  of  education  in  Berlin  make  this  appear  correct, 
for  the  result  arrived  at  was  twenty-nine  years  and  five  months.  The  following  list 
states  the  amount  of  salary  only,  and  does  not  include  any  indemnity  for  rent,  which, 
is  almost  invariably  paid,  in  addition  to  the  salary,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
latter.  For  the  convenience  of  American  readers  the  amounts  are  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents: 


the 


Frankfort   on 

Maiu 

Leipzig 

Berlin 

Hamburg 

Mannheim 

Kei^ensburg 

Munich 

Mayence 

Carlsruhe 

Dresden 

Nuremberg 

Darmstadt 

Ludwigshafen . . . 

Freiburg 

Chemnitz 

Charlottenburg  . 

Cologne 

WUrzburg 


$743. 50 
701.00 
700.00 
691.00 
673.  75 
644.00 
638.75 
626.  25 
621.  25 
617.00 
606.80 
606.50 
603.50 
595.50 
590.60 
590,00 
582.00 
582.00 


Elberfeld $581.00 

Barmen 581.00 

Bremen 577.00 

LUbeck 576.00 

Offenbach 574.25 

Fiirth 572.40 

Kiel 563.25 

Essen 563.25 

Brunswick 560.00 

Worms 559.00 

Cassel 558.00 

Dortmund 555.50 

Augsburg 650.  00 

t)tt8seldorf 542. 00 

Coblenz 541.50 

Strassburg 536.  50 

Duisburg 535.75 

Miilhelm     on     the 

Rhine 534.50 


Ulm $534.00 

Hamm 528. 50 

Miilhausen 528. 25 

Altona 527.60 

Hof 526.75 

Breslau 526.75 

Aix  la  Chapelle  .-.  517.  00 

Burtschoid 517  00 

Hanover 515. 00 

Bayreuth 515.00 

Bremcrhafen 515. 00 

Posen 510.00 

Wie-sbadcn 504.  00 

Bochum 502.50 

Ansbach 498.00 

DUren 494.00 

Hanau 492.25 

Scbnlko 486.00 

Heilbrom^. 484.00 
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WiXhelmaliafen  . . .  $478. 00 

Hagen 478  00 

Rostock 476.00 

Siegen 475.  50 

Speier 475.50 

Remaoheid 474.  50 

SaarbrUcken 474 .  00 

Stettin 471.50 

Glogau 471.50 

Caiinstadt 470. 50 

Gmiind 470.00 

Tlibiogen 470. 00 

Halle 468.00 

Miilheim    on    the 

Rahr 467.00 

Solingen 465.00 

Bielfeld 462.00 

Gelsenkirchen 460. 00 

Hameln 459.50 

Magdeburg 458.  50 

Nen  Brandenburg.  458. 25 

Gottingen 456.  25 

Schwerte 453.25 

Hildesheim 452.00 

Potsdam 4.52.00 


OsnabrUck $452. 00 

Gorlitz 452.00 

Jiihch 450.00 

Passau 445.00 

Neusa 442.50 

Bingen 442.50 

Celle 441.25 

Llineburg 441.  75 

Liegnitz 441.00 

Stade 435.75 

Altenburg 435.25 

Spandau 434.25 

Emden 431.00 

Elbing 431.00 

Eberswalde 423. 00 

Nordhausen 423. 00 

Bromberg 423.00 

^  Erfurt 418.75 

Glaacbau 417.50 

Scbwerin 417.00 

Kopenik 415.50 

Ballenatedt 415.25 

Bernburg 415. 25 

Cotben 415.25 

Zerbst 415.25 


Danzig $405.75 

Paderbom 405.75 

Lippstadt 404,50 

Verden 404.50 

Brantlenburg 403. 25 

Hirschberg 400.  00 

GrUnberg 392. 75 

Goslar 392.75 

Thorn 392.75 

Coslin 391.00 

Luckenwalde 390.50 

Marburg 389.00 

BUnde 382.25 

Angermund 383.00 

Halberstadt 381.00 

Hochst 379.75 

Frankfort  on  the 

Oder 379.75 

Konigeberg 377. 25 

Coburg 377.00 

Lauban 367.00 

Wernigerode 364. 00 

Sondersbansen  . . .  362. 50 

Wittenberg 354. 00 

Bunzlau 353.25 


Tablb  1. 


-Minimum  teaehers'  salaries  in  German  States,  in  maru 
increases. 


including  periodical 


rSoxus  expressed  in  marks,  equal  to  23.i 


cents  in  American  money, 
rent.  ] 


Add  about  20  per  cent  paid  for 


State. 


Pmsaia,  biU  of  1896 

Bavaria,  regulation  of  1893-94 
Palatinate,  regulation  of  1893-94 

"W  iirtem  berg,  la w  of  1895 

8axony,lawof  1892 

liaden.lawof  1892 

He8»ia,  bill  of  1896 

Oldenburg,  law  of  1888 

Saxe  Weimar,  law  of  1892 

Brunswick,  law  of  1895 

Anhalt,  resolution  of  1892 

Gotha,  law  of  1892 

Coburg.  law  of  1895 

Meiningen.  law  of  1894 

Altenburg,  law  ol  1893 

Beuss  (senior),  law  of  1891 

Itonss  (junior),  law  of  1893 

Bchwarxburg-Kudolstadt,   law 

of  1891  

Sch  warzburg-Sondersbau  sen, 

law  of  1896 

Lippe.lawof  1891 

Hamburg  (rural),  1879 

Bremen  (rural),  1891 Il, 

Lttbeck  (rural),  1892 Il, 


Year  of  service,  counted  from  the  date  of  graduation  from  norni.il 
school. 


1. 


720 
817| 

64()| 
690, 
770| 
8001 
700 

850 
720 
840 
720 
650 
750, 
720 ' 


750 

858 

7201 
850, 
lOO'l 
0001 


2. 

3- 

4. 

720 

720 

720 

817 

817 

817 

640 

640 

640 

690 

690 

690 

770 

770  1 

,000 

800 

900, 

900 

6.    ,     6. 


7C0  900 
4951  525 
850  950 
720  900 
840  940 
720  880 
650|  800 
7501,000|l 
720  1,  050  1 
690  840l 
9001,0001 


900 
6551 
950 
900 
940 
8801 
800 
000|l 
050  1 
8401 
0(K)'l 
I 


900 

817' 

640 

090 

0001, 

900| 

9001. 

685; 

050 

9001, 

940  1, 

880 

8001, 

0001, 

050,1, 

840 

0001, 


702  7021 
860  860 
0001,0001, 
9001  900 
1001,ina'] 
700'  J-  '1 
950'  &r>ti  I, 
0001,(10(1! 
040!l,lM01. 
880|  8B:i  I 
OOOJ.UUOI 
0001,]iJfll 

0601,  (:n  I 

840|     i  u? 
000  1,1(10  1 


8.    { 

98ol 
OOO'l, 
900; 
860, 

ooo'i, 

900  1, 

ion  1. 


I i_ 

98ol  9801, 
000,1,000  1, 
900  900 
860  H60 1, 
00011,0001, 
1001,1001, 


11.     12.     i;{. 


750     900     900 1     900,     900 

I 
858     868'1, 
720     720 
850     850' 
1001, 100' 
000  l.OOOil 


,003  1, 

720| 

850 
,100  1, 
.000  1, 


003' 1,146 
820  820 
850  850 
100  1,  500 
lOO'l.lOO 


iin«u  I 
oa>i 

040  1 

030,  V 
000  1 

loui 

1501 


uxii.  loin. 


900    vrii 


1,  'I  lr>  I 

1,  l-Ol 
1,  f-m*  1 
I,,]  ON  I, 
I 


1,  J41H 

i,o:^oi, 

1,0001. 

1,100  1, 
0501,  liMJl, 
9W)!     O&O 
l&O  1,15^1, 


0601, 

090  1, 

900 

150,1, 

20011, 

lUOl, 

t^c,-  • 

looli, 

140  I 
151}!  I, 

iwh. 

160 


OOOjl 
J  Ml  J 
6iKJl 

\ 


mi    ST5'    OTft 

HM,H51. 
OiiOffc^OOOl, 

7&il,lH7Su;i. 

\      J 


060;!,  060 
OOol  1,180 
990  990 
150  1, 150 
200  1,200 
200  1,200 
"•^  1  -KjO 
■  .  .  1146 
0,11  ],1bO 

2tto  J,  log 

2BfJ'  \ .  L'90 
OMIl,  iM 
150  1. 150 
2f>0I,y&Q 
lOOljOO 
990M40 
150).iloa 

DTs|i,oca 


2S«l,28BMMa 
WJOKiJWI'MStt 

2B01,lJ5ii'l,;jXi 
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Tahlk  1. — Minimum  teachers*  salaries  in  Gannan  States,  in  marks,  including  periodical 

fncre««f«— Continued. 


State. 


Year  of  ser\icc,  couutctl  from  tlio  date  of  graduation  from  uormal  i»cbool. 
U.      ID.      IG.      17.  I   18.       ID.    ,   20.  !   21.      1:2.  !     23.    '     24.       25.       2G. 


..1,140  1,140  1,140  1,220  1.220   1,  22  i  I     ■■^l  1.300  1,300    1,330    1,3301,380    1.  4C0 


.  180  1, 180  1, 270  1. 270 1,  270   1,  27i  *  1, 


rrnRsia,  bill  of  1896 

Bavaria,  regulation  of  Ifi 

04 

Palatioatc,  regulation  of 

1893-04 1,  080  1.  080  1, 170  1. 170  1. 170   1, 17  ■  1 . 

"Wiirtemberg,  law  of  18J5  . .  1, 150  ].  l.^o  1.  liM)  1.  200 1,  200   1, 20< y  \ . 

Saxon V,  law  of  1892 1, 2'  0  1,  2W  1,  350  1,  3oi>  1.  350    1,  35'i  ] . 

Baden,  law  of  1892 1, 20U  1.  300  1,  3(K»  1, 30o  1, 400i  1, 40  ■  I , 

Iloj^sia,  bill  ofl89ii 1,  3iH»  1,  400  1.  400  1.  400  1,  500    1.  50  1 1 

Oldenbur;:.  law  of  IBS? 1, 140  1.  HO  1, 140  1, 140  1,140   l,2r  I 

SaxeWemiar,  law  of  ltU2  . .  1. 180  1,  18o  1, 180 1.  IhO  1. 3iH)   1,  30m  i, 

Brunswick,  law  of  18U5 1.3o  •  1.  :,0.H,4iv  1,400  1.500   1.  50^.  I, 

Anball,  resolution  of  1802  . .  1.  21>.>  1, 440  1, 440  1, 440  1, 50)0   1.  56    1 , 

Gotha.  lawof  1892 1. 18'»  i,  180  1, 180  1. 180  1,330,  1.33i  I 

Coburg,  law  of  1S'.)5 I.  i:>o  I,  i:>0  1, 300  1, 300  1.  SCO    1,  30  >  1 . 

Moinin'.:en.  law  of  l^iU 1. 2.'>0  1.250  1,  250  1.  400  1.  4(»0   1.  40  '  i , 

Allinburg.lawof  180.1 1.  U»0  1, 150  1.150  1, 150  1. 150;  1, 15u  I, 

BeusH  (senior),  law  ofls.il--  1.140  1.1401,140  1,140  1,290  1,29  ■  T, 
Keus8  (junior),  lawof  1^93..  1.  3vX.  I.  300  1.  300  1, 30o  1.  45o'  1, 450  1. 
S<'bwar/burj;-Kudolstiidt,  I 

law  of  1S91 

Schwarzburg-^Nondersbau-  I 

8on,laN>  oflbOG 1.  288  1.  2.n>  I.  4.10  1,  430  1,  45C,  1,4301, 

Lil>l»e,luw  of  1891 1.  l.-»o  1.  l.v»  1. 150  1. 15«»  1.  :UX)    1,300  1. 

llamUury:  (rural).  1870 1.  3.H)  I.  3501.450  1.  450  l,45o  1,6H0  .. 

Bnmu'U  ( rural),  1891 2,  O'M  2.  25-'  1.  250  2,  25«'  2,  50i.t   2.  500  2, 

Lubwk  (runil),  Igirj I.  2SS  1. 2>8  1. 2^8  1, 350  1, 35o    1. 350 1, 


570  t, 
170  1, 

4ao  I, 

"riM  I, 

-!'>,!, 
^(iJO  1, 

mi  1, 

u:io  I, 

4C0J, 
45(5  1, 


MtoJ,  Mki,  1,  Sfio;  l.STd  1.  3C0    1,450 


2eo», 

2001. 
5ikH. 

fiO)l. 
21,-  1. 
3001, 

7HM^ 
33(>1, 
450  1. 
40U1. 
20in. 
20^'  1 1 
45*11, 


260 
250 
5C0 
r^ot^ 

GUO 
215 
HM) 

(;oo 
no 
nm 

450 
650 
2D0 
-S.0 
450 


I 

1,  25f^ 

],50t) 

] .  GOL^ 
1.2U 
],  426 

It  4»0' 

1.4:^ 

l^SsiO 

1.  'Mr 
],  ii<> 


2C<1 1,  260 
],  urn*  1,250 
1,  Sits  1,500 
l.fii^!  1,600 
l.7'ul.7<X) 
1.^"' 1,290 
J,4fMl,450 
1.7U1I  1.700 
l,8n»  1,660 


1,  is- 
I  -IS 

1.5fA 
1.2i*^ 
J. 41' 


1,  480 
1.4."0 
1.550 
1,300 
1,440 


LfiO^l.COO 


1.  3.W 
1.250 
1.000 
l.GOO 
1,700 
1.290 
1.450 
l,70t> 
1,860 
1,480 
1,G00 
1,5.50 
1.300 
1.440 
1.600 


1.  C50  1,  CXI  1.  05;»  I,  050  1. 125    1.  W  ].  125  h  X^'^  1. 125  1,200  . 


430  1,  57:i  I,  Hrj    1,  a7SI  J,  57.  1, 573  1,715 
300  1,aotilH3<HJ   l,4Sfiil  1,4^111,450    1.4f»0 

hwi  2,"  750  3 '  750 "  i  7  m  iMm  !!!*!!.*.'!.* ." 

413  1.  413  I.  413   1^  475   1 .  47 :» 1,  475  1,  538 


Year  of  Fervioe.  counted  fri.)ni  tho  date  of  graduation  from  normal  school. 

35. 


29. 


ro. 


32. 


33.       34. 


36. 


37.       38.      D9.      40. 


rrus«4iA,   bill    of  ' 

1800 1.40i>    1.4iV    1.540    1.540  1.540  1,620 

Ba>  aria,  rt^iiula- 

ti.ui  of  l>o;  yi.  1.4>)    1.4:-*    1.45>    1.450 1,540    1.5:01,540    1,540    1,540    1,630   1,630 1,630 1,C30  1,  C30 

PalatJuale.  v»  i:u  I  I  ' 

lati..n*»tlSO     04  1.350    1.  :':^>    1.3:>i>    1.350  1,440    1,440  1,940    1.440    1,440    1,530    1, 530 1,530 1, 5:;0 1,  530 


1,  i:«0  K«IH\ 

1,>.>«    l..<v    I. AV  1,000. 
,010 


Wur  I  I'lub  ei  g. 
l.»\\  i.t  i>o: . .,.     1.; 

Saxon \,    law    of 

!>.»:  

l«ad.ti.laN>  et  !>.'- 
Ho.-M.    bill    ol 

lM».i 

OUleulMu;:.   la\> 

ot"  lvS>    

Sa\o  \V  tMuiar.LoN 

.«r  1>'J 

lirun>«\>  uK,   lax\ 

of  !<»:» 

Ahlnh.     ivMol  »- 

IUM»  of  '.>0  ^   . .      _, 
tM>il»  J  law  ot  :Si»J     l.4M^  I**** 
1'o'mu;;.     la^\     Ol 

»».».» 

MeuuM^xu,    law 

ot    \^0»    ...      . 
All*  >.1m\\  »;.     law 

ol   I.xm"      .    ,  t,.NV 

l.«W    t»f    >.V  'I 

Kon     1        V  M. >•».»>* 

l,»\\  o(    «<  '  > 
\\\\   Ol    l^^OI 

^tv  It  w   n  •  Imi  \  i 
No  i,U    V.  Ml  e»' 

I  MS   M     l^-tl 
I   l|.p.    I»>^    oi    l'^' 

M  s  .M.,u^vnH  «*^  

!••   •»  I 

l>>.  .ov  U     \\\\\  \>'  

I     M 


1.  :V0    1.  0\V    1.  TA'  1.  3iK)    1,  400  1,  400    1,  440'  ],  400,  1,  400  1,500  - 


1  ."M  1  r..>   1  c-y^  i.Ot^»i.7oo  1.700  1,700  1,700  1.700  1,S00. 

1   TvV>    1  7v- .    1  T^V    1.  M\>  1. 8^)0    1,  600  1.  900,  1,  900    1, 000  2,000  . 
1  !t.M    1  js>*    I,  .v>^  2,000 1 ' ' 


I 


1  2'>»    1  2A'    1    '^"'"    l.«'*-'^l-^C5    1,305  1,365  1,440  . 


I 


I  I 


♦   *v^   »   ^V    I.  ^H»   1,700  1,700  1,800 
^   *«,V    l.J»vH)    1.4001,400    1,400 


^  y^\^ 


1,400    1,400  1,500. 


I  I 


.1 1. 
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Salabies  of  Teachers  in  the  People's  Schools  of  Austbia. 

The  Yearbook  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics,  edited  in  Jena, 
Germany,  by  four  eminent  aniversity  professors  of  Halle,  Breslau,  and 
Gottingen,  contains  in  the  second  number  of  the  volume  for  1896  an 
article  on  the  income  of  persons  engaged  in  elementary  and  burgher 
schools.  The  author  refers  in  this  to  the  forty-second  volume  of 
"Austrian  Statistics,  Official  Organ  of  the  Government",  which  gives 
minute  information  concerning  the  expenditures  for  public  education 
in  Austria.  This  publication  is  especially  welcome,  since  information 
on  this  subject  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  position  of 
Austrian  teachers  is  a  new  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  plainly  seen  from  the  rapid  increase  both  in  the  number  of  teachers 
and  the  amount  of  salaries  paid. 


Year. 


1865. 
1871. 
1875. 
1880. 
1890. 


Noinbcr 
teacher*..         J*»**^- 


Salaries 


Florint. 
20. 1&4  4,MU.000 
20,099  I  7.302,000 
24.795  '  12  931.000 
29,950  I  17,290,000 
40. 733       25,  738, 000 


During  the  last  twenty-five  years  about  20,000  teachers  have  been 
added  to  the  number  engaged  in  1865,  and  the  great  change  in  their 
social  i)osition  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  their  entire  income  to  day  is 
five  times  greater  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  number  has  doubled,  we  may  take  it  that  the  same  social 
stratum  of  18G5,  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  1890,  maybe  said  to 
have  ail  income  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  twenty  five  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  40,000  teachers  (the  annual  statistics  published  by  the 
Government  shows  the  number  of  tciicliers  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  70,000  instead  of  40,000,  but  this  includes  all  teachers  of  religion  and 
special  branches,  such  as  music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  which  special 
teachers  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  regular  class  teachers;  the 
40,133  includes  only  class  teachers,  such  as  head  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, teachers  and  assistants)  are  engaged  in  city  schools;  hence  the 
profession  of  teaching  begins  to  exercise  a  political  influence  in  munici 
pal  imblic  life.  That  the  teacliers  in  Austria  are  considered  a  new 
factor  with  which  it  is  well  to  reckon  is  seen  from  the  action  taken  by 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  the  Crown  land.  As 
is  well  known,  the  citizens  of  Austria  and  Germany  are  divided  irtt  • 
electoral  classes,  and  the  teachers  are  included  in  the  class  of  officers 
of  the  State.  These  classes  vote  separately  on  election  day,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  teachers  in  iK>litical  afi'airs  is  not  without  influence, 
as  is  plainly  seen  in  large  cities,  such  as  Vienna. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  women  teachers  also  is  an  impor- 
tant soitial  fiictor.  At  present  the  number  of  women  teachers  is  a  little 
less  than  one- fifth  of  the  total  number.    The  numericaVrdatiom  of  the 
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female  sex  in  the  various  grades  of  the  profession  may  be  seen  fiomthe 
following  table: 


Priscipala  and  bead  teachers .... 

Tnchera 

Afwiatanta,  definitely  appointed. 
Assifttante,  provwory 


Men. 


8,2S4 
15, 318 
5,276 
6,121 


Women.  ■  Total. 


447  8, 731 

3,820  I  19,138 

1,770  I  7,046 

1, 768  6, 880 


Total. 


33,909 


7,805  I     41,804 


This  table  shows  that  the  position  of  women  among  the  head  teachers 
is  a  subordinate  one,  since  in  the  highest  grade,  in  that  of  principals 
and  head  teachers,  the  women  are  reprei?ented  only  by  one-twentieth 
of  the  number;  in  the  next  lower  grade,  in  that  of  teachers,  they  are 
represented  by  only  one-flfth  of  the  number;  but  in  the  next  lower 
grade,  in  that  of  assistants,  they  are  represented  by  one-fourth  of  the 
number.  The  cause  is,  partly,  that  the  women  in  Austria  have  only 
recently  turned  to  the  profession  of  teaching;  hence  those  engaged  in 
it  are  not  experienced — that  is  to  say,  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
promoted  to  the  highest  grades  of  the  profession.  But  the  cause  may 
also  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  governmental  authorities  do  not  consider 
women  adapted  for  executive  duties. 

A  better  insight  into  the  social  position  of  the  teachers  in  Austria, 
and  partly  into  the  difference  existing  between  the  social  position  of 
the  two  sexes,  is  gained  by  a  study  of  the  following  table,  based  upon 
official  data  of  1890: 


Salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  hurgh 

?r  achooU 

in  Austria,  1S90, 

Salaries. 

Namber 
of  men. 

593 

468 

1,520 

2,180 

2.718 

3,655 

1,215 

2,219 

2.074 

2,246 

2,349 

1,979 

1.691 

1,514 

1.198 

1,191 

1,041 

1,216 

1,045 

368 

449 

356 

294 

125 

58 

9it 

40 

101 

Number 

of 
women. 

830 

Ratio 
Men.     1 

DOflwina 

Per  ctnt. ' 

17 

200  to  249  tlorins 

250  '            13' 

250  to  299  florins           

659 
674 
344 
1,019 
561 
34t 
321 
685 
401 
278 
179 
184 
197 
206 
135 
280 
273 
39 

ai 

6 
3 

4.4  1 

800  to  349  florins 

6.4  1 

850  to  390  florins 

8.0  ' 

400to450florina           

10.8  ' 

ttO  to  499  florins      

8.6  1 

500  to  549  florins 

6.5  i 

550 to  599  florins 

6.1 

600 1<^9  florins 

6  6 

«50t««99  florins 

700  to  749  florins 

6.0 
6.8  i 

750to 799  florins 

6.0  1 

800to849ttorins      

4.5  1 

^  to  890  florins    

3.5  1 

*»  to  950  florins 

3.5 

•50  to  999  florins 

3.1 

l.OOOtoL  099  florins    

3.6 

M00tol,l99floriua   

3.1 

1 200  to  1,299  florins 

1.1  > 

1 300  to  1, 399  florins 

1.3 

1.400  to  1,499  florins       

1.0 

1.500  to  1.599  florins 

.9 

1.600toLC0fi  floHns                                                    

.4 

1.700  to  L7flC  florins    

1.800  to  1,890  florins    

1              . .'{ 

1.  WO  to  1,999  florins 

;            .1 

%  000  flfflins  and  more              



'                .3 

Total 

33,999 

7,805           !•) 

r^ 

Women. 


Per  cent. 

10.6 

3.3 

7.2 

8.6 

4.4 

13.1 

7.2 

4.4 

4.1 

8.8 

5.1 

3.6 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

1.7 

3.6 

3.5 

.5 

.4 

.1 
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If  the  foregoing  data  are  grouped' we  obtain  the  following  represen- 
tation : 


Salaries. 

Men. 

Women. 

T^M  than  taOO  flnHng  -  -  ^  -  - , „  - , r . . ,  x  x ...    .... 

Peresnt. 

48.8 

42.5 

8.7 

Percent 
92.9 

600  to  1,000  florins 

32.8 

More  than  1,000  florins 

4  5 

100 

100 

This  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  men  and  two-thirds  of  the 
women  teachers  receive  the  "minimum  of  existence,"  which  statisticians 
have  estimated  at  630  florins  ($303.66)5  4- J  P^^  cent  of  the  men  and 
32.6  per  cent  of  the  women  receive  salaries  ranging  from  600  to  1,000 
florins.  This  again  shows  a  very  disadvantageous  jwsition  of  the  female 
sex,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  highest  group,  where  only  4J 
per  cent  of  the  women  are  ranged,  while  8.7  per  cent  of  the  men  are 
found  there. 

The  foregoing  tables  plainly  exhibit  the  fact  that  the  income  of 
teachers,  be  they  men  or  women,  is  low,  about  650  florins  at  an  average. 
Although  the  sum  total  paid  to  the  teachers  amounts  to  nearly 
26,000,000  florins,  and  although  this  social  class  has  become  an  impor- 
tant political  factor,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  i>ecuniary  condi- 
tion of  many  teachers  in  Austria  is  very  modest  indeed.  This  is  the 
more  striking  as  the  school  laws  passed  in  1868  lifted  the  profession 
of  teaching  to  a  new  social  footing.  The  appropriations  and  taxes 
M)ted  for  and  paid  by  communities,  districts,  and  Crown  lands  for  school 
purposes,  and  which  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  added  new 
burdens  to  the  taxpayers,  are  constantly  increasing.  Modern  life  lays 
<'hiinis  upon  the  exchequer  of  the  modern  State  which  were  unknown 
ill  former  times.  The  new  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  equipment 
rociuiro  enormous  sums;  so  that  interest-bearing  debts  increase  the 
annual  appropriations  for  school  purposes  and  even  frustrate  the  best 
iutiMitions  of  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Austria  has  just 
cause  to  be  proud  of  its  enormous  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in 
recent  years,  and  particularly  for  its  magnificent  school  buildings.  The 
teachers  of  Austria  stand  foremost  in  the  profession  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  their  heroic  eflforts  in  behalf  of  public 
education. 


Eeform  ScnooLS  in  the  Grand  DucnY  of  Baden,  Germany. 

The  system  of  reform  schools^  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  Ger- 
many is  regulated  by  law  of  May,  1886,  which  began  to  operate  January, 
Inst,    The  secretaries  of  the  departments  of  justice  and  the  interior 

» 'i'lM'»»o  data  are  translated  from  a  Gorman  magazine  of  reco/^nized  authority  in 
^t.U»^no>i,  JahrbUcher  fiir  National  Oekonomio  und  Statistik,  Volume  XIII,  Heft  3, 
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prepared  the  rules  and  regulations  necessitated  by  the  new  law.  The 
law  is  similar  to  paragraph  55  of  the  Imperial  Criminal  Code,  adopted 
February  26, 1876.  According  to  this  code,  persons  who  commit  a  crime 
before  they  are  12  years  of  age  can  not  b©  tried  for  crime,  but  may  bo 
kept  in  custody  for  the  purjwse  of  reforming  them,  according  to  the 
special  law  of  the  separate  State.  Such  children  may  be  placed  under 
reform  training,  if  both  the  criminal  and  the  orphan  court  have  so 
decreed. 

The  Baden  law  goes  two  steps  farther  than  the  general  imperial  code: 
(1)  It  fixes  the  maximum  time  limit  at  10  years  of  age;  that  is  to  say, 
juvenile  criminals  are  not  prosecuted  or  tried  for  crime  in  Baden  if  less 
than  IG  years  of  age,  but  are  retained  in  reform  schools.  (2)  The  law 
does  not  confine  its  operations  to  criminal  acts,  but  requires  that  youths 
up  to  16  years  of  age  be  assigned  to  reform  schools  for  moral  misde- 
meanors, provided  (a)  that  parents  or  guardians  endanger  the  moral 
life  of  the  children  by  misuse  of  their  authority  or  by  neglect;  or  (b) 
that  the  conduct  of  the  children  proves  that  neither  the  good  efibrts  of 
parents  and  guardians  nor  the  means  of  discipline  in  school  are  adequate 
to  prevent  their  moral  depravity. 

The  Baden  law  (section  12)  further  decrees  that  if  a  person  accused 
of  crime  between  12  and  18  years  of  age^  is  acquitted  owing  to  his 
tender  age  and  want  of  good  judgment,  the  court  shall  state  whether 
he  is  to  be  returned  to  his  family,  or  placed  in  custody  of  another  family, 
or  be  detained  in  a  reform  school. 

The  execution  of  the  law  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  courts 
(criminal  and  probate  "Bezirks-Aemter").  The  courts  are  charged 
with  the  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  child's  home 
environments,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  home  gives  proper  assur- 
ance of  wholesome  influence  in  the  future.  In  aggravated  cases  of 
moral  depravity,  which  require  constant  supervision  and  strict  disci- 
pline, the  culprit  is  to  be  sent  to  a  reform  school  without  further  delay. 

Concerning  the  age  of  reform  school  pupils,  only  the  maximum  (16  or 
18  years,  respectively)  is  clearly  defined,  while  with  regard  to  the  mini- 
mum the  law  is  silent;  but  the  ministerial  regulations  state  that  chil- 
dren under  6  years  should  be  sent  to  reform  schools  only  in  specially 
urgent  cases.  The  law  specifically  states  that  poorhouses,  hospitals, 
and  asylums  for  persons  of  defective  senses  are  not  to  be  regarded  or 
used  as  reform  schools  in  the  sense  of  the  law;  but  it  admits  to  legal 
recognition  as  reform  schools  all  institutions  established  by  corpora 
tions  and  private  persons  or  through  endowment  which  have  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  morally  depraved  children  and  training  them  to  be  useful 
citizens  and  members  of  society.  This  recognition  is  granted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior;  courts  are  not  permitted  to  designate  any 
institution  as  a  reform  school  so  long  as  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
withholds  his  recognition. 


^  In  oxceptioual  cases  the  time  limit  is  extended  to  10  years.^  t 
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The  State's  right  to  educate  **  by  force  ^  (that  is,  in  reform  schools) 
ends  with  the  completed  eighteenth  year  of  the  javenile  offender. 
Pupils  may  be  dismissed  from  reform  schools  before  they  are  18,  if  the 
purpose  of  their  reform  training  has  been  accomplished,  or  if  it  is  rea- 
sonably secured  by  other  means.  This  release  is  revocable  at  first,  for 
if  inquiry  reveals  that  the  guardians  fail  to  follow  up  the  good  work  of 
the  school,  a  pupil  may  be  brought  ba«k  by  the  police. 

One-third  of  the  costs  of  this  compulsory  training  is  borne  by  the 
poor  fund  of  the  town  or  district  firom  which  the  pupil  comes.  In  case 
the  parents  can  afford  to  defray  the  expense,  the  town  may  collect  from 
them,  and  the  State  bears  two-thirds  of  the  expenses,  except  the  cost 
of  traveling,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  town  or  district. 

So  much  concerning  the  legal  requirements.  Now  let  us  see  what  the 
results  of  this  compulsory  training  are.  According  to  official  state- 
ments (year  1893)  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  institutions  for 
that  purpose  and  under  the  charge  of  families,  was : 

Number  of  pupils  under  reform  training. 


Year. 


18H8. 

180 ». 
1K!M. 

1893. 


Boys. 


181 
301 
410 
505 
583 
697 


Girls. 


138 
191 
229 
267 
341 


Total. 


117 
269 
441 
601 
734 
850 
1,038 


LegiU- 
mate. 

niegiti- 
raate. 

_ 

PtretnL 

96 

21 

^K 

224 

45 

16.7 

368 

73 

16.6 

507 

94 

15.6 

622 

112 

15.3 

721 

129 

15.2 

893 

145 

14 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  more  boys  than  girls  were  subjectt^d 
to  compulsory  training.  In  1893  the  number  ot  boys  amounted  to  07.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  hence  more  than  two- thirds.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note,  also,  that  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  decreased 
Irom  18  to  l-t  per  cent  within  six  years.  It  is  evident  that  family  life 
in  Baden  has  improved  even  in  the  strata  from  which  refractory  and 
dc]>raved  children  are  taken  to  reform  schools.  The  official  statement 
from  which  the  contents  of  this  article  are  drawn  gives  no  information 
concerning  the  occupation  or  profession  of  the  fathers. 

With  reference  to  the  kind  of  provision  made  for  the  children  in  need 
of  compulsory  training,  it  is  stated  that  440  (36.5  per  cent)  of  the  total 
number  in  1893  were  assigned  to  private  families  and  763  (63.4  per 
cent)  to  institutions,  so-called  reform  farms  or  reform  schools.  Ot 
the  whole  number  (1,038),  the  majority  (namely,  888)  were  less  than  14 
years  old,  and  of  these  336  (37.8  per  cent)  were  placed  in  private 
families,  while  552  (62.2  i)er  cent)  were  assigne<l  to  institutions.  Of  the 
315  who  had  passed  the  fourteenth  year  of  life,  104  (33  per  cent)  were 
placed  in  families,  and  211  (67  per  cent)  in  institutions.  Year  after  year, 
as  the  operation  of  the  law  became  more  effex^tive,  and  the  number 
of  cliildren  assigned  to  compulsory  training  increased^  the  number  of 
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those  assigue^  to  reformatory  institutions  remained  in  the  majority. 
Tlie  latter  proiwrtion  amounted  to  57.3,  61,  60.8,  08.4,  65.7,  68.2,  and 
61.3  i)er  cent  in  the  successive  years  from  1887  till  1893.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1893, 19  pupils  (1.9  \}ev  cent)  of  reform  schools  or  given  into 
custody  of  private  families  had  escaped  from  supervision. 

Of  the  290  boys  over  14  years  of  age  assigned  to  families,  224  were 
apprentices  learning  trades j  114  in  cities,  110  in  the  country.  Of 
the.se  apprentices  144  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  while  68 
were  17  years,  6  were  18  years,  and  6  were  19  years  of  age. 

The  causes  which  induced  the  authorities  to  assign  these  boys  to 
reformatory  training  were  (a)  degrading  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  in  71  cases,  (b)  depravity  of  the  children  despite  good  home 
influence  in  153  cases.  The  conduct  of  186  apprentices  out  of  224  (83 
per  cent)  was  repoi-ted  to  be  good  or  satisfactory.  Forty  trades  or 
oconpations  were  represented  by  the  apprentices;  33  were  employed  as 
stable  boys,  23  as  farm  hands,  19  learned  the  cobbler's  trade,  18  were 
in  joiner's  shops,  17  were  bakers,  17  tailors,  11  saddlers,  etc. 

Of  the  82  girls  over  14  years  of  age  assigned  to  families,  46  were 
employed  as  house  servants,  3  as  factory  hands,  G  as  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses.  Of  these  55  pupils,  42  were  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age,  9  were  17,  3  were  18,  and  1  was  19  years  of  age. 

The  causes  for  which  they  had  been  placed  under  conii)ulsory  train- 
ing were  (a)  degrading  influence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  iu  33  cases, 
(b)  depravity  of  the  children  despite  good  home  influence  or  neglect  in 
22  cases.  The  conduct  of  45  (81.8  per  cent)  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  official  data  give  no  information  concerning  the  occupation  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  attend 
school. 

Considerable  differences  are  noticeable  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils. 
They  are  here  tabulated  in  percentages  lor  each  year  that  the  law  has 
been  in  operation : 

Jge  of  pupils  under  reform  training. 


Year. 

Under  10 
yeapft. 

Per  cent. 
36 
28.  G 
31.5 
21.3 
24.3 
20 
19.  B 

10  to  U 
years. 

Over  14 

years. 

ToUl. 

18^ 

I'er  cent. 

47 

67.8 

49.7 

61.1 

46.1 

44.  1 

46.8 

Per  ernt. 
18 

13.6 
18.8 
27.0 
29.6 
35.9 
33.6 

Per  Cfut. 

loo 

1888 

100 

1889 

100 

1890 

loo 

1891 v.'.'.'.'...'.'. ." '...'. '.!!... 

100 

1892 

100 

188a 

100 

Average 

25 

48.8 

26.2 

100 

While  the  annual  number  of  children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 
remained  at  about  one-half  of  the  sum  total,  the  numbers  of  those  under 
10  and  over  14  show  an  almost  uniform  change,  the  former  of  descend- 
ing the  latter  of  ascending  tendency.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
authorities  commit  young  children  to  compulsory  training  much  more 
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rarely  of  lato  years  than  seemed  desirable  at  the  bej^inning.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  children  induces  the 
authorities  not  to  resort  to  reform  training. 

German  governmental  authorities  recognize  in  their  statisticar tabu- 
lations only  three  religious  denominations:  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jews,  to  which  sometimes  they  add  a  column  for  Dissenters  "  or  others.^ 
The  proportion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  among  the  children  under 
discussion  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Catholics. 

Protestauta. 

Ptrctnt. 

Peresnt. 

58.1 

41.0 

66.0 

33.1 

61.9 

3ai 

72.4 

27.6 

65.7 

34.3 

64.7 

35.3 

64.7 

35.3 

This  proi)ortion  is  very  nearly  analogous  to  the  i)roportion  of  Catholics 
and  l^rotestants  in  the  i)opulation  which  was  in  1890,  36  per  cent 
Protestants  and  02  per  cent  Catholics. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  of  the  children  under  reforma- 
tory training  had  i>arents.  At  the  time  when  the  courts  decided  upon 
their  fate  there  had — 


Year. 


Both 


Only  Only 


Neither 


parents.  I    father,   i  mothJr.  .^^fJfL** 


1887 

60 
76 
76 
72 
72 
92 
100 

25 
21 
31 
28 
38 
26 
55 

30 
48 
62 
67 
55 
44 
66 

2 

Ig88 

9 

Iggg                

12 

1H90     

7 

1891 

4 

1892 

8 

lfJ93 

8 

Total  - 


559  , 


224  I 


Of  the  total  number  4C.3  percent  had  both  parents  living,  18.0 per 
cent  had  only  father  left,  .30.9  per  cent  only  a  mother,  and  4.2  per  cent 
were  orphans.  The  remarkably  greater  representation  of  children  who 
had  no  father  is  explained  by  the  relatively  large  projwrtion  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  partly  owing  to  the  relatively  larger  number  of  widows. 
The  census  of  1890  showed  that  Baden  had  29.521  widowers  and  70,236 
widows.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  disproportion  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  woman's  labor  is  poorly  paid,  hence  that  lone  mothers 
are  not  always  able  to  properly  train  and  look  after  their  children. 
Likewise  interesting  is  the  fact  that  among  the  224  children  who  had 
only  a  father  29  per  cent  were  girls,  and  that  among  the  372  who  had 
only  a  mother  35.5  per  cent  were  girls. 
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The  following  table  gives  information  concerning  the  causes  that 
made  reformatory  training  necessary: 


Tear. 

Parents  endan- 
gering children's 
character. 

Depravity  or 

inadequate 

borne  training. 

Criminal  acts. 

• 

Xumber. 

Ratio. 

Number. 

KaUo. 

Number. 

RaUo. 

1887  ..t 

77 
82 
80 
75 
09 
67 
03 

Per  cent 
C5.8 
53.2 
44.2 
43.1 
40.9 
39.4 
39.1 

39 
71 
97 
94 
04 
98 
138 

Per  cent. 
33.3 
46.1 
53.6 
51.0 
55.6 
57.7 
58.0 

1 
1 
4 
5 
0 
5 
7 

Percent 
0.9 

1888 

.7 

1^1)              

2.2 

1890 

2.9 

1891 

3.5 

1892 

2.0 

1893 

2.0 

Total 

543  1          45.2 

031 

52.4 

29  j             2.4 

The  length  of  reformatory  training  in  20  cases  was  less  than  one 
year;  in  44  cases,  one  to  two  years;  in  Go  cases,  two  to  three  years;  in 
51  cases,  three  to  four  years;  in  41  cases,  four  to  live  years;  in  17  cases, 
five  to  six  years,  and  in  5  cases,  over  six  years.  Children  released  were 
returned  to  their  parents  in  C3  cases;  given  over  to  relatives  or  guard- 
ians in  16  cases;  121  entered  some  sort  of  service;  of  the  remaining 32 
cases,  5  "  went  to  America;"  9  having  learned  a  trade,  became  travel- 
ing journeymen;  3  remained  in  the  institutions  to  learn  housekeeping; 
3  were  sent  to  asylums  for  idiots  or  insane;  7  escaped;  4  were  taken  to 
prison,  and  1  girl  was  "  lost  in  bad  company." 

Of  all  those  who  since  1888  had  been  released,  125  (among  whom 
wore  13  girls)  entered  upon  some  kind  of  industrial  pursuit;  23  (only 
boys)  chose  farm  labor;  41  (of  70)  girls  entered  upon  domestic  service. 
These  facts  give  hints  as  to  the  strata  of  society  from  which  the  chil- 
dren came. 

The  results  or  effects  of  reformatory  training  depend  essentially  upon 
the  causes  which  necessitate  it,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  children  are 
subjected  to  dangerous  i^arental  influence,  or  whether  their  home  influ- 
ence, though  not  vicious,  is  nevertheless  injurious,  because  inadequate, 
or  whether  their  own  depravity  is  so  great  that  societj'-  is  endangered 
by  them.  It  depends,  furthermore,  upon  the  sex,  age,  and  method  of 
training  of  the  pupils,  and,  lastly,  upon  their  being  assigned  to  an 
institution  or  to  a  private  family.  With  regard  to  these  various  influ- 
ences, the  statistical  data  at  hand  state  results  which  may  be  tabulated. 
To  facilitate  comparison  ratios  are  employed.  Of  every  100  pupils  the 
effect  was — 


Satisfac- 
tory. 

Percent. 
77.1 
76.8 

Doubtful. 

Per  cent. 
12.1 

7.8 

Not  satis- 
factory. 

Unknown. 

Of  tbo»e  rele^ised ..     .. 

Per  cent. 
10.4 
13 

Percent 
0  4 

Of  all  tbopnpils 

2.4 
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Generally  the  effect  was  satisfactory.    Of  every  100  pupils 


In  fainilie«. 


In  reform  i 
schools. 


Of  allthepapils 

Of  boys 

Of  girls 

Of  children  nnder  14 , 

Of  children  over  14 

Of  iMiys  under  14 

Of  boys  over  14 

Of  girls  nnder  14 

Of  pirls  over  14 

Of  children  admitted  because  eudangored  by  parents  (cause  a) . 
Of  children  admitted  owing  to  inadequate  home  training  or 

viciousness  (causes  b  and  e) 

Of  boys  (cause  a> 

Of  boys  (causes  o  ande) 

Of  girls  (cause  a) 

Of  girls  (cnu.')e:)&  and  e) 

Of  releHHf  d  pupils : 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 


Per 


cent. 

Percent. 

85.2 

71.7 

84.2 

*        71.6 

87. « 

71.8 

92.3 

69.1 

82.1 

74 

91.2 

67.6 

81.9 

75.8 

93.9 

72.1 

82.7 

71.6 

88.2 

80.2 

82 

66.1 

85.6 

78.4 

83.1 

68  3 

92.3 

82 

77.2 

61.8 

75. « 

88.3 

76.7 

84.4 

72.7 

93.8 

Average. 


Per 


cent, 
76.8 
76 
78.4 
78.6 
75.8 
76.1 
76 
82.7 
75.1 
83.8 

71.4 
81.1 
T2.9 
86.3 
66.9 

77.1 
76.6 
80.6 


The  data  show  that  the  effect  of  compulsory  training  is  not  the  same 
for  both  sexes,  nor  the  same  with  regard  to  institute  and  family  train- 
ing. Generally  speaking,  the  results  are  less  favorable  with  the  boys 
than  with  the  girls;  much  more  favorable  with  children  under  14  years 
of  age  than  with  those  over  14,  and  less  favorable  among  those  who  were 
admitted  owing  to  inadequate  home  influence  or  their  own  depravity. 
In  viewing  the  effects  of  family  and  institute  training  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  (1)  the  worst  characters  are  assigned  to  institutions— chil- 
dren who  could  not  well  be  put  in  families,  and  (2)  that  the  opinion 
concerning  what  is  satisfactory  conduct  in  institutions  and  families  is 
not  in  all  cases  equally  well  based. 

The  expenditures  for  the  support  of  pupils  under  compulsory  training 
amounted  to — 


.    Year. 

InfamUies. 

In  institu- 
tions. 

1889 

1890 

$3,731 
4,087 
6,083 
3,649 

'     $i6,*773 
12,848 
15.614 
16,277 

1891 

1802 

1893 

Total. 


$9,857 
14.504 
16,935 
20,697 
19,820 


Per  cap- 
iU. 


$22.71 
22.16 
21.12 
21.74 
19.10 


The  decrease  in  expenditures  is  explained  by  the  more  frequent  assign- 
ment of  children  to  families  who  desire  to  take  them  free  of  cost,  a 
practice  which  does  not  recommend  itself,  since  experience  shows  that 
the  children  thus  assigned  are  unduly  burdened  with  work  and  merely 
used  as  drudges,  and  that  the  families  who  i)etition  that  pupils  be 
assigned  to  them  do  not  always  exercise  the  most  wholesome  educa- 
tional influence  upon  their  charges. 

It  is  a  matter  of  self  evidence  that  the  cities  furnish  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pupils  who  need  reformatory  training  than  the  rural  districts. 
Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  Freiburg,  and  Ileidelberg  are  represented  with 
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37  per  cent  of  the  sum  total  of  pujMls,  though  these  cities  have  only  23 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  i)opulation  of  the  United  States  is  about  thirty-six  times  greater 
than  that  of  Baden;  hence  we  ouglit  to  have  39,308  children  under 
reformatory  training,  taking  the  number  Baden  represents  as  a  cri- 
terion, while  actually  we  have  only  20,201,  according  to  the  statistics 
offered  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1893-94.  These  20,201  children  cost  the  States  (in  1893)  $2,562,411, 
which  is  $120.85  per  capita,  cost  of  permanent  improvements  for  grounds 
and  buildings  not  counted.  The  per  capita  in  Baden  was  $19.10  in  1893. 
This  enormous  difference  is  explained  by  the  foregoing  facts. 


Statistics  op  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  Universities,  Poly- 
TECHNicA,  Agricultural,  Veterinary,  Forestry,  and  Min- 
ing Academies. 

The  statistical  data  concerning  German  universities  offered  in  the 
following  tables  are  based  upon  official  publications  for  the  two  semes- 
ters quoted,  namely,  the  winter  semester  of  1894-95  and  the  summer 
semester  of  1895.  The  Lyceum  Hosianum  in  Braunsberg  has  not  been 
included,  inasmuch  as  the  characteristics  of  a  university  are  wanting 
there;  it  comprises  only  a  theological  faculty.  The  data  concerning 
the  agricultural  school  in  organic  connection  with  the  university  of 
Bonn  do  not  reveal  a  separate  number  of  students;  this,  however,  is  a 
mere  trifle. 

The  data  concerning  the  polytechnical  and  other  professional  schools 
are  base^upon  direct  information  furnished  by  the  oflScials  of  these 
institutions.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  state  the  totals  correctly, 
s'.nce  the  course  of  study  in  these  institutions  varies  considerably,  some 
leaning  more  toward  mechanical  engineering,  others  toward  other 
branches  of  technology.  The  statements  concerning  the  number  of 
foreigners  among  the  students  of  technological  universities  are  not 
complete,  although  it  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  compare  the 
attendance  of  foreign  students  in  these  institutions  with  that  in  uni- 
versities. Irregularities  and  peculiarities  in  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  attendance  of  students  are  stated  in  footnotes  to  each 
table. 

The  tables  are  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Academische  Revue, 
published  in  Munich.     (No.  IG,  vol.  2,  pp.  200-212.) 
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FOKEIGNERS    IN    UNIVERSITIES   AND   OTHER    HIGHER    INSTITUTIONS 

OF  Learning  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  Summer 
OF  1895, 

The  statistics  oft'ered  in  the  following  tables  are  taken  from  official 
statements  furnished  by  the  rectors  of  the  various  institutions  men- 
tioned. They  are  here  reproduced  from  the  Academische  Kevue  of 
March,  1896.  A  glance  at  the  totals  shows  that  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers studying  in  Germany  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  numbers  given  represent  only  those  of  matric- 
ulated students,  for  those  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  considered  in 
official  reports.  The  number  of  those  who  visit  German  institutions  as 
hearers  for  some  length  of  time,  and  without  being  matriculated  attend 
clinics,  work  in  laboratories,  and  listen  to  private  lectures,  is  very  large, 
but  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy.  It  is  estimated  that  that  number 
exceeds  those  of  matriculated  foreigners.  In  the  summer  of  1895  the 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany  had  upon 
their  rolls  the  names  of  3,302  foreigners.  That  is,  in  comparison  to  the 
total  number  of  matriculated  students,  equal  to  8.48  per  cent.  Of  these 
3,302  foreigners  the  universities  proper  had  2,015  (7  per  cent),  the 
polytechnica  1,041  (13.1  per  cent),  the  veterinary  schools  15  (1.53  x>er 
cent),  the  agricultural  academies  101  (9.37  per  cent),  the  forestry  acade- 
mies 58  (18.0  per  cent),  and  the  mining  academies  132  (32.4  per  cent). 
Of  the  3,302  foreigners  there  were  900  Russians,  514  Americans,  407 
Austriaiisand  Hungarians,  340  Swiss,  180  Englishmen,  158  Hollanders, 
142  Bulgarians,  110  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  82  Eoumanians,  09  Ital- 
ians, 57  Asiatics,  53  Frenchmen,  37  Servians,  30  Belgians,  30  Turks, 
27  (i reeks,  20  Danes,  22  Africans,  14  Australians,  8  Spaniards,  4  Por- 
tuguese, and  2  Montenegrians. 

In  the  Austrian  universities  and  other  institutions  there  were  matric- 
ulated 1,100  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1895  among  a  total  of  18,031 
students,  or  0.14  per  cent.  Of  these  1,100  foreigners  there  were  987 
(0.58  per  cent)  students  of  universities,  the  i)olytechnica  had  84  (3.1 
per  cent),  the  mining  academies  10  (7  per  cent),  and  the  agricultural 
academy  in  Vienna  had  19  (7.00  per  cent).  The  1,100  foreigners  con- 
sisted of  239  Germans,  230  Eussians,  115  Servians,  111  Italians,  106 
Americans,  70  Eoumanians,  71  Bulgarians,  33  Turks,  31  Englishmen, 
25  Swiss,  11  Greeks,  10  Frenchmen,  9  Hollanders,  9  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  8  Africans,  0  Belgians,  0  Asiatics,  3  Spaniards,  and 
1  Montenegrian. 

The  Swiss  higher  seats  of  learning  matriculated  no  less  than  1,667 
foreigners  among  a  total  of  3,908  students.  The  percentage  of  foreign- 
ers here  was  42.0.  The  universities  alone  enrolled  1,341,  or  42.2  per 
cent,  and  the  polytechnica!  school  in  Ziirich  320,  or  43  per  cent,  of  a 
total  number  of  the  matriculated  students.  Of  the  1,007  foreigners 
Germany  had  sent  549,  Eussia  399,  Austria- Hungary  143,  Bulgaria  137, 
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Boamania  86,  Italy  68,  America  65,  France  63,  Asia  26,  Holland  25, 
Turkey  22,  England  20,  Greece  19,  Servia  17,  Sweden  and  Norway  15, 
Denmark  5,  Belgium  3,  Portugal  2,  Alrica  2,  Spain  1. 

From  these  summaries  it  is  seen  that  as  far  as  attendance  of  foreign- 
ers is  concerned,  Switzerland  ranks  first  with  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  then  follows  Germany  with  8.48  per  cent,  and  lastly  Austria 
with  6.14  per  cent.    This  does  not,  as  has  been  said  before,  include  the 
so-called  free  lances  who  attend  these  higher  seats  of  learning  only  for 
a  time  and  who,  being  without  proper  preparation,  can  not  matriculate, 
hence  can  not  be  counted  as  students  by  the  oflScers  of  the  institutions. 
They  have,  as  a  matter  of  self- evidence,  most  of  the  privileges  of  the 
students  by  becoming  the  private  students  of  renowned  professors, 
have  access  to  the  libraries,  laboratories,  experimental  stations,  and 
other  accessories  which  are  open  to  those  who  can  pay  the  fees.    In 
Germany  it  is  the  mining  academies  which  are,  comparatively,  attended 
most  frequently  by  foreigners  (32.4  per  cent),  and  the  veterinary  schools 
are  attended  least  by  foreigners  (1.53  per  cent).    The  proportion  of  for- 
eigners in  German  universities  has  risen  from  6.16  j>eT  cent  in  the  year 
1880  to  8.48  per  cent  in  1895.    In  Austria  the  school  of  agriculture  in 
Vienna  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreigners,  namely,  7.66  per  cent, 
while  the  polytechnica  have  only  3.1  per  cent.    In  Switzerland  univer- 
sities and  the  polytechnical  school  are  attended  by  foreigners  at  about 
an  equal  ratio. 
We  give  the  tables  in  full  as  found  in  the  Academische  Bevue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MUSIC  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


Contents. — Introduction. — Opinion  of  T.  W.  Surette. — Historical  review  of  singing 
in  German  scbools. — Present  state  of  metliod  in  Germany. — Selection  of  matter  for 
singing. — Methods  of  instruction  in  the  United  States.— Methods  of  instruction  in 
Germany. — Value  of  folk  songs  in  school. — List  of  German  poets  and  compos- 
ers.— Literature:  German  books  on  theory  and  method.— German  song  collec- 
tions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  study  of  music  in  the  schools  of  this  country  is  attracting  special 
attention  among  teachers,  esi)ecially  since  the  department  of  music  of 
the  National  Education  Association  has  been  making  inquiries  into  the 
history  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  study.  The  situation  is  rather 
emphatically  stated  in  an  article  in  The  Citizen  (June,  1896)  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  Surette.    The  author  asks: 

WHAT  PART  SHOULD  MUSIC   HAVE  IN  EDUCATION? 

Looking  at  the  present  condition  of  music  in  America— taking  the  coqntry  as  a 
whole — one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  our  groat  progress  there  does  not 
yet  exist  any  real  relation  between  music  and  life.  By  this  I  mean  that  we  have 
not  yet  apprehended  what  music  really  is;  it  appeals  to  most  of  us  only  as  an  inno- 
cent sort  of  amusement,  and  the  idea  of  giving  it  any  place  in  education  and  think- 
ing of  it  as  a  potent  factor  in  civilization,  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

It  seems  timely,  therefore,  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
bringing  music  more  closely  to  people,  so  that  a  better  use  may  be  made  of  its  great 
power  as  an  educational  factor,  and  to  show  wherein  that  power  lies;  to  explain,  as 
far  as  may  be,  jnst  what  the  relation  is  between  music  and  life,  and  how  it  may 
reach  us  and  help  us. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  music  is  universal.  It  antedates  language. 
It  is  the  cry,  in  its  infancy  nothing  but  a  wild  chaut  of  joy  or  sorrow,  analogous 
to  the  cry  of  animals;  afterward  the  rude  song  of  victory  or  the  wail  of  death; 
then  the  iisherman's  song,  the  reaper's,  the  soldier's — each  giving  expression  to  those 
feelings  for  ^v'hich  speech  is  inadequate;  without  art,  but  true  to  nature.  Through 
all  these  stages  of  civilization  it  has  been  increasing  its  power  of  expression,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  widening  range  of  human  activity,  with  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
growing  as  naturally  as  a  tree  grows,  having  a  form  as  beautiful  and  well  ordered 
as  any  form  nature  has  molded.  Where  once  it  expressed  the  emotions  of  rude 
peoples,  it  now  has  come  to  be  the  voice  of  our  highest  aspirations,  to  picture  for  us 
what  we  should,  without  it,  never  see.  As  Carlyle  puts  it,  '*It  takes  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that.'' 
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It  in  the  langaage  of  the  emotious;  in  its  highest  expression  it  gives  yon  the 
v^ery  essence  of  beanty.  Take  the  Heroic  Symphony,  for  example.  If  you  under- 
stand it^  you  get  from  hearing  it  a  picture  more  vivid  and  real  than  any  verbal 
description  could  be  of  that  turbid,  titful,  scditary,  and  tragic  thing  which  is  the  life 
of  a  great  man.  No  words  can  convey  to  you  as  this  music  does  the  heroLsm, 
beauty,  and  love  which  are  there.  The  inevitable  and  onward  marching  fate,  the 
very  ideal  of  it  all — its  essence — is  perfectly  expressed  by  the  music.  Words  are 
but  symbols  through  whirh  the  ideas  and  emotions  try  to  find  vent ;  music  is  their 
natural  and  real  voice.    Every  other  medium  gives  them  to  you  at  secondhand. 

But  of  what  practical  use  is  all  this  f  you  say.  What  relation  between  music  and 
life  have  you  established  by  this  statement  of  what  music  is  t  How  does  it  afiect 
morals  or  conduct  f 

It  all  depends  on  your  point  of  view.  If  you  think  education  consists  in  knowing 
facts ;  if  your  idea  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  life  is  a  knowledge  of  geometry, 
history,  and  the  other  things  usually  learned  in  school  and  college,  then  yon  will 
not  agree  with  me  that  music  should  find  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  education.  Music 
will  not  make  two  cabbages  grow  where  there  was  only  one  before;  it  will  not  sat- 
isfy you  as  a  good  dinner  will ;  it  will  not  give  you  the  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  a  spring  bonnet. 

But  if  education  is  that  sweetening  of  life  which  comes  from  happy  surrounding^ 
from  a  home  where  only  the  most  refined  influences  gather;  if  it  is  the  broadening 
of  your  mind  and  heart  from  love  of  nature,  from  observation,  from  experience;  if 
it  is  the  growth  in  your  soul  of  the  love  of  beauty;  in  short,  if  it  is  all  those  things 
which  tend  to  make  you  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen,  then  music  is  a  serious, 
a  logical,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  it. 

I  don't  suppose  any  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  influence  on  character  of 
great  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture.  What  I  desire  to  show  is  how  much  more  active 
the  influence  of  music  is;  how  thoroughly  wholesome,  and  how  easily  obtained. 

There  is  a  whole  side  of  our  nature  which  is  left  untouched  by  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  and  you  find  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  business  exclusively,  or 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  one  form  or  another,  in  whom  the  jierception  of 
beauty,  with  all  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  it,  is  almost  totally  inactive.  It 
is  perhaps  a  rather  extreme  case,  but  an  interesting  one,  which  Darwin's  life  pre- 
sents. He  says  in  his  autobiography  that  up  to  the  time  he  was  30  he  derived  great 
pleasure  from  Milton,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley;  that  Shakespeare  gave 
hiui  intense  delight,  and  that  he  was  fond  of  music;  but  in  later  life  he  could  not 
endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry;  Shakespeare  nauseated  him,  and  he  had  entirely 
lost  his  taste  for  music. 

^'  My  mind,''  he  says,  ''seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general 
laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts.  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  again  I  would 
have  made  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  a  week ; 
for  perhaps  the  part  of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would  thus  have  been  kept  active 
through  use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be 
injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature." 

This  is,  perhaps,  too  negative  an  illustration  to  carry  conviction  with  it;  but  a 
poaiUve  expression  of  what  the  efl'ect  would  be  if  one  were  to  hear  music  continually 
is  a  little  difficult.  You  can  not  measure  such  things  by  the  rule  of  three.  A  tape 
measure  is  not  of  much  use  in  estimating  the  beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  are  moved  to  the  depths  of  our  natures  by  the  visions  which  we 
are  vouchsafed  by  great  music.  When  we  are  educated  to  listen  to  it,  it  touches  us 
as  nothing  else  can.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  is  a  so  much  more  common 
factor  in  life  than  painting  or  sculpture — so  much  more  easily  obtained — I  believe  it 
should  be  an  active  influence  in  education. 

For  you  may  reasonably  hope  to  do  more  with  an  art  which  appeals  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  than  with  one  in  which  only  a  few  are  interested.     In  addition,  there  is 
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this  further  point:  The  influence  of  music  is  without  taint;  it  does  not  give  you 
immorality  under  the  guise  of  art. 

But  you  may  say  that  music  is  fast  becoming  all  that  it  is  claimed  it  should  be. 
We  have  our  seasons  of  opera,  our  great  orchestras ;  we  crowd  to  the  recitals  of  a 
fdimous  pianist,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  thousands  of  people 
are  engaged  in  teaching  music;  every  country  village  has  its  half  dozen  professors, 
and  altogether  it  seems  as  if  we  were  really  making  music  a  factor  in  education. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  wo  have  advanced  very  much  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  we  have  passed  through  the  stage  when  Monastery  Bells  was  a  classic. 
But  there  is  one  fundamental  difficulty  with  it  all;  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  We 
are  not  making  music  a  logical  factor  in  education;  we  do  not  study  it,  nor  under- 
stand it  in  a  logical  way ;  we  do  not  even  look  on  it  as  possessing  the  quality  of 
logic,  and  we  take  it,  or  tolerat.e  it,  as  a  harmless  kind  of  amusement.  There  is  no 
donbt,  for  example,  that  in  our  church  services,  where  it  plays  so  important  a  part, 
it  is  simply  tolerated  by  many  people,  even  by  some  of  the  clergy.  The  names  of 
the  men  who  have  written  great  church  music  are,  in  many  cases^  entirely  unknown. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  a  great  part  of  our  church  music  is  vapid,  not 
to  say  irreligious,  and  it  rarely  appeals  to  you  as  an  integral  part  of  the  worship. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  to  be  the  factor  in  education  which  we  have  here  proclaimed  it, 
it  must  possess  the  qualities  of  greatness.  To  be  great  an  art  must  bo  capable  of 
quickening  the  imagination;  it  must  present  beauty  which  compels  you  in  spite  of 
yourself;  it  must  give  you  a  consistent,  logical,  and  satisfying  picture;  it  must  have 
a  physiognomy,  a  plan,  a  consistent  purpose  throughout.  Everything  great  has 
these  qualities,  this  organic  nature.  Without  it  nothing  can  exist,  neither  an  insti- 
tution, nor  an  art,  nor  the  human  body. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  conceded  that  some  understanding  of  this  organic  nature 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  derive  great  good  from  the  thing  which  possesses  it,  and,  in 
the  case  of  music,  the  conditions  which  surround  it  as  an  art  are  so  peculiar  that  an 
understanding  of  its  organism  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  symphony  possesses  to  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  I  have  enumerated  as  essential  to  a  great  piece  of  art, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  music. 

A  moment's  thought  about  the  manner  in  which  our  impressions  from  music  are 
received,  however,  will  convince  anyone  frhat  order  and  balance  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  it.  A  piece  of  music  which  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  which  those 
qualities  were  abeent,  would  be  meaningless  to  everyone.  The  ver^'  nature  of  a 
musical  phrase  demands  its  repetition  in  some  form  or  another  in  order  to  have  con- 
tinuity ;  otherwise  it  would  not  remain  in  the  memory.  In  a  symphony  or  sonata 
the  themes  are  changed,  thrown  into  new  lights,  dismembered,  enlarged,  treated  in 
a  dozen  different  ways,  not  unlike  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  developed  in  a 
sermon,  or  characters  in  a  book  or  play.  But  it  is  all  done  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  when  it  is  over  you  have  only  a  faint  notion  of  a  tune  here  and  there  and 
of  a  hopeless  noise  which  has  seemed  confusing  and  meaningless. 

Most  persons  who  have  never  studied  music  in  a  systematic  way  are  incapable  of 
recognizing  a  theme  when  it  is  changed,  however  slightly.  Consequently,  when  they 
listen  to  a  piece  of  music,  they  are  like  a  person  who  enters  a  theater  in  the  middle 
of  a  play  and  who  has  no  programme  and  does  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

The3e  qualities,  then,  which  distinguish  great  music,  which  are  essential  to  its 
greatness,  must  bo  apprehended  by  us — we  must  be  instructed  in  its  form  and  manner 
of  speech;  then  it  will  educate  us. 

Wo  must  take  it  out  of  the  place  it  now  occupies  as  a  parlor  accomplishment,  or 
as  the  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour,  and  study  it  undorstandingly.  Our  chief  aim 
Bhonld  be  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  art. 

•  •  X  *  *  »  # 

University  extension  suggests  a  right  method  of  dealing  with  this  music  question. 
If  we  can  get  our  audiences  to  see  the  value  of  a  musical  education^nd  hoiv  much 
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that  is  good  ai3d  "wholesome  may  bo  brought  iuto  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children  by  cultivating  the  mnsical  faculty  with  -which  they  are  endoTvcd,  "\ve  shall 
have  carried  out  the  legitimate  function  of  university  extension. 

If  our  colleges,  besides  teaching  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  a  few  stndents, 
TV'ould  have  c  ourses  in  analysis  in  "w  hich  the  form  and  structure  of  music  is  explained, 
and  the  pieces  performed  so  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  them  were  jKissible, 
the  amount  of  real  education  to  bo  derived  from  the  music  courses  -would  be  incal- 
culably increased.  As  they  now  stand,  they  occupy  no  vital  relation  to  the  college 
life  and  work. 

If  we  can  convinco  the  people  that  there  is  more  in  mnsic  than  mere  pleasure;  if 
wo  can  make  them  seo  that  their  children  may  all  have  something  of  its  blessings  in 
their  lives;  if  wo  can  substitute  for  or  join  with  the  conventional  music  lesson  a 
study  of  musical  form,  an  understanding  of  the  way  musical  ideas  are  presented,  we 
shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  make  music  a  factor  in  education. 

Music  Laving  been  raised  to  the  liigliest  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
Germans,  it  would  seem  proper  to  inquire  iuto  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  in  the  schools  of  that  country.  This  inquiry  will  naturally 
first  turn  to  the  history  of  musical  education.  The  best  statement  on 
this  point  is  found  to  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Johannes  Plew,  pro- 
fessor in  the  lyceum  in  Strasburg,  Alsace,  Germany.  Some  results 
of  his  profound  historical  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  J.  Helm, 
of  Schwabach,  are  translated  here  in  introducing  a  sketch  of  matter 
and  method  of  musical  instruction. 

HISTORY   OF   SINGING  IN   GERMAN   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  school  of  the  Middle  Ages  singing  was,  next  to  Latin,  the  most 
important  branch.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  teachers 
and  scholars  were  servants  of  the  church.  The  church  demanded  of 
its  servant,  the  school,  that  it  prepare  its  pupils  for  singing  during 
religious  services.  Uow  generally  this  was  regarded  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  entire  instruction  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Pope 
Gregory  T,  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  church  music,  is  also  revered 
as  the  i)atrou  saint  of  the  school  in  Catholic  countries.  But  since  the 
services  of  teachers  and  pupils  were  required  several  times  a  day,  and 
also  occasionally  in  civil  life,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  let  the  whole 
school  participate;  and  since  not  all  voices  were  suited  for  figurate 
counterpoint,  differentiation  and  selection  took  place,  which  resulted  hi 
the  establishment  of  permanent  choirs,  variously  called  "chancery 
currende"  or  "symi>honiaci.''  These  choirs  were  recruited  chiefly  from 
indigent  but  highly  talented  students.  In  payment  of  their  services  as 
choristers  they  received  free  tuition  and  board.  A  source  of  private 
income  was  offered  to  singers  by  performing  at  all  kinds  of  festive  occa- 
sions in  private  houses.  Instrumental  music  was  not  known.  People 
even  danced  to  the  accompaniment  of  songs. 

The  importance  given  to  the  instruction  in  singing  in  school  had, 
however,  another  reason — one  that  is  often  overlooked  nowadays.  It 
is  that  music  belonged  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  that  no  student  could 
acquire  the  degree  Artium  Magistcr  (A.  M.)  unless  he  had  mastered  the 
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art  of  vocal  music.  It  Avas  tlic  general  opinion  tliat  no  one  could  bo  a 
good  theologian  or  a  teacher  without  being  a  trained  musician.  Hence 
musical  knowledge  and  skill  became  a  "conditio  sine  qua  non"  for 
appointment.    All  through  the  sixteenth  century  this  opinion  prevailed. 

The  great  division  in  the  church  during  that  century  affected  music 
least  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  two  of  the 
greatest  musical  compositions  known,  namely,  Bach's  High  Mass  and 
Grell's  Mass  in  sixteen  part  music,^  that  is,  two  masses  for  Catholic 
church  service,  Avere  comi)osed  by  Protestants  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  great  schism  never 
actually  affected  the  musical  domain,  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  desired 
that  Cutholic  church  music  be  retained  in  the- Protestant  churches,  and 
hence  we  see  that  the  compositions  of  the  old  masters  kept  their  promi- 
nent place  in  school  till  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.  According  to 
school  regulations  in  force  in  1559,  the  pupils  sang  in  church  "The 
<  Magnificat,'  a  hymn  corresponding  to  the  pure  divine  scriptures,  a 
'responsoriumj'  on  Sundays  and  minor  festivals  a  ^kyrie  eleison,'  and 
on  high  festivals  a  Christian  ^sequence'  (sic)  or  *  gradual.'" 

Luther  also  utilized  school  singing  as  an  essential  agency  in  intro- 
ducing chorus  singing  of  church  congregations.  School  singing  was 
Bot  only  intended  to  prepare  for  participation  in  congregational  sing- 
ing, but  also  to  prepare  the  choirs  for  figurato  counterpoint,  and  for 
leading  the  chorus,  for  the  organ  as  an  accompanying  instrument  came 
into  use  much  later. 

Music  was  not  only  required  for  Protestant  church  service,  but  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  children  it  was  found  indispensable,  since 
hymns  and  other  church  music  awakened  veneration  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  Luther,  making  the  school  the  most  important 
place,  next  to  the  church,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  considered 
school-singing  the  highest  and  most  elevating  expression  of  filial  pfety. 
"School,"  he  said,  *^ shall  be  the  means  to  promote  the  art  of  music 
and  through  it  the  true  recognition  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Saviour.'' 
Hence,  because  music  had  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  theology,  as  he 
thought,  he  gave  to  musical  exercises  a  place  next  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. If  thus  it  would  appear  that  Luther  valued  music  only  for  its 
religious  effect,  we  have  evidence  of  his  valuing  it  as  important  for 
education  in  general,  and  in  this  he  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  former  times.  Numerous  expressions  of  his  in  confirmation 
of  this  might  bo  quoted.    Two  will  suffice: 

To  keep  music  in  school  is  a  necessity  and  yonth  slioultl  bo  kept  practicing  tliis 
art,  for  it  makes  skiUfnl^  genteel  people  of  them.  A  schoolmaster  mnst  bo  able  to 
sing,  or  I  would  not  recognize  him. 

Music  is  a  disciplining  mistress  that  makes  people  gentle,  tender-hearted,  s^yeet- 
manncred,  and  rational. 


^  A  composition  in  which  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  are  each  subdivided  into 
four- part  music. 
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The  methods  of  teacliiug  thus  far  bad  tended  more  toward  stuntiDg 
than  developing  the  mind.  Not  a  trace  in  the  schools  of  that  time  can 
be  found  where  instruction  conformed  to  the  laws  of  growth.  Daring 
the  century  marked  by  the  thirty  years'  war  all  promising  germs  of 
popular  education  and  good  tendencies  toward  the  cultivation  of  the 
people  declined.  With  the  close  of  the  war  (1048)  the  desire  to  live 
and  to  att'Cnd  to  education  and  culture  returned.  According  to  the 
school  regulations  of  this  period,  the  teaching  of  singing  was  conipul- 
S(»ry.  The  most  important  pedagogical  theorist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Johann  Amos  Comenius,  includes  singing  in  his  course  of 
study.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Pietists  made  school  instruction 
in  music  successful.  Their  laying  stress  upon  individual  feeling  led 
to  individualism  tn  all  teaching.  They  had  a  singular  abhorrence  to 
wholesale  or  class  instruction,  and  hence  studied  and  influenced  each 
individual  pupil.  This  had  its  eflfect  upon  music  in  their  schools; 
songs  adapted  for  individual  feeling,  arias,  and  melodies  received  the 
most  attention. 

Methods  of  teaching  greatly  improved  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  dull,  mechanical  singing  by  rote  was  set  aside  in  a  regular  system 
of  iuvstruction.  Normal  schools,  though  inefficient  and  imperfect  as 
they  were  at  the  time,  included  singing  among  their  studies,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  excellent  singing  masters  of  their  students.  In  the 
api)ointment  of  teachers  musical  ability  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  relatively  best  standard  was  attained  by  the  institute  of  August 
Hermann  Francke  (1633  to  1727).  Boys  and  girls  received  two  hours' 
instruction  a  week  in  vocal  music.  That  for  the  girls  was  limited  to 
the  practice  of  common  hymns,  while  the  principles  of  figurate  counter- 
point were  taught  in  the  boys'  schools.  Instruction  in  counterpoint 
began  with  the  singing  of  the  diatonic  scale  represented  by  letters 
on  the  lines,  and  followed  by  the  chromatic  scale  and  exercises  in 
intervals.  The  technical  exercises  were  connected  with  the  singing  of 
familiar  melodies  from  notes  which  were  followed  by  such  new  melodies 
as  required  similar  notes  for  their  expression  in  writing.  Pupils  were 
also  taught  pauses,  tempo,  and  the  different  values  of  notes.  The  more 
advanced  classes  rendered  religious  airs  of  two  parts  in  f  and  f  time. 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  singing  also  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  school  regulations  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (1733),  Brunswick  (1753),  and  Prussia  (1794)  are  explicit  on 
this  subje<»>t.  Singing  was  also  advocated  by  Eochow  (1734-1805),  who 
urged  special  attention  to  church  music.  Rousseau  makes  his  '^fimile" 
cultivate  a  ^'pure,  even,  flexible,  pleasing  voice,''  and  an  ear  for  harmony 
and  time.  A  systematic  course  of  musical  instruction  was  likewise 
pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  Philanthropinists,  followers  and  apostles 
of  llousseau  in  Germany,  as  in  the  schools  of  the  Austrian  reformer, 
Ignatius  von  Felbiger  (1724-1788).  That  these  well-intended  attempts 
toward  improving  instruction  in  singing  brought  about  few  results  (for 
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it  must  be  candidly  admitted  that  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury vocal  music  generally  was  below  par)  only  proves  how  difficult  it 
is  to  carry  thought  and  honest  efforts  into  effect,  even  when  they  are 
accredited  true  and  just. 

The  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing  dates  from  the  time  of  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzl 
(1746-1827).  Pestalozzi  maintained  that  elementary  education  <*  should 
develop  and  perfect  the  inborn  talents  and  powers  of  the  human  being — 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  talents  and  powers  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
hand."  For  elementary  education  to  attain  this  end,  ^'observation 
(Anschauung)  must  be  considered  the  absolute  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge.'' By  "Anschauung"  Pestalozzi  understands  "the  cognizance  of 
external  objects  directly  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  the  consequent 
action  of  consciousness  through  the  impressions  received."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  instances  of  the  visible  occur  oftenest.  Still  the  "simple 
presentation  of  sounds  to  the  ear  and  the  action  of  consciousness  result- 
ing from  the  impression  received  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  just 
as  much  perception  for  the  child  as  the  perception  of  objects  through 
the  eyes." 

Likewise,  in  advancing  and  originating  the  proposition,  "from  per- 
ception to  idea,"  Pestalozzi  maintained  induction  to  be  the  only  method 
conformable  to  the  natural  laws  of  development  of  a  child's  mind,  and 
tamed  the  course  of  instruction  into  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  hitherto  pursued.  With  the  inductive  method  a  new  and 
broad  field  was  opened  to  the  teaching  of  singing.  The  increased 
interest  awakened  by  Pestalozzi  for  enabling  and  educating  the  young 
in  Germany  benefited  instruction  in  vocal  music,  too.  School  authori- 
ties paid  greater  attention  to  singing  and  how  it  was  taught,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  better  musical  education  of  elementary  teachers.  The  best 
and  most  prominent  men  of  the  nation  commended  the  art  of  singing 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  cultivation  and  education.  That 
precious  pearl  of  German  life,  the  "folks'  song,"  which  had  been  forced 
into  the  background  by  church  music,  gained  in  importance  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  object  of  study.  School  authorities  devoted 
more  miniito  attention  to  vocal  music  in  their  plans  of  organization; 
the  most  important,  however,  was  the  development  of  a  literature  on 
the  art  of  singing  and  its  methods  of  instruction,  which  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  made  such  progress  as  to  promise  a  rational  system 
of  instruction  for  even  the  most  insignificant  village  school. 

The  earliest  production  of  this  literature  is  the  Art  of  Teaching 
Singing,  by  Pfeiffer  and  Naegeli.  Pestalozzi  himself  thus  commented 
on  this  work:  "There  is  promise  in  this  work  of  excellent  and  welcome 
results  for  the  educator  and  musician  alike."  These  expectations  were 
not  realized,  principally  because  Pfeiffer  and  Naegeli,  as  well  as 
Pestalozzi,  saw  in  music  only  an  accomplishment  easily  acquired,  if 
one  had  learned  a  little  arithmetic  and  to  measure.  This  narrow  view 
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of  tbe  essence  of  music  led  to  an  OTervalnation  of  rhythm  and  a 
depreciation  of  melody  and  harmony. 

'  The  Art  of  Teaching  Singing,  by  Naegeli,  is  synthetic  throaghoutb 
The  first  part,  "Elementary  work,"  is  in  two  divisions,  general  and  spe- 
cial theory  of  music.  The  first  division  treats  of  the  duration,  pitch, 
and  strength  of  tones,  the  combination  of  these  three  elements,  and 
the  written  characters  for  tones.  Each  new  chapter  is  preceded  by  a 
thorough  review  of  the  preceding  one.  The  second  division,  the  spe- 
cial theory,  treats  of  the  methodical  combination  of  text  and  melody. 
Single  vowels,  then  syllables,  words,  and  finally  connected  sentences, 
are  set  to  tones  and  combinations  of  tones.  Meter,  breathing,  analy^s 
of  text,  etc.,  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  fm^going  exercises. 

Written  esx>ecially  for  })eople's  schools,  it  was  just  in  these  schools 
that  it  could  not  be  used.  As  excellent  as  are  its  details — ^the  chapter 
in  notation,  for  instance,  is  valuable  for  all  times — as  a  whole  it  is  toe 
comprehensive.  Its  methodic  arrangement,  moreover,  contradicts  Pes- 
talozzi's  "principle  of  sense-perception,''  particularly  in  that  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  in  its  perfection  is  withheld  from  the  pupil  until  he  has  learned 
all  its  forms.  Ehythm,  dynamics,  and  melodies  are,  as  the  words 
betray,  not  objects  perceived  directly  through  the  senses,  but  results 
of  thought 5  in  other  words,  abstaracts  derived  from  the  production  of 
music.  A  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  melody  and  harmony  should 
be  presented  for  direct  sensex)erception  before  the  discussion  of  scales, 
keys,  strength,  pitch,  and  the  like  is  admissible. 

Thus  the  merits  of  Naegeli  narrowed  down  to  the  deep  reflections 
which  he  aroused  on  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching. 

The  demand  for  a  method  of  instruction  in  singing  which  retained 
what  had  been  approved  in  the  works  of  Naegeli,  and  which  covered 
their  deficiencies  by  better  and  more  practical  suggestions,  was  met  by 
B.  0.  L.  Natorj)  in  his  instructions  for  the  teaching  of  singing.  Katoi^ 
also  presents  his  exercises  in  rhythm,  melody,  and  dynamics  separately; 
and  his  exercises  in  rhythm  and  dynamics  are,  on  the  whole,  simile  to 
Naegeli's;  in  everything  else  he  and  ^N'aegeli  differ  essentially.  The 
latter  begins  at  once  with  theoretical  instruction,  whereas  Natorp  pref- 
aces every  lesson  with  introductory  exercises,  confined  wholly  to  sing- 
ing by  ear.  Beginning  with  single  vowels,  and  proceeding  to  syllables 
and  words,  these  preparatory  exercises  were  always  to  be  used  with 
accompanying  text,  so  as  to  insure  a  pure,  distinct  enunciation,  and  a 
natural  and  easy  intonation.  Texts  and  combinations  of  tones  should 
be  taken  from  what  comes  within  the  compass  of  a  child's  life.  Children, 
in  this  way,  acquire  an  amount  of  musical  material  by  experience  that 
forms  the  foundation  for  a  later  knowledge  of  the  elemente  of  masic 
They  have  sung  and  heard  many  "  thirds,"  before  they  are  required  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  "third;"  and  ofbeu  perceived  two  and  three i)art 
music  through  the  senses,  before  they  are  expected  to  distinguish  tiie 
difference  clearly  and  distinctly. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  Katorp,  unlike  Kaegeli,  does  not  conclude 
the  subject  of  rhythm  before  proceeding  to  melody,  and  so  on.  He  grades 
the  different  exercises  proceeding  from  the  first  grade  of  rhythm  to  the 
first  grade  of  melody,  and  from  this  to  the  first  grade  of  dynamics. 
With  melody,  Ifatorp  for  the  first  time  introduces  the  tones  of  the 
major  chord  for  understanding  and  practice,  first  without,  then  with 
regard  to  rhythmic  order.  The  other  tones  of  the  diatonic  major  scale 
follow  the  tones  of  the  major  chord.  From  here  on  the  instruction  con- 
sists altogether  of  practice.  Nothing  is  offered  but  songs  which  con- 
tain  elements  that  have  been  explained  and  practiced  during  the 
preceding  lessons.  Natorp  uses  dynamic  exercises  in  combination 
with  other  elements,  or  in  special  lessons  combined  with  melody.  He 
uses  ciphers  as  written  characters  instead  of  the  customary  notes. 

Natorp's  book  is  obscure  on  the  psychological  relation  between  the 
systematic  or  technical  exercises  and  the  songs  and  melodies  learned. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  met  with  general  approval.  For  several  decades 
it,  together  with  Naegeli's  "Art  of  Teaching,"  was  considered  authori- 
tative on  the  teaching  of  singing;  it  molded  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  many  text-books  that  appeared  in  the  second  and  third 
decades  incline  either  to  INTatori)  or  iN'aegeli.  All  deal  with  their  sub- 
ject synthetically;  none  proceeded  from  songs  to  study  by  way  of 
analysis,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  elements  of  melody,  rhythm,  and 
dynamics. 

Educators  in  Germany  continued  to  interest  themselves  in  methods 
of  singing  during  the  years  from  1840  to  1850.  Ernst  Hentschel 
(musical  director  and  teacher  of  the  normal  school  in  Weissenfels) 
brought  about  the  next  and  most  effectual  measures  for  further  improve- 
ment He  found  fault  that  "in  some  schools  pupils  scarcely  get  as  far 
as  singing  songs  and  hymns,  being  constantly  kept  at  exercises  in 
pitch,  tempo,  and  note  reading,  etc.  In  many  other  schools  singing  of 
cheerful  melodies  was  persisted  in  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  formal 
end  to  be  gained."  Hentschel  maintained  that  "the  elementary  course 
should  combine  technical  exercises  with  singing  of  melodies,  for  both 
are  important.  Both  should  be  taught  during  the  entire  school  course. 
During  the  first  two  years,  however,  the  pupils  should  sing  by  rote 
only;  after  that  they  should  be  taught  altogether  from  notes.''  He 
urged  that  young  children  had  enough  difficulties  in  mastering  the 
symbols  of  reading  (letters)  and  arithmetic  (cii)hers).  An  8-year  old 
child  might  begin  another  set  of  symbols,  the  musical  notes. 

Hentschel's  claims  were  soon  admitted,  and  received  full  considera- 
tion in  the  "  Course  of  study  in  singing  for  people's  schools  "  by  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  Schuetze.  He  proceeded  from  the  fundamental  thought 
that  "a  child  first  receives  the  impression  of  an  object  in  its  entirety; 
after  which  it  analyzes  its  individuality  and  examines  the  different 
parts  severally."  "  Musical  education,  therefore,  progresses  conform- 
ably to  natural  law,  if,  as  soon  as  sound  becomes  perceptible  to  a  child. 
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repeated  single  tones,  a  succession  of  tones,  sounds  in  rhythmic  form, 
or,  as  should  oftenest  be  the  case,  real  musical  compositions  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  it  is  thus  first  of  all  brought  into  contact  with  the 
world  of  sound."  Consequently,  *^  children  must  first  become  familiar 
with  musical  language  in  learning  to  sing  l)y  ear,''  and  "  subsequently 
in  singing  from  written  characters." 

The  valuation  set  by  Hentschel  upon  songs  as^  essential  material  for 
instruction  in  the  theory,  which  valuation  has  remained  unchanged  to 
the  present  day,  created  the  demand  for  suitable  collections  of  songs. 
This  demand  was  speedily  supplied,  and  continues  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  composers.  Though  it  is  a  lasting  honor  for  Hentschel  to  have 
assigned  the  proper  place  for  songs  in  the  course  for  people's  or  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  to  have  pointed  out  their  educational  value,  it  is 
still  claimed  that  the  complete  banishment  of  the  technical  exercises 
from  the  primary  school  is  a  mistake,  because  it  breaks  the  uniform 
connection  of  instruction.  During  the  last  ten  years  authorities  in  the 
method  of  singing,  almost  without  exception,  have  decided  upon  the 
union  of  both.  Hentschel  himself  modified  his  first  opinion.  As  a 
rule  songs  are  so  combined  with  the  elementary  exercises  that  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  exercises  are  directly  supplemented  by  songs  and 
hymns,  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  which  embodies  the 
elements  of  the  preceding  exercises.  The  only  difference  is  that  some 
lay  the  greater  stress  on  the  exercises,  while  others  attach  greater 
importance  to  the  songs,  to  which  the  technical  exercises  are  consid- 
ered secondary.  This  naturally  depends  upon  the  musical  education 
of  the  individual  teacher. 

To  the  text-books  which  make  songs  the  living  center  of  instruction 
belongs  among  others  the  "Theoretical  and  practical  singing  school,'' 
by  Johann  Budolph  Weber.  This  book  advocates  that  the  teaching  of 
singing  should  be  nothing  more  than  "instruction  which  helps  pupils 
on  to  songs."  "The  singing  of  songs  and  technical  instruction  in  sing- 
ing should  be  combined  and  support  each  other."  "In  every  grade,  the 
essential  material  of  the  organic  (elementary)  exercises  consists  of  the 
elements  of  songs  to  be  practiced  and  learned  by  heart,  because  to  these 
as  an  entity  in  art  the  exercises  are  most  easily  applied."  "Instruction 
must  show  the  pupil  how  to  perceive  and  recognize  sounds  severally  in 
regard  to  time,  tone,  and  volume."  All  the  material  for  singing  must 
be  made  "  elementary."  The  simplest  element,  rhythm,  forms  the  begin- 
ning. In  connection  with  melodies  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with 
major  and  minor  chords,  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  as  well  as 
with  tbe  foundation  of  all  melodies,  the  major  scales. 

Departing  from  custom,  J.  G.  F.  Pflueger  has  adopted  an  analytic- 
synthetic  method  in  his  "Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  singing  in 
schools."  After  several  introductory  exercises,  consisting  of  children's 
songs,  the  text  and  melody  of  which  must  be  learned  by  ear,  he  develops 
the  theory  for  the  holding  of  tones,  for  pitch  and  volume,  and  the  ideas 
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of  scales,  time,  chords,  and  paases;  liis  lessons  on  notes,  intervals,  and 
the  most  familiar  major  and  minor  scales  are  directly  connected  with 
the  preceding  songs  and  hymns. 

Pflueger  advocates  the  method  of  induction,  i)roceeding  from  simple 
tones  and  combinations  of  tones  to  the  chief  elements  of  music. 

A  warm  interest  is  being  shown  at  present  in  singing  and  in  the 
instruction  of  vocal  music.  A  number  of  practical  educators  are 
assiduous  in  their  efforts  so  to  plan  instruction  in  singing  in  people's 
schools  that  it  must  lead  to  favorable  results.  Psychology  and  peda- 
gogy suggest  the  principles  for  the  perfection  of  methods. 

(1)  Instruction  in  singing  must  not  bo  isolated;  by  means  of  song  texts  it  mnst 
be  kept  in  touch  with  other  subjects. 

(2)  The  concrete  material  for  instruction  in  singing  in  sacred  and  national  hymns 
and  those  peculiarly  popular  songs  which  in  Germany  for  a  long  period  of  years 
have  proved  to  be  a  real  production  of  art. 

(3)  All  technical  exercises  should  proceed  from  songs  and  lead  back  to  them ;  the 
elements  for  comparison  In  the  process  of  abstraction  should  be  taken  from  the  melo- 
dies practiced. 

(4)  Symbols  of  tones,  be  they  notes,  ciphers,  or  letters,  should  be  nothing  more  to 
the  pupil  than  visible  signs  and  forms  for  the  special  sensations  of  sounds.  The  eye 
should  only  support  the  ear. 

PRESENT   STATE   OF  METHOD   IN   GERMANY. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Lindner^  in  his  Oyclojiedia  of  Education,  sketches  the 
present  state  of  method  in  teaching  school  singing  in  Germany.  His 
sketch  is  here  presented  in  translation : 

In  modern  times  instruction  in  singing  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  course 
of  study  in  common  schools,  because  it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  forms  the  taste, 
ennobles  the  emotions,  and  proves  to  be  also  a  good  means  of  discipline,  since  it 
concentrates  the  attention  and  forms  a  moans  which  will  unite  many  into  a  com- 
mnnity.  The  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  awaken  a  sense  of  melody,  to  promote 
the  ffisthetio  and  emotional  training  of  children,  and  to  stimulate  patriotism. 

In  singiugwe  recognize  three  elements :  (1)  the  melodic,  which  refers  to  the  pitch  of 
tone ;  (2)  the  rhythmic,  which  refers  to  the  duration  of  tone ;  (3)  the  dynamic,  which 
refers  to  the  strength  and  volume  of  tone  and  also  to  correct  expression.  Melody 
gives  life  to  the  song,  rhythm  gives  regularity,  and  expression  causes  impression. 
These  three  elements  must  be  considered  by  the  singing  teacher.  It  will  not  do,  of 
course,  to  treat  the  one  element  exclusively  until  all  necessary  information  is  given 
and  then  take  up  the  next,  but  the  essentials  of  each  of  the  three  elements  are  to  be 
given,  which  are  then  followed  by  more  difficult  work;  but  whatever  song  is  taken 
up,  it  is  first  the  melodic,  then  the  rhythmic,  and,  lastly,  the  dynamic  element  which 
must  be  considered.  In  other  words,  first  the  melody  is  taught,  then  the  proper 
time,  and,  lastly,  the  expression  by  means  of  variations  in  the  volume  of  tone.  For 
the  common  schoo^  the  melody  is  not  only  the  most  essential,  but  almost  the  exclus- 
ive element,  for  tempo  and  expression  are  subject  to  individual  preferences  and 
emotional  conditions. 

Concerning  the  method  and  the  course  of  study  for  lessons  in  singing  in  the  public 
schools,  the  following  points  may  be  considered  to  have  found  general  approbation 
in  Germany.  During  the  first  two  years  of  school,  singing  is  practiced  by  rote.  The 
chief  object  here  is  the  development  of  the  voice  and  the  musical  ear;  later  on 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  foundation  of  reading  music.    It  is  geuerally  conceded 
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best  to  confino  the  children's  knowledge  to  one  key,  making  the  Do  raovable  as  occa- 
sion requires.  In  Germao  schools  a  number  of  popular  songs  of  interest  to  ehildreny 
both  with  reference  to  text  and  melody,  are  firmly  memorized  and  frequently  prac- 
ticed. Above  all,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  begin  the  singing  of  pleasant,  catcby 
airs  quite  early,  so  that  the  musical  ear  be  trained,  and  since  Germans,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  musical,  it  is  found  that  mothers  and  nurse  girls  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
school  teacher. 

A  second  and  higher  step  in  the  singing  lessons  is  singing  irom  notes.  The  pupil 
is  introduced  into  the  laws  and  symbols  of  the  art  of  music.  A  song  which  he  has 
learned  by  rote  is  analyzed  into  its  elements,  and  the  elements  thus  obtained  are 
reduced  to  the  scale,  sharps  and  fiats  are  introdnced,  and  the  various  keys  developed. 
Instruction  in  singing  from  notes  shonld  not  be  neglected,  because  the  subsequent 
musical  training  of  the  pupil  makes  it  very  desirable  that  he  have  knowledge  of 
music.  Methodical  instruction  in  singing  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  obtains  a 
clear  consciousness  of  the  intervals,  time,  etc.,  is  not  possible  without  the  ability  to 
read  music.  Moreover,  in  practicing  songs  of  two,  three,  and  four  parte,  it  would, 
be  exceedingly  tedious  to  learn  the  several  parts  by  ear  only,  since  the  accompany- 
ing parts  rarely  carry  melody,  and  thus  will  allure  those  who  cannot  read  music  to 
sing  the  treble  ''unisono.'^  The  success  of  any  instruction  in  singing,  however,  lies 
not  in  the  skillful  reading  of  music,  but  in  the  production  of  melody ;  in  other  words, 
not  in  the  notes,  but  in  the  tones.  It  is  therefore  very  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  sing,  or  that  he  play  a  musical  instrument,  and  thus  make  his  pupils  hear  the 
tones  which  they  are  to  sing. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  the  school  the  greatest  simplicity  is  the  greatest  art.  In 
the  selection  of  songs  much  care,  taste,  and  tact  are  required.  Cheerful,  joyous 
songs  are  to  bo  preferred,  especially  when  they  have  some  reference  to  nature  and 
the  seasons ;  also  patriotic  songs,  and  airs  which  express  general  human  sentiments, 
such  as  popular  airs.  In  the  selection  of  these  songs  the  scope  of  the  voices  o£ 
children  mnst  bo  considered.  In  schools  where  music  is  read^  the  various  symbols 
or  signatures  are  to  bo  considered  in  class  before  the  melody  of  the  song  is  taken 
up.  In  order  to  secure  firmness  and  skill  in  singing,  songs  that  have  been  learned 
should  be  frequently  practiced  in  class,  especially  if  they  are  sung  in  two  or  three 
parts,  because  the  musical  ear,  while  very  faithful  to  melody,  is  less  efficient  in 
retaining  accompaniments. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  of  Germany,  in  its  meeting  of 
1879,  passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  a  declaration  of  principles,  as 
it  were,  concerning  the  instruction  in  music  in  the  elementary  schools. 
These  theses  deserve  to  be  translated  and  reproduced  here,  since  they 
express  the  theory  and  method  followed  generally  in  German  schools. 

(1)  School  shonld  educate  and  instruct  for  life;  hence  for  the  instruction  in  music 
the  same  principle  should  prevail. 

(2)  School  instruction  in  singing  shonld,  first  of  all,  nurse  German  popular  songs 
(Volkslieder). 

(3)  Artistic  results  can  not  be  expected  and  must  not  be  demanded,  but  an  aspira- 
tion for  musical  perfection  should  be  awakened  in  the  pupils. 

(4)  No  songs  should  be  taught  and  practiced  which  are  not  of  undoubted  poetic 
and  musical  value.  * 

(5)  In  the  teaching  of  even  the  simplest  popular  song  the  object  most  be  to  express 
that  which  poet  and  composer  intended.  The  technique  is  not  to  be  an  aim  but  a 
means. 

^  (6)  Music  is  not  only  to  create  pleasure  in  melody  and  harmony,  but  must  have  an 
ennobling  effect  upon  the  heart. 

jr  (7)  Pedagogical  treatment  in  music  lessons  presupposes  a  teacher  who  is  profes- 
sionally prepared  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  music.  /^  i 
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(8)  Tho  edacation  of  the  German  nation  by  means  of  mnaio  and  throngh  music 
lias  a  national  significance. 

(9)  Singing  shonld  be  tangbt  in  every  scliool,  not  in  lessons  after  school  hours, 
bat  daring  school  sessions. 

(10)  Instruction  in  singing  should  be  given  Tvith  tho  aid  of  a  musical  instrument, 
be' that  the  violin,  piano,  or  org^i,  and  such  instruction  can  be  successful  only  when 
the  teacher  is  vrell  trained  in  the  use  of  his  instrument. 

(11)  Every  normal  school  should  have  an  experienced  singing  teacher,  Tvho  has 
been  well  trained  both  in  music  and  pedagogy,  is  acquainted  -with  the  methods  of 
composition,  and  understands  the  value  of  popular  airs  and  hymns. 

(12)  It  is  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  in  every  schoolhonse  at 
least  one  teacher  be  engaged  who  is  trained  in  music. 

(13)  No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  taking  part  in  singing  lessons. 

(14)  Exercises  in  reading  music  shonld  be  a  part  of  every  singing  lesson  all 
through  the  course. 

(15)  As  to  the  matter  of  instruction,  popular  airs  (Volkslieder)  and  hymns  should 
be  preferred  in  elementary  schools. 

(16)  Only  such  soogs  should  be  practiced  whose  texts  express  noble,  refining  sen- 
timents. The  texts  must  be  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  before 
they  are  memorized. 

»     (17)  Punishment  should  rarely  be  administered  during  singing  lesgons,  corporal 
punishment  never. 

(18)  Lessons  in  singing  are  most  suitably  reserved  for  the  last  hour  of  the  forenoon 
or  afternoon,  since  they  serve  as  recreation  after  severe  mental  work. 

SELECTION  AND   ARRANGEMENT   OP  MATTER. 

Mr.  J.  Helm,  of  Schwabach,  Bavaria,  Germany,  an  authority  on 
school  singing  and  methods  of  teaching,  says  with  reference  to  the 
proper  selection  of  songs  that  it  is  defined  by  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  singing  and  also  by  the  x>osition  it  occupies  within  the  system 
of  education.  A  translation  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject  seems 
desirable,  and  is  here  inserted: 

The  beautiful  is  the  sister  of  tho  good.  The  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  awak- 
ens a  feeling  of  satisfaction  similar  to  the  contemplation  of  the  good.  Esthetic 
enjoyments  elevate  and  idealize ;  they  belong  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  life.  Though 
moral  education  is  the  highest  of  all  human  education,  the  cultivation  of  taste 
and  artistic  schooling  are  by  no  means  superfluous.  Occupation  with  art  refines  the 
mind,  ennobles  the  emotions,  and  makes  the  indi\idual  moro  sensitive  to  tho  highest, 
which  is  moral  beauty.  Within  the  wide  compass  of  art,  music,  next  to  poetry,  can 
be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  young,  and  within  the  extensive  domain  of 
music  Dothing  is  better  adapted  for  class  instruction  than  singing.  Tho  combina- 
tions of  tones  which  instruction  in  singing  presents  to  tho  ear  excite  involuntary 
pleasure  in  the  pupil,  and  offer  him  elements  for  his  ideas  of  the  beautiful. 

Singing  delights  the  human  heart  and  enlivens  and  animates  the  emotions.  It  is 
the  language  of  feeling,  the  expression  for  pleasure  and  sorrow.  There  is  no  purer 
or  more  productive  source  of  pleasure,  and  no  nobler  or  moro  beautiful  form  of 
expression  for  the  feelings  than  song.  Singing  combines  melodic,  dynamic,  rhyth- 
mic, and  text  elements  in  such  perfect  symmetry,  and  so  smooths  contradictions  and 
restraints  by  harmonic  combinations  that  nothing  else  can  provoke  greater  lesthetio 
pleasure.  If  technically  correct  relations  and  combinations  of  tones  are  often  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  pupil's  mind^  more  agreeable  feelings  will  piedomiuate  to  the  prob- 
able development  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  disposition.  The  latter  factor,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  presuppositions  for  the  development  of  the  interest  and 
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the  education  of  the  will.  Singing  and  the  art  of  music  should  therefore  not  be 
irithheld  from  the  young. 

However  great  the  pedagogical  value  of  instruction  in  singing  may  be  cstimatedi 
it  can  not  be  admitted  that  it  follows  musical  laws  exclusively,  or  satisfies  its  own 
demands  alone.  Consideraf  ion  for  the  general  aim  of  educational  factors  makes  it 
necessary  for  instruction  in  singing  to  keep  in  touch  with  other  studies.  Its  texts 
make  this  possible.  Instruction  can  be  purely  musical  only  with  reference  to  melody, 
rhythm,  and  dynamics,  while  with  reference  to  the  text  it  must  consult  the  sentiments 
expressed  as  well  as  the  special  claims  of  school  life.  Where  this  rule  is  observed, 
the  songs  to  be  practiced  are  adapted  to  feelings  and  moods  of  the  pupils  awakened 
by  preceding  lessons.  They  are  then  received  with  more  interest,  sung  with  greater 
feeling,  and  a  deeper  meaning  is  attached  to  their  study.  A  lasting  disposition  of 
mind  can  be  awakened  by  instruction  only  when  the  subject  treated,  to  which  inter- 
est is  attached,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  appears  of  value  not  only  to  the  child  bat 
also  to  the  adult. 

The  greatest  attention  must  therefore  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  texts.  Only  such 
songs  should  bo  chosen  in  which  text  and  melody  are  (esthetic,  and  have  been  proved 
to  be  productions  of  true  poetical  and  musical  art.  Moreover,  texts  and  melodies 
should  be  in  proportioned  relation  to  individuality  of  miud  and  vocal  organ;  other- 
wise songs  can  never  become  flesh  and  blood,  so  to  speak ;  or,  as  the  psychologist 
has  it,  can  never  be  apperceived  by  children. 

If  these  claims  are  Justified,  the  elementary  schools  must  abandon  all  attempts  at 
presenting  and  studying  complicated  works,  as  well  as  songs  of  four  parts,  as  they 
are  above  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  They  must  also  set  aside  all  songs  specially 
composed  and  set  to  music  for  ''school  purposes,''  because  they  are  seldom  poetic  in 
thought  or  musical  in  form,  and,  as  a  rule,  rarely  meet  the  requirements  of  a  noble 
art.  Moralizing  songs  must  likewise  be  omitted,  since  they  never  originate  in  ft 
healthy,  strong,  or  vigorous  sensibility,  and  therefore  soon  become  distasteful  to 
children.  The  source  upon  which  instruction  for  people's  schools  should  draw,  can 
and  must  be  no  other  than  the  national  song,  sacred  or  profane  (secular). 

"National  songs  are  irreproachable  music  of  God's  grace;  their  author  and  con- 
tents are  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  same — the  nation  itself  and  the  spirit  of 
national  lifo  embodied  in  song.  Whatever  events  excite  national  feeling,  whatever 
affects  the  heart  of  the  people,  or  is  treasured  in  its  mind  in  thoughtful  moods,  fonns 
the  Inexhaustible  contents  of  its  songs  and  life." — (A.  B.  Marx.)  The  architecture  of 
the  national  song  is  so  transparent  and  so  simple,  the  glorified  deeds  and  events  cele- 
brated appear  so  plastic  to  the  eye  in  their  poetic  garb,  that  it  seems  highly  adapted 
to  a  child's  perception;  it  is  besides  an  inexhanstible  spring  of  lesthetio  and  moral 
pleasure,  truly  classic  in  form  and  content,  and  never  losing  its  magnetic  force  and 
its  vivifying  and  refreshing  charm  for  the  mind. 

Only  those  national  songs  (which  term  includes  some  of  our  church  hymns)  should 
bo  accepted  as  suitable  for  elementary  schools  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  been 
permanently  appropriated  by  the  people,  and  have  entered  abidingly  into  mind  and 
heart. 

The  sacred  church  hymn  must  be  sung  and  studied  in  its  original  form,  which  is 
rhythmic.  Melody,  rhythm,  and  text  are  the  essential  elements  of  every  song,  and 
can  not  be  separated  without  ofi*eQding  a  cultivated  ear.  They  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  taste  and  excite  aesthetic  pleasure  only  when  they  cooperate  and  leave 
the  impression  of  mutuality.  The  movement  and  complexity  of  the  rhythmic  hymn 
is  conformable  to  musical  law,  and  therefore  uniform ;  the  restfnlness  and  sameness 
of  the  hymn  without  meter  and  proper  tempo  end  in  a  monotony  calculated  neither 
to  thrill  nor  to  animate.  The  hymn  without  rhythm  dates  from  the  time  in  which 
the  life  of  the  church  and  religious  feeling  had  degenerated,  and  therefore  can  never 
bo  considered  the  result  of  a  healthy,  historical  development.  It  is  the  consequence 
of  religious  indiff'erence,  and  an  idle  self-relinquishmcnt.  That  the  rhythmic  hynm 
is  not  above  the  ability  and  comprehension  of  the  pupils  in  clen^cntaryjchools  is 
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Bnfficiently  proved  by  the  fao^  that  many  of  our  national  songs,  as  tliey  are  song  in 
schools,  display  as  great  a  diversity  in  rhythmic  forms  and  as  much  interchange  of 
accentaated  and  quantitative  rhythm  as  the  rhythmic  hymn.  The  fact  that  church 
congregations  in  a  large  part  of  the  Empire  observe  the  rules  of  rhythm  in  theiv 
singing  goes  to  prove  that  no  insurmountable  obstacle  prevents  its  adoption  in  the 
course  of  school  singing. 

Material  for  instruction  in  singing  may  be  divided  into  the  poetical  and  the  musi- 
cal. The  poetical  half,  the  texts  of  songs,  should  bo  derived  from  object  and  lan- 
guage lessons.  These  studies  should  be  so  arranged  that  before  a  child  begins  to 
learn  the  singing  of  a  song  it  has  already  become  acquainted  with  the  form  and  con- 
tents of  the  text.  Where  instruction  in  singing  has  not  received  this  consideration, 
it  mast  analyze  the  text.  A  systematic  acquisition  of  tho  text  by  the  mind  of  the 
pupils—not  mere  thoughtless  memorizing — must  under  all  circumstances  be  insisted 
upon.  Neither  in  language  nor  in  singing  lessons  should  an  incomprehensible  jumble 
of  mere  words  be  permitted. 

The  chief  duty  of  instruction  in  singing  is  to  give  out  the  melody,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pupils  not  only  understand  it,  but  are  capable  of  repeating  it  with 
technical  correctness.  Involuntary  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  created  by  the 
melody  is  to  be  developed  gradually  to  jBsthetic  pleasure  based  upon  comprehension. 
This  is  possible  only  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  understand  tho  technique  of  music 
in  an  elementary  way.  Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  teach  by  rote  songs  of  one  and 
two  parts,  but  the  elements  of  melodies,  dynamics,  and  rhythm  must  be  taught, 
supplemented,  perhaps,  by  the  barest  elements  of  harmony. 

DETAILS  OF   THE   AMERICAN  METHOD   OF  TEACHING  SINGING. 

Before  the  very  saccessfal  mode  of  teaching  singing  in  German 
Bchools  is  presented  in  detail  it  may  be  well  to  qnote  an  American 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  saperintendeut  of  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  special  report  to  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city  described  the  methods  in  vogue  in  America.  This  report, 
by  Showing  how  singing  is  taught  in  some  cities,  incidentally  bears 
witness  to  the  advanced  state  of  method  in  this  countiy.  The  author 
says: 

Two  distinct  systems  of  reading  vocal  masio  have  been  onrrent  among  mnsicians 
and  have  divided  the  judgment  of  the  musical  world.  These  two  systems  have  each 
intelligent  and  earnest  advocates,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  compare  their 
merits  and  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  which  one  is  best  suited  to  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  method  of  eiaff  intervaU. — The  old  system,  which  may  be  called  the  Italian 
system,  taught  singers  to  read  music  by  the  intervals  of  the  staff,  somewhat  as  in 
playing  an  instrument.  The  intervals  between  the  lines  and  spaces  in  the  natural 
key  were  learned  and  readily  applied  to  music  written  in  this  key.  In  the  different 
keys  the  intervals  were  determined  by  the  flats  and  sharps  of  the  signature,  and 
these  intervals  were  sung  without  regard  to  the  key  in  which  the  music  was  written. 
Music  was  conceived  as  made  up,  not  of  scale  intervals,  but  of  a  succession  of  tones 
ipf ithont  any  relation  to  the  tonic  of  tho  scale  in  which  the  music  was  written.  That 
the  method  presented  great  difficulties  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  comparatively  few 
persons  taught  by  this  method  ever  became  ready  readers  of  music  by  sight.  Most 
of  them  required  the  use  of  an  instrument  to  learn  new  pieces,  and  many  singers 
read  music  through  the  instrument  which  they  played,  imagining  how  it  would 
sound  upon  the  instrument.  In  this  system,  when  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc., 
were  used,  these  syllables  were  fixed  for  the  natural  key  and  remained  stationary 
throughout  all  the  different  keys,  the  system  being  known  as  that  of  tl^e  ''fixed  do,^ 
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This  syatem  has  been  advocated  by  many  of  tbe  lea^Kng  mnsicians  of  thlB  oonntry 
and  of  Europe.  This  advocacy  is  nut  nunataral  or  surprising,  as  most  of  these  mo^- 
cians  are  instrumentalists,  and  the  instrumentalist  does  not  necessarily  think  of  bis 
scale  or  key  note ;  he  sees  the  note  and  touches  the  key  or  string  which  correspondB 
to  it  on  his  instrument,  sharping  or  flatting  in  accordance  with  the  signature  of  the 
key.  He  plays,  or  may  play,  entirely  unconscious  of  scale  relations,  thinking  only 
of  the  note  on  the  staff  or  upon  his  instrument.  It  is  entirely  natural,  therefore, 
that  be  should  regard  a  method  of  singing  by  means  of  a  movable  scale  as  unneces- 
sary  and  inconvenient.  Especially  if  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  are  used,  docs  it 
seem  to  him  not  only  inconvenient  but  absurd  to  change  the  position  of  these  sylla- 
bles for  the  different  keys  in  which  the  music  may  be  written. 

This  system  of  singing  by  staff  or  tone  intervals  is  the  one  that  has  been  generally 
used  by  those  who  train  to  artistic  singing.  The  object  in  this  instruction  is  not 
** sight  singing,"  but  vocal  culture  and  the  artistic  use  of  the  voice.  Suck  singers 
are  seldom  ready  readers  of  music;  they  depend  on  the  instrument  to  give  them  the 
tune,  their  aim  being  the  l)eautiful  and  artistic  rendering  of  the  music.  Even  the 
great  singers  like  Patti  are  said  to  be  very  poor  or  indifferent  readers  of  music,  their 
dependence  being  upon  the  instrument  in  learning  a  new  score.  These  facts  demand 
our  attention,  so  that  the  popularity  of  this  method  among  so  many  eminent  musi- 
cians may  be  clearly  understood  and  prox>erly  estimated.  The  advocates  of  the 
method  are  largely  instrumentalists  and  have  not  been  interested  in  sight  reading 
of  a  vocal  score ;  or,  when  they  were  teachers  of  singing,  the  object  was  not  to  make 
independent  readers  of  music,  but  artistic  performers.  Their  views  upon  the  subject 
are  thus  not  only  natural,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  entirely  reasonable. 

The  method  of  ecale  intervals, — The  second  method  of  reading  music  is  that  of  scale 
intervals  and  the  movable  scale.  This  method  does  not  think  of  musical  sounds  as 
intervals  upon  the  staff  or  a^  abstract  tone  intervals,  but  as  degrees  of  the  scale  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  tonic.  The  scale  is  regarded  as  a  musical 
unit  of  thought,  and  each  tone  is  considered  or  conceived  in  relation  to  this  unit. 
The  mind  thus  tliinks  music  through  scale  relations,  conceiving  a  tone  as  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  etc.,  of  the  scale.  The  course  of  instruction  begins  with  drilling  the 
pupil  upon  the  major  scale  of  eight  notes  until  he  has  mastered  it  and  its  inteoirals. 
These  intervals  are  learned  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  note  of  the  scale  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  one  another.  Having  mastered  this  scale,  which  is  purely  a  vocal 
exercise,  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  represent  it  on  the  staff  in  what  is  called  the 
natural  key.  He  is  then  drilled  in  reading  by  the  degrees  of  the  scale  until  ho  can 
tell  at  a  glance  the  position  in  the  scale  which  any  note  upon  the  staff  indicates. 
Knowing  the  sound  of  the  different  tones  of  the  scale,  ho  can  then  readily  read  any 
score  of  the  major  scale  in  the  natural  key  set  before  him. 

lie  is  then  taught  the  use  of  flats  and  sharps  and  drilled  upon  the  simpler  inter- 
vals of  the  chromatic  scale.  The  next  step  is  to  show  how  these  flats  and  sharps, 
placed  upon  certain  degrees  of  the  staff,  give  a  scale  beginning  on  some  other  de^rree 
of  the  staff  than  C,  For  example,  he  learns  that  with  the  signature  of  F  sharp  the 
scale  starts  on  G,  with  the  signature  of  i'^  sharp  and  C  sharp  the  scale  begins  on  D,  etc. 
He  is  then  drilled  upon  reading  in  the  different  keys,  naming  successively  the  degree 
of  the  scale  indicated  by  the  notes,  reckoning  from  the  location  of  the  tonic,  precisely 
as  he  did  in  the  natural  key  of  C 

In  all  this  work  ho  reads  and  sings  not  by  staff  intervals  or  tonic  relations,  but  by 
scale  intervals.  In  looking  at  a  new  score  ho  looks  at  the  signature,  determines  the 
place  of  the  keynote  or  tonic,  and  counts  the  degree  of  the  scale  from  that  place  of 
the  keynote.  He  does  not  think  of  JP  sharp  or  B  flat,  etc.,  but  of  the  degree  of  the 
scale  which  the  note  represents.  Thus  in  the  flrst  two  or  three  measures  of  "  Home, 
sweet  home,"  no  matter  in  what  key  it  may  be  written,  his  thought  would  be  one, 
three,  four,  eix,  five,  three,  five,  four,  three,  four,  two,  three;  or  if  he  uses  the  syllables 
which  are  often  employed  to  designate  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  he  thinks  do,  mi,  fa, 
ta,  .0/,  iHi,:ol,  fa,  mi.  fa,  re,  mi.  ^.^.^.^^^ ^,QoOg\z 
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This  method,  it  will  he  seen,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  tone  or  staff  rela- 
tions; it  is  hosed  npon  the  mnsical  scale  and  conceives  of  the  different  notes  of  the 
melody  in  their  relations  to  the  scale.  If  the  syllahles  do,  re,  m»,  etc.,  are  nsed,  do 
is  always  the  ^irst  of  the  scale,  mi  the  third,  sol  the  fifth,  etc.  If  the  scale  begins  on 
C,  then  a  note  on  C  is  called  do;  if  the  scale  begins  on  F,  as  in  the  key  of  one  flat, 
then  a  note  on  i^  is  called  do,  a  note  on  A  is  called  mi,  etc.  The  do  thus  naming  tho 
firtt  degree  of  the  scale  is  moved  with  the  movable  scale,  from  which  tho  system  has 
been  called  that  of  the  ''movable  do.'' 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  reading  of  tho 
foUowlDg  exercise : 


ffi^jji^jUri^i^rrnrrm^^ 


By  the  method  of  scale  relations  and  tho  movable  scale  this  wonld  be  read  as 
follows:  One-three  |  five-three  |  fonr-six  |  five  ||  five-six  |  fonr-seven  |  two-one  | 
five  II  five-one  |  seven-four  |  three-two  |  one  || . 

By  the  method  of  tonic  or  staff  relations  one  would  think  and  read  as  follows :  £b-0, 
a  major  3d  |  Bb,  a  minor  3d-G,  a  minor  3d  |  Ab,  a  minor  2d-C,  a  major  3d  |  Bb,  a  major 
2d  I  Bb-C,  a  major  2d  |  Ab,  a  minor  3d-Db,  an  extended  4th  |  P,  a  minor  3d-Eb,  a  major 
2d  I  Bb,  a  4th  ||  Bb-Eb|  a  5th  |  D,  a  minor  2d-Ab>  a  diminished  5th  |  G,  a  minor  2d-F, 
a  major  2d  |  £b,  a  major  2d  || . 

I  have  merely  named  tho  intervals  between  successive  notes,  without  indicating 
whether  they  are  ascending  or  descending.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  reading  by 
the  method  of  tonic  intervals  one  must  distinguish  between  major  and  minor  sec- 
onds, major  and  minor  thirds,  perfect,  augmented,  and  diminished  fourths;  perfect, 
augmented,  and  diminished  fifths,  etc.,  a  thing  not  difficult  for  tho  accomplished 
musician  who  is  familiar  with  an  instrument,  but  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  vocal  scores.  By  tho  method  of  scale  relations  these  intervals  pre- 
sent no  difficnlties  to  tho  singer. 

The  method  of  the  movable  scale,  as  stated  above,  is  usually  known  as  that  of  the 
"movable  do,"  This  name  does  not  characterize  it  fully,  however,  as  the  method  of 
scale  relations  may  be  employed  without  tho  use  of  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  in  which 
case  of  course  there  is  no  do  to  be  moved.  While  it  is  believed  that  there  are  advan- 
tages in  using  these  syllables  ifith  beginners  to  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  the 
scale,  yet  many  good  teachers  of  the  methotl  of  scale  relations  use  other  syllables,  as 
la  or  ia,  for  all  the  degrees  of  the  scale.  The  essential  nature  of  the  method  is  not 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  syllables ;  it  consists  in  tho  conception  of  sounds  in 
respect  to  their  relations  to  the  scale,  this  scale  being  moved  on  tho  staff  as  indi- 
cated by  tho  signature  of  the  key  in  which  tho  music  is  written. 

These  two  methods  have  been  and  to  a  limited  extent  are  still  competitive  for 
public  favor.  While  both  have  strong  and  intelligent  advocates,  the  tido  of  opin- 
ion is  now  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  tho  "movable  scale"  system.  This  is  the 
method  that  is  generally  used  in  tho  elementary  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. In  France  the  same  system  is  gaining  ground  under  the  name  of  tho  Cheve 
method,  which  is  so  well  represented  in  this  city  by  Professor  Zobanaky.  In  England 
the  old  system  was  found  so  difficult  that  in  order  to  simplify  tho  work  of  i)opular 
mnsical  instruction  they  dropped  not  only  the  staff  relations  but  the  staff  itself, 
giving  rise  to  Mr.  Curwen's  mothod,  known  as  tho  "tonic  sol-fa  system."  The 
method  of  tho  movable  scale  was  introduced  into  tho  United  States  largely  through 
tho  influence  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Pestalbzzian 
instructors  that  this  country  has  produced.  The  widespread  introduction  of  musical 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  largely  an  inheritance  from 
and  an  outgrowth  of  tho  labors  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 
Tke  tonic  sol-fa  method, — In  this  discussion  a  passing  word  should, bo  sx^id  in  r«ysi>ect 
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to  tho  tonic  sol-fa  system.  This  metbod  originatod  with  a  Miss  Glover,  of  Korwichy 
England,  but  is  generally  credited  to  Rev.  John  Curwen,  through  whose  inflaence  it 
has  been  so  widely  introduced.  The  method  is  based  on  scale  relations,  and  there- 
fore in  pure  musical  conception  agrees  with  tho  method  of  scale  relations  already 
described.  It  differs  in  the  representation  of  music  to  the  eye,  introducing  an 
entirely  different  notation  from  the  one  in  general  use.  This  notation  is  simple  and 
readily  learned  by  the  pupil ;  and  it  is  this  simplicity,  especially  as  contrasted  with 
the  method  of  intervals,  which  has  given  it  so  large  a  degree  of  popularity.  The 
objection  to  the  method  is  that  it  does  not  present  a  universal  musical  language  or 
one  that  can  ever  become  universal.  Modern  instrumental  music  would  be  impossible 
by  this  system.  A  person  when  taught  to  sing  by  this  method  must  afterwards  learn 
the  generally  accepted  notation,  or  be  restricted  to  a  very  limited  number  of  musical 
compositions.  Tho  present  mode  of  writing  music  has  been  accepted  by  the  musi- 
cians of  every  country;  and  a  person  taught  only  by  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  would 
be  unable  to  read  the  simplest  score  written  in  the  common  notation.  The  method 
is,  however,  extensively  used  in  England  and  Canada,  and  is  widely  recommended 
and  strongly  indorsed  by  some  of  the  leading  musicians  and  educators  of  both 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  especially  commended  as  an  introduction  to  the  sttff 
Dotation.  This  reference  to  the  method  is  not  designed  as  a  recommendation  of  its 
introduction  into  the  elementary  schools,  but  is  merely  given  because  in  the  discus- 
sion of  systems  this  is  too  conspicuous  not  to  receive  a  passing  notice.  Even  if  it 
were  thought  best  to  use  it  in  teaching  the  elements  of  music  to  little  chUdroo,  it 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  generally  accepted  system  of 
musical  notation. 

In  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  public  schools  of  tho  city  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  principal  systems  described  and  to  determine 
which  one  should  be  adopted.  My  own  Judgment,  based  on  a  wide  observation  and 
tho  experience  of  several  years  in  early  life  in  teaching  music,  is  strongly  biased  in 
favor  of  the  method  of  scale  relations  and  the  movable  scale.  Children,  even  those 
who  have  not  much  natural  ability  for  music,  can  be  readily  taught  by  this  method 
to  read  music  by  sight.  The  other  method  presents  far  greater  difficulties  to  the 
learner,  and  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  use  in  tho  elementary  schools.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  method  of  scale  relations  and  tho  movable  scale  seem  to  me  to  be 
conclusive.  Tho  method  is  simple  and  logical  and  in  accordance  with  tho  essential 
principles  of  the  art  of  music.  The  unit  of  the  system  is  the  scale,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  musical  compositions.  Each  tone  of  the  scale  has  its  relation  to 
the  tonic  and  should  be  so  conceived.  When  the  key  is  changed,  and  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  scale  upon  tho  staff  is  changed,  the  relations  of  the  tones  to  the  keynote 
are  always  the  same ;  the  scale  is  simply  started  from  another  pitch  indicated  by 
another  degree  of  the  staff.  Furthermore,  all  work  in  harmony  is  based  on  the  scale 
rather  than  the  staff  relations;  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  the  subdomi- 
nant,  etc.,  are  all  conceived  in  scale  relations  as  these  expressions  indicate.  Indeed, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  either  melody  or 
harmony  without  thinking  of  them  in  their  relations  to  the  musical  scale. 

The  foregoing  description  of  Dr.  Brooks  is  inserted  because  it  will 
aid  us  in  understanding  the  subsequent  statement  by  Prof.  J.  Helm  of 
the  details  of  the  method  in  vogue  in  elementary  schools  in  Ctormany, 
which  is  offered  in  translation : 

DETAILS  OF  THE  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  teaching  singing  in  school  has  a  double  purpose 
in  view,  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  songs  and  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
music.  In  regard  to  the  place  songs  are  to  occupy  in  the  method,  opinions  differ  m 
much  as  they  do  in  regard  to  the  understanding  and  presentatiou  of  the  relation 
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which  elementary  technical  exercises  are  to  maintain  to  the  songs.  However,  one 
thing' seems  to  bo  decided.  For  the  parpose  of  imparting  knowledge  of  the  musical 
system,  authorities  on  the  method  of  singing  have  during  the  last  ten  years  decided 
nx>on  the  organic  combination  of  exercises  with  songs.  As  a  rule  this  combination 
is  effected  by  connecting  a  number  of  elementary  exorcises  from  the  beginning  with 
songs  and  hymns  in  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  which  the  elements 
of  the  x>i'occding  exercises  are  applied.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  that  some 
lay  the  greater  stress  on  the  elementary  exercises  to  precede  tho  song,  while  others 
give  tho  preference  to  songs  as  a  starting  point.  Pflueger  and  Reissmann  propose  a 
different  method.  They  suggest  that  the  technical  exercises  depend  entirely  upon 
the  elements  of  music  found  in  the  songs.  Anything  of  musical  notation,  etc.,  not 
found  in  the  songs  presented  to  the  children  should  not  be  taught.  ''  Climb  the  hill 
Tvhen  you  get  to  it.''  Domstedt  maintains  that  as  botanical  knowledge  is  gained 
by  the  observation  of  single  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  geographical  knowledge  by 
the  observation  of  the  earth,  by  the  study  of  relief  maps  and  flat-surfaced  maps  and 
apparatus,  and  a  knowledge  of  language  by  the  study  of  classic  extracts  in  prose 
and  verse,  so  all  musical  knowledge  should  be  gained  from  the  study  of  songs  and 
their  notation.  All  technical  exercises  should  be  derived  from  simple  songs  and  their 
2Uialysi8  into  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements.  Regard  for  the  pupils'  Interest 
alone  can  decide  tho  method. 

A  tone  in  itself  is  no  more  calculated  to  arouse  a  child's  interest  than  a  separate 
letter  or  single  sound.  Pleasure  is  involuntarily  excited  by  a  natural,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  technical  combination  of  tones  only.  The  compass  of  musical  thought, 
too,  is  enlarged  only  by  combinations  of  tones.  The  musical  judgment  of  the  pupil, 
in  other  words,  his  comprehension  of  the  musical  system,  should  be  developed  by 
the  study  of  combinations  of  tones  sesthetical  in  every  sense.  Interest  is  aroused 
by  the  concrete;  the  abstract  in  itself  is  not  interesting.  Consequently,  the  ele- 
ments of  melody,  dynamics,  rhythm,  and  probably  musical  notation  are  of  direct 
interest  to  the  pupil  only  when  they  rest  upon  a  concrete  foundation  of  songs.  For 
this  reason  the  technical  course  should  depend  upon  songs,  and  with  a  few  incidental 
exceptions,  the  systematic  instruction  of  singing  should  ever  proceed  from  songs 
and  lead  back  to  them. 

Though  detached  from  the  melody  the  technical  exercise  may  reduce  the  elements 
of  songs  to  single  tones  and  intervals,  they  yet  appear  to  the  pupil  as  parts  of  a 
whole  which  it  has  learned  to  like.  It  is  this  which  assures  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  children.  The  objection  can  not  be  made  that  an  ''analytic  consideration" 
ot  a  song  robs  it  of  poetic  form  and  artistic  character,  as  the  song  itself  is  not  the 
object  of  systematic  instruction,  but  is  only  used  as  a  starting  point  and  to  furnish 
rhythmic  and  tonic  elements.  Truly  systematic  instruction  can  only  be  given  after 
the  pupil  has  learned  a  number  of  songs ;  singing  in  elementary  schools  should  there- 
fore begin  with  songs.  The  only  question  is  whether  6  and  7  year  old  children  are 
capable  of  comprehending  and  reproducing  easy  songs  without  having  practiced 
preparatory  exercises.  I  believe  that  experience  has  found  it  to  be  so.  Children  2 
and  3  years  of  age  are  able  to  repeat  short  songs,  which  they  hear  at  home,  quite 
correctly  with  reference  to  tone  and  rhythm.  •  And  what  the  family  and  kindergarten 
can  accomplish  is  certainly  possible  in  the  lower  classes  of  elementary  schools.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  great  versatility  and  thoroughness  can  not  be  required  of 
children.    The  very  name  of  the  ''elementary"  school  precludes  that. 

A  child  knows  the  difference  among  a  hundred  trees  and  shrubs  before  it  is 
expected  to  distinguish  typical  loaf  forms.  The  first  is  in  reality  easier,  although  a 
tree  is  far  more  complex  than  a  leaf.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  uncultivated 
ear  of  a  child  to  detect  intervals  when  they  are  isolated  than  when  they  occur  in 
the  phrases  of  a  song.  The  clearness  of  any  idea,  and  hence  that  of  a  distinct  idea 
of  sound,  depends  not  only  upon  the  light  and  distinctness  which  the  idea  itself  pos- 
sesses, but  also  upon  that  which  it  receives  from  combinations  with  and  relations  to 
other  ideas  that  throw  light  on  it  from  many  sides.    Thus  a  pupil  is  more  easily 
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impressed  with  the  metbodic  Buccession  of  tones  ia  a  chord  wlieii  it  is  stadied  as  a 
part  of  a  phrase  in  song  than  when  it  is  presented  as  a  separate  chord.  It  wonid 
not  he  impossible  to  begin  the  teaching  of  singing  in  elementary  schools,  and  con- 
tin  ne  it  corrclatively  with  the  sabsequent  technical  coarse  in  snoh  a  way  thai 
the  separate  exercises  may  prepare  for  the  reading  and  singing  of  new  songs,  and 
these  again  apply  to  those  exercises  from  which  the  technical  work  of  musical 
instruction  must  be  abstracted  or  derived. 

Hearing  is  the  sense  of  music.  The  deaf  are  incapable  of  musical  education. 
Ideas  of  music  can  not  be  gained  through  any  other  sense  than  that  of  hearing ;  but 
as  the  idea  of  an  object  becomes  clearer  and  liyelier  in  the  mind  it  can  be  more 
easily  retained  if  the  object  has  been  presented  to  the  mind  simultaneously,  or  in 
direct  sequence,  through  more  than  one  sense;  thus  other  organs  of  sense  are  a  help 
to  the  ear;  in  other  words,  impressions  of  sound  are  clearer  and  more  easily  repro- 
duced when  combined  with  other  impressions.  This  is  the  psychological  reason  for 
using  characters  to  represent  sound  in  the  teaching  of  singing,  motions  of  the  hand 
and  other  gestures  to  indicate  height  or  depth  of  tone,  intervals,  etc.  It  necesiiarily 
follows  that  the  symbols  used,  be  they  figures,  letters,  or  notes,  can  bo  no  more  than 
visible  signs  for  definite  sensations  of  sound.  The  eye  can  only  support  the  ear, 
never  take  its  place. 

As  with  all  objects  of  ideation,  so  with  music.  We  distinguish  between  ideas 
belonging  to  immediate  knowledge  and  originated  by  perception  through  the  sense 
of  hearing  aud  ideas  that  form'  a  part  of  mediate  knowledge  and  are  originated  by 
reason.  Symbols  are  required  for  both  kinds  of  musical  ideas.  The  ideas  gained 
by  immediate  perception  and  apprehension  are  defined  in  the  genesis  of  sensations 
of  sound. 

The  matter  for  hearing  is  sound,  in  the  same  sense  that  color  is  a  matter  for  sight. 
Every  sound  is  produced  by  the  impulse  and  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies.  Theee 
impulses  and  vibrations  are  communicated  first  to  the  air  surrounding  the  oscillating 
bodies ;  their  motion  to  and  fro  displaces  the  particles  of  air,  thus  causing  conden* 
sation  on  tho  one  side  and  rarefaction  or  expansion  on  the  other.  Thus  the  stratum 
of  air  surrounding  tho  vibrating  body  alternately  condenses  and  expands,  producing 
a  wave-like  motion  which  extends  to  all  sides.  If  these  waves  reach  the  tympanuta 
of  the  ear  they  impart  to  it,  to  the  air  confined  in  the  drum,  and  to  the  four  small 
bones  their  vibrating  motion,  which  continues  to  the  labyrinth  and  the  nerve  fibexB 
of  the  cortical  organ.  This  causes  an  excitement  of  the  nerves  which,  as  soon  as  it 
is  perceived  by  the  mind,  is  recognized  as  a  sensation  of  sound.  If  tho  vibrations 
of  tho  elastic  body  and  the  air  waves  have  been  regular — that  is,  repeated  in  equal 
periods  of  time  and  in  tho  same  manner — wo  call  the  sensation  a  musical  sound. 
Every  impression  of  sound  bears  an  adequate  relation  to  tho  air  waves  by  which  it 
was  produced.  Consequently,  there  are  just  as  many  kinds  of  sensations  of  sound  as 
there  are  kinds  of  air  waves.  According  to  present  investigations,  the  nerve  fibers 
of  the  ear  seem  to  possess  in  groups  n  limited  specific  sensibility  for  similarly  limited 
groups  of  sound  waves.  The  difiering  in  groups  of  this  sensibility  of  the  nerve 
fibers  of  the  ear  has,  as  a  consequence,  that  every  tone  quality  is  actually  represented 
to  us  simultaneously  by  a  sum  of  quantitively  similar  sensations  which  collectively 
are  apprehended  only  as  a  more  forcible  single  concept.  But  if  two  kinds  of  sound 
or  air  waves  strike  the  car,  they  produce  two  sensations  of  difierent  quality,  which  at 
first,  like  other  sensations  simultaneously  presented,  leave  a  single  impression; 
subsequently,  however,  when  the  mind  has  developed  suflSciently  for  discerning 
between  them,  the  distinction  affords  a  criterion  for  further  judgment.  If  we  try- 
to  reduce  the  qualities  of  sound,  like  those  of  color,  in  a  comprehensive  scheme,  all 
noises,  namely,  those  sensations  of  sound  which  are  produced  by  irregular  vibrations 
and  are  capable  of  no  qualitative  fixation  and  comparison,  must  be  omitted. 

Every  sound  sensation,  called  musical  tone,  progresses  in  two  opposite  directions. 
If  wo  continue  this  progression  for  any  great  length,  we  have  a  straight  line  that 
extends  infinitely  in  both  directions,  but  in  which  every  sensation  of  sound,  by 
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reason  of  its  quality,  Las  a  distinct  place;  that  is  to  say,  is  assigned  to  a  definite 
height  or  depth.  This  line  should  really  he  conceived  as  a  continuity  without  hreak 
or  demarcation  of  single  points.  Still,  in  the  scale  empirically  presented,  wo  find 
single  points  separated  and  defined  by  special  names.  These  points— absolute  tones — 
form  the  elements  of  our  musical  system.  They  are  likewise  the  foundation  of  all 
empiric  musical  knowledge. 

I'hongh  we  are  not  able  so  to  perceive  and  retain  all  of  the  sensations  of  sound 
unlimited  in  both  directions  of  the  line  as  to  recognize  in  them  a  part  of  immediate 
knowledge,  it  certainly  is  possible  to  make  clear  to  our  consciousness  the  above- 
mentioned  points  of  the  line,  when  they  are  presented  again  and  again  at  the  same 
height.  After  a  little  practice,  we  can  easily  perceive  them,  and  do  not  confuse 
them  with  other  sensations.  Wo  easily  succeed  in  this,  if  we  call  upon  tho  eye 
to  help  the  ear,  ami  if  we  fix  tho  marked  points  of  tho  series  of  sensations  of  sound 
in  the  scales  in  writing.  A  definite  sensation  of  sound  and  a  definite  sensation  of 
sight  are,  then,  associated;  but  it  is  always  presupposed,  as  a  most  essential  condi- 
tion, that  the  tone  which  is  fixed  by  a  special  name  and  symbol  must  invariably  be 
presented  at  the  same  height.  If  this  is  tho  case,  these  tones,  in  which  we  see  the 
elements  of  the  musical  system  and  the  perceivable  material  for  practical  music, 
gradaally  become  more  clearly  distinct  from  tho  combinations  and  series  of  sound 
sensations.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  sound  sensations  would  not  be  qualified  to 
form  {esthetic  relations.  The  firmly  established  and  finely  articulated  contrasts  of 
tone  qualities  specially  adapt  sensations  of  sound  for  such  relations. 

If  several  sensations  of  sound  are  produced  simultaneously  by  dissimilar  sound 
traves  or  in  such  quick  succession  that  we  are  still  conscious  of  the  preceding  sensa- 
tion when  the  next  one  is  perceived,  there  arises  a  complex  idea  of  sound,  which  is 
presented  to  consciousness  as  a  concrete  relation  as  soon  as  the  mind  has  been  suffi- 
ciently exercised  in  making  distinctions  to  be  able  to  recognize  single  tones  as 
members  of  a  relation.  Every  concrete  relation  is  an  object  of  perception,  a  imit  of 
its  kind,  strikingly  individual,  and  can  only  be  represented  by  symbols  in  fixation 
of  its  members.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  elements  of  our  musical  system  and  all 
concrete  sound  relations,  the  mind  can  be  supported  by  written  characters  only,  i.  o., 
by  musical  script. 

The  presentation  of  absolnte  tones  and  concrete  relations  of  tones  and  exercise  in 
their  apprehension  sharpen  the  hearing  and  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  diversity  of 
musical  material.  An  insight  into  the  inner  connection  of  this  material  and  musical 
ideas,  laws,  and  rules  can  only  be  gained  by  comparing  absolute  tones  and  concrete 
relations,  and  by  abstracting  what  is  common  to  include  it  in  higher  unities.  To 
these  higher  unities  belong  the  ideas  of  scales  and  keys,  and  particularly  the  ideas  of 
intervals,  as  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  etc.  As  tho  ideas  of  scales  and  keys  arc 
formed  by  comparing  single  phrases  with  regard  to  their  material  and  accompanying 
concrete  tone  relations,  we  gain  tho  Ideas  of  difl*erent  inters'als  as  they  occur  iu  any 
scale,  and  by  comparing  tho  intervals  of  different  scales  we  retain  what  is  common 
to  them,  namely,  the  uniform  distance  of  tones  (intervals)  among  all  scales.  Like 
any  other  material  of  thought,  those  higher  unities  can  bo  retained  by  fixation  in 
language  only.  They  are  named,  and  thus  a  common  understanding  is  established 
concerning  them.    We  then  get  names  for  both  the  tones  and  their  symbols. 

Absolute  tones  and  concrete  relations  are  best  represented  by  notes,  because  they 
are  used  exclusively  in  practical  music ;  but  intervals  and  abstract  relations  by  fig- 
ures, because  figures  are  familiar  to  the  pupil  and  express  tho  rise  and  fall  peculiar 
to  tone  relations.  The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  absolute  tones,  because 
of  their  limited  individuality,  so  as  to  reproduce  them  exactly,  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  omit  symbols  of  tones  from  instruction  in  singing,  and  to  use  only  the  symbols  of 
intervals. 

The  ability  to  comprehend  a  combination  of  tones  does  not  imply  the  ability  to 
reproduce  it.  It  is  easily  possible  to  understand  a  series  of  tones  perfectly  without 
being  able  to  reproduce  them.    We  are  able  to  recognize  them  again,  however,  and 
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can  tell  with  certainty  whether  they  have  been  heard  in  the  same  or  another  key. 
How  else  could  we  speak  of  character  in  reference  to  keys,  or  he  differently  affected 
hy  hearing  an  adagio  played  in  A  (natural)  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  A  flatf 

The  ability  to  reproduce  presupposes  more  than  the  correct  understanding  of  what 
has  been  heard.  It  is,  moreover,  dependent  upon  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
construction  of  the  yoice,  which  is  not  at  all  essential  for  musical  comprehension. 
The  gift  of  understanding  combinations  of  tone  is  much  more  frequent,  and  is  gen- 
erally found  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  ability  of  musical  reproduction.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  instruction  in  singing  to  require  both  accomplishments  of  the  pupiL 
There  will  be  greater  and  more  pleasing  success  if  the  ear  be  supported  by  the  eye, 
sensations  of  sound  by  their  symbols,  and  if  the  ear  be  continuously  exercised  in 
perceiving  not  only  what  is  general,  but  what  is  distinctive  in  tone  relations,  i.  e., 
the  height  and  depth  of  their  members. 

Any  writing  of  symbols  of  intervals  represents  what  is  distinctive  in  concrete 
relations  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefore  does  not  exercise  the  ear  in  the  apprehen- 
sion and  distinction  of  different  keys.  Ideas  of  intervals  can  only  be  gained  by 
hearing  absolute  tones.  They  fix  only  what  is  general  to  concrete  combinations, 
namely,  abstract  ideas  of  sound.  The  characters  receive  sense  and  meaning  by  the 
ear's  perceiving  a  succession  of  absolute  tones ;  that  is  to  say,  of  any  one  of  the  dia- 
tonic scales  to  the  parts  of  which  the  letters  or  figures  refer.  A  system  of  instmc- 
tion  which  fixes  in  writing  musical  ideas,  wholly  notional,  acquaints  the  pupil  with 
the  unity  of  the  musical  system  before  he  has  learned  its  concrete  elements.  ''  The 
psychological  medium  that  should  lead  to  the  heights  of  perception  is  overleaped,'* 
and  this  results  at  last  in  a  weakening  if  not  in  a  complete  stunting  of  musical  sen- 
sibility. For  this  reason  no  symbols  of  intervals  can  replace  notes,  though  they  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  and  thoroughness  of  musical  education  if  they  follow 
the  learning  of  the  customary  notation,  or  supplement  it. 

The  matter  of  which  instruction  in  singing  treats  belongs  to  mediate  and  partly 
to  immediate  knowledge.  With  the  latter  the  inductive  method  should  be  followed ; 
hence  the  elements  of  mediate  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  immediate.  If 
the  combinations  and  relations  of  tones  belonging  to  immediate  knowledge  include 
what  is  abstract  thought  (definition,  law,  or  theory),  then  the  development  and  fixa- 
tion in  the  memory  of  this  abstract  element  must  directly  follow  upon  the  presenta- 
tion and  fixation  of  the  knowledge  gained  concretely.  The  presentation  and  learn- 
ing of  concrete  relations  and  combinations,  and  the  development  and  learning  of 
musical  ideas  and  laws,  become  in  this  way  a  series  of  school  occupations  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  inherently  connected  psychological  processes  of  perception 
and  conception,  apperception,  abstraction,  and  secure  retention  of  what  is  general. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  intellectual  growth  require  instruction  in  sing- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  formal  steps  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  association,  system,  and 
application. 

Analysis  is  divided  into  the  analysis  of  text  and  musical  analysis.  Analysis  of 
text  must  precede  musical  analysis,  so  that  the  pupil  may  imbibe  the  poetic  spirit  of 
the  song  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  lesson.  If  the  text  be  fdmiliar  to  the  pupils,  a 
short  review  will  suffice.  If  not,  the  form  and  contents  must  be  studied.  In  this 
case,  analysis  consists  in  the  reproduction  of  those  concepts  and  ideas  which  are 
related  to  the  song  text,  so  that  when  the  new  text  is  given  out  correlative  thoughts 
are  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  it  need  not  be  feared  that  its  apperception  is 
hampered  by  distractions  and  contradictions. 

Musical  analysis  aims  at  enabling  the  pupil  to  comprehend  and  reproduce  the  new 
melody ;  to  reproduce  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  elements  already  familiar,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  found  to  exist  in  the  now  melody,  and  may  be  freshened  in  the  pupil's 
mind.  Musical  analysis  does  not  consist  in  a  reproduction  of  previously  studied 
matter,  but  it  refers  in  a  special  manner  to  that  knowledge  already  acquired  which 
is  suggested  by  the  new  subject.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  scales 
and  the  chord  of  three,  analytic  exercises  should  commence.     The^4one8  of  tJie 
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diatonic  scale  and  of  tbo  tonic  triad  (in  the  same  key,  of  course,  as  tbo  new  song)  must 
l>e  80  combined  that  the  melodic  tnms  and  phrases  which  the  song  contains  are 
heard  in  the  analytic  exercises.  The  chief  tactic  motive  of  the  song  to  be  learned 
xnnst  be  the  fonndation  for  the  rhythming  of  scales  and  triads.  Musical  analysis 
necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  development  of  musical  thought.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  school  course  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  any  desirable  extent.  Under- 
standing of  and  feeling  for  what  is  novel  are  only  conceivable  when  there  is  a  resi- 
dae  of  apperception  material  in  the  mind.  But  as  most  uowly  entered  pupils  have 
▼ery  few  or  no  musical  ideas  new  concepts  must  be  developed  from  correct  percep- 
tions and  sensations,  although  aids  to  apperception  can  not  be  readily  supplied, 
because  relative  as  well  as  opposing  concepts  are  wanting. 

So  long  as  instruction  in  singing  has  not  developed  the  most  important  elements  of 
musical  knowledge — the  ideas  of  scales,  keys,  measure,  time,  etc. — musical  analysis 
must  be  confined  to  reviewing  previously  practiced  songs  of  similar  tempo,  which 
begin  and  end  with  the  same  tone  and  include  similar  series  of  tones.  A  recapitula- 
tion of  all  that  the  pupil  knows  of  the  laws  of  tones,  of  musical  construction,  enun- 
ciation, accentuation,  and  notation  belongs  to  analysis,  in  so  far  as  it  is  important 
in  connection  with  what  is  to  be  learned,  and  only  for  so  long  as  the  pupil  is  not  sure 
of  applying  his  knowledge. 

Synthetic  instruction  is  modified  and  ruled  by  the  pnpiFs  advancement  and  the 
subject  to  be  considered.  If  the  text  is  new,  form  and  contents  must  be  studied  and 
learned  by  heart.  The  melody  must  be  then  practiced,  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the 
text  learned.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  new  melody  be  presented  pure, 
namely,  without  the  mixture  of  alien  elements.  The  teacher  must  render  it  correctly 
and  as  finished  as  possible,  either  by  voice  or  on  an  Instrument.  Pupils  are  then 
involuntarily  pleased,  the  new  melody  enters  their  minds,  and  is  appreciated  with 
proper  sentiments.  The  more  beautiful  and  perfect  the  song  at  first  appears,  the 
more  earnestly  will  the  pupil  strive  to  learn  it.  If  the  new  melody  is  short  and 
simple,  so  that  the  children  are  still  conscious  of  the  first  tones  while  the  last  are 
perceived,  then,  for  a  deeper  aesthetic  effect,  the  whole  should  be  at*  once  presented 
to  the  ear.  Practice,  however,  must  always  follow  the  law  of  successive  clearness, 
line  by  line.  The  presentation  and  practice  of  new  melodies  must  continue  in  the 
prescribed  manner  until  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  written  music.  After  that, 
new  means  of  imparting  must  be  resorted  to  out  of  consideration  for  the  pupil's 
self-activity.  The  melody  is  then  presented  to  the  eye  in  writing,  and  the  pupils, 
nnder  their  teacher's  direction,  must  convey  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  line  by  line, 
in  corresponding  tones  and  successions  of  tones  or  phrases. 

After  having  learned  the  melody,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  the  time  or 
rhythmic  construction.  While  the  teacher  or  different  pupils  sing  the  others  observe 
whether  an  accented  bo  followed  by  one  or  two  unaccented  tones,  or  whether  the 
different  tones  of  a  phrase  have  the  same  value  or  not.  After  some  thoroughness  in 
this  has  been  attained,  the  pupils  may  begin  to  reproduce  the  melody  in  writing, 
under  the  teacher's  direction. 

Synthesis  concludes  with  the  writing  of  the  melody  and  the  study  of  the  text. 
In  the  first,  probably  in  the  second,  school  year,  during  which  periods  the  foundation 
of  musical  knowledge  is  laid,  the  study  of  melodies  can  not  successfully  be  carried 
beyond  synthesis.  But  from  the  moment  in  which  the  eye  supports  the  ear,  or  nota- 
tion is  made  use  of,  the  teacher  may  go  beyond  synthesis.    Is  it  necessary,  howeverf 

It  has  been  said  that  involuntary  pleasure  can  only  develop  into  (esthetic,  rational 
pleasure  after  the  pupil  has  an  insight  into  the  musical  system,  and  that  therefore 
instruction  can  not  rest  with  the  practice  of  a  number  of  songs,  but  must  acquaint 
the  pupil  with  the  elements  of  melody,  rhythm  and  dynamics,  etc.  These  elements 
are  the  fonndation ;  they  have  the  force  of  musical  laws  of  general  value  and  neces- 
sity in  the  world  of  sound.  The  concrete  includes  this  pleasure;  but  it  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  by  consciousness  only  when  separated  from  the  concrete,  or 
what  is  accidental  and  individual.    It  receives  a  ''general  value  "only  after  it  has 
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proved  to  bo  the  same  always  in  concrete  combiaations  of  tones,  or  after  it  is  found 
to  be  a  common  attribute  of  relations  of  tone. 

The  next  step  in  instruction  is  to  compare  the  concrete  tones  hitherto  practiced,  or 
the  phrases  of  the  songs  learned  (step  of  association).  The  combinations  of  tones 
submitted  for  comparison  can  be  taken  cither  from  the  last  or  earlier  synthetic 
exercises  or  from  airs  learned  at  home.  In  any  case,  only  such  series  of  tones  should 
be  compared  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar.  Comparisons  may  follow  in  diJSer- 
ent  directions  and  may  extend  to  melodic  succession,  rhythmic  form,  strength, 
tempo  quality,  etc.  The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  fixed  in  proper  technical 
language. 

Whatever  has  proved  to  be  common  or  general  value  in  the  step  of  association 
must  be  isolated  and  learned  in  the  shortest  and  most  concise  form — ^be  it  an  idea,  as 
key  or  time,  or  a  law,  such  as  '*  every  measure  has  the  same  value,"  or  "a  word  must 
not  bo  torn  asunder  by  taking  breath."  This  work  forms  the  next  step,  that  of 
systematizing  or  generalizing. 

Although,  in  general,  it  must  be  maintained  that  musical  ideas  and  rules,  like  all 
that  is  abstract,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  concrete,  now  and  then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rounding  oflf  knowledge,  a  new  idea  may  be  presented,  when  ideas  of 
similar  origin  are  discussed,  which  may  "absorb  or  apperceive"a  new  but  relative 
idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  A  major  may  be  suggested  if  the  pupils  have 
in  the  course  of  their  exercises  met  with  those  of  C,  Q,  F,  D,  and  B  major  and  abstracted 
the  general  law. 

What  the  pupil  has  found  common  to  all  lessons  he  may  note  in  a  separate  book. 
In  this  way  he  writes  a  kind  of  "singing  school"  for  himself. 

As  the  different  jmrts  of  synthesis  can  be  treated  with  a  regular  insertion  of  correl- 
ative analytic  material,  so  a  definite  part  of  the  step  of  systematizing  can  be  directly 
anticipat'Od  by  concrete  associate  material ;  in  other  words,  every  lesson  in  singing 
and  technical  exercise  can  be  followed  by  an  abstraction  of  its  salient  points  and 
general  facts. 

Thus,  if,  by  way  of  example,  the  newly  learned  song  be  compared  with  one  pre- 
viously studied  in  regard  to  qnality  of  tone,  what  is  found  to  be  common  may  at 
once  be  defined  in  a  statement,  as,  "Both  songs  are  in  the  key  of  6;"  or  "Both 
songH  have  f  measure;"  or  "Both  are  to  be  song  allegro,"  etc.  Several  songs 
being  compared,  this  statement  may  follow:  "All  these  songs  begin  and  end  with 
C,  hence  aro  written  in  the  key  of  C."  The  comparison  is  continued,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  process  of  abstraction.  Thus,  by  induction,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  intellectual  development,  the  pupils  become  possessed  of  many  fundamental 
musical  ideas,  laws,  and  rules.  This  knowledge  would  be  worth  little  if  the  ele- 
ments of  music  could  only  be  api)lied  to  that  concrete  material  from  which  they 
were  derived.  If,  for  instance,  the  key,  kind  of  key,  measure,  and  time  could  only 
be  applied  to  those  melodies  which  formed  the  stock  of  the  pupiVs  knowledge  of 
songs,  the  musical  education  would  be  sadly  deficient.  The  pupils  must,  therefore, 
be  directed  and  practiced  in  observing  and  reading  other  combinations  and  melodies, 
and  applying  the  rules  and  laws  to  new  phrases  and  songs.  Reading  easy  melodies 
and  "second  parts"  must  be  aimed  at.  This  work  forms  the  last  of  the  formal  steps — 
that  of  application.  If  those  exercises  are  extensively  practiced  during  the  last 
year  of  school,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  tell  with  tolerable  certainty  the  signature 
of  a  new  piece,  whether  it  be  major  or  minor,  the  kind  of  meter  or  tempo,  etc.,  and 
he  will,  slowly  perhaps,  but  correctly,  read  the  series  of  tones,  i.  e.,  read  the  notes 
while  singing;  he  will  also  observe  the  rules  of  breathing,  voice  culture,  and  ennn- 
ciation  in  songs  on  which  he  has  received  no  special  instruction.  The  exercises  in 
application  also  include  the  transposition  of  a  melody  from  one  key  to  another; 
transcription  of  a  phrase  in  the  different  symbols  for  notes  and  intervals;  the  sing- 
ing of  different  texts  to  the  same  melody ;  the  reproduction  of  scales,  ascending  and 
descending,  and  using  tones  as  the  tonic ;  the  singing  of  the  tones  of  the  triad  and 
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its  inversion,  etc.    This  is  a  comprehensive  programme  of  work,  but  German  teach- 
ers succeed  in  carrying  it  on  in  elementary  schools. 

The  matter  gone  over  in  the  music  lessons  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  insig- 
nificant. The  children  learn  a  far  greater  number  of  facta  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar.  The  only  difference  is  that 'the  application  of  the  facts  learned  is 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  frequent  undeveloped  musical  ear;  but  as  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  developed  the  difficulties  disappear. 

THE   VALUE   OF  FOLKSO^'GS   (VOLKSLIEDEE). 

From  the  foregoing  exi)os6  of  the  German  method  of  teaching  sing- 
ing in  schools,  and  from  other  authoritative  sources,  it  is  seen  that  the 
Germans  pay  much  attention  to  their  national  airs  in  school,  both  to 
sacred  and  secular  songs.  It  is  done  upon  the  principle  that  in 
elementary  schools  it  is  not  the  chief  object  to  increase  the  store  of 
knowledge  of  the  children,  but  to  train  their  minds  to  correct  modes  of 
thinking,  to  build  up  their  characters  and  will  power  for  correct  action, 
to  ennoble  the  emotions  to  perceive  refining  sentiments  and  guide  the 
will,  and  to  generally  educate  the  young  rather  than  instruct  them,  to 
use  these  terms  as  the  Germans  do  in  implying  a  differentiation  which 
we  in  this  country  do  not  usually  accept.  In  literature,  and  even  in 
simple  language  lessons,  we  naturally  use  the  best  selections  from  the 
works  of  classic  native  writers;  in  geography  we  direct  the  child's 
attention,  first  of  all,  to  his  home  surrounding  and  the  topographical 
conditions  of  his  own  country;  in  history  it  is  the  events  and  memorable 
deeds  of  his  own  forefathers  and  countrymen  which  he  studies,  and  so 
on  through  the  course  of  study.  We  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  his  own  nation  are  the  sources  from  which 
Ilia  own  culture  derives  its  strength.  Precisely  so  the  Germans  proce^ 
in  the  teaching  of  music  in  elementary  schools.  Of  course,  music  may 
be  severed  from  its  national  influence  and  taught  purely  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  but  if  taught  in  that  way  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
school  study  which  purposes  to  aid  in  the  child's  mental  and  moral 
development.  Every  study  in  elementary  school  must  do  that.  The 
reasons  for  using  the  musical  treasures  of  the  nation  are  pedagogical 
and  ethical  and  eminently  sound. 

The  national  airs  of  every  nation  reflect,  more  than  anything  else,  its 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  both  in  text  and  music.  The  Slavic  songs, 
mostly  written  in  minor  keys,  reflect  the  melancholy  mood  of  these 
peoples;  the  wild,  weird  ditties  of  Hungary  reflect  the  fierce  character 
of  the  Magyars;  the  placid  temper  of  the  Scandinavians  is  seen  in 
their  sweet  hymns;  the  Scotch  Highlander's  sturdiness  is  noticeable  in 
liis  songs;  the  gaiety  of  the  southern  Frenchman,  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  Tyrolean  and  the  Swiss — all  these  peculiarities  are  plainly  discern- 
ible in  the  native  songs  and  lays  of  these  peoples. 

The  vast  treasures  of  mind,  soul,  and  heart  of  the  German  nation  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  reflected  in  its  folksongs,  or  popular  melo- 
dies and  rhymes,  most  of  which  were  composed  no  one  knows  by  whom, 
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but  wliicli  were  sung  by  all.  From  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  treasures  of  German  popular  airs  have  been  increasing. 
The  German  "Volkslied"  runs  through  the  entire  scale  of  internal  and 
external  life  of  the  nation ;  it  courses  tlirough  feeling  and  thinking  of 
all  layers  of  society,  and  it  is  always  true  to  nature,  always  grown  on 
home  soil,  always  genuinely  German.  The  po^mlar  airs  of  Germany, 
both  text  and  melody,  are  the  most  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  civilization 
of  that  country.  In  these  songs,  the  sources  of  which  never  clog,  the 
sounds  of  joy  and  merriment  are  as  genuine  and  sincere  as  those  of 
sorrow  and  griefj  the  tones  t)f  mockery  and  defiance  as  true  as  those 
of  wrath  and  complaint.  The  heart  of  the  German  people  pulsates  in 
these  songs,  and  he  who  studies  them  will  find  revealed  in  them  the 
German  nation  in  all  its  strength  and  weakness,  in  its  virtues  and 
faults.  A  collection  of  German  **  Volkslieder  "  may  be  considered  the 
secret  history  of  the  people.  He  who  knows  history  can  see  in  these 
songs  that  long  chain  of  remarkable  historical  deeds  that  have  made 
Germany  famous,  from  the  "Nibelungen  Saga"  down  to  the  ^*Waeht 
am  Rhein.''  Everywhere  along  the  line  traces  are  found  of  events  and 
deeds  which  alternately  raised  and  degraded  the  nation. 

The  period  in  which  the  sources  of  popular  airs  and  popular  poetry 
were  most  prolific  was  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (the  era  of  Reformation).  The 
dried-up  court  poetry  of  chivalry  in  the  castles  of  knights  and  princes 
was  superseded  by  the  people's  poetry  5  the  middle  ages  were  sung  to 
their  grave  and  a  new  era  was  welcomed.  But  like  the  ancient  stories 
of  classic  Hellas  and  mythical  Germany,  so  have  the  songs  and  airs 
changed  by  adapting  themselves  to  many  new  moods,  conditions,  and 
sentiments.  Most  of  the  airs  now  in  use  were  composed  or  remodeled 
during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Of  most  of  these  we  are  able  to  state  definitely  both 
poet  and  composer.    A  list  of  these  is  here  added. 


List  of  Poets  of  German  Folksongs. 


Adrian,  J.  V. 
Anscliiitz,  Ernst. 
Arndt,  E.  M. 
Arnini;  Achim  von. 
August,  E.  F. 
Baggcsen,  Jons. 
Becker,  Wm.  G. 
Becker,  Niklos. 
Binzer,  Aug.  von. 
Bomemann,  Wm. 
Brentano,  Clemens. 
Bretzner,  Chr  Fr. 
Brun,  Friederike. 
BUhl,  J.  L.  am. 
BUrger,  Gottfr.  A. 
Cbamisso,  Adelbert  von. 


Claudius,  Matthias. 
Cramer,  K.  G. 
Cronstein,  Honriette  von. 
Dacb,  Simon. 
Dirnbuck,  Jacob. 
Disselboff,  August. 
Drimbom,  E.  G. 
Dnnker,  B.  A. 
Eberhard,  G.  A. 
Eicbendorff,  Jos.  von. 
Eisenbart,  Job.  Andr. 
EkscLlager,  A. 
Falk,  Job. 

Feucbtersleben,  Ernst  von. 
Fink,  G.  W. 
Fischer,  Carl. 


Franz,  Agnes. 
Freiligratb,  Ferdinand. 
Frescniua,  A. 
Geibel,  Emanuel. 
Gellert,  Chr.  F. 
Gerhard,  Wilhelm. 
Gerike,  J.  L. 
Gleim,  J.  W.  L. 
Goeckingh,  L.  Fr. 
Goethe,  Wolfgang  von. 
Goettling,  K. 
Griese,  F. 
Griibel,  Job.  C. 
GUll,  Fr. 
Hahn,  Cnrl. 
Halem,  G>^.  von. 
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List  op  Poets  of  Gkrman  Folksongs — Continued. 


Hancke,  G.  B. 

Haschka,  L.  Leop. 

Hauff,  Wilhelm. 

Hang,  J.  C.  Ft. 

Hebel,  Job.  Peter. 

Heckor,  L. 

Hcim,  Heinr. 

Heine,  Heinr. 

Hell,  Theodor. 

Herder,  J.  G.  Ton. 

Herlossobn,  Carl. 

Hermes,  J  oh.  Thim. 

Hiemer,  Franz  C. 

Hinkel,  Carl. 

Hoffmanu     von     Fallers- 

leben. 
Homing,  Engen. 
Holtei,  Carl  von. 
Holty,  Lndw.  C. 
Jacobi,  J.  G. 
Jager,  Daniel. 
Jiinger,  Fr. 
Keil,  Georg. 
Kemer,  Justinas. 
Kind,  Fricdr. 
Elcinscbmidt,  £.  C. 
Klesbeim,  Anton  von. 
Kletke,  H. 
Klopstock,  Fr.  G. 
Kopisb,  August. 
Kumer,  Tbeodor. 
Kosegarten,  L.  Th. 
Kotzebue,  August. 
Kmmmacber,  Ad. 
Kngler,  Franz. 
Kuhn,  Gottl.  J. 
Langbein,  August, 
liange,  Friedr. 
Lappe,  Karl. 
Lavater,  Job.  Kaspar. 
Lessing,  Gottl.  £p*br. 
Lowe,  Feodor. 
Lndwig,  Fritz  von. 
Haas,  J.  G.  £. 


Mablmann,  Aug. 
Mattbison,  Fr.  von. 
Metbfessel,  A. 
Miller,  Job.  Martin. 
Morbof,  Dan.  G. 
Mosen,  Julius. 
Muecbler,  Carl. 
Mueller,  Fr. 
Mueller,  J.  M. 
Mueller,  Peter. 
Mueller,  WenzeL 
Mueller,  Wilbelm. 
Nanny,  J.  C. 
Nesmueller,  £. 
Nicolai,  Fr. 
Niebuscb,  KarL 
Niemann,  August. 
Nostiz,  G.  A.  £.  von. 
Novalis,  Fr.  von  Harden- 

berg. 
Opitz,  Martin. 
Opitz,  Moritz. 
Overbeck,  Christ.  A. 
Periuet,  Joachim. 
Pfeffol,  Gottl.  C. 
Praetorius,  Johann. 
Raimund,  Ferdinand. 
Recke,  Elisa  von  der. 
Reinhard,  K. 
Reinick,  Robert. 
Roquette,  Otto. 
RUckert,  Friedr, 
Rudolpbi,  Caroline  von. 
Runge,  Phil.  O. 
Salis,  Von. 
Salomon,  Elias. 
Sauter,  Sam.  Fr. 
Schenkendorf,  Max  yon. 
Schiller,  Fr.  von. 
Schmidt,  Christ. 
Schmidt,  Geo.  Ph. 
Schmidt,  Klanier. 
Schneckenburger,  Max. 
Schonhuth,  Otto. 


Schreiber,  Aloys. 
Schubart,  Chr.  F.  D. 
Schubarth,(?). 
Schwab,  Gustav. 
Seume,  Job.  G. 
Seyferth,  Carl. 
Simrock,  Karl. 
Smets,  Wilhelm. 
Stamford,  Heinr.  Wm. 
r;tarkc,  Gottb.  W.  Chr. 
r;tein,  K. 

iSteinhausen,  Fr.  Wm. 
Titockhansen,  A.  C. 
Stolbcrg,  Fr.  Leop.Graf  zo. 
Strakerjan,  Chr.  Fr. 
Stranbe,  Karl. 
Sturm,  Chr.  Chr. 
Sturm,  Julius. 
Sturm,  Marcellin. 
Tenner,  C.  Christ. 
Tieck,  Ludwig. 
Tiedge,  Christ.  Aug. 
Ueltzcn,  Wilhem. 
Uhland,  Ludwig. 
Urner,  Barbara. 
Usteri,  Martin. 
Veith,  Fmanucl. 
Voigt,  Friedr. 
Voss,  Job.  Heinrich. 
Yulpius,  August. 
Wiichter,  Leonhard. 
Wackernagel,  Phil. 
Wackemagcl,  Wm. 
Wagenseil,  Chr.  Jacob. 
Wagner,  Heinrich. 
Weidling,  Wilhelm. 
Wcigle,  Gottlieb. 
Weisse,  Chr.  Felix. 
Wiesener,  M. 
Wolf,  P.  Alexander. 
Wyss,  Job.  Rud. 
Zarnack,  August. 
Zehelein,  Justus  Fr. 


List  of  Composers  of  German  Folksongs. 

Note. — Many  German  "  Volkslieder  "  are  adaptations,  both  in  text  and  music,  of 
Bongs  in  vogue  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  time  of  the  ''Minnesanger,''  hence 
some  modern  composers  are  credited  with  having  composed  the  music  and  some  poets 
of  having  written  the  words  to  songs  that  bear  evidences  of  a  much  older  age;  but 
there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  concerning  their  origin,  hence  the 
names  of  poets  and  comiK>sors  to  whom  the  songs  are  credited  nowadays  are  men- 
tioned in  this  list.  There  are  numerous  songs  of  which  neither  poet  nor  composer 
are  known ;  they  have  been  collected  by  noted  musicians,  such  as  the^rothera Ludwig 
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and  Friodr.  Erk,  as  Grimm  collected  the  German  fairy  stories  by  listening  to  tlieiC 
recital  by  grandmothers  and  villago-sages. 


Abt,  Franz. 
Ablstroem,  J.  A. 
Albert,  Heinrich. 
Andri'',  Anton. 
Andr<5,  Johann. 
Amdt,  E.  M. 
Auberlen,  S.  G. 
Becker,  \Vm.  Gottl. 
Beethoven,  L,  van» 
Beneken,  Fr.  B. 
Bcrg,(?) 
Bcrger,  Ludwig. 
Bergt,  August. 
Berls,  Job.  Hud. 
Bcrner,  F.  AV. 
Bomhardt;  Job.  H.  CarL 
Briesowitz,  ( f ) 
Burgwcdel,  Karl  v<mi. 
Call,  Leon  bard  too. 
Coron,  Alex  E. 
Dietrich,  Fri^drich. 
Ditters,  Carl. 
Dubbelin,  Karl. 
Drccbsler,  Josef. 
Duringer,  Pbilipp  J. 
Ebers,  Karl  Friedr. 
Eberwcin,  Max. 
Eidenbenz,  Chr.  GottL 
Erk,  Friedrich. 
Erk,  Ludwig. 
Etzlcr,  Karl  Fr. 
Feska,  Friedr.  Ernst. 
Fink,  G.  W. 
Fischer,  Ludwig. 
Flemmiug,  Fr.  F. 
Fuss,  Johann. 
Gackstatter,  J.  G.  D. 
Gcbricke,  (f) 
Gersbach,  Jos. 
Gerstcnberg,  I.  D. 
Gilbert,  Hermann. 
Glascr,  K.  L.  Tr. 
Gluck,  Chr.  von. 
Gliick;  Friedrich. 


Grann,  Karl  H. 

Greith,  Johann. 

Groos,  Carl. 

Grosheim,  G.  Chr. 

Haibel,  Jacob. 

Hanit^ch,  Goorg  F. 

Harder,  Augustin. 

Haydn,  Joscpli. 

Hering,  Carl  G. 

Hiller,  Job.  Adam. 

Himmel,  Fr.  Heinr. 

Hisel,(?) 

Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben. 

Hoffmeister,  F.  A. 

Hnrka,  Fr.  tYanz. 

KeUer,  Carl. 

Kempt,  F.  A. 

Kirnberger,  Job.  FhiL 

Klein,  B. 

Klein,  Christ.  Ben. 

Kiinig,  Karl  Gottl. 

Kreipl,  J. 

xCretzschmer,  Andr. 

Kreutzer,  Conrad. 

Kiicken,  Friedr.  Wm. 

Kiicken,  Heinrich. 

Kuhlau,  Friedrich. 

Kuhn,  Gottl.  J. 

Kunze,  G. 

Lindpaiuter,  Peter  von. 

Loffler,  A. 

Mendelssohn  -  3ar  t  h  o  1  d  i , 

Felix. 
Methfessel,  Albert. 
Moritz,  C.  T. 
Mozart,    Wolfgang 

deus. 
MUllcr,  Peter. 
MUller,  Wonzel. 
Nagcli,  Hans  Georg. 
Kathnsius,  Maria. 
Xaumann,  J.  A. 
Pilz,CarlPha.EnL 
Pohlenz,  August. 


Potliko,  ( ?) 
Regnart,  Jacob. 
Reichardt,  GustaT. 
Reichardt,  Job.  Friedr. 
Reichardt,  Luise. 
Reissiger,  Carl  G. 
Rigbini,  V. 
Rollc,  Job.  Heinr. 
Rust,  Fr.  Wm. 
Schneider,  Friedr. 
Schneider,  J.  G.  W. 
Schneider,  Wilhelm. 
Schnorr,  Heinr.  Christ. 
Schnydcr,  von  Wartensee, 

X. 
Schubart,  Chr.  F.  D. 
Schubert,  Franz. 
Schultz,  Christ. 
Schulz,  Job.  A.  P. 
SeokendorlT,  Fr.  L.  A.  von. 
Seidel,  Fr.  Ludwig. 
Seydler,  Ludw.  Carl. 
Sievers,  J.  F.  L. 
Silcher,  Friedrich. 
Spazier,  CarL 
Spohr,  L. 

Steifensandt,  Wm. 
Sterkel,  Job.  F.  Xaver. 
Streber,  Valentin. 
Thlimmel,  Jolins. 
Turk,  Daniel  G. 
Weber,  B.  A. 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  von. 
Weiss,  Fr.  Wm. 
Werner,  H. 
Wilhelm,  CarL 
Winter,  P.  von. 
Witthauer,  Job.  Goo. 
Wolf,  Ernst  Wm. 
W^oUank,  Friedrich. 
Zahn,  Christ.  Jacob. 
Zclter,  Carl  Friedr. 
Zumsteg,  J.  R. 
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BlBLIOGRAniY  OF  GeBMAN  BoOKS. 
"MUSIC  SCHOOLS"  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF   METHOD. 

Jlbrecht,  F.  A.    Uebungen  und  Lieder  zu  einem  mctliodiscben  Gesangnnterricht  in 

Schule  und  Hans.    Four  parts. 
Bamer,  A.     (a)  Methodischo  Anlcitnng  zur  Ertheilnng  des  Gesangunterrichts  nach 

dom  Gebore.     (6)  Gesanglehro  fiir  die  Volksschule.    Two  parts,  (a)  for  teachers, 

(6)  for  the  pupils. 
Baumert,  L.    Der  Gesangnnterricht  in  der  Volksschule. 
Bell,  A,    Auleitung  zur  Ertheilnng  des  Gesangunterrichts  in  der  Volksschule,  uebst 

Vertheilung  des  Lchrstoffs. 
Boenicke,  G.    Der  Gesangnnterricht  nach  dem  Gebore. 
Braun.    Die  Zifiernmetbode  beim  Unterricht  im  Singen. 
Drath,  Th,    Der  Gesanglehrer  und  seine  Methode. 

Ehni,  J.  A,    Stufenmiissig  geordnete  Gesanglehro  fur  den  Schulgebrauch, 
Gelhausen,  J,    Abhandlung  fiber  die  neuesto  Gcsangsmethode. 
Grell,  Fr.    Gesanglehro  fdr  Volks-  und  BUrgerscbulen. 
Han%lik.    Vom  Musikalisch-Schonen. 

ffarimann,  F.    Gesangnnterricht  fiir  6cbnlen.    Three  parts. 
Hohmann,  Chr,  H.    Praktiscbor  Lebrgang  fiir  den  Gesangnnterricht  in  den  Volks- 

scbnlcn.    Four  courses. 
JelUckf  Max,    Der  Gesanguntorricbt  in  der  Volksschule. 
Jimmerthah  -H*.    Gesanglehro  und  Liederbucb.    Four  parts. 
Kehr,  C.    Two  vols,     (a)  Geecbicbte  der  Metbodik.     (6)  Praxis  der  Volksschule. 
Koike,  B,    Vademecum  fiir  Gesanglehrer.    Tbeoretiscbes  und  Metbodiscbes. 
Koike  Wm,    Theoretiscb-praktischer  Leitfaden  fUr  die  metbodische  Behaudlung  des 

Gesangnnterrichts. 
Kukn,  E,    Gehor-  und  Stimmiibnngen. 

Kvntze,  E,    Uebnngsbuch  beim  Gesangnnterricht  nach  Noten. 
Lange,  Bud,    Winke  fiir  Gesanglehrer  in  Volksscbulen. 
Lange,  Bud.    Lehrplan  fiir  den  Gesangunterricbt. 

Lehmann,  J-  G.    Grundziige  zur  methodiscben  Bebandloog  des  Gesangunterriehts. 
lAnnarZy  B.    Metbodik  des  Gesangunterrichts. 
Mau88,  Aug,    Liedorscbnle.    Tbeoretiscb-praktische  Anleitung. 
Muller-Brunau,    Tonbildnng  oder  Gesangnnterricht f 
Nierenherger.    Waudtafeln  fiir  den  Gesangunterricbt.    Twelve  charts. 
Oeburg,    Deutsche  Gesanglehro. 

PJiuger,  J,  G,  F.    Anleitung  zum  Gesangunterricbt  in  Scbulen. 
Bau,  C.  G.    Singtafel  fur  Volks-,  Real-  und  Lateinschulen. 
Beichelt,  G,    Gesanglehrer  und  Gesangunterricbt  der  Volksschule. 
Bein,  Pickel  and  Seheller,  ■  Theorie  nnd  Praxis  des  Volksscbulnnterrichts. 
Beiesmann,  A,    Elementargesanglebre  fiir  Schule  und  Hans. 
Bichier,  E,    Anweisung  zum  Gesangunterrichte  in  der  Volksschule. 
Sacher,  Hans,    Ueber  den  Gesangunterricbt,  insbesondere  das  Treffenlehren. 
Schaublin,  J,  J,    Gesanglehro  fdr  Schule  und  Hans. 
Schduhlin,  J.  J,     Dreissig  Tabellen  fiir  den  Gesangnnterricht. 
SchUizej  Fr.  Wm,    Praktiscber  Lchrgang  fiir  den  Gesangnnterricht. 
Sering,  Fr,  Wm,    Der  Elementargesang- Unterricht.    Bedentung  und  Aufgabe. 
Sering,  Fr,  Wm.    Kurze  tbeoretiscb-praktische  Anleitung  fiir  rationellen  Gegangun- 

terricbt. 
Sering,  Fr,  Wm,    Die  Kunst  des  Gesanges.     Vollstandige  Metbodik. 
Stiehler,    Das  Lied  als  GefUblsansdruck. 
Vo88,  Heinrich,    Praktische  Eleraentargesangscbnle. 
Weber,  Joh.  B.    Anleitung  zum  rationellen  Gesangnnterricht. 
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Widmann,  Benedikt    Praktisclier  Lehrgang  fUr  einen  rationellen  GesaDganienicht 

in  mehrklassigon  Schulen. 
Widmannf  Benedikt,    Kleine  Qesanglehro  fiir  die  Hand  der  Schiiler. 
Widmann,  Benedikt.    VorbereitaDgskarsus  fUr  den  Gesangunterricht. 
Widmann,  Benedikt    Gehur-  und  Stimmbildung. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Anding,  J,  M,    SchuUiederbuch.    Five  parts. 

Battke,  Gustav.    Jugendfreund.    Three  parts. 

Baumert,  L,    Deutsche  Volkslieder  fdr  Scholgobranch. 

Bell,  A.    Liedersammlang  fdr  die  Yolksschale. 

Berger,  Gustav,    Liederschatz  fUr  die  deatsche  Jagend. 

Berger,  Gustav,    Jugendklange. 

Blied,  J.    Liederbnch  fUr  Volksschulen.    Two  parts. 

Bouffier,  Fr.    Liederbnch  fiir  MUdchenschnlen. 

Brahmig,  B.    Liederstranss  fiir  Tochterschulen.    Five  parts. 

Christ,  Bernh,    Auswahl  zweistimmiger  Volkslieder. 

Damm,  Gust.    Liederbnch  fUr  Sohnlon. 

Drath,  Theo,    Schalliederbuch. 

Erk,  L»,  and  Greef,  Wm.    Singvugelein,  Sammlnng  von  Liedem. 

Erk,  L,,  and  Greef,  Wm,    Liederkranz.    Auswahl  heiterer  und  emster  Gesange. 

Erk,  Lud,,  and  Jacob,  Aug,    Dentscher  Liedergarten  fUr  Madchenschnlen. 

Frankenherger,  H.y  and  Kaiser,  J,    Liederbuch  fiir  Schnlen. 

Fricke,  W,    Liederschatz  Tur  Schule  und  Leben.    Three  parts. 

Goethe,  E,    Kleine  Gesangschule  fUr  Stadt-  nnd  Landschulen.    Two  parts. 

Goetze,  Heinr,    Liedersammlung  fUr  mehrklassige  Schulen. 

Groffmann,  C,    Liederschatz  fUr  Deutschlands  Volksschulen.    Two  parts. 

Hamma,  Franz,    Liedersammlung  fdr  don  systematischen  Gesangunterricht.    Three 

parts. 
Helm,  Martin,    Liederbnch  fiir  Mittelsohulen. 
Hentschel,  Ernst,    Liederhain.    Three  parts. 
Bentschel,  Ernst,    Kinderharfe. 

Bering ,  Carl,    Sang  and  Klang  fUr  Madchenschnlen.    Two  parts. 
Janson,  Friedr,    Deutsche  Schulgesange  fUr  Madchen.    Four  parts. 
Jessen,  A,  Chr,    Liederbom  fdr  Volks-  und  BUrgersohnlen.    Two  parts. 
JUtting-Billigj  Fr,    Grosseres  Liederbnch. 
Eem,  C,  Aug,    Liederstrauss. 

Kollen,  Peter,    Liedersammlung  fiir  obere  Klassen  in  Madchenschnlen. 
Kothe,  B,    Sungerlust.    Schul-  und  Volkslieder. 
Erause,  Theo,    Sang  und  Klang  fUr  Madchenschnlen. 

Krieger,  Ferd,    Der  Gesangunterricht  in  Volks-  und  BUrgerschulen.    Five  parts. 
Kunze,  E.    Volksliederbuch  Tur  Schule  und  Haus.    Three  parts. 
Lehmann,  J,  G,    Deutsches  Liederbuch.    Two  parts. 
Linnarz  and  Bdsche,    Auswahl  von  Volksliedem. 
Lochner,  A.  L.    Deutsches  Liederbuch  fiir  Schulen.    Six  parts. 
Loflad,  I.    Liederbuch  fiir  Schule  und  Haus. 
Liitzel,  J.  JEfeinr,    Liederkranz.    Two  parts. 

Luz,  Geo,    Liederkranz  fiir  Volks-,  BUrger-,  Real-  und  Lateinschulen. 
Maier-Kleemann,    Sangesbliiten. 

Mettner,  Karl.    Deutsches  Liederbuch  fdr  Schulen.    Three  parts. 
MUlUr-Hartung,  Briiunlich  and  Gottschalg.    Nenes  vaterlandisches  Liederbnch  flip 

Volksschulen  und  huhero  Lehranstalten.    Four  parts. 
Mailer,  Richard,    Liederbuch  fUr  BUrgerschulen. 
PflUger,  J,  G,  F,    Liederbuch  fUr  Schule  und  Leben.    Three  parts. 
Schduhlin,  J.  J,    Lieder  fUr  Jung  und  Alt.    Three  parts. 
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Schneider,  F.    Ldedcrbuch  Tiir  Volksschulen.    Three  parts. 

Schwalm,  EoJf,    Volkfilicder  und  Qesange. 

JSeeffer,  Karl,    Der  Liederfrcund.    Tt70  parts. 

Seeger,  Karl,    Liederbach  fUr  VolksBchnlen. 

Seidelf  O.    Lieder  TUr  die  VolkSBchule.    Three  parts. 

Seidel,  O,    VolksschuUicderbuch. 

Serinfff  F,  W,    Liederbnch  Tiir  drei-  und  mehrklassige  Volksschulen.    Five  parts. 

Sering,  F,  W,    Elsass>Lothriugischer  Liederkranz.    Three  parts. 

Seringj  F.  W,    Gesangswerk  flir  huhere  Tochterschulen. 

Speyer,  J,    Jugendlieder.    Three  parts. 

Steinf  Karl,    Volkslieder  fiir  Knaben-  und  Madchenschulen. 

Steinhanseny  K,  Wm,    Zweistimmige  Lieder  fUr  den  Schulgebrauch.    Four  parts. 

Sioffregen,  H,  A.    Deutschcr  Liedersehatz  fiir  Schule,  Haus    und  Leben.    Three 

parts. 
Tkoma,  R,,  Kiitel,  W,,  and  Munch,  J,    Gesangunterricht  in  der  sechsklassigen  Volks- 

schule.    Methodisch  geordnete  Sammlong.    Three  parts. 
Vogel,  A.y  and  Jesaen,  A.  Chr,    Liederbnch  Tdr  osterreichischo  Volks-  und  Bilrger- 

schulen.    Four  parts. 
Weber,  Joh,  S,    Gesangbuch  Tiir  die  PrimUrschule  des  Kan  tons  Bern.     Three  parts. 
Weeber,  J.  H,,  and  Krauss,  Fr.    Liedersammlung  fiir  die  Schule. 
Widmann,  Benedikt,    Fromm  und  frohlich !    Geistliche  und  \freltliche  Volkslieder  und 

nenere  Gesitnge.    Three  parts. 
Widmannn,  Benedikt,    Lieder  fUr  Schule  und  Leben.    Four  parts. 
Zahn,  Joh.     Liederbiichlein  fUr  die  deutscheu  Schulen.     Two  parts 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  AMEEICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  IK  NEW  YOEK,  NEW 
JEESEY,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  DUEING  THE  FIEST  HALF 
CENTUEY  OP  THE  BEPXJBLIC. 

By  Kev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 


NEW  YORK. 


Wo  have  already  gone  over  the  educational  history  of  New  York  from  its  earliest 
settlement  by  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  State 
constitution  and  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  what  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power  is  still  the  "Empire  State"  of  the  Union.  We  have  seen  why  it  was  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  that  in  a  State  settled  by  a  cosmopolitan  immigration,  from  the 
first  distracted  by  sharp  ecclesiastical  differences,  through  long  years  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary epoch  divided  by  antagonistic  social  and  political  tendencies,  and  daring 
the  seven  years  of  conflict  for  national  independence  its  only  seaport  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  could  not  bo  expected  to  inaugurate  at  once  any  effective  system 
of  education  for  the  masses  resembling  the  common  district  school  of  New  EngLind. 
Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  the  present  State  of  New 
York  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  north  of  Saratoga  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
The  region  that  then  constituted  the  Commonwealth,  the  islands  surroanding  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  the  two  banks  of  the  Hudson  through  its  lower  150  miles,  and 
the  eastern  meadows  of  the  Mohawk  were  the  seat  of  the  old  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  this  portion  of  the  State  remained  until  recently  the  least  pro- 
gressive in  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  containeil  no  mention  of  the  subject  of  education.  But  New  York,  like 
Virginia,  can  look  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  its  life  as  an  American  State  with 
gratitude  for  the  labors  of  a  noble  band  of  its  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  Contemporaneous  with  Jefferson,  Washington,  Madison, 
Marshall,  and  Cabell,  in  the  Old  Dominion,  was  found  the  entire  body  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  New  York,  who  through  the  twenty  years  of  its  early  history  as 
a  Commonwealth  retomed  again  and  again  to  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  waking 
the  i>eoplo  to  the  fundamental  obligation  of  uniting  on  the  one  common  interest  of  a 
State,  destined  ero  long  to  the  political  and  industrial  leadership  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion Governor  George  Clinton  struck  the  keynote  of  the  future  of  New  York  in 
these  memorable  words:  "Neglect  of  the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  worthy  your  attention 
than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and  nothing  by  which 
we  can  more  satisfactorily  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  His  past 
favors,  since  piety  and  virtue  are  generally  the  offspring  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing.'' The  response  to  this  appeal  was  the  act  establishing  the  body  known  as 
"the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
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Yet  this  was  doabtless  all  that  could  be  accomplished  at  the  time.  The  people  of 
New  York  in  1788  by  no  means  proposed  to  surrender  their  prejudices  of  nationality, 
sect;  class,  and  the  furious  antagonisms  of  partisan  politics  even  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  the  education  of  their  own  children  together  for  the  imperious  claims  of  the  new 
American  citizenship.  The  board  of  regents  was  at  first  essentially  a  body  formed 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  improve  and  unify  the  loose  system  of  private  and 
denominational  academies  and  colleges  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  depend- 
ence of  the  people  for  education.  It  was  doubtful  if  much  could  be  done  in  that 
direction.  The  original  King*s  College,  at  New  York,  after  a  troubled  history  of  less 
than  half  a  century,  had  collapsed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  f^om  the  Toryism 
of  its  president,  and  from  the  first  had  been  tied  up  as  the  representative-of  the  Church 
of  England.  After  its  suspension,  during  the  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reorgan- 
ize it  as  a  university,  and  on  the  failure  of  this  scheme  it  became  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege of  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  present  century — a  respectable  institution 
of  learning,  with  limited  patronage,  but  a  reputation  for  large  unavailable  funds  in 
unimproved  lands  on  Manhattan  Island.  Besides  this,  there  was  no  college  in  the 
State  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  academies  and  private  schools  were  mostly  in 
a  demoralized  condition  'from  the  strain  of  these  terrible  eight  years.  It  did  not  yet 
appear  that  the  legislature  had  in  view,  except  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

It  was  not  till  five  years  subsequent  to  this  that  the  board  of  regents  responded,  in 
1793,  in  an  indefinite  and  guarded  way  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Governor 
Clinton  concerning  ''the  advantages  which  we  conceive  would  accrue  to  the  citi- 
zens in  general  from  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  children  in  the  lower  branches  of  education,  such  as  read- 
ing their  native  language  with  propriety,  and  so  much  of  writing  and  arithmetic  as 
to  enable  them  when  they  come  forward  into  active  life  to  transact  with  aconraoy 
and  dispatch  the  business  necessary  for  the  daily  intercourse  with  each  other.'^  The 
Governor  had  already  suggested  the  setting  apart  some  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  State  for  the  ''promotion  of  literature.'^  This  side  light,  thrown  thus  upon 
the  condition  of  widespread  illiteracy  in  certain  portions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  indifierence  of  the  influential  classes  of  the  people  to  this  condition,  is 
suggestive.  There  are  no  statistics  that  reveal  the  extent  of  the  popular  ignor- 
ance, especially  in  the  region  first  settled  under  the  dominion  of  the  patroons,  on 
the  shores  of  the  two  chief  rivers;  but  the  energy  of  the- successive  governors  of  the 
State  in  pushing  the  cause  of  general  education  is  in  itself  a  revelation  of  what  was 
needed  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  an  effective  scheme  for  the 
remedy  of  the  evil. 

A  year  later,  1795,  Governor  Clinton  returned  to  the  charge  and  pointed  out  the 
central  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  the  following  impressive  words:  "  While  it  is 
evident  that  the  general  establishment  and  endowment  of  academies  are  highly  to 
be  commended  and  are  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  yet  it  can 
not  bo  denied  that  they  are  principally  confined  to  the  children  of  tho  opulent,  and 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  community  is  excluded  from  their  immediate  advantages. 
The  establishment  of  common  schools  through  the  State  is  happily  calculated  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  and  will  therefore  engage  your  early  and  decided  con- 
sideration." The  legislature  had  already  moved,  in  1789,  by  requiring  "  the  sur- 
veyor-general to  set  apart  the  lots  in  each  township  of  the  public  lands  thereby 
to  be  surveyed  for  gospel  and  school  purposes."  Under  this  original  provision, 
reaffirmed  in  subsequent  acts,  many  of  the  towns  in  New  York  have  public-school 
lands  of  more  or  less  extent  at  tho  present  time. 

Tho  legislature  of  1795  responded  to  the  public  appeal  of  the  governor  by  the  first 
act  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  New  York.  It  provided  that  the  snni  of 
$50,000  should  be  appropriated  for  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging  and 
maintaining  schools  in  tho  several  cities  and  towns  of  this  State  for  instruction  of 
the  branches  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English  education."  ^he  monpy  was  to 
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bo  distribated  according  to  tbe  taxable  population  of  the  towns.  Tbo  snperviBors 
of  the  county  were  required  to  raise,  by  tax  upon  each  town,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  that  appropriated  by  the  State  for  similar  purposes.  A  mischievous  permissive 
clause,  at  first  voted  down,  was  afterwards  reenacted,  and  emasculated  the  law  of 
much  of  its  vigor,  since  the  communities  most  in  need  of  education  could  be  relied 
on  to  shirk  the  burden  of  local  taxation  which  entitled  them  to  their  portion  of  the 
State  bounty.  This  bad  amendment  was  afterwards  repealed  and  the  public  school 
set  upon  its  travels  through  the  State.  Each  town  was  expected  to  choose  a  board 
of  commissioners,  fi'om  three  to  seven  in  number,  to  whom  was  committed  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  schools  and  the  distribution  of  the  moneys  to  the  several 
districts.  Each  district  of  a  town  was  authorized  to  elect  two  or  more  trustees,  to 
whom  should  be  intrusted  the  practical  inauguration  and  management  of  the  schools, 
under  some  oversight  of  the  township  commissioners. 

Here,  at  the  outset,  was  introduced  the  habit  of  locating  the  responsibility  for 
education  with  the  individual  districts,  so  productive  of  mischief  and  so  difficult  to 
abolish  in  New  England.  As  each  district  was  to  receive  its  portion  of  the  State 
fund  under  conditions,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  little  aid  could  be  expected  at 
best  and  how  slow  must  be  the  progress  of  a  school  of  this  sort.  In  1798,  16  of  the 
23  counties  of  the  State  reported  1,352  schools,  in  which  56,000  children  were  taught. 
The  extreme  sum  available  for  all  purposes  under  the  law  would  be  less  than  $2  per 
capita  i>er  pupil;  all  beyond  was  to  be  supplied  by  rate  bills,  if  oven  these  were,  at 
that  time,  a  substantial  addition.  In  the  record  of  sums  appropriated  for  popular 
education  no  estimate  seems  to  appear  for  this  very  unreliable  element  of  support. 

In  1799  the  first  practical  effort  to  establish  a  school  fund  for  the  State  was  made, 
under  the  legislative  leadership  of  two  men  of  Connecticut  antecedents,  Jedediah 
Peck,  of  Otsego,  and  Adam  Comstock,  of  Saratoga.  The  recent  action  of  Conneotiout, 
in  dedicating  the  avails  of  her  great  landed  estate  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio 
to  the  children,  appears  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of  this  movement.  The  act 
authorized  the  attempt  to  raise  $100,000  by  four  lotteries ;  $12,500  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  tho  board  of  regents  for  distribution  among  the  academies  of  the  State, 
with  $87,500  for  the  common  schools.  Whether  this  plan,  which  was  not  then 
regarded  an  inappropriate  method  of  raising  money  for  any  laudable  purpose,  was 
a  success  may  be  doubted  from  the  record  of  subsequent  attempts  to  hold  the  State 
to  its  payment  of  the  original  $50,000  annually.  A  new  act  was  passed  in  180I 
authorizing  a  new  lottery  of  $100,000,  the  avails  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  to  be 
at  tho  disposal  of  the  legislature. 

Governor  Clinton  again  appears  in  1802,  twelve  years  after  his  first  appeal,  with 
the  declaration :  "The  system  of  common  schools  having  been  discontinued,  and  the 
advantage  to  morals,  religion,  liberty,  and  good  government  arising  from  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  being  uuiversally  admitted,  permit  me  to  recommend  this 
subject  to  your  deliberate  attention.  The  failure  of  one  experiment  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  important  object  ought  not  to  discourage  other  attempts."  The  legisla- 
ture did  not  respond;  and  the  good  governor  makes  another  demonstration  in  1803, 
even  more  forcible  in  its  appeal.  The  indefatigable  Jedediah  Peck,  as  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee,  reported  a  bill  which  died  without  attention.  Again, 
in  1804,  the  governor  prodded  his  legislature  and  Jedediah  reported  a  new  bill,  with 
similar  result.  In  1804  a  new  governor,  Lewis,  seconded  the  efforts  of  his  earnest 
predecessor  in  even  more  vigorous  language :  "  Common  schools,  under  the  guidance 
of  respectable  teachers,  should  be  established  in  every  village,  and  the  indigent 
should  be  educated  at  public  expense.  The  higher  seminaries  also  should  receive 
every  patronage  and  support  within  the  means  of  enlightened  legislation.  Learn- 
ing would  then  flourish  and  vice  be  more  effectually  restrained  than  by  means  of 
penal  statutes.'' 

In  a  special  message  Governor  Lewis,  in  1805,  urged  on  tho  legislature  the  plan  of 
placing  the  entire  educational  affairs  of  the  State  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
board  of  regents,  who  should  be  authorized  to  use  the  State  lands  as  an  educational 
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fane),  appoint  trustees  for  school  districts,  who  shoold  bo  omxK>wered  to  raise  money 
by  taxation  and  generally  administer  educational  affairs.  But  the  people  of  no 
American  State  have,  so  far,  looked  with  favor  on  the  Continental  European  system 
of  placing  the  entire  control  of  popular  education  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  this  system  was  not  considered  at  the  State  house. 

But  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  governor  had  this  result,  the  passage  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  act  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Ne\r 
York.  The  entire  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  were 
to  bo  invested  and,  when  the  interest  should  amount  to  $50,000,  an  annual  distriba> 
tion  was  to  be  made  to  the  school  districts.  In  the  same  year  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  3,000  shares  of  a  new  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  granted  to  the  State  and 
its  avails  added  to  the  Stato  school  fund.  In  1808  Airther  provisions  were  made  for 
the  purchase  of  bank  stock  for  the  same  purpose.  But  until  1810  no  available  system 
for  the  public  schooling  of  the  children  of  New  York  had  been  evolved  from  the 
efforts  of  the  twenty  previous  years.  Obstinate  resistance  continued  as  before,  and 
the  people  were  in  no  mood  to  be  taxed  for  the  cause  of  universal  education. 

But  the  result  of  this  twenty  years  of  public  discussion  was  not  lost.  In  1811 
Governor  Tompkins  again  brought  forward  the  whole  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  board  of  five  commissioners, 
to  report  on  the  organization  of  a  system  of  common  schools.  The  chainnan  of  this 
important  committee  was  our  old  friend  Jedediah  Peck.  A  report  was  soon  forth- 
coming which  deserves  an  honorable  place  in  the  national  literature  of  education. 
In  contrast  with  the  past  two  centuries  of  the  educational  history  of  New  York,  it 
marked  a  great  forward  step.  The  committee  heartily  acknowledge  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  careful  examination  of  the  common-school  systems  of  the  leading 
New  England  States,  and  the  plan  recommended  by  them  was,  in  some  respect, 
superior,  first,  in  the  provision  for  a  larger  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  educatiou,  and,  second,  the  establishment  of  a  State  supcrintendency  of 
schools.  New  York  was  the  first  State  to  strike  this  keynote  of  effective  adminis- 
tration. For  the  next  forty  years,  until  1851,  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
education,  although  for  thirty  years  combined  with  that  of  secretary  of  state,  was 
held  by  perhaps  the  ablest  set  of  public  men  that  ever  stood  in  this  relation  to  the 
people  of  any  American  Commonwealth. 

When  we  consider  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  that  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  working  system  of  common  schools  in  the  Empire  State  eighty  years 
ago,  we  can  easily  understand  what  a  prodigious  advantage  to  the  good  cause  was 
its  almost  unanimous  support  by  the  series  of  wise,  far-seeing,  and  persistent  New 
York  statesmen  who  filled  the  position  of  governor,  and,  after  1812,  held  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  and  commissioner  of  public  education.  The  administrations 
of  Governors  George  Clinton,  Jay,  Lewis,  Tompkins,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Marcy 
cover  the  fifty  years  ftom  1790  to  1840.  No  American  Commonwealth  has  been 
favored  by  a  series  of  abler  and  more  patriotic  statesmen  than  filled  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  New  York  during  this  period  of  its  history.  And,  beginning 
with  the  close  of  the  first  supcrintendency  of  Gideon  Hawley,  the  State  w^s  even 
more  blessed,  until  the  year  1851,  by  the  administration  of  a  series  of  eminent 
public  men  in  the  double  office  of  secretary  of  stato  and  commissioner  of  education. 
John  Van  Ness  Yates,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  John  A.  Dix,  and  John  C.  Spencer  occupied 
this  position  for  thirty  years,  until  1840,  at  which  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  William  H.  Seward  and  Superintendent  Samuel  Young,  a  positive  advance 
movement  was  inaugurated  along  the  whole  line. 

In  their  report  to  the  legislature  the  five  commissioners  discussed  at  length  a 
variety  of  topics  connected  with  public  education — its  vital  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  a  republican  State,  the  inability  of  any  system  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies to  satisfy  the  great  need  of  common  schooling  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
intimate  relation  of  moral  to  mental  training  in  schools,  the  necessity  of  a  great 
uplift  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the*  improvement  of  school  books,  the 
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report  closing  with  a  fervent  hope  that  ''God  wonld  smile  on  the  efforts  of  the 
people  in  a  cause  pecnliarly  His  own." 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  snhmitted  h  j  the  commissioners,  and  with  some  alterations 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  act  of  1812  nnder  which  the  State  went  on,  with  few  changes 
of  legislaticm,  until  1838,  were  mainly  these :  (1)  That  every  town  should  be  divided 
into  school  districts  by  three  commissioners  elected  by  the  citizens,  who  should  have 
eonlTol  of  the  distribution  of  all  fnnds  appropriated  by  the  State  or  raised  by  local 
taxation  according  to  the  school  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  (2)  That 
the  Toters  of  each  district  elect  three  trustees,  to  whom  was  to  be  intrusted  the  detailed 
management  of  a  local  school,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  three  town  commts- 
sioners.  (3)  That  each  town  should  raise  by  taxation  as  much  money  as  it  received 
from  the  State,  the  entire  amount  of  State  and  town  moneys  being  used  for  the  support 
of  teachers;  and  that  a  further  power  of  taxation  for  building  and  furnishing  school - 
houses  and  similar  oxp«nflcs  should  be  vested  in  the  district.  (4)  That  the  head  of 
the  whole  system  should  be  a  State  superintendent  of  education,  chosen  by  the 
"council  of  appointments,"  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  a  general  supervision  of 
common-school  affairs.  The  board  of  regents,  as  before,  retained  its  vague  and  semi- 
advisory  power  of  supervising  the  colleges  and  academies,  the  chief  practical  result 
being  the  distribution  of  $10,000  annually  from  the  literary  fund  among  an  increas- 
ing number  of  secondary  schools.  At  this  time  there  were  45  counties  and  449  towns 
in  the  State.  The  commissioners  urged  tho  point  that  the  sum  of  $100,000,  raised 
by  local  taxation  and  contributed  by  the  Government,  would  not  educate  the  people. 
But  they  pressed  the  absolute  obligation  of  local  effort  to  supplement  the  State  and 
public  aid,  and  relied  on  the  rate  bill,  then  in  New  York  considered  indispensable  to 
any  system  of  free  schools,  for  the  permanent  supiK>rt  of  education.  The  State  fund 
then  amounted  to  $115,000.  The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  is  outlined  in  this 
statement:  ''The  object  of  the  legislature  is  to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the 
important  subject  of  educatioo,  and,  by  adopting  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
the  expense  of  which  the  State  would  largely  participate,  to  bring  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  scheme  there  is  no  provision  for  public  education 
beyond  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  extension  of  the  common- school  sys- 
tem of  New  York,  through  the  secondary  up  in  touch  with  the  higher  education, 
was  not  then -in  the  mind  of  any  but  its  most  radical  friends.  In  fact,  the  State 
waited  during  a  full  generation  for  the  advent  of  the  village  and  city  system  of 
" union  schools,"  which  brought  this  opportunity  to  the  children  and  youth  residing 
therein.  The  original  idea  of  public  education  in  Kew  York  seems  to  have  been  a 
nK>derate  subsidizing  of  the  collegiate  and  academic  institutions,  without  regard  to 
their  organization,  requiring  only  the  assurance  that  these  schools  maintain  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  instruction,  with  some  other  conditions.  But  the  early  suggestion  of 
the  board  of  regentsthatthebounty  of  the  State  might  be  extended  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  period,  and 
after  twenty  years  a  legislature  was  found  that  gave  to  the  people  of  New  York  a 
working  system  of  popular  instruction.  But  from  that  time  on  the  State  suffered 
im  its  educational  interests  by  its  division  of  responsibility  in  educational  adminis- 
tration. Until  a  recent  date  the  subsidizing  of  the  academies  had  little  effect,  save 
to  postpone  the  time  when  the  common-school  system  should  include  the  high  and 
normal  school  and  the  State  university.  The  subsidy  was  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  benefit  to  the  numerous  academic  schools  that  received  it,  while  it  kept 
alive  their  jealousy  of  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  common-school  instruction. 

But  especially  was  the  mischievous  result  of  this  policy  apparent  in  the  abortive 
plans  by  which  the  academies  were  subsidized  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  them 
tiie  proper  work  of  normal  schools.  While  of  course  every  good  school  in  its  way 
ia  a  nursery  of  teachers,  there  was  never  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  large 
number  of  academic  and  denominsil;ional  schools  receiving  a  pittance  from  the  State 
ironld  be  able  or  willing  to  reoonstamct  their  methods  of  instruction  on  a  profession  al 
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basis  and  become,  in  any  way,  efficient  training  schools  of  common-scbool  teachers. 
Yet  for  forty  years  did  the  State  remain  under  the  delusion  that  any  class  of  non- 
professional schools,  especially  any  class  of  seminaries  free  from  public  control,  oonld 
be  relied  on  to  do  the  most  important  work  of  professional  training — ^the  preparation 
of  competent  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  was  only  after  the 
failure  of  this  experiment  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  to  every  compe. 
tent  observer  of  public  education  that  the  first  State  normal  school  was  established 
at  Albany  in  1851,  and  another  long  interval  elapsed  before  the  people  finally  swept 
away  the  persistent  academical  influence  at  the  state  house  and  put  forward  the  pres- 
ent splendid  organization  of  State  and  city  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 
Even  as  late  as  fourteen  years  ago  this  hostile  interest  made  its  last  demonstration 
in  the  opposition  of  Governor  Robinson  to  the  entire  scheme  of  support  of  normal 
schools  by  the  State.  But  the  decided  response  of  the  people  seems  to  havo  finally 
put  this  contention  out  of  court.  The  later  policy  of  the  board  of  regents  in  cooper- 
ating with  the  public-school  system  by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  secondary  edn- 
cation  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  service  ever  rendered  to  the  people  of 
New  York  by  that  respectable  body. 

It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  children  that  the  first  State  superintendent  of  schools 
in  New  York,  Gideon  Hawley,  was  a  Now  England  man  with  New  England  ideas  of 
popular  education  and  a  graduate  of  Union  College  under  Dr.  Nott.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Albany  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  His  administration  of  eight  years,  from  1813  to  1821,  was  the  genuine 
beginning  of  what  is  now  the  common-school  system  of  the  Empire  State.  He  faced 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  his  trying  position  with  a  cheerful  courage 
and  persistent  energy.  At  first,  in  1814,  he  reported  that  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
was  gi-eatly  hindered  by  the  refusal  of  many  towns  to  avail  themselves  of  their  permis- 
sion to  tax,  and,  by  his  suggestion,  the  permissive  clause,  that  enabled  a  town  to 
shirk  its  obligation  to  educate  by  refusing  to  receive  its  portion  of  State  money  was, 
changed  and  the  power  given  to  the  supervisors  of  counties  to  impose  a  local  town 
tax  corresponding  to  the  sum  donated  by  the  State.  In  his  second  report,  in  1815,  he 
was  obliged  to  announce  that  because  the  returns  from  the  several  counties  were  so 
few  and  so  defective  he  must  still  postpone  a  statement  of  the  statistics  of  educa- 
tion. But  in  1816,  three  years  from  his  apfiointment,  he  was  able  to  say  that  338 
towns  in  33  of  the  46  counties  had  sent  in  their  reports.  In  2,631  districts  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  was  176,449,  of  whom  140,106  ''have 
been  under  instruction  during  a  portion  of  the  year,"  while,  by  estimate,  there  were 
5,000  districts  in  the  State,  with  250,000  children,  of  whom  200,000  were  "  under  instruc- 
tion." The  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  were  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 
Each  school  district  received  some  $20  from  the  State,  but  the  distribution  of  this 
small  sum  was  regarded  by  the  superintendent  as  a  matter  of  great  imfkortance, 
especially  in  securing  the  organization  of  a  general  system  which  the  State  was 
pledged  to  keep  alive,  even  by  moderate  subsidies. 

In  the  year  1821  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  schools  was  abolished  and 
the  duties  of  that  office  combined  with  those  of  secretary  of  state.  During  the 
eight  years  of  his  occupancy  Superintendent  Hawley  had  rendered  good  proof  of 
his  stewardship.  Under  his  faithful  supervision  the  number  of  school  districts  and 
the  school  attendance  had  doubled;  a  three-months  term  of  common  schooling  was 
secured  by  State  and  local  taxation,  often  supplemented  by  the  rate  bill  and  the 
private  contributions  of  the  people,  and  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  of  the  children  of 
the  State  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  system.  The  American  com- 
mon school  **  had  come  to  stay  "  in  the  Empire  State. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  revised  in  1822,  contains  the  following 
provision  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  State  fund  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools: 

"Article  YllSection  P.— The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except 
such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use^r  ceded  to  the 
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United  States,  which  iball  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  remain  a  perpetoal 
Aind,  the  interest  of  which  shall  bo  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools/' 

The  long  and  brilliant  administration  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  governor  of  New  York 
dates  from  tho  year  1822.  The  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  called 
attention  to  tho  distribution  of  the  United  States  public  lands  to  the  new  States  of 
the  Union;  that  in  eleven  of  these  States  and  Territories  there  had  already  been  dis- 
tributed one  thirty-sixth  of  tho  public  domain  in  their  limits  for  common  schools, 
and  a  fifth  of  that  thirty-sixth  part  for  colleges  and  academies.  Ho  urged  tho  equal 
claim  of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  a  participation  in  the  national  bounty. 
According  to  his  estimate,  tho  share  of  New  York  in  this  distribution  would  bo  not 
less  than  800,000  acres  for  common  schools  and  160,000  acres  for  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, a  patrimony  which  "  would  answer  all  the  requirements  of  education. '' 

In  common  with  many  of  the  leading  educators  and  a  majority  of  public  men  of 
that  day.  Governor  Clinton  was  smitten  with  a  great  and  persistent  admiration  of 
tho  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction,  and  urged  its  merits  upon  the  legislature. 
This  method,  which  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  crude  provision  then  made  in 
England  for  public  instruction,  gives  tho  most  important  part  of  teaching,  the 
elementary,  to  the  older  pupils.  It  had  ita  long  day  of  trial  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  is  now  cast  away  with  other  broken  furniture  and 
lumber  in  the  educational  attic.  The  "pupil-teacher"  arrangement  that  followed  it 
in  Great  Britain  is  now  going  the  same  way. 

The  logislaturo  having  conferred  the  duties  of  the  State  superinteudency  of 
echools  upon  the  secretary  of  state,  Thomas  Van  Ness  Yates  succeeded  Gideon 
Hawley  and  administered  the  functions  of  the  position  from  1821  to  1826.  Ho  was 
•ncccedcd  from  1826  to  1833  by  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  who  was  followed  by  John  A.  Dix 
from  1833  to  1839.  This  period  covers  the  administration  of  Governors  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Throop,  and  Marcy,  until  the  advent  of  William  H.  Seward,  in  1840.  It  is 
doubtful  if,  by  any  different  system  of  appointment,  a  body  of  men  so  eminent  for 
statesmanlike  ability  and  more  earnest  in  the  cause  of  the  common  school  could 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  its  administration.  Each  of  them  endeavored  to 
signalize  his  term  of  office  by  the  introduction  of  some  improvement,  and  nono  hesi- 
tated to  keep  before  tho  people  not  only  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, but  the  serious  defects  in  its  working,  which,  even  more  than  thoy  realized, 
impaired  its  efficiency  and  prevented  it  from  securing  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  superior  class  in  the  education  of  their  own  children. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  tho  very  gradual  progress  of 
the  common  school  in  New  York  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  tho  law  of 
1820.  Tho  points  gained  were  not  unimportant,  and  the  growing  support  of  tho  sys- 
tem by  the  people  was  tho  best  testimony  that  tho  State  was  working  in  the  right 
direction.  First  and  foremost  should  be  mentioned  tho  increasing  attendance  and 
wpport.  From  6,332  districts  with  305,000  children  under  instruction  in  1820,  there 
were  10,769  districts  with  573,000  children  instructed  in  1840.  From  a  State  and  local 
taxation  of  $200,000  in  1820,  the  expenditure  in  1840  amounted  to  $1,386,000,  of  which 
$476,000  was  in  tho  form  of  rate  bills  or  tuition  fees,  paid  to  secure  a  longer  term  of 
•chooling.  Superintendent  Yates  labored  to  inaugurato  a  system  of  school  celebra- 
tions, to  popularize  the  common  schools  and  inspire  interest  in  the  children  and 
parents,  and  puts  tho  significant  question,  *' Why  should  not  our  common  schools  be 
placed  on  a  footing  as  respectable  as  any  other  seminaries  of  learning!"  Governor 
Chnton  opens  up  a  most  important  discussion,  in  his  message  of  1826,  on  the  subject 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  commou  schools.  Of  the  years  spent  in  school  he  believes 
that  two  would  be  sufficient  to  acquire  the  piemen ts  of  instruction,  while  tho  remain- 
ing eight  are  too  often  spent  in  '*mere  repetition,  idleness,  or  neglect  of  tho  oppor- 
tnnity  for  further  culture."  He  lays  out  a  programme  of  instruction  that  includes 
<mr  present  grammar  and  high  school  course  of  study. 
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But  ihe  painful  fact  starod  the  educational  reformer  in  the  face  that  the  mass  at 
teachers  were  incompetent  for  this  advanced  movement.  He  therefore  nrged  the 
establishment  of  ''a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers/'  The  governor  also 
nrged  the  increaae  of  the  State  appropriation  and  th^  appointment  of  a  board  of 
supervisors  between  the  State  superintendent  and  the  town  commission's.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  John  C.  Spoicer  appeared  as  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
on  education^  with  a  most  suggestive  report,  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  fruitful 
service  rendMod  by  him,  fifteen  years  later,  as  State  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
called  attention  to  an  abase  by  wbich  the  academies  were  subsidized  by  the  board  of 
regents  according  to  their  number  of  classical  students,  and  urged  that  the  students 
in  English  should  be  included  in  the  rule  for  distribution  of  these  funds.  He 
recommended  the  selection  of  academies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  the 
printing,  at  public  expense,  of  large  editions  of  elementary  school  books,  to  be  sold 
at  cost. 

Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  returned,  year  alter  year,  to  the  task  of  stirring  up  the 
legislature  to  the  importance  of  the  schools.  In  1827  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
common  school  fund,  and  the  regents  were  instructed  todistrihnte  a  larger  sum  than 
before  to  the  academies  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  their  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  an  English  education.  In  1828  appeared  the  first  soggostion  for  securing 
the  schooling  of  children  engaged  in  mannfactnring  establishments.  In  1830  came 
the  suggestion  of  the  establishment  of  district  school  libraries,  which  later  became 
au  important  factor  in  the  common  school  policy  of  the  State.  The  school  fund  had 
increased  to  $1,700,000,  and  now  first  appeared  at  the  capitol  the  rising  spirit  of 
western  New  York  in  an  imjiortant  memorial  to  the  legislature  firom  the  city  of 
Rochester  concerning  the  education  of  teachers,  urging  the  establishment  of  three 
State  normal  schools  and  one  proper  grammar  school  in  each  town. 

The  administration  of  John  A.  Dis  as  superintendent  of  schools  was  signalized  by 
a  growing  determination  of  the  people  to  provide  better  ag^icies  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  A  sum  of  $12,000  per  annum  was  to  be  distributed  among  such  academies 
as  would  undertake  the  work  of  normal  instruction.  Snperintendent  Dix  had  still 
abundant  confidence  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  these  seminaries  to  do  the  great 
work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  common  school  teocher^s  profession,  an  experiment  of 
cooperation  never  yet  realized  between  the  ])eople's  schools  and  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies.  Several  academies  were  selected,  and  the  sum  of  $400  given 
to  each  for  this  purpose.  In  1835  the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  concerning 
the  district  school  library  was  inaugurated  by  authorizing  the  districts  to  impose  a 
tax  of  $10  a  year.  By  the  whole-hearted  cooperaticm  of  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  of 
Geneseo,  this  act  was  so  administered  as  to  become  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  <^ 
the  State.  In  1838  the  largo  amount  of  $160,000  from  the  income  of  the  United  States 
deposit  fund  was  added  to  the  general  appropriation  for  education,  $55,000  of  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  building  up  of  the  district  school  libraries.  The 
Hon.  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  of  the  public  men  of 
New  York,  in  1838  put  forth  an  admirable  report,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
IK>pular  education  was  discussed  with  remarkable  boldness  and  breadth  of  view. 
All  things  were  tending  to  a  decided  forward  movement  for  tho  advancement  of  this 
great  common  interest.  The  history  of  this  movement,  beginning  under  the  auspices 
of  Governor  William  H.  Seward,  with  John  C.  Spencer  as  secretary  of  state  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  will  be  told  in  another  place. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  undeniable  progress  of  the  State  in  public  school  mat- 
ters during  the  fifty  years  now  under  consideration,  there  were  grievous  defects  both 
in  the  system  itself  and  in  its  administration,  which  impaireil  its  nsefulness  to  a 
largo  extent. 

First  was  the  inability  of  the  school  authorities  to  ascertain  the  actual  attendaaee 
of  the  children.  AU  tho  State  superintendents  reported  the  number  of  children 
"receiving  instruction"  during  any  period  of  the  year,  without  regard  to  tho  vital 
distinction  between  the  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.    In 
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this  way  the  people  remained  under  the  mifltaken  impression  that  nearly  the  entire 
body  of  children  in  the  State  were  aetnally  at  school ;  indeed,  that  there  were  some- 
times ''  under  instruction ''  a  larger  number  than  the  entire  school  population  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  gap  between  the  enrollment 
and  the  number  in  arerage  daily  attendance  is  formidable.  In  the  whole  country 
*  only  9,000,000  of  14,000,000  are  reported  in  "average  daily  attendance."  At  that 
early  day  there  was  no  system  of  school  statistics  of  practical  yalue  in  any  StAte 
of  the  Union.  There  is  no  proof  .that  New  York  was  an  exception  to  the  habit  of 
irregular  attendance,  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  a  public 
school  system.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  county  supervision  of  schools  was 
adopted.  The  town  commissioners  were  in  many  cases  grossly  negligent  of  their 
duty,  and  the  local  trustees  bore  the  real  burdens  of  administering  the  public  edu- 
cation of  the  State. 

This  repeated  exposure  of  the  serious  imperfection  of  the  district  schools  by  sac- 
cessive  governors  and  State  superintendents  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  np  to 
1840  there  were,  with  few  exceptions,  only  elementary  district  schools  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  academies  and  private  schools  of  higher  grade  were  regarded  sufficient 
for  the  demxind  of  the  secondary  education.  Of  course  this  was  a  serious  defect  in 
tho  system,  estranging  from  its  support  the  entire  class  of  wealthy  and  more  culti- 
vated families,  and  building  up  a  great  body  of  academical  and  private  institutions. 
It  was  not  until  after  1840  that  the  scheme  of  "union  schools''  in  villages  and  neigh- 
borhoods supplied  this  deficieney. 

Under  this  lurked  the  real  weakness  of  the  public  school  system  of  New  York  up 
to  this  period  of  reform — the  multitude  of  incompetent  teachers.  Governors  and 
legislative  committees  do  not  go  on  year  after  year  exposing  imaginary  defects  in  a 
great  public  institution  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  estimate  at  its  best.  The 
lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  common  school  teaching  force  as  a  body  must  have 
been  understood  by  all  competent  observers  as  revealing  a  state  of  affairs  that . 
deprived  the  system  of  much  of  its  value.  The  fight  made  by  the  academic  and  sec- 
tarian institutions  against  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  utllizo  them  for  the  purpose  of  normal  instruction  were  great  hindrances 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  system. 

While  in  this  respect  New  York  suffered  in  common  with  the  New  England  States 
and  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  them  all  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  State 
supervision,  surpassing  Massachusetts  in  her  school  fund  and  the  increasing  contri- 
bution of  the  State,  and  Connecticut  in  the  habit  of  local  taxation,  yet  there  was  a 
characteristic  difference  between  the  two  portions  of  tho  country  in  respect  to  this 
aa  to  all  matters  of  public  interest.  The  tendency  of  public  affairs  in  New  York  from 
the  first  has  been  toward  the  concentration  of  power  and  vigor  of  public  administra- 
tion. In  its  larger  aspects  this  feature  of  the  public  life  of  the  State  has  manifested 
a  splendid  efficiency  and  breadth  not  to  be  denied,  and  has  greatly  increased  its 
influence  among  the  S£ates  and  in  school  affairs.  But  in  local  affairs  it  was  long 
since  recognized  as  a  growing  evil  by  the  reign  of  the  municipal  and  neighborhood 
"boss,"  who  rules  the  public  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  turns  government  itself  into  a 
dismal  farce.  The  result  is  that  in  a  New  England  community  of  the  older  type  the 
people,  "jointly  and  severally"  were  a  far  more  efficient  power  than  elsewhere.  To 
this  fact  must  be  attributed  largely  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  the  government  of 
the  New  England  towns,  the  care  of  tho  schools,  and  the  general  prosperity  and 
competency  of  tho  people.  Without  State  supervision,  with  only  the  reliance  of  tho 
people  on  local  yearly  taxation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  all  its  serious  defects, 
public  education  in  Massachusetts  was  practically  in  a  more  advanced  condition  dur- 
ing this  period  than  in  New  York.  To  this  fact  must  be  attributed  the  earlier  move- 
ment for  educational  reform  of  the  system'of  popular  instruction  in  New  England, 
tho  reliance  of  New  York  on  New  England  men  in  every  i)eriod  of  educational  advance- 
ment, and  the  decided  leadership  from  1840  to  1860  of  the  New  England  States  in  all 
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matters  of  public  Bcbool  ndministratiou.  But,  in  tarn.  New  England  and  tbe  West 
bavo  derived  from  Now  York  most  important  lessons  i  n  tbe  matter  of  school  snpenrision 
and  tbe  organization  of  educational  forces.  At  a  Inter  period  tbe  normal  scbools  of 
tbat  State  struck  out  on  tbe  ''new  departure ''  of  tbe  natural  metbods  of  instroction, 
in  wbicb  bas  been  developed  tbe  most  cbaracteristic  growtb  of  tbe  American  common 
scbool  since  tbe  close  of  tbe  great  civil  war. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  reasons  for  disapppiutment  in  respect  to  tbe  effi- 
ciency of  tbe  common  school  system,  it  seems  already  to  have  arrested  tbe  develop- 
ment of  tbe  private  and  academic  seminaries  in  tbe  State  and  to  bare  inclined  tbe 
though tfal  educational  public  to  insist  more  strongly  every  year  on  tbe  enlargement 
of  the  district  into  tbe  graded  scbool  and  tbe  transfer  of  tbe  important  business  of 
training  teachers  from  tbe  subsidized  academies  to  an  institution  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  common  school  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  regents,  Simeon  Do  Witt,  chancellor,  and  Gideon  Hawley,  secretary,  for  1834, 
shows  tbat  there  were  5  literary  and  2  medioal  colleges  in  the  Stato,  tbe  former  having 
under  instruction  but  760  and  tbe  latter  375  students.  Tbe  5  colleges  report  only  100 
graduates  for  the  year.  Columbia,  Union,  Hamilton,  Genesee,  and  tbo  University 
of  tbe  City  of  New  York,  with  the  two  divisions  of  tbe  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  complete  the  roll  of  institutions  devoted  to  tbe  higher  education. 

Of  these.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  then  under  tbe  powerful  and  popular  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Elipbalet  Nott,  led  all  others  as  a  representative  of  reformed  metbods 
of  dibcipliuo  and  a  peculiar  faculty  in  character  training.  Columbia,  New  York,  with 
a  large  reserve  of  unsalable  property,  had  but  ICO  students  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, although  its  legal  and  medical  branches  were  of  larger  extent,  and  its  academ- 
ical annex  reports  217  pupils.  Hamilton,  in  Oneida  County,  reports  itself  in  an 
impecunious  condition,  with  103  students,  and  Genesee  reports  but  58  students  and 
a  meager  income  of  $3,568,  chiefly  divided  among  its  president,  4  prolessors,  and  2 
.lecturers.  Tbe  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  10  professors  and  274  stu- 
dents, leads  in  numbers.  No  college  in  tbe  State  appears  to  have  had  an  available 
fund.  Probably  as  many  New  York  students  were  educated  at  Yale,  Williams,  and 
Princeton  at  this  time  as  at  home,  and  Union  College  had  a  large  contingent  of  stu- 
dents from  beyond  tbe  limits  of  tho  State. 

The  board  also  reports  that  79 ''  academies  and  other  seminaries  of  education  ''areaow 
under  their  supervision,  several  female  academies  having  recently  been  admitted  to 
this  privilege.  Of  these,  49  owe  their  organization  to  the  action  of  the  board  and 
28  were  incorporated  by  tbe  State  legislature.  Tbe  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  income 
of  tbo  literary  fund  has  been  distributed  among  them  in  gifts  ranging  irom  $25  to 
$400.  Those  institutions  altogether  contained  5,506  students,  3,390  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  classical  studies.  Since  1827  tbe  number  of  these  institutions  had  more 
than  doubled  (there  were  then  33  schools  and  2,440  pupils),  tbo  large  increase  being 
dne  partly  to  tbe  addition  to  tbo  literary  fund  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  board  m 
that  year.  The  value  of  all  these  academic  foundations  was  $381,000,  with  $24,170 
invested  in  philosophical  apparatus  and  libraries.  Tbe  permanent  funds  of  tbe 
entire  group  amounted  to  less  than  $200,000  ($194,222).  Their  united  income  for 
the  year  wa«  $70,000  from  tuition  fees,  $10,000  from  other  sources,  and  $10,000  from  tbe 
literary  fund,  $90,000  in  all.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  towns  were  represented 
in  tbo  5,000  pupils  of  these  seminaries.  Of  tbeso  the  Albany  academies  for  boys  and 
girls  report  an  attendance  of  250  and  280,  and  tbe  Rochester  high  scbool  reports  325 
pupils.  Ouly  3  of  tbe  79  bad  an  attendance  of  200,  17  of  100,  and  the  board  reports 
tbat ''  10  bad  ceased  to  exist." 

When  we  reflect  on  the  meager  income  of  these  institutions;  on  tbe  small  amount 
of  their  property  and  invested  funds,  in  all  amounting  to  little  more  than  $500,000; 
tbat  only  $25,000  was  invested  in  libraries  and  apparatus;  tbat  tho  annual  receipts 
of  tbo  79  amounted  to  less  than  $100,000,  and  tbat  probably  many  of  them  were 
dependent  on  tbe  pittance  doled  out  from  tbe  literary  fund;  and  also  this  other  fact 
tbat  tbo  board  of  regents  seems  to  have  bad  little  power  to  enforce  any  marked 
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improvement  in  their  methodB  of  organization  and  iDBtnictiou^  the  outlook  certainly 
-was  not  brilliant  for  the  secondary  and  higher  edncation. 

The  hoard  of  regents  at  last  seems  to  have  hecome  satisfied  that  the  experiment  of 
relying  on  these  seminaries  of  education  to  educate  the  teachers  of  common  schools 
Tras  a  failure.  They  say,  ''A  considerable  number  of  common-school  teachers  have 
1.>een  educated  in  some  of  these  schools,"  and  give  **special  commendation''  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Oxford  academies.  The  board  *'had  hoped  that  the  opinion,  so 
often  expressed  by  them,  in  favor  of  establishing  in  many  acadouiies  a  department 
for  the  education  of  common-school  teachers  would  have  succeeded  in  attracting 
from  both  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  academies  much  more  attention  than  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it,"  and  express  the  opinion  that  a  larger  distribution  of  funds  would 
have  secured  better  results.  The  reports  of  meteorological  observations  made  by 
these  institutions  bear  testimony  to  a  greater  interest  in  the  changes  of  the  weather 
in  New  York  than  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  10,000  common-school 
teachers  of  the  Commonwealth .  At  a  subsequent  period  these  subsidies  were  largely 
increased,  but  with  no  more  satisfactory  result.  It  Avas  plainly  unreasonable  and 
nnjust  to  expect  that  such  a  class  of  academies  and  "other  seminaries  of  education" 
as  appear  in  this  report,  generally  "living  from  hand  to  mouth,"  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  proper  grammar  school  and  elementary  educational  work  of  a  limited  neighbor- 
hood, with  teachers  laboring  on  starvation  wages,  could  bo  induced  to  concern  them- 
selves in  such  an  experiment,  even  by  a  subsidy  of  $400  a  year,  insufficient  to  pay  the 
salary  of  one  competent  teacher  of  pedagogics,  for  they  were  all  the  time  feeling  a 
natural  jealousy  of  the  common  schools,  which  were  already  reaching  upward  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  secondary  education.  The  only  circumstances 
under  which  a  subsidized  group  of  academies  could  be  relied  on  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  this  direction,  as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  where  a  small  number  of 
strongly  supported  and  endowed  seminaries  are  selected  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  State  authorities.  But  a  comparison  between  the  normal-school  work  at  present 
done  by  the  neighboring  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  working  under  oppo- 
site systems,  is  suggestive  of  the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  to  subsidize  private 
and  denominational  institutions  in  our  American  order  of  affairs  to  work  for  a  great 
common  interest  of  education,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  must  inevi- 
tably become  a  rival  to  their  own  prosperity. 

Of  course  there  were  in  New  York  at  this  time  other  schools,  private,  corporate, 
professional,  and  denominational,  not  included  in  this  report  of  the  regents  of 
the  university.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  group  of  79  seminaries  and  5  colleges 
fairly  represents  the  condition  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  previous  to 
the  great  national  revival  of  education  from  1835  to  1860.  The  city  of  New  York 
was  still  working  under  the  leadership  of  the  Public  School  Society,  of  which 
wo  have  already  given  an  account.  Born  in  1805  as  a  relief  from  the  state  of  cdaca- 
tional  destitution  in  which  the  old-time  system  of  parochial  church  schools  had  left 
oven  the  New  York  of  that  early  day,  enlisting  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  tho  State — De  Witt  Clinton,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  G.  C.  Verplanck,  and  others 
only  less  eminent — subsidized  for  many  years  by  the  city  and  State,  it  failed  at  last 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  a  public-school  system  by  the  prolonged  ecclesiastical 
contest  into  which  it  was  forced.  Although  not  really  a  sectarian  body,  but  a  Protes- 
tant organization  with  Presbyterian  affinities,  and  in  its  policy,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, acting  with  the  best  intentions  for  the  common  good,  it  was  finally  wrecked 
on  the  rock  of  ecclesiastical  jealousy. 

In  the  prolonged  controversy  in  which  it  was  involved  during  the  latter  years  of 
its  existence,  which  turned  upon  the  general  subject  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools,  the  ablest  ever  held  in  this  country,  excepting  possibly 
the  similar  discussion  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  thirty  years  later,  tho  representatives  of  tho 
Public  School  Society,  though  triumphant  in  the  general  argument,  were  driven  to  the 
wall  by  their  own  logic.  Under  the  educational  policy  that  the  State  had  pursued 
from  the  first,  which  by  its  board  of  regents  assumed  a  modified  supervision  over  the 
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colleges  and  academies  of  the  State,  irith  a  yearly  subsidy  to  all  secondary  and 
collegiate  schools  that  ttouM  conform  to  its  conditions  of  acceptance,  the  Catholic 
parochial  schools  of  New  York  had  a  strong  argument  for  pablic  support.  By  this 
policy  the  State  admitted  to  the  fall  extent  tho  present  policy  of  England,  whereby 
all  classes  of  schools,  private,  corporate,  and  denominational,  may  be  included  in 
the  distribution  of  public  funds  on  the  condition  of  submitting  to  literary  examina- 
tions and  accepting  certain  limitations  offered  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  increasing  moral  and  educational  destitution  of  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  Commonwealth  at  a  later  period  so  wrought  on  tho  mind  and 
heart  of  Governor  William  H.  Seward  that  he  was  forced  into  the  position  of  recom- 
mending the  support  of  church  parochial  schools  by  the  State.  But  the  people  of 
New  York  saw  further  than  their  great  philosophical  statesmen,  and  in  1851  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  dissolved  itself,  and  all  its  educational  functions  and  properties 
were  turned  over  to  the  common  school  authorities  of  tho  metropolis. 

The  city  of  Albany  was  also  fh>m  the  first  the  headquarters  of  the  conservative 
idea  of  education.  Its  academies  for  boys  and  girls  were  always  superior  institu- 
tions and,  with  the  neighboring  schools  of  tho  city  of  Troy,  fnrnished  a  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  secondary,  as  did  tho  colleges  of  Union  and  Williams  for  the 
higher,  education.  But  in  1840  Mr.  Francis  D wight,  the  accomplished  educational 
journalist,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  schools  for  Albany  County,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing significant  report:  In  Albany  [city]  there  were  3  academics,  with  503  pupils, 
conducted  at  an  expense  of  $12,500;  83  private  schools,  with  2,866  pupils,  costing 
$25,463,  and  10  district  schools,  with  2,562  pupils,  costing  $9»061.  Thus  the  3,300 
children  were  educated  in  the  private  schools  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
$37,900,  more  than  fourfold  the  sum  ($9,000)  expended  on  the  2,500  children  in  tho  10 
district  schools.  Mr.  Dwight  affirms  that  in  nine-tenths,  probably  in  all  but  ono  or 
two  of  those  private  schools,  the  teaching  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 
Fifteen  hundred  children  in  the  city,  which  then  hod  a  population  less  than  50,000, 
''were  growing  np  in  idleness,  many  of  them  in  vagrancy  and  crime,  all  candidates 
for  the  almshouse  or  the  jail.''  Tho  mayor  of  tho  city  informed  him  that  not  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  city  has  occurred  for  ten  years  that  has  not  been  traced  to  boys  under 
16.  Even  twenty  years  later,  1862,  the  public  schools  of  Albany  were  probably 
inferior  to  almost  every  city  of  75,000  people  in  the  Northern  States,  with  no  free 
high  school  and  but  one  sehoolhouse  which  the  people  cared  to  show.  The  colored 
children  of  the  cities  of  New  York  State  were,  at  this  period,  schooled  by  themselves^ 
1,200  being  then  provided  for  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  although  in  tho  country 
districts  they  often  attended  school  with  the  white  children. 

Tho  great  result  of  the  thirty  years'  work  at  the  public  school  problem,  from  1810 
to  1840,  appears  in  tho  State  reports  of  the  latter  date,  from  which  we  learn  that 
there  were  10,769  school  districts  in  the  State,  with  573,000 children  "under  instruc- 
tion," and  $1,415,129  expended  on  tho  system,  $275,000  donated  by  the  State,  $663,686 
raised  by  local  taxation,  and  $478,129  paid  by  the  x>eople  in  tho  form  of  rate  bills. 
This  implies  an  expenditure  somewhat  in  excess  of  $2  for  each  child  under  instruc- 
tion. But  as  tho  number  of  pupils  in  "average  daily  attendance ''  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  this  aggregate,  the  sum  expended  on  those  continuously  instructed  was 
somewhat  larger. 

Insufiicient  as  may  have  been  this  appropriation  according  to  the  later  estimates, 
even  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  South  that  have  adopted  the  common 
school  system  only  within  the  past  twenty  years,  it  was  a  most  hopeful  showing 
compared  with  tho  record  of  1815,  when  only  $105,000  was  raised  by  publio  taxa- 
tion for  140,000  children  in  2,600  school  districts.  In  the  establishment  of  Stato  and 
for  a  time  city  supervision,  in  the  founding  of  school  libraries,  the  increase  of  the 
State  school  fund,  and  the  growing  demand  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
the  State  was  not  behind,  in  some  respects  was  in  advance  of  tho  Now  England  States 
at  the  same  date.  But  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the  great 
revival  of  common  schools  was  already  under  full  headway,  and  the  time  was  near 
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when  the  Empire  State  would  look  toward  the  sunrise  and  Join  hands  with  New 
£ngland,  and,  toward  the  sunset,  join  with  the  new  Northwest,  not  failing  to  act 
even  with  more  direct  influence  upon  the  neighboring  States,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  southern  border. 

DR.   KLIPHALET  NOTT. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  genius  for  executive  capacity  in 
public  affairs  displayed  from  the  earliest  time  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  no 
instance  was  this  fact  moro  clearly  illustrated,  and  the  dependence  of  the  people  of 
that  Stato  on  a  commanding  leadership  in  a  good  cause  more  triumphantly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  building  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady  under  the  remarkable 
presidency  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  during  the 
critical  ]>eriod  in  American  education,  from  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gov- 
crment  to  1840,  any  single  man  contributed  so  largely  to  set  in  motion  the  most  vital 
currents  of  iwpular  education  in  all  its  varied  relations  to  the  new  Republic  in  one 
State  as  this  great  man.  Bom  in  1773  and  dying  in  1866,  his  long  life  of  93  years 
spanned  the  generations  from  the  opening  guns  of  the  Revolution  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  to.  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Appomattox  Court-Uouse,  Va. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic,  1840,  he  said : 

<'  When  I  entered  on  life  there  was  no  provision  for  common  schools,  and  next  to 
none  for  academies  and  colleges.  To  produce  a  change  in  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  these  interests,  to  lay  their  foundations,  required  activities  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
it  has  been  my  steady  purpose  not  to  live  for  the  present,  but  to  apply  whatever 
influence  I  had  so  as  to  secure  ns  far  as  possible  remote  and  permanent  results. 
What  the  end  of  my  labors  will  be  I  leave  with  God,  but  I  believe  the  whole  process 
now  going  forward  for  cheapening  education  and  providing  tuition  and  books  for 
the  indigent  will  be  found  on  inquiry  to  have  emanated  from  Union  College.'' 

This  declaration,  of  course,  applied  to  the  State  of  New  York,  for  Dr.  Nott  himself 
was  educated  in  and  taught  the  common  schools  and  academies  of  Connecticut,  and 
graduated,  as  an  outsido  student,  from  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  before  the 
age  of  manhood.  But  the  more  we  understand  all  the  peculiar  conditions  of  society 
in  the  Empire  State,  and  the  difficulties  which,  up  to  the  comparatively  late  period 
of  1812,  prevented  the  establishment  of  anything  like  a  fair  beginning  of  universal 
edocation,  the  more  evident  does  it  become  that  here  was  the  right  man,  sent  at  first 
into  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Hudson  River  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  unmistakable  call  of  Providence,  in  ten  years  found  himself  at  tlie 
central  point  of  educational  influence,  on  the  verge  of  the  new  and  in  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  old  New  York,  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  deal  with  the  legisla- 
ture and  call  to  himself  the  powerful  aid  of  the  remarkable  succession  of  public  men 
who  for  half  a  century  adorned  the  onnals  of  the  Commonwealth.  No  better  illus 
tration  of  the  peculiar  way  by  which  great  things  are  done  in  our  American  order 
of  affairs  and  the  experiences  by  which  decisive  men  aro  educated  for  conspicuous 
leadership  can  be  found  than  may  be  seen  in  the  career  of  this  great  college  presi- 
dent and  most  influential  leader  in  the  developing  life  of  the  higher  education  in  our 
country.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  as  in  the  other  case  of  Washington,  the  ablest 
men  that  knew  Dr.  Nott  best  always  g^vo  the  highest  estimate  of  his  general  ability 
as  an  educational  statesman,  and  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in  his  character  as  a 


Eliphalet  Nott  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  1773,  of  very  poor  but 
superior  parents.  His  father  was  one  of  the  well-known  class  of  men  who  are  all 
their  lives  held  on  the  verge  of  poverty  by  some  defect  in  business  capacity,  the  only 
•erious  defect  in  his  pronounced  manliness.  His  mother  was  fitly  declared  by  her 
distinguished  son  *^  a  great  and  good  woman.''  The  family  had  drifted  **  from  pillar 
to  post''  for  several  years  before  little  Eliphalet  saw  the  light  and  was  taken  to  his 
mothor^B  perfect  confidence  by  that  divine  instinct  whereby  the^^nother  |of  Jesus 
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'^kcpt  all  these  things  in  her  heart."  To  her  ho  owed  his  first  instrnction,  for  at 
8  years  of  age  he  could  road,  and  at  4  he  had  read  the  Bible  through.  The  Bible, 
a  spelling  book,  a  primer,  and  a  volume  of  old  sermons  constituted  the  family  library. 
Eliphalet  tells  his  own  story  of  occasional  attendance  at  the  district  school  of  his 
neighborhood  at  different  ages,  "always  happy  if  ho  was  not  thrashed  more  than 
three  times  a  week.''  The  unfortunate  master  may  not  have  been  all  "  to  blame,"  for 
the  boy  bad  a  brooding  hurricane  shut  up  in  his  feeble  frame.  It  is  told  that,  coming 
home  from  the  Baptist  Churcb  where  a  powerful  sermon  had  beeu  preached  against 
a  prevailing  style  of  female  headdress,  lie  proceeded  to  tear  into  sbreds  his  sister*8 
ornament  of  this  description,  whereupon  his  "great  and  good  mother"  di8playe<l  at 
onco  her  greatness  and  goodness  by  giving  the  young  family  apostle  of  dress  rcfonu 
a  sound  "basting."  Between  his  mother's  love  and  the  severity  of  his  school 
thrashings,  ho  early  oame  to  the  full  resolve  that  "  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man,  he  would 
never  try  to  rule  children  at  home  or  in  school  by  this  old-fashioned  way."  He  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  elder  brother,  Samuel,  a  young  minister  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  as 
a  relief  to  his  overburdened  father,  but  revolted  f^om  the  iron  rule  of  that  household 
and  came  home  to  abido  with  his  beloved  mother  until  her  death,  when  he  was  IG. 
"The  light  of  my  young  life  went  out  when  my  mother  died,"  said  her  great  son, 
years  afterwards,  declaring  like  so  many  others  of  the  world's  most  famous  men  that 
the  best  of  what  he  was  he  owed  to  his  mother. 

He  had  already  attempted  to  be  a  doctor,  at  the  age  of  14  beginning  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  town  physician.  But  the  first  surgical  operation  at  which  he 
was  called  in  as  the  assistant  of  the  old  doctor  found  the  poor  woman  on  the 
operator's  tAble  serene  and  bravo  and  "Dr.  Eliphalet"  sprawling  in  a  fainting  fit  on 
the  floor.  That  experience  ended  his  career  in  medicine.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how,  with  a  nervous  organization  so  delicate  and  a  bodily  habit  for  many  years 
singularly  feeble,  was  joined  the  will  with  which  he  not  only  accomplished  the 
mighty  work  given  him  to  do,  but  by  lifelong  temperance  and  watchful  care,  built 
up  a  state  of  reliable  health  that  held  out  through  eighty  years  of  continuous  labor. 
For  sixteen  years  in  his  early  manhood  he  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  slept 
but  four  hours  at  night,  and  in  an  age  of  indulgence  in  coarse  luxury  and  drunken- 
ness became  a  conspicuous  object  lesson  of  the  wisdom  of  temperance  and  self-control. 

His  introduction  to  educational  work  was  in  one  of  those  old  Yankee  school  dis- 
tricts where  the  bad  boys  had  conquered  a  series  of  "masters"  and  held  the  town 
itself  at  bay.  In  a  month,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  the  influence  of  his  charm- 
ing and  powerful  personality  alone,  he  had  reformed  the  habit  of  years  and  become 
a  marked  young  man  in  "all  tho  region  'round  about."  Another  experiment  only 
more  thoroughly  established  his  reputation  as  a  manager  of  children  and  youth, 
and,  before  he  was  20  years  old,  he  was  found  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  at  tho  head  of  the 
most  important  academy  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  took  his  degree  at  Brown 
University,  by  advice  of  tho  faculty,  without  residence,  studied  theology  with  his 
brother  Samuel,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Christian  ministry  at  22.  He  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict,  and  at  23  heard  the  call  to  go  forth 
into  tho  wilderness  of  western  New  York  as  a  missionary  to  Cherry  Valley,  near 
Otsego  Lake. 

Even  then  his  remarkable  foresight  was  displayed  by  his  determination  to  escape 
the  impending  war  of  theological  controversy  he  saw  brooding  like  a  thundercloud 
over  tho  ecclesiastical  horizon.  While  in  Connecticut  he  was  brought  "  under  dis- 
cipline "  in  a  church  trial  for  plain  speaking  in  matters  theological  and  personal, 
and  his  victory  over  his  persecutors  served  as  tho  lesson  of  a  lifetime.  Later,  after 
he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  he  declined  a  pressing  "call"  to 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  although  we  find  him  preaching  in  the  "  broad  church" 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Buckminster,  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  that  city.  He  then 
predicted  the  long  and  bitter  period  of  theological  controversy  about  to  come  upon 
New  England,  and  felt  instinctively  that  while  preaching  tho  gospel  in  tho  broad 
sense  was  tho  great  privilege  of  any  man  it  was  not  assigned  to  him  to  spend  a 
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llfetimo  wandering  amid  the  boundless  maze  of  theolo^cal  and  ecclesiastical  conten- 
tion. He  went  cheerfully  with  his  young  wife  to  his  new  homo  at  Cherry  Valley, 
only  sleeping  one  night  on  the  way  in  Albany,  then  a  Dutch  town  thoroughly  and 
just  made  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  region  about  Albany  was  still  but  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  journey  of  75  miles  to  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  southwest,  was  largely 
by  a  rough  highway  through  the  primitive  forest. 

This  outpost  of  civilization  had  been  settled  in  1740  chiefly  by  Germans  from  the 
Palatinate,  with  a  corps  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  at  the  little  village  of  Cherry  Valley. 
Daring  the  Revolutionary  war  the  settlement  was  desolated  by  a  raid  of  savages, 
and  not  till  the  return  of  peace  was  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  place  secured. 
A  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University,  Ireland,  had  established  a 
church  and  set  up  the  first  school  west  of  Albany.  It  was  to  this  people,  Presby- 
terian in  church  affiliations,  that  the  young  Connecticut  minister  went  with  his 
accomplished  wife  and  at  once  began  his  public  life  work.  In  two  years  he  had 
reestablished  the  church  and  built  up  an  academy  that  for  many  years  remained  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  useful  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  At  once  he 
became  the  real  church  and  educational  center  of  the  region,  as  he  always  was  to 
the  day  of  his  death  the  man  of  all  good  work  in  a  new  conn  try .  He  never  seems  to 
have  made  any  very  serious  objection  to  the  old-time  Calvinistic  theology  he  brought 
with  him  from  the  land  of  stiff  creeds  and  ''steady  habits,''  and  remained  nominally 
a  consistent  Presbyterian  divine  to  the  end.  But  he  was  a  great,  good,  broad- 
minded,  deep-souled,  magnetic,  all-compelling  man,  beyond  any  limitations  of  sec- 
tarian creed  and  church.  His  policy  was  all  comprehended  in  the  law  of  the  love  of 
God  and  love  of  man.  His  wide  charity  and  comprehensive  fellowship  included  all 
good  people  of  all  churches  and  of  no  church.  ''Let  alone  parties,  let  alone  contro- 
versy, let  alone  heresy,''  he  wrote  to  his  son-in-law,  the  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church 
and  the  future  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  that  parties  and  controversies  and  the 
confutation  of  heresy  were  not  well  enough  for  those  who  had  a  "call"  that  way. 
But  to  the  mind  of  Pastor  Nott,  called  to  the  leadership  of  the  education  of  the 
people  of  a  leading  American  State  in  the  most  critical  years  of  the  new  Republic, 
its  first  half  century,  the  one  thing  needful  seemed  a  dispensation  of  fundamental 
religion.  And,  for  the  time  being,  he  believed  that  the  most  effective  dispensation 
of  practical  fundamental  religion  would  be  through  a  policy  by  which  the  popula- 
tions of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  could  be  united  to  walk  the  common  highway 
of  a  Christian  civilization,  universal  education  for  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  good  American  citizenship. 

It  is  not  often  that  even  a  man  so  bom  to  distinction  as  Dr.  Nott  graduates  from 
his  elementary  professional  school  so  early.  In  two  years  he  had  outgrown  Cherry 
Valley,  the  outpost  of  New  York  civilization  toward  the  southwest,  and,  at  the  ear- 
nest x>ersuasion  of  John  Blair  Smith,  first  president  of  Union  College,  in  1796,  removed 
to  Albany,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here,  at  once,  in  the  heart  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  original  settlers,  alongside  the  largest  domain  of  the  Patroons, 
he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  New  England  ideas  and  people.  There  were 
then  only  four  churches  in  the  little  capital  city  of  8,000  people— Dutch  Reformed, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Church  of  England.  It  was  well  that,  appearing  as  the 
representative  of  New  England  ideas  and  institutions,  he  adopted  the  favorite  middle- 
state  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Presbyterian  ism,  under  which  the  colonial  reformers  in 
the  higher  education  had  so  far  made  headway.  In  1763  Albany  had  but  3,000  people 
and  only  five  New  England  families.  Until  1782  the  preaching  in  the  popular  churches 
had  been  in  the  language  of  Holland,  Dr.  Westerloo  having  begun  to  preach 
in  English  only  fifteen  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Presbyterian  parson  from 
Connecticut. 

Only  a  man  like  Eliphalet  Nott,  with  his  varied  gifts  as  a  natural  orator  and  most 
attraccTve  presence,  a  statesman  of  consummate  tact,  and  a  bom  controller  and  leader 
of  men,  could  have  made  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Albany  pulpit  in  the  face  of  the 
ED  26 8»  ^  T 
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eternal  feud  between  the  Dutch  and  Yankee,  whose  echoes  still  linger  in  the  spacious 
halls  of  the  new  statehoose,  in  the  present  splendid  ci^ital  of  the  Empire  State. 
His  congregation  was  composed  not  only  of  his  own  people,  bat  included  men  liks 
Hamilton,  Clinton,  the  best  portion  of  the  legislatare,  and  the  throng  of  distin* 
gnished  strangers  that  haunted  the  lobbies  of  the  capitol,  crowded  the  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  and  s  warmed  on  the  steep  slopes  of  State  street.  At  once  his  natural 
tendency  to  educational  activity  was  called  into  play  by  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy.  This  school,  projected  in  1804,  was 
actually  set  up  in  1813,  at  an  exx>ense  of  $100,000.  According  to  the  plan  projected 
by  Dr.  Kott,  this  was  to  have  been  the  proper  high  school  of  the  city,  with  branches 
in  all  sections  of  the  town  for  elementary  instruction.  To  what  extent  this  was  to 
have  been  a  suf&cient  public  school  system  for  the  city,  or  an  imitation  of  tho  Public 
School  Society  movement  in  the  city  of  New  York,  projected  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  appear.  It  failed  in  this  form,  although  the  academy  which  was  finally  estab- 
lished, with  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  a  later  foundation,  became  tho  real  head  of 
the  secondary  education  for  the  leading  class  of  the  town  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

The  young  preacher  soon  became  noted  for  his  "  occasional  sermons ''  preached  in 
behalf  of  the  local  charities  and  memorial  discourses  for  distinguished  x>eople,  and 
generally  for  a  iVee  and  bold  dealing  with  tho  moral  and  religions  status  of  public 
affairs.  Ho  early  set  his  face  against  tho  luxurious  and  drinking  habits  of  the  fore- 
most society  of  tho  town,  refused  to  attend  the  dinner  parties  of  his  rich  parish- 
ioners, broke  down  the  old-time  custom  of  closing  a  funeral  ceremony  in  tho  upper 
circles  by  an  adjournment  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  with  a  mighty  feast  and  all 
that  belonged  thereto,  a  high-toned  imitation  of  a  ^'  wake,''  and  in  more  ways  than 
ono  became  a  noted  "  man  of  all  work ;''  above  all  catholic  and  conciliatory,  but 
below  the  surface  of  his  public  ministry  all  the  time  working  at  the  uplift  of  society 
by  the  lever  of  universal  education. 

His  large  reputation  as  a  preacher  ^f ''  occasional  sermons ''  culminated  in  a  x>ower- 
ful  discourse  on  the  melancholy  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  When  we  read  this 
sermon,  than  which  few  discourses  preached  in  the  American  pulpit  have  exerted  a 
wider  and  more  wholesome  influence,  we  may  be  somewliat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its 
great  reputation,  tested  by  the  more  exacting  pulpit  standards  of  to-day.  Although 
rated  among  the  foremost  of  American  preachers  during  his  entire  life,  Dr.  Nott 
always  used  the  sermon  as  he  used  all  agencies  of  influence— to  accomplish  a  definite 
puri>ose.  He  wrote  his  discourses  carefully,  with  a  special  intent,  and  the  present 
effect  was  greatly  due  to  his  impressive  extempore  delivery.  His  memory  was  a 
miracle.  He  could  repeat  with  accuracy  the  entire  proceedings  of  tho  day  before  of 
an  important  legislative  committee,  and  only  required  the  short  interval  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  church  service  to  commit  to  memory  his  later  discourse 
so  completely  that  ho  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  could  -bring  into  play  all 
the  forces  of  an  attractive  personal  presence,  a  wonderful  voice,  with  tho  facial 
expression  and  gestures  of  a  bom  actor.  In  this  special  discourse  we  admire  tho 
boldness  with  which  he  assails  the  barbarous  custom  of  duelling,  the  magnificent 
courage  of  his  attitude  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  his  prophetic  handling  of  tho 
great  themes  of  public  life  with  nothing  of  tho  apologetic  manner  so  often  assumed 
by  tho  great  lights  of  tho  pulpit  before  the  leaders  of  public  affairs.  This  address, 
the  occaRion,  and  the  man,  combined  to  make  tho  young  preacher,  not  yet  30  years 
of  age,  a  national  character. 

His  ministry  at  Albany  was  now  approaching  its  natural  conclusion.  Hereafter 
he  was  to  bo  known  of  all  men  as  tho  ablest  and  most  i>rogressivo  reformer  of  tho 
higher  education  in  the  country;  the  proper  head  of  tho  new  educational  movement 
in  his  adopted  State,  and,  beyond  this  limit,  tho  most  prominent  experimenter  in 
radical  methods  of  college  instruction  and  discipline  which,  ridiculed  and  denounced 
at  first,  have  now  become  the  commonplace  of  university  administration  and  train- 
ing through  tho  land^ 

Meanwhile  his  home  life  had  come  to  an  end  by  tho  death  of  his  accomplished  and 
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devoted  wife,  who  died  in  Albfuiy,  leaving  six  chUdren  in  his  charge.  He  gave  up 
his  home,  placed  his  little  ones  in  care  of  jndioions  friends,  and  in  the  silence  of  his 
great  sorrow  awaited  the  call  of  the  Lord.  He  had  lived  at  the  capital  city  six 
years,  on  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  $1,200;  from  an  unknown  missionary  in  a  wilderness 
had  become  the  best  known  of  the  yonngcr  clergymen  of  the  State,  already  noted  by 
the  few  whose  appreciation  is  the  final  test  of  permanent  distinction,  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  now 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  its  third  president  in  nine 
years— Smith,  Edwards,  and  Maxcy — was  nnanimonsly  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  of  educational  movements  in  New  York  the  acceptance 
by  Rev.  Eliphalet  Kott,  at  the  age  of  31,  in  1804,  of  the  presidency  of  Union  College 
would  appear  either  an  act  of  youthful  presumption  or  the  venture  of  an  ambitious 
young  man  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  an  undertaking  so  x^erilous.  It 
was  now  ten  years  since  a  little  academy,  ornamented  with  a  college  ''sign,''  had 
been  set  up  in  the  ^ontier  village  of  Schenectady,  a  town  of  3,000  people,  including 
300  negro  slaves,  the  negro  graveyard  a  separate  inclosure  off  on  a  windy  hill  in  the 
saburbs.  The  location  of  the  school  had  been  sharply  contested  with  Albany.  But 
it  can  now  be  understood  that  the  placing  of  the  new  institution  only  17  miles  west- 
ward from  the  capital  involved  the  future  character  of  Union  College.  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  General  Schuyler,  with  others,  saw  clearly  that  what  was 
needed  in  the  new  State  was  a  seminary  of  the  higher  secondary  and  collegiate  edu- 
cation, planted  in  the  frontier  western  town  whose  ]K>pulation  and  situation  would  * 
be  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise,  and  whose  aim  would  be  to  educate  the  young 
men  to  whom  the  State  must  look  for  its  progressive  and  executive  leadership  in  a 
near  future,  rather  than  in  a  city  already  old,  fixed  in  obstinate  socia]  prejudices, 
liitlierto  displaying  little  interest  in  popular  education,  and  in  close  contact  with 
all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  public  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Kott  himself 
would  have  consented  to  assume  the  presidency  of  a  new  college  established  at  the 
capital.  But  Schenectady,  even  in  the  parlance  of  many  of  the  older  people  in 
Albany  in  1860,  was  *'  out  west,"  and  in  1804,  in  all  essential  respects,  20  miles  west 
of  Albany  was  a  *'  new  country." 

The  final  location  of  tho  school  at  Schenectady  was  probably  due  to  the  vigorous 
work  of  some  of  its  own  citizens,  including  General  Schuyler,  with  the  Rev.  Breck 
Romeyn,  although  aided  by  influential  public  men.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
represent  the  denominational  interest  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  differentiated 
from  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Church  of  England  bodies  that  divided  the  population 
of  that  portion  of  the  State.  At  first  the  venture  was  an  academy  of  little  more 
than  local  importance.  But  a  building  erected  at  the  cost  of  $60,000,  afterwards 
turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  was  an  announcement  that  the  child 
was  bom  to  live. 

A  succession  of  presidents,  all  men  of  mark,  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman  called  from  his  Philadelphia  pastorate ;  Jona- 
than Edwards,  son  of  the  great  New  England  philosopher  and  theologian,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Maxcy,  coming  from  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  and  after- 
wards president  of  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  were  all  men  above  the 
average  of  college  presidents  in  tho  colonial  or  earliest  national  era.  But  neither  of 
them  seems  to  have  apprehended  why  the  new  college  had  a  call  to  exist.  Their 
united  administrations  were  included  in  nine  years,  during  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  graduates  were  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  school  was  in  dire 
financial  straits  and  literally  "starved  out"  its  presidents  and  professors.  In  1804, 
when  Mr.  Kott  assumed  tho  presidency,  there  were  but  40  students  and  17  graduates. 
In  1820,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  tho  attendance  had  risen  to  300,  with  G5  graduates, 
and  Union  College  of  New  York  was  already  becoming  a  name  of  national  import. 

The  explanation  of  this  sudden  rally  in  what  was  regarded  a  doomed  experiment 
is  now  plain  ijo  every  student  of  education  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  century.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  a  man  was  seated  in  the  plain  presi- 
dential chair  who  ''took  in  the  situation''  at  a  glance.  Two  prohlems  were  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  at  the  outset,  one  negative,  the  other  decidedly  positive.  The 
negative  problem  was  the  fact  that  there  were  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
Central  States  already  colleges  of  the  ordinary  type  moro  than  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  and  Brown  in  New 
England,  Columbia  in  New  York  City,  Princeton  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia— all  respectable,  well  manned,  and,  according  to  the 
prevalent  ideas,  moving  on  proper  scholastic  lines.  The  University  of  Maryland, 
William  and  Mary  and  Randolph  Macon  in  Virginia,  the  universities  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  other  seminaries  aspiring  to  college  work  were  amply  sufficient 
for  the  Southern  Atlantic  Slope.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which,  under  the  guiding  minds  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,  and  others, 
had  been  planted  with  a  broad  outlook  toward  a  future  system  of  public  instruction — 
all  these  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  were  essentially  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
devoted  to  the  classics  and  the  few  studies  that  were  but  an  annex  to  an  cxcln- 
sively  classical  culture,  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  Christian  ministry  for  their 
reputation  and  opportunity  for  usefulness.  It  was  doubtless  a  great  advantage  dar- 
ing the  long  colonial  period  that  these  older  institutions  should  thus  concentrate  on 
the  training  of  a  cultivated  class  (the  clerical  body),  in  order  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  sheer  materialism  which  was  the  ''terrible  temptation''  of  a  new  country  in  that 
day,  and  in  order  to  lift  the  moral  standard  of  private  and  public  life  in  an  age  of 
rough  license  and  growing  prosperity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Union  College  was 
founded  originally  with  any  essentially  different  idea  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  seminary  of  education  and  a  headquarters  of  denominational  propa- 
gandism  in  the  new  country.  At  any  rate  nothing  happened  in  its  administration 
until  the  advent  of  the  young  president  from  Connecticut,  fresh  from  his  laurels  on 
the  frontier  and  at  the  capital,  to  disturb  this  ideal,  under  which  the  school  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  practical  failure  and  ultimate  ruin. 

If  Dr.  Nott  had  been  born  thirty  years  later  he  might  have  become  one  of  tho 
foremost  railroad  builders  or  presidents  that  New  England  has  sent  forth  during  the 
past  half  century  to  draw  tho  iron  highways  of  civilization  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  to  the  Gulf.  He  had  the  marvelous  "busi- 
ness faculty"  that  was  an  instinct  in  the  original  New  England  character.  With 
unerring  sagacity  he  applied  his  mind  at  once  to  the  financial  situation.  The  entire 
annual  income  of  the  school  in  1804  was  $4,000,  on  which  the  president  and  teachers 
were  working  at  starvation  rates  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  frontier  village  schoolbouse. 
With  the  decisive  energy  and  tact  which  characterized  his  entire  career  he  utilized 
the  large  professional  fame  and  personal  confidence  gained  by  his  six  years' ministry 
in  Albany  for  an  attack  on  tho  legislature.  Well  knowing  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  from  that  body  any  decent  appropriation  as  "  State  aid,"  ho  availed  him- 
self of  a  common  expedient  by  which  so  many  benevolent  church  and  educational 
projects  were  founded  a  century  ago,  a  lottery.  He  asked  from  the  State  permission 
for  the  formation  of  two  schemes  of  this  sort,  one  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
institution  in  1805,  another,  of  larger  scope,  including  several  institutions  besides 
his  own,  the  former  for  $80,000,  tho  latter  for  $200,000.  The  lottery,  like  the  college, 
would  become  a  success  or  a  failure  according  as  the  right  man  was  at  the  helm. 
The  result  was  that  President  Nott  himself  assumed  the  direction  of  the  enterprise, 
and,  by  a  masterly  feat  of  financiering,  not  only  obtained  tho  face  value  of  the  origi- 
nal sums  but  laid  up  in  store  a  fund  of  $600,000,  turned  over  to  Union  College  as  a 
personal  donation  at  the  close  of  his  sixty-two  years'  presidency. 

Of  course  this  experiment,  so  original  a  departure  £rom  the  habit  of  the  regulation 
college  president  of  the  day,  drew  upon  the  first  great  educational  financier  of  the 
period  tlie  charges  of  selfish  and  corrupt  administration  that  always  beset  the  upward 
path  of  any  able  man  on  his  appearance  upon  the  perilous  road  to  success.  But 
i)r.  Nott  departed  this  life  at  tho  ago  of  93  with  no  stain  upon  his^rsonal  jhonor. 
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absolutely  cleared  from  all  imputation  of  self-seeking,  an  eminent  object  lesson  of  wbat 
the  Buccessfnl  president  of  a  great  American  university  is  now  expected  to  be.  By 
obtaining  this  income  he  was  able  to  lift  the  college  buildings  out  of  the  everglade 
of  petty  village  gossip  and  local  intermeddling  in  which  so  many  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  smothered  in  their  infancy,  and  began  to  build  upon  a  broad 
plateau  overlooking  the  lovely  meadows  of  the  Mohawk,  one  of  the  most  attraetivo 
sites  of  any  American  university. 

The  next  point  in  order  was  to  switch  the  college  train  from  the  narrow  clerical 
and  denominational  track  out  upon  the  broad  "  through  route''  of  a  collegiate  school, 
which,  not  unmindful  of  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  in  no  way  indifferent  to  the 
idea  of  a  broad  religious  and  moral  preparation  for  all  coming  life  and  work,  should 
give  itself  to  that  type  of  the  higher  education  of  which  the  new  Republic  was  most 
in  want,  the  graduation  of  a  body  of  efficient  young  men,  strong  in  self-reliant  char- 
acter, broad  intelligence,  trained  executive  capacity,  and  popular  sympathy,  especially 
with  the  great  problem  before  the  life  of  New  York  and  the  new  West— universal 
education  for  American  civilization.  All  this  was  introduced  with  the  firm  hand 
and  consummate  tact  that  are  an  augury  of  success. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Nott  from  fifteen  years  as  a  teacher  in  common  and  aca- 
demical schools  had  only  confirmed  his  youthful  idea  of  school  discipline.  For  a 
while  he  sat  by  and  watched  the  regular  habit  of  the  faculty  of  Union  College 
sitting  in  solemn  state  to  try  every  offender  against  college  law  and  order,  censur- 
ing, imposing  fines,  expelling,  and  loading  with  penal  humiliations  the  unfortunate 
boy  whoee  animal  spirits  or  crude  manners  were  often  a  large  element  in  his  disobe- 
dience. As  he  expected,  there  soon  came  up  a  case  of  unusual  difficulty,  when  he 
announced  that  hereafter  that  special  high  court ''  was  adjourned  without  day.'' 

He  inaugurated  in  its  place  the  assumption  of  a  personal  responsibility  by  the 
president  and  professors,  especially  by  the  president,  in  dealing  with  every  individ- 
ual case  of  discipline  on  its  own  merits.  As  in  the  case  of  President  Timothy 
Bwight,  of  ,Yale,  and  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown,  at  a  subsequent  period,  this  sys- 
tem, in  the  hands  of  a  wise  manager  of  men  and  an  expert  in  human  nature,  was  a 
triumphant  success.  Ho  removed,  with  his  own  family,  and  insisted  on  the  removal 
of  his  entire  faculty,  to  the  boarding  house  of  his  students,  where  for  years  they 
lived  together  like  one  great  household.  Every  boy  was  known  personally,  and 
after  the  first  observation  was  never  for  a  day  out  of  range  of  the  manly  affection 
of  the  father  of  them  all.  He  had  the  wisdom — so  rare  even  among  the  best  teach- 
ers— to  fully  understand  that  the  secret  of  good  school  government  is  to  bring  the 
more  influential  students  into  cheerful  cooperation  with  the  faculty  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  the  making  of  the  true  community  which  every  American  school 
should  be.  Ho  conquered  organized  opposition  by  dealing  with  individual  students, 
thus  destroying  the  mischievous  habit  of  class  and  society  combination.  If  a  pupil 
was  incorrigible  he  was  quietly  retired,  with  the  hope  of  restoration  on  fit  evidence 
of  repentance.  Ho  did  not  unload  his  own  failures  on  other  institutions  or  encour- 
age rejected  students  to  come  to  Union,  although  accused  of  both  these  offenses  by 
rivals,  who  gave  to  Union  College  the  nickname  "Botany  Bay."  But,  as  the  origi- 
nal Botany  Bay  of  the  British  Qovemment  has  now  become  Australia,  the  wonder 
of  modem  civilization,  so  did  Union  College  outlive  this  slander  and  in  the  end  set 
the  college  clock  of  discipline  half  a  century  ahead.  President  Wayland,  of  Brown 
University,  carried  the  same  idea  to  Rhode  Island,  and  more  to  him  and  the  example 
of  Union  than  to  any  one  influence  does  the  American  college  and  university  of 
to-day  owe  its  exemption  from  the  old  monastic  rule  of  assuming  that  every  boy 
entering  college  is  a  child  of  the  devil  and  a  college  faculty  a  detective  police  and 
an  infallible  judge  rolled  into  one  to  preserve  the  very  existence  of  the  institution 
itself. 

A  distinguished  public  man,  relating  his  experience  as  a  student  at  Union  College, 
said :  '*  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  I  reached  Union  College,  a  stranger  to  every- 
body, from  a  New  England  State,  that  one  day  on  the  campus  I  saw  Dr.  Nott  making 
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haste  to  come  up  with  ine.  He  came  ujt,  out  of  breath,  and  threw  his  arm  around 
me,  saying :  *  My  son,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  We  have  in  your  class  a  student 
of  fine  abilities  who  is  getting  into  trouble  by  disobedience  to  college  rules.  Now, 
will  you  take  hold  with  me  and  try  to  save  that  boy  f  We  need  your  influence  with 
the  class  to  do  your  best,  that  this  boy  shall  be  saved  to  be  an  ornament  acd  a  pride 
to  us  all.' "  Said  my  informant:  '' That  speech  lifted  me  up  from  a  boy  to  a  man. 
From  that  day  I  first  realized  that  I  had  the  power  to  influence  anybody  but  myself." 

What  was  true  of  this  man  was  true  of  every  susceptible  student  of  Union  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Kott.  Said  the  old  president,  many  years  later:  ^'I  love 
to  learn  of  one  who  formerly  sat  at  my  feet  as  a  papil.  ^  Under  this  administration, 
in  the  hands  of  a  natural  administrator  of  large  affairs  and  a  wise  manager  of  men, 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  Union  College,  in  fifty  years  from  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Nott  to  the  presidency,  had  received  more  than  4,000  and  graduated  more  than  3,000 
students  from  every  portion  of  the  country.  As  we  shall  see,  many  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  all  the  departments  of  activo  life,  with  a  notable  roll  of  eminent 
clergymen  of  all  the  Protestant  churches,  went  forth  from  its  halls. 

Of  equal  importance  was  it  that  the  medieeval  spell  of  an  almost  exclusively  clas- 
sical curriculum  which,  even  until  the  Revolutionary  epoch  had  held  the  American 
college,  should  be  broken.  Wisely  avoiding  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  college 
faculty  in  this  direction,  he  quietly  solved  the  question  by  striking  at  the  chief  defect 
in  the  reigning  system — its  ignoring  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  He 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  and  made  himself  as  eminent  by 
his  method  of  instruction  as  President  Mark  Hopkins  in  philosophy  at  Williams. 
Under  his  leadership  of  a  class  the  hour  of  recitation,  so  often  dull  and  dispiriting, 
was  lifted  to  a  delightful  exercise  by  a  free  talk  from  the  professor  and  discussions 
with  the  learners.  Every  boy  who  was  not  a  dullard  or  a  "  miserable  offender  "  went 
forth  from  such  an  exercise  filled  with  enthusiasm,  with  an  ambition  to  be  the  kind 
of  orator  that  Dr.  Nott  was,  a  man  talking  with  and  dealing  with  the  head  and  heart 
of  every  individual  hearer,  and  longing  to  bring  mtnd  and  soul  in  contact  with  his 
finger  ends  in  some  act  of  decisive  importance.  He  bull  t  up  the  scientific  department 
of  the  college,  not  only  by  precept  but  by  his  own  lifelong  interest  in  scientific 
studies  and  his  faculty  as  an  inventor,  having  taken  out  thirty  different  patents  and 
made  his  name  a  household  word  through  all  eastern  America  by  the  invention  of  the 
first  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal. 

Meanwhile  the  interests  of  classic  and  philosophic  learning  were  not  neglected  in 
the  persons  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  and  Dr.  Hickock,  who  all 
became  men  of  national  reputation  in  their  respective  departments. 

Dr.  Nott  appreciated  the  fact  that  many  promising  youth  were  unable  to  como  to 
college  or  to  remain  during  the  complete  course,  and  appropriated  $50,000  of  the 
earliest  income  to  student  aid,  while  he  arranged  his  course  of  study  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  needed  an  extra  time  for  graduation. 

At  Union  was  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  elective  system  of  study  which, 
carried  to  Brown  University  by  one  of  its  early  graduates  and  professors.  Dr.  Way- 
land,  has  finally  reconstructed  the  entire  university  and  college  curriculnm  of  the 
country. 

But  it  was  perhaps  as  a  great  reconciler  in  religion  and  a  master  of  conciliation 
between  the  rival  sects  and  groups  of  discontented  clergy,  whose  contentions  dis- 
tracted the  early  American  life,  that  Dr.  Nott  achieved  his  most  signal  success. 
Both  within  and  without  college  walls  known  as  a  conservative  Connecticut  parson, 
he  brought  Union  College  into  speedy  accord  with  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  German  populations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk,  made  Schenectady  the  receipt  of  a  steady  patronage  of  students  from 
the  South,  and  reached  over  to  Now  England  for  more  than  one  boy,  who  went  on 
"out  West"  to  become  a  man  of  mark.  In  the  highest  sense  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Now  York  politiciaua  and  statesmen  in  that  aptitude  for  general  administration 
which  is  the  most  evident  note  of  superiority  in  public  life  of  the  Empire  State.    For 
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fifty  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  public  men  in  the  Commonwealth^  and 
aU-powerfnl  before  the  legislatare;  bearing  himself  in  a  judicial  attitude  before 
people  of  all  classes,  parties,  and  forms  of  faith.  He  refnscd  a  pressing  invitation 
to  go  to  Boston  as  a  representative  of  the  prevailing  evangelical  creed  in  the  ministry 
at  Park  Street  Church,  one  of  the  head  centers  of  the  controversy  which  rent  Kcw 
England,  and  from  whose  results  these  States  have  not  yet  recovered.  Bat  while 
retaining  his  high  standing  as  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  and  executive  forces 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  absolutely  refused  to  be  dragged  into  any  position 
of  hostility  or  theological  antagonism  with  any  of  the  great  religious  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  Hebrews,  Catholics,  Unitarians  and  other  denominations,  in  his  broad  Christ- 
ian fellowship. 

Thus,  while  Union  College  must  have  been  regarded,  in  a  sense,  a  denominational 
establishment,  it  was  in  reality  one  of  the  first  in  the  New  West  to  deserve  the  name 
of  an  American  unseotarian  Christian  university.  And  after  the  experiments  of 
a  century  in  the  art  of  eliminating  religion  ftom  the  life  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  a  republican  State,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  only  reliable 
and  permanently  successful  universities  of  the  country  are  those  resting  on  the  solid 
basis  of  loyalty  to  a  broad  and  practical  Christian  religion  as  the  inspiring  spirit  of 
a  high  and  generous  culture.  President  Nott  became,  as  the  years  went  on,  one  of 
the  most  notable  builders  of  the  new  American  civilization.  He  said  of  the  offend- 
ing student:  ''Let  the  boy  have  a  chance  to  try  again.''  Ho  sent  forth  the  leaders 
of  the  three  great  religions  bodies  from  Union:  Dr.  Way  land,  Baptist;  Dr.  Kobert 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  Presbyterian ;  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Episcopalian,  to  say  nothing  of  eminent  preachers  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  Dutch 
Beformed  and  other  leading  Protestant  sects.  He  laid  down  his  own  law  of  execu- 
tive service :  "  We  may  take  all  the  comfort  God  gives  us,  but  we  must  defend  the 
post  at  which  he  places  us,  though  it  should  cost  us  wearisome  days  and  sleepless 
nights."  His  opinion  of  the  controversies  and  bigotries  that  disgrace  the  sacrod 
oause  of  Christianity  is  given  in  full :  "  If  the  Christianity  of  to-day  should  bring 
in  a  millennium,  it  would  take  two  or  three  more  millenniums  to  make  this  world  fit 
to  live  in."  Princeton  and  Brown  bestowed  upon  him  the  college  honors  of  D.  D. 
and  LL.  D. 

Tho  roll  of  trustees  of  Union  College  from  first  to  last  leaves  out  few  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  State.  No  educational  man  in  America  has  more  widely  gained 
the  admiration  and  high  estimation  of  its  foremost  statesmen  than  Dr.  Nott.  Many 
of  the  ablest  of  the  public  men  of  New  York  and  other  States — Spencer,  Root,  and, 
above  all,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Rice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  not  only  graduates  of  Union  but  largely  molded  by  the  infiuenco  of 
tho  great  president.  He  became  one  of  the  moat  powerful  advocates  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation,  though  always  doubtful  of  the  political  policy  of  State  prohibi- 
tion. He  was  on  record,  in  opposition  to  his  local  interest,  against  slavery  in  the 
abstract  and  the  policy  of  slavery  extension. 

But  in  no  direction  was  the  influence  of  Dr.  Nott  felt — especially  during  the  early 
years  of  his  administration — more  decisively  than  in  the  movement  for  universal 
education  in  his  adopted  State.  Coming  from  Connecticut,  where  the  common 
school  had  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  he  saw  clearly  the  diflicultics 
and  dangers  that  beset  any  movement  for  the  introduction  of  a  common  system  of 
public  instruction.  It  was  significant  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  presidency 
fell  in  tho  years  of  the  earliest  experiment  at  organizing  the  people^s  school  in  New 
York— 1812  to  1832.  The  first  State  superintendent  of  education  in  New  York,  Gid- 
eon Hawley,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  as  was  also  the  ablest  of  his  suc- 
cessors, John  C.  Spencer.  From  Union  College  went  forth  Dr.  Wayland,  who  threw 
the  powerful  influence  of  Brown  University  on  tbe  side  of  the  final  movement  in 
Bhode  Island  in  favor  of  popular  education.  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  state  education  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a  professor  in  Union  and  son-in- 
law  to  Dr.  Nott.  Dr.  Robert  Breckinridge,  who  saved  the  commoit>school  of  Ken- 
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tiMky,  was  also  one  of  the  graduates  of  Union.  President  Tappan,  the  creator  of 
the  University  of  Michigan;  President  Hager,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass. ;  William  H.  McGaffey,  eminent  as  an  educator  and  compiler  of  common- 
school  books  in  Virginia  and  Ohio;  Dr.  Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College,  Mas- 
sachusettSy  and  Jeremiah  Day,  president  of  Yale  College,  were  also  Union  men. 

Of  the  4,850  students  of  Union  College  up  to  1854,  885  were  clergymen,  1,070  law- 
yers, 265  physicians,  225  teachef s  and  professors,  and  95  farmers.  Two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  Martin  Van  Bnren  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  scores  of  men  in  the 
higher  public  and  industrial  life  were  the  pupils  of  this  groat  school.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  William  L.  Maroy,  Governor  Rice  of  Massachusetts,  John  V.  L.  Pryne,  John 
H.  Reynolds,  Erastus  Root,  William  Cassidy,  Preston  King,  Amos  Dean,  John  Van 
Bnren,  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Peter  Gansevoort,  T.  Romycn  Beck  of  New  York,  and  Albert 
Barnes  and  Theodore  Clapp,  both  clergymen  of  great  public  influence  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  were  of  the  number.  It  is  doubtful  If  any  American  college  ever 
66nt  forth  a  larger  number  of  influential  men  in  public  and  professional  life  thui 
Union  during  the  sixty-two  years'  presidency  of  Dr.  Nott.  In  Governor  William  H. 
Seward  and  in  John  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
he  gave  to  New  York  the  most  important  agents  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
common  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth. 


EMMA   WILLARD. 

While  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Nott  was  going  on  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
another  enterprise,  fraught  with  equally  decisive  results  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  nation,  was  inaugurated  at  the  new  city  of  Troy,  20  miles  to  the  east,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  from  Albany.  This  was  the  establishment,  in  1820,  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  with  the  cooperation 
of  her  husband.  Dr.  John  Willard.  Although  but  5  miles  f^om  the  capital,  Troy  was, 
in  more  than  one  respect,  half  a  century  away  from  its  neighboring  city  of  Albany. 
The  latter  was  the  center  of  the  solid  conservatism  of  the  ancient  Dutch  regime;  a 
rural  capital  city,  where  the  active  end  of  society  revolved  about  the  yearly  meeting 
of  the  legislature  and  the  residence  of  the  State  officials ;  a  city  that,  until  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Nott  and  his  new  Presbyterian  Church,  had  failed  even  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  its  superior  families,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  neglect,  until  1850,  of  any  substantial  arrangement  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  its  people.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Union  College  or  the  school 
of  Mrs.  Willard  to  have  become  the  characteristic  institutions  they  were  if  located 
at  Albany,  even  as  late  as  1820.  Dr.  Nott  wisely  planted  himself  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization,  at  Schenectady,  as  a  point  "out  West."  Mrs.  Willard,  after  the  usual 
discouraging  experience  with  New  York  legislators  of  that  period,  left  the  little 
village  of  Waterford,  where  for  two  years  she  had  supported  a  school,  and  accepted 
the  ofier  of  Troy  to  furnish  a  $5,000  schoolhouse  with  a  public  gift  of  $4,000  and 
private  subscriptions,  that  in  this  new  city,  practically  a  New  England  colony 
on  the  Hudson,  her  great  experiment  might  be  tried  for  the  higher  education  of 
American  girls. 

As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Nott  and  so  many  of  the  educational  agitators  and  actors  of 
this  period  of  educational  transition  in  New  York,  Emma  Hart  was  a  New  England 
girl,  straight  out  of  the  center  of  Yankeedom.  She  was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  in 
1787,  the  year  when  Manassah  Cutler,  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  waa 
manipulating  the  congress  of  the  confederation  in  behalf  of  the  magnificent  gift 
of  the  national  public  lands  to  the  New  Northwest,  which  gave  this  empire  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  the  first  great  lift  toward  its  proud  elevation  of  public  education, 
to-day  its  best  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  She  was  the  sixteenth  of  her 
father's  seventeen  children,  the  youngest  being  Almira,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lincoln 
Phelps,  who,  in  her  day  and  place,  was  the  true  **  other  half"  of  th,is  pair  of  great 
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Connecticat  girls.  She  oame  of  good  stock.  Her  mother,  a  second  wife  and  the 
parent  of  ten  of  the  seventeen  children,  was  one  of  those  devoted,  thoaghtfal,  per- 
sistent women  who  seem  bom  to  refresh  the  generations  by  the  gift  of  great  daugh- 
ters and  sons.  While  yet  little  children,  Emma  and  an  older  sister  were  sent  out 
every  year^  at  the  time  of  carding  and  sorting  the  wool  of  which  the  family  clothing 
was  niade,  to  scatter  the  remnants  for  which  there  was  no  home  nse  on  the  bashes 
that  the  birds  might  gather  them  up  to  bnild  their  nests — a  beautiful  prophecy  of 
the  big  nest  for  the  shelter  and  training  of  American  girls  built  by  Emma  forty 
years  later  at  Troy.  Her  father  was  one  of  that  class  of  religionists  who,  even  at 
that  early  day,  revolted  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength  fjrom  the  terrible 
theology  and  Ironclad  bigotry  of  the  old  Puritan  creed  and  social  order.  Being 
compelled,  as  an  official  act  by  his  position  in  the  church,  to  prosecute  two  men  who 
refused  to  pay  the  regulation  parish  tax  to  support  a  church  in  which  they  did  not 
believe,  he  did  his  duty — ^paid  the  tax  himself,  took  the  men  out  of  jail,  and  ''freed 
his  conscience''  by  leaving  the  church,  into  which  he  could  not  be  coaxed  again  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  out  of  such  a  combination  of  deep  religions  mother  faith 
and  love  for  all  God's  creatures  and  the  father's  defiant  courage  in  **  forcing  the  fight" 
of  dissent  that  the  character  of  this  most  womanly  of  women,  most  courageous  and 
capable  of  educational  reformers,  was  all  compact. 

Her  education  until  the  ago  of  15  was  obtained  from  her  parents,  with  the  aid  of 
tho  ordinary  district  school  of  the  day.  After  15  she  spent  two  years  with  Dr. 
Miner,  where  she  studied  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  her  examinations,  even  wrapping 
herself  in  a  big  overcoat  and  sitting  on  a  horse  block  in  her  father's  woodshed  to 
study  her  lessons  while  the  home  resounded  with  the  racket  and  roof-splitting  fun 
of  a  3'oung  people's  party  within.  At  the  age  of  17  she  was  urged  to  open  a  school 
for  young  children  in  her  native  village.  The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  spent 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  bring  her  crowd  of  incorrigible  youngsters  into  any  condi- 
tion of  obedience  or  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  young  schoolmistress.  At  the 
noon  recess  she  supplied  herself  with  a  bundle  of  stout  rods  and  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  in  administering  a  sound  thrashing  to  every  member  of  tho  school.  After- 
wards that  particular  school  understood  that ''  order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  At  the 
close  of  the  term  her  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  established  at  home  and  ''through 
the  region '  round  about." 

From  this  exx>erience  she  turned  again  to  her  own  schooling,  and  spent  two  years  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  two  of  the  best  schools  of  the  town,  with  tuition  at  "two  and  six- 
pence and  board  at  12  shillings  a  week."  This  was  the  end  of  her  school  life,  although 
she  remained  a  persistent  student  until  the  end  of  her  life  at  the  age  of  83.  She 
returned  to  teach  the  academy  at  Berlin,  from  which  she  was  soon  invited  to  attract- 
ive positions  in  three  States.  She  lingered  at  tho  old  academy  at  Westfield,  Mass., 
a  few  months  on  her  way  to  her  final  New  England  work  at  Middlebury,  Yt.  Here 
she  established  a  school  for  girls  which  soon  made  itself  felt  in  such  fashion  that  the 
great  dons  of  Middlebury  College  condescended  to  attend  its  examinations  and  com- 
mencements and  warmly  praised  the  young  schoolmistress,  with  the  qualification 
that  "it  would  be  altogether  irregular  for  her  and  her  girls  to  be  seen  on  similar 
occasions  at  the  college."  But  already  this  bright  young  maiden  had  "taken  the 
measure"  of  the  college  itself,  and  asked  herself  tho  decisive  question  that  nobody 
but  a  wise  and  brave  woman  can  answer,  Why  can  not  the  girls  of  America  be 
admittted  inside  the  iron  gate  through  which  their  brothers  pass  into  the  enchanted 
land  of  the  higher  education  f 

Happily  for  her  and  the  cause  she  so  magnificently  represented  for  half  a  century, 
she  was  now  turned  aside  into  the  "green  pastures  and  still  waters"  of  a  happy 
marriage,  and  for  five  years,  until  tho  age  of  30,  lived  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Willard,  a  physician  by  profession,  then  a  high  official  of  the  State  and  an  enthusi- 
astic political  follower  of  Thomas  Je£ferson,  whose  educational  ideas  he  had  also 
accepted.  The  loss  of  his  political  office  and  financial  reverses  were  the  guiding 
hand  of  Providence  to  lead  the  young  wife  back  to  her  own  great^'ocaiion  as  the 
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pioneer  of  a  snperior  edacatioa  for  yoimg  women,  especially  of  the  great  world 
beyond  the  Berkshire  Hills.  It  would  be  an  nntold  advantage  if  the  ^'ladyprin* 
cipal'^  of  the  American  female  seminary  conld  always^  liko  Emma  Wlllard^  come  te 
her  work  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  common  schools  of  the  people  and  a 
teacher's  experience  in  every  grade  of  elementary'  and  secondary  school,  crowned  by 
a  few  years  of  a  successful  and  happy  marriage.  The  launching  of  thousands  of 
yonng  American  girls,  with  only  the  experience  of  a  few  years  spent  ns  papils  in  an 
exclusive  female  seminary,  oven  ignorant  of  the  common  routine  of  homo  life,  doubly 
oblivious  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  children,  not  oven  aware  there  is  snch  a 
science  and  art  as  pedagogics,  into  the  most  responsible  posts  of  instruction,  often 
the  principalship  of  a  large  school  for  young  women,  is  one  of  the  least  hopefnl  oda* 
cational  signs  of  the  times.  When,  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  27,  furnished  with  that 
experience  of  life  which  to  such  a  woman  includes  the  best  in  the  highest  schooling, 
Emma  Willard  stepped  forward  in  the  reestablishment  of  her  model  school  at  Mid- 
dlobury,  Yt.,  sho  knew  just  what  she  wanted  to  do.  With  the  hearty  cooperatioQ  of 
her  hnsband,  who  managed  the  practical  details  of  tho  enterprise,  she  succeeded  in 
bringing  70  girls  about  her,  and  up  in  the  highlands  of  Vermont  began  to  draw  to 
herself  the  daughters  of  the  most  influential  i>eople  of  the  neighboring  State  of  New 
York. 

She  early  recognized  the  absolute  importance,  in  every  enterprise  of  education, 
of  keeping  herself  and  her  cause  beforo  the  people.  She  had  no  respect  for  the 
absurd  attitude  of  exclusiveness  and  overstrained  public  reserve  by  which  a  class 
of  schools  for  American  girls  seeks  tho  patronage  of  the  peculiar  type  of  families 
whose  ambition  seems  to  be  to  educate  their  daughters  ''under  glass. ^'  Emma  Wil- 
lard  was  a  woman  of  tho  people,  not  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  being  an  educational  dema- 
gogue, appealing  to  the  false  pride  and  cheap  ambition  of  the  great  crowd  whoso  desire 
is  to  clutch  the  prize  of  high  position  and  eminent  success  without  the  labor  by 
which  no  real  place  in  American  society  can  be  secured  and  retained.  But  she 
stepped  forth  at  once  as  a  superior  woman,  sure  of  her  own  position,  knowing  what 
she  would  do,  claiming  by  her  right  as  the  representative  of  thousands  of  yonng 
American  women  to  demand  the  approval  and  cooi>eration  of  the  most  inflnential 
men  and  women  of  the  time.  While  yet  at  Middlebnry  she  began  that  habit  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  distingnished  public  men  of  the  timo  which  was  so  large 
an  element  in  her  future  success.  She  wrote  to  President  Monroe,  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  other  less  celebrated  but  influential  gentlemen  in  New  York,  unfolding  her 
plans  through  her  letters  and  a  prospectus  of  a  college  for  girls,  carefully  prepared 
by  herself,  and  such  as  had  not  until  that  timo  been  addressed  to  the  educational 
public  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  was  seven  years  before  the  city  of  Boston  had  attempted 
to  establish  its  free  high  school  for  girls,  which  after  a  brief  existence  was  abolished 
and  waited  a  generation  for  its  resurrection.  There  were  already  a  few  schools  for 
girls  in  New  England,  and  fewer  still  in  tho  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  tbe 
claims  of  a  thorough  and  extended  system  of  education  were  acknowledged.  But 
these  were  generally  of  an  exclusive  type,  accessible  chiefly  to  the  daughters  of  the 
educated  and  well-to-do  famUios  of  the  leading  cities.  Mary  Lyon  ha<l  not  yet  gone 
forth  in  Massachusetts  on  her  great  work  of  making  the  secondary  education  so  cheap 
that  the  girls  of  the  poorer  class  of  fanners  and  mechanics  could  '*  work  their  way" 
up  to  an  educational  outfit  for  good  service  in  the  school  and  church.  Mrs.  WiUard's 
eyo  was  upon  tho  whole  country.  She  realized  that  New  England  could  safely  bo 
left  to  make  its  own  way  to  tho  best  results,  while  the  great  new  world  opening 
beyond  the  Hudson  and  the  old  States  extending  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  the 
most  inviting  field  in  which  to  plant  an  institution  of  national  proportions. 

Sho  first  made  a  lodgment  in  Waterford,  a  suburban  village  of  Albany  and  Troy, 
invited  by  a  few  families  whose  daughters  had  attended  her  Vermont  school.  She 
at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Governor  Do  Witt  Clinton,  the  foremost  public 
man  that  had  yet  appe.ircd  in  the  State  government  of  New  York,  tl^e  obstinate  and 
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intelligent  friend  of  education  in  all  its  relations  to  a  saperior  Common wealtli.  By 
his  approval,  through  his  messages  to  the  legislature  and  the  assistance  of  a  group 
of  the  foremost  men  then  gathered  about  the  capital,  she  obtained  a  charter  for  her 
school  in  Waterford,  under  tho  patronage,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  board  of  regents, 
Tvith  the  expectation  of  being  admitted  to  the  distribution  of  tho  small  annual 
income  of  the  literary  fund.  Her  application  for  an  appropriation  and  endowment 
by  the  State,  similar  to  that  by  which  Union  College  had  been  lifted  from  tho  obscur- 
ity of  a  small  village  academy  to  a  position  among  tho  great  colleges  of  tho  country, 
after  two  years  of  alternate  hope  and  disappointment,  fell  to  tho  ground,  although 
backed  by  the  great  influonco  of  the  governor  and  other  powerful  friends. 

Already  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  denominational  academy  and  college, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  of  popular  education  in  the 
States  beyond  the  Hudson,  was  felt  in  tho  influence  that  defeated  the  movement 
which  would  have  made  the  Mary  WiUard  Seminary  the  Yassar  College  of  New  York 
half  a  century  before  its  establishment  at  Poughkeepsie.  Convinced  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  source  of  patronage  and  material  aid  in  dealing  with  tho  legislature, 
and  with  a  decided  sense  of  disillusion  in  her  enthusiastic  and  reverent  estimate  of 
the  "fathers  of  the  State,*'  she  turned  in  1820  to  the  offer  of  the  young  and  progress- 
ive city  of  Troy,  then  and  for  many  years  after  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent of  the  new  American  towns.  The  city  corporation  raised  $4,000  by  tax. 
Another  fund  was  raised  by  subscription.  A  brick  building  60  by  40  feet,  three 
stories  above  the  basement,  was  erected  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  The  building 
was  rented  to  Dr.  Willard  by  the  city  government,  and  in  1821  the  beginning  was 
made  of  the  most  celebrated  school  for  girls  that  had  been  hitherto  known  in  the 
New  World,  and  according  to  eminent  authorities  no  school  of  equal  influence  was 
then  known  in  Europe. 

Her  model  school  was  now  a  fact,  housed  in  a  spacious  building  in  the  heart  of  a 
progressive  and  friendly  community,  in  the  best  possible  situation  to  cover  the 
entire  space  of  the  old  Atlautic  and  new  Western  school  public.  But  this  was  only 
the  material  beginning  of  the  new  education  that  was  to  be  tho  living  soul  of  the 
institution.  She  showed  her  wisdom  by  discarding  the  name  ''  college,"  under  which 
BO  many  inferior  schools  were  already  masquerading  before  a  credulous  public,  and 
then  and  always  was  the  "principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary."  Her  leading 
teachers  were  largely  from  the  class  of  young  women  she  had  already  educated,  and 
her  younger  sister,  now  a  young  widow  and  an  accomplished  woman,  for  nine  years 
was  her  alter  ego  in  the  practical  work  of  the  seminary.  She  decided  at  onee  that 
while  the  general  education  in  a  way  more  exhaustive  and  thorough  than  had  hith- 
erto been  known  was  an  important  need  of  American  girls  as  an  outfit  for  home 
and  social  life,  this  could  never  be  achieved  until  a  superior  race  of  women  teachers 
was  educated  to  take  the  places  of  the  class  of  broken-down  females,  second-rate 
"masters,"  and  inferior  instructors  who  were  established  as  the  principals  and  man- 
agers of  the  regulation  "  female  college."  Her  seminary  at  once  became  the  great 
normal  school  for  tho  training  of  young  women  for  the  office  of  teaching  their  own 
sex;  the  first  great  school  that  began  and  continued  through  its  long  and  splendid 
career  with  this  intention  at  its  heart. 

To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  that  a  system  of  student  aid  should  be  inau- 
gurated, whereby  a  large  class  of  superior  young  women,  unable  to  incur  the  expense 
of  $500  a  year,  could  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  the  institution.  This  she  took  in 
hand  as  her  own  vocation,  and  by  a  system  of  loans  to  her  pupils,  not  half  of  which 
conld  ever  be  repaid,  sho  expended  $75,000  during  the  years  of  her  principalship,  one 
of  the  most  reliable  contributions  to  the  education  of  woman  that  had  been  made  at 
this  period  of  American  history. 

Then  came  up  the  great  necessity  of  the  improvement  of  text-books  suitable  for 
tho  education  of  young  women.  She  at  once  determined  on  a  class  of  manuals  higher 
than  those  used  in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  to  make  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
structure  and  literature  of  the  language  a  prominent  feature  in  the  cniTiculunf .    This 
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iieoessitated  the  making  of  Baitable  books  of  instraction.  Her  attention  wm  fint 
called  to  the  study  of  geography,  which  had  been  only  recently  admitted  into  the 
eovrse  of  stady  in  any  class  of  schools.  Beginning  with  the  fnndamental  proposi- 
tion, ''However  well  it  may  be  for  a  man  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  geogK4>hy, 
yet  it  is  better  for  him  to  have  a  sonnd  judgment  and  a  well-established  intellect,'' 
she  called  to  her  aid  Mr.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Connecticut,  the  foremost  prac- 
tical American  geographer  of  his  day,  and  in  1821  published  the  first  American 
geography  that  proposed  the  instruction  of  that  science  by  appeal  to  the  eye  through 
maps  and  charts  and  the  accumulation  of  material  in  portable  shape  to  be  carried  in 
the  memory.  In  this  career,  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  schoolbooks,  with  several 
volumes  of  history  and  science,  including  the  famous  Temple  of  Fame,  a  valuable 
chart  of  universal  history,  she  persisted  during  her  life.  Her  text-books  at  the  time 
were  a  great  step  in  advance,  had  a  circulation  of  1,000,000  copies,  and  wero  only 
superseded  by  others  made  in  the  light  of  past  experience  in  the  expanding  move- 
ments of  instruction.  She  was  also  a  prolific  author  of  articles  and  public  addresses, 
often  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  home  and  social  life  of  American  society.  Her 
habit  of  correspondence  with  distinguished  people  in  all  departments  of  activity  was 
continued  till  her  death.  She  wrote  a  model  hand,  and  was  in  the  best  sense  a  woman 
of  the  world— beautiful,  accomplished,  high  priucipled,  and  tactful;  but  with  all 
her  womanly  and  social  attainments  concentrated  on  one  supreme  interest — ^the  eleva- 
tion of  American  young  womanhood  by  the  lever  of  an  improved  system  of  education 
of  a  genuine  American  type. 

Another  and  most  important  step  was  taken  in  her  refusal  to  organize  her  school 
on  the  regulation  denominational  religious  platform.  Her  father's  experience  had 
long  since  made  of  the  daughter  at  once  a  most  devout  and  loyal  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian oburch,  a  thorough  hater  of  bigotry,  and  a  dissenter  from  the  ordmary  ideas  of 
denominational  partisanship.  Her  letter  to  Bev.  Dr.  Beaman,  then  the  head  of  the 
Albany  Protestant  pulpit,  declining  his  offer  to  assume  the  office  of  religious  instructor 
and  pastoral  guide  to  her  seminary,  and  outlining  her  own  ideal  of  religions  instruc- 
tion in  a  girl's  college,  is  still  excellent  reading,  and  at  that  day  must  have  exerted 
a  groat  influence  in  high  educational  quarters.  Her  plan  was  to  leave  her  girls  free 
to  attend  the  church  of  their  own  choice  and  derive  f^om  their  pastors  such  spiritual 
nid  and  comfort  as  might  be  desired.  But  she  assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving 
a  "  course  of  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  being 
careful  to  stop  at  the  point  where  the  different  Christian  sects  divide."  In  a  letter  to 
Catborine  E.  Beecher,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1829,  she  outlined  her  idea  on  the  rising 
question  of  the  generation,  ''  woman's  rights,"  but  conservative  in  thought,  she  waa 
evrr  miudful  of  the  fact  that  her  own  seminary  was  a  nursery  of  the  great  idea  of 
the  progress  of  American  womanhood  toward  the  goal  of  equal  influence  in  Ameri- 
can life,  which  is  now  the  note  of  the  higher  society  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  school  organized  on  this  principle  at  once  assumed  a 
leadership  in  American  education.  Her  pupils  were  largely  drawn  from  the  most 
influential  families  of  the  whole  country  and  from  the  remarkable  class  of  able  and 
accomplished  girls  who  sought  their  outfit  for  a  career  of  usefulness.  The  pecuniary 
outcome  of  the  institution  and  the  liberality  of  her  patrons  placed  her  above  tlie 
necessity  of  that  demoralizing  yearly  hunt  for  pupils  that  so  degrades,  especially  a 
seminary  for  girls.  In  1825  her  husband  died,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  younger 
sister,  already  a  distinguished  teacher  and  author  of  text-books  and  afterwards  the 
principal  of  excellent  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  she  assumed  the  entire 
pontrol  of  the  enterprise  with  eminent  success,  until  she  delivered  it  into  the  handa 
Ml*  her  son  ond  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Willard,  in  1838,  at  the  end  of  a  career  of 
^^Miuampled  prosperity.  After  the  unhappy  experience  of  an  unfortunate  mairiagey 
\y  yww  which  she  disentangled  herself  with  the  resolution  and  common  sense  conspicu- 
ys\H  IM  hI  I  lior  undertakings,  she  established  herself  as  a  resident  in  the  school  grounds 
v^  \\vs  |H»lnvod  seminary  at  Troy  and  gave  herself  to  a  life  of  beneficent  activity.  She 
\x  Si  ttM'rt'  'y  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  girls  in  Gr^ce.    She  ^ 
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active  in  the  nsaal  charitalilo  and  miBsionary  enterprises  of  the  day.  On  several 
visits  to  Enrope  she  mad^  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  people,  and  was  heartily 
appreciated  in  the  highest  ednoational  circles,  being  the  especial  friend  of  Maria 
Edgeworth  and  the  Marqais  de  Lafayette. 

Bat  she  did  not  leave  this  world  until  she  had  crowned  her  long  and  admirable 
saccess  by  seyeral  years  of  yalaable  labor  in  the  canse  of  common  school  ednoation. 
The  closing  years  of  her  seminary  life,  from  1820  to  1854,  covered  the  central  period 
iu  the  development  of  the  people*s  common  school,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  portion 
of  our  essay.  Under  circumstances  so  painful  that  many  a  noble-hearted  woman  would 
have  fallen  into  despair,  she  found  in  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  a  friend  and  comforter.  At  50 
years  of  age  she  returned  to  her  native  town,  and  for  a  year,  under  the  instruction 
and  oversight  of  this  great  apostle  of  the  new  education,  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Connecticut,  labored  as  a  model  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Ken- 
sington, a  district  of  Berlin,  with  such  eminent  success  that  these  four  country  schools 
became  a  model  for  the  State,  and  nothing  but  the  popular  reaction  that  threw  Dr. 
Barnard  out  of  his  position  and  the  State  back  for  a  brief  time  upon  the  failure  of 
the  past  geueration  prevented  her  from  leading  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
^normal  school  of  the  State.  Returning  to  Troy,  she  became  at  once  interested  in  the 
important  movement  in  public  instruction  in  the  State  by  which  the  system  of  county 
snpcrintendents  had  taken  the  place  of  the  inefficient  managemeut  of  the  boards  of 
township  commissioners  complicated  with  district  trusteeship.  She  began  a  series 
of  extended  journeys  through  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  in  which  she  visited 
several  of  the  more  important  counties^  addressed  great  bodies  of  teachers  and  peo- 
ple, attended  large  educational  conventions,  and  in  all  ways  illustrated  what  may  be 
done  at  a  critical  period  of  the  school  life  of  a  community  by  a  ministry  of  education 
which  includes  all  the  elements  of  a  Christian  civilization  in  its  comprehensive  scope. 

Her  last  years  were  signalized  by  a  patriotic  and  most  Christian  effort  to  stay  the 
rising  tide  of  civil  war  in  1860.  Relying  greatly  on  her  personal  influence,  not  real- 
ising fully  that  the  country  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  where  the  final  des- 
tiny of  the  people,  in  the  language  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  to  be  "  all  free  or  all 
slave/'  she  went  to  Washington  with  a  memorial  signed  by  4,000  American  women 
in  her  hands,  which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  Crit. 
tenden,  of  Kentucky,  and  by  Governor  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  while  this  patriotic  plea  for  peace  and  brotherhood  failed 
of  effect  and  was  subjected  to  the  natural  misapprehension  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  both  sections,  it  was  in  itself  an  indirect  testimony  to  the 
peril  of  the  neglect  of  universal  education  through  vast  regions  of  the  country, 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  record  as  a  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the  colo- 
nial and  early  national  period.  Had  the  wise  and  earnest  warnings  of  all  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Republic — Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  Marshall,  and 
Cutler — been  followed  by  the  early  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  education, 
reaching  from  the  country  district  school  to  the  State  university,  and  had  the  higher 
education  of  the  old  thirteen  States  been  developed  on  the  broad  and  practical  lines 
of  advance  of  which  Union  College  was  the  most  successful  experiment,  this  dire 
calamity  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  modem  times  would  have  been  averted  and  the 
national  curse  of  negro  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  through  the  peaceful 
methods  of  public  life,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  people  in  all  portions  of 
the  Union. 

But,  repelled  in  her  effort  for  the  arrest  of  hostilities,  Mrs.  Willard  fell  at  once  into 
her  own  place  as  a  most  intense  and  patriotic  supjiorter  of  the  Union  cause,  as  far  as 
bcr  advanced  age  and  afflictions  would  permit.  She  died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  83, 
her  life  having  been  consecrated  for  sixty-six  years,  f^om  the  age  of  17,  to  the  grand 
ministry  of  education.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  woman  in  American  life  has  lived 
out  her  career  in  a  way  more  womanly,  with  such  profit  to  so  many  young  women, 
with  such  an  amplitude  of  influence  ranging  through  all  departments  of  society. 
Her  pupils  had  beer.  nu*xi^%xl  by  the  thousand.    Her  text-books  h%d  been  used  by 
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moltitades  of  the  most  inflaenlial  teaehera  in  tho  eonntry.  Her  labors  lor  oommon 
schoolB  were  apjureciated  not  onl j  in  two  States  bat  known  all  oyer  the  land.  Her 
seminary  became  the  model  for  many  schoolB,  and  ber  teachers  carried  her  plana  and 
the  spirit  of  her  instmction  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Emma  Willard  doubtless  had  her  limitations  and  weaknesses,  like  all  who  live  on 
the  high  plane  of  human  estimation .  But  when  we  met  her  for  the  first  time,  in  1860, 
still  as  enthusiastic  as  a  young  schoolmistress,  in  attendanoe  on  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  we  felt  that  It  would  be  many  a  year  before  the 
country  ''  would  look  upon  her  like  again  .^  At  the  death  of  her  son  and  his  wife 
the  school  was  suspended.  But  its  site  has  been  adorned  by  a  memorial  statue  and 
building  in  the  city  she  served  so  faithfully,  erected  by  the  children  and  desc^idants 
of  the  mothers  who  sat  under  her  powerful  and  inspiring  administration  of  the  educa- 
tion that  educates,  in  the  noble  foundation  that  has  just  been  laid  for  the  Emma 
WiUard  College  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Troy  Seminary. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  period  of  tho  great  national  revival  of  tho  common  school 
approached  its  inauguration  in  1830-1840,  the  half-eonscioas  premonition  of  the  people 
for  great  impending  events,  always  evident  to  the  careful  obscrverof  American  life, 
was  more  than  evident  in  New  York.  The  settlement  of  western  New  York,  prac- 
tically tho  first  "Great  West  '^  to  tho  people  of  New  England,  was  being  rapidly  sUm* 
ulated  by  the  coming  of  steam  navigation  and  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It 
was  a  prophetic  instinct  of  his  fnturo  that  sent  young  William  H.  Seward  from  his 
home  in  Florida,  Orange  County,  on  the  Hudson,  first  to  Union  College  and  after- 
wards to  Auburn,  then  a  new  village  on  the  extreme  frontier,  as  his  place  of  abode. 
The  new  population  of  the  State  west  of  Schenectady  was  largely  of  New  England 
origin,  who  brought  to  their  beautifiil  new  homes  the  peculiar  habit  of  "  spreading 
themselves''  and  '^ stirring  up  things'* — chief  among  all  things  the  importunity  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  people.  We  have  seen  that  a  memorial  from  the  new  ci  ty 
of  Rochester  had  already  made  a  stir  in  the  legislature.  The  educational  journal  of 
Francis  D wight,  printed  first  in  one  of  the  western  towns  of  the  State,  had  awakened 
an  interest.  Tlio  great  influence  of  James  Wadsworth  in  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict school  libraries  and  generally  in  the  advocacy  of  popular  schools  was  a  power- 
ful addition  to  tho  movement.  The  interesting  experiment  of  the  ''public  school 
society  "  in  the  chief  city  of  New  York  had  demonstrated  two  things:  (1)  That  the 
people  of  that  metropolis  would  demand  a  system  of  popular  education  free  from 
ecclesiastical  direction ;  (2)  That  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  no  private  organ- 
ization, however  respectable  and  above  suspicion  of  sinister  motive,  could  con- 
tinue to  handle  the  educational  affairs  of  a  great  city.  The  association  met  its  death- 
blow in  the  great  debate  on  **  Religion  in  the  common  schools,'*  precipitated  by- 
Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  interest  of  subsidizing  the  parochial  schools  of  his  churcli. 
The  outcome  of  this  able  discussion  was  that,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  ]>eople 
indorsed  tho  conclusions  of  the  opponents  of  this  scheme,  their  own  argument  would 
upset  any  private  organization  in  its  attempt  to  make  the  State  tributary  to  its 
plan  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  public  school  society  and  its  absorption  into  the  common  school  board  of  the 
city.  In  the  vote  in  1851  on  the  acceptance  of  a  free-school  system  by  the  State,  the 
favorable  majorities  in  the  cities  of  Now  York  and  Albany  were  the  most  decisive  in 
the  Commonwealth ;  indeed,  with  a  few  smaller  cities,  constituted  the  entire  majority. 

The  endeavor  to  subsidize  the  academies  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  although  a  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  public  education,  kept 
allvo  the  conviction  that  the  teaching  force  of  the  State  must  be  improved  and  that 
only  the  people  in  their  primary  function  of  founder,  supi)ortcr,  and  supervisor  of 
nublio  education  was  competent  for  its  success. 

In  183^  could  be  seen  a  group  of  important  schools  that  were  making  the  capital 
citv  Alhany^  "the  most  important  center  of  education  for  a  generation  to  como. 
Amonff  the  admirable  public  men  whose  careers  make  it  easy  to  believe  all  that  may 
\    affinned  of  the  influence  of  the  original  emigration  from  Holland  i^  the  making^ 
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of  the  Empire  State  vas  Stephen  Van  ReaaBelaer,  of  the  great  iamily  whose  jiosscs- 
Bkms  indudecl  a  good  part  of  the  three  counties  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Columbia. 
Bc^n  in  afflnenoe  and  ctmnected  by  marriage  urith  the  most  conservative,  social,  and 
political  class  in  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  far- 
seeiag  of  the  atatesmen  of  his  day«  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  Cou- 
grate;  lieatenaat-gOTwnor  and  candidate  for  governor  of  the  State;  one  of  the 
original  eommissionrafi  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  an  associate  with  De  Witt  Clinton  in 
thai  important  enterprise.  He  was  the  foroaiost  and  most  important  member  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  promoter  of  the  first  geological  survey  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  At  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  he  sent  an  eminent 
popular  lecturer  on  a  tour  of  its  entire  extent  to  wake  up  an  interest  in  natural 
seienoo  by  free  addresses,  illustrated  with  apjmratus  and  instructions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  cabinets.  In  1836  he  projected  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy, 
with  the  iK^e  of  support  jfrom  the  legislature.  Defeated  in  this,  like  Mrs.  Willard, 
he  supported  this  important  school  of  the  high  industrial  scientific  tyx>e  largely  at 
his  own  expense  for  fourteen  yeius. 

This  concentration  of  schools  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  arouud  the 
capital  city,  Union  College,  the  Rensselaer  School  of  Technology,  and  Mrs.  Willard's 
seminary  at  Troy,  with  the  Albany  male  and  female  academies,  was  making  Albany 
the  moat  important  educational  center  of  the  State.  The  growing  interest  in  his> 
torical  literature  shown  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  State  library,  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Homes,  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  for  the  use  of  a 
public  man  in  ihe  country,  the  establishment  of  the  medical  and  law  departments  of 
the  projected  State  university,  the  foundation  of  the  geological  and  other  scientific 
surreys  of  the  State  illustrated  by  the  fine  collections  in  Geological  Hall,  the  annual 
gathering  in  the  city  of  the  most  accomplished  and  influential  body  of  people  around 
the  legislatura,  the  appearance  on  the  field  of  politics  of  a  younger  generation  of 
public  men,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  the  famous  group  that  followed  the  fortunes  of 
William  H.  Seward,  reinforced  later  by  Horstee  Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
repreeenting  the  rising  power  of  the  new  metropolitan  journalism,  itself  almost  a 
department  of  the  common  school,  the  rise  of  the  corresponding  agency,  the  popu- 
lar  lecture  tiiat  culminated  in  the  period  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  appearance  in 
Albany  of  a  remarkable  group  of  young  artists,  Page,  the  Harts,  Palmer,  Boughton, 
Themiwon,  and  others,  the  great  influence  of  the  large  body  of  capable  political 
speakers  in  which  New  York  then  surpassed  all  States  and  sections  of  the  Union — 
all  these  developments  of  a  broad  culture  were  prophetic  of  a  revival  of  the  people's 
common  school  as  the  comer  stone  on  which  the  fabric  of  the  secondary,  higher,  and 
all  true  education  must  rely  for  its  permanent  foundation. 

The  board  of  regents  still  held  on  at  the  capital  city  a  respectable,  almost  veuer> 
able,  testimonial  in  behalf  of  what  should  bo  attempted  by  the  Commonwealth. 
And,  finally,  the  great  uprising  in  the  East  in  favor  of  popular  education,  responded 
to  by  the  corresponding  revival  in  the  new  Northwest,  was  calling  as  with  a 
thousand  voices  to  the  Empire  State  to  add  to  all  its  previous  honors  the  crowning 
distinction  of  the  leadership  of  the  American  people  in  a  new  organization  and 
administration  of  the  American  common  school. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

A  popular  historian  of  New  Jersey  prefaces  the  first  chapter  of  hio  elaborate 
account  of  the  schools  of  the  State  by  the  flattering  announcement:  *'From  the 
first.  New  Jersey  was  in  advance  of  every  American  State  in  education. ''  The 
record  of  the  educational  achievement  of  this  colony  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  already  made  in  a  previous  essay  will  explain  the  significance  of  this  remark 
and  illustrate  the  patriotic  intention  of  the  average  local  American  historian  to  mag- 
nify his  own  beloved  Commonwealth  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  In  one 
respect  it  may  possibly  be  said  that  New  Jersey,  from  the  first,  was»  in  adviance  of 
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all  other  of  the  American  States.  Thia  was  in  the  persistence  with  which  the  eccle- 
siastical idea  of  the  sectarian  parochial  schools  was  kept  before  the  people  by  the 
leading  clergy  and  the  churches  of  every  religions  body  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

The  history  of  education  in  New  Jersey,  among  the  older  colonies,  in  one  respect 
is  almost  an  anticipation  of  the  record  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  new  Northwest. 
In  both  these  important  States  the  American  common  school  fought  its  way  up  to 
its  complete  establishment  against  the  intense  and  persistent  opposition  of  a  hostile 
party  composed  of  the  most  influential  classes  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  Indiana 
the  conflict  was  greatly  complicated  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  efforts  to  establish 
negro  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution,  although  the  jealousy  of  the  Southern 
religious  leaders  was  an  important  feature  in  the  contest.  But  in  New  Jersey  there 
was  a  long  delay  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  securing  the  possession  of  a 
system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  which  brings  us  down 
to  the  year  1871. 

We  have  already  seen  how  at  once  on  the  settlement  of  the  colony  in  1638  the 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  afterwards  the  Quaker  settlers  established,  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  churches,  a  school  of  the  sect,  though  in  many  of  the  communities  the 
people  relied  on  the  clergy  for  the  secular  schooling  of  their  children.  We  have 
also  seen  how  absolutely  inefiScient  was  this  method  of  overcoming  the  illiteracy 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  colonization,  was  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  civilization, 
and  how  abortive  were  the  efforts  of  the  people,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  to 
obtain  a  good  working  system  of  instruction  outside  the  limits  of  sectarian  domi- 
nation. We  have  also  borne  testimony  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian people  in  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  the  building  up 
of  several  important  academic  schools,  as  well  as  the  extended  influence  through  the 
Southern  colonies  of  eminent  educators  sent  from  Princeton  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  higher  education.  The  statement  that  the  appropriation  of  an  island 
opposite  the  present  city  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  educational  purposes  in  1683  was 
the  first  school  fund  in  America,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  in  every  American 
colony  from  the  first  similar  appropriations  for  local  purposes  were  constantly  being 
made.  The  permissive  law  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1693  has  also  been 
shown  to  have  been  practically  of  no  avail.  The  same  influence  that  persisted  until 
1838  against  the  founding  of  a  public  school  system  and,  even  until  1850,  left  the 
common  school  in  a  state  that  exposed  it  to  the  contempt  of  its  friends,  could  be 
trusted  to  nullify  the  success  of  any  permissive  scheme  of  public  schooling.  Indeed, 
until  1838  the  entire  school  legislation  of  the  State  was  retarded  by  the  provision 
which  required  that  the  State  moneys  distributed  to  the  towns  should  be  expended 
only  for  the  elementary  schooling  of  children  of  paupers  and  the  poorer  class  of  the 
people. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State,  established  in  1787,  when  the  new  Common- 
wealth had  a  population  of  184,000,  made  no  mention  of  education.  The  first  step  to 
establish  a  permanent  State  school  fund  was  made  in  1816,  when  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  In  1817  this  was  raised  to  $114,000.  In  1820  "  the 
first  general  act  to  authorize  towns  to  raise  money  for  the  suppoii;  of  schools  "  was 
passed  in  the  form  of  a  statute  that  remained  in  force  till  1838,  to  tax  the  public  to 
educate  the  children  of  paupers  and  poor  people. 

In  1824  the  legislature  provided  that  one-tenth  of  all  State  taxes  should  go  to  the 
increase  of  the  school  fund.  In  1828  the  people  of  the  towns  were  authorized  to 
raise  money  in  town  meeting  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses.  In  the  same  year, 
1828,  the  friends  of  an  eflicient  school  system  seem  to  have  made  their  first  impor- 
tant demonstration.  A  committee  of  education  appointed  u  ''central  committee" 
to  work  in  connection  with  local  committees  to  canvas  the  State  and  collect  statis- 
tics of  general  e<lucational  import.  The  result  was  another  demonstration,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  the  inability  of  any  system  of  parochial  schools  either  to  furnish 
the  means  of  education  or  to  persuade  the  people  to  avail  themselvea~of  whatiwas  on 
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the  ground.  It  was  fonncl  that  more  than  one-third  the  children  of  the  State  were 
in  no  school.  Some  of  the  counties  in  their  reports  showed  an  advanced  spirit. 
Essex  advised  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school. 

The  same  result  of  the  sectarian  system  had  been  readied  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  After  a  two  hundred  years*  experiment  in  the  city  of  New  York  it 
was  found  in  1805  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  city  were  not  in  the 
denominational  schoolSi  and  the  famous  Public  School  Society  was  established  by 
nn  association  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tho  city  to  meet  this  crying  need. 
This  association,  the  most  important  and  unselfish  of  all  the  private  combinations  to 
support  public  education  ever  formed  in  our  country,  went  to  its  destruction  on  the 
same  reef  of  denominational  jealousy.  The  same  contention  of  sects  delayed  the 
coming  of  the  common  school  in  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Pennsylvania  until 
a  period  later  thau  the  educational  revival  in  New  England  in  1830-1840. 

The  fact,  always  ignored  or  contradicted  in  the  plan  of  the  advocates  of  this 
method  of  supporting  universal  education  in  this  Republic,  is  that,  like  many  other 
things  passably  good  in  their  day  and  generation,  this  is  a  method  that  can  only  be 
nsed  effectively  under  the  union  of  state  and  church.  All  its  proposed  modifications 
Id  our  country  lead  the  community  to  the  old  notion  that  the  State  shall  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  different  religious  sects  and  either  stand  behind  one  exclusively,  as  in 
the  mediaeval  days,  or,  as  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  divide  its  bounty 
among  a  large  number,  or,  as  now  proposed  here,  extend  a  subsidizing  charity  to  all. 

But  \«hcu  ''the  people  of  the  United  States'*  in  the  organization  of  their  General 
Government  distinctly  ignored  and  rejected  all  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  when  the  people  of  almost  every  State  placed  a  similar  clause  in  their  constitu- 
tion, the  deathblow  was  given  to  this  system  of  public  education.  All  attempts  to 
introduce  it  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  by  indirection,  as  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey,  and  in  local  and  city  systems  of  schools,  have  been  in  open  defiance  of 
the  fundamental  American  idea  that  no  distinctions  of  religious  creed  or  polity  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  State  or  nation.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  a  body  of  colonists, 
trained  in  the  imitation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Europe  of  three  centuries  ago,  should  use 
all  the  machinery  of  their  powerful  church  systems  to  influence  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments to  evade  or  override  the  express  will  of  the  people;  but  although  the  con- 
test may  be  prolonged,  as  it  was  till  1838  in  New  Jersey,  the  final  result  will  always 
be  the  same.  In  this  State,  once  relieved  from  this  system,  the  people  took  the  field, 
and  since  the  civil  war  have  placed  New  Jersey  among  the  foremost  of  all  States  in 
the  most  ample  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  the  masses,  while  her  colleges,  acad- 
emies, professional  and  scientific  schools,  rank  high  in  the  general  record  of  the  whole 
conn  try. 

The  startling  revelations  of  the  ''central  committee'*  of  1828  resulted  in  the  inaug- 
uration of  what  has  been  styled  "the  first  comprehensive  and  practical  school  legis- 
lation" in  the  State.  The  school  law  of  1829  contained  some  important  provisions, 
though  still  clinging  to  the  mischievous  idea  that  free  education  is  only  to  be  offered 
as  a  public  charity  to  pauperism  and  poverty.  It  included:  (1)  A  provision  for  an 
annual  State  appropriation  of  $20,000,  to  be  divided  among  the  towns  in  proportion 
to  their  tax  valuation ;  (2)  a  body  of  town  school  commissioners,  empowered  to  dis- 
trict the  town  for  such  purpose,  examine  teachers,  inspect  the  schools,  and  report 
annually  on  their  quality ;  (3)  an  election  of  school  trustees  in  each  district,  who 
were  authorized  to  provide  schoolhouscs  and  take  the  full  control  of  schools;  (4)  the 
school  ago  was  fixed  at  4  to  16,  as  a  guide  in  the  local  distribution  of  State  school 
funds. 

But  as  in  all  similar  contentions  between  the  mass  of  tho  people  and  the  powerful 
organized  party  of  its  opponents,  the  inevitable  results  came.  In  1831  the  ecclesi- 
astical forces  captured  the  legislature  and  swept  from  the  statute  book  every  pro- 
vision for  a  practical  common  school  system.  By  this  law  the  State  funds  were  to 
bo  paid  not  to  tho  trustees  of  school  districts,  but  directly  to  all  sorts  of  schools  in 
session  in  the  town,  including,  of  course,  private  and  church  institutions.    The 
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school  district  lines  were  abolished,  and  teachers  were  no  longer  required  to  submit 
to  examination  by  any  public  board. 

Here  was  proposed  the  most  complete  surrender  of  a  State  government  to  the 
demands  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  record  by  any  American  Commonwealth  aince 
the  inauguration  of  the  National  Government.  And  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact 
that  this  demand  was  not  confined  to  one  church,  but  represented  practically  a  com- 
bination  of  all  church  organizations.  In  fact,  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  country 
has  suffered  the  unjnst  imputation  of  being  the  qple  opponent  of  the  American  com- 
mon school.  Until  a  period  not  forty  years  ago  the  same  attitude  toward  the  system 
of  public  instruction  was  taken  by  a  powerful  section  of  the  clergy  and  leading 
laity  of  every  influential  church.  It  is  noticeable  how,  through  the  free  and  seem- 
ingly helpless  effort  of  the  masses  of  the  American  people  during  a  period  of  almost 
three  centuries,  our  favored  land  has  been  fully  delivered  from  this  system.  This 
fact  should  be  a  significant  warning  to  all — that,  whatever  temporary  success  may 
attend  such  efforts  as  these,  the  movement  will  go  the  way  of  all  previous  efforts  of 
similar  character,  and  the  end  will  come  more  speedily  with  every  advancing  decado 
of  the  educational  life  of  the  nation. 

A  seven  years'  endurance  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  the  final  test  of  the 
patience  of  the  i)eople  of  New  Jersey.  On  July  16, 1838,  the  most  notable  conven- 
tion of  the  common  school  public  ever  held  in  the  State  assembled  at  Trenton. 
Chief  Justice  Homblower  presided,  and  Bishop  Doano,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  presented  an  address  to  the  people  that  remains  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
and  convincing  arguments  heard  during  the  first  section  of  the  present  century.  We 
ask  no  apology  for  presenting  this  memorable  document  in  full. 

The  State  axd  Education. 
[An  address  to  tho  people  of  Now  Jersey  in  1838.1] 

**  Fellow-Citizens  :  We  were  appointed  by  the  convention  of  your  own  delegates 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  common  schools.  Wo  approach  you  with  solieitnde, 
ns  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  ur,  yet,  as 
freemen  speaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

*'The  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we  might,  would  press 
into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple,  and  practical;  the  necessary  consequences,  it 
seems  to  us,  from  principles  which  all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  is  the  uni- 
versal right  of  man,  and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellec- 
tual nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it,  which  is 
God's  own  argument  in  every  living  soul;  we  say  that  the  assertion  for  himself  of 
this  inherent  right,  to  the  fall  measure  of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  uni- 
versal duty  of  man,  and  that  whoever  fails  of  it  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator, 
and,  in  proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwarfs  and  enslaves  and  bmtifies 
the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits.  And  all  experience  and 
every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in  the  close  kindred  which  has  every- 
where been  proved  of  ignorance  and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we 
say,  further,  that  the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its 
extension,  in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  universal  interest  of 
man ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their  fellows,  or  who  enoonrage,  or, 
from  want  of  proper  influence,  permit  them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foun- 
dations of  government,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions  which  must  result  in 
anarchy  and  ruin  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest  stake  must  be  the 
greatest  sufferers.    A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by  that  divine  philosophy,  In  which  the 


»  The  convention  assembled  in  Trenton  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  January,  1838,  Chief  Justice  Hon. 
blower  presiding.  The  address  was  prepared  by  the  Kight  Rev.  George  W.  Doone,  in  behalf  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Bishop  Doane,  cliairnian.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M.  J.  Khees,  T.  Freanghursen,  J.  S. 
Green, D.  B.  Byall,  A.  B.  Dod,  A.  Atwood,  and  S.  K. Gummere.  /^ ^^r^T^ 
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Maker  of  mankind  becomes  their  teacher,  reveals  the  world  as  bat  one  neigboThood 
and  men  as  brethren  of  one  family,  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions  these 
golden  tmths^  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  political  economy,  which 
neither  individuals  nor  nations  hare  ever  disregarded  with  impunity:  'All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even  so  to  them/  'None  of 
m  liveth  to  himself,'  'Whether  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it, 
or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it;'  ^Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.' 

"  If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established  their  application  is  self-evident, 
and  there  never  was  a  nation  since  the  world  was  made  in  which  their  obligation 
was  80  clear  or  its  application  so  important.  In  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  the 
people  are  the  governors.  In  practice  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the  qual- 
ification for  good  govemmentf  Would  you  select  a  man  to  make  your  laws  who  can 
not  read,  or  one  who  can  not  write  to  execute  themf  Yet  the  authority  which 
they  exercise  and  the  abases  of  which  they  are  capable  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  theirs  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  withoat  whose  permission  no  wrong 
can  be  done.  Fellow-citizens,  we  are  republicans.  Our  country  is  oar  Common- 
'vrealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in  her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection 
of  all.  Hor  institutions  are  ahke  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our 
common  privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privileges  impose 
a  common  responsibility,  and  equal  rights  can  never  be  disjoined  from  equal  duties. 
The  Constitution,  which  under  God  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all. 
It  is  a  sacred  trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself  not  only, 
hot  for  "his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world,  and  he  who  can  not  read  it, 
who  dotts  not  understand  its  provisions,  who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion  assert  its 
prindples,  no  more  sustains  the  character  of  an  American  citizen  than  the  man  who 
wonld  not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  children.  In  theory  it  is  so. 
Bat  there  are  some  who  can  not  and  there  are  more  who  will  not  make  provision. 
And  the  question,  then,  is,  Shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability  or  from  indi- 
vidnal  neglectf  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  np  in  the  way  in  whieh 
he  ought  to  go  commits  a  crime  against  the  State,  the  law,  with  iron  hand,  comes  in 
between  the  parent  and  his  offspring  and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall 
there  be  provision  to  punish  only  and  none  to  prevent?  Shall  the  only  offices  in 
which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailer  and  of  executioner  f  Shall  she  content 
henelf  with  the  stem  attribute  of  Justice  and  discard  the  gentler  ministries  of 
inercy  f  It  was  said  of  Draco's  laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true 
of  any  State  which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping  post,  the  penitentiary,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  effort  or  precarious 
charity  f  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished  head  of  our  judiciary,^  even  more 
distinguished  as  the  president  of  the  late  convention  for  common  schools,  '  The  State 
has  an  interest  in  every  child  within  her  limits.'  May  not  still  more  than  this  with 
^nal  truth  be  said—the  welfare,  nay,  the  being,  of  the  State  is  bound  up  in  the 
character  of  every  child  ?  Think  of  the  blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin, 
And  Fulton,  and  Marshall  have  brought  down  upon  our  land.  Think  of  the  scorn 
And  execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single  name  in  our 
whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush. 

"If  the  positions  be  maintained  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  free 
State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her  children,  we  are  prepared,  fellow-citizens, 
for  the  inquiry,  How  far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected — the  State  of  New  Jersey  f  That 
the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has  long  been  recognized,  the  twenty- 

'  *  Chief  Justice  Homblowcr,  by  his  deportment  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention,  atlded 
ftew  dignity  to  his  office  and  to  himself.  ^-^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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one  years  whicU  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  tbe  first  act  'to  create  a  fnnd  for 
the  support  of  free  schools'  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is  insuffi- 
cient, you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  impulse  which,  in  December 
and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of  those  primary  assemblies — in  our  Republic 
the  true  sources  of  power  and  influence — for  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  and 
in  that  large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  yourselves  to  express  your  own  views  on  the  provisions  for  the  public 
instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with  singular  unanimity  that  *the  general  laws 
of  this  State  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  are  essentially  defective  and  ought  to 
be  repealed.'  Into  the  question, '  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the  present  law  f  *  the 
convention  did  not  enter.  It  was  for  them  to  declare  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a 
more  effective  system  of  instruction.  The  plan  and  it«  provisions  they  left  with 
perfect  confidence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The  courso  which  the  conven- 
tion pursued  is  oven  more  becoming  for  ns — the  rather  as  the  matter  is  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action.  And  after  all,  fellow-citizens,  tbe  ques- 
tion what  the  law  is,  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  What  is  public 
sentiment?  If  the  people  are  but  right  the  legislature  never  will  be  greatly  wrong; 
or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy  and  the  cure  infallible. 

'*  Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what  may  bo  legislatiye 
enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  yon  as  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  say  thai 
it  is  your  duty  and  your  highest  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain,  within  the  reach 
of  every  child,  the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  will  enable  him,  by  subsequent  exertion,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to  attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  power  which  God  may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as 
unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to  be  an 
education  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a 
thinner  air,  a  paler  skyf  Does  not  the  glorious  sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as 
cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  f  Have  not  the 
cotter's  children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melo<ly,  and 
beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings f  Or  is  it  on  the  mind  thai  God 
has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser  birch,  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an 
inborn  certainty  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  f  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it.  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It  bears  no  mark  of 
high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  needs  no  bound  of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circum- 
stance. It  asks  but  freedom.  It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven  bom,  and  it  aspires 
to  heaven.  Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  Difficulties 
do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler's  son  that  sits  up  all  the 
night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should 
miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to 
the  domain  of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring  ii 
harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  common  school  is  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the 
school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light  and  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be 
the  best  school  because  it  is  the  first  school;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is 
one-half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to  a  community  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
pure  element  of  water  t  And  infinitely  more  than  this  is  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon school ;  for  it  is  the  fountain  at  which  the  mind  drinks  and  is  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  its  career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 

"Fellow-citizens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  God  that  man  shall  work  for  what 
he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life  you  act  upon  the  principle. 
You  plow  your  fields.  You  urge  your  spindles.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend 
your  shops.  With  sweat  of  brow  or  sweat  of  brain  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  bo  gained  and  kept.  At  no  less  price  can  liberty  and  its  attendant 
blessings  be  enjoyed.     ^That  which  makes  a  good  constitution,'  said  wise  and  pru- 


'  See  Franklin's  Life. 
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dent  William  Penn/  'must  also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities  -which, 
hecauso  they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  he  carefully  propagated  hy  a  virtu- 
ous education  of  youth.'  Ask  not,  then,  when  wo  enjoin  on  you  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  puhlic  instruction,  where  the  cost  shall  come  from  f  Were  your  house 
heset  with  rohbers,  would  you  stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense?  If  an  invading 
army  were  to  land  to-morrow  on  our  shores,  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
wo  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them  ?  The  common  schools  are  in  the  place  to  us  of 
arms  and  troops  and  fleets.  They  arc  our  nurseries  of  men.  They  are  indeed  *  the 
cheap  defense  of  nations.' 

HVliat  conBiitutes  a  State  / 
Xot  }iij;h-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proad,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  b.iy8  and  brood-anucd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
"Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No— Men,  high-minded  Men. 
***** 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain: 

These  constitute  a  State.* 

"Fellow-citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present  character,  what 
shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage,  but 
it  has  been  long  and  shamefully  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  our  privileges. 
We  have  overlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent  merely, 
when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is  now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as 
of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs  the  old  heroic  blood.  We  feel  the  remnant  sparks 
of  the  forgotten  iiro  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let  us  accept  the 
omen.  Let  as  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise  to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men 
of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to  rise.  You  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you 
control  the  legislature.  You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  the  State.  Go  on  as 
yon  have  now  begun.  The  system  of  common  schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
present  legislature,  take  into  your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see 
that  the  next  legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act  like 
men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The  general  committee,  the 
committees  of  correspondence  for  the  counties,  the  committees  of  the  townships — 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  that  is  not  reached;  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jer- 
sey whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your  hands,  then, 
and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great  must  be  the  efi^ort,  and  great  the 
confidence.  You  must  trust  yourselves.  You  must  trust  your  fellow-citizens.  You 
mast  trust  the  legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to  frame  it  as  shall 
enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you  will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  over- 
sight, subject  to  legislative  supervision,  to  a  judicious  board,'  selected  carefully  from 
your  most  tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to  exert 


'  Preface  to  the  Frame  of  Government,  1682. 

»Sir  William  Jones,  in  imitation  of  Alca?u8. 

*  It  is  said  that  there  are  prejudices  against  a  board  of  education  and  a  superintendent.  We  can 
liardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  so,  our  appeal  is  to  the  good,  sterling,  common  sense  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  steamboat,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cotton  factory,  whose 
afEnira  are  not  intrusted  to  a  board  of  managers?  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  the  State  without  a  miller,  or 
a  locomotive  in  the  land  without  an  engineer  ?  Is  the  education  of  the  people  less  important  than 
ali  these?    Oris  the  system  of  public  education  to  be  the  only  case  of  a  machine  that  goes  alone? 
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its  powers.  Above  all;  give  tho  direction  of  the  engine,  -witli  a  largo  and  liberal 
discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it  is  made  and  manned,  and  set  in 
operation,  yon  mast  still  support  it;  you  must  watch  over  it;  you  must  bo  yourselves 
a  part  of  it.  Tho  school  fund  is  not  equal  to  tho  work.  And  if  it  were,  it  would 
not  be  BO  well  for  you.  Tax  yourselves  for  tho  support  of  common  schools  and  you 
will  never  bo  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a  foreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxa- 
tion for  tho  support  of  pauperism  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your 
schoolhouses.  Seo  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that  they  are  taught 
themselves  and  apt  to  teach;  men  that  fear  God  and  love  thdir  country.  Seo  that 
they  are  well  accommodated,  well  treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they 
will  respect  themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the  scholars. 
Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart.  Remember  you  are  to  grow 
old  among  them.    Remember  you  are  to  die  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

*'  'Good  common  schools,'  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  'are  tho  basis 
of  every  wise  system  of  i>opular  education.'  This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  tho 
basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  basis  only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep 
and  strong — foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  tho  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  wo  trustj  will  rear  upon  them. 
Wo  arp  tho  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can  not,  by  our  votes,  control  tho 
electoral  college.  Wo  can  not,  by  our  political  influence,  aspire  to  bo  the  Empire 
State  of  tho  confeileracy.  But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not 
come  by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  Wo  may  aspire,  if  wo  are  just  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrage  of  mind.  The  men  of  Athens  were 
but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil  indifferent,  yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail 
against  tho  myriads  of  tho  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admir- 
ing nations  still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ;  and  mako 
tho  mastery  of  intellect  tho  prize  of  our  ambition.  Let  us  devote  ourselves  and  con- 
secrate the  State  to  the  great  work  of  education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  tlio 
remarkable  advantages  which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position, 
our  temperate  climate,  our  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  moderate  habits, 
and  tho  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain  our  present  seats  of  learning; 
and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every  varied  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  Lot  us 
collect  the  children  of  the  land,  and  on  their  minds  mako  tho  mark  which  shall  go 
down  to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in  agricul- 
ture, or  in  manufactures.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  Stato  be  mind;  the  products  of 
our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  tho  culture,  knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our 
highest  object  and  our  noblest  aim  to  bo  the  State  of  common  schools,  academics, 
and  colleges — tho  oducating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen." 

The  event  proved  that  tho  convention  had  not  mistaken  the  purpose  of  the  influ- 
ential and  progressive  majority  of  the  people.  The  legislature  of  the  following  win- 
ter repealed  the  law  of  1831,  and  reenacted  substantially  the  act  of  1829,  revised  and 
improved.  In  this  act  the  limitation  of  the  State  educational  bounty  to  tho  children 
of  paupers  and  the  x>oor  disappeared  forover.  Tho  State  appropriation  was  raised 
to  $30,000  annually,  the  money  to  bo  given  exclusively  to  public  schools — the  town- 
ships required  to  raise  $2  for  every  $1  received  from  tho  State,  tho  moneys  to  bo  dis- 
tributed to  all,  a  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  authorized  to  examine  teachers, 
the  minimum  of  tho  school  age  fixed  at  5  years,  and  district  lines  restored.  A  sup- 
plementary act  in  1845  established  a  general  superintendency  of  schools  over  tho 
two  most  advanced  counties,  with  the  power  to  accept  the  same  privilege  by  tho 
other  counties  at  their  own  choice.  This  took  place  in  1846,  and  from  this  first  rec- 
ognition of  the  common  school  idea  dates  the  real  progress  of  popular  education  in 
New  .Jersey. 

But  tho  actual  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  country  may  be  gathered, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  F.  King,  first  State  superintendeut  in  1848.  ^His  plan  fop 
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'^- 
increased  appropriations,  new  legislation  to  aid  in  building  and  famishing  school- 
honses,  to  enforce  general  attendance  on  school,  and  for  the  establishment  of  school 
libraries,  Trith  an  eloquent  plea  to  the  friends  of  education,  is  enforced  by  tho  most 
graphic  picture  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 

(    In  1844-1846  the  folloTving  articles  were  placed  in  the  revised  constitution  of  Kow 
Jersey:  ♦ 

"Articlk  IV. — Section  7.— The  ftiud  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all  money, 
stock,  and  other  property,  which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or 
received  into  the  treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  law  heretofore  passed  to  aug- 
ment tho  said  fund,  shall  be  securely  invested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fond;  and  tho 
income  thereof,  except  so  much  as  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  apply  to  an  increase 
of  tho  capital,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  i>eople  of  tho  State;  and  it  shall  not  be^competent  for  tho 
legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any 
other  purpose  under *any  pretense  whatever.^' 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  tho  privilege  of  tho  Christian  patriot  to  believe  that  to  every  American  State 
in  its  most  vital  and  sacred  interest,  the  education  of  its  children  for  American 
citizenship,  there  comes  once  in  its  history  a  leader  who  is  not  only  an  educator  of 
unquestioned  ability  but  an  apostle  of  universal  education.  Snch  an  one  was  James 
Pylo  WickershaxD,  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1866  to  1881.  Bom  in  the  State,  of  good  English  stock,  a  country  schoolmaster 
tkt  the  age  of  16,  and  from  that  age  on  until  his  honorable  pnblio  career  termi- 
nated in  an  appointment  as  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Denmark,  holding 
2ilmost  every  office  of  importance,  local  and  State,  in  educational  affairs;  creator 
and  principal  of  the  first  State  normal  school  at  Millersbnrg,  State  sux>erinten(]cnt 
during  the  fifteen  most  important  years  of  the  development  of  the  present  system 
of  public  instruction,  with  a  hand  in  every  good  movement  for  educational  reform; 
president  of  State  and  national  teachers'  associations,  chief  architect  of  the  famous 
system  of  teachers'  institutes  of  the  State,  and  author  widely  read  and  of  extended 
infiuence,  universally  respected  by  the  foremost  educates  of  the  country,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  his  native  Commonwealth  what  Benjamin  Franklin  became  to 
the  entire  colonial  life,  tho  representative  of  good  schooling  and  good  training  for 
tho  new  ty  ][>e  of  American  civilization  that  emerged  irom  the  clouds  and  thunders  of 
the  great  civU  war. 

It  will  bo  a  grateful  task  to  give  a  fit  record  of  his  administration  as  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  the  proper  placo  in  a  subsequent  work.  But  here  it  may  well 
be  said  that  in  no  way  has  he  better  served  the  educational  public  of  the  country 
than  by  the  closing  work  of  his  life,  the  admirable  History  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania^ published  in  1886.  As  a  careful  and  judicial  record  of  the  evolution  of  tho 
American  common  school  out  of  a  most  complex  tangle  of  hostile  elements  and 
environments,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  our  national  educational  history. 
As  a  e<melusive  argument  for  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved  by  the  American  conmion 
school,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  charming  historical  narrative  and  glowing  with  tho 
patriotic  appreciation  of  the  radical  significance  of  universal  education  to  a  repub- 
lican state,  it  will  attract  and  inspire  while  it  instructs.  Had  many  States  of  the 
Union  been  so  fortunate  in  the  attempt  to  narrate  their  edncational  history,  a  work 
like  the  present  would  have  been  almost  an  impertinence.  His  book  stands  alone, 
yet  a  model  for  the  coming  race  of  enthusiastic  young  scholars  who  will  discover  a 
new  field  of  historical  investigation  in  the  story  of  the  American  system  of  universal 
education,  without  which  the  history  of  academies,  universities,  and  all  private 
ecclesiastical  and  corporate  schools  of  the  secondary  and  higher  culture  must  be 
fragmentary  and  often  misleading.  No  apology  is  needed  for  making  this  record  of 
the  edneational  history  of  Pennsylvania  from  1785  to  1840  practically  an  abstract 
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of  the  copious  narrativo  of  this  author,  with  our  own  commout  on  what  seema  to 
be  the  occasional  bias  of  citizenship  of  his  own  great  Commonwealth. 

The  reader  who  comes  from  our  account  of  the  educational  status  of  the  proyinoe 
of  Fenns3  Ivania  to  the  story  of  the  first  half  century  of  its  history  as  one  of  the  most 
important  States  of  the  new  Republic,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  statement  that 
at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  Rovolwtiouary  war  were  the  most  unprom- 
ising periods  of  its  educational  condition  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  State  then 
had  a  population  of  350,000,  outside  a  few  important  centers  thinly  sprinkled  over  a 
vast  area  of  45,215  square  miles.  The  old-time  interest  inspired  by  William  Pcnn, 
Franklin,  Rush,  and  other  laborers  in  education,  was  largely  local  and  municipal, 
and  offered  few  opportunies  for  the  rural  districts.  The  main  achievement  so  far  had 
been  the  establishment  of  several  reliable  schools  in  Philadelphia,  including  the 
University  and  the  Friends'  public  school.  The  different  religious  denominations 
were,  as  usual,  at  their  work  of  establishing  education  on  sectarian  lines,  although 
some  of  them,  like  the  Presbyterians,  had  a  broader  outlook  bey  mid  their  own  house- 
hold of  faith  than  others.  But  then,  as  for  an  entire  generation  afterwards,  the 
children  of  the  common  people  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  nationality,  sec- 
tarianism, and  social  discrimination.  '*  In  1775  not  only  was  the  number  of  scholarly 
men  in  the  province  small,  but  comparatively  few  grown  persons  could  do  more  than 
read,  write,  and  calculate  according  to  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  many 
remained  wholly  illiterate.*'  '*  The  college,  the  Friends'  i>ublic  school,  the  academy 
at  Germantown,  and  scarcely  a  half  dozen  private  classical  schools  in  the  older 
settled  couuties,  with  in  all  an  attendance  of  300  or  400  students,  absolutely  exhaust 
the  advantages  of  this  character  enjoyed  at  home  by  our  Revolutionary  falters." 

In  1776  the  first  provisional  constitution  was  formed  for  the  State,  and  in  it  we  find 
the  following  provisions  concerning  education :  ''A  school  or  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  each  county  by  the  legislature  for  the  correct  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  public  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth 
at  low  prices,  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one 
or  more  universities.''  In  1789-90  the  subject  of  education  came  before  the  conven- 
tion on  constitutional  revision,  and  here  was  the  first  great  *' general  engagement'' 
of  the  opposing  forces  of  universal  education  in  the  new  Commonwealth.  Under  the 
lead  of  Timothy  Pickering,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  resident  of  the  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  settled  from  New  England,  a  proposition  was  made  for  a  constitn- 
tional  recognition  of  the  New  England  system  of  general  education.  Defeated  in 
this,  Mr.  Pickering  substituted  a  compromise  measure,  under  which  the  battle  for 
the  free  education  of  the  whole  people  was  fought  with  varied  success  until  1874. 
This  clause  in  the  revised  constitution  of  1790  reads  as  follows: 

*' Article  YIl.— Section  1, — The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  bo, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  manner 
that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

''2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  iu  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.'' 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  ha<l  made  provision  for  an  indiscriminate  appropriation 
of  public  lands  to  seminaries  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  years  it  seemed  chiefly 
to  concern  the  fathers  of  the  State  to  ''aid  the  church  and  neighborhood  schools  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a  hundred  years." 
Between  1790  and  1834,  the  period  now  under  consideration,  "there  were  contributed 
funds  to  one  university,  five  colleges,  and  about  sixty  academies,  one  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  State,  a  sum  amounting  to  $400,000  or  $500,000."  In  this  way  did  the 
antipublic  school  sentiment  of  the  State  interpret  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 
"for  the  establishment  of  schools."  None  of  these  ''seminaries"  were  under  State 
control,  although  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  officials 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  county,  and  most  of  them  were  required  to  educate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  "poor,  gratis."  The  only  provision  of  the  legislature  appropriating 
60,000  acres  of  land  for  public  schools  failed  of  effect,  the  land  having  been  appro- 
priated to  themselves  by  the  academies,  which  were  practically  the  only  efficient 
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•<luoational  power  in  the  field.  It  waa  twenty-five  years  from,  the  foanding  of  the 
State  and  the  first  constitutional  provision  for  education  hefore  the  Commonwealth, 
in  1802,  provided  by  general  statute  for  the  free  instmctiou  of  the  poor. 

A  rally  was  made  by  the  friends  of  a  common  school  system  in  1794,  and  a  bill  con- 
taining the  elements  of  such  a  scheme  was  drawn  by  the  educational  cpmniittee,  and 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  lost  in  conference.  This  was  the  last  distinctive  efibrt 
for  a  general  system  of  public  instruction  until  the  law  of  1834,  forty  years  later;  the 
educational  Gettysburg  of  Pennsylvania,  which  permanently  crippled  the  forces  of 
the  opposition.  But,  as  in  the  great  civil  war,  the  hostile  force,  though  grievously 
wounded,  held  on  for  an  obstinate  resistance  through  another  period,  including  the 
passing  of  several  generations  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

In  1802  an  act  was  passed  to  "provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  class,  gratis." 
This  act,  renewed  in  1804,  and  somewhat  improved  in  1809,  remained  in  operation 
nntil  the  ra<lical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  State  occurred  in  1834.  It  is  said  that 
"this  act  did  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  school,  nor  did  it  attempt 
to  regulate  in  any  way  the  existing  schools  it  proposed  to  patronize."  '*  It  compelled 
parents  to  make  a  public  record  of  their  poverty,  to  pauperize  themselves,  and  to 
send  their  children  to  school  with  this  invidious  mark  upon  them."  Here  did  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  first  half  century  of  the  National  Union,  cast  in  her  lot  with  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  rather  than  with  New  England  and  New  York,  in  her  policy  for 
the  noneduoation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  meager  endowments  of  acade- 
mies and  colleges  were  good  in  their  way.  This  was  probably  the  only  way  then 
available  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  by  which  the  State  could  grant  material  aid 
to  education.  It  not  only  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  more  prosperous  classes, 
but,  what  was  more  harmful,  built  up  a  great  educational  interest  that  for  more 
than  half  a  century  fought  the  common  school  idea  at  every  point,  and  to  this  day 
remains  victorious  at  the  most  vital  department  in  the  school  system  of  a  State — the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  normal  seminaries  in  which  are  trained  the 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  people. 

But,  as  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  this  policy  from  the  first  was  obliged  to  contend 
against  an  able,  zealous,  and  persistent  minority.  The  common  school  public  was 
always  a  force  not  to  be  despised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  here,  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  tnith  '*hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent"  fathers  in  the  church  and  great 
schools  was  "revealed  unto  the  babes"  who,  dtiring  all  these  years,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  people.  From  the  first,  without  a  notable  exception,  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  persisted  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  its  economical 
policy  in  educational  matters,  and  in  every  instance  a  report  was  laid  before  that 
boily  in  which  the  advantages  of  universal  education  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State  were  pictured  clearly  and  often  with  extraordinary  l)ower.  A  stout  volume 
could  be  gathered  even  of  extracts  from  these  messages  and  reports  which  would 
not  only  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  education,  but  furnifth  a  series 
of  admirable  themes  for  public  declamation  by  the  school  children  of  to-day.  There 
is  no  want  in  the  literature  of  public  education  so  pressing  as  a  series  of  works  of  this 
character  in  every  State,  containing  the  whole  or  copious  extracts  from  these  utter- 
ances of  distinguished  public  men  on  the  subject  of  general  education.  And  no  refu- 
tation so  complete  for  every  educational  heresy  now  afloat  could  be  furnished  as  these 
classics,  the  high-water  mark  of  American  statesmanship,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
•omment  showing  **  with  what  a  price"  has  this  people  of  the  United  States  bought 
this  bounteous  provision  of  the  American  common  school. 

In  1812  a  supplementary  law  to  the  statute  of  1809  was  passed  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  establish 
public  schools  in  such  manner  as  the  council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  ailjaceut 
municipal  districts  should  approve.  Six  years  later  Philadelphia  was  declared  "  the 
first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,"  with  the  power  to  provide  a  system  of  educa- 
tion on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  at  public  expense.    This  included  the  provision  for 
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**a  model  school/'  in  which  the  older  children  and  yonth  were  supposed  to  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  under  this  the  most  imperfect  and  wasteful  method  of  public  educa- 
tion that  ever  deluded  the  American  i>eople.  Under  this  loose-jointed  arrangement 
one  master  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  great  school  of  several  hundred  children,  his 
only  assistants  being  such  of  the  older  pupils  as  could  be  intrusted  with  the  tcack- 
ing  and  discipline  of  the  younger  classes.  Hero  was  sown  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
that  Bo  long,  like  a  malaria  in  the  vitals,  has  cursed  the  common  school  systems  of 
all  the  English-speaking  peoples;  the  belief  that  anybody  and  everybody,  from  an 
impecunious  dame  to  a  green  school  boy  or  girl,  is  good  enough  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  responsible  educational  position — the  elementary  training  of  the  child.  To  call 
this  ''model  school"  of  Philadelphia  the  "oldest  normal  school  in  the  United  States'^ 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  tho  true  idea  of  a  State  or  city  training  school  for  teachers. 
Its  claim  to  this  high  compliment  is  loss  than  that  of  any  respectable  academy  or 
college  that  in  giving  a  youth  a  competent  general  edncation  does  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  success  in  tho  work  of  instruction  according  to  the  maxim  ''You  can  teach 
only  what  you  know  and  as  you  know  it.''  Under  the  inoubus  of  this  theory  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  in  Pennsylvania  established 
schools;  all  of  which  died  a  natural  death  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  State  woke  up 
to  their  duty  of  placing  on  the  ground  a  genuine  system  of  common  instruction,  free 
from  the  old  discrimination  in  favor  of  poverty,  in  1834. 

Dr.  Wickersham  gives  a  copious  list  of  the  various  local,  church,  and  charity 
schools  by  which  the  people  of  Philadelphia  for  almost  half  a  century  attempted  in 
good  faith  to  educate  the  children.  As  oarly  as  1800  there  were  more  than  200  pri- 
vate schools  taught  by  women  in  the  city.  Chief  among  them  was  the  benevolent 
system  of  the  Quakers,  who  supported,  in  connection  with  the  Friends'  Public 
School,  14  charity  schools  in  1824.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  until  a  later 
date  also  supported  a  system  of  elementary  schools.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Bishop 
White  labored  to  build  up  tho  original  English  system  of  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
elementary  instruction  in  the  "  three  r's  "  was  combined  with  moral  and  religious 
catechising,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  city  was  long  handi- 
capped by,  and  to-day  bears  the  marks  of,  these  false  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
illiteracy  of  the  less-favored  classes.  It  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  "good  old 
way,"  a  superior  class  bending  down  to  a  lower  class  to  dispense  such  "aid  and 
comfort,"  mental  and  spiritual,  as  in  its  estimation  will  be  adapted  to  fit  and  not 
unfit  tho  children  of  want  in  preparing  for  their  proper  sphere  of  life. 

And  when,  in  1818,  tho  city  woke  up  to  the  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  its  scatter- 
ing and  wasteful  separate,  denominational,  and  private  efforts,  it  still  looked  abroad 
for  leadership  and  Invited  Lancaster  himself  to  the  superintendence  of  tho  new  sys- 
tem of  Lancaster ian  schools.  This  famous  educator  was  born  in  hnmblo  oircum- 
stanccs  in  London,  where,  in  the  attempt  to  breast  the  great  flood  of  lower  class 
ignorance  and  dependence  in  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  opened  a 
school  in  his  father's  house  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neighborhood  in  1778  As 
the  school  grew  he  was  forced  to  call  on  the  assistance  of  his  older  pupils  for  iustmc- 
tion.  The  system  caught  the  fancy  of  distinguished  people;  was  appreciated  by 
Ring  George  the  Third;  and,  under  tho  leadership  of  Lancaster,  attracted  attention 
among  the  literati  and  educators.  A  great  number  of  schools  under  what  was  named 
"The  Lancasterian  Sy-stem,"  were  established  in  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  some 
people  were  aided  by  this  crude  arrangement  and,  under  the  name  "Model  Schools," 
a  sort  of  normal  school  system  war  established. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1805,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  of  the  different  religious  sects  to  educate  the  children  of  the  city,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Eugland  to  examine  the  system.  The  famous  "Public  School  Society," 
that  for  forty  years  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  public  edncation  in  the 
metropolis,  adopted  this  scheme  of  instruction.  It  won  the  approval  of  several 
eminent  statesmen,  DeAVitt  Clinton  giving  it  a  persistent  support.  In  1818  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  moved  by  the  same  excitement.    Lancaster  himself  was  ^rought 
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to  the  city  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  system  of  schools.  He  remained  several 
years  in  the  State.  He  was  invited  to  South  America,  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Bolivar,  in  1823.  But  the  public  interest  liad  greatly  declined  when  he  returned. 
He  lived  in  Philadelphia  in  sickness  and  poverty,  only  relieved  by  death  that  came 
to  him  in  New  York  by  accident,  in  1838.  In  1824  a  system  of  infiint  schools  was 
established  iu  Philadelphia  which  resulted  in  the  support  of  30  elementary  institu- 
tions at  public  ex]>enBe. 

All  these  schemes  for  public  education,  including  the  Lancasterian  scheme  of  1818, 
were  simply  devices  for  etlucating  the  children  of  the  jioor.  Neither  the  State  nor  . 
the  city  rose  out  of  this  old  European  delusion  that  common  schools  were  only  for 
**  the  common  people,"  even  the  lower  gra<Ie  of  the  unlettered  class,  until  half  a 
century  after  the  organization  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Commonwealth  of  the  highest 
grade.  While  great  good  came  from  this  benevolent  care  of  the  poor  by  the  more 
favored  portion  of  the  people,  like  all  similar  charities,  the  permanent  influence  was 
on-American  and  mischievous.  It  fixed  iu  the  mind  of  several  generations  of  the 
superior  people  of  that  wealthy  and  cultivated  city  a  pernicious  idea  that  a  "  com- 
mon school  '*  is  no  place  for  the  education  of  a  child  of  goo<l  parentage  and  comfort- 
able means,  a  i)opular  notion  which,  until  the  last  twenty  years,  made  the  second 
city  of  the  Union  perhaps  the  least  favorable  example  of  popular  education  of  any 
community  of  similar  importance  in  the  Republic.  ''Phila<lelphia  had  no  free 
schoohi  open  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  until  the  law  of  1818  had  been 
amende<l  in,1836  so  as  to  admit  all  children  without  distiuction." 

Tlie  able  historian  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  saj's  of  the  Lancasterian  scheme: 
"In  moat  respects  [it  was]  a  mere  show  or  sham  that  ought  not  to  have  deceived 
anybody,  but  it  required  an  experiment  of  twenty  years  in  Philadelphia  to  expose 
its  defects''  One  good  result  was  brought  out  of  the  *' model  school,"  by  a  bold 
£gnre  of  speech  called  **  The  First  Normal  School  in  America."  This  institution 
finally  l>ecame  the  Philadelphia  Public  Normal  and  High  School  for  Girls,  similar  to 
the  Girls'  Normal  College  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  this  arrangement  a  depart- 
ment for  training  common  school  teachers  was  combine<l  with  a  public  high  school 
for  girls.  At  the  present  time  this  department  of  pedagogics  is  separated  from  the 
general  High  School  for  Girls  and  has  recently  been  housed  in  one  of  the  most 
admirable  public  school  buildings  in  the  country.  In  1834  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
bad  20  public  schools,  31  teachers,  and  6,767  pupils.  The  ten  years  succeeding  the 
reorganization  in  1834  multiplied  the  number  of  schools  tenfold,  there  being  in  1843 
214  schools,  499  teachers,  and  33,130  pupils. 

But  the  common  school  public  of  Pennsylvania  through  all  these  years  represented 
a  slowly  rising  tide,  every  decade  encroaching  upon  the  powerful  influence  which, 
wed<l«d  to  the  older  system  of  subsidizing  elementary  schools  of  all  grades  and 
relying  uxM>n  private,  corporate,  and  ecclesiastical  agencies  for  secondary  education, 
still  held  back  this  great  Commonwealth  from  joining  the  grand  army  of  popular 
education  which  had  already  captured  the  Empire  State  and  was  gathering  its  forces 
for  the  assault  along  the  whole  line  in  1830-1840  which  established  universal  educa- 
tion under  State  supervision  as  the  policy  of  the  North. 

In  1824  this  resolute  and  aggressive  minority  made  another  effort  in  the  legislature, 
repealed  the  law  of  1809,  and  put  on  the  statute  books  an  act  that  was  a  positive 
advance  on  any  previous  legislation.  After  making  a  more  thorough  provision  for 
the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  this  statute  contained  a  permission  to 
any  community  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools,  free  to  no  child  for  a  longer 
period  than  3  years,  supported  by  public  taxation,  school  books  and  stationery  free,  and 
an  examination  of  teachers  by  elected  authorities.  But  even  this  a<lvaneed  position 
was  qualified  by  a  provision  that  any  religious  school  could  be  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  public  support,  and  provided  that  no  teacher  should  be  appointed  in  such 
school  without  the  approval  of  its  own  authorities.  But  even  this  mild  administra- 
tion of  the  public  school  medicine  was  too  much  for  the  patient  at  that  time.  The 
obnoxiooa  act  never  went  into  operation,  was  repealed  in  1826,  amj  the  obi  law  of 
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1809  reenacted.  It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Qovemor  Shulze  nttered  these 
memorable  words  of  warning  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1827-28:  "Knowl- 
edge can  not  be  supplied  to  all  in  equal  measure,  but  it  is  hoped  the  time  will  come 
when  none  shall  be  left  entirely  destitute.  Then  will  the  legislature  truly  be,  in 
this  respect,  what  the  framers  of  the  constitution  desired  it  should  be — a  parent  to 
the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  they,  in  return,  will  have  strong  inducements  to  love, 
honor,  and  do  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  free  institutions  ft'om  which  they  derive 
so  great  a  benefit,  so  prolific  a  source  of  happiness.  To  devise  means  for  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  a  fund  and  the  adaptation  of  a  plan  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  more 
necessary  branches  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on  every  family  within  our 
borders  would  be  every  way  worthy  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  outcome  of  the  policy  of  the  State  for  the  fifty  years  fVom  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  tersely  stated  by  Dr.  Wickersham  as  embracing  two  objects: 
*'(1)  The  establishment  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  endowed  academies,  in  which  a 
small  number  of  indigent  pupils  were  to  be  taught  gratuitously,  mostly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  becoming  teachers ;  and  (2)  the  free  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the 
existing  church  or  neighborhood  schools."  The  first  object  is  declared  by  the  same 
authority  to  have  been  '^  only  a  partial  success."  Indeed,  the  policy  of  educating  a 
body  of  youth  in  the  endowed  academies  undei  a  system  of  pauperization  as  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  shows  the  popular  estimate  of  these  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  national  life  in  this  great  central  Com- 
monwealth of  the  original  Union.  A  series  of  legislative  reports,  up  to  the  year 
1830,  reveals  the  more  than  ''  partial  failure ''  of  the  favorite  system  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  poor.  These  reports  show  the  inevitable  result  of  this  un-American 
policy  in  the  neglect,  abuse,  and  often  absolute  ignoring  of  the  laws  already  in  force* 
There  were  then  in  the  State  not  less  than  350,000  children  between  5  and  16  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  in  1828  less  than  5,000  were  educat'Od  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
secretary  of  the  legislative  committee  proclaims  the  fact,  borne  out  by  all  experience 
in  educational  affairs,  that  even  then  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  expending  money 
enough,  "if  applied  under  the  control  of  agents  familiar  with  the  most  approved 
systems  of  elementary  instruction,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  an  education  to  all  the 
children  within  the  State." 

The  unfavorable  comparison  drawn  by  Dr.  Wickersham  between  the  New  England 
States  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  these  States  kept  a  rate  bill 
attached  to  their  school  system  even  after  Pennsylvania  made  her  schools  tree, 
ignores  the  vital  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and  her  sisters  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  In  none  of  these  States  was  the  public  school  system  established  or 
supported  as  a  refuge  for  "the  children  of  the  poor."  From  the  first,  it  was  "a 
common  school "  for  the  whole  people,  good  enough  for  all,  supported  and  under  the 
management  of  the  whole  people  for  their  children.  That  for  many  years  it  exacted 
a  tuition  fee  is  in  accordance  with  the  ex]>erience  of  every  State  or  city  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  proper  educational  life.  It  was  practically  an  impossibility  for  any 
American  community  before  or  for  many  years  during  the  first  half  century  of  the 
national  life  to  snpport  an  efi'ective  system  of  common  instruction  by  public  taxa- 
tion alone.  The  attempt  in  Connecticut  was  a  failure  and,  in  New  York,  to  a  late 
date,  the  rate  bill  was  relied  on,  as  now  occasionally  in  the  South,  to  prolong  the 
schools  and  meet  other  expenses.  In  this  respect  these  States  did  not  differ  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  all  remitted  tuition  fees  in  behalf  of  those  unable  to  pay.  But  the 
contrast  appears  in  the  radical  idea  of  a  public  school.  In  this,  Pennsylvania,  until 
1833,  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  South.  She  did  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  establish 
a  syHtem  of  fVee  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  Without  the  excuse 
of  thcHe  States  in  their  peculiar  social  and  industrial  organization  and  intensely 
aristocratic  type  of  society,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  prominent,  patriotic,  and 
wealthy  States  of  the  North,  the  center  of  the  old  Union,  with  a  persistence  worthy 
of  a  bott<sr  oanso,  legally  till  1834,  and  practically  till  a  later  date,  cast  upon  the 
American  common  school  the  blight  of  her  public  and  private  disapprobation,  as  a 
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school  where  only  the  poor,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  poverty,  might  enjoy  the  meager 
opportanities,  at  best,  found  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  schools. 

The  reason  of  this  policy  was  found  in  the  heterogenous  elements  of  population  in 
this  great  State,  the  firmness  of  its  ecclesiastical  organizations,  the  refusal  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  higher  learning  to  indorse  any  general  system  for 
the  common  schooling  of  all  children  at  public  expense,  and  the  high  aristocratic 
type  of  society  in  Philadelphia  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  in 
due  time  all  these  different  elements  were  persuaded  or  forced  to  unite  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  popular  education  and  that  to-day  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cational States  in  the  Union  is  another  testimony  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
American  idea  which,  sooner  or  later,  brings  every  community  into  line  and  will 
finally  compel,  by  the  mighty  power  of  republican  institutions,  every  religious 
sect,  exclusive  class  or  nationality  to  forget  its  prejudices  and  unite  with  all  for 
the  common  Avelfare.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  led  the  way  about  the  middle  of 
the' eighteenth  century  by  the  common  consent  of  its  towns  in  making  the  common 
schools  free  to  all,  in  this  respect  not  only  the  pioneer  in  America  but  leading  the 
world  as  the  first  community  that,  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  government,  sup- 
ported free  schools  for  all  its  children. 

The  governor  of  an  American  Commonwealth,  if  a  wise,  energetic,  and  broad- 
minded  man,  is  the  moral  and  mental  baromet-er  of  the  State.  By  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  messages  of  the  successive  chief  magistrates  of  all  the  44  American  States 
from  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Union  there  could  be  formed  a  tolerably 
fair  estimate  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs  on  this  important  interest.  The 
words  of  Governor  Shulze,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1828,  were  prophetic  of  a  more 
elaborate  utterance  by  Governor  Wolf  in  1831.  This  governor,  under  whose  admin- 
ifltr.ition  the  State  finally  broke  out  from  her  old  inclosure  of  caste,  creed,  and 
nationality,  had  been  a  teacher  himself  and  saw  the  point  more  clearly  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  His  message  was  reenforoed  by  a  strong  petition  iVom  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Reform  of  Public  Schools  and  by  numerous  petitions  Arom 
other  sources.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  a<^sembly  pre- 
sented a  report  of  great  force,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  on  a  common-school  basis.  Although  the 
legislature  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  movement  so  radical,  it  did  pass  the  first  law 
for  the  collection  of  a  public-school  State  fund,  providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  should  be  placed  at  interest,  under  the  charge  of  a  State  commission, 
until  the  annual  income  should  amount  to  $100,000,  when  this  sum  should  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  of  common  schools  through  the  communities  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  thereafter  be  provided  by  law.  It  was  estimated  that  this  fund 
would  amount  to  $2,000,000  in  10  years. 

But  now  the  long-hoped-for  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  eloquent  his- 
torian writes:  '^The  people  were  compelled  to  wander  in  a  wilderness  during  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  its  hard  lessons  before  they  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  universal  education.  Up  to  1830  the  great 
free-school  idea  was  either  yet  unborn  in  Pennsylvania  or  concealed  by  parents 
fearful  of  dangers  that  threatened  the  life  of  such  an  infant  in  those  old  times."  In 
1828  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Common  Schools  put  a  series  of 
memorials  before  the  legislature  which  largely  contributed  to  bring  that  conserva- 
tive body  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  children  of  the  State.  This  society  had 
Robert  Vaux  for  its  chairman,  and  numbered  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  State  as  its  members,  several  hundred  in  all.  Standing  on  the  bed  rock, 
it  declared :  "In  every  school  system  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  every 
child  should  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  an  education  which  will  fit  him  to 
fulfill  his  duties."  It  exposed  without  mercy  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  jumble  of 
devices  that  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been  forced  upon  the  State  by  the 
jealous  intrigues  and  makeshifts  of  the  classes  indifferent  or  intensely  hostile  to  the 
American  system  of  universal  education  for  American  sitizenship.     In  the  memorial 
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of  1830  it  declared;  witbont  contradiction,  that  of  400,000  children  in  Pennsylvania 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age  not  150,000  were  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
''Many  of  the  children  ne\^r  go  to  school  at  all.  Multitudes  are  living  and  eon- 
tinno  to  live  in  ignorance,  and  multitudes  new  receive  at  best  the  most  superficial 
instruction." 

In  1831  Governor  Wolf  again  summoned  the  legislature  to  its  obligation,  but  again 
the  cause  of  the  common  school  suifered  a  defeat  by  the  negative  of  the  senate.  In 
two  successive  years  of  the  legislature  bills  were  introduced  by  strong  rejwrts,  but 
failed  of  enactment.  It  was  not  till  the  session  of  1833-34  that  the  gathering  impulse 
actinired  a  consistency  and  push  which  inspired  favorable  hopes  of  success.  Tho 
im[)]acable  governor  became  a  very  ''wolf  at  the  door'^  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  his  voice  resounded  louder  and  louder  to  every  member  of  that  body. 

And  now,  as  so  often  in  similar  emergencies,  another  leader  from  **  Yankee  land" 
appeared  on  tho  scene  in  the  person  of  Senator  Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
excellent  gentleman,  already  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  had  come  to  the  legislature 
with  the  one  view  of  promoting  the  cause  of  public  education.  He  kept  a  diary  in 
which  were  written  his  hopes  and  fears  of  the  progress  of  the  great,  good  cause. 
Appointed  chairman  of  a  joint  committee,  with  a  strong  body  of  free-school  mem- 
bers as  associates,  he  made  a  voluminous  rexN>rt  which  was  a  treasure  house  of  infor- 
mation drawn  from  a  wide  correspondence  with  all  the  more  advanced  States  of  the 
Union  The  result  was  that  in  1834  was  passed,  almost  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
"Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools,"  which  com- 
mitted this  grreat  and  prosperous  Commonwealth  finally  to  the  American  policy  of 
universal  education.  While  lacking  in  some  of  its  administrative  features,  this  law- 
contained  the  elements  of  a  working  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  whole 
I>eople. 

This  law  laid  off  the  State  into  divisions  of  counties  and  districts,  of  wards  and 
townships.  It  took  one  step  in  advance  of  tho  time  in  a  permissive  clause  author- 
izing every  district  to  introduce  manual  training.  It  also  had  an  elective  permission 
for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  made  the  secretary  of  state  general  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  It  clinched  the  nail  by  appropriating  $75,000  from  the 
income  of  the  State  school  fund  for  general  State  aid  until  the  interest  should  reach 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  school  fund  had  now  reached  the  sum  of  $1,550,000.  The 
president  of  tho  public  school  society  proposed  that  a  volume  entitled  Tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Youths  and  Freemen's  Book  of  Duties  should  be  prepared  and  introduced  into 
every  school,  a  suggestion  that  has  recently  been  adopted  in  more  than  one  State  of 
the  Union,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  popular  favor  among  university  men  as  a  depart- 
ment of  "civics"  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  American  common  school. 
Well  may  the  historian  declare:  "Historically,  tho  passage  of  this  bill  was  the  most 
influential  event  connected  with  edueation  in  Pennsylvania,  the  first  great  victory 
for  free  schools.^'  In  this  law  the  provision  for  the  official  management  of  the 
divisions  and  districts  was  essentially  the  same  as  at  present,  as  were  also  the  powers 
and  duties  of  school  directors  in  the  location  of  schools,  building  schoolhouses, 
visiting  schools,  and  making  reports. 

But  the  conflict  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Tho  passage  of  this  beneficent  law,  like 
an  alarm  bell,  woke  to  its  full  capacity  for  resistance  all  the  hostile  influences  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  statute  was  permissive,  although  declaring  that  only  the 
counties  voting  to  impose  a  local  tax  should  receive  the  State  aid,  thus  virtually 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  any  community  tho  power  to 
deprive  it  of  the  benefits  of  a  common-school  system.  Then,  and  for  years,  thf 
majority  of  citizens  in  most  of  the  counties  and  districts  were  averse  to  the  change. 
At  first  it  was  fully  accepted  by  only  a  few  districts  and  gained  strength  chiefly  by 
the  offer  of  State  aid.  "  Of  987  districts  then  in  the  State,  485  either  voted  altogether 
against  frtH>  schools  or  took  no  action."  The  bitterness  of  the  conflict  rose  to  the 
fall  height  of  tho  most  exciting  political  canvass.    The  northern  counties,  settled 
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largely  by  emigrant.H  from  New  England  and  New  York,  generally  favored  the  law,  and 
tbo  now  portion  of  the  StaU)  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  stronghold  of  the  Scotch 
and  North  Irish  people,  also  received  it  with  gladness.  But  in  the  old  Pennsylvania, 
the  central,  southern,  and  southeastern  region,  and,  greatest  of  all,  in  the  German 
counties,  the  opposition  was  formidable.  The  causes  of  this  opposition  have  already 
been  clearly  set  forth.  But  it  should  be  said  in  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  opposi- 
tion that  it  was  chiefly  from  the  evangelical  Protestant  sects,  the  Catholic  and  Epis- 
co])al  churches  not  yet  being  suflSciently  numerous  to  represent  an  efl'ective  opposition. 
The  Friends,  Lutheran,  Reform,  and  Moravian  peoples,  with  few  exceptions,  voted 
strongly  against  the  American  conimou  school.  All  these  religious  bodies  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  had  been  earnestly  engaged  in  building  up  their  own  parochial 
systems  by  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  similar 
bodies  in  the  old  country.  It  required  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  yet  to  modify 
these  objections  of  sect  and  class  and  bring  the  whole  people  of  Pennsylvania  into 
hearty  accord  concerning  the  education  of  the  children. 

Of  course  this  opposition  at  once  took  the  form  of  a  furious  political  campaign  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  law.  The  statute  ha<l  been  passed  by  an  unprecedented  major- 
ity, only  4  negative  votes  in  the  senate  and  a  solitary  individual  lifting  his  voice  in 
opposition  iu  the  house.  But  the  result  of  the  campaign  inaugurated  in  opposition 
threw  into  the  statebouso  in  the  sessions  of  18^-35  a  decisive  majority  of  opponents 
iu  the  senate  and  a  doubtful  majority  of  friends  in  the  house.  The  governor  "stood 
to  his  gune,'*  although  with  premonitions  of  the  defeat  which  came  at  the  ensuing 
election  as  the  "reward  of  merit''  so  often  served  out  to  the  public  pioneer  of  a  good 
canse. 

But  now  appeared  on  the  scene  another  champion-  of  the  chihlren.  Thaddens 
Stevens,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  was  bom  in  1792,  in  humble  circumstances,  in 
Vermont.  By  severe  labor  and  the  savings  of  his  mother  he  obtained  an  education 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  the  age  of  23  appeared  as  a  teacher  and  law  student 
in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  1831  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  labored  iu  favor  of  an 
educational  grant  to  a  local  college,  and  voted  for  the  school  law  of  1834,  though 
with  no  hand  in  its  construction.  He  was  then  and  always  remained  unmarried, 
but,  like  many  another  childless  man,  became  a  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  the 
children's  cause  in  its  hour  of  peril. 

Tbo  legislature  was  flooded  with  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  new  school  law, 
32,000  people  haviug  signed  or  caused  their  names  to  be  signed  to  documents  which, 
if  rightly  described  by  a  committx^e  of  examination,  were  in  themselves  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  education,  more  than  10  iu  every  100  haviug 
depended  on  the  ability  of  somebody  to  write  their  names,  and  not  5  in  100  signing 
in  English,  with  a  woeful  disregard  of  the  minor  proprieties  of  cleanliness  and  legi- 
bility. The  German  clergy  of  the  State  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  a  very 
formidable  element  of  opposition  was  the  sect  of  Quakers.  But  Governor  Wolf  and 
his  successor.  Governor  Ritner,  were  of  the  superior  class  of  Germans,  "solid"  for 
schooling,  and  with  refreshing  obstinacy  stood  by  the  ship  and  defied  the  rage  of  the 
opposition. 

The  senate  at  once  passed  an  educational  bill  which  partially  repealed  the  law  of 
1834  and  sent  it  to  the  house,  where  the  friends  of  repeal  challenged  the  school  men 
to  a  "  fight  to  the  finish. ''  It  was  the  sort  of  conflict  where  victory  comes  only  as 
the  reward  of  the  fearless,  positive,  and  relentless  devotion  of  a  leader  fully  compe- 
tent and  afraid  of  nobody.  Such  a  champion  was  found  in  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who, 
to  the  amazement  of  friend  and  foe,  with  small  outfit  of  personal  popularity,  took 
the  floor,  routed  the  enemy  by' a  torrent  of  mingled  argument,  sarcasm,  and  denun- 
ciation, and  so  confirmed  the  wavering  and  inspired  the  faithful  that  the  law  of 
1834  was  not  only  sustained,  but  sent  back  to  the  senate  revised  and  improved  by  a 
majority  that  compelled  acquiescence. 

This  and  a  subse<iueut  speech  iu  1838  iu  behalf  of  the  endowment  of  colleges  and 
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academies  placed  Mr.  Steveus  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army  of  educators  in  his 
State  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  These  speeches  were  printed  on  silk  and  pre- 
served as  precious  relics,  and  a  memorial  hall  commemorates  his  name  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College.  When  that  long-waited-for  work.  Notable  Deliverances  in  Behalf  of 
Universal  Education,  is  compiled,  this  series  of  legislative  orations  by  Thaddens 
Stevens  will  take  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  the  Republic. 

The  date  of  this  great  victory  was  April  11,  1835.  Governor  Ritner,  who  owed  his 
election  to  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party  on  the  educational  question,  against  a 
strong  resistance  among  his  own  supporters  bravely  and  wisely  stood  by  the  new 
policy  and  secured  the  practical  working  of  the  law  in  1836  by  diverting  $500,000  of 
the  "  sdrplus  revenue"  received  by  the  State  from  the  nation  to  a  fund  for  building 
schoolhouses  to  receive  the  incoming  throng  of  pupils.  It  was  none  too  early.  The 
new  statute  had  forever  abolished  the  odious  distinction  between  the  rich  and  poor 
and  made  the  public  schools  not  only  open  to  all,  but  free  from  every  trace  of  a  rate 
bill,  a  notable  advance  in  which  Pennsylvania  placed  herself  twenty  years  ahead  of 
her  neighboring  State,  New  York.  In  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  that  great  battle  one- 
half  the  ancient  policy  of  the  State — that  the  public  school  is  a  pauperis  school— dis- 
appeared forever.  The  yearly  State  appropriation,  exclusive  of  the  schoolhonse 
fund,  had  leaped  from  $75,000  to  $400,000  in  two  years,  a  dollar  for  each  taxable  inhab- 
itant  of  the  State. 

The  governor  was  fortunate  in  his  secretary  of  state,  the  first  efficient  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  A  young  man,  educated 
in  private  schools  and  abroad,  he  came  to  his  difficult  office  not  only  inexperienced, 
but  with  confused  and  inadequate  ideas  on  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education. 
But  the  practical  experience  of  administration  educated  him  rapidly  into  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  early  superintendents  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  although 
his  peculiar  notions,  especially  concerning  normal  school  instruction,  aided  to  fasten 
on  the  State  the  present  system  of  subsidizing  a  group  of  academies  for  the  training 
of  common  school  teachers.  Mr.  Burrowes  held  the  office  for  three  years,  but  during 
a  long  life  was  a  tireless  and  influential  friend  of  popular  education,  and  in  1862  at  a 
critical  time  was  again  called  to  the  State  superintendency,  did  excellent  service  in 
the  establishment  of  soldiers' ori)haus'  schools  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  died 
president  of  the  State  agricultural  college  in  1871 . 

In  1837  Superintendent  Burrowes  reported  742  of  the  987  school  districts  of  the 
State  as  having  accepted  the  law;  3,384  common  schools  were  in  operation,  with 
3,394  teachers,  one-fourth  women,  and  150,000  children  under  instruction,  with 
monthly  salaries  of  $18.38  for  men  and  $11.96  for  women  teachers.  The  schools 
were  open  four  months  and  three  days  in  the  year.  Thus  in  three  short  years  the 
number  of  pupils  had  increased  nearly  fivefold  from  32,000,  and  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools  had  been  put  in  good  working  order,  with  a  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  educational  affairs  well  under  way. 

Here  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  present.  It  was  still  a  permissive  system,  not  yet  really  taken  to  the  heart  of 
the  Commonwealth,  still  to  encounter  a  long  experience  of  popular  indifference  and 
opposition.  It  was  not  till  1848  that  the  permissive  feittnre  by  which  the  counties 
eould  reject  or  refuse  to  act  under  the  statute  was  repealed  and  the  system  made  man- 
datory over  the  entire  Commonwealth.  Still,  the  battle  of  popular  education  had 
been  fought  and  won,  and  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  wandering  through  the 
desert  Pennsylvania  was  well  over  Jordan,  with  a  good  prospect  in  due  time  of 
**  conquering  a  peace"  in  the  glorious  promised  land. 

But  for  ton  years  more  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  persuaded  to  hold  on  to 
their  original  policy  of  leaving  the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  hands  of 
private,  corporate,  and  church  academies  and  colleges,  chartered  and  very  moder- 
ately subsidized  by  the  State,  but  with  no  public  authority  respecting  their  organl- 
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zation  or  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  Indeed,  this  statute  clung  to  the 
common  school  law  like  the  superfluous  tail  of  an  antedeluvian  animal  on  its  up- 
ward Journey  by  the  highway  of  evolution — a  mischievous  provision  for  secondary 
parochial  schools.  It  required  an  earnest  effort  to  reduce  this  primal  irregular  habit 
of  State  aid  to  a  regular  system  through  five  years  from  1838,  and  tlien  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  utter  fatuity  of  this  British  idea  in  practical  operation 
in  the  United  States. 

William  Fenn  brought  from  England  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  ^'public  school" — a 
secondary  school,  generally  of  the  classical  type,  endowed  and  sometimes  controlled 
by  the  government.  Such  was  his  meaning  in  his  celebrated  document,  the  ^'Form 
of  government,"  in  which  he  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  new  government  and 
council  of  Pennsylvania  "  to  erect  and  order  all  public  schools.''  The  Friends'  pub- 
lic school  was  established  by  order  of  Penn,  chartered  by  the  new  government,  and 
put  in  operation  between  1697  and  1711.  This  was  a  grammar  school  with  several 
branches  in  different  portions  of  the  city  and  county,  ft'ee  to  those  unable  to  pay 
and  from  which  no  boy  of  sufficient  qualification  was  excluded.  In  this  Penn  in- 
tended to  establish  a  system  of  education  for  the  province,  a  close  reproduction  of 
that  which  sufficed  for  the  schooling  of  the  well-to-do  at  home. 

In  1749  Dr.  Bei\jamin  Franklin  and  his  coadjutors  moved  on  a  similar  plan  by  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  with  branches  open  to  all  male  pupils  and  free  to  the 
poor.  In  1756  the  academy  became  a  college,  and  was  reorganized  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  It  was  endowed  to  the  extent  of  less  than  $100,000  by  the 
Penn  family,  the  provincial  government,  and  an  English  subscription.  At  the  reor- 
ganization it  received  a  large  sum  from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
loyalists.  Up  to  1832  it  was  somewhat  aided  by  exemption  from  taxation  and  small 
benefactions  from  the  State.  These  were  the  only  institutions  of  learning  that 
received  aid  from  the  government  of  the  province  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Between  1783  and  1836  fourteen  '*  colleges''  were  established  by  the  State,  and  all 
but  two  received  a  lift  from  gifts  of  money  or  lands.  A  list  of  nearly  seventy  acad- 
emies is  given  which  during  the  period  from  1783  to  1836  were  chartered,  receiving 
small  gifts  of  money  with  land.  Superintendent  Burrowes  reported  in  1837  that  not 
less  ttian  $240,000  had  been  distributed  among  these  academies  alone,  adding:  '^It  is 
believed  that  no  gifts  have  ever  been  made  by  the  State  with  less  general  good  effect 
than  those  to  academies.''  In  1834  Samuel  Breck,  the  author  of  the  first  free  school 
bill,  reported  to  the  legislature:  ''Most  of  these  academies  have  fallen  to  the  grade 
of  common  schools."  It  was  asserted  that  only  44  or  45  were  in  existence.  ''Most of 
these  have  fallen  to  the  grade  of  the  most  ordinary  common  schools,  some  of  them 
are  a  burlesque  upon  the  name  of  "academy, "others  have  lost  their  charter,  not  a  few 
•  '  *  have  become  entirely  extinct."  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  any  different 
result  from  this  indiscriminate  chartering  of  local  academies  in  a  new  country  with 
the  meager  public  gift,  in  most  oases  insufficient  for  a  single  year's  expenses,  at  best  a 
temptation  to  any  ambitious  teacher  or  group  of  people  to  undertake  the  establish 
ment  of  an  institution  of  learning. 

In  1838  the  State  legislature  supplemented  the  common  school  law,  revised  and 
improved  in  1836,  by  an  act  intended  to  systematize  this  matter  of  State  aid  to  these 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  By  this  law  every  college  or 
academy  with  4  professors  and  100  students  was  to  receive  $1,000  annually  for  ten 
years,  and  institutions  of  lower  grade  a  smaller  sum,  ranging  downward  to  $300  for  an 
academy  or  other  school  containing  15  pupils.  One  advanced  feature  of  this  law  was 
the  first  acknowledgment  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  education  of  girls  by  including 
female  seminaries  in  the  State  benefactions.  Under  this  law  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence  the  State  extended  aid  to  9  "  colleges,"  75  academies,  and  40  female 
seminaries,  124  in  all,  and  expended  $217,000  in  the  costly  experiment.  At  the  close 
of  this  final  effort,  after  expending  from  first  to  last  in  land  and  money  $1,000,000, 
the  failure  was  so  evident  that  in  1843  the  policy  came  to  an  end.    It  was  from  the 
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first  in  fiat  contradiction  to  the  American  idea  of  tbe  support  of  education  "bj-  the 
government,  although  it  had  been  adopted  in  New  England  and  continued  until  a 
late  i)eriod  iii  a  majority  of  tho  old  States  of  the  Union. 

The  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  an  early  acknowledgment  of  the  duty  of  tho  State 
to  educate  teachers  is  of  little  weight.  Of  course  some  of  the  graduates  and  stiidents 
from  those  academies  and  colleges  became  teachers  as  always  and  ever^-whore,  even 
in  a  State  well  supplied  with  normal  school  facilities.  But  tho  only  class  of  i)er8on8 
educated  freely  in  these  Pennsylvania  schools  were  the  *' children  of  the  poor/'  whose 
school  life  was  weighted  by  the  stigma  of  pauperism  with  only  the  destiny  of  a  posi* 
tion  as  teacher  in  **  pauper  schools."  This  mode  of  the  secondary  education  was  grad- 
ually supplanted  by  tho  extension  of  the  free>school  age  to  20,  which  enabled  the 
public-school  system  to  establish  a  free  high-school  department.  Later  came  the 
-  organization  of  the  present  system  of  normal  academies,  subsidized  and  to  a  degree 
supervised  by  the  State,  flanked  by  a  vast  system  of  county  institutes  for  teachers, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  educators  of  this  State  as  superior  to  all  others. 

Thus  did  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  respond  to  the  **  star  iu  the  East,"  the  notable 
revival  of  the  common-school  system  in  New  England,  under  the  leadership  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  from  1830  to  1860.  WTiile  it  was  somewhat 
inspired  by  that  movement,  it  was  a  wave  of  the  great  tide  of  educational  reform 
and  reorganization  that,  during  the  30  years  from  1830  to  1860,  swept  the  entire 
nation  to  the  most  distant  precinct  of  the  then  new  West;  including  a  profound 
stirring  of  tho  mind  and  heart  of  the  educational  public  in  the  South,  as  shown  by 
numbers  of  remarkable  demonstrations  by  eminent  statesmen  and  educators  and 
public  eiforta,  more  or  less  successful,  to  establish  a  state  system  of  education  for 
the  poorer  white  people  of  that  section. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  CENTURY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC,  1790-1840. 


It  is  still  a  favorite  theory  of  a  class  of  the  representatives  of  the  higher  univer- 
sity and  college  education  to  proclaim  the  invariahle  legitimate  descent  of  the  second- 
ary and  even  elementary  schooling  of  the  people  always  and  everywhere  from  this 
fountain  bead.  In  one  sense  this  assertion  is  '^ founded  on  fact/'  All  things  in 
organized  society  descend  from  the  fountain  head  of  civilization,  among  the  high- 
lands of  personal  genius,  culture,  and  character,  to  the  lowlands  occupied  by  the 
masses  of  mankind.  In  ages  of  darkness;  in  nationalities  still  brooded  over  by  the 
shadow  of  barbarism ;  in  European  kingdoms  and  empires,  where  the  superior  class 
is  secured  m  the  possession  of  all  the  great  opportunities  of  life,  with  the  power  to 
transmit  them  to  their  children ;  in  all  lands  where  the  people  have  not  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  most  imperative  need  and  sacred  right  of  man — the  need 
and  right  to  the  education  that  shall  develop  the  nature  and  faculties  of  each  as  » 
vital  element  of  the  general  good ;  it  is  true  that,  not  only  does  the  superior  minority 
represent  this  unconscious  need  and  right  of  the  common  peop^le,  but,  as  its  agent,  is 
intrusted  by  Providence  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  forces  and  administering 
the  institutions  and  systems  of  all  that  bears  the  name  of  education. 

But,  in  proportion  as  men  are  relieved  from  the  involved  and  obstinate  bonds  by 
which  freedom  has  been  suppressed  for  ages,  have  the  people  asserted  their  funda- 
mental personal  right  to  the  educational  training  that  develops  their  individual  and 
soeial  nature  and  faculties  and  prepares  them  for  the  experience  of  self-government. 
With  the  earliest  exercise  of  this  right  arises  the  inevitable  conflict  of  the  cultivated 
elass  with  the  unschooled  but  aspiring  masses.  Thus,  in  every  modern  European 
imtion  the  higher  and  professional,  oven  the  effective  secondary  education,  strongly 
intrenched  in  the  union  of  church  and  state,  has  resisted  the  elementiary  schooling  of 
the  masses  save  in  such  quality  and  quantity  as  seemed  good  to  these  rulers  "  by 
divine  right."  It  has  only  been  after  successive  periods  of  civil  and  religious  revo- 
lution on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  the  governments  have  heeded  the  clamor  of 
the  inferior  multitude  and  finally  established,  in  the  majority  of  these  countries,  a 
national  system  of  popular  education.  But  still  the  European  continental  school 
systems,  from  foundation  to  summit,  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  government — 
in  several  of  them  still  implicated  with  the  state  church — and  represent  the  well- 
understood  advantages  and  less  commendable  defects  of  this  form  of  administration. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ox>posite  idea  has  at  last  prevailed.  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  old  time  method  of  government  control  of  a  university  system,  tied  up  in 
the  bonds  of  religious  exclusiveness,  has  given  place  to  the  present  method  of  sup- 
porting public  schools  by  the  subsidizing  of  all  sorts  of  private  and  denominational 
institutions  for  elementary  education,  on  condition  of  examination  by  a  government 
supervisor  supplemented  by  local  school  boards  to  supply  a  marked  deficiency  of 
fiieilities.  But  here,  as  always,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  inauguration  and  direc- 
tion of  popular  education  proceeds  from  the  university  and  representatives  of  the 
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cultiyated  class,  which  cooperate  to  respect  and  farther  a  nniversal  instinct  gradually 
realized  by  the  masses.  As  soon  as  the  ''  common  people ''  begin  in  earnest  to  assert 
the  need  and  right  to  education;  these  same  representatives  of  the  higher  cultnre, 
with  eminent  exceptions,  oftener  than  otherwise  are  found  in  combination  with  a 
watchful  state  and  chnroh,  working  at  cross  purposes  with  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  first  American  colonies  brought  from  Europe  th'j 
notions  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  record  of  education  in  the  provincial  and  oarly 
days  of  the  Republic,  were  the  most  obstinate  and  effectual  opponents  to  the  cst;ib- 
liHhment  of  the  American  common  school:  (1)  The  view  that  the  church  has  the  sole 
and  divine  right  to  educate,  or  at  least  must  hold  in  its  hand  the  initiative  and  admin- 
istration of  all  education  in  the  form  of  the  elementary  parochial,  secondary,  and 
higher  training  in  the  denominational  academy  and  college.  (2)  The  European  idea 
that  the  government  must  originate  a  complete  system  of  education  under  the  form 
of  a  university  scheme  that  includes  all  departments  of  learning,  subsidized  by  the 
state.  With  this  idea  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  from  the  settlement  of 
the  country  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  established  according  to 
the  theory  that  they  represented  education  itself,  and  from  them  must  proceed  the 
movement  downward  to  the  humble  ranks  of  society.  In  a  similar  spirit  several  of 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  attempted  an  organization  which  should  include  all 
schooling  of  the  people  under  the  form  of  a  state  university. 

The  original  Harvard  University  was  regarded  as  the  center  and  soul  of  the  edn- 
oatioual  system  of  New  England.  It  was  established  and  for  more  than  a  cent  try 
remained  largely  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  grammar  schools  were  first 
made  compulsory  institutions  as  an  arrangement  to  supply  the  materials  of  its  stu- 
dent population,  while  the  elementary  schooling  was  in  a  fluctuating  condition 
which,  even  till  1835,  left  the  colleges  and  academies  of  Massachusetts  still  largely 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Tale,  Williams,  Brown,  and  Dartmouth  were,  from  the 
first,  denominational  colleges,  neither  asking  for  continuous  State  support,  nor  long 
retained  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  educational  benefactions.  But  Columbia,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  and  Mary  at  first  contemplated  such  a  union 
with  the  government  as  should  make  them  the  head  and  fVout  of  all  else  in  their 
respective  spheres.  In  every  case  the  intent  was  antagonized  and  finally  defeated 
by  the  policy  of  rival  sects,  which  also  resisted  the  growing  desire  of  the  }>eople  for 
a  definite  and  effective  system  of  popular  education. 

With  the  organization  of  the  National  Government  the  same  idea  appeared  in  the 
original  establishment  in  New  York  of  what  was  called  **  The  University,''  with  a 
''board  of  regents,"  and  the  evident  intention  that  this  body  should  be  the  great 
ministry  of  the  government  in  its  entire  relation  to  education.  The  same  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  Georgia  which,  to-day,  by  statute  includes  every  school  aided  by 
public  funds,  under  the  title  **  The  University  of  Georgia.'^  In  practice  the  Common- 
wealths of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the  liberal  subsi- 
dizing of  colleges  and  academies  and  neglect  of  interest  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
In  every  Southern  State  t'»e  State  university  came  first,  with  a  more  or  less  liberal 
subsidizing  of  academies,  with  almost  total  neglect  of  the  public  elementary  educa- 
tion, till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  liberal  and  far-seeing  of  all  these 
schemes  is  found  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  plan  of  education,  proposed  to  Virginia  on 
becoming  a  State  of  the  Union;  a  plan  to  which  its  author  adhered  with  pathetic 
obstinacy  for  half  a  century,  only  to  see  it  fall  in  a  mass  of  ruins,  out  of  which  emerged 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1820. 

Outside  a  few  local  efforts  in  some  of  the  leading  cities,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  educational  revival  of  1830-1840,  none  of  the  Southern  States  had  anything 
which  would  be  regarded  to-day  as  a  proper  system  of  common-school  educa- 
tion. Tliis  powerful  movement  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  the  people 
gradually  extended  through  the  Northern  States  until,  by  1850,  all  of  them  had 
laid  tho  foundation  of  their  present  system  of  popular  education.  This  movement 
was  also  felt,  especially  among  the  foremost  educators,  statesmen,  and> progressive 
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people  in  all  the  Soathern  States,  and  led  to  very  interesting  and  more  or  less  buo- 
cessfnl  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  elementary  instrnction  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  white  x>eople.  Hence  the  story  of  the  American  common-school  in  the  Sonth^ 
em  States  before  1830-1840  is  soon  told  and,  possibly,  wonld  be  better  treated  in 
connection  with  the  movement  led  by  Horace  Mann  and  his  associates  in  1830-1840, 
and  extending  to  the  present  year. 

Still,  it  wonld  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  our  Southern 
States,  especially  to  the  record  of  their  great  educators,  statesmen,  and  progressive 
class,  to  drop  these  links  of  the  historical  chain.  For  in  all  these  communities  the 
one  determined  impulse  toward  universal  education  is  apparent  among  large  numbers 
even  of  the  humbler  sort  of  the  white  people.  Although  the  educational  movement 
among  the  superior  classes  still  held  fast  by  the  old  European  form  of  the  denomina- 
tional college  and  academy,  there  was  from  the  beginning  an  attempt  among  the 
people  to  educate  their  children. 

The  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  most  prominent  of  these  Common- 
wealths has  been  told  in  a  series  of  '*  Circulars  of  Information,"  published  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Educatiou,  in  a  way  that  need  not  in  any  detail  be  repeated. 
But  still,  the  universities,  colleges,  and  academies  of  these  States,  up  to  a  period 
later  than  1830-1840,  virtually  represented  the  organized  educational  life  of  these 
States,  and  in  a  degree  attempted  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  the  American  com- 
mon school.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  a  passing  record  of  their  opera- 
tions during  this  half  century,  with  an  eye  especially  to  their  bearing  on  the  '^origin 
of  the  American  common  school,^'  which  is  the  theme  of  this  essay.  Here,  as  else- 
where, Virginia  set  the  keynote,  and  in  abrief  record  of  the  great  conflict  in  behalf  of 
the  ''holy  cause  "  of  general  education,  never  absent  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  Jeffer- 
son andhiseducationalcolleaguesforhalf  a  century,  shall  we  find  our  best  guide  to  a 
fair  judgment  of  the  early  educational  work  of  all  the  original  States  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

VIRGINIA. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  progress  of  education  in  Virginia,  from  the  origin 
of  the  colony  in  1608  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1776.  In  this 
period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  we  find  nothing  to  remind  us  even 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  American  common  schools,  save,  perhaps,  the  action  of 
neighbors  in  the  support  of  a  ''  field  school,"  or  neighborhood  arrangement,  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  popular  desire  for  the  schooling  of 
the  children.  At  the  opposite  end  of  society  we  have  traced  the  history  of  William 
and  Mary  College  through  the  days  of  its  g^reatest  influence  to  the  edge  of  its  period 
of  declension,  accelerated  by  the  removal  of  the  capital  frt>m  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond.  William  and  Mary  was  in  more  than  one  respect  a  government  college, 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  English  universities.  It  was  the  creature  of  the 
home  government,  named  from  the  two  great  sovereigns  of  the  new  r<^gime,  repre- 
sented by  a  member  in  the  provincial  legislature,  partly  supported  by  public  funds, 
a  vital  part  of  the  established  church  of  Virginia,  situated  at  the  focus  of  the 
civic,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  colony.  Until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  independence,  it  commanded  the  entire  approbation  of  the  foremost  society 
of  the  province  and  educated  such  of  the  promising  young  men  as  wore  not  sent 
abroad  or  to  the  Northern  colleges.  But,  with  these  advantages,  it  was,  from  the 
first,  a  fit  representative  of  the  old-time  high  aristocratic  side  of  Virginia,  and  did 
not  attract  students  from  a  rising  and  most  important  class  of  the  population. 

The  first  educational  protest  against  this  policy  came  from  the  Presbyterian  emi- 
gration to  the  State,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as  1738 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  petitioned  Governor  Gooch,  himself  a  Scotchman,  in 
behalf  of  the  religious  toleration  of  the  Presbyterian  people,  then  emigrating  to 
Virginia.     A  faA'orable  response  was  followed  by  that  remarkable  movement  of  the 
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Scotch,  North-Irish,  and  German  Protestant  people  that  gave  a  sort  of  backbone  to 
the  original  colony  of  the  old  Atlantic  South.  An  early  result  was  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  in  Prince  Edwurd  Connty  in  1776,  nnder  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Stanhope  Smith,  an  eminent  missionary  of  this  faith,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1777  the  name  of  the  academy  was 
chnugcd  to  Ilampden-Sydney,  compounded  of  the  names  of  the  two  great  English 
representatives  of  civil  liberty.  The  academy  developed  to  the  college  of  that  name, 
Avhich  still  remains  an  honored  and  moderately  prosperous  college  of  the  conventional 
typo.  Until  later  days,  always  stinted  for  the  means  of  support,  this  institution  has 
graduated  many  influential  men,  and  numbers  of  the  most  successful  college  men  of 
the  South  have  been  connected  with  its  faculty.  It  established  the  first  theological 
and  model  medical  school  of  the  State,  both  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  But  its 
most  notable  reputation  for  our  purpose  is  that  it  was  the  first  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  educational  idea  of  a  church  and  state  college  under  which 
Virginia  had  lived  until  well  into  the  second  century  of  her  history.  Its  higher 
educational  department  dates  from  the  administration  of  President  J.  P.  Cushing, 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  1821.  President  Cushing  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  During  his  administration  of  fourteen 
years  a  proper  faculty  was  organized  and  the  basis  of  collegiate  education  laid. 

But  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  in  the  American  colonies,  as  abroad,  a 
staunch  representative  of  liberty  in  civic  affairs  and  religious  freedom,  as  far  as 
the  emancipation  of  the  polity  of  the  church  from  the  rule  of  Rome  and  the  great 
British  State  establishment  was  concerned,  being  the  first  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  modem  days  in  which  the  Christian  i>eople  appear  as  the  foundation 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  its  ecclesiasticism  was  still  a  bar  to  a  further  expansion  of 
the  colonial  educational  mind.  Almost  contemporaneous  in  point  of  time  came  the 
movement  by  which  a  Presbyterian  academy  at  Lexingten,  Va.,  ia  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  was  dedicated  as  ^'Liberty  Hall,''  in  1782  receiving  the  first  charter  of  an 
educational  institution  made  by  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  In  1796 
George  Washington  proposed  to  devote  to  an  institution  of  learning  the  100  shares 
of  stock  of  the  James  River  Company  presented  him  by  his  native  State.  Liberty 
Hall  was  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  and  its  name  changed  to  Washing- 
ton Academy.  By  aid  of  this  donation,  now  represented  by  a  fund  of  $50,000,  and 
another  fi'om  the  bequest  of  the  Association  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Virginia^  amounting 
to  $23,000,  and  a  third  of  $40,000  from  the  estate  of  John  Robinson,  the  academy  blos- 
somed into  Washington  College,  and,  as  a  vigorous  and  well-sapported  institution, 
went  on  its  way  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  baptized  anew  into  the  name 
^^  Washington  and  Leo,"  under  the  presidency  of  the  most  distinguished  commander 
of  the  Coufederato  armies.  While  this  college  never  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
pox>u]ar  education,  yet  through  its  president,  Dr.  Henry  RuiTner,  it  made  a  most 
rom:irkable  protest  against  the  institution  of  slavery  that  defied  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  that  prevailed  before  the  civil  war.  His  eon,  Dr.  William  H.  RufEner,  was 
the  first  State  superintendent  of  education  of  Virginia,  still  the  most  notable  South- 
ern educator  of  late  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  people's  school,  the  Horace  Mann  of 
the  South. 

A  generation  later,  in  1829-30,  the  growing  Methodist  denomination  of  the  South 
established  the  largest  institution  of  the  higher  education  in  another  part  of  the  State, 
in  Randolph-Macon  College.  First  set  up  in  Mecklenburg  County,  on  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  it  took  to  itself  the  names  of  the  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  adjoining  districts,  Randolph  and  Mncon.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  ths 
college  was  removed  to  Ashland,  near  Richmond,  where  it  now  flourishes,  one  of  the 
most  noted  and  useful  of  all  the  great  schools  of  the  State.  From  the  first  this  col^ 
l('g(^  lias  been  characterized  by  a  certain  progressive  spirit  and  broad  catholicity  of 
adiniuistration.  As  early  as  1839,  long  before  such  a  movement  was  entertained  by 
tlu'  older  colleges  of  the  nation,  it  established  a  department  of  English  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Sims,  and  to  the  present  day  has  been  known  as^pcrsistpnt 
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representativo  of  that  important  study.  In  1839  it  combined  with  this  another  new 
departnro  in  a  resolution  by  its  trustees,  "That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  trustees 
of  Randolph-Maeon  Coilogo  will  establish  a  normal  school,  as  a  department  in  the 
college,  in  which  a  good  and  liberal  English  education  can  bo  obtained  and  which, 
in  its  organization,  shall  be  especially  fitted  to  educate  common- school  teachers,  and 
that  tho  professor  of  Euglish  literature  shall  bo  the  rector  thereof."  The  rapidly 
increasing  Methodist  body  thus,  at  a  period  of  thirty  years  before  tho  establishment 
of  tho  present  system  of  common  schools  in  A^irginia,  recognized  tho  importance  of 
lifting  the  inefficient  and  unpopular  "free  schoor'  of  the  Old  Dominion  into  respect- 
ability through  tho  inflnence  of  superior  teaching.  The  elective  system  of  studies 
was  also  established  on  the  removal  of  tho  college  in  1868.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  in  an  educational  atmosphere  so  genial,  a  group  of  the  most  progressive  and 
distinguished  of  the  college  men  of  the  South  has  been  found  in  Professor  Price,  now 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York;  Dr.  Deems,  late  of  the  Church  of  tho  Strangers, 
New  York;  Professor  Lupton,  Chancellor  Garland,  Bishop  McTyeire,  and  Professor 
Baskerville,  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  Superintendent  Peay,  of  Richmond ;  Profes- 
sor Woodward,  of  South  Carolina  College;  Professor  Sharpe,  of  Tulane;  Professor 
Edwards,,  now  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  others,  including  its  present 
able  and  energetic  president.  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  planted  in  an  ideal  situation  in  southwest  Virginia  in 
1833-34  by  the'nntiring  zeal  of  Rev.  Creed  Fulton,  enjoyed  an  honorable  ami  pros- 
perous career  until  the  civil  war.  It  still  needs  only  tho  good  will  of  faithful  friends 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  tho  higher  schools  of  the  great  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  realm  of  southwest  Virginia,  which  is  not  excelled 
by  any  portion  of  the  United  States  in  its  resources  and  cai)able,  by  fair  treatment, 
of  becoming  itself  a  prosperous  State. 

Emory  and  Henry  shares  this  opportunity  with  Roanoke  College,  established  by 
t^  Lutheran  body  before  the  civil  war,  now  in  a  steady  course  of  development.  It 
now  shares  with  the  reorganized  William  and  Mary  the  x>eculiar  merit  of  sustaining 
a  professor  of  pedagogy  and  a  historian  of  education  in  Dr.  Painter* 

Ono  of  the  most  prosperous  and  useful  institutions  of  learning  now  in  Virginia^ 
Richmond  College,  owes  its  existence  to  a  movement  in  1830  by  the  Virginia  Baptist 
Education  Society,  ''to- devise  and  propose  some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  yonng 
men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  churches,  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry." 
Tho  result  of  this  effort  for  two  years  was  tho  placing  of  thirteen  young  men  in 
private  schools.  But  in  1832  the  society  bought  a  tract  of  land  4  miles  from  Hich- 
mood  and  opened  a  manual-labor  school,  called  ''Virginia  Baptist  Seminary. ''  Two 
prominent  clergymen  of  the  denomination,  Drs.  Rylandand  Ball,  instructed  twenty- 
six  students  in  ther  6lem:ents  of  an  English  and  classical  education;  the  majority 
with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1833  the  institution  was  removed  to  its 
present  site,  now  in  the  corporation  of  Richmond.  Land  was  acquired  with  a  view 
of  extending  the  manual-labor  feature,  but  thin  impracticable  device  for  "working 
out  an  education''  failed  here,  as  everywhere,  and  was  abandoned  in  1841. 

From  this  humble  beginnings  this  institution  wrought  steadily  and  honestly  at  the 
problem  of  building  up  a  genuine  college  until  1850,  when  it  may  bo  said  to  have 
been  fairly  established  on  its  present  foundation.  Although  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  civil  war,  it  was  thoroughly  reorganized  and  liberally  endowed  on  the  rfeturn  of 
peace  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the 
State.  Besides  the  extended  reputation  of  its  early  fiiculty  in  church  circles,  Rich- 
niODd  College  has  given  to  the  larger  educational  movement  since  1865  two  men  of 
national  distinction — President  Charles  L.  Cocke,  for  many  years  and  still  at  the 
head  of  Hollins  Institute,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  substantial  institutions 
in  the  South  for  the  superior  iostruction  of  girls,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  for  a  timo 
professor  and  now  president  of  the  college  board  of  trustees,  at  present  best  known 
of  all  educators  in  the  Southern  States  as  general  agent  of  the  George  Peabody 
educational  fund  and  of  the  Slater  fand  for  the  industrial  andr^iormiU  jtraining  of 
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colored  youth.  The  history  of  the  gradual  growth  of  Richmond  College  to  its 
present  honorahle  position,  is  in  one  important  respect  characteristic  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  namely,  the  honest  and  persistent  intention  of  its  management  from  the 
first  to  avoid  exaggeration,  work  within  its  means,  and  make  no  professions  it 
was  not  prepared  to  veriiy. 

All  hut  four  of  those  collegiate  schools  of  Virginia  were  estahlished  previous  to 
1830-1840.  It  is  a  signal  triumph  of  the  common>school  idea  that  the  ancient  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  finally  rejected  hy  Jefferson  for  ohstinate  opposition  to  his 
scheme  of  education  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now  in  its  reorganization  practically  a 
State  normal  school  for  young  men,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  in  the  hest  days 
of  its  old  renown. 

All  these  institutions,  estahlished  before  the  period  now  considered,  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  desire  for  an  effective  system  of  popular  education ;  each 
in  its  own  way,  sometimes  despite  of  itself,  being  made  to  work  toward  the  coming 
policy  of  the  New  Dominion,  the  system  of  common  schools  for  both  races  and  aU 
classes  established  in  1870.  But  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  its  very  origin,  was 
more  closely  identified  with  the  original  conception  of  popular  education.  The 
details  of  the  establishment  and  subsecxuent  history  of  this,  for  half  a  century  the 
loading  Southern  university,  are  so  thoroughly  given  in  the  admirable  "Circular  of 
Information"  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ''Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,''  including  its  relations  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  this  work  and  a 
passing  notice. 

We  have  already  told  the  deeply  interesting  story  of  the  original  conception  of  a 
system  of  education  for  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  including  the  emancipation 
and  schooling  of  the  colored  folk,  as  outlined  in  Jefferson's  ''  Notes  on  Virginia,'' and 
brought  forward  at  the  organization  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1776.  Also,  the 
practical  failure  of  the  popular  side  of  the  scheme  in  1796,  through  that  most 
ingenious  method  of  ''heading  off"  a  plan  of  universal  education,  a  permissive  law, 
placing  the  initiative  of  every  public  school  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrates,  the  men  of  all  others  who  would  "  have  none  of  it."  From  that  date, 
possibly  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  Jefferson  in  national  affairs,  the  movement 
was  delayed  until  1810,  when  the  literary  fund  was  established  from  "certain 
endowments,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  to  the  encouragement  of  learning."  Five 
years  later  this  was  made  a  substantial  reality  by  the  addition  of  the  large  sum  due 
fVom  the  United  States  to  the  Commonwealth. 

During  all  these  years,  an  entire  generation  from  the  time  when  the  great  project 
of  Jefferson  was  broached,  despite  the  persistent  agitation  by  the  great  statesman 
and  his  most  influential  friends,  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Marshall,  and  Cabell, 
the  State  had  hung  back  from  any  practical  scheme  of  popular  education,  even  for 
the  m^ority  of  the  white  population.  Baffled  at  every  step  in  the  project  nearest 
his  heart,  the  mind  and  will  of  Jefferson  more  and  more  centered  on  the  only  practi- 
cable part  of  his  large  plan,  the  establishment  of  a  university  on  the  broadest 
foundations,  combining  the  most  advanced  ideas  for  a  great  training  school  of  the 
new  American  civilization,  that  would  become  in  time  the  proper  head  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  State.  Jefferson's  extended  correspondence  with  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  Europe  and  America  during  these  forty  years,  if  collected  and 
properly  edited  with  fit  historical  and  biographical  environment,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  treatise  for  the  use  especially  of  the  educational  public  of  the  South. 

In  1816,  the  literary  fund  having  grown  to  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, a  sort  of  extemporized  State  board  of  education,  of  which  Governor  Nicholas 
was  president,  was  invited  by  the  legislature  to  report  "a  system  of  public  education, 
including  a  university,  to  be  called  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  such  additional 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as  should  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  through 
the  Commonwealth."  From  this  sprung  up  a  vigorous  correspondence,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  celebrated  educators  at  home  and  abroad  were  called  to  give  their 
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opinions  in  regard  to  an  ideal  school.  As  usual,  each  '^ great  educator''  addressed 
presented  his  own  ideal,  probably  not  then  realized  upon  earth,  and  altogether  a 
mass  of  very  interesting  educational  litelVature  was  placed  before  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. But  Virginia  was  not  yet  to  be  the  leader  of  the  educational  column.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  any  class,  or  of  any  save  a  select  body  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  educators  of  the  State,  to  open  the  gates  of  knowledge  even  to  the 
masses  of  their  own  race.  The  disappointing  outcome  of  the  prayers,  toil,  and  sacri- 
fice of  forty  years  was  the  law  of  1818,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $45,000,  accruing  from 
the  income  of  the  literary  fund  for  the  schooling  of  "poor  children,"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  commissioners  of  the  local  courts  of  each  county.  These  children  were  to  be 
selected  and,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  sent  to  a  competent  school 
to  be  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge;  supplies  were  to  bo  paid  for  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  school.  Along  with  this  went  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  support  of  "The  University  of  Virginia." 

On  this  perilous  edge  of  failure  did  Jefferson  and  his  friends  rally  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  university.  A  favorable  commission  of  location  chose  Albemarle  County. 
A  generous  donation  of  land  on  an  ideal  site  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  school.  A  series 
of  loans  amounting  to  $180,000  from  the  literary  fund,  afterwards  remitted  by  the 
legislature,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  the  means  of  putting  on 
the  ground  the  most  unique  and  probably  the  most  attractive  group  of  university 
buildings  then  in  the  Union.  Professors  from  abroad,  including  the  famous  Professor 
Cooper,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  then  living  in  Pennsylvania,  himself 
deeply  interested  in  education,  though  under  the  ban  of  belief  in  an  advanced 
religious  creed,  were  brought  to  the  new  foundation.  Jeflferson,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  enterprise,  proposed  with  great  enthusiasm  a  scheme  of  university  education, 
at  that  time  undoubtedly  the  broadest  and  most  practical  in  the  country,  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  was  adopted  by  the  management.  From  the  imposing  height  of 
Honticello  the  old  statesman  through  his  telescope  watched  the  growth  of  the  school, 
practically  directed  the  organization,  and  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1826,  was  its 
real  president. 

Without  doubt  the  organization  of  a  university  on  a  plan  so  progressive,  especially 
its  freedom  from  sectarian  control,  though  with  steadfast  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental faiths  of  religion  and  morality,  its  elective  system  of  study,  its  broad  and 
benevolent  scheme  of  discipline,  its  appeal  to  the  pride  of  a  Commonwealth,  with 
only  one  political  rival  in  the  growing  power  of  New  York,  was  a  pledge  given  by 
Virginia  to  the  coming  generation  that  m  due  time  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
her  people  should  be  equally  considered.  But  it  was  also  inevitable  that,  after  the 
death  of  Jefferson,  the  university  should  naturally  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  class  which  was  committed  to  the  x^olicy  then  uppermost 
in  favor.  Jefferson  oould  not  fail  to  realize  with  what  a  pittance  the  State  was  put- 
ting off  the  majority  of  her  children  in  the  apology  for  universal  education  offered 
by  the  "  poor  school,"  treated  with  undisguised  contempt  by  '*tho  poor"  to  whom  it 
was  offered  even  to  the  opeuing  of  the  civil  war.  Of  course,  with  the  colleges  and 
numerous  academies,  fifty  in  number,  that  grew  up  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing several  valuable  female  seminaries,  and  the  persistent  habit  of  the  wealthy  people 
of  schooling  its  children  in  the  North  and  abroad,  the  leading  favored  class  built 
itself  up  to  a  condition  of  power  and  national  consideration  always  possible  under 
such  conditions.  The  University  of  Virginia  in  time  became  the  most  prominent 
institution  of  the  higher  education  in  all  the  South  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  influential  seats  of  learning  in  the  Union  through  the  years  before  the  civil 
war.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  even  describe  the  sources  of  its  greatness 
or  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
section,  all  of  which  will  be  found  so  ably  and  even  affectionately  set  forth  in  the 
documents  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  already  referred  to. 

Jefferson  died  in  deep  disappointment  because  of  the  virtual  failure  of  his  grand 
scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  his  beloved  CommouweaHh.     The  words 
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in  whicli  ho  published  his  soitotts,  in  his  declining  years,  are  among  the  laoat  powef- 
ful  and  prophetic  in  the  odncatioual  literature  of  the  Republic.  Uut  their  fulfillment 
can  bo  traced  in  the  illiteracy  that  bo  widely  prevailed  up  to  a  late  date  in  this  proud 
old  Commonwealth,  especially  through  the  interesting  country  beyond  the  mountains, 
including  the  present  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  period  now  under  consideration  was  not  the  day  of  educational 
statistics,  and  only  by  side  glimpses  and  incidental  revelations  can  it  bo  understood 
how  deeply  the  State  of  Jefferson  suffered  for  its  long  delay  in  accepting  his  gospel 
of  the  true  democracy —the  education  of  the  whole  people  for  republican  citizenship. 

In  1820  alterations  in  the  permissive  laws  were  made  by  which  the  benefits  of  free 
primary  schooling  wore  extended  to  all  classes  of  white  children.  The  county  could 
bo  laid  off  into  districts  of  6  miles  square.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  one  of  these 
districts  had  raised  throe-fifths  of  the  sum  to  build  a  schoolhouso  the  remaining  two- 
iifths  might  be  appropriated  from  the  State  literary  fund^  provided  it  did  not  exceed- 
one-tenth  the  sum  duo  the  district  from  the  State.  There  was  the  attempt  to  frame 
something  resembling  a  general  system  of  common  schools;  but  with  the  small  sam 
of  $45,000  for  a  State  which  in  1831  contained  700,000  white  people  and  not  less  than 
100,000  children  and  youth  of  proper  school  age,  and,  with  the  extreme  improba- 
bility that  the  counties  most  in  need  of  education  would  act,  or  tho  schools  thus 
established  would  be  worth  attending,  there  was  very  remote  prospect  of  any  con- 
siderable result.  In  fact,  in  1840  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  in  attendance 
on  the  State  schools  was  only  27,598,  one-fifth  of  »11  the  children  between  8  and  15 
years  of  age.  Tho  other,  four-fifths  were  being  educated  by  the  more  popular  neigh- 
borhood field,  private,  and  denominational  methods,  or  not  schooled  at  all. 

A  picturesque  description  of  one  of  the  better  sort  of  the  numerous  Virginia  'Afield 
schools*'  of  the  old  time  would  give  a  hint  that  a  good  deal  was  going  on  in  this  region 
of  educational  enterprise  and  even  during  these  years  was  germinating  the  seeds  of 
a  great  revival  of  education.  It  will  be  a  grateful  task  to  record  how,  during  th% 
period  1840-1860,  an  increasing  body  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Virginia  called  tlM 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  imperious  educational  needs  of  the  time  in  a  way,  net 
only  powerful  and  phtriotio,  but  prophetic  of  wh»t  was  in  store  in  a  still  far  off 
future,  when,  rising  from  the  awful  wreck  of  war,  this  grand  old  Common  weal  tli, 
dismembered  of  a  noble  estate,  should  turn  at  last  to  the  counsels  of  its  great  educa- 
tional statesman  in  the  establishment  of  the  complete  American  system  of  common 
schools  for  all  her  people,  realizing  the  idea  of  Jefferson  in  a  way  more  in  harmony 
with  the  ideals  of  the  present  age.  And  when,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  the  University 
of  Virginia  opened  her  doors  to  the  first  State  institute  of  teachers,  it  required  no 
poetic  imagination  to  fancy  tho  marble  statue  of  the  illustrious  apostle  of  freedom 
and  education  extending  his  hand  in  benediction,  recalling  the  prediction  that  he 
and*  his  aged  friend,  John  Adams,  from  their  abode  in  Heaven,  should  look  down 
with  rapture  on  what  both  had  so  long  desired  but  had  ''  died  without  the  sight.'' 

MARYLAND. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  accorded  to  the  original  government  of  the  province  of 
Maryland  for  tho  assertion  and  maintenance  of  religious  liberty  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Baltimore,  there  is  no  evidence  that,  during  the  long  half  century 
from  1634  to  1689,  the  government  had  done  anything  noteworthy  for  education .  The 
only  attempt  to  found  a  school  under  governmental  auspices,  in  1671,  faile^I  and  was 
dovcr  revived.  The  failure  was  doubtless  more  the  result  of  the  semifendal  and 
intensely  aristocratic  structure  of  society  than  from  the  lack  of  zeal  in  a  priesthood 
alwaysready  to  fortify  their  church,  at  least  by  an  establishment  of  tho  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  well  stated  that  the  original  Massachusetts  law,  compelling 
every  neighborhood  of  fifty  families  to  establish  a  school,  would  have  been  of  iuipoa- 
Siblo  enforcement  in  Maryland  from  the  fact  that  nowhere,  outside  a  few  Laralets, 
wero  there  m  many  households  within  sufficient  distance  of  each  other  for  snch  asso- 
ciation. ^  I 
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Originally  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  of  Virginia,  the  one  early  attempt  in  Mary- 
land to  fonntl  a  school  of  the  higher  education  was  sAvallowcd  np  by  the  new  enter- 
prise that  placed  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  college  of  William  and  Mary. 
But  the  wealthy  and  ruling  families  of  the  new  colony  dutifully  sent  hack  their  sons 
to  England  or  France  for  education,  according  to  their  religious  connections,  and  the 
children  that  were  educated  at  homo  dependeil  on  family  instruction  or  such  "aid 
and  comfort"  as  might  he  obtained  from  the  very  questionable  class  of  tramping 
schoolmasters;  some  of  them  drawn  from  the  crowd  of  indentured  servants;  too  many 
of  them  of  personal  ill  repute. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  regime  and  the  substitution  of  a  Protestant 
policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  mark  the  first  departure  of  the 
government  in  behalf  of  education.  But  until  the  year  1865  the  people  of  Maryland, 
outsido  one  or  two  localities,  were  educationally  in  the  hands  of  a  cla.ss  of  leaders 
who  seem  never  to  have  broadly  apprehended  the  significance  of  the  American  com- 
mon Hchool.  Fi'om  an  early  day,  a  full  centurj'  before  the  organization  of  the  National 
Government,  there  was  a  growing,  often  a  vigorous  desire,  for  something  that  would 
oiTer  the  " great  American  chance"  to  the  children  who  were  being  trained  to  face 
the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  conflict  for  national  independence. 

But  the  triple-headed  rock  on  which  every  movement  successively  foundered  was: 
(1)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  county  academies  of  the  old  English  free-school 
pattern,  subsidized  by  the  State.  These  schools  were  really  of  the  secondary  classical 
type,  though  proposing  to  deal  with  the  elementary  training  of  children  for  their 
owii  preparatory  work.  But  these  were  not  supported  from  below  by  any  general 
system  of  elementary  schooling  and,  after  a  few  abortive  attempts  to  found  a  college 
or  university,  had  no  outlook  above.  The  majority  of  them  were  managed  by  a  close 
corporation  after  its  first  appointment  by  the  government,  shut  out  from  all  public 
or  private  interference.  They  were  all  tied  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  honored 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  head.  In  all  but  the  small  subsidizing  by  the 
colonial  government  they  were  in  no  sense  public  schools  according  to  the  American 
idea. 

(2)  This  very  organization  was  the  cause  of  the  pecuniary  failure  into  which  they 
all  sunk  at  last,  as  into  a  common  pit  of  imi>ecuniosity.  There  was  no  public  sense 
of  obligation  to  support  them  by  a  tolerable  dispensation  of  State  aid.  The  school 
revenue  was  obtained  by  a  system  of  taxation  on  the  most  important  production  of 
the  colony,  with  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  a  tariff  levied  for  revenue 
or  protection.  Thus,  with  no  provision  for  what  was  most  needed— a  system  of  ele- 
Bientary  education — the  mass  of,  the  people  during  the  entire  colonial  period  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  interested,  first,  in  a  successful  attempt  to  destroy  the  colleges  in 
behalf  of  the  academies  in  which  they  had  somewhat  of  an  interest,  and  later  the 
unsuccessful  effort  to  divert  the  small  annuity  from  these  to  the  elementary  schools. 
Instead  of  being  instructed  according  to  the  American  common-school  way— even 
then  in  full  operation  in  New  England— of  putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for 
the  public  education  of  the  children,  these  people  were  divided  over  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  meager  pittance  doled  out  from  funds  not  collected  by  taxation,  now  to 
this  and  now  to  that  style  of  edncational  arrangement.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
the  higher  education  there  was  no  body  of  competent  teachers  to  make  the  academies 
Krhat  they  should  be.  It  was  estimated  that  in  thirty  years  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  sent  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone,  for  the  annual  superior  training  of  one 
hundred  boys,  amonntiug  to  $500,000,  which,  added  to  the  large  expense  of  the 
higher  schooling  abroad,  would  with  proper  economy  have  made  a  solid  foundation 
for  a  common-school  system  for  the  whole  people. 

(3)  Even  more  fatal  was  the  common  blunder  of  this  group  of  Southwestern  Middle 
States — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware— of  confining  the  pub- 
lic money  spent  for  education  to  the  support  of  the  children  of  tbe  poor.  Under 
the  colonial  life,  not  yet  emancipated  from  European  ideas,  this  expedient  was 
never  grateful  to  the  recipients,  and  fixed  the  stigma  of  *^paui)eP'-&chool"TOU  the 
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whole  arrangement.  Bat  after  the  beginning  of  the  national  life  it  was  always  and 
everywhere  an  invidions  and  hatefnl  method,  entailing  inevitable  failure  on  every 
school  entangled  with  it. 

Complicated  as  it  was  in  Maryland,  even  in  the  somewhat  advanced  law  of  1825, 
with  the  permissive  olaase  which  enabled  any  community  to  refnse  to  adopt  the 
system,  the  fate  of  public  education  from  the  first  was  doomed  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Governor  Lyon  in  1855.  After  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  effort  as 
colony  and  Commonwealth  to  educate  her  people,  it  was  declared  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  the  State  that  ''our  school  system,  except  in  Baltimore,  is  in  a 
state  of  most  utter  and  hopeless  prostration.  Our  plan  of  public  instruction  must 
be  reconstructed  anew ;  made  nniibrm  in  its  operations  through  the  State ;  support-ed 
more  liberally  by  State  and  county  revenues,  and,  above  all,  it  should  be  subject 
to  some  controlling  and  primary  power,  through  which  all  operations  should  be 
annually  collected  and  made  public,  or  it  will  fail  to  meet  the  exigency  of  our  con- 
dition or  be  attended  with  any  public  benefit. '^ 

Our  review  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  educational  history  of  Maryland  has  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  this  general  statement  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  public-school 
efifort,  while  it  has  accounted  for  the  wealth  of  culture  and  patriotic  character  developed 
by  the  first  great  effort  for  national  life.  The  history  of  the  higher  education  has 
already  been  told  in  a  "circular  of  information, '^  f^om  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. It  only  remains  to  briefly  indicate  the  successive  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  respond  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  people  of  Maryland  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  Republic  for  the  educational  opportunities  that  never  came,  save  as 
a  sequel  to  the  great  war  of  emancipation  from  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
American  common  school,  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  This  institution  had 
lingered  in  Maryland  for  fifty  years  previous  only  as  a  burden  on  the  progress  of 
that  Commonwealth  so  favored  by  nature,  and  to-day  becoming  one  of  the  com- 
manding educational  centers  of  the  Union. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Maryland  was  300,000.  The  only  public  provision  for 
education  was  the  establishment  of  the  **  tree  school''  or  academy,  already  described, 
in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Of  the  fifteen  foundations  of  this  sort 
seven  were  afterwards  consolidated  with  institutions  of  the  secondary  grade,  four 
were  abolished,  one  became  an  elementary  school,  and  two  were  utilized  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained  no  provision  for  education.  In  1805 
the  support  of  the  State  was  withdrawn  from  colleges,  and  the  nominal  **  University 
of  Maryland,''  composed  of  Washington  and  St.  John's  colleges,  collapsed.  The  funds 
thus  diverted  from  the  higher  education  were  now  concentrated,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  upon  the  attempt  to  develop  the  academic  system  of  the  separate  counties. 
Several  new  academies  were  chartered,  some  of  which  succeeded  and  are  flourishing 
institutions  at  the  present  day.  In  1802  a  medical  school  was  established  in  Balti- 
more, which  in  1807  was  chartered  as  The  Medical  College  of  Maryland,  with  per- 
mission to  work  a  $40,000  lottery  for  its  support.  In  1812  this  school  put  forth  the 
departments  of  divinity,  letters,  and  arts,  and  assumed  the  title  of  University  of 
Mar^'land,  but  the  only  result  was  the  securing  of  good  medical  and  literary  schools. 

At  a  later  date,  in  1825,  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Mechanic  Arts  was  chartered  at 
Baltimore,  with  provision  for  fifty  free  scholarships.  The  foundation  has  become  one  o£ 
the  real  schools  of  the  State ;  has  instructed  17,000  students,  and  to-day  is  probably  in 
its  highest  condition  of  usefulness.  During  all  this  half  century  the  legislature  was 
busy  with  the  chartering  of  many  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  statutes 
in  behalf  of  education  in  separate  communities,  probably  all  of  more  or  less  value; 
but  nothing  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  a  practical  working  system  oif 
common  schools.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  organization 
of  the  State  government  in  1776  sent  forth  more  than  fifty  clergymen  of  this  faith, 
only  seven  of  whom  returned  to  England,  many  of  them  becoming  teachers,  to  tlie 
advantage  of  that  fraternity.    The  chronic  plague  of  the  vagrant  schoolmaster  seema 
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to  have  been  severely  felt  in  Maryland  even  to  a  late  day.  Many  of  these  people 
were  little  better  than  tramps— drunkards,  ignorant ;  in  all  ways  contemptible  as 
teachers  of  children.  The  lock  of  fit  home  instrnction  sent  multitudes  of  the  superior 
students  to  the  neighboring  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  even  farther 
north,  for  university  opportunities. 

ITp  to  the  year  1812  'Hhe  elementary  education  was  still  a  matter  of  private  con- 
cern, except  as  the  academies  performed  the  office  of  primary  schooling."  Each  of 
the  fifteen  chartered  academies  was  governed  by  a  close  corporation  of  trustees.  In 
1814  the  fortunes  of  persons  dying  intestate  were  appropriated  for  the  schools  of 
Baltimore,  and  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  needy  orphans  at  public  expense  were 
made  by  law. 

In  1812  the  first  important  essay  at  public  aid  for  primary  education  was  made  by 
a  tax  on  bank  stock  and  some  other  sources  of  revenue.  In  1816,  $50,000  a  year  was 
voted  for  five  years'  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery. 

In  1821  another  attempt  was  made  to  move  the  National  Government  to  a  plain  act 
of  justice  by  including  the  original  thirteen  States  in  the  gift  of  Western  lands  for 
universal  e<lucatiou.  Maryland  especially  would  seem  to  have  had  a  claim  to  this 
distribution,  as  it  was  the  action  of  her  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation that  set  in  motion  the  scheme  for  the  magnificent  land  grant  to  all  of  the 
new  States  admitted  to  tbe  Union.  An  elaborate  report  was  made  and  resolutions 
passed,  which  were  sent  to  all  the  States,  with  no  important  result.  In  1823  it  was 
enacted  that  every  academy  should  educate  tree  one  pupil  for  every  $100  received 
from  the  State. 

In  1825  the  popular  demand  had  become  so  urgent  that  a  decided  new  departure 
was  inaugurated.  Mr.  Littleton  Dennis  Teackle  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  to  report  a  system  of  common-school  instruction  for  the  white  chil- 
dren of  the  Commonwealth.  After  due  investigation,  the  committee  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of  instrnction  by  monitors  which  at  this  time 
was  in  full  operation  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  largely  dominated  the  official 
mind  of  the  country.  An  elaborate  plan  was  ofi'ered  and  adopted.  But  a  great  merit 
seemed  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  this  system,  where  300  to  500  children  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  one  master  on  a  salary  of  $300  per  annum,  the  entire  white 
youth  of  the  State  could  be  educated  for  62  cents  per  head.  The  system  included: 
(1)  A  State  superin tendency  of  education;  (2)  the  appointment  of  nine  commission- 
ers in  each  county  by  the  governor  and  council;  (3)  ** suitable''  trustees,  elected 
for  each  school  district  into  which  the  county  had  been  divided  by  the  commissioners, 
and  eighteen  discreet  persons,  also  appointed  by  tbe  commissioners,  to  form  with 
them  a  body  of  school  inspectors.  The  commissioners  were  to  divide  the  county  into 
districts,  examine  and  approve  teachers,  distribute  the  public  money,  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  working  of  the  system.  The  public  money  was  to  be 
paid  only  for  the  support  of  teachers. 

But  this  remarkable  law  bore  in  its  own  vitals  the  fatal  disease  of  ''local  option;'' 
for  it  was  only  permissive,  the  public  funds  being  dispensed  on  a  poll  of  the  legal 
voters.  It  never  went  into  full  operation  in  any  county;  thirteen  only  adopted 
and  six  rejected  it.  In  1828  the  governor  reported  the  law  a  practical  failure.  The 
State  superintendenoy,  held  by  Mr.  Teackle,  was  abolished,  not  to  be  resumed  till 
1856.  The  accomplished  author  of  Education  in  Maryland  ascribes  the  failure  to 
the  lack  of  training  in  local  affairs  by  the  people  and  indifierence  and  opposition 
to  public  taxation  for  public  education. 

Yet  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  since  the  year  of  its  settlement  had  been 
working  toward  the  schooling  of  all  the  children.  The  city  of  Baltimore,  by  this 
law,  was  empowered  to  organize  a  system  of  public  schools,  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  the  city  government.  In  1825  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed who  projected  a  system  of  elementary  education  to  be  put  on  the  ground 
after  five  years.     In  1828  it  was  ordered  that  six  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  six 
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for  girls  shonld  bo  established.  Bat  tbo  funds  were  uot  fortbooming,  and,  in  1829, 
two  schools  for  males  and  one  for  females  wero  opened,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
with  one  paid  teacher  for  300  children.  The  system  slowly  made  head,  and  it  ttss 
not  till  ten  years  later,  1839,  on  the  establishment  of  the  boys'  high  school  (now 
Baltimore  City  College)  and  two  of  similar  grade  for  girls,  tb.it  the  system  fountl 
itself  with  a  head  and  entered  npon  that  career  of  success  which  has  brought  the 
city  of  Baltimore  abreast  with  the  other  metropolitan  centers  of  public  education. 
Baltimore  now  enjoys  a  generous  system  of  education,  public  and  endowetl,  in  its 
common  schools,  in  the  Stato  Normal  College,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
the  Pcabody  Institute,  with  several  foundations  of  wide  reputation  for  the  superior 
education  of  girls,  industrial  and  art  training,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
e<lucationaI  type,  crowned  by  the  admirable  free  library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  elementary  school  system  of  1825  there  broke  out  a 
war  upon  the  chartered  academies  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of  transferring  the 
funds  dedicated  to  them  to  the  new  common  schools.  But  this  made  no  sensible 
impression  on  the  policy  of  the  State  in  this  respect.  Meanwhile,  the  public-school 
fund  had  gro^vn  from  taxes  of  various  descriptions  and  through  a  considerable  sum 
from  the  national  "sui'plus  revenue"  donated  to  all  the  States  in  1836. 

In  1H40  there  were  in  Maryland  12*' colleges,"  with  813  students;  133  academies  and 
grammar  schools,  with  4,289  pupils;  565  primary  schools,  with  16,851  scholars,  6,624 
of  whom  wero  receiving  public  aid.  The  number  of  white  adult  illiterates  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  reported  as  11,891. 

This  record  of  i>ublic  education  in  Maryland  is  relieved,  as  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  by  eminent  examples  of  the  efforts  of  educational  reformers  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  popular  demand  for  better  things.  But,  until  1865,  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  nothing  essentially  different  was  attempted. 

DELAWARE. 

Although,  iu  population  among  the  least,  and  next  to  the  least  in  size  of  the  forty- 
four  States,  Delaware,  in  her  educational  history,  presents  an  impressive  object 
lesson  on  the  efforts  of  her  people  to  overcome  the  vexatious  obstacles  to  the  union 
of  tbo  divers  nationalities,  sects,  and  conditions  of  people  of  which  her  population 
has  been  made  up.  Delaware  was  first  settled  and  governed  by  tbo  Swedes  and 
Finns,  from  1638  to  1655.  It  was  then  a  Dutch  colonial  appendage  to  New  York  for 
nine  years.  In  1664  it  passed  under  English  rule.  In  1682  the  Duke  of  York  ceded 
to  William  Penn  the  two  lower  counties  of  Delaware.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  independence,  in  1691,  the  territory  was  finally  separated  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1702,  though  still  under  the  nominal  governorship  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  As  if  worried  to  the  last  point  of  public  endurance  by 
this  game  of  political  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  Delaware  fied  to  the  national 
cover,  becoming  the  first  Stato  that  gave  its  assent  to  the  Union  in  1787. 

The  story  of  tbo  efforts  of  this  original  colony  of  Swedes  to  perpetuate  themselves 
as  a  Swedish  people  in  a  new  country,  their  obstinate  attachment  to  tbeir  own  lan- 
guage and  the  old-country  method  of  combining  the  church  and  school  during  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  little  community  of  at  best  1,200  people  was 
finally  merged  in  the  rising  tide  of  British  life,  might  well  be  published  as  an 
instructive  lesson  to  some  of  our  recent  European  immigrants  who  incline  to  the  same 
exclusive  policy.  Enough  to  say,  that  while  it  is  probable  these  people,  chiefly  of 
the  humbler  sort,  were  after  a  fashion  able  to  keep  up  tbo  home  custom  of  reading 
their  own  language,  it  was  fifty  years  before  a  school  got  on  its  legs  and  as  long 
before  a  gift  of  books  came  from  tbo  Swedish  Government  with  schoolmasters  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  them.  That  a  people  descended  from  a  population  so 
gencrnlly  intelligent  and  well-instructed  as  tbe  Swedes  of  three  centuries  ago  should 
have  thus  struggled  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  against  tbe  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  new  Aiucrican  life,  only  at  last  to  be  swallowed  up  beyond  future  recognition, 
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is  one  of  tbo  convincing  proofe  of  tbo  absurdity  of  Bceking  to  perpetuate  on  Ameri- 
can soil  Any  state  of  society  antagonistic  to  republican  ideas  and  the  inevitable 
abolition  of  European  distinctions  in  the  national  character. 

Even  less  satisfactory  is  the  record  of  tho  brief  period  of  the  Ihitch  occupation  of 
Delaware  as  a  distant  suburb  of  Manbattaa  Island  from  1655  to  the  conquest  of  New 
York  by  the  Englisb  in  1664.  Despite  the  vigorous  effort  to  deprive  New  England 
of  licr  well-earned  reputation  as  the  mother  of  the  American  common  school,  there 
-was  little  in  the  original  efforts  of  the  Dutch  colony,  either  in  New  York  or  the  adja- 
cent States,  to  reveal  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  i>arochial  school  of  the  day ; 
even  at  that  a  feeble  imitation  of  what  was  a  vigorous  system  over  the  sea.  The 
Dutch  in  Delaware  seem  to  have  been  even  less  fortunate  in  securing  educational 
facilities  for  their  children  than  tlieir  brethren  in  New  York,  and  the  little  that  was 
achieved  was  lost  in  the  opening  years  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 

Wo  have  already,  in  the  early  history  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  given  the 
record  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  regard  to  universal  education.  Even  the  exclu- 
sive sectarian  type  of  their  schools  seems  not  to  have  benefited  the  province  of  Del- 
aware while  it  was  a  portion  of  the  vast  domain  of  William  Pcnn*  Not  until  1784 
was  a  denominational  school  established  in  WilmingJ^on,  Del.,  by  this  people,  who 
probably  were  not  in  great  force  in  this  province.  In  the  i>osse88Lou  of  a  printing 
press  Delaware  and  Georgia  were  the  least  favored  of  the  American  colonies,  for  not 
until  1761  did  a  printer  take  up  his  abode  in  Delaware,  and  but  one  newspaper  was 
started  before  the  Revolution. 

Beyond  the  passing  of  several  acts  confirming  grants  for  schools  in  connection  with 
churches,  etc.,  there  was  no  early  attempt  zt  State  aid  for  education  in  Delaware. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  State,  in  1792,  contained  no  reference  to  education.  The 
revised  constitution  in  1831  directs  the  legislature  "  to  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.'' 

By  successive  laws  of  1796-97  and  1806,  the  latter  law  enacted  to  continue  in  fore© 
till  1820,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  State  school  fund  from  various  licenses. 
This,  with  such  bequests  and  gifts  as  might  come  from  individuals,  was  to  be  invested 
in  bank  stocks  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  provision  that  none  of  it  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  secondary  or  higher  education.  A  subsequent  law  emi)ow- 
ered  the  government  to  divert  this  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  courts,  with  promise 
of  future  restitution.  It  was  not  till  1817,  thirty  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
State,  that  $1,000  was  appropriated  from  this  fund  "to  furnish  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  But  the  protest  against  tli« 
Old  World  discrimination  of  the  ''least  favored"  of  the  people  came  swiftly  on  the 
heels  of  the  effort,  and  the  widespread  discontent  engendered  by  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  paralyzed  the  common-school  movement  for  years  to  come.  Here  came  out, 
in  strong  relief,  the  intensely  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  superior  society  of  Delaware, 
which,  although  long  retained  in  the  school  geographies  as  one  of  the  "  Middle  States," 
was,  from  the  first,  most  thoroughly  Southern  and  slaveholding  till  the  close  of  the 
civil  war. 

Probably  the  only  American  State  that  has  taken  the  original  Sunday  School  idea 
of  Robert  Raikes  into  its  educational  system  is  Delaware.  In  1821  the  State  pro- ' 
vided  that  every  school  held  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  the  instruction  of  white  children 
should  be  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  capita.  In  1829  there  were  nineteen 
schools  of  this  sort,  receiving  the  aggregate  sum  of  $224.  This  feature  is  still 
retained  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  and  each  of  its  counties  receives 
snnnally  $500  for  the  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools.  Hero  is  perpetuated  the  old 
English  idea  of  subsidizing  the  schools  of  the  different  religious  sects. 

But  no  effort  at  amendment  could  reconcile  the  people  of  Delaware  to  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  injected  into  the  public-school  system  by  even  a  benevolent  dis- 
crimination in  behalf  of  the  poor.  In  this  as  in  other  States  the  foremost  public 
men  recognized  the  fundamental  need  of  the  people  long  before  the  church  or  the 
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legislative  bodies  were  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  iuevitable  American  common- 
school  idea.  From  1822  till  1829  a  snccession  of  governors  urged  in  vain  upon  the 
legislature  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1829  the 
State  school  fund  amounted  to  $151,643,  with  the  meager  annual  income  of  $9,255---a 
bare  suggestion  of  the  sum  required  for  even  the  elementary  schooling  of  the  white 
children  of  the  State. 

At  this  crisis^  as  in  so  many  similar  emergencies,  New  England  came  to  the  rescue 
in  the  person  of  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  for  forty-eight  years  United  States  district  judge 
for  Delaware.  Born  in  Massachusetts  in  17f  0,  a  student  at  Harvard  College  with 
William  EUery  Channing,  Joseph  Story,  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  he  came  to  Delaware  in 
1803,  and,  till  the  day  of  his  death  in  1875,  was  in  almost  constant  receipt  of  pnblie 
honors.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1811,  1814,  and  1821,  a  member  of 
the  State  senate  in  1822,  and  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1831 ;  the  compiler 
of  *•  The  Laws  of  Delaware  to  1829,  Inclusive."  As  early  as  1822  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  discouraging  condition  of  popular  education  in  the  State  and  he 
became  a  resolute  advocate  of  school  reform  Arom  the  first  successful  legislation  in 
behalf  of  common  schools  till  the  establishment  of  the  present  public-school  system 
in  1875. 

The  law  of  1829  empowered  the  levy  court  to  appoint  five  commissioners  for  each 
of  the  three  counties,  to  divide  the  county  into  school  districts  in  which  no  child 
should  be  more  than  2  miles  distant  from  a  public  elementary  school,  free  to  all  white 
children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  The  voters  of  each  district  might 
choose  a  clerk  and  2  school  commissioners  and  determine  how  much  money  should 
be  raised  by  taxation,  subscription,  or  other  contributions  to  supplement  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  fund.  The  erecting  of  school  buildings  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  schools  were  there  determined.  A  significant  illus- 
tration of  the  estimate  of  woman  teachers  appears  in  the  provision  to  supply  a 
female  teacher,  ''  when  small  children  can  attend  school  and  others  are  engaged  in 
the  common  occupations  of  the  country/'  No  district  could  receive  from  the  State 
board  a  larger  sum  than  appropriated  by  itself.  The  governor  could  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  for  a  year,  who,  without  compensation, 
should  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  State. 

Here,  as  always,  the  permissive  character  of  the  statute  greatly  impaired  the  suc- 
cess of  this  otherwise  progressive  law.  At  first  the  people  seem  to  have  rallied  and 
by  1833  133  districts  had  been  organized.  But  the  people  had  not  been  instructed 
in  the  alphabet  of  popular  education,  the  habit  of  taxing  themselves  for  a  common 
school.  The  history  of  this  movement  for  the  next  forty  years,  till  1875,  is  the  old 
story  of  the  persistent  effort  of  a  few  eminent  friends  of  education,  under  their  brave 
and  faithful  leader.  Judge  Hall,  to  stir  up  legislatures  and  arouse  the  people  in  behalf 
of  the  most  vital  interest  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1836  a  common-school  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Wilmington,  with  Judge  Hall  as  president,  which  almost  became  one 
of  the  permanent  iustitutions  of  the  State  for  twenty  years.  By  its  suggestion  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  '^surplus  reveuue"  received  by  the  State  was  divided 
among  the  counties  for  educational  purposes.  In  order  to  encourage  the  reluctant 
taxpayers,  it  was  enacted  in  1837  that  the  small  sum  of  $25,  raised  by  taxation,  should 
enable  a  district  to  receive  State  aid.  By  1843  the  school  fund  reached  the  sum  of 
$183,000;  there  were  182  schools  in  operation,  with  6,148  pupils,  supported  at  an 
expense  of  $32,000. 

Up  to  the  year  1818  the  higher  education  had  no  position  in  Delaware.  The  sons 
of  the  superior  families  were  educated  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  country,  and 
teachers  from  other  States  were  employed  as  private  tutors  in  families  and  to  fit 
youth  at  home  for  college.  In  1818  the  Newark  Academy  was  authorized  to  raise 
$50,000  by  lottery  to  establish  a  college.  In  1821  a  tax  on  steamboat  and  stage  lines 
was  added  to  its  emolumentH.  In  1835  a  further  permission  to  raise  another  $50,000 
by  lottery  was  given.    Newark  College  was  established  and  buildings  erected  in  1833. 
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Among  tho  eminent  men  appointed  as  trustees  of  the  institution  vre  come  upon  tlie 
familiar  name  of  Willard  Hall,  whose  life  for  a  fall  half  century  seems  to  have  been 
boand  up  in  this  saored  canse.  The  college  was  opened  in  1834  with  10  professors, 
and  Dr.  Gilbert,  a  natiye  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  the  presidency.  He 
resigned  in  1835  from  conscientious  scruples  concerning  the  Support  of  the  college 
by  a  lottery  and  general  discouragement.  His  successor  remained  in  office  hut  five 
years,  and  in  1840  the  college  had  but  42  students,  19  in  the  preparatory  department, 
althongh  in  former  years  the  number  had  reached  71.  Dr.  Gilbert  returned  to  the 
presidency  in  1840.  The  continued  progress  of  the  institution,  thus  founded  in  the 
day  of  small  things,  will  be  noted  elsewhere.  It  appears  as  a  recognized  Delaware 
State  college  in  1869.  But  from  its  foundation  till  1850  there  were  but  77  graduates, 
and  but  270  till  1892.  The  roll  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  Delaware,  with  students  from  some  other  States. 

In  1829  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington,  the  chief  and  the  only  considerable  city 
in  the  State,  were  brought  to  the  head  and  front  of  common -school  education  in 
Delaware.  Beginning  with  10  districts,  8  of  them  in  1834  nnited  in  a  union  school. 
In  1836  there  were  716  pupils  and  Instructors.  The  present  excellent  system  of  com- 
mon schools  in  Wilmington  practically  dates  from  the  year  1852,  when,  by  special 
act,  a  complete  system  of  popular  instruction  was  established  under  the  control  of  a 
school  board  elected  by  the  citizens  with  power  to  act. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

While  the  colonies  and  Commonwealths  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
through  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  their  history  previous  to  the  great  civil  war 
of  1860-1865,  despite  the  teaching  of  their  great  educational  statesmen,  Jefferson  and 
his  associates,  held  fast  to  the  aristocratic  British  ideals  of  school  organization  and 
administration,  North  Carolina,  both  as  a  province  and  a  State,  from  the  first  was 
moved  by  a  distinct  purpose  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  instruction  to  the  masses 
of  her  white  population.  The  limitations  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civic  policy  of 
the  colonial  government  repressed  every  considerable  attempt  in  this  direction  pre- 
Tious  to  the  Revolution.  But  the  elements  of  a  defiant  patriotism  had  already  been 
gathering,  largely  through  the  incoming  of  the  Presbyterian  people  moving  down 
the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  appearing  in  North  Carolina  in 
1736.  No  colony  was  ahead  of  the  old  North  province  in  the  disposition  to  ''show 
fight"  for  American  independence.  Baffled  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  university  of 
the  progressive  type  by  the  veto  of  the  home  government,  the  people  rallied  about 
the  few  academies  of  the  superior  sort  open  to  their  children  and,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  war  of  independence,  their  representatives  placed  in  the  first  constitution  of 
1776  the  comprehensive  declaration,  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  a  similar  clause 
in  the  new  constitution  of  Pennsylvania:  "A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established 
by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  eucouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 

It  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  why  the  original  States  beyond  the 
Hudson  River  were  practically  compelled  to  originate  the  great  enterprise  of  edu- 
cating their  people  by  the  European  method  of  the  establishment  of  a  university  and 
the  very  gradual  descent,  through  the  development  of  the  denominational  religious 
college  and  various  forms  oi  the  secondary  academy,  toward  the  people^s  elementary 
common  school.  When  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  settlement  and 
colonial  history  and  condition  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  none  of  these  may  claim  a  more  honorable  record  for  a  steady 
advance  toward  the  great  consummation  of  the  American  common  school  than  the 
old  North  State.  Although  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  was,  by  its  very  genius 
and  practical  operation,  opposed  not  only  to  the  schooling  of  the  slave  class,  but 
also  of  the  important  'Hhird  estate"  that  intervened  between  the^anter  and  the 
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African  laborer,  yet  in  North  Carolina  from  the  beginning  the  so-called  "middle 
class '^  included  a  larger  and  more  important  body  of  its  population,  Tvhich  came  to 
tho  front  at  an  earlier  period  and  in  a  more  decided  way  than  in  the  adjacent  colonies, 
north  and  south.  Had  not  the  restless  love  of  emigration  that  so  early  seized  npon 
this  portion  of  the  Southern  peoplo  during  the  fii*st  half  century  of  the  Republic 
depleted  the  State  of  a  numerous  and  reliable  class  of  its  most  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive young  men,  and  had  not  tho  same  impulse  moved  the  State  to  give  away 
its  splendid  endowment  of  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  North  Carolina  would  have  led  all  tho  Southern  States  in  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  popular  education,  the  nearest  approach  to  tbo  present  American 
common  school  possible  under  her  organization  of  society.  As  it  was,  during  tho 
half  century  now  under  consideration,  1790-1840,  this  State  did  make  an  educational 
record,  if  not  in  some  respects  so  brilliant  as  Virginia,  yet  beyond  the  Old  Dominion, 
more  decided  at  first,  more  steady  in  tho  upholding  of  the  secondary  education,  ond, 
at  tho  close,  1835-1840,  was  able  to  place  on  the  ground  beyond  dispute  the  best  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  in  the  fourteen  Southern  States  east  of  tho  Mississippi 
previous  to  tho  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

In  our  present  essay  we  can  only  deal  with  the  preliminary  steps  of  this  record, 
tho  founding  of  the  State  University  with  a  glanco  at  the  academic  system,  leaving 
for  future  consideration  the  very  interesting  story  of  tbe  establishment  of  the  public- 
school  system  which  closed  this  era  of  prosperity.  Even  in  this,  as  in  the  account 
of  education  in  all  the  older  Southern  States  before  the  war,  we  only  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  tho  upbuilding  of  tho  secondary  and  higher  education,  referring  our  readers 
for  detailed  information  to  tho  excellent  library  of  ''Circulars  of  Information  "  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  treating  of  this  department  of  instruction  in  all  the 
orignal  Atlantic  States,  together  with  Florida  and  Alabama. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  North  Carolina  that  the  decided  movement  of  her 
people  for  a  university  was  not,  as  in  Virginia  at  a  later  period,  antagonized  by  rival 
institutions  representing,  like  William  and  Mary,  the  educational  and  civic  ideas  of 
tho  early  colonial  period,  and  tho  presence  on  the  ground  of  several  denominational 
colleges  which  represented  the  somewhat  limited  ideas  of  their  followers.  While 
North  Carolina  came  forth  from  the  trials  of  the  war  of  Independence  with  her  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  400,000  of  all  classes  greatly  impoverished,  scattered  over  a  vast 
realm  of  52,250  square  miles,  yet  one  of  tho  first  acts  of  tho  legislature  was  the  charter 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  tho  following  preamble  to  tho  act  of  incor- 
poration: *' Whereas  in  all  well-regulated  governments  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  every  legislature  to  consult  tho  happiness  of  a  rising  generation  and  endeavor  to 
fit  them  for  all  honorable  discii)line  of  tho  several  duties  of  life  by  paying  the  strictest 
attention  to  their  education ;  and  whereas  a  university  supported  by  permanent  funds 
and  well  endowed  would  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  answer  tho  above  purpose : 
"First,  be  it  enacted,"  etc.  The  corporation  of  tho  new  school  included  forty  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  State.  In  1792  the  university  was  located  on  its 
present  site,  Chapel  Hill,  in  Orange  County,  28  miles  from  tho  capital  of  the  State. 
Tho  corner  stone  of  tho  first  building  was  laid  October  12, 1793.  A  conspicuous  figure 
in  tho  occasion  was  Gen.  William  Richardson  Davie,  a  commanding  officer  during  the 
Avar,  afterwards  governor  of  North  Carolina  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Franco.  Tbe  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  E.  McCorkle,  a  native  of  Pena- 
sylvauia,  the  president  of  several  institutions,  to  whom  was  offered  tho  first  professor- 
ship, the  chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  The  act  of  1789  endowed  the 
university  with  "all  the  property  that  had  heretofore  or  should  thereafter  escheat 
to  tho  State."  This  fund  in  due  time  became  valuable  and,  with  several  private 
benefactions,  important  for  tho  time.  Two  lotteries  and  money  from  the  legislature 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000  made  up  in  1862  tho  sum  of  $148,520.26.  Tho  money  endow- 
ment went  to  wreck  at  tbo  reorganization  of  tho  State  after  the  civil  war.  At  present 
tho  State  legislature  subsidizes  the  university  to  tho  extent  of  $20,000  a  year. 
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During  the  first  half  century  of  the  university  until  1840,  its  historj-  is  largely 
involved  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  its  first  and,  with  a  brief  interregnum, 
only  president  till  1835.  At  the  beginning  the  school  was  housed  in  one  building 
with  50 students.  Forty  were  graduated  in  the  first  ten  years.  Kev.  David  Kerr,  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  chosen  ''professor  of  humanity" 
xind  became  the  practical  head  of  the  institution  with  Prof.  Charles  "W.  Harris,  and 
S.  A.  Holmes  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  This  arrangement  held  fgv 
only  five  years,  as,  in  1798,  Mr.  Holmes,  the  last  of  the  three,  resigned.  The  reaction 
from  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  England  establibhment,  under  which  the  colony 
had  remained  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  seems  to  have  sunk  deeply  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  leading  people  of  the  State  and 
produced  what  was  then  called  "an  outbreak  of  French  infidelity,"  representing  in 
religious  faith  about  what  may  be  called  "the  radical  wiug"  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  to-day  in  the  United  States  and  Groat  Britain.  The  entire  faculty,  includ- 
ing General  Davie,  were  implicated  in  this  so-called  ''heresy,^  all  of  them  having 
renounced  their  faith  in  Christianity  as  then  commonly  believed.  Professors  Kerr 
and  Holmes  retired  to  the  practice  of  tho  law,  in  which  they  distinguished  them- 
selves. Mr.  Kerr  was  api)ointed  a  judge  by  President  Jefferson.  But,  along  with 
these  theological  heresies,  this  group  of  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with 
'*a  level  head  *'  in  their  ideas  of  the  higher  education  suitable  for  the  youth  of  a  new 
American  State.  Tho  curriculum  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  high  classic  preten- 
sions of  all  tho  colleges  then  in  operation  in  the  country,  and  about  1800  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  for  proficiency  in  the  English  language  and  the 
sciences. 

Tho  advent  of  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  to  an  important  professorship  in  1796, 
followed  by  his  chairmanship  of  tho  faculty  in  1798,  and  appointment  as  first  presi- 
dent in  1804,  was  the  signal,  not  only  for  an  important  change  in  the  theological  tone 
of  tho  university,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  era  of  solid  work  in  the  institution 
through  the  dangers  and  trials  of  its  first  forty  years.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  of  Scotch  and  French  descent,  educated  at  Princeton,  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  New  Jersey  and  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  and  at  the  age  of  22  called  to 
the  infant  university  of  North  Carolina,  then  the  only  American  college  south  of  Vir- 
ginia. Ho  at  once,  in  good  Presbyterian  fashion,  took  up  arms  against  the  new 
"French  infidelity,"  converted  Colonel  Davie,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  "free 
thought "  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Caldwell  resigned  the  presidency  in  1812  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert 
H.  Chapman,  D.  D.  His  influence  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
check  tho  tendency  to  disorder  and  rebellion  against  authority,  then  characteristic  of 
all  American  colleges,  and  which  seems  to  have  met  its  first  decisive  check  with  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Nott,  at  Union  College  in  1820. 

During  the  four  years,  1812  to  1816,  Dr.  Caldwell  was  the  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  then  resumed  the  presidency  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1835.  He  gave  a  decided 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  But  there  was  little  danger  of  an  undue  atten- 
tion to  this  department  in  tho  face  of  the  two  great  professors  called  to  Chapel  Hill 
from  the  North  during  his  administration. 

Tho  best  known  of  these  was  Prof.  Elisha  Mitchell,  called  from  Yale  in  1817  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics.  He  soon  developed  the  great  interest  in  natural 
science  that  made  him  the  early  explorer  of  the  splendid  mountain  realm  of  western 
North  Carolina,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  1857  in  the  ascent  of  tho  mountain  named 
for  himself,  the  highest  peak  east  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States.  In' 
1858  his  body  was  removed  to  the  highest  point  of  this  noble  mountain,  which 
remained  until  1889  his  only  and  fit  monument.  He  was  a  prolific  author  in  science, 
meteorology,  and  the  geography  of  his  adopted  State.  During  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  professorship  tho  university  increased  from  4  teachers  and  120  students  to  16 
professors  and  440  students. 
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Even  more  distiDgaiHlied  in  national  reputation  was  Prof.  Dennison  Olmsted,  a  class- 
mate of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  Yale,  afterwards  a  teacher  and  tutor  in  his  alma  mater.  He 
came  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Chapel  HilL 
He  persuaded  the  legislature  of  North  Corolina  to  intrust  to  him  the  geological 
survey  of  the  State,  the  first  in  the  Union.  In  1825  he  returned  to  Yale  as  professor, 
and  was  widely  known  as  an  educator  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  in  his  proper 
^here  of  the  natural  sciences,  hut  as  an  mfiuential  friend  of  popular  education  and 
an  author  of  school  text-books.  A  third  Connecticut  man  was  brought  to  the  uni- 
versity in  the  person  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  who  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
ancient  laifguages  m  1822.  He  was  called  back  to  an  academic  school  in  New  Haven 
in  1828,  and  in  that  place  and  Boston  became  a  distinguished  principal  of  young 
ladies' seminaries  and  the  author  of  a  well-known  Latin  grammar. 

These  four  men  of  mark,  representing  Princeton  and  Yale,  with  others,  were  the 
soul  of  the  university  during  the  critical  period  of  its  existence,  and  lifted  it  up  to 
a  distinction  equal  to  that  reached  by  any  American  college  south  of  Virginia.  The 
successor  of  President  Caldwell  in  1835  was  Governor  David  L.  Swain,  the  son  of  a 
Massachusetts  emigrant  to  Georgia,  though  educated  at  the  Newton  Academy,  near 
Asheville,  N.  C,  then  the  one  considerable  village  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  also  a  student  in  the  university,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1835,  and 
held  this  position  through  the  civil  war  till  1868.  Under  his  vigorous  and  continuous 
administration  the  university  became  famous  through  the  South,  at  one  time  with 
461  students.  All  these  men  were,  beyond  their  duties  as  college  professors  and 
scholars,  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  their  adopted  State ;  ardent  friends  of  pop- 
ular education,  stirring  up  the  people  to  the  development  of  the  marvelous  resources 
of  this  wonderful  country  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  its  settlement,  appears 
to  be  appreciated  as  not  inferior  in  possibilities  to  any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
For  detailed  information  concerning  the  university  during  these  years  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  excellent  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  L.  Smith, 
published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

So  decided  was  the  success  of  the  State  University  that  it  postponed  for  half  m 
century  the  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  rival  denominational  colleges  in 
North  Carolina.  Indeed,  the  original  charter  of  Wake  Forest  College,  established 
first  in  1832  as  a  theological  institute  of  the  Baptist  Church,  upon  a  farm  16  miles 
from  Raleigh,  on  the  manual  labor  system,  was  obtained  only  by  a  majority  of  one 
in  the  legislature,  although  the  State  was  not  expected  in  any  way  to  endow  it.  Its 
final  organization  as  a  college  came  in  1838  Davidson  College,  the  child  of  the  effort 
to  found  Queens  College  at  Charlotte,  by  the  Presbyterian  body,  arose  from  an  attempt 
to  found  a  school  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  as  early  as  1820  under  the  name 
Western  College.  The  attempt  was  revived  in  1835  under  the  name  Davidson  College, 
from  the  brave  General  Davidson,  who  died  in  the  patriot  cause.  General  contribu- 
tions enabled  the  friends  of  the  movement  to  erect  the  buildings,  and  in  1837  the 
college  opened  with  66  students.  The  Methodist  Church  followed  the  example  of  its 
neighbors  and  established  Trinity  College,  developed  out  of  an  academy  founded  in 
1838,  near  High  Point,  receiving  its  final  name  in  1859.  The  famous  Moravian  Female 
Academy  at  Salem  was  perhaps  the  first  school  for  the  superior  education  of  young 
women  set  up  south  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  1802  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  five  higher  institutions  of  learning  under  the  control  of  this  fraternity  in  the 
United  States.  For  many  years  it  was  frequented  by  the  daughters  of  the  foremost 
families  of  all  the  Southern  States,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  the  female  colleges 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  next  movement  for  education  following  the  charter  of  the  university  was  in 
behalf  of  the  academic  system,  of  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  more 
reason  than  many  of  her  sister  States,  has  always  been  proud.  At  different  times  before 
1840  a  largo  number  of  these  schools  for  the  secondary  education  of  boys  and  girls 
were  chartered,  mostly  by  the  zeal  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  or  by  the  efforts 
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and  coutribations  of  the  comuinnities  in  which  they  were  placed,  but  rarely  as  private 
ventures.  Haifa  dozen  of  these  were  in  existence  at  the  organization  of  the  State. 
A  list  of  more  than  twenty  is  given  as  established  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Several  of  these,  like  the  Caldwell,  McCorkle,  and  Queen's 
College  schools,  had  a  well-deserved  celebrity.  The  better-off  people  of  the  State  in- 
clined to  this  method  of  schooling  their  children.  Coeducation  was  a  heresy  till  a  later 
date.  A  full  account  of  these  seminaries  may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina,  before  referred  to.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Bingham 
Classical  School,  originally  planted  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  by  Rev.  William  Bing- 
ham, a  native  of  Ireland,  in  1794.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  always 
holding  a  distinguished  place  among  Southern  schools  of  its  kind,  and  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  beautiful  little  mountain  city  of  Asheville,  under  the  management  of  tbe 
grandson  of  the  original  founder.  The  Friends,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics  had  their 
own  seminaries  of  tbe  secondary  education.  In  1840  there  were  in  North  Carolina  2 
colleges,  141  academies  and  grammar  schools,  and  632  primary  and  common  country 
schools;  in  all,  775  educational  institutions  with  19,453  students. 

While  this  development  of  the  higher  and  secondary  education  during  the  first 
half  century  of  the  national  life  in  North  Carolina  was  very  creditable,  both  as  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  seminaries,  the  final  effort  for  a  proper  common-school 
system  came  later,  and  only  at  the  close  of  these  years,  between  1835-1840,  was  the 
system  put  on  the  ground.  Previous  to  this  time  there  was  a  large  amount  of  illiteracy 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  white  people,  especially  in  the  great  pine  forest 
country  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  mountain  world  of  the  west ;  a  State  in  itself,  even 
now  but  little  known  outside  the  Commonwealth .  Up  to  1800  it  is  recorded  that  in  ten 
of  the  foremost  counties  of  the  State  little  more  than  half  the  people  wore  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  North  Carolina  stood 
lowest  of  all  the  States  in  the  illiteracy  among  its  white  people.  But  as  early  as 
1816,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  the  legislature  appointed  Hon.  Archibald 
D.  Murphey  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  public  education. 

In  1817,  Murphey,  then  a  senator  from  Orange  County,  presented  to  the  general 
assembly  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  education,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. In  this  report  is  proposed  an  elaborate  system  of  public  instruction  which 
provides  for  every  requirement  of  the  social  system.  It  was  so  far  in  advance  of  its 
time  that  all  its  beneficent  propositions  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.  This  scheme, 
wide  in  scope  and  large  in  proposition,  is  embraced  in  the  report  of  that  committee. 

Its  high  and  lofty  plane  is  shown  in  the  opening  paragraphs: 

'^That  we  have  much  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  arrival  of  a  period  when 
our  country,  enjoying  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  free  from  domestic  inquietude, 
turns  her  attention  to  improving  her  physical  resources^  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  her  citizens.  The  war  of  party  spirit  which  for  twenty  years 
has  disturbed  her  tranquillity  and  perverted  her  ambition,  has  terminated ;  and 
political  strife  has  yielded  its  place  to  an  honorable  zeal  for  the  public  welfare. 
Enlightened  statesmen  will  avail  themselves  of  this  auspicious  period  to  place  the 
fortunes  of  the  State  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken ;  to  found  and  cherish  iuKtitu- 
tions  which  shall  guarantee  to  the  people  the  permanence  of  their  government^  and 
enable  them  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  giving 
to  their  ambition  an  honorable  direction,  have  resolved  to  improve  this  period  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  State ;  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  liberal  plans  of  internal 
improvements;  to  give  encouragement  to  literature,  and  to  diffuse  the  lights  of 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Let  us  foster  the  spirit  which  has 
gone  abroad ;  it  will  lead  to  the  happiest  results.  If  we  ourselves  should  not  live  to 
witness  them,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  of  seeing  our  children  receive  from  our  hands  a  country  growing  rich 
in  physical  resources,  and  advancing  in  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  This  is 
the  true  way  of  giving  strength  and  permanence  to  the  Government;  of  giving  it  root 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  nurturing  it  with  their  affections.  What  people  will 
not  love  a  Government  whose  constant  solicitude  is  for  their  happiness,  and  whose 
ambition  is  to  elevate  their  character  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings!  Having 
commenced  this  great  work  of  humanity,  let  us  persevere  in  it  with  a  x>atience  that 
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shall  not  die,  and  with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  abat«,  praying  to  the  Father  of  all  good 
that  He  will  enlighten  and  direct  our  course,  and  finally  crown  our  labors  with 
success. 

'^  Your  committee  have  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  a  full  con- 
viction of  their  importance,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  their  discharge. 
But  believing  that  let  the  subject  bo  taken  up  whero  it  may  those  difficulties  will 
exist,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  wisdom 
of  others,  they  have  prepared  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  North  Carolina, 
which  with  much  deference  they  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  In  digesting  this  system  they  have  adhered  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  report  on  this  subject  submitted  by  a  committee  to  the  last  legislature,  and 
have  embraced  a  provision  for  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  a  gradation  of  schools 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

**To  give  effect  to  any  plan  of  public  education,  it  is- essentially  necesRary  that 
am])lu  fonds  be  provided,  and  that  these  funds,  and  also  the  execution  of  the  general 
plau,  be  committed  to  the  care  alid  direction  of  a  board  comi>o8ed  of  intelligent  and 
efficient  men." 

The  committee  considered  the  subject  in  eight  divisions: 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction. 

(2)  The  constitution  of  a  board  to  manage  the  fund  and  to  carry  into  execation  the 
plau  of  x>ublic  instruction. 

(3)  Tho  organization  of  schools. 

(4)  The  course  of  studies  to  be  prescribed  for  eaclu 

(5)  The  modes  of  instruction. 

(6)  The  discipline  and  government  of  the  schools. 

(7)  The  education  of  iK>or  children  at  the  public  expense. 

(8)  An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  domb. 

In  a  special  report  the  creation  of  the  fund  for  pnblic  instmction  was  considered. 
Tho  board  of  public  instroetion  is  the  first  division  treated  in  this  report. 

Tho  report  reoommendod  that  six  directors  constitute  this  ^*  board  of  public 
instruction/'  with  the  governor  as  chairman,  ex  officio;  three  of  these  directors  to 
be  elected  by  the  general  assembly  from  the  counties  east  of  Raleigh,  and  three  from 
the  western  couuties;  the  board  is  authorizecl  to  elect  a  vice-president  and  secretary, 
and  their  compensation  is  iixed  at  the  same  per  diem  as  that  of  members  of  the  gen- 
eral aascmbly.  They  are  to  have  direct  supervision  over  the  entire  system  of  ])nblio 
education,  being  given  the  power  to  establish  institutions  and  regulate  courses  of 
study,  ''and  iu  giving  effect  to  this  plan,''  says  the  report,  ''the  board  shall  regard 
the  2>rimary  schools  as  its  foundation."  Members  of  the  board  are  ex  officio  trnsteefl 
of  the  university.  Section  7  recommends  that  "all  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
into  effect  this  system  of  public  instruction  and  supporting  the  same  shall  be 
charged  upon  this  fund  and  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  thereof." 

"In  arranging  the  system  of  schools,"  says  the  report,  "yoar  committee  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  progress  of  education  natural  and  regular;  beginning  with 
primary  schools  in  which  the  flrst  rudiments  of  learning  are  taught,  .md  proceeding 
to  aca<lemies  in  which  youths  are  to  be  instnicted  in  languages,  ancient  and  modem 
history,  mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  into 
the  university,  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  the 
sciences  and  in  the  principles  of  tho  useful  arts." 

"In  making  this  arrangement  the  greatest  difficulties  have  occurred  in  organizing 
the  primary  schools,"  which,  it  declares,  are  "of  the  first  importance  in  any  general 
plan  of  public  education." 

In  the  plan  for  the  primary  schools  it  is  proposed  (1)  to  divide  each  county  in 
the  State  into  townships,  to  divide  each  township  into  wards  of  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, and  to  establish  a  primary  school  in  each  ward;  (2)  the  schools  are  to  be  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  five  trustees  in  each  township,  these  to  be  appointed 
by  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions;  these  trustees  to  "select  such  children 
residing  within  this  township  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
who  shall  be  taught  at  the  said  schools  for  three  years  without  charge." 

"These  schools,"  avers  the  oommittee,  *' would  be  to  the  rich  a  convenience  and  to 
the  poor  a  blessing.'' 

Taking  the  next  step  in  this' ascending  scheme  of  instruction,  the  establishment  of 
academies  is  recommeuded,  in  which  institutions  the  children  who  have  passed  the 
primary  school  may  be  "  instructed  in  languages,  ancient  and  modern  history,  mathe- 
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xnatics,  and  otter  brancliea  of  science,  preparatory  to  their  entering  into  the  nniver- 
sity."    The  State  was  to  be  divided  into  10  academical  districts,  in  each  of  which  an 
academy  was  to  "bo  established. 
A  strong  appeal  is  made  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina^  then  twenty  years  old. 

**At  a  moment,"  says  the  rcsporfc,  **  when  former  prejudices  have  died  away,  when 
liberal  ideas  begin  to  prevail,  when  the  pride  of  the  State  is  awakening,  and  an  hon- 
orable ambition  is  cherished  for  her  glory,  an  appeal  in  made  to  the  patriotifm  and 
th«  generons  ff*elings  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  an  institution  which  in  all  civi- 
lized nations  has  been  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  moral  greatness  and  the  ]»alladinin 
of  civil  liberty." 

Courses  of  study  are  recommended  for  all  these  institutions :  In  the  primary  schools 
the  ''three  r's,"  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  in  the  academies,  Latin,  Greek. 
Frenchf  English,  elenienta  oi  geometry,  algclvia,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory ;  in  the  university,  all  tbe  higher  branches  of  learning. 

Modes  of  instruction  and  methods  of  discipline  and  government  receive  ample 
treatment.  ' '  The  great  object  of  edocaliea  *'  the  Te|»rt  declares  to  be  "  inteUectnal 
and  moral  improvement;  and  that  mode  of  instraction  is  to  be  preferred  which  best 
serves  to  effect  this  object.  This  mode  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  correct  knowledge  of 
tbe  human  mind,  its  liablts,  passions,  attd  mauner  of  operation.'^  The  methods  of 
tbe  schools  of  Bootland,  of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  Joseph  Lancaster  in 
England  are  discussed. 

"  In  a  re^blic  the  Irrst  duty  of  a  citizen  is  ol>edienco  to  the  law.  We  acknowledge 
mo  sovorei^a  but  the  law,  and  from  infancy  to  manhood  onr  children  should  be 
taught  to  l>ow  with  reverence  to  its  majesty.  In  childhood  parental  authority 
enforces  the  first  lessons  of  obedience ;  in  youth  this  authority  is  aided  by  the  munic- 
ipal law,  wiiich  in  manhood  wields  the  entire  supremacy." 

There  was  need  of  disciplining  at  the  time,  for  the  committee  recalls  the  fact  that 
<*  riot  and  disorder  have  dishonored  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Union. 
The  temples  of  science  have  been  converted  into  theaters  for  acting  disgraceful  scenes 
of  licentiousness  and  rebellion  ^ 

"The  amusements  of  youth  may  also  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  exactness  of  disci- 
pline," states  the  report,  and  Thomas  Jefferson^s  utterances  regarding  **  manncl " 
exercise  and  military  discipline  are  quoted. 

'*'  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  we  can  have  for  establishing  a  general  plan 
of  public  instruction  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  our  couutrv.  Such 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  allotments  of  human  life  that 
the  poor  will  form  a  large  portion  of  every  community;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  State  to  extend  relief  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  spe- 
cies iu  every  Avay  in  their  power.  Providence,  in  the  impartial  distribution  of  its 
favors,  whilst  it  has  denied  to  the  poor  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  has  generally 
be8towe<l  npon  them  the  blessing  of  intelligent  children.  Poverty  is  the  school  of 
genius;  it  is  a  school  in  which  ztke  active  pow^ij  of  man  are  developed  and  disci- 
plined, and  in  which  that  moral  conrage  is  acquired  which  enables  him  to  toil  with 
difficulties,  privations,  aud  want.  From  this  school  generally  come  forth  those  men 
who  act  the  principal  parts  upon  the  theater  of  life;  men  who  impress  a  character 
npon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  But  it  is  a  school  which  if  left  to  itself  rnn^  wild: 
vice  in  all  its  depraved  forms  grows  up  nnder  it.  The  State  should  take  this  school 
under  her  special  care,  aud  maturing  the  genius  which  there  grows  m  rich  luxuri- 
ance, give  to  it  an  honorable  and  profitable  direction.  Poor  children  are  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  the  State,  and  by  proper  cultivation  they  Avill  constitute  a  fund  of 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  which  will  greatly  subserve  the  public  interest." 

Thus  does  this  scheme  of  education  rise  round  upon  round  until  the  top  rung  of 
Bcholarship  is  reached. 

It  is  like  some  finely  proportioned  Grecian  temple  whoso  marble  columns  rise  in 
stately  perfection. 

But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  its  realization.  Aud  it  is  laid  aside  in  the  same  cab- 
inet with  the  intricate  constitution  of  John  Locke. 

The  ending  comes  like  a  benediction  : 

^*  When  this  or  some  other  more  judicious  plan  of  public  education  shall  be  carried 
in  to  execution,  when  light  and  knowledge  shall  be  shed  upon  all,  may  we  not  indulge 
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tbe  hope  that  men  will  be  convinced  that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness 
and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace;  and  be  induced  by  such  conviction  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  rule  of  Cnristian  morality,  of  doing  nnto  others  as  they  wish 
they  would  do  unto  thorn ;  and  that  they  will  learn  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  before  their  Godf" 

The  question  remained  in  ''innocuous  desuetude''  till  1825,  when  the  beginnings 
of  a  common-school  fund  were  made.  This  considerable  sum  was  further  increased 
by  the  transfer  of  the  share  of  the  State  in  the  national  surplus  revenue  to  the  hand- 
some figure  of  $2,000,000. 

Then  first  did  the  Commonwealth  move  decidedly  to  give  to  the  mass  of  its  white 
children  the  opportunity  for  the  education  for  which  the  people  had  pleaded  through 
two  centuries  of  its  previous  history.  The  plan  proposed  to  divide  the  State  into  1,250 
school  districts,  each  with  a  schoolhouse,  a  normal  department  attached  to  the  State 
university  for  the  training  of  teachers;  and  $100^000,  the  income  of  the  State  literary 
fund,  distributed  at  the  rate  of  $2.40  to  each  scholar;  a  local  tax,  the  amount  to  be 
imposed  by  the  county  court;  all  to  be  supervised  by  five  superintendents  for  each 
county  and  three  committeemen  for  each  district;  the  system  to  be  crowned  by  a 
State  superintendency  of  schools.  But  the  plan  as  it  came  forth  firom  the  legislature 
was  shorn  of  several  of  its  most  useful  features.  Nearly  every  county  of  the  State  * 
voted  for  the  system  and  in  1840  the  first  common-school  law  was  enacted  and  remained 
in  operation  until  1852,  when  it  passed  under  the  charge  of  a  State  superintendency. 

This  movement  was  really  a  part  of  that  great  revival  of  education  which  swept 
like  a  ''  celestial  breeze"  from  a  heavenly  land  through  the  Republic  in  the  decade 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  was  felt  in  the  Southland  most  powerfully  in  the  Old  North 
State.  It  may  be  added  that  wheu  the  civil  war  broke  upon  the  land  it  found  this 
State  in  possession  of  the  most  hopeful  system  of  public  mstraction  in  the  South, 
save  perhaps  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 

Napoleon  said,  when  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps  with  his  army  to  Italy:  "Where 
a  goat  can  go  a  man  can  go,  and  where  a  man  can  go  an  army  can  go.''  One  of  the 
interesting  elements  in  the  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  before  the  civil 
war,  as  concerned  the  education  of  the  negro,  was  noted  in  the  experience  of  the 
Rev.  John  Chavis.  This  young  man,  bom  free,  was  sent  to  Princi^ton  College  by- 
some  interested  friends,  "  to  see  if  a  negro  was  capable  of  receiving  a  college  educa- 
tion.'' in  1805,  having  demonstrated  this  possibility,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina 
as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  became  the  pastor  of  several  churches, 
preaching  not  only  to  colored  but  to  white  people,  was  noted  for  the  correctness  of 
his  speech  and  the  "entire  orthodoxy"  of  his  teaching.  He  opened  a  classical 
school  in  three  counties  of  the  State,  which  was  attended  by  many  students  that 
afterwards  became  distinguished  men  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  added  that 
**  his  school  was  the  best  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  tbe  State  "  To-day  no  well- 
informed  man  in  North  Carolina  doubts  the  ability  of  tbe  negro  race  to  receive 
education,  and  the  children  of  its  former  slaves  are  educated,  with  equal  advantages 
with  the  white  students,  in  the  public  schools,  while  a  large  number  of  excellent 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  even  higher  instruction  are  in  operation,  supported 
by  tbe  bounty  of  benevolent  people  and  tuition  fees,  and  aided  by  the  missionary 
boards  of  the  great  Northern  churches  of  all  religious  denominations. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  with  an  area 
of  30,000  square  miles— larger  than  all  New  England  outside  of  Maine,  and  near  the 
area  of  that  extreme  northeastern  State — had  a  population  of  249,000,  of  whom  107,000 
were  negro  slaves.  In  estimating  the  eflbrts  of  the  Southern  States  for  education 
previous  to  1860  we  must  not  forget  that  only  to  the  white  population  was  this  term 
applied.     The  educational  record  of  South  Carolina  for  the  seventy-five  years  from 
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1790  to  1865  represents  the  effort  at  first  of  only  142,000  white  people,  with  a  school 
population  of  25,000  from  6  to  15  years  of  age,  not  altogether  exceeding  the  nn?i»ber 
of  children  and  yonth  in  a  Northern  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  scattered  over  an 
extensive  territory,  which  was  largely  an  unsettled  wilderness,  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  country  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  any  two  sections  of  the  Union;  even 
the  more  favored  planter  class  in  sore  financial  straits  and  the  masses  of  the  white 
people  in  great  poverty,  with  the  social  extremes  of  a  highly  cultivated  superior 
class  and  a  lower  estate  almost  destitute  of  the  elements  of  iuHtriictiou  in  letters  to 
educate  itself. 

But,  as  shown  in  the  interesting  essay  of  Mr.  McCra^y  already  quoted,  the  colony 
had  not  been  especially  wanting  in  its  provisions  for  the  higher  education.  With 
several  vigorous  academies  at  home  and  the  almost  universal  habit  of  sending  the 
young  men  of  the  superior  families  to  England  for  university  and  profes8ionaI  train- 
ing and  a  certain  amount  of  tutorship  in  wealthy  families,  a  strong  sentiment  for 
the  higher  education  had  been  implanted  in  the  leading  minds  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth. As  early  as  1770  a  movement  was  made  for  a  college  at  Charleston,  and  in 
1785  a  charter  was  obtained,  with  gifts  from  private  sources  amounting  to  $50,000, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  library.  The  legislature  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  "  up 
country"  by  chartering  two  similar  institutions — at  Winnsboro  in  the  northeast  and 
at  Cambridge  in  the  southwest.  A  donation  of  laud  fixed  the  location  at  Charleston, 
where,  in  1785,  the  Charleston  College,  still  in  vigorous  existence,  was  set  up,  with 
Rev.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Robert  Scott  as  first  president.  But  in  1797  the  move- 
ment went  into  a  temporary  eclipse  after  graduating  several  men  afterwards  emi- 
nent in  State  affairs,  only  to  be  revived  in  1823-24.  In  1827  the  Rev.  Joseph  Adams 
was  called  from  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  and  under  bis  able  and  hopeful 
adfaiinistration  the  school  rallied  and  assumed  a  respectable  rank  among  the  smaller 
colleges  of  the  country. 

From  this  date  it  encountered  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  State  College  at 
Columbia  and  has  always  been  practically  a  Charleston  seminary.  On  the  departure 
of  President  Adams,  in  1837,  the  city  assumed  the  control  and  until  recently  has 
aided  its  funds  by  a  generous  subsidy.  The  college  has  also  at  different  times  been 
the  recipient  of  several  considerable  gifts,  and  to-day  is  perhaps  the  best  endowed 
institution  of  learning  in  the  State.  Its  museum  of  natural  history  was  established 
or  greatly  aided  by  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Agassiz  in  1851.  Up  to  1885  the 
graduates  numbered  368,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  many  well  and  honorably 
known  in  the  city  and  State.  Under  the  present  management  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd, 
the  college  still  remains  the  proper  head  of  the  excellent  educational  system  of  the 
city  and  is  especially  known  for  its  course  in  the  English  language  and  literature. 
In  the  future  development  of  Charleston  this  foundation  may  be  built  upon  as  the 
most  important  center  of  the  higher  education  on  the  Southern  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
Winnsboro  "Mount  Zion  *'  institution  is  at  present  incorporated  in  the  graded  public 
school  system  of  that  city. 

In  no  Atlantic  Southern  State  did  the  jealousy  between  the  ruling  planter  class  of 
the  low  country  and  the  farmers  of  the  *'  Piedmont  district"  reach  a  higher  point 
than  in  South  Carolina  during  the  period  following  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was 
with  an  honest  attempt  to  reconcile  this  dift'erence  and  extend  the  opportunities  of 
education  to  the  upland  region,  at  that  time  in  dire  need  even  of  elementary  school- 
ing, that  the  famous  school  of  Moses  Waddell  was  established  in  1804  in  the  Abbe- 
Tille  district,  near  the  Savannah  River.  As  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old-time  classical 
seminary  consecrated  to  "  lean  living''  and  bard  study,  with  a  Spartan  discipline,  it 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  school  of  its  day.  While  in  full  operation,  from  1804  to 
1819,  when  Dr.  Waddell  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  it 
was,  beyond  question,  the  most  effective  school  in  the  State,  numbering  among  its 
students  John  C.  Calhoun  and  George  McDuffie,  with  numbers  of  the  promising 
country  boys  of  the  upland  region.    It  is  probable  that  from  this  little  rural  seat  of 
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learning  came  tho  foremost  group  of  distingnished  public  mon  whose  influence  more 
and  more  dominated  tho  political  destiny  of  tho  State,  even  to  tho  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war. 

Other  efforts  in  this  region,  especially  on  the  line  of  manual-labor  schools,  are  on 
record,  ending,  as  did  all  this  class  of  seminaries,  in  speedy  failure.  But  in  1^1  tbo 
legislature  moved  for  tho  establishment  of  the  South  Carolina  College  by  a  grant  of 
$50,000  for  buildings  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  $6,000.  For  this  movement  the  State 
seems  to  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Paul  Hamilton,  the  most  conspicuous  fui^ure 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  period.  Of  Scotch  descent  and  limited  educational 
opportunities,  at  the  ago  of  16  he  enlisted  in  tho  patriot  army  and  fought  through 
till  the  end.  His  public  career  began  in  1785.  He  steadily  rose  through  tho  legisla- 
ture to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  State,  his  public  life  closing  by  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  James  Madison  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  1801  Governor  Dayton  called  attention  to  the  obligation  of  tho  Stato  to  estab- 
lish **freo  colleges,"  and  in  due  time  a  committee  of  the  foremost;  members  of  the 
legislature  reported  a  plan  for  tho  organization  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
under  thirteen  trustees,  appointed  by  the  legislature  for  four  years,  with  several 
Stato  officials  as  ox-officio  members.  This  body  seems  to  have  had  little  authority  in 
the  management  of  the  college,  the  real  direction  being  given  to  tho  faculty.  The 
new  seminary  was  established  at  Columbia,  the  State  capital,  in  a  location  that  stiU 
remains  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  university  grounds  of  tho  country. 
Columbia  was  then  a  village  of  4,000  people,  on  the  Congareo  River,  and  is  still 
almost  a  city  in  a  wilderness,  the  prospect  from  the  university  towers  extending  in 
one  direction  over  a  primitive  forest  from  30  to  40  miles. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  motives  for  the  establishment  of  this  seat  of  learninc 
was  tho  laudable  desire  to  **  unify  tho  State ^'  by  mollifying  tho  antagonism  between 
tho  upper  and  lower  sections.  This  was  perpetuated  till  tho  outbreak  of  tho  civil 
war  by  iho  original  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  legislature  in  which,  by 
a  property  basis  of  representation,  tho  coast  region  with  its  great  wealth  and  over- 
whelming slave  population,  with  a  minority  of  voting  citizenship,  was  able  to  con- 
trol the  public  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  far  as  a  liberal  education  could 
develop  the  natural  capacity  of  the  upper  portion  of  tho  State,  the  college  was  a 
great  success,  and  many  of  the  most  important  men  of  all  professions  were  among  its 
graduates.  From  the  first  its  affairs  took  on  the  generous  air  of  the  old  South  Caro- 
lina gentry  in  respect  to  appropriations  from  tho  State  and  tho  support  of  its  faculty. 
At  first,  tho  salary  of  tho  president  was  $2,500  and  of  each  professor  $1,500,  includ- 
ing a  house.  At  a  later  date  the  president's  salary  was  $3,500,  the  professors  $2,000, 
and  a  tutor  $1,000.  In  the  six  years  from  1814  to  1820  the  State  had  given  $286,659 
to  tho  college.  It  was  fortunate  that,  like  the  University  of  Virginia  at  a  later  and 
of  North  Carolina  at  an  earlier  date,  tho  College  of  South  Carolina  planted  itself  on 
abroad  unsectarian  religious  platform  from  which  it  has  never  deviated,  though  often 
maintaining  it  in  tho  face  of  opposition  from  the  denominational  colleges  and  acad- 
emies of  tho  State. 

While  yet  in  its  childhood,  with  a  student  population  of  46,  the  college  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  have  as  its  president  Rev,  Dr.  Maxcy,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  graduate  and  for  a  time  president  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  after- 
wards president  of  Union  College,  New  York,  from  which  he  was  called,  in  1804,  to 
the  same  position  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina.  By  persistent  effort,  sometimes 
involving  him  in  conflict  with  his  trustees  and  faculty,  he  built  up  an  effective  col- 
lego  curriculum,  although,  until  1820,  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  closed 
with  the  freshman  year.  But  after  1829  the  Latin  language  became  an  important 
feature  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

At  tho  death  of  President  Maxcy  in  1820  tho  college  passed  under  the  presidency 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  at  the  time  professor  of  mathematics.  This  remarkable  man 
was  bom  iu  London  in  1759  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.     He  very  early 
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seems  to  have  displayed  that  fierce  radical  temperament  and  furious  passion  for 
pergonal  liberty,  amounting  to  violent  eccentricity,  which  dominated  him  through 
life  and  made  him  always  and  everywhere  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous  leaders  of 
the  party  of  agitation  of  church,  state,  and  education.  A  four  months'  residence  in 
PariH,  at  the  height  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  full  communion  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  that  troubled  era,  exposed  him  to  grave  suspicions  and  even  denunciation 
in  Parliament  on  his  return  to  England.  He  came  to  America,  marrie«l  the  daughter  ' 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  and  settied  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  lawyer.  A 
violent  attack  on  President  John  Adams,  in  1800,  brought  him  in  colJisiou  with  the 
alien  .'ind  sedition  law  with  a  penalty  of  $400  and  six  mouths  imprisonment.  The 
fine  was  afterwards  refunded  with  interest,  although  the  six  months  in  jail  rankled 
in  his  memory  to  the  end.  John  Adams,  one  of  the  best  haters  of  a  period  dis- 
tinguished for  good  hating,  threw  in  the  additional  exasperation  of  denouncing 
Cooper  as  "a  learned,  ingenious,  scientific,  and  talented  madman.'^  Afterwards 
ap]>ointed  a  judge  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  impeached  and  removed  from  ofiSco  at  the 
end  of  five  years  for  intolerable  self-will  and  freaks  of  petty  tyranny.  He  now  took 
to  the  more  peaceable  work  of  education  and  was  appointed  a  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Dickinson  College  and  afterwards  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  this  was  but  a  recommendation  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  in  sympathy  with 
extreme  views,  was  always  liable  to  be  what  John  Adams  was  not.  Cooper  was 
named  as  the  first  professor  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  the  cleiTgy  of  the  State 
raised  a  tumult  that  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  his  name.  This  was  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  Jefferson,  who  declared  that  Cooper  was  the  man  to  whom  he  especially 
looked  as  the  corner  stone  of  his  university — *'the  greatest  man  in  America  in  power 
of  mind  and  original  information." 

But  for  some  reason  all  these  things  did  not  militate  against  his  appointment  as 
professor,  and,  on  the  death  of  President  Maxcy  in  1820,  as  president  of  the  College 
of  South  Carolina.  This  position  he  held  till  1834.  Of  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  teacher  there  can  bo  no  question.  He  raised  a 
tempest  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  old-time  superficiality  and  woke  up  the  mind  of  young 
South  Carolina  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  before.  He  was  especially  successful  as 
a  lecturer  on  history  and  political  economy,  in  the  latter  science  indoctrinating  his 
pupils  with  tho  theory  ol  free  trade,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  future 
public  life  of  that  State,  He  did  his  best  to  lift  tho  ancient  languages  to  tho  foremost 
place  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  and  was  in  sympathy  with  a  broad  study  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  sciences.  His  personal  eccentricities  were  fair  game  for  the  crowd 
of  turbulent  boys  that  made  the  life  of  a  professor  in  a  Southern  college  seventy-five 
years  ago  **  a  hard  road  to  travel."  But  his  one  unpardonable  offense  of  what  was  then 
called  **free  thought,"  or  ''infidelity,"  kept  him  in  hot  water  through  his  entire 
administration  and  finally  brought  him  to  a  trial  before  the  college  authorities. 
Acquitted  by  them  of  serious  fault,  he  still  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  presidency  and 
retire  to  outsiio  work,  as  tho  compiler  of  the  laws  of  tho  State.  He  was  occupied 
with  constant  authorship  till  his  death  in  1839. 

It  is  not  easy  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  Jefl*er8on,  P^rankliu,  and  other  eminent 
characters  of  that  day,  to  decide  in  just  what  his  **  infidelity  "  consisted.  With  these, 
and  Calhoun  and  Marshall  afterwards,  he  would  probably  now  be  received  as  a  mem- 
ber *'  in  full  communion  "  with  a  large  portion  of  what  is  called  ''  the  liberal  wing" 
of  several  Christian  denominations  of  the  present  day.  Certainly,  in  his  views  of 
the  Old  Testament  inspiration  and  authorship,  he  did  not  go  beyond  the  opinions 
of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  tho  **  higher  criticism"  in  Europe  and 
America.  Could  his  opinions  have  been  combined  with  a  more  courteous  manner 
and  toleration  he,  perhaps,  would  not  have  fallen  by  the  way.  He  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  original  university  men  of  tho  country,  and  his  just 
biography  would  be  a  decided  addition  to  the  educational  and  civic  chronicles  of 
the  early  American  history. 
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From  all  sonrces  of  information  we  gather  the  testimony  to  the  turbnlent  and  reck- 
less condition  of  student  society  in  this,  ns  in  so  many  other  of  the  early  American 
colleges.  In  the  case  of  Sonth  Carolina  this  is  especially  notable.  The  aatobiogrft- 
phy  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  once  a  student  in  the  college,  is  especially 
full  in  this  respect,  as  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  South 
Carolina  and  afterwards  the  newly  settled  State  of  Alabama.  Still,  religious  services 
were  made  a  part  of  the  regular  college  exercises,  and  on  tbe  appointment  of  Robert 
W.  Barnwell  as  successor  to  President  Cooper,  in  1835,  a  professorship  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  was  appointed  and  strict  religions  observances  established.  But  the 
college  had  suffered  such  diminution  from  the  excitement  of  the  Cooper  episode  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  religious  sects  were  alienated  and  only  twenty  students  remained. 
It  was  not  till  the  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Hon.  William  C.  Preston,  in  1845, 
that  the  reaction  came.  This  gentleman,  celebrated  in  hiH  day  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  orators  of  the  Union,  after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ill  1842,  was  persuaded  to  accept  this  office  in  1845.  During  the  five  years  of 
his  administration  the  number  of  students  reached  237,  with  an  average  of  191,  the 
largest  in  its  history .  The  record  of  the  college  from  the  retirement  of  President 
Cooper  in  1834  and  during  the  administrations  of  Preston,  ThomwoU,  and  Lieber,  and 
its  great  influence  on  the  higher  life  of  the  State,  are  not  in  place  here. 

From  its  foundation  the  College  of  South  Carolina  has  been  in  fact  what  so  many 
similar  institutions  have  been  only  in  name,  the  proper  head  of  the  public  scheme  of 
education.  All  the  remaining  colleges  of  the  State  represent  the  different  denomina- 
tional religious  bodies,  and  all  were  established  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  now 
under  consideration. 

In  1811  the  legislature,  on  petition  of  several  counties,  moved  to  establish  what 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  working  system  of  free  common  schools,  open  to  all 
white  children  of  school  age.  The  law  provided:  (1)  That  in  every  election  district 
there  should  be  established  as  many  schools  as  it  had  representatives  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature.  (2)  The  *Hhreo  r*s  "  should  be  taught  with  such  additional 
studies  as  the  commissioners  might  direct.  (3)  While  every  white  child  of  suitable 
age  in  the  district  had  the  right  to  this  instruction,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  destitute  orphans  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  funds.  (4) 
Three  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  each  school,  while  the  i»eople  were 
required  to  furnish  a  schoolhouse.  (5)  The  legislature  was  directed  to  appoint  not 
less  than  three  uor  more  than  thirteen  commissioners,  with  power  to  establish  and 
supervise  schools,  distribute  funds,  and  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  scholars, 
fix  the  curriculum,  etc.  But  this  was  declared  a  provisional  and  exx>erimentAl 
arrangement,  until  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system.  I'he  commissioners 
were  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

Here  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  hopeful  beginning.  But  it  has  been  said  by 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  of  the  State:  ''In  no  country  or  Common- 
wealth has  there  been  witnessed  so  remarkable  a  spectacle  of  unanimity  of  purpose 
among  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  with  almost 
utter  failure  of  results,  as  in  South  Carolina."  In  1847  a  comprehensive  and  search- 
ing report  to  the  legislature,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Summer,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  declares  that  *'  nothing  was  done  worthy  so  sacred  a  cause 
as  education."  The  annual  appropriations  by  the  State  which,  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  averaged  $37,000,  was  of  itself  a  pittance  for  the  education  of  at  least  50,000 
children  and  youth  in  need  of  elementary  schooling.  One  hundred  and  thirty -three 
schools  were  at  once  established.  With  the  following  years  this  number  gradually 
increased.  In  1828  there  were  840  schools  and  9,000  pupils;  in  1840,  563  schools  and 
12,526 pupils.  But  in  1847,  according  to  this  report,  "it  was  declared  in  the  legis- 
lature that  the  free-school  system  was  a  failure,  and  no  one  contradicted  it."  In 
1839-40  legislative  reports  had  attracted  little  attention  and  the  urgent  appeals  of 
different  governors  failed  to  stir  the  slumbrous  fathers  of  the  State.     « Resolution 
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after  resolation  had  been  passed  approving  the  free-school  system  and  reoomineDd- 
ing  that  something  be  done  to  diffuse  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  among  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  committees  appointed  at  different  times  to  report  on  the 
subject.  But  nothing  had  been  done.''  Meanwhile  the  State  was  gaining  in  popu- 
lation and  influential  position  in  national  affairs. 

Indeed  it  was  during  this  period  that  South  Carolina  came  to  the  front  in  a  most 
conspicuous  way  as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  free  trade,  coupled  with  the 
extreme  theory  of  States  rights  and  including  the  right  of  the  nullification  of  national 
laws  implying  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Union.  Her  statesmen  in  Congress 
were  the  peers  of  any  in  eloquence  and  general  ability.  But  still,  in  1840,  it  was 
reported  that  20,000  of  her  white  adult  population  were  illiterate,  and  of  her  50,000 
children  and  youth  of  school  age  not  one-fourth  were  under  any  form  of  public 
instruction  and  probably  half  were  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  the 
most  meager  educational  opportonities.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  in  the  State  one  college  with  168  students ;  117  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
with  4,326  pupils;  566  primary  schools,  with  12,520  scholars;  in  all,  17,000  of  the 
52,000  between  6  and  16  at  school.  Of  these  but  3,524  were  "  at  public  charge.*'  A 
system  of  ^'combination  schools"  had  grown  up,  as  in  other  States  at  a  recent  date, 
which,  private  or  denominational  in  their  character  and  removed  entirely  from 
public  supervision,  were  permitted  to  appropriate  the  public  funds  and  give  free 
schooling  to  such  ''poor  children"  as  should  be  assigned  by  the  commissioners. 

The  causes  of  this  failure  can  not  be  found  so  much  in  popular  opposition  to 
education  as  in  a  radical  condition  of  society  in  South  Carolina  which  continued 
nntil  the  civil  war.  This  is  well  expressed  in  an  able  article  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  this  pregnant  statement :  "While  the  popular  habit  of  the  South 
Carolina  people  is  essentially  centrifugal,  the  politicans  and  statesmen  have  strong 
centralizing  tendencies."  No  reader  of  American  history  will  impute  to  statesmen 
like  Hayne,  Calhoun,  and  McDuffie,  a  "strong  centralizing  tendency"  in  national 
affairs.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  all  classes  shared  alike  in  the  assertion  of 
extreme  personal  and  local  independency,  the  ablest  public  men  saw  clearly  the 
prodigious  disadvantage  of  this  political  habit  in  State  affairs  and  endeavored  to 
support  a  real  government  at  the  State  capital,  while  the  masses  insisted  on  the. 
logical  application  of  the  favorite >theory  and  lived  almost  without  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility  to  the  government  at  Columbia.  The  same  writer  asserts  that  "a 
stranger  might  live  among  us  for  years  and  see  no  traces  of  government."  "Out  of 
the  towns  no  organization  exists  below  that  of  the  State,"  save  a  few  commissioners 
for  absolutely  essential  public  action.  "As  organized  members  of  a  Republic,  our 
districts  and  parishes  have  absolutely  no  political  existence."  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  sensitiveness  of  the  State  in  ite  relations  to  the  General  Government  reap- 
peared in  every  little  district  in  a  jealousy  of  State  legislative  action  and  a  practical 
nullification  of  all  laws  not  agreeable  to  the  people.  The  power  of  great  families  and 
influential  political  leaders  in  their  several  localities;  the  jealousies  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  State,  which  almost  divided  the  Commonwealth  into  little  hostile 
nations,  added  to  the  lack  of  effective  organization  even  for  local  purposes,  were  the 
radical  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  school  the  children.  The  different 
districts  received  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State,  but  failed  to  report  to  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  their  use.  In  1817,  of  45  districts  31  made  no  report ;  in  the 
most  favorable  years  not  one-half  appeared  in  a  report  to  the  legislature.  Up  to 
1821,  ten  years,  $302,490  had  been  expended  by  the  State. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  any  amount  of  money  could  have  been  practically  wasted 
under  an  administration  so  inefficient.  "  Combination  schools  "  would  absorb  a  good 
deal ;  incompetent  teachers,  appointed  by  favoritism  in  useless  schools,  would  make 
way  with  more.  The  "poor  people"  were  always  in  a  state  of  protest  against  a 
system  that  held  them  up  as  subjects  of  public  charity,  and  thousands  of  children 
were  kept  out  of  school  by  this  cause  alone.    A  meager  appropriation,  incompetent 
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teachers,  neglect  of  duty  by  commissioners,  poor  scliool  builillugs — the  xrhole  train 
of  evils  that  follow  a  lack  of  effective  supervision — were  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  these  schools.  Mr.  Summer  declares  in  his  illuminating  report  that 
'Hho  commissioners  are  absolutely  independent  and  irresponsible."  "There  is  no 
central  power  which  can  control  matters  and  which  could  inspire  a  common  spirit 
and  life  in  the  whole  system.''  **After  all  our  legislation  wo  have  not  even  the  ele- 
ments in  practical  operation  of  a  Kystem  of  public  schools;  we  have  the  whole  work 
to  begin  over/' 

A  fatal  defect  in  the  system  was  also  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  to 
different  districts,  according  to  their  representation  in  tlie  legislature.  Until  the 
civil  war  the  system  of  legislative  representation  in  South  Carolina  was  based  on 
property.  This  gave  to  the  low  country,  where  were  found  the  great  plantations 
and  wealthy  slaveholders,  a  preponderating  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  did  much 
to  per]>etuate  the  hostility  between  different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  As 
a  case  in  point,  the  district  of  Spartanburg,  in  the  Piedmont  country,  with  a  larger 
voting  population  than  the  two  parishes  of  Charleston,  had  but  five  members  in  the 
legislature,  while  the  city  had  seventeen.  The  school  appropriation  for  Spartanburg 
was  but  $1,500,  while  Charleston  received  $5,100  for  a  smaller  number  of  pupils. 
One  gi'eat  district,  St.  John's  parish,  containing  700  square  miles,  its  extremes  being 
CO  miles  apart,  its  two  sections  divided  by  a  deep  river,  had  but  one  school,  located 
according  to  '^  pulling  and  hauling"  of  patrons  or  the  whim  of  commissioners.  With 
right  Mr.  Summer  declares  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report:  ''If  the  State  docs  not 
arouse  from  this  torpor  she  will  see  men  as  trees  walking."  The  prophecy  camo  to 
fulfillment  during  the  memorable  era  of  "reconstruction,"  1865-1876,  when  the 
people  saw  their  beloved  State  College  changed  to  a  normal  school  for  the  freedmea 
and  the  first  State  superintendent  of  education  ap2>oiuted  from  a  little  mountain 
town  in  Massachusetts. 

But  with  all  its  defects,  this  experiment,  persisted  in  with  pathetic  obstinacy  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  desire  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  for  an  effective  system  of  schools  for  the  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State.  Poor  as  it  was,  it  did  lift  many  thousands  above  the  slough  of 
illiteracy  and  kept  alive  the  *'hope  deferred"  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
great  desire  of  the  people  for  education  was  manifested  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
system  established  in  the  era  of  reconstruction,  notwithstanding  objectionable 
features.  And  when  the  first  native  State  superintendent  of  schools  appeared  in 
the  person  of  that  eminent  and  admirable  public  official^  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson, 
in  1877,  the  people  responded  in  the  establishment  of  a  proper  school  system  that 
has  survived  the  storm  of  recent  politics,  even  as  the  old  time  schools  of  the  State 
still  went  on  through  all  the  furious  excitements  that  shook  South  Carolina  from  her 
sea  islands  to  CiKsar's  Head,  from  1830  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

The  city  of  Charleston  was  from  the  first  the  educational  head  of  South  Carolina, 
as  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  In  fact  no  city  of  similar  population  in  the  South- 
ern States  can  boast  of  better  or  a  greater  variety  of  schools  for  both  races.  In  1790 
the  city  established  the  Orphan  House,  an  excellent  asylum  with  an  elementary 
school  attachment,  which  has  been  supported  from  its  beginning  by  the  city  at  an 
aniuiul  expense  of  $20,000.  Its  income  is  deriA'cd  from  private  endowments  and  the 
grant  of  escheated  property  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  More  than  4,000  orphan  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  and  protected  within  its  walls,  and  afterwards  apprenticed 
to  vnrious  trades  and  occupations. 

During  the  years  1840-1845  the  plans  were  developed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  This  institution  combines  the  feature  of  military 
training  with  a  thorough  course  in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  modem  languages.  It  has  graduated  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
State,  and  remains  to-day  in  Charleston  a  State  public  school,  until  recently  included 
in  the  corporation  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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Tlio  free  schools  of  Charleston  dato  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1811,  with  an 
attendance  in  1812  of  200,  which  increased  by  1834  to  534.  At  a  later  date,  1849-1854, 
nnder  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  invited  to  the 
State  by  the  public  authorities,  a  new  departure  was  made,  under  which  very  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained;  the  schools  in  1860  containing  more  than  4,000  white 
pupils. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  establishment  of  negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  the 
population  of  the  State  in  1790  being  nearly  half  of  that  race,  there  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  effort  for  the  religious  and  somewliAt  for  the  school  education  of  the 
slave.  In  1744  a  school  was  established,  probably  for  free  negroes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Until  1834,  when  by  reason  of  the  increasing  excitement  of  the  public  mind  caused 
by  soverul  attempts  at  slave  insurrections  the  school  instruction  of  the  slaves  was 
prohibited  by  law,  this  movement  was  an  important  feature  in  the  development  of 
the  race  in  connection  with  religious  and  sometimes  industrial  training.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  a  quiet  way  in  private  this  work  went  on  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  It  was  found,  after  emancipation,  that  all  the  mechanical  trades  were  repre- 
sented among  these  people,  a  portion  of  whom  wore  free  and  themselves  slaveholders. 
Under  the  providence  of  God  this  institution,  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  slave 
States  and  disastrous  to  the  entire  social  system  of  which  it  was  the  foundatiou,  was 
probably  the  greatest  elevator  of  a  savage  race  in  range  of  a  Christian  civilization 
through  a  period  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  which  there  is  a 
record  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Here  we  leave  the  deeply  interesting  story  of  popular  education  in  South  Carolina, 
especially  relating  to  the  public  schooling  in  all  grades  of  institutions  found  within 
the  State.  It  may  bo  said,  in  passing,  that  in  no  Southern  State  was  so  much 
done  at  public  expense  previous  to  the  civil  war  for  the  schooling  of  the  people  in 
proportion  to  the  white  population  and  with  due  consideration  of  circumstances 
as  in  this  State.  The  colleges  of  Charleston  and  of  South  Carolina,  the  academy  of 
"Winnsboro,  the  Orphan  House  of  Charleston,  the  State  Military  Academy— with  fre- 
quent gifts  to  private  and  denominational  seminaries,  bear  testimony  to  the  persist- 
ent interest  of  the  people  in  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  continuous 
effort  to  build  up  a  good  system  of  public  schools  for  the  white  children  and  youth 
failed  rather  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  society  itself  outside  the  towns, 
whereby  the  masses  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  left  almost  powerless  to  act  in 
behalf  of  any  good  thing,  than  from  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  sacred  cause. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  State  of  the  South  can  point  to  a  larger  number  of  eminent 
friends  of  universal  education  among  its  leading  men  than  this  Commonwealth. 

GEORGIA. 

It  was  a  significant  coincidence  that  the  first  public  notice  of  education  in  Geor- 
gia after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  should  have  been  made  by  Governor  Lyman 
Hall,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  by  the  New  England  colony  in  St.  John's  Parish,  afterwards  Liberty 
County,  before  the  province  had  come  to  the  decision  to  resist  the  home  government. 
On  January  8,  1783,  Governor  Hall  said  in  his  message  to  the  legislature:  ''It  will 
bo  your  wisdom  to  lay  an  early  foundation  for  enduring  seminaries  of  learning ;  nor 
can  you,  I  conceive,  lay  a  better  than  by  a  grant  of  a  sufficient  tract  of  land  that 
may,  as  in  other  governments,  hereafter,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  raise  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  support  such  valuable  institutions." 

The  constitution  of  Georgia  of  1777  had  already  provided  that  schools  should  be 
erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State.  On  July 
31, 1783,  in  immediate  response  to  the  executive  message,  the  governor  was  empow- 
ered to  lay  out  the  reserve  land,  in  the  town  of  Augusta,  then  the  capital  of  the 
State,  into  lots  for  the  erection  of  **  a  university  or  seminary  of  learning  and  other 
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purposes.'  By  the  same  act  the  governor  was  authorized  to  grant  1,000  acres  of  land 
for  a  free  school  iu  each  coanty.  The  act  also  incloded  a  provision  for  the  establish- 
tneut  of  an  academy  in  each  of  three  counties,  the  most  important  of  which,  the 
Academy  of  Richmond  Connty,  was  opened  in  1785.  The  master,  an  importation  from 
Maryland,  taught  the  classical  and  English  languages,  mathematics,  and  common 
branches.  The  tuition  was  $10  per  quarter.  Beginning  with  the  master  and  two 
teachers,  this  8choo]  has  gone  on  till  the  present  day,  when,  in  now  buildingH,  it 
forms  the  highest  department  of  the  public-school  system  of  Augusta. 

In  1784-85  this  preliminary  legislation  was  supplemented  by  the  act  establishing 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Two  counties  "out  west/*  now  near  the  center  of  the 
►State,  Franklin  and  Wafshington,  were  laid  out,  with  a  grant  of  40,000  acres  of  wild 
land,  for  the  endowment  of  "a  college  or  seminary  of  learning/^  Trustees  were 
appoint«Ml,  who,  with  the  governor,  were  empowered  to  put  the  act  in  operation. 
Here  again  we  meet  the  beneficent  influence  of  New  England  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Baldwin,  a  gra<luate  of  Yale  College,  who  originated  the  plan  for  the  irni- 
versity  of  Georgia  and  obtained  the  legislative  grant  of  land  for  its  foundation. 

In  1785  this  art  was  expanded  into  a  broader  statute,  which,  for  a  centnry  past, 
has  fixed  the  status  of  the  relation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people.  After  an  elaborate  preamble,  reciting  the  advantages  of  education 
to  the  State  and  the  "  humiliation  "  of  sending  the  youth  of  the  State  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  schooling  proper  to  republican  institutions,  this  act  empowered  the 
trustees  aforesaid  to  establish  ''  the  University  of  Georgia."  But,  like  the  action  of 
the  State  of  New  York  about  the  same  time,  the  university  idea  was  so  extended  as 
to  include  all  grades  of  schools  supported  or  subsidized  by  the  State.  To-day  every 
public  school  in  Georgia  is  legally  a  part  of  the  State  University.  The  administering 
of  this  vast  responsibility  was  placed  upon  two  heads,  one  a  "  board  of  visitors," 
composed  of  high  State  officials,  the  second  a  **  board  of  thirteen  trustees,*'  elected 
by  the  legislature.  A  section  of  the  act  declared  that  **  all  public  schools  instituted 
or  to  be  supported  by  funds  or  public  moneys  in  this  State  shall  be  considered  as 
parts  and  members  of  the  university  and  shall  be  under  the  foregoing  direction  and 
regulation."  By  the  same  statute  all  officers  of  the  university  were  required  to  be 
"of  the  Christian  religion"  and  to  publicly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  reli- 
gious test  for  the  officers  of  the  university  was  afterwards  abolished  in  consideration 
of  the  Hebrew  connection  of  one  of  the  professors  or  trustees.  But  in  the  personal 
direction  of  the  university,  as  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  find  the  broad  provision  that 
no  person  is  to  be  refused  education  on  account  of  his  religious  convictions. 

But  this  effort  was  too  great  to  by  expanded  at  once  into  a  working  system- of  pub- 
lic education.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1798,  although  the  State  constitution  of  that 
date  reqiiired  the  coming  legislature  to  take  measures  to  establish  the  oniversity, 
there  was  found  no  pecuniary  backing  of  the  enterprise  save  the  40,000  acres  of  wild 
land  in  a  region  infested  by  hostile  Indians,  and  not  worth  altogether  $1,000.  Land 
was  too  plenty  and  cheap,  every  family  of  settlers  being  offered  by  the  State  200 
acres,  "with  50  acres  additional  for  every  member,  young  or  old,  white  or  black." 
The  college  estate  would  not  have  brought  three  cents  an  acre.  Even  of  this,  5,000 
acres  had  been  ceded  away  to  South  Carolina  in  a  boundary  settlement.  The  finan- 
cial knot  was  cut  by  Governor  John  Millege,  by  a  donation  of  600  acres  of  land  in 
the  present  location  of  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Athens. 

With  this  meager  outfit,  in  1801,  the  university  began  its  course  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Josiah  Meigs,  in  a  city  of  two  houses,  with  a  framed  building  of  one 
room  as  its  only  home,  and  the  great  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  broad  campus  of  ''all 
out  doors''  as  an  annex.  Until  1811  this  grandfather  of  Georgia  college  presidents 
labored,  with  no  aid,  conducting  recitations  under  the  shadows  of  a  giant  oak,  and 
graduating  fifty  students,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  future  leading  men  of  the 
State.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Meigs's  presidency  the  ''university*'  took  a  breathing 
spell  of  one  year,  and  then  called  Rev.  John  Brown,  who  held  on  till  1816,  graduat- 
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ing  twenty  etndents.  In  1815  the  money  question  was  solved  by  the  sale  of  all  the 
college  lands,  from  which  $150,000  was  realized.  The  State  reimbursed  itself  from 
the  odd  $50,000  and  placed  the  $100,000  in  an  8  per  rent  stock  as  a  permanent  ffknd. 
From  this  foundation  the  aniversity  has  received  $8,000  annually  from  the  State. 
This  arrangement  was  consummated  in  1821.  Since  then  the  State  has  made  this  annual 
grant  to  the  university  under  the  steady  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the  denomi- 
national colleges.  These  enlarge  on  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Georgia  has, 
dnring  the  past  one  hundred  years,  with  its  "branches,"  absorbed  $1,200,000  of  the 
people's  money,  while  the  Commonwealth  could  have  expended  its  means  to  better 
advantage  by  giving  the  opportunities  of  elementary  education  to  the  masses  and 
leaving  the  secondary  and  higher  education  to  the  care  of  prfvate  and  church  support. 

But  certainly,  until  1819,  the  University  of  Georgia  was  not  dying  of  the  ''dry 
rot"  of  luxury.  At  that  date,  fifteen  years  after  its  inauguration,  *' there  were 
neither  funds,  professors,  nor  students.^'  It  was  a  good  Providence  by  which  Dr. 
Moses  Waddell  was  brought  from  the  shades  of  his  famous  Abbeville  Academy,  in 
South  Carolina,  to  the  succor  of  the  expiring  college.  He  raised  it  from  its  bed  of 
languishing  so  that  during  his  presidency  of  ten  years  new  professors  were  called, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  lottery,  the  library  and  the  stock  of  apparatus  were  enlarged. 
On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Waddell,  New  England  was  again  called  on  for  a  president, 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Alonzo  Church,  of  Vermont.  To  replace  a  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1830,  the  State  came  again  to  the  aid  of  the  university  in  an  extra  annual 
gift  of  $6,000,  continued  for  ten  years. 

This  donation  was  regarded  as  a  late  reimbursement  by  the  State  of  the  $50,000 
retained  from  the  purchase  money  of  the  original  landed  property  of  the  institution. 
These  several  appropriations,  $25,000  in  gifts  and  real  estate;  the  yearly  income  of 
the  $100,000  funded  from  the  proceeds  of  the  original  donations  of  lands,  and  the 
$60,000  contributed  between  1830  and  1810,  make  up  the  entire  contribution  of  Georgia 
to  its  university  through  all  the  years  from  1802  to  1875.  The  largest  addition  of  build- 
ings was  made  between  1830  and  1840.  During  the^e  years  the  institution  retained 
its  original  name,  '^  Franklin  College.^'  Dr.  Church  held  the  place  of  president  of 
the  university  for  thirty  years,  retiring  in  1859.  Since  that  time  the  institution  has 
expanded  through  private  gifts  and  the  establishment  of  its  several  branches,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Athens,  School  of  Technology  in  Atlanta, 
and  the  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youth  at  Savannah. 

Meanwhile,  in  1788,  the  State  continued  its  policy  of  the  endowment  of  academies 
by  grants  to  Sunbury  and  Savannah  m  Liberty  and  Chatham  counties.  We  have 
already  told  the  interesting  story  of  the  famous  Now  England  colony  in  Liberty 
County  and  the  Sunbury  Academy.  The  Chatham  Academy  in  Savannah  now  occu- 
pies the  same  place  as  the  original  school  in  Augusta;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  The  original  grant  of  1,000 
acres  of  wild  lands  for  every  county  was  supplemented  in  1802  and  1810  by  a  provi- 
sion that  confiscated  prop^ty  should  be  turned  over  to  these  schools — a  just  though 
small  recompense  for  the  mischief  and  misery  indicted  on  the  people  of  Georgia  by 
the  Tory  party  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  some  half 
a  dozen  of  these  free  schools  had  been  established  in  as  many  counties  of  this  State. 
When  we  remember  that  the  whole  population  of  Georgia  at  this  period  was  less 
than  90.000,  perhaps  not  two-thirds  white,  and  the  white  school  population  not 
exceeding  10,000,  we  can  look  with  respect  on  the  early  efforts  of  this  enterprising 
Commonwealth  to  raise,  on  the  boundless  wilderness  of  its  immense  territory,  these 
little  fortresses  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education. 

But  Georgia  fell  into  the  same  mistaken  policy  as  all  the  original  States  beyond 
and  south  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  following  the  British  habit  of  endowing  and  sub- 
sidizing that  department  of  the  public  school  from  which  the  masses  of  her  people 
could  derive  the  least  advantage.  In  the  third  cimstitution  of  the  State,  1798, 
appears  the  following  provision,  already  quoted:  ^' The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be 
promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  ]egislatufe>8hall,  as  soon  as 
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conveniently  may  be,  give  such  further  donations  and  privile^rcs  to  those  already 
established  as  may  bo  necessary  to  secure  the  onlargomeut  of  these  institutions;  and 
itslfall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at  the  next  session,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of 
sncli  institutions."  This  provision,  of  course,  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Georgia  included  a  school  system  for  the  whole  white  people  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  well  said  that  had  these  original  provisions  been  carried  out, 
''Georgia  would  have  had  a  system  of  education  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union."  But  at  first  the  State  moved  exclusively  in  the  establishment 
of  the  county  academies,  and  by  1829  bad  chartered  64,  and  by  1840,  176  of  these 
schools  of  every  kind,  with  an  attendance  of  8,000  pupils.  But  these  schools,  in 
a  society  even  so  comparatively  democratic  as  Georgia,  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  well-to-do  dominant  class,  and  were  declared  by  a  late  competent  authority, 
"inaccessible  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State."  They  were 
all  tuition  schools,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  board  and  transportation  bills,  and 
were  founded  and  worked  rather  as  classical  and  high  schools  than  on  common 
school  lines,  from  the  beginning.  They  became  justly  the  pride  of  the  people  of  tho 
State;  the  favorite  schools  in  which  all  families  that  could  afford  the  cost  were  desir- 
ous of  educating  their  children.  For  more  than  thirty  years  from  tho  time  of  their 
first  endowment,  or  until  1817,  they,  with  the  Franklin  College,  absorbed  and,  from 
1817  to  1836,  divided  extensively  with  the  *'  poor  schools"  the  educational  resources 
of  the  State.  But  in  1840  these  176  seminaries  contained  but  8,000  pupils,  while  tho 
white  school  children  of  tho  State  numbered  85,000.  During  these  years  not  less 
than  $200,000  had  been  granted  to  this  class  of  seminaries. 

In  1817  an  upward  movement  from  below  brought  into  operation  the  system  of 
"poor  schools,"  or  rather  appropriations  for  the  free  education  of  poor  children. 
Under  this  system  the  State  languished  in  the  most  vital  interest  of  its  educational 
life  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  the  present  system  of  common  schools  was 
established  in  1870.  Under  this  system  the  interest  of  $250,000,  in  1817,  and  in  1821  of 
another  $250,000,  with  some  additional  endowments,  was  appropriated  to  the  project 
of  teaching  indigent  children,  each  for  three  years.  Thus,  for  fifty  years  and  more, 
waJ5  the  stigma  of  "pauper  schools"  applied  to  the  most  central  and  vital  institution 
of  the  Kepublic. 

In  1836  the  great  educational  revival  of  the  nation,  in  its  progress  toward  the  Gulf, 
struck  the  "Empire  Stat<?  of  the  South."  The  sum  of  $350,000  from  the  surplus  rev- 
enue was  set  apart  as  "a  permanent  free-school  and  educational  fund,"  and  a  "plan 
of  common-school  education"  was  digested  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature, 
which,  in  1837,  established  a  general  system  of  common  schools,  to  take  effect  in  1839. 
By  this  art  tho  academic  and  free-school  funds  were  consolidated  and  the  old  status 
revived.  But  in  1840  came  the  reaction,  and  the  State  appropriations  for  education 
were  merged  in  the  free-school  fund,  and  thereafter  every  pupil  outside  tho  Frank- 
lin College,  thougli  enjoying  tho  exclusive  title  of  tho  university  and  receiving  aid 
from  the  State,  was  burdened  with  the  badge  of  pauperism. 

By  this  time — the  close  of  tho  first  half  century  of  the  Republic— the  mind  of  the 
leading  class  in  Georgia  had  so  fallen  away  from  the  ideal  of  the  fathers  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more  intention  left  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  children  at  public 
expense.  Under  the  conditions  then  existing  the  State  was  afllictedwith  a  malady 
of  white  illiteracy.  The  "poorpeoplo"  rejected  with  contempt  the  pittance  doled  out 
to  their  children.  In  1815  only  53  of  tho  93  counties  applied  for  their  share  of  the  fund. 
From  1817  to  1860  an  annual  distribution  of  $30,000  was  the  extent  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people,  m  all  $1,290,000.  With  the  addition 
of  the  $8,700,000  appropriated  since  1870,  the  State,  during  seventy-two  years, 
expended  $10,000,000.  During  the  years  from  1817  to  1845,  the  school  population  of 
the  State  was  20,000,  30,000,  and  50,000  for  the  successive  decades. 
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From  tliis  point  of  view,  wo  can  well  understand  tlio  criticism  of  tbo  common 
school  public  Bo  freely  made  by  President  "W.  A.  Candler,  of  Emory  College,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000  has  been  applied  by  the  State  to 
the  higher  education,  while  up  to  1870  the  mass  of  the  children  had  been  put  off 
with  a  sum  not  larger.  Meanwhile  it  is  stated  that  no  alumnus  of  tho  University  of 
Georgia  has  given  it  sn  endowment,  and  no  one  has  been  elected  to  its  j>residency. 
In  1833  Mercer  College  was  established  at  Macon  by  tho  Baptist,  in  1835  Oglcthorx>e 
University  by  tho  Presbyterian,  and  in  1836  Emory  College  by  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination. These,  with  other  similar  institutions  founded  previous  to  1840,  have 
now  become  important  features  in  the  educational  life  of  tho  State,  but  their  chief 
importance  has  been  realized  subsetiuent  to  tho  date  assigned  to  this  essay. 

Of  coiurse  along  with  this  record  of  the  common  school  we  must  carry  in  mind  the 
work  of  a  corresponding  system  of  private  and  local  schools.  Indeed,  under  the 
'*poor  school,'^  and  too  much  under  a  looso  construction  of  the  common-school  law, 
at  present  the  private  and  academic  schools  have  been  utilized  to  a  largo  extent  by 
their  subsidizing  for  common-school  work.  Georgia  is  probably  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  to-day  which  subsidizes  all  varieties  of  private  and  denominational  schools. 

FLORIDA. 

With  the  educational  record  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  tho  story  of  tho  beginnings 
of  the  American  common  school  from  the  establishment  of  tho  Union  to  tho  decade 
1830-1840  practically  comes  to  a  close.  The  vast  territory  of  Florida,  367,820  square 
miles  in  extent,  was  purchased  of  Spain  in  1819  for  $5,000,000.  The  i)ortion  of  this 
purchase  included  in  the  present  State  of  Florida,  58,680  square  miles,  settled  iu 
1565,  had  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  land  of  contention  between  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  each  making  little  headway.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  is  no  record  of  educational  activity  even  in  Alabama,  and 
probably  all  schooling  was  iu  tho  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  tho  resident  popu- 
lation was  largely  of  this  denomination.  In  1831  a  movement  came  up  at  Tallahassee 
which,  under  the  title,  ''The  Florida  Education  Society,'^  proposed  an  extended 
investigation  preliminary  to  an  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  general 
instruction,  and  tho  governor  of  tho  Territory  was  requested  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners in  the  interest  of  this  inquiry.  About  the  same  time  the  manual-labor 
'*boom"  seems  to  havo  struck  Tallahassee.  The  educational  commission  reported 
"  an  alarming  neglect  of  education  in  the  Territory', '^  and  that  the  general  indifference 
and  sparseness  of  the  population  were  unfavorable  to  any  general  system  of  pop- 
ular instruction.  Both  these  att/ompts  seem  to  have  been  spasmodic  and  without 
special  result. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Territorial  government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
school  lands  assigned  to  the  Territory  was  made  in  1835.  In  1839  three  school  trus- 
tees were  ordered  to  bo  chosen  in  each  district  and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  organ- 
izing and  6ux>ervising  schools.  In  1843  this  duty  was  transferred  to  tho  sheriffs  of 
the  counties.  The  act  of  1839,  amended  in  1840,  1844,  and  1845,  like  the  present 
school  law  of  Texas,  directed  the  judge  of  probate  of  each  county  to  officiate  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  with  the  additional  duty  of  reporting  to  the  central 
State  authorities.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  success  attended  the  efforts 
to  establish  education  in  a  Territory  so  peculiarly  constituted  and  distracted  by  obsti- 
nate differences  of  population  before  1845,  when  Florida  was  admitted  as  a  State  of 
the  Union  with  58,680  inhabitants,  including  its  slave  contingent.  At  first  the 
attempt  was  made  to  leave  the  common-school  lands  to  tho  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  but  as  only  ouo  township  organized  under  that  act  tho  State  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  common-school  fund  from  their  sale. 
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ALABAMA. 

The  present  State  of  Alabama  was  first  settled  by  the  Freuch,  at  Mobile,  in  1702. 
For  a  hundred  years  later  all  ontside  the  coast  was  a  wilderness  overrun  by  Indians. 
The  only  educational  record  is  the  repeated  applicatious  of  Bienville,  the  French 
governor  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  to  the  home  government  for  "a  college," 
which  was  refused  by  the  Jesuit  fraternity,  who  at  this  time  were  at  the  head  of  such 
affairs  in  the  vast  undefined  region  of  the  New  World.  .The  population  of  the  colony 
did  not  exceed  300. 

In  1763  the  territory  known  as  West  Florida  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  in  1783  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish.  But  nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
initiated  in  education,  and  beyond  the  usual  activity  of  superior  families,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  of  interest  in 
this  direction  till  the  year  1800. 

The  Mississippi  Territory,  including  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
by  1810  had  established  three  counties  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Alabama, 
which  had  a  white  population  of  3,481.  One  John  Pierce  appears  in  history  as  the 
first  schoolmaster  of  the  Territory.  From  1810  to  1814  two  academies  were  chartered 
and  $1,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  for  their  sup- 
port. The  latter,  Green  Academy,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  present  public-school  system  of  the 
State,  supported  as  an  academy  for  fifty  boys,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  Huntsville.  In  1817  the  Territory  of  Alabama  was  formed,  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1819,  with  a  population  of  127,000.  Previous  to 
this,  Congress  had  appointed  a  survey  of  the  Territory,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
been  extinguished  in  1813-14,  including  the  setting  apart  of  the  sixteenth  section  of 
each  township  and  the  one,  afterwards  increased  to  two,  townships  of  land,  for  com- 
mon schools  and  a  "  seminary  of  learning."  In  1855,  when  the  State  first  moved  for 
the  a'itablishment  of  a  common-school  system,  it  was  found  that  the  sales  of  these 
lands  had  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  the  sum  of  $1,244,794,  the  interest  of 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  surplus  revenue,  direct  appropriations  by  the  State, 
and  other  receipts,  amounted  to  $237,515,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
to  145,550. 

Previous  to  1826  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State. 
In  that  year  the  city  of  Mobile  began,  in  the  manner  by  which  such  movements  were 
inaugurated  in  the  days  before  the  civil  war,  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, to  whom  was  given  full  power  for  the  complete  education  of  the  white 
children  and  youth  of  the  city,  already  an  important  Gulf  post.  In  1830  a  valuable 
plot  of  land  was  obtained,  and  an  institution  of  learning,  Barton  Academy,  was  estab- 
lished. But  for  twenty-five  years,  uutil  1852,  the  history  of  this  seminary  appears  to 
center  on  a  perpetual  strife  concerning  its  organization  and  administration.  It  was 
finally  merged  into  a  close  corporation,  and  the  schools  of  Mobile  were  at  a  later  date 
set  apart  from  the  general  charge  of  the  State  in  a  condition  of  virtual  independence. 
Up  to  this  date  the  commissioners  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  subsidizing  the  vari- 
ous parochial  and  private  schools  of  the  city  and  county,  with  no  attempt  to  support 
a  proper  system  of  public  instruction  The  history  of  the  common  school  in  the 
State  really  begins  in  1855,  when  the  legislature,  moved  by  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  chief  city,  embarked  on  the  enterprise  of  giving  to  Alabama  for  the  next  twenty 
years  such  facilities  as  were  required  in  that  direction. 

The  framers  of  the  first  constitution  of  Alabama,  in  1819,  struck  a  high  note  of 
prophecy  in  the  article  relating  to  the  obligation  of  an  American  State  to  educate 
its  children  and  youth.  Says  this  document :  '*  Schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged  in  this  State,  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  preserve  fVom  unnecessary  waste  and  damage  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in 
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this  State,  and  apply  the  funds  which  may  be  raised  from  sach  lands  in  strict  con- 
fonuity  to  the  object  of  snch  grant.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  like  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  snch  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  moneys 
which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  support  of 
a  State  university,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowment  of 
such  institution/' 

We  have  already  seen  how  long  delayed  was  the  fulfillment  of  this  noble,  prophetic 
utteranco  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  most  important  department  of  education — the 
elementary  free  common  schooling  of  the  children.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  day,  that  education  must  be  first  organized  on  the  summit  of 
the  university  that  it  may  descend  to  the  lowlands  of  common  instruction,  the  legis- 
lature at  once  moved  in  the  good  work  of  establishing  an  institution  of  the  higher 
culture.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  in  response  to  the  summons  of  Governor  Bibb,  he  was  authorized  by 
the  general  assembly  to  appoint  commissioners  in  every  county  in  which  there 
were  lands  set  apart  for  •'  the  Seminary  of  Learning,"  to  lease  the  same  till  1821. 
The  two  townships  reserved  for  the  university  had  wisely  been  located  in  tracts 
instead  of  in  one  block  of  real  estate.  Two  years  later  the  governor  with  twelve 
trustees,  two  from  each  judicial  district,  to  bo  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  were 
constituted  "trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama, ''  and  were  required  to  report  at 
the  next  session  concerning  the  proper  site,  to  be  determined  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
two  houses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  arrangements  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  the  university  lands  or  of  the  investment  of  the  funds.  Suffice  to  say  that  to  the 
very  liberal  provision  to  lessees  of  lands  for  ninety-nine  years  is  attributed  the  finan- 
cial disaster  that  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  institution. 

But  at  first  all  went  well.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  buildings. 
The  State  increased  rapidly  in  population,  nearly  doubling  in  the  eight  years  from 
its  admission  to  the  Union.  The  raising  of  cotton  became  the  leading  industry. 
Negro  slaves  were  multiplied,  one-third  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  1820  being 
colored,  and  the  annual  exports  of  Mobile  were  more  than  25,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Lands  were  sold  at  high  prices,  and  the  State  appropriated  the  avails  as  the  capital  of 
its  new  system  of  banking  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  city  of  Tuscaloosa  in 
1827  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  university,  and  the  sale  of  city  lots  proved  favor- 
able to  the  enterprise.  In  1830,  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  president  of  the  University 
of  Nashville,  having  declined  the  presidency,  the  i)08itiou  was  filled  by  the  choice  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  president  of  Transylvania  University,  in  Kentucky.  Both  these 
men  were  from  the  North.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Woods  from 
Vermont,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  classmate  of  George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Cushing, 
and  the  distinguished  educator,  George  B.  Emerson.  After  graduating  he  spent  two 
years  in  study  abroad,  was  afterwards  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown 
University,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  called  to  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  on 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Horace  Hoi  ley  in  1828.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1831,  Dr.  Woods 
was  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  the  university  opened  with  the  president,  3  pro- 
fessors, 1  tutor,  and  94  students. 

Here  first  appears  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Alabama,  Henry  Tutwiler.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  earliest  grad- 
uates of  the  new  University  of  Virginia;  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  classmate 
of  Robert  T,  Hunter  and  other  famous  men ;  improved  by  years  of  travel  and  acquaint- 
ance with  distinguished  scholars  abroad — at  the  age  of  24  he  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  as  professor  of  mathematics,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
He  became  subsequently  master  of  the  famous  Green  Spring  Academy,  where  for 
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tlilrty  years  ho  was  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  country.  The  family  name  still  remains  among  the  excellent  women  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  person  of  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Livingston,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  cultivated  of  the 
teaching  sisterhood  of  the  Union. 

The  university  was  established  at  first  in  ample  buildings,  the  professors  being  dom- 
iciled in  houses  on  the  college  grounds.  Two  additional  professorships  were  estab- 
lished in  the  two  following  years.  The  incumbent  of  one,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hilliard, 
was  known  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  State  in  public 
affairs,  his  official  life  closing  as  minister  to  Brazil  in  1877-1881.  At  tho  first 
commencement  one  student  was  graduated. 

But  with  all  of  this  commendable  zeal  for  the  scholarly  outfit  of  the  university,  one 
functionary  had  unhappily  been  neglected — a  competent  bookkeeper  and  penman  to 
manage  and  keep  the  record  of  the  material  interests  of  the  institution.  The  result 
was  that  within  five  years  of  its  establishment  the  university  found  itself  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  tho  fund  depended  on  for  its  support  in  peril  of  collapse. 
It  required  tho  labor  of  two  years  by  an  expert  accountant  and  agent  to  unravel  the 
tangle  into  which  the  affairs  of  tho  school  had  been  involved  from  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  its  bookkeepiug,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  tho  State  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  only  a  portion  of  its  university'  fund.  Through  this  great  trial  Dr. 
Woods  hold  on  for  six  years,  till  1837,  when  he  retired  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  financial  trouble,  tho  university  was  vexed  by  an  extraordinary  state 
of  Insubordination  among  tho  students,  attributed  to  their  extreme  youth  and  lack 
of  preparation  for  college  studies.  This  disturbance  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  senior  class  in  1837,  which  involved  the  expulsion  of  tho  whole  number.  So 
discouraging  were  these  early  years  that  when  Rev.  Basil  Manly  assumed  the  presi- 
dency, as  successor  to  Dr.  Woods,  in  1837,  ho  was  met  by  only  38  students,  the  high- 
est previous  attendance  having  been  158.  But  the  new  president  held  on  for  eighteen 
years,  until  1855,  and  steadily  built  up  tho  university  in  every  way. 

Up  to  tho  limit  of  this  period,  1840,  the  record  of  Alabama  in  the  public  support  of 
education  has  little  more  to  show.  Its  institutions  of  charity,  some  of  which  have 
been  widely  known,  were  all  organized  at  a  later  date,  as  was  the  medical  school 
of  the  university  and  the  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn,  under 
tho  presidency  of  Dr.  Broun,  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  South.  Tho  various  institu- 
tions bearing  the  name  of  **  college"  established  by  the  different  religions  bodies, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Catholic,  and  tho  numerous  private  and  denominational 
schools,  some  of  them  of  national  reputation,  all  belong  to  a  later  period,  although 
some  of  them  had  their  small  beginnings  in  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840.  But  in 
tho  brief  space  of  twenty  years  the  State  had  displayed  a  spirit  and  set  in  motion 
an  arrangement  of  the  secondary  aud  higher  education  prophetic  of  good  things  for 
the  years  to  come. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Tho  story  of  the  American  common  school  in  Mississippi  does  not  begin  during 
the  time  limit  appropriated  to  this  essay,  tho  first  half  century  of  the  Republic, 
1790-1840.  Indeed,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  is,  for  this 
State,  no  story  of  education  of  any  type  connected  with  schools  to  bo  told.  Settled 
by  tho  French  as  early  as  1699  on  tho  shore  of  the  great  river,  passing  uuder  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  Empire  for  the  brief  period  of  twenty  years,  1763-1783,  then  fall- 
ing under  tho  dominion  of  tho  Spanish  power,  which  reigned  supreme  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Gulf  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  British  Canada,  finally  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  near  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  anything  like  education  outaide  the 
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family  ami  such  iastmctiou  of  cliildren  and  youth  as  always  accompanies  the  min- 
istry of  a  priesthood  so  zealous  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  here,  as  in  the  early  records  of  the  Northwest,  wo  find  the  local  historians 
reveling  in  the  vision  of  an  ideal  social  state,  in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in  this  territory.  Uj)  to  the  year  of  British  possession 
the  country  had  been  occupied  chiefly  at  a  few  military  posts  on  the  Gulf,  at  Biloxi, 
and  at  Natchez,  on  the  river,  with  small  i>rospoot  of  permanent  occupation  by  the 
group  of  wandering  adventurers  from  Franco,  who  scoured  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  imaginary  gold  fields  or  an  elusive  earthly  paradise.  But  with  the  approach  of 
the  war  of  Independence  there  came  hither  a  considerable  immigration  of  pcox)lo 
from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere,  fleeing  to  the  far-off  wilderness  to 
escape  the  perils  of  the  impending  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  early  exodus 
of  the  British  forces  from  New  England,  carrying  with  them  a  body  of  sympathizers 
with  the  mother  country  to  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Canada,  had  placed  these 
colonies  in  a  state  of  assurance  concerning  the  final  issue  of  the  conflict  that  was 
not  shared  by  the  middle  provinces,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
while  the  South,  below  Virginia,  virtually  until  the  closing  period  of  the  strife,  was 
overrun  and  demoralized  by  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  always  clearly  taught  in  the  school  histories  of  the  United  States  that 
Florida  never  "rebelled"  against  the  mother  country,  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  especially  in  its  western  section,  was  a  refuge  for  the 
disaffected  class  in  all  the  Atlantic  colonies.  The  New  Jersey  Company,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Swayze  Brothers,  was  granted  19,000  acres  of  land  in  Adams  County,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1772.  Later  came  Phineas  Lyman,  bringing  along  a 
crowd  of  Connecticut  Yankees,  who  were  established  on  a  big  estate  of  20,000  acres  in 
Chickasaw  County,  not  far  away.  Rev.  Jedpdiah  Smith,  father  of  ten  children,  was 
the  first  Protestant  clergyman  to  invade  this  primitive  Catholic  reserve.  In  the  glow- 
ing record  of  the  historians  of  early  Mississippi,  these  people  came  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
brought  intelligence  and  capital,  raised  indigo,  tobacco,  and,  later,  cotton  for  export, 
reveled  in  a  rural  paradise  of  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  '*milk  and  wild  honey,"  and 
made  everything  at  home.  Although  too  far  away  from  Pensacola,  the  British  seat  of 
government,  to  be  aflfected  by  the  laws,  these  people  "were  a  law  unto  themselves," 
paid  their  debts,  dwelt  in  peace,  and  by  sheer  force  of  personal  character  and  public 
opinion  kept  down  the  evil-disposed  folk  that  inevitably  drifted  in.  Natchez  was 
the  only  effort  at  a  village,  being  a  settlement  of  twenty  log  houses,  under  a  great 
bluff  on  the  river  bank,  with  four  stone  buildings.  They  were  undisturbed  during 
the  war,  but  in  1779  Spain,  lying  alongside,  at  war  with  England  abroad,  conquered 
the  settlement  and  established  its  domain  over  a  territory  larger  than  the  old 
republic  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  intorferenco 
with  the  original  settlers,  even  their  religion  being  tolerated,  as  certainly  the 
Catholic  faith  would  not  have  been  in  the  old  eastern  English  provinces  from  which 
they  came. 

In  1795  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  territory  at  the  south  were  drawn 
along  the  northern  lino  of  Florida,  and  this  portion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  extend- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  then  came  under  the  control  of  the  new  Republic.  But  even  before  this, 
the  great  expectations  from  the  opening  of  the  vast  Southwest,  even  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  set  in  motion  another  tide  of  emigration.  This  body  of  people 
came  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Republic  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pearl  River. 
They  settled  in  the  pine  woods,  reared  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  built  up  a  commu- 
nity that,  in  contrast  to  the  original  emigration  to  Mississippi,  was  a  semiciviliza- 
tion.  The  natural  antagonisms,  between  them  and  the  better  sort  previously  men- 
tioned, laid  the  foundations  of  the  bitter  local  jealousies  and  feuds  that,  for  half  a 
century,  hindered  the  progress  of  all  good  things  in  Mississippi.  In  1798  the  Terri- 
tory was  organized,  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent  down  by  the 
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Govemment  to  drive  the  "  wild  team"  that  Mississippi  nndoabtedly  was  tinder  cir- 
cnmstaDces  so  peculiar.  Of  course  he  failed,  and  not  till  Clairbome  was  appointed 
gOTemor,  in  1801,  was  the  first  Territorial  legislature  convened  at  Natchez  and  the 
new  Territory  really  set  on  its  feet. 

Nobody  claims  that  up  to  this  date  there  had  been  any  public  movement  for  the 
schooling  of  any  class  dnriug  the  hundred  years  of  French,  British,  and  Spanish  occu- 
pation. Of  course  the  original  settlers  from  the  Northeast,  in  their  characteristic 
extempore  home  way,  did  not  let  their  children  "  grow  up  in  so  great  barbarism  "  aa 
to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  letters  and  unable  to  *'  read  the  word  of  God."  To  this  first 
deputation  of  solid  Anglo-American  folk  is  Mississippi  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  remarkable  ability  and  intelligence  that  in  its  early  history  towered  above  its 
natural  surroundings.  Although  it  is  on  record  that  there  was  but  one  printer  and 
no  newspaper  in  the  colony,  and  although  copies  of  the  first  laws  of  the  legislature 
were  made  in  writing,  yet  during  his  short  administration,  in  1799,  Governor 
Sargeant  forwarded  a  petition  of  the  people  in  Natchez  for  "  a  seminary  "  and  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  The  trials  of  Parson  Jedediah  Smith  in  preaching  his  gospel  of 
Protestantism  are  a  matter  of  local  history.  But  the  youth  of  Mississippi  did  not 
incline  to  that  profession,  and  in  1826  it  was  declared  that,  up  to  that  date,  no  native 
of  the  State  had  become  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

In  1802  the  capital  of  the  Territory  was  located  at  Washington,  a  village  6  miles 
inland  from  Natchez.  This  little  metropolis  in  the  wilderness  at  once  became  the 
center  of  all  the  society  and  culture,  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  supply 
in  the  Territory.  Buildings  were  erected,  a  village  grew  up,  and  again  we  are  treated 
to  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  place,  including  ''wine  parties  and 
duels.''  The  Territory  included  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  still 
chiefly  in  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  settled  only  in  isolated  localities  in  a 
boundless  wilderness.  In  1803  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  iucluding  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  fell  into  possession  of  the' 
United  States.  But  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  the  territory  and  State  of 
Mississippi  were  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  until,  in  1832,  their  final  exit  was 
accomplished.  Previous  to  this,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  had  carved  out  a  military 
road  from  Florida  on  the  Gulf  to  Tennessee,  and  along  this  highway  poured  in  a  new 
emigration,  less  desirable  in  some  way  than  the  original  body  of  excellent  people 
that  ''held  the  fort*'  at  Natchez  and  ou  the  shore  of  the  mighty  river.  In  1817  Mis- 
sissippi was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  in  1820  its  population  was  75,000. 

In  1813  the  first  effort  of  the  people  clustering  about  the  Natchez  district  culmi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  the  school  which  became  Jefferson  College,  the  practical 
beginning  of  the  superior  education  in  the  new  State  founded  at  Washington.  It 
struggled  through  a  varied  career  of  success  and  discouragement  for  fifty  years,  till 
it  declined  with  the  rural  metropolis  in  which  it  was  located.  Washington  is  now 
only  a  hamlet  in  a  remote  suburb  of  the  city  on  the  bluffs  and  preserves  the  remains 
of  the  old  seminary  as  a  village  academy.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  made 
a  donation  of  lands,  first  in  Alabama,  afterwards  in  Mississippi,  in  its  favor.  But 
misfortune  after  misfortune  blocked  its  success,  first  in  a  short  experience  as  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  it  was  never  practically  more  than  an  academy.  "In  its  history  of 
ninety  years  it  has  never  granted  an  academic  degree. '^  Yet,  like  so  many  of  the  little 
seats  of  education  in  the  new  American  life,  there  clusters  about  it  a  notable  group  of 
students  and  teachers.  One  of  these  instructors  was  Sir  William  Dunbar,  a  remark- 
able Scotchman,  of  noble  lineage,  who,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  drifted  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  at  this  time,  pursued  his  scientific  studies  on  his  plantation, 
became  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  the  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Jefferson  till  his  death  in  1810.  The  great  American  naturalist,  Audubon, 
was  for  two  years  teacher  of  drawing  in  this  little  seat  of  learning,  where  his  sons 
were  schooled.  Governor  A.  G.  Brown,  the  father  of  popular  education  in  Mississippi, 
Jefferson  Davis,  with  others  only  less  distinguished,  were  also  among  its  students. 
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From  the  earliest  period  the  upper  strata  of  the  Mississippi  people  persisted  in 
tending  their  children  to  the  North  or  to  Enrope  for  education.  Even  as  late  as 
1840  the  governor  of  the  State  protested  against  the  habit  and  urged  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  North  to  slavery  as  a  reason  why  the  people  should  build  up  an 
effective  eduoational  system  for  their  own  State.  For  the  thirty  years  succeeding 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  Mississippi  had  nothing  that  could  he  called 
a  common-school  system.  During  the  early  years  of  the  country  the  educational 
Bitnation  is  described  as  "deplorable'^  by  reliable  native  historians.  *'  Schoolmasters 
were  difficult  to  be  obtained  and  generally  vicious  or  ignorant."  A  settlement  of 
Methodist  people,  in  Warren  County,  was  a  positive  addition  to  the  educational  side 
of  the  Territory.  The  charter  of  Jefierson  College,  in  1802,  was  "the  first  act  of 
incorporation  in  Mississippi."  After  great  vicissitudes,  m  1840  it  supported  a  full 
college  course  with  a  president  and  four  professors  and  1,500  volumes  in  its  library. 

The  fin*t  seminary  for  girls  wa«  established  m  Natchez  in  1801  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ker,  an 
Irinh  clergyman,  afterwards  lawyer  and  judge.  It  was  taught  by  his  wife  and 
daughters.  In  1818  was  set  up  at  Wa^^hington  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  "the 
first  fruits  of  Protestant  denominational  influence  in  aU  the  extreme  South." 
Founded  by  and  named  from  a  devoted  woman  of  the  Methodist  order,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Roach,  it  secured  for  its  principal  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Thayer,  a  granddaughter 
orgrandniece  of  Gen.  Janepb  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  This 
excellent  lady,  who  afterwards  removed  to  another  Kcbool  in  the  State,  is  remembered 
as  an  educational  "  Mother  in  Israel  "  by  the  grateful  daughters  of  Mississippi,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  zealous  and  farseeing  body  of  school  women  m  the  entire 
South  to-day.  Its  commencement  exercises  in  1829  are  said  to  have  been  the  firnt  in 
Mississippi.  The  average  attendance  during  the  first  ten  years  was  from  ten  to  fifty 
pupils.     It  was  abandoned  with  the  decay  of  the  village  of  Washington  in  1843. 

The  earliest  division  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  Government  school  lands  in  Missis- 
sippi was  made  at  the  present  city  of  Columbus,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
in  1821,  by  the  establishment  of  an  academy  Its  patrimony  included  a  portion  of  the 
present  flourishing  little  city;  the  lease,  being  drawn  for  ninety-nine  years,  secured 
a  fair  income.  Through  all  the  years  before  the  civil  war  this  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  schools  in  the  State,  maintaining  a  classical,  to  which  was  added  an  elemen- 
tary, department.  At  the  reorganization  of  education  in  1868  it  became  the  public 
school  of  the  city  m  connection  with  the  colored  department.  To  this  must  be 
attributed  the  reputation  of  Columbus  as  the  proper  educational  center  of  the  exten- 
sive and  fertile  country  of  northeast  Mississippi  and  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Women's  Normal  and  Industrial  State  College,  one  of  the  most  original,  character- 
istic, and  useful  institutions  of  the  New  South,  already  copied  in  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 

In  1826  the  Mississippi  Academy  and  College  were  established  at  Clinton,  Hinds 
County,  10  miles  west  of  Vicksburg,  in  one  of  the  most  favorable  sections  of  the 
river  country.  Mrs.  Thayer  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  female  depart- 
ment. After  an  ansuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  State  seminary  fund,  it  went 
through  various  experiences,  until  in  1850  it  became  a  Baptist  institution,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  higher  class  in  the  State.  To  this  school  as  a  professor, 
and  afterwards  as  president,  came  Dr.  Walter  Hiliman,  from  Massachusetts,  so  well 
known,  with  his  excellent  wife,  as  the  head  of  the  Central  Female  College  estab- 
lished by  them  at  Clinton.  We  omit  here  the  interestiug  story  of  this  school, 
including  the  romantic  episode  of  its  continuance  by  common  consent  of  the  rival 
Union  and  Confederate  authorities  during  the  military  operations  around  Vicks- 
burg—a  little  island  paradise  of  peace  and  good  will  amid  a  Commonwealth  involved 
in  t^e  horrors  of  civil  war. 

In  1830  a  distinguished  divine  from  Pennsylvania,  appealed  to  the  Presbyterian 
people  of  Mississippi  to  establish  a  college  at  Oak  Ridge,  near  Bruinsbiirfr,  where 
General  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  his  final  movement  upon  Vicksburg.    He 
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told  the  people  of  this  State  that  up  to  that  date  no  college  commencement  had 
ever  been  held  nor  had  a  single  college  student  been  graduated  soulbwcst  of  Ten* 
nessce  through  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  the  Territory  of  Arknnsaa, 
an  area  of  145,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  200,000  people,  and  not  one  native  mis- 
sionary had  entered  the  ministry.  Ho  also  declared  that  there  was  not  a  city  or 
village  in  the  State  "where  ho  was  willing  to  locate  a  college,  because  of  the  low  con- 
dition of  morals.  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  have  been  iu  his  statements,  the 
wealthy  people  of  the  State  came  to  the  rescue,  subscribed  $12,000  for  the  buildings, 
and  gave  200  acres  of  lanJ,  with  an  endowment,  to  the  enterprise.  The  i>lucky  presi- 
dent cut  down  the  first  tree  on  Oak  Ridge  and  the  new  school  opened  in  1831,  with 
65  students,  and  held  its  first  commencement  in  1833.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  afterwards  added  for  a  theological  professorship.  This  college,  inaugurated 
under  such  favorable  auspices,  during  its  existence  educated  1,000  students.  But  in 
1851  its  funds  were  lost,  from  bad  investments,  and  its  distinguished  president  mur- 
dered. After  a  few  years  of  checkered  success  the  property  Avas  sold  to  the  State  and 
transferred  to  the  Alcorn  University  for  colored  youth.  The  remaining  funds  wer© 
used  to  establish  a  seminary  for  young  women  at  Port  Gibson,  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  attempts  to  establish  academic  and  collegiate  schools 
in  the  State  before  the  movement  in  1840-1850  to  place  on  the  ground  a  proper  school 
system  and  State  university.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Oxford  Female 
College,  established  1838,  still  known  as  the  Union  Female  College  in  the  university 
town.  Centenary  College,  established  by  the  Methodists  in  1839,  was  transferred  to 
Louisiana  in  1845.  "During  the  twenty  years  from  1820  to  1840,"  according  to 
Governor  Brown,  ''no  less  than  110  colleges  and  academies,  male  and  female,  had  been 
inaugurated  in  Mississippi.  Most  of  them  had  a  fitful  existence  and  then  went  down 
to  the  great  receptacle  of  old  and  useless  things— the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  The 
children  of  Mississippi  were  largely  educated  in  private  schools." 

To  this  able  and  farsecing  statesman.  Governor  A.  G.  Brown,  is  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi indebted  for  the  first  positive  and  persistent  movement  in  favor  of  a  State 
university  and  a  system  of  common  schools. 

The  seminary  lauds  of  the  State  were  first  located  in  Alabama,  afterwards  in  Missis* 
sipi)i.  In  1821  the  legislature  was  moved  to  locate  these  lands.  In  1830-1833  the  Plan- 
ters' Bank  was  established,  the  State  owning  half  its  stock,  and  being  represented 
by  six  of  thirteen  directors.  In  1833  the  university  lands  were  sold  for  $277,000. 
Tho  dismal  story  of  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  bank,  including  a  loss  of  $200,000 
of  this  fund,  with  the  long  struggle  of  the  university,  nominally  organized  in  1841, 
to  get  on  its  feet  and  into  a  proper  working  condition  for  the  next  twenty  years,  need 
not  be  told  in  detail.  It  i^  the  old  story  of  tho  futile  attempt,  iu  so  many  of  our 
new  States,  to  establish  a  university  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  laud  grant, 
the  neglect  or  perversion  and  loss  of  a  largo  i>art  of  the  funds,  and  tho  final  rally  of 
the  people,  often  against  the  determined  opposition  ot  the  denominational  and  other 
adverse  influences,  to  placo  tho  State  system  on  its  feet.  To-day,  spite  of  all  hostile 
influences  or  early  failures,  the  public  support  of  the  higher  education,  both  in  its 
acailemic  and  industrial  departments,  is  as  well  assured  as  any  policy  of  the  Republic. 
In  Mississippi,  as  in  Georgia,  the  complete  success  was  imperiled  by  an  unwise 
division  of  the  funds.  Governor  Brown  favored  a  central  university  and  auxiliary 
academies.  Tho  bitter  contentious  that  raged  around  the  cradle  of  the  univci-sity 
were  settled  in  1845  by  the  location  at  Oxford,  and  funds  at  last  were  gathered  for 
its  opening  prior  to  1850.  But  this,  with  the  history  of  the  institution  after  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  tho  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  and  of  the  Woman's  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  will  properly  come 
under  consideration  at  a  future  time. 

It  was  not  till  the  same  time,  1845,  and  under  the  powerful  leadership  of  the  great 
educational  governor  of  tho  State.  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  that  tho  firet  movement 
toward  a  common-school  instruction  for  the  white  children  and  youth  of  Mississippi 
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was  inaragurated.  By  tlio  help  of  Jndgo  J.  S.  B.  Thatcher,  a  uativo  of  Massachusetts 
ami  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  plau  was  devised  and  a  system  of  education 
launched,  upon  the  tide  of  unsuccessful  experiment.  The  first  common-school  law  of 
Mississippi  did  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  other  Southern  States  already 
described.  The  State  had  already  placed  in  its  constitution  the  inspiring  words  of 
the  immortal  ordinance  of  1787:  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  goyernment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged."  The  statute  provided  that  the  county 
courts  should  appoint  school  commissioners,  five  iu  each  county,  who  should  take  in 
charge  the  entire  business  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  popular  education 
and  impose  a  tax  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  people  concerned,  would  set  the 
great  machine  in  motion.  But  all  was  predicated  on  the  very  uncertain  hope  that 
the  majority  of  the  voters  would  consent  to  accept  tho  system  and  pay  for  the  school- 
ing of  all  the  children.  It  was  just  that  which  tho  majority  of  tho  voters  nevet 
decided  to  do  until  1868.  But  during  the  fifteen  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  conflict  the  legislature  was  vexed  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  enemies 
of  tho  system  to  repeal  tho  law.  As  it  was,  only  a  few  of  the  counties  would  accept 
it.  By  1860  the  original  intent  of  tho  law  had  been  evaded  and  modified  by  an  end- 
less series  of  enactments  for  the  benefit  of  separate  localities.  The  partial  collapse 
of  the  law  of  1845  was  a  new  demonstration  of  tho  folly  of  relying  on  "local  option" 
as  the  base  of  any  system  of  public  education  among  a  people  of  such  diverse  origin 
in  a  State  torn  by  such  fierce  local  jealousies  as  any  of  our  Southwestern  Common- 
wealths previous  to  1840.  But  a  great  deal  was  undoubtedly  done  in  this  way  for 
the  education  of  the  people  into  a  growing  determination  to  school  tho  children. 
Tho  speedy  and  inevitable  decision  of  all  these  Commonwealths,  even  under  tho 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  adopt  tho  complete  plan 
of  tho  American  common  school  for  all  classes  and  both  races  was  the  final  result  of 
the  long  and  unsatisfactory  experimenting  of  the  half  century  before  the  great  flood 
of  1861. 

Meau while  tho  state  of  education,  as  it  existed  during  the  later  years  of  this 
period,  receives  an  illuminating  side  light  from  a  letter  written  in  1847  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Morey,  of  Mount  Sylvan  Academy,  on  the  prospect  of  Northeru  teachers  coming  to 
Mississippi.  With  a  detailed  description  of  tho  peculiarities  of  tho  country  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  emigrating  pedagogue,  especially  if  a  woman,  he  states  that 
two  hundred  good  teachers  could  find  immediate  and  profitable  employment  in  tho 
State.  But  he  premises,  especially  to  the  male  sex,  '*  Come  determined  to  teach ;  not 
to  speculate  or  marry;  our  places  for  golden  investments  are  all  occupied  and  our 
heiresses  all  engaged.  Not  to  farm  it  or  to  preach.  W^o  know  how  to  raise  cotton 
better  than  you  could,  and  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  preachers.  Not  to  become 
politicians  or  lecturers  on  phrenology;  tho  science  of  government  is  wonderfully  well 
known  here  and  phrenology  is  not  popular.  In  short,  we  need  teachers^,  not  peddlers, 
or  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  literary  pretenders." 

In  1840  the  census  of  the  United  States  reports  in  Mississippi  7  colleges,  containing 
454  students ;  71  academies,  with  2,553  pupils ;  382  primary  schools ;  107 pupils  educated 
at  public  expense,  and  8,360  white  illiterates. 

LOUISIANA. 

If  tho  generations  could  be  educated  by  proclamation,  and  if  the  statute  law 
could  establish  and  support  "seminaries  of  learning,"  the  State  of  Louisiana,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  illiterate,  would  to-day  bo  at  tho  head  of  educational  eminence 
simong  the  States  of  the  Republic.  In  reading  its  body  of  legislation  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  to  1860,  connected  with  the  early  hoiie  of  educating  the 
masses,  the  reader  is  impressed  at  once  with  the  eloquent  elaboration  of  the  state- 
ment and  the  inefficiency  of  the  administrative  methods  in  providing  effective 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  tho  law.     Up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  vast  territory 
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of  Louisiana,  including  the  present  State,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Qov* 
eruuient  of  the  United  States,  the  edncational  affairs  of  the  colony  were  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  favored  a  system  of  parochial  instruction* 
There  in  an  interesting  record  of  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  labors  by  the  devoted 
members  of  the  female,  Jesuit,  and  other  religious  orders  in  this  direction,  that  only 
indirectly  concerns  our  present  subject.  In  1741  Governor  Bienville  petitioned  the 
home  government  for  a  '^college/'  but  was  put  off  with  a  slur  upon  the  insignificance 
of  the  colony.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
of  $180,000,  perhaps  tho  largest  sum  of  corporate  wealth  then  in  that  country,  in  1764, 
was  doubtless  a  backset  to  such  arrangements  as  were  then  on  the  ground. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  was  organized,  the  attention  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  was  called  to  the  entire  subject  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Between  1805  and  1810  a  general  system  of  schooling  was  enacted 
which,  had  it  been  workable  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  launched  this 
beautiful  province  on  a  career  of  intelligence  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the 
Southwest.  A  board  of  ''regents  of  the  University  of  Orleans"  was  established, 
consisting  of  the  governor,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  United  States  coort, 
mayor  and  recorder  of  New  Orleans,  and  president  of  the  legislative  council,  ex 
officio,  and  twenty  eminent  citizens^  appointed  by  the  legislature,  of  whom  it  might 
almost  be  said,  as  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  ''they  had  taken  all  knowledge  for  their 
province.'*  They  were  empowered,  by  successive  laws,  to  establish  **A  College  of 
Orleans,"  with  president  and  four  professors  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  one  or 
more  academies  in  each  parish  or  county.  In  their  ideas  of  the  edneation  of  women, 
no  Icf^islative  body  of  the  day  was  abreast  with  that  of  Louisiana.  They  say: 
"Whereas  the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends  on  the  education  of  the  female  sex, 
in  so  much  that  the  dignity  of  their  condition  is  the  strongest  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  society,''  and  they  authorize  the  regents  of  the 
university  to  establish  as  many  academies  for  their  education  as  may  be  considered 
fit.  The  same  body  was  instructed  to  set  up  a  public  library  in  each  parish.  In 
1808  the  judge  of  each  parish  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  "jury"  of  twelve  to 
twenty- four  persons  to  establish  such  educational  arrangements  "as  should  appear 
to  them  most  convenient."  Five  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
system. 

Here  was  a  scheme  of  education  so  broad  and  admirable  that  one  is  interested  to 
learn  the  names  of  its  framers.  They  were  certainly  not  behind,  if  not  actually  in 
advance  of,  any  similar  group  of  educators  in  the  country,  not  excepting  Jefferson 
and  his  noble  bodyguard  in  Virginia.  But  when  we  come  to  the  executive  side  of 
the  plan  our  admiration  falls  into  a  swift  collapse.  The  educable  children  and 
youth  of  the  Territory  could  not  have  exceeded  a  few  thousand,  as  half  the  population 
was  composed  of  negro  slaves.  These  were  scattered  over  a  realm  of  48,720  square 
miles,  which,  with  its  native  fertility  and  resources,  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  subjugation  by  man  of  any  inhabited  portion  of  the  Republic.  The  majority  of 
the  white  people  were  still  Catholic,  and  could  not  be  brought  into  cooperation  with 
any  scheme  of  education  outside  the  priestly  programme  of  the  ecclesiastical  parochial 
schools.  There  was  yet  no  such  accumulation  of  property  as  would  justify  the  sot- 
ting up  of  a  State  school  system  so  expensive.  To  meet  the  original  outlay  the  law 
proposed  a  lottery  scheme  of  $50,000  for  the  college  and  academies,  and  a  public  tax, 
in  addition  to  the  meager  sum  that  could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Government 
school  lands,  with  the  proviso  that  all  persons  who  objected  should  be  excused  fi*om 
the  imposition  of  the  school  levy. 

Of  course,  with  these  two  provisions  the  realization  of  this  educational  ideal  in  the 
Louisiana  Territory  was  only  among  the  possibilities  of  a  millennium.  The  result 
followed  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  the  endeavor.  In  1809  Governor  Claiborne  sadly 
informs  the  fathers,  "  with  regret,  that  the  art  to  provide  the  means  of  establishing 
public  schools  in  the  Territory  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  the 
parish  of  Pointe  Conpee  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  support  of  two  public 
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schools;  bat  no  other  parish  has  followed  its  example.''  Still  the  good  governor  is 
pleased  to  hear  that  "private  schools  are  springing  up  in  every  quarter,  and  fathers 
of  families  are  interested  in  the  edacation  of  their  offspring.'' 

Not  till  1811  did  the  legislatare  actually  lay  hands  on  the  treasury  and  vote  $15,000 
for  the  College  of  Orleans  and  $2,000  for  one  or  more  schools  in  each  county,  the 
entire  appropriation  amounting  to  $39,000.  Three  administrators  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  each  county,  but  only  after  the  schools  had  been  in  operation  three,  and 
in  1813  six,  months,  could  they  profit  by  the  public  bounty.  At  different  times 
until  1841  did  the  legislature  work  at  this  vain  problem  of  **  making  bricks  without 
straw,"  gradually  increasing  the  bonus  to  each  parish,  arranging  the  school  officials 
in  different  groups  in  what  always  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  style  of  educational 
''dress  parade. '  The  outcome  of  all  was  the  sustaining  of  the  College  of  Orleans, 
of  which  the  celebrated  New  Orleans  preacher,  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  an  importa- 
tion from  New  England,  was  a  prominent  official,  until  1826.  It  never  had  one 
hundred  students,  and  was  finally  transferred,  with  its  funds,  to  a  '  State  univer- 
sity/* located  at  Jackson,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  with  the  same  array  of  notabili- 
ties as  trustees  aud  a  small  annual  legislative  gift  for  its  maintenance.  The  lottery 
method  was  repeatedly  invoked,  bott  for  the  State  system  and  the  endowment  of 
the  academies  tUat  sprang  up  like  a  crop  of  '  gourds  in  the  night,"  only  to  be 
withered  by  the  first  sunstroke  of  actual  experience.  Even  in  New  Orleans,  the 
center  of  population  and  culture,  the  public  school  in  tne  second,  the  most  progressive 
of  its  tbree  municipalities,  did  not  contain  seventy-five  pupils;  and  these  probably 
the  children  of  tbe  poor,  whose  tuition  and  scbool  supplies  were  paid  from  the  pub- 
lic fund  Tbe  board  of  regents  was  finally  abolished,  and  the  effort  made  to  work 
the  schools  by  local  administrators  and  trustees  appointed  by  the  legislature  or  the 
county  court. 

In  182.5  $2  62^  was  appropriated  to  each  voter  in  tbe  counties  for  public  schools, 
the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  appropriation  being  $800  and  $1,350.  But  so 
meager  wan  the  result  of  all  tbm  legislation  that  as  high  an  authority  as  President 
William  Preston  Johnston  of  Tulane  University,  declares,  ''there  was  no  such  thing 
as  public  scbool  education  in  Louisiana  previous  to  1841.  Parish  schools  were 
founded  and  small  appropriations  made  for  their  support^  but  they  were  not  free 
schools,  and  doled  out  tbe  pittance  of  a  public  education  to  eight  indigent  pupils  in 
each  parish  In  1841  the  right  and  duty  of  supporting  free  schools  was  imposed  on 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1845  a  system  of  public  schools  was  established  by 
the  constitution."  It  is  estimated  tbat  $2,000,000  was  expended  in  these  abortive 
attempts  to  educate  the  people  of  Louisiana  during  tbe  first  forty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury. A  great  number  of  academies  were  called  into  being  by  the  oflfer  of  legis- 
lative aid,  only  to  fall  in  pieces  on  a  real  attempt  to  live  and  do  educational  work. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  impute  dishonesty  to  tbe  various  organizations  which  received 
or  to  the  directors  who  handled  this  large  sum  of  money,  although  the  temptations 
of  a  scheme  so  loose  were  very  great.  But,  as  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  probable  that 
a  good  deal  of  what  was  appropriated  was  absorbed  by  a  system  of  subsidizing  local 
parish  and  private  schools.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  even  at  that  early  period  had 
received  many  bequests  from  private  sources,  the  majority  of  which  ''vanished  into 
thin  air,"  or  linger  in '*  innocuous  desuetude"  to  the  present  day.  Well  may  it  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  tbe  historian  of  Louisiana:  "No  State  has  ever  been  more  lav- 
ish in  its  expenditure  of  money  for  the  instruction  of  its  children  and  youth  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  tban  Louisiana,  but  all  has  been  a  failure." 

But  we  must  not  infer  from  tbe  failure  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  during  these 
forty  years  to  put  on  the  ground  a  system  of  public  instruction  tbat  nothing  was 
accomplished.  The  education  of  an  American  State  in  a  matter  so  great  and  complex 
as  the  training  of  its  people  into  American  citizenship  is  not  the  work  of  one  but  of 
many  generations.  It  was  necessary  tbat  the  people  of  all  tbe  States  should  learn 
the  chronic  obstacles  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  common  school.    Even  our 
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young  people  nowadays  arc  not  tlioroughly  taugbt,  through  reading  and  hearing,  the 
commonplace  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  edncation.  The  only  method  by  which 
a  great  and  diverse  people  can  learn  any  essential  truth  in  the  policy  of  a  republican 
government  is  by  an  experience,  continued  through  many  years,  of  a  struggle  toward 
the  conviotiou  that  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  free  institutions.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  that  is  now  doing  the  most  for  the  education  of  its  masses 
do  not  support  this  policy  because  of  arguments  yearly  addressed  to  their  understand- 
ing, but  from  an  obstinate  conviction,  almost  amounting  to  a  violent  prejudice, 
inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  public  opinion  through  the  conflicts,  defeats,  and 
victories  that  ^' blaze"  the  road  to  a  final  success. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the  Southern  common  school  public  during  the  seventy- 
five  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  national  Government  to  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  This  portion  of  the  Southern  people,  always  including  its  ablest  and  most 
worthy  public  men,  and  a  growing  element  among  its  most  reliable  citizens,  could 
always  be  trusted  to  advocate  the  educating  of  the  whole  people  for  a  progressive 
citizenship.  The  whole  proposition  was  so  wrought  out  and  the  inevitable  result  so 
ground  into  the  consciousness  of  this  class  that  when  by  the  fate  of  war  the  greatest 
hostile  influence  was  forever  suppressed,  the  common  school  came  to  the  Iront  almost 
without  opposition,  save  from  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  bigotry  that  we  always 
have  with  ns. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  because  of  the  failure  of  repeated  eflbrts  to  establish 
the  common  school,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  left  in  the  **  barbarism  of  igno- 
rnnce.'*  At  every  failure  an  obstinate  public  opinion  appeared  in  the  legislature  to 
demand  a  new  experiment.  Every  change  in  the  laws  previous  to  1840  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  a  greater  efficiency,  as  if  the  people  were  turning  the  matter  abont 
by  every  possible  way  to  find  out  the  one  successful  method  of  schooling  their  chil- 
dren under  ciroumstances  so  complex  and  disheartening.  And  although  at  the  last, 
©n  the  eve  of  the  great  war,  not  half  the  white  children  of  the  State  were  gathered  into 
the  Hchools,  and  illiteracy  aboundeil  in  some  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  thousand  youth  had  learned  something  and  were  waked  up  by 
snoh  o]»portunitie.**  as  they  possessed  to  a  desire  for  more.  The  State  fund  was  all 
the  tune  gr\>wing,  and  only  its  misappropriation  during  the  period  of  reconstruction 
provt*uted  Louisiana  ftrom  having  to-day  on©  of  the  large  educational  funds  of  the 
South.  And  no  State  in  the  Lnion  during  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic 
ivcoiN  ed  into  itself  a  greater  proportion  of  brilliant,  capable,  and  hopeful  people  from 
all  lunils  and  every  portion  of  the  l'nite<t  States  than  Louisiana.  Every  feature  of 
the  hiHtory  of  Louisiana  durini:  her  pietnrestiue  past  can  be  easily  written  into  a 
ri>uuuHH>,  and  her  oducutional  record  has  been  no  exception  to  this  fact. 

Due  of  tUevse  early  histories  was  that  of  Alexander  Milne,  a  young  Scotchman 
eni;ii;t*d  in  the  personal  service  of  a  nobleman  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of 
SiM>ttuud.  Coming  home  from  London,  the  master  of  the  house  is  said  to  have 
issued  an  order  that  his  men  servnntM  should  all  cut  their  hair  after  a  fashion  pre- 
vailing iu  certain  great  honscH  in  the  metropolis.  **  Sandy  Milne  cuts  his  hair  to 
pK'uso  uo  man,"  rcspondod  tho  obstinate  youth,  who  thereupon  betook  himself  to 
tho  New  World,  nevrr  sloppinir  Mil  he  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  There,  after  a  suc- 
cessful business  cnrr er,  li»*  found  liluiMolf  for  that  day  a  man  of  wealth,  and  by  will 
tvitaMunhed  an  nmflfiHIfii  for  l»o>Nthat  still  exists  in  the  city.  Besides  this,  ho 
reiuombered  his  old  hotnn,  rtud  ♦Mirlowed  a  classical  school,  with  the  aid  of  the  son  of 
hiH  old  master,  which  huM  bneomn  oiio  of  tho  most  useful  institutions  of  learning 
IU  that  part  of  Scotland.  I  punn  ov<«r  tho  even  more  interesting  stories  of  John 
MelMiuough,  Paul  Tulane,  and  a  score  of  others  only  less  known,  who  from  tho 
rmheHt  years  of  the  city  have  bestowed  generous  gifts,  too  often  neglected  or 
t|t'  ilmved.  To-day  no  city  in  America  can  be  trusted  to  guard  such  a  benefaction 
wwU  more  Jealous  care  than  New  Orleans. 

iMt  s^ti  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  edncational  public  of  New  Orleans  became 
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finally  disgofitod  with  the  fruitless  fambliug  of  the  honorable  board  of  State  regents 
with  its  educational  affairs,  and  in  1841  dusted  the  ''College  of  Orleans"  out  into 
the  country  and  obtained  a  local  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  governor,  to 
establish  a  central  and  two  primary  schools  of  a  public  character,  partly  supported 
by  Stato  funds  and  a  local  tax,  with  150  poor  children  educated  free.  The  great 
revival  of  the  common  school  in  the  far  Northeast  had  reached  even  to  the  Gulf,  and 
the  city  fathers  consulted  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  already  become 
national  authorities  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Mann  recommended  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw, 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  as  a  fit  person  to  take  control  of  the  new  experiment  in  pub- 
lic school  work.  The  city  was  divided  into  three  municipalities,  each  independent 
in  local  affairs.  Its  entire  population  of  103,000,  half  colored,  probably  contained 
10,000  white  children  of  proper  school  age.  Mr.  Shaw  came  to  the  second  munici- 
pality as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  began  the  work  with  less  than  100  pupils.  In 
a  year  his  schools  numbered  more  than  1,000  and  in  two  years  2,000.  The  schools 
were  graded  and  taught  according  to  the  usual  methods  then  x>revailing  in  the 
Northern  cities,  including  the  French  and  English  languages.  By  1844  the  remain- 
ing municipalities  had  followed;  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  that  day  to 
1860  had  probably  the  best  system  of  common  schools  in  any  Southern  city,  with 
some  features  of  superiority  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  1845  the  legislature  of  the  State,  encouraged  by  this  success,  made  by  fsir  the 
most  vigorous  and  practical  effort  of  the  century  to  secure  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  following  articles  were  incorporated  in  the  revised  constitution,  which 
went  into  operation  in  1845: 

Title  VII — Public  education. 

Article  133.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Art.  134.  The  legislature  shall  establish  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  shall  provide  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property  or  otherwise. 

Art.  135.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  grauterl  by  the  United  States  to 
this  State  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not  expressly  granted  or  bequeathed  for 
any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
cewls  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law, 
shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  nnd  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on 
which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  which  interest,  together 
with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  such 
schools,  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art,  136.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  Stato  for  the  use 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter  bo 
made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund^  the  interest  of  whuli, 
at  C  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriatecl  to  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  Irarn- 
rng  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  shall  o\  er 
be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  said  seminarjr  of  learning. 

Art.  137.  A  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  shall 
be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  138.  It  shall  be  called  the  "University  of  Louisiana,*'  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lego  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  orj^anized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Art.  139.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  or 
support  of  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  university  established  by  this  authority,  as  far  as  it  had  become  an  accom- 
piished  fact,  was  included  in  the  organization  of  Tulaue  University  in  1890.  By  a 
gift  from  one  of  the  excellent  women  of  New  Orleans,  the  widow  of  the  former  dean 
of  the  Medical  College,  Dr.  Richardson,  this  school  is  now  housed  in  a  fit  building, 
and,  with  the  great  Charity  Hospital,  has  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  foundations 
of  medical  instruction  in  the  country. 
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The  school  law  of  1845,  enacted  in  accordance  with  the  constitntional  proTision, 
provided  for  the  education  of  all  white  yonth  nnder  the  age.of  21  by  a  State  tax  of 
1  mill  on  the  dollar,  which,  wit'  the  income  of  the  State  fund,  was  disbursed  to  every 
parish  that  decided  to  place  itself  in  connection  with  the  system.  All  parishes  that 
chose  gave  up  their  school  lands  to  the  State  fund,  or  held  them  as  they  would.  A 
State  superiutendent  of  schools  was  appointed  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  $800  for 
incidental  expenses,  while  Horace  Mann  began  work  in  Massachusetts  for  $1,000  a 
year  and  paid  his  own  clerk  hire.  A  parish  superintendent  of  schools  was  elected 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  with  a  salary  of  $300.  Three  district  trustees  were  also 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Alexander  Dimitry  was  appointed  State  superintendent  of 
education  in  1847,  and  for  several  years  worked  with  great  fidelity  in  the  new  system 
of  instruction. 

But  no  machinery,  however  perfect,  can  educate  a  people  without  its  own  hearty 
consent  and  cooperation.  The  American  common  school  has  been  antagonized  in 
Louisiana,  and  while  it  could  not  be  overthrown,  has  fallen  short  of  the  proper 
results  of  the  best  efforts.  In  1856  thirty  parishes  were  attempting  to  school  some 
12,000  pupils,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $142,000 ;  or,  according  to  another  account,  forty 
parishes  supported  740  schools,  with  7,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $166,000.  There  were 
no  very  reliable  statistics  of  education,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  before 
1860.  Until  1861  the  National  Library  at  Washington  had  no  collection  of  pamphlets, 
and  all  that  concerns  common  school  education  in  the  way  of  local  informattou  in 
that  vast  repertory  has  been  gathered  since  that  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1856 
the  State  superintendent  of  Louisiana  declared  that  half  the  children  in  the  thirty 
or  forty  parishes  referred  to  were  out  of  school.  He  says:  ^'More  than  $2,000,000 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  system  of  schools  since  its 
origin.  Several  laws  have  been  enacted  which,  making  no  adequate  provision  for 
their  enforcement,  have  failed  in  great  measure  to  attain  the  object  hoped  for.  It  is 
evident  that  here  is  a  lamentable  failure,  for  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
educable  children  in  the  parishes  have  not  for  the  year  derived  any  advantage  from 
the  system." 

Governor  Hobart  declared  in  1855 :  "  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  far  from  showing  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  failure.  The  plan  adopted  at  one  session  of  the  legislature  is  entirely 
modified  at  the  next.     It  is  not  a  system ;  it  is  the  bewildering  confusion  of  chaos." 

It  had  already  become  evident  that,  whatever  might  be  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  system  in  a  few  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  South,  the 
sparse  settlement  and  peculiar  organization  of  society  in  all  these  States  made  its 
satisfactory  working  through  the  open  country,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  children 
lived,  almost  an  impossibility.  Alongside  the  public  schools  were  the  private, 
academic,  parochial,  and  family  organizations.  The  strong  feeling  of  personal  and 
political  independence  in  every  locality  made  all  attempts  to  supervise  education  by 
the  central  government  abortive.  The  slave  class  in  Louisiana  was  a  full  half  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  Under  conditions  like  these,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing tnat  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  common  school  public  of  Louisiana  should  have 
failed  to  establish  a  system  of  popular  instruction  satisfactory  to  itself,  and  that  only 
after  the  great  obstacle  to  universal  education  had  been  destroyed,  was  this  State,  at 
the  end,  practically,  of  sixteen  years  of  warfare,  brought  again,  in  1868,  to  a  final 
attempt  to  school  all  its  children  and  yonth. 

TENNESSEE. 

A  late  historian  of  Tennessee,  Phelan,  declares:  '*The  history  of  the  common 
schools  is  in  the  main  the  history  of  the  public  lands  in  Tennessee,  and  the  history 
of  the  public  lands  in  this  State  is  the  history  of  confusion.  •  •  «  More  than 
three  hundred  acts  have  been  passed  upon  subjects  growing  out  of  the  relation 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  school  lands  of  the  State."    President  Philip 
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Lindsley,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who,  from  the  year  1826,  was  beyond  qnes- 
tion  not  only  the  most  eminent,  bnt  also  the  most  aggressive  and  reliable  of  the  edn- 
f^ators  of  tbe  State,  declared  at  different  times  before  1840  that  up  to  that  date  'Hhe 
State  had  done  nothing  for  colleges  or  academies,  and  that,  practically,  no  school  or 
child  had  been  aided  by  the  State  school  funds.'^  In  fact,  daring  the  period  treated 
in  this  essay — the  first  half  centary  of  the  Republic,  1790-1840— there  was  no  history 
of  the  American  common  school  to  be  told,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  existed  in  this, 
from  the  first  and  to-day,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  tbe  Southern 
States. 

We  have  already  given  the  account  of  the  early  history  of  such  education  as  was 
established  in  Tennessee  during  its  brief  Territorial  period  and  early  experience,  as 
the  third  Commonwealth  admitted  to  the  new  Union  in  1796,  with  an  area  of  45,600 
Bquare  miles  and  a  population  of  77,000.  It  has  already  been  related  that  the  earliest 
Bchool  in  the  Territory,  Washington  College,  in  east  Tennessee,  was  founded  by 
Samnel  Doak.  under  the  legislative  authority  of  North  Carolina.  Doak  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  education  in  thi8  State,  and,  with  his  three  colaborers, 
Craighead,  Carrick,  and  BaJch  was  a  good  representative  of  the  vigorous  and  intel- 
ligent Presbyterian  clergy  tnat  we  have  already  met  as  the  pioneers  of  the  superior 
schools  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia. 

Within  ten  years,  the  two  institutions  that  promised  to  become  the  leading  col- 
leg»*8  of  the  State,  Dickinson  at  Nashville  and  Blount  in  Knoxville,  with  several 
additional  academies,  had  their  modest  beginning,  and,  until  1816,  these  and  a  few 
private  schools  appear  to  have  supplied  all  the  reenforcemeiit  of  family  and  ordinary 
church  instruction  m  the  State.  At  this  time  Congress  made  a  generous  distribution 
of  school  lands,  which,  had  they  been  preserved  would  have  placed  Tennessee 
at  the  front  of  the  roll  of  new  States  m  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  of 
hei  people.  This  munificent  benefaction  consisted  of  100,000  acres  for  two  colleges, 
100,000  for  academies,  and  640  acres  in  each  6  miles  square  for  common  schools  The 
history  6f  this  great  landed  property,  like  that  of  so  many  others  in  different  States, 
is  bnt  another  t-estiniony  to  the  bottom  fact  in  popular  education,  that,  without 
an  obstinate  determination  among  the  ruling  class  of  the  people  ior  the  schooling  of 
the  children  and  youth,  nothing  can  be  done.  That  determination  in  Tennessee,  as 
in  all  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  The  intermi- 
nable legislative  wrangles  brought  on  by  the  attempt  of  the  common  school  public  to 
ntilize  the  national  bounty  for  the  children,  reveal  the  hostile  elements  m  the  eccle- 
siastical, social,  and  political  centers  of  society  that  for  eighty  years  postponed  an 
effective  organization  of  popular  institutions  for  even  the  white  children  of  the 
State.  It  was  not  till  1823  that  any  Herious  attempt  v^as  made  to  establish  a  school 
fond  in  Tennessee.  Ten  years  later  additional  laws  were  passed,  and  in  1837  the 
fnnd  was  made  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  fund  grew 
with  the  passing  years,  although  with  no  result  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people  from  the  distribution  of  its  income.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
the  State  supposed  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  school  lund  of  $1,500,000,  all  of 
which  was  wrecked  in  the  destruction  of  1861-1865.  The  State,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  assumed  its  present  school  estate,  on  which  it  pays  interest  as  its  annual 
contribution  to  the  common  school,  although  it  has  not  yet  assumed  any  charge  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Knoxville,  which,  under  the  name  of  The 
University  of  Tennessee,  is  becoming  one  of  the  prosperous  and  well-conducted 
seminaries  of  the  higher  education  in  the  Southwest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  education  in 
tbe  Southwest,  when  fully  written,  will  bo  the  record  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
It  was  chartered  in  1786  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  first  as  Davidson,  and 
after  a  brief  period  was  named  Cumberland  College.  In  1826  it  was  chartered  as  the 
University  of  Nashville.  It  was  finally  absorbed,  as  far  as  its  literary  department 
was  concerned,  into  the  Peabody  Normal  School,  which  may  yet  come  to  the  great 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  first  proper  normal  oniyersity  of  the  country. 
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But  in  spite  of  tbese  fortunes  it  held  up  the  banner  of  good  learning  and  nniversal 
education,  and  sent  forth  nearly  400  full  graduates,  with  1,500  undergraduates, 
including  28  members  of  Congress  and  a  large  number  of  men  distinguished  in  the 
influential  walks  of  life  in  the  Southwest.  In  1824,  after  twice  declining  the  inrita- 
tiou,  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  of  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  presidency.  Ho  lived  and  toiled  in  the  service  of  his  adopted 
State  till  his  death,  subsequent  to  the  war,  but  not  till  he  had  seen  his  beloved  insti- 
tution reorganized  for  its  new  departure  as  the  Peabody  Normal  School,  under  the 
efficieut  and  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr.  £beu  Stearns,  aided  by  tbat  great  educa- 
tional benefactor  of  the  New  South,  the  first  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Barnas 
Sears. 

By  1806  Blount  and  Dayidson  colleges,  with  an  infant  academy  in  each  of  the 
twenty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  all  ot  them  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
impccuniosity,  wore  laboring  with  the  problem  of  education  in  Tennessee.  The  first 
grant  of  land  to  Cumberland  College  was  wrecked,  although  a  subsequent  gift  and 
the  efforts  of  its  friends  enabled  It  to  keep  alive,  with  an  occasional  interregnum^ 
till  the  first  commencement  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  in  1826.  On  that 
occasion  the  president  delivered  the  first  of  the  series  of  remarkable  addresses  on 
education  in  the  South  that  has  survived  the  general  destruction  of  school  literature, 
including  reports  and  statistics,  in  the  civil  war.  He  calls  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  from  which  not  less  than  $500,000 
was  annually  carried  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  for  the  higher  education,  "A 
tribute  to  the  supreme  wisdom  of  distant  and  foreign  States."  He  asserts  that,  if 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  in  a  year  500  students  could  be  gathered  within  the 
spacious  walls  of  the  new  university,  and  the  expenditure  abroad  in  one  year,  if 
utilized  at  home,  "  would  create  a  Cambridge  at  our  very  doors." 

His  plan  for  the  university  was  doubtless  somewhat  copied  from  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and,  could  it  have  been  carried  out,  would  have  made  the  University 
of  Nashville  for  all  time  the  head  of  the  higher  education  in  the  Southwest.  It 
included  an  arrangement  of  six  groups  of  university  buildings,  a  noble  estate  of  120 
acres,  six  great  college  dormitories,  with  recitation  rooms  tbat  would  accommodato 
one  hundred  students  each,  with  lodgings  for  the  majority  of  the  twenty-three 
instructors,  and  seven  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  president  and  leading 
members  of  the  faculty.  Each  group  of  buildings  should  include  a  refectory  and  8 
to  10  acres  for  gardening  and  exercise.  Machine  shops  and  an  additional  100- acre 
farm  would  provide  for  a  thorough  organization  of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
university,  which  included  in  this  plan  a  group  of  professional  schools  of  all  varie- 
ties. It  was  believed  that  $200,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  outlay.  Nash- 
ville was  already  a  flourishing  city  of  4,000  people  and  Andrew  Jackson  an  early 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  president  did  not  fail  to  remind  his  hearers 
that  the  village  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  with  but  2,500  people  had  recently  contributed 
$50,000  to  the  founding  of  a  new  college  on  its  beautiful  hill  overlooking  one  oi  the 
loveliest  of  American  landscapes,  and  dilated  on  the  easy  way  in  which  a  similar 
amount  could  be  raised  there,  in  the  southwestern  sectiou  of  the  Republic. 

Later,  in  1845-1848,  we  hear  again  from  the  indefatigable  president.  Almost  heart- 
sick with  "hope  deferred,"  a  veteran  yet  an  athlete,  ** striking  out  from  the 
shoulder'*  in  the  very  face  of  his  adopted  Slate,  telling  such  truths  as  that,  up  to 
this  period,  outside  a  few  schools  and  the  university,  there  had  been  no  real  pi-ogress 
toward  popular  education,  and  recommending  a  return  to  the  home  training  of  the  old 
New  Eugland  days,  as  if  a  people  that  had  so  long  neglected  their  schools  would  be 
either  disposed  or  qualified  for  such  an  experiment.  One-tenth  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Tennessee  was  still  in  the  bondage  of  an  illiteracy  even  more  harmful  to 
the  Commonwealth  than  the  utter  iguorance  of  the  *' inferior  race,"  to  whom  the 
sympathies  of  the  zealous  Northern  educator  on  Southern  ground  did  not  seem  to 
extend. 
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But  no  man  can  do  everything,  and  the  \rork  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  carrying  the  nni- 
▼ersity  in  his  heart  and  on  his  shoulders,  Tvith  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  to 
seventy  students,  and  the  indescribahle  burdens  of  a  man  occupying  the  foremost 
literary  and  educatioual  position  of  an  entire  section  of  the  Republic,  remains  a 
notable  memory  and  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  the  generous  youth  of  the  present 
day.  Nashville  still  remains  the  educational  center  of  the  Southwest,  and,  with 
Vanderbilt  University  and  the  reorganized  University  of  Nashville,  including  the 
Peabody  Normal  School ;  a  superior  arrangement  of  common  schools,  first  established 
in  i848;  several  flourishing  seminaries  for  the  secondary,  higher,  and  professional 
education  of  the  negro;  excellent  professional  schools;  an  important  public  library, 
and  several  private  and  academic  foundations  for  boys  and  girls,  among  the  best  in 
the  South,  is  the  final  response  of  this  great  Commonwealth  to  tho  labors  and  sacri- 
fices of  Lindsley  and  the  noble  band  of  his  coworkers  who,  during  tho  dark  days  of 
popular  indifference  and  distracted  educational  councils,  hoped  on  and  toiled  toward 
the  sunrise  of  a  brighter  day. 

In  1829  the  first  real  movement  was  attempted  in  behalf  of  a  system  of  common 
schools  in  Tennessee.  Tho  county  authorities  were  instructed,  in  1830,  to  appoint 
commissioners  *'to  divide  tho  county  into  school  districts  and  number  tho  Uoads  of 
f&milies.''  An  attempt  had  already  been  made,  in  1823,  to  establish  a  school  fund; 
aad  in  1838  the  Commonwealth  found  itself  posseBse<l  of  $18,000  for  academies  and 
$100,000  for  annual  expenditure  for  common  schools.  In  1834  tho  revised  constitution 
of  the  State  provides  as  follows: 

Article  XI. 

Section  10.  Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue,  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  republican  institutions,  and  the  diffusion  of  tho  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  throughout  tho  different  portions  of  the  State  being  highly  condncivo  to 
the  promotion  01  this  end,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  general  assemblv  in  all  future 
periods  of  this  government  to  cherish  literatiiro  and  science.  And  the  ftind  called 
the  common  school  fund,  and  all  tho  lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends,  stocks, 
and  other  property  of  any  description  whatever,  heretofore  by  law  appropriated  by 
the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  for  tho  use  of  common  schools,  and  all  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  principal  of  which 
shall  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation;  and  tho  interest  thereof  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  to  tho  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools 
throughout  tho  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  tho  people  thereof;  and  no  law 
shall  bo  made  authorizing  said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use 
than  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools;  and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of 
the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners,  for  snch  term  of  time  as 
they  may  think  proper,  who  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  said  fund,  and 
who  shall  make  a  report  of  tho  condition  of  the  samo  from  timo  to  time,  under  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  be  required  by  law:  Providedf  That  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  a  division  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
money  arising  from  the  sales  of  such  lauds,  sliall  he  made  among  the  individual  States, 
the  part  of  such  lands  or  money  coming  to  this  State  shall  be  devoted  to  tho  purposes 
of  education  and  internal  improvement;  and  shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose. 

Sec.  11.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
irom  carrying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  i)a8sod  in  favor  of  tho  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  academies,  or  from  authorizing  heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  enjoy 
escheated  property,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

The  law  of  1829  provided  that  five  school  trustees  should  bo  elected  in  each  dis- 
trict. But  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  this  and  subsequent  legislation  seems 
to  have  been  the  multitude  of  officials  through  which  tho  school  moneys  were  to 
pass  before  they  reached  the  schoolhouse.  In  this  journey  they  were  1  ost  or  frittered 
away  in  a  wilderness  of  detail.  In  1838  another  act  was  sent  forth  into  the  State  to 
"wrestle  with  the  popular  indifference  or  hostility  to  general  education.  It  appointed 
a  superintendent  of  schools  to  preside  over  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
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Bystem ;  made  6  to  16  the  school  age ;  endeavored  to  achieve  a  school  course,  and 
restricted  the  distribution  of  State  fnnds  to  districtB  that  supported  a  school  three 
months  in  the  year.  A  rate  hill  was  affixed  to  the  system,  and  five  commissioners 
for  each  county,  elected  for  two  years,  managed  the  executive  affairs  of  the  district. 
In  1845  the  feature  of  self-help  was  first  introduced  to  the  system,  each  district 
being  permitted  to  tax  itself  for  education.  But  in  1848  the  governor  of  the  State 
says:  ''The  effort  for  popular  education  has  slumbered  and  languished  and  pined 
and  exists  now  rather  as  a  memento  of  the  past  than  as  a  living  system  for  fntare 
growth  and  expansion." 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  of  our  essay,  1790-1840,  in  this  necessarily 
fragmentary  account  of  the  attempts  of  the  common  school  public  to  plant  a  system 
of  popular  education  on  the  soil  of  Tennessee.  Outside  less  than  a  dozen  cities,  no  one 
of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  previous  to  the  war,  save,  perhaps,  North  Carolina,  had 
aucceeded  in  establishing  a  common  school  system  for  its  whit-e  children  that  com- 
mended itself  either  to  rich  or  poor,  the  stigma  of  a  pauper  school  and  social  infe- 
riority everywhere  being  attached  to  it.  The  absence  of  reliable  records,  either 
because  of  failure  to  keep  them  or  by  destruction  during  the  civil  war,  must  always 
be  a  great  barrier  against  the  most  industrious  historical  investigation  which 
attempts  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  progress  of  educational  affairs  and  do  late  joa- 
tico  to  the  eminent  men  and  women  who  then  wronght  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
coming  of  the  great  hereafter  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

KENTUCKY. 

To  the  student  of  the  educational  development  of  the  American  people,  no  chapter 
of  this  involved  history  is  more  crowded  with  significance  than  the  record  of  the 
prolonged  and  obstinate  conflict  through  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
made  its  way  to  the  nominal  establishment  of  a  common  school  system  in  1838,  only 
then  culminating  in  a  final  "general  engagement,"  crowned  by  the  people's  victory, 
which  placed  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of  the  school 
fund  in  1850.  The  details  of  this  long-drawn  battle  for  the  children,  which,  with  all 
its  relations  to  the  building  of  an  American  State  might  be  well  amplified  to  a  vol- 
ume, have  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  told  by  the  friends  of  the  common  school, 
especially  by  the  able  State  historian,  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith,  first  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  after  the  civil  war,  that  we  may  best  refer  the  reader  to  these  inter- 
esting memorials  for  more  complete  information  than  can  be  crowded  into  the  present 
essay.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  sketch  to  attempt  to  overlook  the  field  and  out 
of  the  conflicting  records  of  success  and  defeat  endeavor  to  draw  some  general  con- 
clusions that  shed  light  on  the  original  drift  of  American  thought  and  the  gradoal 
rise  and  inevitable  triumph  of  the  people's  determination  toward  the  American  com- 
mon school. 

It  mu8t  be  remembered  that,  in  comparison  especially  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
early  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  neither  cosmopolitan  by  origin  nor  an  independent 
colony.  The  early  movement  upon  the  new  Northwest  from  New  England,  and  later 
from  all  the  original  thirteen  States,  was  not  a  journey  of  exploration  by  a  group  of 
adventurous  pioneers,  but  a  thoroughly  organized  movement,  with  a  fixed  purpose 
of  establishing  new  States  under  an  imperative  ordinance  that  secnred  the  rights  of 
the  settler  to  his  home,  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  means  for  all 
grades  of  education  and  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  placed  the  infant 
Commonwealth  under  the  protection  of  the  most  complete  system  of  legal  guard- 
ianship then  existing  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  early  exploration  of 
the  vast  wilderness  of  Kentucky  by  Daniel  Boone  and  his  pioneer  associates,  Boone 
himself  a  typical  North  Carolina  **man  of  the  woods,"  till  its  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1792,  almost  a  full  generation,  Kentucky  was  a  restless  backwoods 
province  of  Virginia,  with  all  whuh  that  implies  in  our  primitive  American  history. 
Her  early  explorers  and  settlers  were  not  the  representatives  of  the>ppwerfQl  aria- 
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tocraoy  beyond  tho  Appalachian  Mountains,  but  mainly  a  group  of  strong,  eelf-willed 
men,  of  nnnsnal  n.ative  intelligence  and  great  military  and  execntive  force,  largely 
nntanght  by  books  or  schools,  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  men  educated  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  day  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 

It  was  as  representatives  of  the  great  middle  estate  which,  under  Thomas  Jefferson' 
overthrew  the  most  concentrated  aristocracy  ever  planted  in  the  provinces  and  made 
the  Virginia  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  the  tirst  thirty  years  of  the  national 
life,  that  men  like  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  his  sort  went  forth  to  clear  the  ground 
for  the  coming  ''great  West,'^  while  Washington  and  the  patriotic  Northeast  wore 
holding  the  British  Empire  at  bay  along  an  unprotected  coast  line  of  1,000  miles. 
At  the  same  time  this  splendid  little  extempore  army  of  the  Northwest,  with  head- 
quarters in  ''the  dark  and  bloody  ground^'  beyond  the  g^eat  mountains,  toiled, 
fought,  and  died  with  a  chronic  sense  of  the  neglect,  almost  the  contempt,  of  the 
mother,  the  Old  Dominion.  Only  a  few  of  the  long-sighted  statesmen  of  the  home 
country,  above  all,  Washington,  appreciated  the  importance  of  what  they  were 
doing.  The  same  feeling  that,  ninety  years  later,  assisted  in  driving  the  entire 
State  of  West  Virginia  into  the  arms  of  the  Northwest  in  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  wrought  like  a  fire  in  the  bones  of  Kentucky  from 
tbe  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  till  Its  admission  as  a  State.  So  violent  had 
this  feeling  become  that  the  original  clique  of  disunionists,  who  proposed  to  carry 
off  the  great  Southwest,  found  in  this  State  a  hearing  and  succeeded  iu  producing  a 
turbulent  and  reckless  condition  of  public  opinion  not  a  day  too  soon  checked  by 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in  1792.  Even  then,  the  agitators  for  the 
extreme  idea  of  "State  rights"  in  Virginia  found  in  the  new  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky the  fit  body  of  daring  political  theorists  to  challenge  the  new  Republic  in  the 
famous  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798. 

It  was  this  political  prominence  of  the  State  which,  like  an  ambitious  and  head- 
strong boy  that  had  deserted  the  home  to  which  he  still  held  with  a  half-hearted 
allegiance,  fixed  the  character  of  Kentucky  for  many  years  to  come.  The  early 
early  introduction  of  negro  slavery  determined  its  public  destiny,  as  the  aspiring 
political  leader  of  the  new  Southwest.  Henceforth  the  cosmopolitan  and  national 
type  of  emigration  avoided  this  border  land  and  swarmed  the  mighty  realm  of  free- 
dom from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific.  This  multitude  also  swept  along  a  later  con- 
tingent from  the  new  State,  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers,  men  like 
Lincoln,  Miller,  and  Corwin,  thousands  of  able  and  liberty-loving  youth  who  found 
it  difficult  to  resist  the  steady  drift  of  their  native  land  toward  the  conservatism 
which  has  made  Kentucky,  of  all  the  southern  Commonwealths,  perhaps  the  best 
remaining  representative  of  the  old-time  aristocratic  social  constitution  of  the  Atlan- 
tic South. 

These  facts  also  explain  the  history  of  education  in  Kentucky  during  the  seventy 
years  from  1780,  when  the  Commonwealth,  after  a  most  embittered  conflict  of  opposing 
parties,  finally  planted  the  standard  of  the  American  common  school  in  the  revised 
constitution  of  1850.  The  original  settlers  of  Fincastle  County,  Va.,  beyond  the 
mountains,  were  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  schooling  their  own  children, 
and  went  about  the  work  in  the  rough-and-ready  way  only  possible  to  their  provin- 
cial life.  Each  of  the  fortified  villages,  which  were  the  only  places  of  safety  from 
the  depredations  of  the  savages,  set  up  its  school.  One  was  taught  by  a  woman,  the 
humble  pioneer  of  the  mighty  army  of  Western  schoolmistresses  who  now  teach, 
^ote,  hold  office,  and  generally  dominate  the  rising  generation  from  the  Alleghaniee 
to  the  Pacific  shore.  More  than  one  of  these  brave  pioneer  schoolmasters  met  his 
death  about  his  work ;  all  taught  amid  an  environment  of  difficulty  and  peril  that 
make  the  career  of  each  a  special  romance.  They  took  their  meager  pay  in  tobacco 
and  the  produce  of  the  country.  Several  of  them  afterwards  figured  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  judicial  bench,  and  in  tho  governor's  chair.  Fhey  surveyed  the  land,  like 
young  Washington,  fought  wild  cats  and  wilder  Indians,  and  became  the  ''  men  of 
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all  work"  in  the  new  settlement.  All  these  early  schools  were  private,  for  the  origi- 
nal Kentuckian  was  a  man  who  "had  no  use"  for  a  priest  or  a  chnrch  that  proposed, 
to  make  him  a  docile  disciple  of  any  overhearing  ecclesiasticism  or  stringeDt  creed. 

In  1780  came  the  first  experiment  in  Kentucky  of  the  estahlishmcnt  of  a  school 
subsidized  hy  the  State.  Col.  John  Todd,  afterwards  a  victim  of  the  chronic  malady 
of  an  Indian  massacre,  appears  as  the  only  delegate  of  the  Kentucky  representation 
in  the  Virginia  legislature  who  cared  to  moot  the  question  of  education.  He  pre- 
vailed on  this  hody  to  make  a  grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  confiscated  from  British, 
subjects  in  Kentucky,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  ot  the  higher  order.  In  1783 
the  seminary  that  was  afterwards  developed  into  Transylvania  University  was  organ- 
ized with  an  imposing  array  of  home  celebrities  as  trustees,  and  with  strict  laws  for 
the  examination  of  its  teachers  and  students,  all  of  whom  were  exempt  from  military- 
duty.  The  charter  was  promised  with  a  stately  preamble:  "  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Commonwealth  always  to  encourage  and  promote  every  design  which  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  even  among 
the  most  remote  citizens,  whose  situation  in  a  barbarous  neighborhood  and  a  savage 
intercourse  might  otherwise  render  them  unfriendly  to  science." 

In  November,  1783,  the  first  meeting  of  this  board  of  trustees,  which,  according  to 
the  local  historian,  comprised  an  eminent  roll  of  the  foremost  men  of  all  the  profes- 
sions in  the  colony,  met  in  the  county  of  Kentucky,  near  Danville,  filled  the  time 
with  "high  debate,"  resolved  heroically,  and  adjourned  with  a  solemn  call  to  the 
peoide  of  the  district  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid  to  the  new  institution.  The  fact  th.it 
"it  was  found  impossible  to  do  so'*  is  one  of  the  side  lights,  even  at  the  beginning, 
cast  on  the  educational  record  of  the  State.  Why  this  eminent  body  of  the  fatheis 
of  the  section  which  was  alone  to  be  benefited  by  it  did  not  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  but  left  their  enterprise  to  drag  out  a  stinted  existence  for  six  years,  until 
1789,  when  its  first  syv  t^m  of  gennine  life  seems  to  have  been  experienced  at  Lexing- 
ton, is  not  80  easy  to  be  understood.  The  first  donation  to  the  school  came  from 
distant  Virginia,  consisting  of  a  small  library  and  some  philosophical  apparatus. 
There  was  yet  no  newspaper  in  the  colony  and  *'only  a  few  of  the  wealthy  families 
from  Virginia  had  books,  and  they  of  an  inferior  class."  The  little  school,  under 
Master  John  Mitchell,  with  a  salary  of  <400  a  year,  began  its  humble  life  under  the 
shadows  and  almost  stunned  by  the  fas'  ^ud  furious  din  of  the  local  political  wrangle 
which  eveu  then  dominated  the  'still  small  voice''  of  wisdom,  ideadiug  with  the 
l>ubUc  men  of  Kentucky  for  jus  e  to  the  children.  At  Lexington,  again  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  of  \  inia,  the  seminary  found  a  temporary  home  in 
a  house  on  a  vacant  place  in  a  government  lot,  until  a  party  of  gentlemen  raised 
the  funds  to  build  a  two-story  house  and  to  give  its  present  homo  to  Transylvania 
in  1793,  ten  years  after  the  first  movement  for  its  existence. 

Meanwhile  private  schools  of  various  grades  were  springing  up  in  diff*erent  por- 
tions of  the  Territory,  academies  were  chartered  by  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  pri- 
mary  schools  generally  established  by  neighborhood  groups  of  families,  instruction 
in  the  latter  being  limited  to  the  elements.  In  1794  the  Methodist  Church  began  its 
illustrious  campaign  for  denominational  education  in  the  West,  which,  in  one  hundred 
years,  has  sown  the  seeds  of  culture  through  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  thirty 
Commonwealths  stretching  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  to-day  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  for  the  general  uplifting  of  the  people.  It  began  by  the  establishment  of 
Bethel  Academy,  in  Jessamine  County,  on  a  high  bluft'  above  the  Kentucky  River. 
In  1795  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  then  a  State  of  the  Union,  iucorporatpd  its  first 
school  in  the  Kentucky  Academy.  This  was  a  Presbyterian  school,  started  with  a 
remarkable  subscription  paper  containing  the  names  of  George  AVashington  and 
John  Adams  for  $100  each,  and  Aaron  Burr  for  $50.  First  located  near  Lexington,  it 
was  endowed  with  6,000  acres  of  land  by  the  State.  In  1798  the  Kentucky  Academy 
was  united  with  the  Transylvania  Seminary,  forming  the  Transylvania  rnivcrsity. 

The  two  constitutions  of  Kentucky  adopted  in  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence 
as  a  State  were  silent  on  the  topic  of  education,  as  were  the  mes^^es  of  tdie  early 
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governors;  bat  in  1807  a  plea  for  a  more  extended  scheme  of  superior  instruction 
was  made  by  one  governor,  and  one  candidate  for  the  office,  who  failed  of  his  elec- 
tion in  1808,  though  standing  on  a  platform  with  an  educational  plunk.  Not  till  1816 
did  Governor  Slaughter  take  the  field  in  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  generous  provision 
for  the  people  by  schools,  especially  free  to  '*  the  children  of  the  poor."  In  1817  he 
returned  to  the  subject  in  an  extended  passage  in  his  mei^sage,  which  would  make 
anescelleut  'fly  leaf"  for  distribution  among  '*all  orders  and  conditions  of  men" 
anywhere  in  behalf  of  universal  education.  No  Southern  State  is  richer  in  an  admi- 
rable literature  of  this  sort  than  Kentucky. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  an  insensibility  to  education  as  a  source  of  personal  power 
and  public  prosperity  as  an  uncertainty  about  the  way  of  applying  it  in  the  building 
of  an  American  State  that  made  the  record  of  Kentucky  in  behalf  of  the  schooling 
of  the  masses  so  barren  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  life  as  a  Commonwealth 
It  is  true  there  were  many  disturbiug  causes  in  these  years  which  largely  explain 
this  neglect.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  characteristic  feature  in  the  early  life 
of  this  State,  that  before  its  admission  to  the  Union  it  had  been  involved  in  a  long 
and  vexatious  family  ditfeience  with  its  mother  beyond  the  mountains,  while,  by  a 
proiligal  outlay  of  toil  aiid  sacrifice,  it  had  done  a  great  service  to  the  new  Republic. 
This  peculiar  training  of  the  leading  people  who  came  to  the  front  in  State  affairs 
p^ave  to  Kentucky  at  once  a  prominence  in  national  affairs  unprecedented  in  so 
young  a  Commonwealth.  The  passage  of  the  extreme  State  rights  resolutions  in 
1798  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  westward.  This  interest 
was  kept  alive  by  rumors  of  disunion  connected  with  the  groat  Southwest,  aggra- 
vated by  the  perpetual  and  bloody  Indian  wars,  and  culminated  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812-1814,  which  npent  its  fury  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
which  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  laud  service.  A  series 
of  able  political  leaders  from  these  two  States,  representati^  of  Southern  ideas  in 
the  new  Southwest,  made  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  central  field  of 
activity  for  the  aspiring  young  men  of  the  section.  The  masses  of  the  peoi>le  were 
perpetually  excited  by  calls  to  anus  and  by  the  hardly  less  fierce  struggles  of  polit- 
ical life.  All  these  things,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  penis  ot  pioneer  life,  were 
donbtless  a  valid  reason  for  the  long  negle^*  to  make  provision  for  the  schooling  of 
the  people. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  perhaps  more  responsible  tban  all  these  conditions  for 
what  came  to  pass  was  the  fact  that  it  became  ,*bre  evident  as  the  years  went  on 
that  Kentucky  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  cj  -ervativeand  able  representatives 
in  the  Union  of  the  peculiar  ideal  of  social  life  produced  by  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. The  failure  of  the  early  attempts  to  abolish  the  institution  in  Kentucky  set 
in  motion  a  steady  exodus  of  the  class  of  young  men  from  the  State  into  the  opening 
Northwest  whose  presence  at  home  would  have  told  powerfully  in  the  impending 
national  conflict.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  although  originally  largely  represent- 
ing the  progressive  element  in  Virginia,  the  successful  public  men  of  Kentucky,  and 
behind  them  the  most  influential  element  of  the  population,  were  committed  at  an 
early  date  to  the  belief  that  the  chief  educational  interest  of  their  Commonwealth 
was  the  training  of  a  superior  class  for  eminence  in  the  learned  professions,  espe- 
cially the  Christian  ministry,  law,  and  politics. 

It  was  under  this  influence  that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  as  early  as  1798 
entered  upon  the  policy  of  subsidizing  a  system  of  county  academies  and  a  State 
university,  with  absolute  neglect  of  the  elementary  education.  Even  in  this  there 
was  an  apparent  advance  on  the  line  of  the  Virginia  scheme  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
which  provided  that  each  county  or  district  should  have  a  ^'college"  tributary  to 
the  State  university,  to  which  a  select  few  should  be  admitted  as  free  State  pupils 
from  the  elementary  schools,  and  these  seminaries  were  to  be  generously  subsidize*!  by 
the  State.  It  has  been  already  shown  how  Virginia  rejected  this,  with  the  common 
school  department  of  the  system  proposed  by  her  great  statesman,  and  fluug  but  a 
poor  pittance  to  the  masses  for  the  support  of  what  came  to  be  justly  regarded  as  ''a 
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pauper  school.''  But  the  Kentucky  legislature  took  up  the  secondary  member  of  the 
triple-headed  scheme  of  Jefferson,  and  for  the  first  thirty  years  in  the  life  of  the 
State  wrought  at  its  establishment  with  remarkable  patience  and  for  the  time  a 
reasonable  liberality. 

A  bonus  of  6,000  acres  of  land  was  given  to  every  county  in  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  county  academy,  still  a  ^'  college''  iu  the  popular  educational  vocabulary 
of  the  section,  and  a  large  number  of  these  schools  were  founded.  At  the  same  time 
Transylvauia  University  at  Lexington  was,  in  theory,  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
State  institution,  although  for  au  entire  generation  the  State  had  given  it  altogether 
but  $20,000.  It  was  on  these  county  academies  that  the  first  generations  of  the 
respectable  Kentucky  people  depended  largely  for  the  schooling  of  their  boys,  the 
girls  still  beiug  left  on  the  back  seat,  with  small  care  for  their  school  instruction. 

But  here  was  again  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  secondary  educa- 
tion can  safely  be  made  the  fulcrum  over  which  the  lever  of  State  education  shall  pry. 
It  IS  possible,  as  European  experience  has  shown,  that  a  national  government  can 
support  a  magnificent  system  of  university  education,  with  a  limited  annex  for  the 
secondary  studies,  as  long  as  the  demand  for  the  educated  class  is  not  too  great 
and  the  admission  to  the  upper  story  of  life  is  guarded  by  strong  barriers  of  sect, 
caste,  and  political  privilege.  But  the  absolute  breakdowa  of  the  system  of  endowed 
secondary  schools  in  England,  which  has  forced  fi'om  the  greatest  educators  of  the 
Empire  the  confession  that  in  this  department  of  schooling  their  country  is  behind 
all  the  leading  European  nations,  was  a  warning  that  might  well  have  been  taken 
by  some  of  our  American  States  had  it  not  come  so  late ;  for  the  imperative  con- 
dition of  success  iu  any  great  scheme  of  American  public  secondary  education  is 
found  in  the  establishment  of  a  reliable  and  extended  system  of  elementary  schools, 
without  which  the  most  i»retentiou8  academy  or  college  inevitably  sinks  in  rank,  the 
energy  of  its  teachers  being  absorbed  in  setting  green  and  ignorant  youths  on  their 
1(  et  in  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

This  was  the  capital  failure  in  the  scheme  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Southern  and  original  Central  States.  Below  the  county  academy, 
aspiring  to  handle  the  entire  circle  of  the  liberal  education,  was  nothing  but  a  hud- 
dle of  elementary  schools,  extemporized  in  neighborhoods  or  supported  by  ehurchea, 
generally  inefficient  for  primary  use  and  quite  useless  to  graduate  a  class  of  pnpils 
tit  for  a  proper  secondary  schooling. 

In  giving  these  generous  subsidies,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  reserved  no  right 
of  the  State,  either  over  the  control  of  the  funds  or  the  direction  of  the  instruction. 
These  bountiful  land  grants  were  carelessly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
boards  of  trustees,  often  self-perpetuating.  The  result  was  inevitable.  A  genera- 
tion of  such  experimenting,  whatever  might  have  been  the  temporary  result  on  the 
education  of  the  young  men  who  attended  the  schools,  left  the  great  majority  of  these 
academies  financially  bankrupt;  their  generous  endowment  parted  with  "for  a  song," 
the  avails  of  the  sale  absorbed  in  the  erection  of  the  first  building,  often  with  the 
income  and  principal  the  prey  of  incompetents  or  dishonest  speculators.  By  1820 
the  academic  side  of  the  scheme  came  to  naught. 

The  State  University  only  held  on  a  decade  longer.  From  the  first  the  Transylva- 
nia Seminary  and  University  seemed  to  stand  to  the  different  religions  bodies  of  the 
State  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  appearance  of  every  new  faculty  was  the  signal 
for  a  fresh  outbreak.  The  conflict  came  to  a  head  when  Dr.  Horace  Holley,  the  great 
liberal  preacher  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  brought  to  Kentucky,  with  the  most  exag- 
gerated expectations  of  his  friends,  as  president.  Of  the  warfare  provoked  by  his 
administration,  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Holley,  and  his  decease  shortly  afterwards  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  Enough  to  say  that  while  Transylvania  remained  a  State 
institution  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  legislature  it  received  within  ita  walls 
a  large  number  of  students  afterwards  distinguished  in  local  and  national  affairs, 
among  them  the  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis.    But  the 
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conflict  ended  with  a  victory  for  the  opponents  of  State  direction  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation, who  captured  the  institution,  which,  after  a  protracted  struggle  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  is  now  held  as  a  flourishing  collegiate  school  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination, prohably  a  better  institution  of  learning  than  ever  before.  The  final  estab- 
lishnient  of  a  State  university  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  the  work  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  somewhat  in  abeyance  dur- 
ing the  first  generation  in  the  life  of  the  State,  was  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front, 
displayed  in  the  erection  of  a  number  of  denominational  colleges  and  many  acade- 
mies, which  still  remain  the  almost  exclusive  agencies  for  the  secondary  and  higher 
edncation  outside  a  few  cities.  Here  was  developed  an  influenct;  even  more 
nnfriendly  to  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  common  schooling  than 
under  the  former  experiment.  The  first  generation  of  the  leaders  of  Kentucky  were 
not  especially  enamored  of  ecclesiastical  pretension  in  any  denomination,  and  in 
their  scheme  of  subsidizing  county  academies  and  the  university  appeared  to  have 
shared  the  broad  ideas  of  Jefferson.  But  with  the  downfall  of  this  experiment  came 
in  as  a  practical  necessity  the  activity  of  the  only  set  of  people  who  for  the  coming 
years  appear  to  have  cherished  a  vital  influence  in  education,  the  leading  clergy  of 
the  different  religious  sects.  Under  their  influenc  e  was  built  up  a  great  number  of 
schools  of  the  average,  occasionally  of  superior,  merit,  which  in  many  of  the  consid- 
erable towns  of  the  State  still  appear  to  the  leading  class  sufficient  for  all  educa- 
tional necessities,  leaving  the  common  school  for  the  ^'common  people."  Still  it 
most  be  admitted  that  the  movement  from  1820  to  1850  in  behalf  of  the  common 
school  was  largely  led  by  influential  elergymen,  Peers,  Bullock,  Bishop  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Breckinridge  being  all  eminent  leaders  in  the  church  life  of  the  State. 

By  1821  the  failure  of  the  system  of  subsidized  academies  had  been  so  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  universal  education  was  concentrated  on 
the  support  of  a  system  of  elementary  schooling  for  the  masses.  An  act  was  passed, 
evidently  suggested  by  the  policy  of  Virginia,  setting  apart  one-half  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  literary  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the 
people  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  at  once  found 
STailable.  Then  opposition  came  to  the  front.  For  thirty  years  longer  the  favorite 
policy  appeared  to  be,  after  an  act  of  apparently  creditable  generosity  for  building 
np  a  school  system,  to  reappropriato  funds  thus  established  and  apply  them  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  State.  The  history  of  the  common  schools  in  Kentucky 
from  that  early  period  to  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  records 
in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  of  a  persistent  and  patient  campaign  of  education, 
which,  like 

FrotMlom'a  battle,  olice  begun, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Onr  present  limits  will  compel  us  to  halt  on  the  eve  of  the  final  struggle  between 
the  opposing  forces,  which  extended  over  the  entire  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  and 
was  closed  by  the  planting  in  the  revised  constitution  of  the  State  a  provision  for 
the  preservation  of  the  State  school  fund  derived  from  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States  and  its  defense  against  all  comers. 

The  movement  for  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  of  public  elementary  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  white  people  was  apparently  successful  in  1821  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  literary  fund.  But  the  triumph  was  short-lived.  Within  five  years 
the  legislative  miyority  had  captured  and  diverted  the  entire  sum  to  other  uses,  and 
nothing  came  of  the  effort.  A  sharp  contest  over  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  branch  State  bank  to  Transylvania  and  Central  colleges  seemed  at  first  to  have 
established  a  more  liberal  policy  for  these  schools.  At  the  same  time  Kentucky, 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  States,  under  the  lead  of  Maryland,  was  moved, 
hoth  in  its  legislative  bodies  and  by  its  governor,  to  a  remonstrance  against  the 
^wtriction  of  the  educational  grants  of  the  national  land  to  the  new^  Statesjof 
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the  Union.  An  elaborate  report  was  made,  strong  resolutions  were  passed,  and  sev- 
eral governors  protested  vigorously  against  the  great  injustice  of  this  policy,  which 
left  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  especially  "out  in  the  cold"  in  this  distribution  of 
school  lands.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  new  Southern  States,  all  the  remaining  now  Commonwealths  shared  in  this  gift, 
and  the  old  thirteen,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  seemed  little  interested  in  claiming  thcli 
rights.  And  it  could  be  said  with  some  share  of  justice  that  inasmuch  as  Virginia 
had  abandoned  her  own  claim  upon  the  whole  territory  of  Kentucky  and  North  Car- 
olina upon  Tennessee,  each  of  these  States  had  within  its  own  borders,  like  Texas 
at  a  later  perio<l,  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  all  educational  uses.  Had  the  original 
appropriation  of  their  legislatures  for  education,  rocn forced  by  subsequent  direct 
gifts  from  Congress,  been  carefully  guarded  and  wisely  used,  there  would  have  been 
little  cause  for  such  complaint.  But  the  painful  fact  was  that  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons neither  of  these  States  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  life  was  sufficiently 
in  earnest  concerning  matters  of  universal  education  to  insist  on  any  strong  control 
over  or  a  wise  and  economical  use  of  its  valuable  patrimony. 

The  same  influence  that  created  the  literary  fund  and  urged  the  legislative  demon- 
strations concerning  the  distribution  of  Government  lands  went  further  and  caused 
the  appointment  of  four  commissioners,  of  which  Mr.  William  T.  Barry  was  chair- 
man, t3  collect  information  and  devise  a  system  of  schools  proper  for  the  State.  The 
attempt  of  this  committee  to  collect  information  from  the  home  schools  was  a  failure, 
their  elaborate  inquiries  generally  bringing  no  response.  The  result  was  a  striking 
revelation  of  popular  indift'erence  to  the  whole  matter.  But  earnest  and  able  responses 
were  secured  from  eminent  statesmen  of  all  sections,  including  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Y.  Hayue.  Tbe  report  of  this  committee 
is  pronounced  to-day  by  the  leading  educators  of  Kentucky  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant deliverances  ever  made  in  the  State  on  the  schooling  of  the  whole  people.  But  it 
fell  dead  on  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Governor  Desha  to  per- 
suade the  fathers  of  the  State  to  try  the  grand  experiment.  It  did,  however,  bring 
out  in  full  force  the  hostility  of  the  average  popular  politician  of  that  day  to  any- 
thing that  would  BO  surely,  in  his  estimation,  "disturb  the  political  equilibrium" 
as  a  general  advance  in  i^opular  intelligence.  For  eight  years  longer  this  condition 
of  affairs  continued,  as  usual  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  State  endeavoring, 
by  the  building  up  of  private,  neighborhood,  and  denominational  schools  of  every 
grade  and  the  growing  habit  of  sending  young  men  and  women  away  from  homo  for 
education,  to  supply  their  own  imperious  need  for  the  schooliug  of  their  own  house- 
holds. 

In  1828-29  the  now  charter  of  the  city  of  Louisville  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools,  and  a  beginning  was  made  of  the  present  flourishing  common  school 
system  of  that  city  by  the  enrollment  of  some  300  pupils,  instructed  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  monitorial  plan  by  two  teachers  at  an  expense  of  $1,000  annually.  But  the 
rising  spirit  of  educational  reform  was  not  daunted  by  the  failure  of  the  movement 
of^  1822.  Some  of  the  presidents  of  the  local  colleges  came  forward  as  advocates  of 
universal  education,  meetings  were  held,  information  circulated,  and  public  opinion 
again  aroused.  Meanwhile  the  br.ildings  of  the  State  Transylvania  University  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  effort  to  interest  the  legislature  in  the  institution  was  only 
partially  successful.  The  college  struggled  on  against  a  hopeless  public  indifference 
a  few  years  longer,  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  religious  denomination 
which  for  the  past  half  century  and  more  has  cared  for  its  wants  and  now  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  prosi>crous  of  the  collegiate  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  historians  of  tliis  period  point  to  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers  as  the  foremost  of 
the  educational  leaders  developed  by  the  emergency  now  upon  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  Olio  of  them,  ''A  close  examination  into  the  educational  condition  of  Kentucky 
made  by  friendly  eyes  showed  that  in  the  1,100  or  1,200  primary  schools  in  the  State 
in  1830  there  were  31,834  children  in  school  and  130,142  out  of  school.     One  large 
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couuty  in  the  State,  Tvhose  children  nnmhored  893|  did  not  have  a  school  in  its 
limits  or  a  single  child  at  school.  Large  tiers  of  counties  had  their  children  at 
school  ill  proportions  ranging  from  10  to  300;  from  10  to  180;  from  10  to  140;  from  10 
to  130.  *  •  *  Even  the  most  favored  county  in  the  State  in  1830  had  its  children 
at  school  in  proportion  of  10  to  23.  The  number  of  people  in  New  York  who  could 
then  read  and  write,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  was  1  to  3;  while  in 
Kentucky  it  was  1  to  21.  Our  State  was  behind  three-fourths  of  tbe  monarchical 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  education.  Only  Portugal,  Russia,  Poland, 
and  France  were  behind  us.  The  masses  of  our  people  as  yet  had  manifested  no 
abiding  interest  in  the  educational  legislation  of  the  State.  Members  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  reproached  for  the  slowness  of  their  movements  upon  this  great 
subject,  always  responded  that  their  constituents  took  no  interest  whatever  iu  the 
matter." 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  ajuncture  two  pronounced  results  were  sure  t^occur. 
The  growing  common  school  public  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  stung  to  an  extra 
effort,  both  in  the  direction  of  a  popular  revival  and  action  upon  the  legislature.  But 
no  action  of  the  law-making  power  could  be  expected  at  once  to  meet  an  effectual 
response  from  a  people  still  content  with  its  position  as  the  extreme  rear  guard  of 
the  educational  army.  The  legislature  again  responaed  to  the  plea  of  the  influen- 
tial and  devoted  school  men  of  the  State,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Peers  was  requested  to  make 
a  report  of  his  investigations  among  the  common  schools  of  New  England  and  New 
York  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  popular  instruction.  In  1830  he  prepared 
another  of  those  able  and  comprehensive  documents  which  make  the  State  as  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  educational  literature  as  for  its  long  and  almost  inconceivable  pop- 
ular insensibility  to  the  cause  of  general  education.  Mr.  Peers's  report  was  not 
favorable  to  the  attempt  to  establish  a  large  school  fund  as  a  basis  for  a  common 
school  system,  for  the  perversion  of  the  Connecticut  fund  and  the  inefficiency  of  that 
of  New  York,  these  States  having  the  only  considerable  school  funds  in  the  Union, 
seemed  to  him  of  unfavorahle  import.  He  saw  clearly  that  an  unmistakable  popu- 
lar interest  is  the  only  firm  basis  of  a  movement  to  educate  the  whole  people.  Ho 
was  also  attracted  by  the  success  of  Massachusetts  in  supporting  her  common  schools 
by  local  taxation  and  supervision  and  recommended  that  as  the  most  feasible  plan. 

But  he  made  the  mistake,  so  common  in  all  the  States  outside  of  Now  England,  in 
supposing  that  a  "district"  carved  out  of  a  county  or  a  •' township,"  which  is  only 
a  local  name,  can  have  the  qualification  for  local  self-government  of  a  New  England 
"town."  Each  of  these  towns  was  a  genuine  local  republic — from  its  earliest  his- 
tory instensely  local  and  insulated  in  its  public  interests,  endowed  with  many  of  the 
powers  and  obligations  of  an  American  State.  Many  of  them,  for  a  century  or  more, 
had  been  the  most  effective  training  schools  in  Christendom  for  the  ability  and  dis- 
position to  deal  with  a  matter  at  once  so  personal  and  general  as  public  education. 
Mr.  Peers  suggested  the  division  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  a  new  State  not  yet 
half  a  centurj'  old,  into  artificial  districts,  with  some  of  tbe  most  important  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  New  England  town  for  this  special  use. 

On  the  impulse  of  this  enthusiastic  report  the  legislature  acted  in  the  law  of  1S30, 
which  was  founded  on  the  Massachusetts  system,  even  then  unsatisfactory  to  the 
educational  reformers  of  that  State.  The  county  courts  were  instructed  to  district 
the  State  and  their  i)eople  were  empowered  to  establish  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion by  local  taxation.  It  was  urged,  in  objection  to  the  bill,  that  some  twenty 
counties  were  so  sparsely  populated  that  "  the  heads  of  families  did  not  average  one 
to  the  square  mile,  the  districts  would  be  10  miles  square,  and  the  children  would 
require  a  guard  to  keep  off  the  bears  and  wolves."  It  was  also  urged  that  people 
with  no  property  were  given  the  power  to  tax  those  who  had.  These  ominous  pre- 
dictions unfortunately  proved  to  be  nearer  the  facts  of  the  ease  than  the  hopes  of  the 
author  of  the  law.  The  statute  only  landed  another  literary  corpse  in  the  edu- 
cational cemetery  of  the  State.     Not  a  school  district  was^rganized  under  its 
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provisions.  The  friends  of  the  measure,  with  a  chivalry  worthy  of  that  muoa-abased 
name,  moved  to  wake  np  the  popular  mind  and  heart  for  eight  years  longer,  until  a 
more  practical  effort  could  be  attempted. 

The  good  providence  which  at  last  committed  the  8tat«  to  the  idea  of  public  edu- 
<ation  was  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  1836.  Thus,  after  a  fashion,  was  made  a  late  atonement  for  the  manifest  injustice 
of  the  national  policy  in  the  omission  of  the  old  Atlantic  StateH  in  its  general  distri- 
bution of  school  lands.  The  State  of  Kentucky  received  the  sum  of  $1,433,757.40. 
The  application  of  this  sum  being  left  to  the  decision  of  each  State,  the  fnends  of 
popular  education  at  once  moved  for  the  establishment  of  a  common-school  fund, 
and  after  the  usual  legislative  wrangle,  which  raged  « round  every  measure  for 
the  educational  advancement  of  the  people,  secured  an  appropriation  of  $850,000  as 
a  perpetual  fund  dedicated  *^to  founding  and  sustaining  a  general  system  of  public 
instr^tion.^' 

In  1838  this  act  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  another  law  ''to  establish  a  system 
of  common  schools  in  Kentucky.''  The  interest  of  the  school  fund,  $850,000,  was  set 
apart  for  its  aid,  a  school  system  was  put  on  paper,  and,  in  1838,  Rev.  Joseph  J. 
Bullock  was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  new  law 
was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  law,  as  that  of  1830  had  been  on  the  system 
of  Massachusetts.  It  did  not  propose  a  free,  but  a  common  school,  very  moderately 
subsidized  by  the  interest  of  the  State  fund,  the  bonus  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
given  on  condition  that  the  people  of  a  district  should  build  a  schoolhouse  and  lay  a 
tax  to  support  a  school.  In  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  law  a  '^campaign  of 
education''  was  again  attempted  in  the  State,  led  by  the  first  State  superintendent 
of  education.  In  this  campaign,  by  popular  addresses  and  the  press,  the  people 
were  informed  and  stimulated  to  effectual  action.  In  1840  a  few  districts  in  the 
State  had  been  induced  to  act.  A  school  tax  of  10  to  30  cents  on  the  $100  was 
voted  in  several  counties.  The  town  of  Versailles  is  said  to  have  organized  the  first 
common  school  of  the  Stat«  under  the  act,  and  the  county  of  Wayne  adopted  the 
new  system  entire.  Bishop  Smith,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
appointed  third  superintendent  of  schools,  and  all  things  seemed  ready  for  the  final 
triumph  of  the  good  cause. 

Here,  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  we  must  leave  the 
record  of  its  eflbrts  for  schools.  For  fifty  years  had  the  common  school  public 
of  the  State  labored,  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  **a  faith  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge," but  with  a  persistence  and  expenditure  of  personal  and  moral  power  that 
reflects  imperishable  honor  on  their  State,  in  behalf  of  the  children  against  a  com- 
bination of  hostile  influences  sufficient  to  dampen  the  courage  and  exhaust  the 
patience  of  men  less  in  earnest  and  enthusiastic  than  themselves.  But  now,  appar- 
ently on  the  threshold  of  success,  it  became  apparent  to  this  patriotic  **army  of  the 
Lord'^  that  it  had  only  come  up  to  the  day  of  decision  to  face  a  violent  conflict  such 
as  had  hitherto  not  been  encountered.  All  the  forces  of  opposition  and  reaction 
made  haste  to  combine  for  the  destruction  of  the  new  system.  This  decisive  contest 
was  waged  with  varying  fortunes  through  the  coming  ten  years,  from  1840  to  1850. 
At  last  the  common  people  of  Kentucky  were  aroused  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
State,  and  saw  clearly  the  intention  of  the  opponents  of  popular  education.  Happily 
for  the  Commonwealth,  the  great  occasion  found  its  great  leader  in  Dr.  Robert 
Breckinridge,  who  not  only  saved  the  common  school  to  Kentucky,  but  fifteen  year« 
later  again  came  up  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  fighting  the  good  tight  at  the 
State  and  national  end  of  the  g^eat  issue.  The  detailed  account  of  this  magnificent 
deiense  of  the  people's  school  against  all  its  foes,  and  the  final  victory  of  popular 
education  in  Kentucky,  may  well  introduce  the  history  of  education  in  that  Com- 
monwealth daring  the  second  half  century  of  its  life,  from  1840  to  1890. 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  two  remaining  South  western  Commonwealths,  whose  statehood  comes  within 
the  range  of  the  period  included  in  this  essay,  are  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  former 
M^as  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1836,  with  an  area  of  53,830  square  miles  and  a  ]>opu- 
lation  of  52,000,  the  third  State  carved  out  of  the  vast  '^  Louisiana  purchase."  Texas, 
itself  an  empire  in  its  immense  area  of  265,780  square  miles,  more  than  ten  times  the 
Bize  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  212,500,  was  admitted,  then  au  independent 
Republic,  into  the  Union  in  1845,  with  the  proviso  that  it  might  be  afterwards  divided 
int-o  five  States  in  all,  an  expedient  to  neutralize  the  possibility  of  a  continuous 
accession  of  free  States  out  of  the  "  Louisiana  district."  of  the  Northwest.  Neither 
Arkansas  nor  Texas  was  in  any  considerable  state  of  advancement  in  the  foundation 
of  educational  institutions  by  1840.  In  each  the  establibhment  of  the  State  univer- 
sity was  postponed  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  civil  war. 

In  1827  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  received  the  usual  gift  of  one  township  of  land 
for  a  university;  and  in  1833,  on  receiving  a  valuable  donation  of  school  lands,  the 
legislature  devised  a  plan  for  leasing  all  the  school  lauded  property  of  the  State. 
In  1838  the  price  of  such  lands  was  fixed,  first  at  $10,  afterwards  at  $6  per  acre. 
But  in  1844  the  State  turned  the  72  sections  of  the  university  estate  into  the  common 
fdnd  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  1855  reduced  the  price  to  $4  an  acre.  What- 
ever of  educational  value  was  established  previous  to  this  time  was  in  the  line  of 
tbe  private,  family,  and  church  substitutes  for  a  system  of  public  instruction,  c<>m- 
mon  to  the  early  life  of  all  the  Southern  and  several  of  the  Northern  States. 

In  1836  an  article  was  placed  in  the  first  constitution  of  Arkansas  which  was  good 
enough  in  itself  to  excite  a  great  hope,  but  was  destined  to  bide  itsi  time  for  a  long 
probation  before  its  prophecy  became  a  recognized  condition  of  society,  on  the  bitter 
side  of  the  Ked  Sea  of  reconstruction  through  which  eleven  of  the  fifteen  Southern 
Commonwealths  marched  to  a  final  destiny  far  more  glorious  than  the  dreams  of 
their  enthusiastic  leaders  of  the  earlier  days. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  1836  reads  as  follows : 

Article  VII.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  community, 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diff"using  the  oppor- 
tnnities  aud  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  being 
highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which  may 
be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  assembly  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  pass  sucli  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, aud  agricultur.ll  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  arid  immunities  for  the 
Eromotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
istory,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry,  and 
morality. 

TE5CA8. 

The  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which,  under  the  name  of  Texas,  had  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  been  a  sort  of  ^*  no  man^s  land"  of  border  contention,  in 
1835  revolted  from  this  dominion,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  men  of 
extraordinary  ability,  representing  every  section  of  the  United  States,  achieved  its 
independence.  After  a  brief  period  of  existence  as  the  ** Republic  of  Texas,"  it  was 
a4imitted  to  the  Union  in  1845. 

In  nothing  did  the  fathers  of  Texas  vindicate  their  claim  to  statesmanship  so  con- 
clusively as  in  their  original  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people.  While  yet  a 
Republic,  in  1839,  the  legislature  granted  3  leagues  of  land  in  each  county  for  a  gram- 
niar  school  or  academy,  increased  in  1840  to  4  leagues.  The  chief  justice  and  two 
associate  justices  were  made  a  school  board  for  each  county  to  protect  the  lauds  and 
niake  arrangements  for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds.    In  the^rsaore  pnogressive 
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counties  schools,  generally  of  the  acatlcmic  sort,  \7cre  Bet  up  and  tbe  neigliborbood 
system,  resembling  the  old  Southern  typo,  inaugurated.  The  constitution  of  1836 
vras  silent  on  the  subject  of  education ;  but  in  1839  tbree  leagues  of  laud  were  set 
apart  for  two  colleges,  and  every  tenth  section  of  the  vast  territory  granted  to  rail- 
roads and  a  navigation  company  was  added  to  the  generous  school  domain.  Oat  of 
theao  and  subsequent  donations,  all  of  which  by  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Union 
were  reserved  to  the  State,  Texas  found  itself  in  1865  possessed  of  n  school  fund  in 
public  lands  equal  to  that  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  favored  Commonwealths  of 
the  Northwest. 

But  the  slow  growth  of  the  State  before  the  war,  its  interminable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  the  system  of  disposing  of  school  lands,  which  often  seems  to  have  been 
designed  rather  to  invite  population  than  to  school  the  children,  greatly  delayed 
the  growth  of  the  public  school  iintil  the  last  fifteen  years.  Sinc^  that  period  the 
increase  has  been  bo  rapid  that  in  1890  there  wore  150  graded  free  public  schools  in 
as  many  cities,  villages,  and  counties,  a  number  probably  as  largo  as,  at  that  date, 
in  all  the  old  Atlantic  Southern  States.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  State  has 
established  a  univei-sity  for  academic  and  one  for  industrial  education,  both  well 
housed,  well  supported,  and  embarked  on  a  fair  career  of  progress,  with  a  State 
normal  echool,  a  similar  arrangement  for  colored  youth,  and  a  large  snpi>ly  of 
private  academies. 

But  this  history  of  progress  belongs  to  that  period  in  which  the  details  of  the 
great  movement  of  the  half  century  of  educational  revival  in  the  United  States — 
1840-1890--should  bo  written.  It  remains  only  to  reproduce  hero,  for  convenient 
reference,  the  elaborate  provisions  for  general  and  university  education  at  different 
times  placed  in  the  constitution  of  Texas.    These  read  as  follows: 

[Conalitiition  of  1845.] 
Article  X. 

Skction  1.  A  general  diffusion  qf  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  shall  i'nrnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  set  apart  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  State  derivable  from  taxation  as  a  perpetual  fund,  which 
fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sujiport  of  free  public  schools,  and  no  law  shall 
over  bo  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use;  and  until  such  times  as  the  leg- 
islature shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the  several  districta  of 
the  State  the  fund  thus  created  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  p:issed 
to  the  credit  of  the  free  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  All  public  lauds  which  have  been  heretofore  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  for  puldic  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in  this 
State  shall  not  bo  alienated  in  fee  nor  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  Th(^  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quantnm 
of  lands  for  the  ]uirposes  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity  here- 
tofore appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  other  counties. 

[Constitution  of  186G.] 

Article  X. 

Skction  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peojile,  it  sliall  bo  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of 
this  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  a  system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State;  and,  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  or  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appropri- 
ated, or  that  hereafter  may  be  set  apart  and  appropriated,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  pnldic  schools  shall  constitute  the  public  school  fund;  and  said  fnud, 
and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  exclusively  for  the 
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edacation  of  all  the  white  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
be  made  appropriating  said  fund  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.  And  until 
such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  State  the  fund  thus  created  and  the  income  derived  therefrom 
shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  free 
common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  And  all  the  alternate  sections  of  laud  reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants 
heretofore  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  railroad  companies  or  other  cor- 
porations, of  any  nature*  whatever,  for  internal  improvements  or  for  the  development 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State  shall  bo  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  perpetual 
school  fund  of  the  State :  Providedf  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  any  part  of  the 
public  domain  of  this  State  shall  bo  sold,  and  by  virtue  of  said  sale  the  jurisdiction 
over  said  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  Government,  in  such  event  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  shall  become  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school 
fund  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  appropriate  one-half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  all  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  perpetual  public  schoolXund. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  sale  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  perpetual  piiblic  school  fund,  upon  such  time  and  terms  as  it  may  deem 
expedient :  Provided,  That  in  cases  of  sale  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  actual  set- 
tlers: And  provided  further,  That  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  grant  relief 
to  purchasers  by  granting  further  time  for  payment,  but  sball  in  all  cases  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  land  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a  perpetual  public  school 
fund,  and  that  all  interest  accruing  upon  such  sales  shall  be  a  part  of  the  income 
belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  to  an  appropriation  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate,  or  loan,  or  invest,  except 
as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  public  school  fund  for  any 
purpose  whatever ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate  annually 
the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  said  fund  for  educational  purposes,  under 
such  system  as  it  may  adopt;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  principal  sum 
now  on  hand  and  arising  Irom  sales  of  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or 
such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  C.  All  public  lands  which  may  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in  this 
State  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  such  terms 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  by  law  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  lands  shall  bo  added  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund  of  the 
State;  but  each  county  shall  receive  the  full  benetit  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 

I)roceed8  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively:  Provided,  That  the 
auds  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  such 
county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes:  Provided,  The  taxes  levied  shall  bo  distributed  from  year  to  year  as  the 
same  may  be  collected:  And  provided,  That  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax  which 
may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  exclusively 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Africans  and  their 
children;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  schools  among 
these  people. 

Sec.  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  for,  the  endowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  univert^ities  sball  constitute 
a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  universities,  and  until  the  university  or 
universities  are  located  and  commenced  the  principal  and  the  interest  arising  from 
the  principal's  investment  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner  and  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  provided  for  the  investment  and  control  of  the  perpetual  public  school 
fund  in  sections  4  and  5  in  this  article  of  the  constitution;  and  the  leginlature  shall 
have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  university  fund  for  any  other  purpot^e  than  that  of 
the  maintenance  of  said  universities,  and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make 
such  provisions,  by  law,  as  will  organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

Sec.  9.  The  400,000  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and  set  apart,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  law  approved  August  30,  A.  D.  1856,  for  the  benefit  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  deaf<and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  one-fourth  part  for  each,  and  the  said 
fund  shall  never  be  diverted  for  any  other  purpose.  The  said  lands  may  be  sold  and 
the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  for  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  school  fund.  The  income  of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the 
snpport  of  such  institutions,  and  until  so  applied  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  an  ofiicer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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His  term  of  office  shall  be  fonr  years,  and  his  annual  salary  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2,000,  payable  at  stated  times;  and  the  governor,  comptrolbr,  and  superintendent 
of  public  education  shall  constitute  a  board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and 
shnll  have  the  genernl  mana.^ement  and  control  of  the  perpt^tual  school  fund  and 
common  schools,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 
Skc.  11.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quantum 
of  the  lands  for  the  jiurposes  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity  here- 
tofore appropriated  by  the  Conjrress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  State  toother 
counties;  and  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  landsto'which  they  were  entitled 
for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for  the  location,  sur- 
veying, and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paying  for  the  same  wiUi 
any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount 
to  be  so  located,  surveyed,  and  patented,  to  be  divided  according  to  quality,  iillow- 
ing  to  each  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and  timber. 

In  some  respects  the  details  of  the  constitutional  provisions  for  education  in  Texas 
have  been  changed,  due  information  concerning  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

IOWA. 

Turning  to  the  new  Northwest  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  was  included  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  we  find  the  State  of  Iowa,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1838, 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1846,  with  an  area  of  55,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  82,000.  Even  before  its  existence  as  an  independent  Territory  the  city  of 
Dubuque  built  the  first  public  schoolhouse  in  1833.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature,  iu  1839,  was  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  ''a 
common  school  or  schools  in  each  county  for  all  white  children  and  youth  from  5  to 
21,  school  districts  to  be  governed  each  by  three  trustees."  In  1840  a  more  compre- 
hensive law  was  passed.  In  1841,  five  years  before  the  admission  of  Iowa  to  the 
Union,  a  State  superintendency  of  schools  was  established,  to  be  suspended  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  revived  in  the  first  general  plan  for  common  school  education, 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in  1846. 

The  first  constitutional  provision  of  the  new  State  of  Iowa,  made  in  1846,  reads  as 
follows : 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  couipensation 
as  the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all 
lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  schools  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distrib- 
uting the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without 
leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
sale  of  lands  in  this  Stat-e,  shall  be  and  remain  a*  perpetual  fund  theinterest  of 
which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the 
assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

Skc.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support 
sucli  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund 
during  such  neglect. 

Skc.  4.  The  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  eouivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several 
counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several 
counties  iu  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  among  the  sev^eral  school  dis- 
tricts of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  such  districts, 
t-o  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  to  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or 
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granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State  for  tlie  use  of  a 
university,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any 
other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such 
branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  noon  as  may  be,  to  provide 
effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said 
university. 

MISSOURI. 

In  1820  the  Territory  of  Missouii,  organized  in  1804  as  a  part  of  ♦she  vast  upper 
**  District  of  Louisiana,"  was  admitted  to  the  Union — the  result  of  the  first  grand 
conflict  and  compromise  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republic  on  the  contested  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery.  The  prohibition  against  the  ** peculiar  institution"  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Northwest  Territory  did  not  affect  the  region  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  had  been  secured  to  the  slavery  i»ropaganda  by  the  original 
CM>ntents  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  Republic  came  in  jiossession  of  th(*  Louisiana 
purchase.  The  original  French  occupants  who  were  found  in  St.  Louis  iu  1804  were 
l^radually  outnumbered  by  the  incoming  of  immigrants  from  all  the  States.  In  1810 
there  were  10,000  people  iu  Missouri,  all  concentrated  in  a  strip  of  territory  upon  the 
Mississippi  River  15  to  20  miles  wide.  In  1808  two- thirds  the  area  of  the  State  waa 
in  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  by  1815  all  Indian  titles  were  canceled.  In  1811 
came  the  great  earthquake  which  upheaved  a  region  300  square  miles  in  extent,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  St.  Francis  River.  In  1812  the  population  had  increased  to  12,000^ 
scattered  through  five  counties,  each  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  New  England  State,. 
and  in  1820  there  were  66,000  people  in  fifteen  counties.  In  1804  St.  Louis  was  a 
French  village  of  180  log  houses,  the  logs  l>eing  set  upright,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. In  1809  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1820  "  had  streets  of  brick 
bouses  like  Philadelphia,"  232  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  and  419  of  wood.  In  180& 
the  second  newspaper  published  west  of  the  Mississippi  appeared  at  St.  Louis,  the 
first  having  been  printed  in  New  Orleans  in  1794.  There  were  1,400  people  in  the  city 
in  1811,  briefly  described  by  the  epithet  of  the  first  judge  of  a  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  court 
as  **hotorogenou8."  There  were  12  stores  and  an  annual  trade  of  $250,000,  largely 
in  *M.arter." 

From  four  to  six  months  was  the  regulation  time  of  a  voyage  by  an  ordinary  flat- 
boat  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  although  a  sailboat  could  make  the  passage  in 
thirty  days.  But  in  1817  the  first  steamboat  puffed  leisurely  up  to  the  wharves  of 
the  little  metropolis,  although  that  sort  of  craft  had  been  navigating  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  since  1811.  By  1819  the  whistles  of  sixty-three  steamers  were  waking 
*  the  echoes  of  the  boundless  wilderness  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Gulf.  The  Bank 
of  Missouri,  established  in  1816,  had  286  of  its  780  shares  in  the  hands  of  French- 
men; for  many  of  the  original  families  had  prospered  greatly  in  wealth  by  the  rise 
in  value  of  their  estates.  The  Southern  population,  originally  in  a  majority 
among  the  immigrants  to  this  the  northern  borderland,  flowed  into  this  new  province, 
where  **  with  two  days'  work  a  week  one  could  do  as  much  as  iu  a  full  week  down 
Kast."  There  also  came  a  growing::  contingi'iit  from  the  old  States,  even  New  Eng- 
land sending  some  of  her  most  reliable  elements  of  population  to  this  new  land. 

The  early  settlers  from  the  old  States  found  little  of  any  sort  of  education  in 
this  new  Territory.  At  first  Missouri  was  only  a  portion  of  the  vast  "District  of 
Louisiana,"  under  tbe  Territorial  law  of  Indiana.  The  population  at  once  felt  the 
striving  of  the  American  spirit,  and  petitioned  Congress  for  an  independent  organi- 
zation, of  government  and  **  that  funds  and  lands  should  be  granted  for  the  support 
of  a  French  and  English  school  iu  each  county,  in  which  also  the  classics,  mathe- 
niAtics,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  taught."  Eight  of  these 
fifteen  petitioners  were  French.  In  1807  the  unpopular  administration  of  Governor 
'Wilkinson  was  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Lewis^ne  of  the  partners 
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in  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clarke  western  exploring  expedition.  In  1812  Congress 
orilercd  that  '*  all  lands  not  of  private  owuersliip  1)0  reserved  for  school  purposes" 
in  a  dozen  of  iho  larger  villages  of  the  new  Territory.  This  grant  was  confirmed  in 
1831,  with  the  result  that  St.  Louis  ultimately  camo  into  possession  of  a  great  landed 
estate,  from  which  an  annual  income  of  $50,000  to  $60,000  is  realized  at  the  present 

time  for  common  school  i)urpose8.     For  this  the  city  was  indebted  to  Mr.  F , 

.1  native  of  Virginia,  who  made  a  horsehack  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington, 
to  carry  the  measure  through.  In  1812  Missouri  was  granted  a  full  Territorial  exist- 
ence, with  a  legislature,  one  house  being  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  legislative 
council  of  nine  members,  which  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  eighteen  chosen  by  the  lower  house. 

A«  early  as  1794  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  boasted  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  library  and  several  valuable  works  of  art,  although  a  large  i^roportiou 
of  the  original  French  settlers  were  unable  to  read.  In  1811  there  were  two  schools 
in  the  little  city,  one  kept  by  a  young  lawyer  who  afterwards  became  chief  justice 
of  the  State,  the  other  by  a  Frenchman,  J.  B.  Tradeau,  who  held  on  for  fifty  years, 
from  1774  to  1825.  But  all  these  were  private  institutions.  *' As  yet  there  was  no 
Buch  thing  in  the  Territory  as  a  public  school."  In  1811  the  Catholic  College,  now 
the  St.  Louis  University,  was  founded  in  St.  Louis.  In  1817  the  first  step  was  taken 
toward  organization  for  public  school  purposes  in  the  city,  one  member  of  the  board 
being  the  rising  young  politician,  Thomas  H.  Benton.  But  for  twenty-one  years 
longer  the  eflbrt  was  directed  chiedy  to  carrying  on  the  almost  hopeless  suit  for  the 
recovering  of  the  vacant  lands  ceded  to  the  city  by  Congress.  In  1820  the  State  had 
rcrelved  the  usual  grant  of  public  domain  for  common  schools  and  a  university, 
with  the  addition  of  valuable  ''saliuo  lands"  at  a  later  period.  It  was  1838,  and 
*' after  much  contention,'*  bcforii  the  first  imblic  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  State  University  was  established  in  a  very  moderate  way  at  Columbia  in  1844. 
The  common  school  domain  consisted  of  1,199,137  acres,  with  46,000  acres  for  a  univer- 
sity. It  was  not  until  1812  that  the  first  public  schoolhouso  was  erected  in  St.  Louis,  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000.  By  1835  the  legislature  moved  for  a  survey  of  school  lands  lu  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  But  few  township  schools  were  established  before  1S37. 
In  1843,  when  the  State  had  a  population  of  400,000,  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot,  long  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  educational  men  of  Missouri,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut 
that  *^  there  was  no  public  school  system  in  St.  Louis."  There  were  four  public 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with  500  pupils;  their  management  was  almost  entirely 
loft  to  the  teachers,  although  nominally  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  directors 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  great  expectation  from  the  landed  property,  still  m  the 
courts,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  progrcf-s  of  education,  an  income  of  $4,000  being  alL 
that  could  be  secured,  while  the  jiresent  arrangement  was  utterly  inefiicient  for  the 
public  demand.  There  were  100  children  m  Catholic  and  Protestant  i>arochial 
schools.  ''There  were  80,000  people  in  St.  Louis  before  there  was  anything  done  in 
behalf  of  public  instruction."  Indeed  the  historian  declares:  *' Up  to  1842  Mis- 
souri, despite  the  patriotic  injunctions  of  her  citizens  to  the  contrary,  had  dono  but 
little  to  favor  the  cause  of  popular  education. '^ 

In  1839  Boone  County  obtained  the  university  at  Columbia  by  the  payment  of 
$117,900,  and  $70,000  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  seminary  lands.  In  1840  build- 
ings were  erected;  but  for  twenty-five  years  the  legislature  gave  no  support.  Uni- 
versity lands,  then  sold  ^'  for  a  song,"  are  now  valued  at  $4,500,000.  It  was  nine  years 
before  the  university  was  really  on  its  feet.  In  1834-35  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate 
tho  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands  granted  for  schools.  In  1839  a  State  system 
of  schools  was  established  by  a  law  creating  a  superintendent,  6  to  18  being  the 
school  age,  and  in  1842  thirteen  counties  of  the  State  received  school  money.  In 
1843  10,000  and  in  1844  21,000  pupils  were  in  attendance  on  the  schools.  By  1850  the 
number  had  risen  to  73,000,  with  a  distribution  of  $27,000. 
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But  tlie  ''conclusion  of  the  whole  matter''  was  that  up  to  1840,  twenty  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  State,  with  such  opportunities  as  wore  granted  to  no  Western 
Common  wealthy  Missouri  still  ''lingered,  shivering  on  the  brinl^,  and  feared  to 
launch  away''  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  public  schooling  of  her  children.  The 
loud  call  to  the  leadership  of  the  new  West,  through  the  location  of  the  possible 
metropolis  of  the  Kopublic  near  the  junction  of  her  two  great  rivers,  had  been  thrown 
away  for  the  poor  privilege  of  adding  another  to  the  roll  of  slave-holding  Common- 
wealths. Outside  of  St.  Louis  and  a  few  rising  cities  and  towns  the  common  schools 
had  little  success,  even  till  the  coming  on  of  tho  civil  war.  But  no  State  has  more 
splendidly  demonstrated  the  determination  of  tho  American  people,  through  what- 
ever difficulties  and  delays,  to  educate  the  children  for  American  citizenship  than 
Missouri  during  the  past  twenty -five  years,  nobly  redeeming  the  promise  of  her 
original  constitution  of  1820,  which  leads  off  in  this  prophetic  strain : 

Article  VI.— 0/  education. 

Section  1.  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encourafjed  in  this 
State;  and  the  general  assembly  phall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  dam- 
age such  lands  as  have  been  or  hereafter  may  bo  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  m  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  m  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  tho  grant. 
One  school  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  towushix).as  soon  as  x)racticablo  and 
necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  bo  taught  gratis. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  tho  improvement  of  such 
lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  tho  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  tho  funds  accruing  from  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
;\  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  bo,  to  provide  citeotual 
means  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  improvement  and  permanent 
security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  iustitution. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Washington  that  in  his  first  message  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States  he  should  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  of 
the  educational  question,  and  in  his  own  guarded  way  suggest  tho  direct  interference 
of  the  National  Legislature  in  its  favor.  Tho  founding  and  occupation  of  tho  city 
bearing  his  name  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  more  positive  and  practical  presentation 
of  his  edueational  views.  Uo  had  long  pondered  tho  lurking  danger  of  the  obstinate 
differences  of  nationality,  sect,  and  section  to  the  new  Republic,  and  through 
tho  exasperating  and  discouraging  experiences  of  the  war  period  had  learned  how 
easy  it  might  be  to  destroy  a  Union  not  half  ai)X)reciated  by  the  masses  and  fought 
over  with  bitterness  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  His  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington  where  tho  promis- 
ing young-  men  of  all  portions  of  the  country  could  bo  educated  together  into  a 
patriotic  pride  and  affection  for  their  whole  country  through  observation  of  the 
operations  of  tho  Federal  Government  that  might  bo  a  daily  instruction  in  good 
citizenship  and  a  preparation  for  a  public  career.  At  his  death  he  left  what  seemed 
at  the  time  and  under  the  i)romiso  of  tho  investment  a  generous  sum  in  the  stock  of 
a  i^rojected  canal  for  tho  establishment  of  such  an  institution  of  the  higher  learning. 

But  tho  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  success  of  a  project  so  broad  and  beneficent. 
Each  section  of  the  country  had  already  built  up  its  own  school  of  the  superior 
education.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  and  Mary,  with  other  colleges  of  less  note,  were  buttressed  by  an  environ- 
ment of  academical  seminaries,  each  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  representing  ono  of 
the  great  rival  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  country.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
ascertain  what  has  become  of  this  donation  of  Washington,  or  if  indeed  it  ever  rep- 
Tosented  a  definite  value.    The  fate  of  the  original  plan  of  a  national  imiversity  at 
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the  National  Capital  was  prophetic  of  all  separate  attempts  in  the  same  direction. 
While  numerous  schools  of  various  grades  have  boldly  assumed  the  name  "national/' 
no  institution  of  learning  has  yet  been  established  in  Washington  to  whose  merits 
the  rapidly  increasing  fraternity  of  colleges  and  universities  has  done  homage  as 
the  legitimate  head  of  the  American  system  of  niniversal  education. 

But  could  Washington  have  foreseen  the  present  condition  of  educational  affairs  in 
the  great  and  beautiful  city  that  bears  his  name,  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century^  even  he  might  have  acknowleilged  that  in  all  essential  respects  the 
National  Capital  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  university  in  a  way  that  no  institu- 
tion of  learning,  however  famous,  could  be.  With  its  excellent  system  of  common 
schools,  probably  in  general  efficiency  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  American  city,  and 
in  some  respects,  notably  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  the  be^t  in  the 
Union;  the  Catholic  College  at  Greorgetown,  with  Columbian  and  Howard  univer- 
sities already  established;  the  group  of  private  denominational  and  professional 
schools;  the  national  library,  now  sure  of  a  permanent  home,  with  the  numerous  and 
valuable  collections  of  books  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government;  the 
gathering  of  scientitic  men  of  national  reputation  in  connection  with  Qovernmental 
operations ;  the  National  Museum  and  Smithsonian  Institution ;  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court;  the  development  of  music  and  establishment  of  one 
valuable  gallery  of  art;  the  great  variety  of  associations,  clubs,  and  groups  of  edu- 
cational people  for  mutual  improvement;  the  residence  of  the  official  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  development  of  the  most  characteristic  type  of 
American  society — all  these  and  other  agencies  working  together,  with  the  great  plans 
for  at  least  two  now  universities  rapidly  unfolding,  make  the  city  of  Washington 
to-day  the  most  important  arrangement  for  that  all-ronnd  education  which  will  realiee 
the  ideal  of  American  citizenship  that  filled  the  soul  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

But  this  latter  day  achievement  is  largely  the  result  of  intiuences  that  have  come 
to  the  front  since  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war,  which,  among  other  things,  changed 
Washington  from  a  provincial  to  a  national  capital.  The  District  of  Columbia  was 
ori;j^iually  composed  of  two  essentially  southern  colonies  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Georgetown,  the  oldest  of  these,  was  a  rural  settlement  of  Mary- 
laud  people  as  early  as  17.51.  The  legislature  condemned  60  acres  of  land  at  the 
falls  of  the  Potomac  River,  out  of  which  80  lots  were  assessed,  at  a  valuation  of  $280 
each,  George  Beall,  the  original  owner  of  the  territory,  protesting  to  the  last  against 
the  summary  proceeding,  but  taking  two  lots  by  choice,  on  the  principle  of  "better 
saving  a  little  than  being  totally  demolished."  But  having  treated  it«elf  to  this 
sensation  at  first,  the  little  town  subsided  into  an  educational  slumber  of  sixty  years 
before  its  people  moved  in  behalf  of  po[iular  education.  In  1799  Georgetown  College, 
the  first  Catholic  college  in  the  original  Union,  at  first  only  an  academical  school, 
was  founded  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  although  it 
was  not  till  1815  that  it  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  confer  degrees. 

Still  this,  the  original  settlement  of  the  District,  was  in  advance  of  Washington 
in  its  appreciatiou  of  the  need  of  popular  education.  In  1810  a  hundred  substantial 
citizens  of  the  place  formed  au  association  "to  secure  the  advantages  of  e<lucation 
according  to  the  system  devised  by  Joseph  Lancaster,"  and  raised  $1,000  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity.  They  memorialized  the  corporation  for  aid,  but  the  first 
substantial  gift  was  a  school  lot  presented  by  Leonard  Neal,  on  which  a  schoolhouse 
was  built  and  dedicated.  The  school  opeueil  in  1811,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ould,  a  teacher  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  This  school,  which 
immediately  gathered  340  children,  was  declared  by  its  master  "the  second  rea- 
Lancasterian  school  in  America." 

But  a  very  natural  prejudice  against  coeducation  instead  of  destroying  the  school 
was  made  the  occasion  for  obtaining  a  gift  of  $1,000  from  the  corporation  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  schoolhouse  to  accommodate  200  of  what  were  gallantly  described 
by  the  directors  as  "the  distinguished  oruaments  of  creation."  This  gift  was  made 
to  extend  over  four  years;  but  meanwhile  the  city  government  consented  to  appro- 
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priate  $1,000  auuually  to  the  scliool  on  couditiou  that  all  poor  childi'eu  should  bo 
educated  free  aud  at  the  close  of  their  schooling  be  bound  out  to  service.  Ample 
arrangements  were  devised  for  supervision  and  reporting.  The  organization  cou- 
tinned  for  nine  years  with  fair  success. 

At  this  point  an  application  for  subsidizing  denominational  religious  schools  was 
made,  but  after  a  trifling  experiment  the  city  rejected  the  policy  aud  thereafter 
went  on  by  the  method  of  supporting  a  public  school  through  the  united  contribu- 
tiouH  of  friends,  collecting  tuition  fees,  and  annual  public  gifts.  For  thirty-two 
years  this  school  upheld  the  cause  of  popular  education,  as  was  done  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1842  the  city  corporation  assumed  its  entire  control,  and  put  it  under 
the  charge  of  a  board  of  **  guardians."  This  date  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  period 
included  in  the  preseut  essay,  and  marks  the  change  in  administration  from  a  private 
society,  aided  by  the  municipality,  to  the  entire  assumption  of  public  education  by 
the  city.  It  is  a  pleasing  record,  such  as  was  furnished  by  few  communities  in  the 
Middle  or  Southern  States  at  a  date  so  early. 

But  iu  the  neighboring  settlement,  which  afterward  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Republic,  the  cause  of  education  did  not  thus  prevail.  From  the  first  the  people's 
school  moved  on  its  laggard  and  wearisome  way,  like  a  vessel  beating  up  the  Poto- 
mac against  a  stiflf  north  wind.  The  District  of  Columbia,  composed  of  Washington, 
Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  was  organized  in  the  year  1800,  each  settlement  under 
its  own  municipal  control.  The  first  charter  of  Washington  in  1802  contained  no 
notice  of  education.  But  iu  1804,  possibly  through  the  influence  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  school  board,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  charter  ''for  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  schools."  An  act 
passed  the  same  year  authorized  the  city  *' to  eKtablish  aud  endow  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  youth."  An  elaborate  statute,  with  an  eloquent  pream- 
ble, provided  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees — seven  to  be  chosen  by 
the  city  council  from  the  body  of  the  citizens  and  six  elected  by  the  contributors  to 
the  school  fund.  The  sum  of  $10  contributed  entitled  the  giver  to  a  vote.  This  board 
was  iustructed  to  receive  contributions  at  home  and  abroad  toward  the  expense  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  avails  of  certain  taxes,  including  the  tax 
on  "slaves  and  dogs,"  to  the  extent  of  $1,500  a  year,  were  available  for  this  pui-pose. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  contributed  the  sum  of  $3,782,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son giving  the  sum  of  $200.  Jefferson  was  elected  president  of  the  board,  with  a 
body  of  twelve  good  men  as  assistants.  In  acceptiug  the  position  he  writes:  '' Sin- 
cerely believing  that  knowledge  promotes  the  happiness  of  man,  1  shall  ever  be  dis- 
posed to  contribute  my  endeavors  to  its  extension." 

We  seem  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Jefferson  in  the  almost  ideal  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion proposed  by  this  first  board  of  trustees.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
*'an  institution  in  which  every  species  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  youth  may  ultimately  be  acquired  iu  three  great  departments."  (1)  There 
should  bo  an  elementary  school  for  instruction  in  the  common  branches;  (2)  a  col- 
lege equivalent  to  a  modern  high  school ;  (3)  a  university  **  in  which  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  attainments  may  be  acquired."  It  was  believed  that  while  the  ele- 
mentary school  would  be  the  special  concern  of  the  District,  the  college  and  univer- 
sity would  commend  themselves  to  the  benevolent  consideration  of  liberal-minded 
people  everywhere,  and  that  national  aid  might  be  hoped  for.  But  a  current  of 
common  sense  seems  to  have  blown  across  the  magnificent  project,  for  it  is  suggested 
that  all  this  must  be  of  gradual  achievement  and  that  the  incredulous  public  should 
not  be  too  severely  tried  by  the  expert.  A  most  eloquent  plea,  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  education  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  was  drawn  up  and  the 
**new  education"  stepped  forth  to  fight  its  way  through  a  long  period  of  indiffer- 
ence and  hostility,  a  battle  virtually  prolonged  for  half  a  century. 

And  for  forty  years  it  was  a  battle  for  life.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had 
the  friends  of  education  in  Washington,  like  those  of  Georgetown,  courageously 
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faced  the  position  and  established  a  proper  system  of  schooling  for  all  classoe  and 
con(  ^ons  of  "whito  folk,  can  not  be  predicted.  As  it  was,  the  laanching  of  a 
schef*io  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  poor,  in  which  the  **  children  of  the  indi- 
gent*' alone  should  receive  free  education  and  the  ''pay  department"  at  best  he  a 
sort  of  uneasy  appendage,  was  sure  to  array  against  itself  not  only  the  prejudice  of 
an  extremely  exclusive  order  of  society,  but,  what  was  even  more  obstructive,  the 
scheme  was  born  with  the  stigma  of  the  ''pauper  school.''  It  was  not  till  1848, 
when  the  city  came  to  itself  and  established  a  system  of  common  schools  for  white 
children  on  the  plan  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  that  any  real  success  was 
achieved. 

The  city  iirst  responded  to  Ihc  enthusiastic  petition  of  the  thirteen  trustees  by  an 
oft'ering  of  $1,500  a  year  from  the  avails  of  certain  taxes  and  fees.  Two  small  schools, 
one  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Capitol,  the  other  the  same  distance  from  the  Whrte 
House,  were  set  up.  Mr.  Bentley  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $500 
a  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  fiees  of  the  tuition  pupils,  out  of  which  ho  was  to 
pay  the  rent  of  his  schoolhouse,  hire  assistant  teachers,  and  meet  all  the  general 
expenses  of  conducting  the  school.  It  was  soon  evident  that  no  school  system 
weighted  like  this  could  live,  and  this  experiment  came  to  a  speedy  collapse  Tbo 
city  soon  reduced  its  appropriation  to  $800  a  year,  and  in  1809  the  two  wore  mer^e<l 
into  one  school.  During  the  first  thirteen  years  the  corporation  had  furnished  bnt 
$10,000,  and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  amounting  to  $4,000,  alone  held  up  the 
scheme.  During  ten  years  twenty  different  teachers  had  been  elected,  only  to  bo 
"starved  out"  or  discouraged  by  the  popular  indifference  to  the  obscure  institution 
that  was  dragging  out  a  feeble  existence  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  proud  little 
capital  on  the  Potomac.  The  board  of  thirteen  trustees  was  a  public  vagrant,  with- 
out a  home,  meeting  anywhere  and  everywhere,  half  the  appointed  sessions  failing 
for  want  of  a  quorum.  Notwithstanding  the  concealment  of  the  names  of  the 
charity  scholars,  the  "pauper"  element  was  an  indelibii  gtigma  that  could  not  be 
overcome. 

Baffled  in  their  effort  to  commend  the  system  to  the  people  of  the  Dis^'-'ct,  the 
trustees  turned  to  Congress  for  "aid  and  comfort,"  only  to  meet  the  same  cold  recep- 
tion. From  1812  to  1828  their  efforts  effected  nothing  but  an  indirect  appropriation 
of  city  fees  collected  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  of  all  escheated  estates. 
A  lottery  was  authorized,  and  by  a  desperate  effort,  at  large  expense  and  the 
incurring  of  a  city  debt,  was  made  to  yield  some  $40,000,  which  has  increased  to  a 
present  fund  of  $60,000.  Until  1818  there  was  an  annual  report  by  the  management. 
But  after  that  there  seems  to  have  been  little  inducement  to  "report  progress,'*  and, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  until  1815,  the  goings  on  of  the  educational  department  are 
to  be  laboriously  gathered  up  from  the  occasional  notices  of  the  press  and  formal 
reference  in  the  city  documents.  In  1820  the  schools  were  declared  to  be  exclusively 
of  the  charity  order,  no  pay  pupils  being  received.  The  whole  story  of  these  years 
is  a  melancholy  record  of  a  board  of  well-intentioned  gentlemen,  working  "against 
the  grain"  of  a  community  that  could  not  bo  lifted  up  to  the  hearty  support  of  a 
scheme  of  charity  education,  virtually  confined  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  In  1836 
a  new  effort  was  mado  to  interest  Congress  by  a  memorial  from  the  three  cities,  with 
the  usual  result. 

It  was  not  till  1840  that  the  schools  found  a  wise  and  persistent  friend  in  the  per- 
son of  Mayor  Seaton.  He  startled  the  good  people  of  Washington  by  the  announce- 
ment that  only  1,200  of  the  5,000  children  of  school  age  were  attending  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  city,  leaving  3,800  out  of  school  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  included  only  the  white  children  and  youths,  for  all  there  was  of  schooling 
for  the  free  colored  folk  was  by  private  and  personal  effort.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  white  population  of  Washington  was  in  the  desperate  state  of  ignorance 
indicated  by  this  startling  record.  But  the  Washington  of  that  early  day  was  not 
the  charming  metropolis  of  the  present.     It  was  a  new  and  disagreeable  town,  far 
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away  from  the  great  centers  of  social  and  cultivated  life,  where  the  wealthy  and 
influential  people  schooled  their  children  elsewhere  and  the  '4owcr  ordon  drifted 
€Mi,  as  in  all  communities  of  similar  type.  The  population  of  the  city  mwet  have 
been  far  less  stable  than  now,  and  the  contentions  of  national  politics  during  those 
exciting  years,  including  the  second  war  with  England  and  tho  nullification  move- 
ment of  1832,  were  doubtless  a  great  hindrance.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  tho 
press  of  the  city  came  to  pay  any  respect  to  the  schools.  In  fact,  a  scheme  of  "pau- 
per education,"  altogether,  including  less  than  1,000  children,  with  no  iit  place  of 
abode,  with  schoolhonses,  books,  and  apparatus  of  the  lowest  order,  would  hardly 
attract  attention  outside  its  own  poor  environment. 

But  the  time  was  favorable  to  a  forward  movement.  Mayor  Seatou  had  tho  good 
sense  to  understand  that  only  by  a  challenge  of  the  town  to  rise  up  and  establish  tho 
American  system  of  universal  education  at  public  cost  could  there  bo  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success-  Tho  fact  that  as  soon  as  this  plan  of  the  mayor  was  plainly  stated 
the  ciiy  responded,  and  in  1844-15  put  on  the  ground  a  system  of  common  schools 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  chief  Northern  States,  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  duo  so  much  to  tho  indifference  ot  tho  people  to  education  as  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petent leadership  that  Washington  liad  so  long  remained  in  the  rear  rank  of  Ameri- 
can cities  in  this  respect. 

In  tho  city  council  Mr.  J.  F.  Halliday  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  system  of  seven 
public  schools,  to  accommodate  3,000  pupils,  and  a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent  on 
all  tho  assessable  property  of  the  city.  This  precipitated  a  sharp  discussion  in  which 
the  poverty  of  the  present  arrangement,  where  200  children  wore  placed  in  surround- 
ings rather  indicating  "a  place  of  i)unishment  for  offenders  than  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion/' was  made  evident.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Caleb  Cushing,  Justice  AVoodbnry, 
and  other  eminent  residents  of  Washington  added  their  powerful  influence  Tho 
result  was  the  passage  of  tho  school  law  of  1844,  by  which  a  board  of  twelve  trustees, 
three  from  each  of  tho  four  wards,  was  chosen  by  the  city  council,  and  $3,612  was 
apx)ropriated  for  erecting  schoolhouscs  and  renting  rooms.  From  this  date  tho  pub- 
lic sftboo^s  of  Washington  had  a  real  existence.  In  the  four  years  following  this 
action  moro  than  $5,000  a  year  was  appropriated.  In  1848  a  tax  of  $1  a  year  was  laid 
on  every  white  male  citizen  for  education,  and  the  board  of  trustees  was  assigned  a 
place  of  meeting  in  the  city  hall. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  m  tho  educational  history  of  tho  national 
capital  is  tho  records  of  the  efforts  of  tho  free  colored  people  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  i)revious  to  1860.  In  the  nineteenth  volume  of  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education  will  bo  found  an  elaborate  treatise  in  which  the  details  of  this 
wonderful  story  aro  set  forth  in  a  way  so  complete  as  to  obviate  tho  necessity  of 
their  repetition.  Of  course  all  this  was  in  tho  lino  of  private  and  Sunday-school 
work,  tho  Sunday  school  at  one  time  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tho  elementary 
education  of  these  people  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  England.  But  so  persistent  was 
this  movement  and  so  thoroughly  did  it  impress  itself  on  the  mass  of  superior  colored 
people  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  tho  remarkable  public-school  movement  in  1862 
which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  system 
of  common  schools  for  this  people  in  Washington  known  in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1807,  two  years  after  tho  earliest  movement  for  schooling  tho  white 
people  of  the  city,  three  men.  Bell,  Franklin,  and  Liverpool,  established  the  first 
school  for  free  negroes  in  the  city  of  Washington.  There  were  then  but  5,000  white 
people  in  the  city,  1,000  slaves,  and  500  free  negroes.  When  wo  consider  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  the  first  public  school  in  Washington  for  white  children  strug- 
gled year  after  year  through  a  sickly  life  with  5,000  people  of  the  *' superior  race" 
behind  it,  we  can  appreciate  the  courage  of  these  three  men,  all  mechanics  and  just 
emancipated  from  slavery,  in  the  establishment  of  their  own  school,  representing 
but  500  people,  with  no  hope  of  public  aid.  Neither  of  these  men  could  read  or 
write.    Bell  was  the  leader  in  the  noble  enterprise.    His  freedom^was  purchased  by 
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his  enslaved  wife  for  $400,  earned  by  market  f^ardcumg,  and  ho  returned  the  favor 
hy  purchasing  her  freedom  out  of  the  first  earnings  of  his  free  labor.  The  teacher 
of  the  school  was  a  Mr.  Lowe,  a  white  man,  and  it  was  continued  for  several  years. 

About  the  same  time  a  Mrs.  Alethia  Tanner,  afterwards  the  housemaid  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  began  a  remarkable  career  of  purchasing,  first,  her  own  freedom,  and  then 
that  of  21  relatives  and  friends,  including  the  Cook  family,  which  has  been  identitied 
with  tho  education  of  their  people  from  the  first.  lu  1818  an  association  of  colored 
folk,  under  the  name  the  Resolute  Beneficial  Society,  established  a  school  which 
first  under  the  instruction  of  a  relative  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  alterwards  of 
John  Adams,  the  first  colored  teacher  in  the  District,  di<l  good  service.  From  that 
day  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  in 
Alexandria,  until  its  retrocession  to  Virginia,  in  1846,  a  series  of  schools  for  these 
people  were  established,  each  with  some  characteristic  of  special  interest.  Several 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  were  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  Southern  white  people  of  recognized  social  standing.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  habit  of  educating  colored  children  in  the  private  schools  for  whites,  and  even 
slaves  Avere  permitted  to  receive  instruction.  The  Sunday  schools  of  the  leading 
churches  had  also  a  colored  department. 

But  all  this  came  to  an  end  in  1832-1834,  when,  as  the  result  of  the  Nat  Turner 
slave  insurrection  in  Virginia,  the  public  mind  in  the  South  was  wrought  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement.  The  schools  of  these  people  in  Washington  were  largely 
broken  up  by  mobs,  the  colored  churches  assailed,  and  several  of  the  leading  teachers 
obliged  to  flee  the  town.  But  nothing  could  suppress  the  determination  of  such  as 
remained,  and  in  due  time  the  schools  came  up,  every  year  better  than  before.  The 
constituency  was  not  large,  the  free  negroes  of  the  District  up  to  1840  not  number- 
ing more  than  6,000.  A  careful  study  of  the  records  of  these  numerous  private  col- 
ored schools  will  show  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  1,000  children  of  school  age 
must  have  been  under  instruction.  The  Catholic  Church  wiis  not  behind  in  this 
movement.  There  was  one  important  school  in  Georgetown  and  another  under  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  an  order  of  colored  women  devoted  to 
the  education  of  their  race,  is  still  an  important  seminary  for  girls.  The  school  of 
Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  teacher  and  clergyman,  was  the  beginning  of  the  valuable  edu- 
cational labors  of  this  family,  one  of  whom  is  the  excellent  superintendent  of  the 
colored  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  this  movement  the  colored  people  were  supported  by  the  sympathy  and  eucour- 
ageil  by  the  aid  of  many  leading  people  of  the  District.  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not 
hesitate  to  publish  his  belief  that  the  African  race  is  capable  of  education  and 
should  be  admitted  to  all  opportunities  of  good  schooling.  In  a  lettcT  to  Benjamin 
Banncker,  a  remarkable  colored  man  of  Maryland,  the  son  of  native  African  parents, 
who,  by  self-education,  became  noted  as  an  author,  mathematician,  and  mechani- 
cian, a  publisher  of  an  almanac^  known  to  the  learned  societies  of  Paris  and  London, 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote:  *' Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs  as  you 
exhibit  that  nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  Cijual  to  those  of  the 
other  colors  of  men,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  them  is  owing  only  to 
the  degraded  condition  of  their  existence  both  in  Africa  and  America.'*  Jefferson 
sent  the  almanac  of  Baniieker  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  as  a ''justification 
against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them;"  and  it  was  quote<l  by 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Wilberforce  in  the  British  Parliament  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  emancipation  and  education  of  the  negro  race. 

Out  of  this  notable  and  most  praiseworthy  effort  of  the  superior  free  colored  people 
to  educate  their  children  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  is  there 
so  fine  a  group  of  educated  and  worthy  families  of  this  race  as  in  Washington.  At 
the  critical  period  of  the  civil  war,  when  thousands  of  emancipated  slaves  were 
thrown  n\)on  the  city,  these  people  came  to  the  front  and  have  been  largely  influen- 
tial in  the  organization  and  highly  successful  management  of  their  department  of 
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the  public  school  system,  in  which  12,000  children  are  now  educated  not  only  iu 
elementary  schools^  bat  with  excellent  high,  normal,  industrial,  and  artistic  train- 
ing, their  teachers  being  paid  the  same  salaries  as  those  of  the  white  race,  with 
schoolhouses  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  Half  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Colnmbia  are  now  paid  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
'which  also  makes  a  generous  yearly  grant  of  money  to  Howard  University,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  known  institutions  for  the  higher  and  professional  education 
of  this  people  in  the  country. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
tho  period  included  in  this  essay.  At  this  decade,  1830-1840,  the  idea  of  the  original 
New  England  system  of  public  instruction,  the  organization,  support,  and  super- 
vision of  a  scheme  of  education  by  the  people,  acting  through  the  ordinary  agencies 
of  local,  colonial,  and  State  government,  had  finally  been  adopt<Hl  by  every  Common- 
-wealth  in  the  New  England,  Central,  and  Northwestern  States;  and  although  none 
of  the  slaveholding  States  had  fully  accepted  the  system,  all  were  cither  partially 
oommitted  to  it,  or  the  e<lucational  public  in  each  of  them— a  steailily  increasing 
factor  in  their  educational  affairs — was  working  along  the  same  line,  gathering  the 
elements  for  the  prodigious  effort  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  common 
school  as  soon  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  universal  education — the  institution  of 
slavery — should  be  removed.  Before  1840  every  American  State  had  either  adopted, 
or  its  educational  public  was  working  toward,  the  ideal  ot  a  common  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  for  the  training  of  the 
children  and  youth  into  good  American  citizenship. 

If  this  story  of  the  origin  of  the  American  common  school  has  been  fitly  told,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  one  original,  characteristic,  and  essential  ideii  is  only  the  appli- 
cation of  the  American  idea  of  government  and  soeiety  to  education.  The  American 
common  school  is  only  the  American  people  keeping  school.  It  is  their  will  and 
pleasure  expressed  through  the  agency  of  a  flexible  majority.  This  is  the  radical 
note  of  difference  between  the  American  and  any  other  type  of  national  education 
in  any  previous  age  or  in  any  European  nation  at  the  present  time.  And  because 
this  U  its  only  essential  characteristic  the  American  common  school  has  this  con- 
spicuous advantage  over  all  other  systems:  It  becomes,  in  its  development,  the 
recipient  of  the  highest  thinking,  aspiration,  and  living  of  a  great  nationality  com- 
posed of  the  most  powerful  and  progressive  elements  of  all  civilized  peoples,  work- 
ing under  the  boundless  encouragements  and  opportunities  of  a  now  world  toward 
the  realization  of  the  broadest  and  most  practical  ideal  of  freedom  consistent  with 
a  safe  and  conservative  order  of  society. 

It  is  not  therefore  essential  that  the  American  common  school  should  be  free  in 
the  sense  of  instruction  without  direct  cost  to  the  pupil,  although,  since  under  all 
conditions  the  indirect  expense  of  schooling  bears  more  heavily  on  the  family  than 
the  public,  it  is  good  policy  to  make  the  public  school  free  to  all.  Neither  is  the 
Bystem  chained  to  any  despotic  or  essential  method  of  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction.  It  "lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being"  in  the  expanding  educational 
consciousness  of  the  whole  people.  Thus,  it  may  with  perfect  consistency  adopt 
much  that  is  excellent  in  the  systems  of  other  peoples,  avail  itself  of  the  fruits  of 
the  largest  educational  experience  everywhere,  and  make  its  own  the  most  admirable 
results  of  the  wisest  thought  and  noblest  achievement  in  all  countries  and  all  times. 
So  that,  ** without  variablenesss  or  shadow  of  turning,''  it  abides  by  its  own  ideal 
that  this  is  the  people's  school.  It  violates  no  radical  American  principle  and  vindi- 
cates its  right  to  '^  claim  the  earth"  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  rude  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the  American  common  school,  as  in  the 
earliest  motions  of  the  colonial  life,  which  was  feeling  after  the  beginnings  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  we  have  seen  that  misapprehensions  and  mistakes  were  inevitable. 
Hence,  no  State  may  claim  exemption  from  criticism  and  none  should  resent  a  correct 
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and  fair  statement  of  its  early  orlucational  history.  For  no  Commonwealth  has 
failed  to  contribute  some  valuable  element  of  thought  in  its  foremost  educators  and 
rich  experience  from  its  various  experiments  in  school-keeping  toward  the  present 
condition  of  educational  alfairs.  In  each  the  educational  public  appeared  in  duo 
season  and  became  an  inevitable  and  vital  feature  in  the  life  of  the  State,  wrought 
in  its  own  way,  and  finally  triumphed.  And  the  most  eignificaut  fact  is  that  this 
victory  was  often  achieved  in  a  style  inexplicable  to  the  educational  pedant,  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  schemes  and  predictions  of  the  great  educational  theorist,  in  a 
way  that  can  only  bo  appreciated  by  him  who  believes  m  the  American  idea  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  whole  people  under  the  direction  of  a  gracious  Divine 
Providence. 

The  opening  decade  of  the  second  half  century  of  the  Republic  became  mem- 
orable as  the  period  of  the  great  American  revival  of  universal  education.  Under 
this  great  uplift  of  i^ublic  sentiment,  through  the  direction  of  the  most  notable 
group  of  educational  leaders  that  had  appeared  in  the  country,  the  local  district 
elementary  school  of  the  old  time  evolved  into  the  graded  common  school  of  the 
later  years;  was  immensely  extended  and  enriched  in  all  its  departments;  was 
especially  improved  in  its  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  chiefly  through 
native  genius  and  experience,  gradually  by  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  best 
European  methods  to  home  use,  and  largely  under  the  pronounced  influence  of  the 
State  normal  schools,  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  was  a  veritable 
people's  revival,  in  which  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  masses  in  every  State  were 
aroused,  educated,  and  confirmed  in  the  conviction  of  their  imperative  right  aud 
duty  to  provide  the  best  for  the  children. 

One  may  see  how  this  fruitful  period  of  reform  in  education  found  its  grand 
culmination  in  the  generation  that  followed  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war.  Then, 
first,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  renewed  and  reconstructed  nationality,  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  had  free  course,  ran,  and  was  glorified  through  the  entire  area 
of  the  Republic.  And  very  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  older  StJites,  in  which 
the  conflict  for  universal  education  had  been  most  involved  and  prolonged,  now  came 
to  the  front  in  the  most  decisive  way  and  in  some  respects  surpassed  all  the  original 
States.  And  the  South,  that  so  long  remained  outside  the  expanding  circle  of  the 
common  school,  has  responded  to  the  cry  of  the  children  during  the  past  twenty 
years  by  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  the  organization  and  support  of  pop- 
ular education  recorded  in  history. 

To  the  careful  reader  of  this  **  great  and  wondrous  story,"  who  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  American  idea,  there  can  bo  no  conclusion  possible  save  a  profound  confi- 
dence in  the  American  gospel  of  universal  education,  and  an  abiding  faith  that 
under  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence  the  American  people  is  now  summoned  to  the 
apostleship  of  this  gospel  in  a  career  only  now  well  begun. 

[Note. — The  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1792  contained 
the  provision  for  education,  afterwards  adopted  iu  the  revised  constitution  in  1831, 
directing  the  legislature  "to  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
promoting  arts  and  sciences,"  was  inadvertently  omitted;  also,  on  page  276  the  name 
Lyon  should  be  spelled  Ligon. — A.  D.  M.] 
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References  to  preceding  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  winch 
this  subject  has  been  treated :  In  annual  reports,  1870,  pp.  541, 542;  1871,  pp.  668- 
677;  1872,  pp.  liii-lvii,  820-887;  1873,  pp.  Ixxxviii-xciv,  729-763;  1874,  pp.  Ixxxvii- 
xcii,  753-793;  1875, pp. civ-cvii, 797-883;  1876, pp.  cxxiii-cxxv, 777-779;  1877,  pp. 
cxxxi-cxlii,  583-585;  1878,  pp.  cxxii,  599-600 ;  1879,  pp.  clvii-clviii,  618-619;  1880, 
pp.  clxvi-clxvii,  738-741 ;  1881,  pp.  cci-cciv,  668-671 ;  1882-83,  pp.  clxxxv-clxxxviii, 
694-699;  1883-84,  pp.  clxxxiii-clxxxiv,  724-737;  1884-85,  pp.  ccxxix-ccxxx,  691- 
782;  1885-86,  pp.  716-719;  1886-87,  pp.  901-972;  1887-88,  pp.  1031-1039;  1892-93, 
pp.  575-583,  691-1014;  1893-94,  pp.  1503-1504;  1895-96,  pp.  339-599.  See  also  in 
each  report  statistics  of  libraries  of  schools  and  colleges.  Eefer  also  to  ludex  lu 
each  annual  report  from  1888-89  to  1895-96  for  libraries  m  foreign  couu tries. 

In  special  reports  and  circulars  of  information;  1876,  Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  history,  condition,  and  management.  Part  I,  edited  by 
S.  R.  Warren  and  S.  N.  Clark,  pp.  xxxv,  1187;  Rules  for  a  printed  Dictionary 
Catalogue,  Part  II,  by  C.  A.  Cutter,  pp.  89;  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1880, 
College  Libraries  as  Aids  to  Instruction,  by  Justin  Winsor  and  Otis  H.  Robin- 
son, pp.  27;  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1881,  Construction  of  Library  Build- 
ings, by  William  Poole,  pp.  26;  1881,  Library  Aids,  by  Samuel  Green,  pp.  10; 
1886,  Statistics  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  pp.  98,  reprinted  from 
1884-85  annual  report;  1886,  Special  Report,  New  Orleans  Exposition  1884-85, 
pp.  650-655;  1891,  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  by  Charles  A.  Cutter,  pp. 
140;  third  edition,  with  corrections  and  additions,  reprinted  from  the  1876 
special  roport;  Circular  of  Information  No.  7,1893,  Statistics  of  Public  Libra- 
ries in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (in  1891),  by  Weston  Flint,  pp.  213;  1893, 
Catalogue  of  A.  L.  A.  Library,  5,000  volumes,  for  a  popular  library,  pp.  592; 
1896,  Papers  prepared  for  the  World's  Library  Congress,  hold  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  edited  by  Melvil  Dewey,  pp.  691-1014,  reprinted  from  annual 
report  1892-93. 

The  public  library  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  forces  in  modern  educational 
progress.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  con- 
stantly emphasized  the  importance  of  these  institutions  as  aids  to  instruction.  In 
every  annual  report  from  1867-68  to  the  present  year  has  appeared  information 
relating  to  college  and  school  libraries,  and  periodically  the  Bureau  has  published 
detailed  statistics  of  public  libraries.  The  aunual  report  for  1870  contained  a  list 
of  161  principal  libraries  not  including  college  libraries.  The  report  for  1872  con- 
tained a  list  of  1,080  libraries  of  1,000  or  more  volumes.  A  special  effort  was  made 
in  1875  to  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  300  volumes 
and  over.  The  list  as  printed  in  the  report  for  that  year  included  3,648  libraries, 
and  of  these,  2,039  had  1,000  or  mo.-e  volumes.  This  list  was  also  published  in  the 
great  special  report  issued  by  this  oflScc  in  1876.  That  report  was  a  volume  of  about 
1,200  pages  devoted  to  *' Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America,  their 
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History,  Condition,  and  Management."  The  volume  contained  39  chapters  by  as 
many  as  twenty  eminent  specialists  in  subjects  relating  to  libraries.  In  the  annual 
report  for  1884-^  was  published  a  list  of  5,338  libraries  of  300  or  more  volume! , 
2,988  of  these  libraries  had  1,000  or  more  volumes.  This  list  was  reprinted  iu  a 
pamplilet  of  about  100  pages.  A  valuable  chapter  of  about  70  pages  appeared  in 
the  1886-87  report  devoted  to  "Libraries  in  the  United  States/'  The  statistics  of 
1,779  libraries  were  published  in  seven  tables,  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Free  public 
lending  libraries,  (2)  free  public  reference  libraries,  (3)  free  public  school  libraries, 
(4)  free  corporate  lending  libraries,  (5)  libraries  of  clubs,  associations,  etc.,  (6)  sub- 
scription cori)orate  libraries,  and  (7)  circulating  libraries  proper.  In  1893  this 
Bureau  published  20,000  copies  of  a  circular  of  information  of  213  pages,  giving 
the  statistics  of  3,503  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  1,000  volumes  and 
over.  The  statistics  collected  were  for  the  year  1891.  Also  in  1893  the  Bureau  pub- 
lished 20,000  copies  of  "Catalogue  of  A.  L.  A.  Library,  5,000  volumes  for  a  public 
library  selected  by  the  American  Library  Associatioi:  and  shown  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition."  So  great  was  the  demand  for  this  publication  that  a  sec- 
oud  edition  was  printed  in  1896.  This  special  report  contained  about  600  pages. 
The  papers  prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  lor  its  annual  meeting 
held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  read  before  the  World's  Library  Congress  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  were  printed  in  the  Education  Keport  for  1892-93.  These 
papers,  which  were  prepared  by  about  twenty  leading  members  of  the  association, 
occupy  324  pages  of  the  above-mentioned  report,  pages  691-1014.  A  small  edition 
of  the  matter  was  reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  One  of  the  most  popular 
publications  of  this  Bureau  is  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  which  was 
published  iu  1876  as  Part  II  of  the  special  library  report  of  that  year.  The  third 
edition  was  published  iu  1891  in  a  pamphlet  of  140  pages.  The  special  report  issued 
by  this  Bureau  in  1886  on  **  Educational  Exhibits  and  Conventions  at  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884-85,"  contained 
much  valuable  matter  in  relation  to  libraries.  This  report  is  now  out  of  print,  as 
are  all  the  earlier  reports  above  mentioned.  In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  college 
and  school  libraries  published  every  year  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Bureau  since 
1870,  many  of  the  reports  have  contained  valuable  facts  concerning  libraries  in 
foreign  countries.    This  is  particuhuly  true  of  the  reports  from  1888-89  to  18^-96. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1896. 

Five  yeai*s  having  elapsed  since  the  collection  of  statistics  of  public  libraries  pub- 
lished in  Circular  of  Information  No.  7, 1893,  this  Bureau  sent  out  under  date  of  April 
1,  1896,  forms  of  inquiry  to  all  the  libraries  reporting  to  this  office  in  1891  and  to 
several  thousand  others.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  names  of  all  the  libraries 
in  the  United  Statues,  but  it  was  the  purpose  to  publish  a  list  of  only  public  and  school 
libraries  having  1,000  or  more  volumes.  Nearly  10,000  addresses  were  obtained  and 
from  this  number  about  8,000  responses  were  received.  The  number  of  libraries 
reporting  1,0(X)  or  more  volumes  was  4,026;  the  number  reporting  less  than  1,000 
volumes  but  not  less  than  300  was  3,167,  while  nearly  1,000  had  fewer  than  300  vol- 
umes eaeh.  To  obtain  the  8,000  reports  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  15,000  blank 
forms  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  August.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  librarians  responded  promptly,  and  many  hundreds  ignored  the  second  and  even 
the  third  requests  for  information.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  most  of  the  libraries 
from  which  no  returns  could  be  obtained  were  so  small  that  those  in  charge  of  them 
did  not  deem  them  of  suffieient  importance  to  be  included  in  the  list.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  list  of  4,026  public  and  school  libraries  published  in  this  report 
includes  very  nearly  all  the  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  1,000  or  more 
volumes.     (See  page  366.) 
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Tabus  1. — Summary  of  statUtica  of  puhliCy  socifty,  and  school  Uhraries  of  1^000  volumes 

and  over  in  1896. 

NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  TOLFMES. 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States 

North  Atlanti'-.  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sooth  Central  Division  . . 
Xorth  Central  Division.. 
"Western  1)1  vision 

Korth  AUantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  llaropstiire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Ck>luinbi» 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

N  orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  — 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  ... 
l^orth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming  

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUb 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wft-xhington 

Oregon 

California 


Increase  nince  1891. 

Libraries 
report- 

Volumes. 

Paiiipbletu. 

' 

Per  cent 

ing 

Libraries. 

Volumes. 

ber  of 

volumes. 

4,026 

33,  051,  872 

6.444  788 

523 

7.  074. 229 

27.23 

2,000 

17  647.  723 

2  801  270 

231 

3.  893,  631 

28  31 

822 

4, 015.  U87 

966.999 

18  1 

614  269 

18  06 

255 

1,  360.  451 

215.  856 

26 

238.085 

21.  21 

1. 195  ^ 

8, 016.  780 

1  250  :<42 

175 

1  756,970 

28.07 

254 

2,011,831 

210.  321 

73 

571.  274 

39.66 

93 

642,666 

100  443 

7  " 

107.288 

24.67 

122 

595.  800 

108  887 

35 

170  870 

43  25 

67 

359.  213 

13.  827 

16 

85.  702 

31  33 

494 

5,  450.  397 

1  231  953 

32 

997.626 

22.40 

74 

580  305 

95  950 

7 

113  072 

24.20 

15i 

1, 102  082 

214.  406 

28 

216.  tS3 

24.47 

672 

5,251,347 

563  914 

101 

1.289,499 

32  55 

94 

801.  152 

116.327 

4 

159  466 

24.85 

330 

2.  964,  761 

355,564 

1 

744  455 

33.53 

14 

83,  763 

15,264 

0 

15,230 

22.22 

67 

985  330 

127.660 

2 

143  156 

17 

55 

1,  793.  910 

735  231 

5 

300  855 

20.15 

50 

841.225 

31  550 

5 

686 

.20 

10 

46  137 

7  548 

4 

11,157 

31.90 

40 

218.  757 

16  192 

2 

52.516 

31.59 

82 

232,  418 

9.372 

1 

47  936 

25  98 

41 

270.041 

19.  262 

0 

46,208 

20  64 

13 

4:j  506 

4  920 

a\ 

a  3. 475 

O7.40 

47 

318,  661 

27,739 

a  12 

3.924 

L25 

62 

318,571 

29.436 

13 

96  100 

48.20 

•28 

117.J37 

35.  121 

5 

21.  171 

22.02 

31 

166.870 

23.915 

2 

39,556 

81  07 

27 

212.  828 

46  431 

al 

33  610 

18.75 

39 

131  222 

13  804 

12 

44.619 

61  52 

17 

87  600 

37,502 

6  \ 

o4.  600 

a4.89 

2 

6.  157 

1  200 

2 

6,157 

2 

2.205 

708 

al 

al  561 

a  41. 45 

ao2 

1, 587,  891 

205. 754 

29 

329  455 

26.18 

107 

654,651 

53.357 

9 

12J>  825 

24.74 

214 

1,822.580 

447  168 

U 

181.451 

11.06 

153 

975  031 

70,455 

18 

248  765 

34  25 

102 

626  442 

132,224 

22 

178.  539 

39  86 

75 

467  ;  97 

46.364 

22 

167  634 

5,-)  92 

113 

607  765 

56.339 

24  1 

176.  070 

40  79 

104 

68G  955 

115.355 

11 

159,  445 

30  23 

6 

23  682 

3.100 

4 

15.802 

200  53 

14 

84,863 

10  bU 

5  , 

14.  277 

69  35 

42 

226.  743 

26,093 

13 

58.492 

34.76 

63 

302. 780 

8.J.569 

7 

97,  215 

47.  29 

13 

69  222 

9,892 

8! 

48  083 

227.46 

4 

23.  785 

3,200 

1 

4.  48,') 

23.  24 

34 

300,990 

20.318 

11 

178  923 

140.  58 

6 

13  273 

3,200 

1 

2,119 

19 

4 

17  472 

250 

1 

2.472 

10.48 

11 

49,  ,582 

18.  002 

5 

24,  8,')6 

100  53 

6 

49,  989 

2.  240 

0 

11.774 

30  81 

5 

13,  02:1 

10, 230 

8  1 

7.023 

117.  U5 

20 

76.646 

19.380 

1^  . 

:{5, 640 

86  iU 

16 

90,190 

6,628 

1  1 

24,646 

37.  UO 

85 

1,  307.  050 
aDucreaise. 

116,981 

31 

231,253 

21.48 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  statisiics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000  volwnes 

and  over  in  1896, 

VOLUMES  AND  PAMPHLETS  ADDED  AND  BOOKS  ISSUED. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


-.      United  States.. 

North  Atlantic  Divi 

'    sion 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
:  -■   sion 

South  Central  Divl- 

f    sion 

North  Central  Divi- 
;     810U 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion : 

Maino 

Now  Harapshiro . . . 

Vermont 

Massachuset  ts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

.  New  Jersey 

'  Pennn vlvania 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
~.    sion: 
■*  Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

N^orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

'(leorjiia 

i  Florida 

[South  Central  Divi- 

. '  sion : 

.  "Kentucky 

'  Tennessco 

Alabama 

MissiHHippi 

I^uisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorj-  .. 
North  Central  Divi- 
1,        8ion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


2,160  |116,248  2,851    1,591,881 


Periodicals. 


<n  be 

ua  ft 


I 


Volumes  added 
during  the  year 


S  a 


,0  p. 
13 


_i_ 


1,053 

158 

130 

672 
153 


48 
66 
32 

287 
40 
S3 

300 
54 

173 


1,550 

1,402 

973 

14, 351 
1,945 
4,066 

18,119 
3,621 
9,035 


101 

2.852 

3,296 

1,244 

118 

834 

376 

&42 

171 


517 
,297 
534 
427 
403 
379 
271 
127 
12 


1,505 

198 

149 

832 
167 


74 
90 
51 

406 
58 

110 

433 
53 

227 


31 
20 
17 
18 
14 
25 

2  I 
1 


122 

7,075 

145 

51 

1,604 

64 

119 

8.016 

144 

73 

3.336 

116 

57 

7.443 

73 

49 

2,188 

58 

73 

2,553 

75 

56 

2,284 

07 

2 

105 

3 

8 

261 

11 

26 

1,120 

33 

30 

2,380 

43 

10 

1.040 

9 

1 

43 

2 

22 

1,399 

26 

3 

72 

4 

2 

CO 

3 

5 

179 

7 

0 

320 

5 

4 

234 

5 

13 

585 

13 

13 

618 

12 

74 

4,162 

81 

883, 121 

120,586 

48,909 

428, 781 
110, 404 


21,027 
26,283 
15, 761 

249,986 
24.440 
70, 751 

249,985 
43,987 

180,901 


4,587 

34,380 

42.723 

13,026 

1,667 

5,763 

3,057 

13,865 

2,018 


10, 657 
6,428 
4.939 
5,017 
6,041 
5.001 
10,312 
574 
40 


62, 945 
23, 447 
96,588 
59.965 
40, 944 
37.300 
31,569 
36,354 
1,488 
3,892 
15,548 
18,  741 

7,536 

830 

21,128 

1.056 

230 

980 

2,069 

1,915 

4,769 

3,907 

65,984 


Pamphlets 

added  during 

the  year. 


4>  a 
So 

^    P4 


5 

B 
'A 


Books  issued  for 
homo  use. 


11 

13 


B 

0 


1,303   439,412  jl.852   35,075,055 


015  1235,  W7 

i 
104  I  54,  038 

I 
90     22, 3i4 

396  I  88.398 
92  I  38. 115 


23 
34 
16 

159 
24 
49 

189 
27 
94 


1,088  19,407,838 

89  I  1.303,619 

41  185,080 

541  ill.  476, 578 

03  j  2,701,934 


I 


16,822 
7,901 
3,208 

65,409 
5,389 

16,  674 

49.897 
9,919 

60,668 


1,758 

9,660 

36.727 

1,601 

883 
1.126 

665 
1,568 

650 


20 
16 
12 
13 
10 
14 
10 
1 


3,676 
1, 925 
2.325 
2.324 
4,450 
1,988 
4,426 
1,200 


49 

74 
37 

336 
51 
89 

287 
38 

127 


03  I  15,047 
29  I  5,443 
06  !  17,  678 
43  I  6,201 
6,634 
4,480 
7,441 
10, 001 
600 
1,142 
6,020 
6,211 


27 
29 
43  I 
39 

2  I 

0 

22 
27 


932 

390 
2,033 

700 

95 

1,046 

273 

3,705 

3,665 

1,480 

23,770 


51 

101 

85 

50 

32 

50 

38 

1 

0 

19 

27 


600,976 

098,295 

310.  304 

0, 796, 970 

534.089 

1,480,748 

4. 525. 641 

1, 290, 171 

3, 254, 042 


149. 001 
706,006 
148,  576 
90,987 
58, 616 
27,651 
34,054 
81,764 
6,064 


27,144 
02,432 

8.797 
10,855 

1,896 
62.561 
11.401 


Books  issofd 

for  use 

in  library. 


u  n 
x-p 


B 


594  I  7,706,83C 


295  2, 349. 927 

39  310,095 

19  128,288 

198  4, 330. 106 


43 


2. 088. 278 

813, 191 

3,039,273 

1,464,103 

905, 040 

946. 628 

565,452 

894,  391 

1,257 

28,710 

445,824 

253,831 

180,807 

10.980 

475,  490 


14,  624 

17,253 

1,540 

132. 645 

46,  761 

1,821,634 


14 

10 
6 

61 
9 

17 
123 

15 

40 


587.517 


82.054 
102,568 

20.875 
373, 021 

35  815 

49.123 
,238.708 

47.806 
399,357 


1.545 
141. 247 

148.  or. 

3,413 
12,908 
880 
250 
1,216 
1,470 


55.711 
33  181 
6,061 
800 
23.441 
8.589 
500 


549,157 
333,996 
,992.736 
070,077 

45,612 
327.937 

49,358 
244,239 


1.453 
81,129 
28,411 

60,586 

1,2W 

29,785 

850 


18,620 

1,800 

5.800 

16,107 

380 

452,389 
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Table  3. — SHmmary  of  atatisiics  of  pnhUCy  society ^  and  school  libraries  of  1,000  voJiimea 

and  over  in  1890. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT-CLASSIFICATION. 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States  .... 

North  A  tlantlc  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 


Own  or  rent  ,  ^.^^^l^^t^l^t'   j    Tree  or  suh.crip 
buUdings.       ation  or^by^corpora.  ^j^^ 


I     Circulating  or 
'         reference. 


765 

464 
65 
26 


2,713 


287   1,249 


^'orth  Central  Division.  180    *.„ 
"U'estcm  Division 30  !  48 


Nortti  At  Ian  tic  Division; 

Maine 

New  Uampshiro 

Vermont 

MoAsachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky f  15 

Tenneasto j    4 

Alabama '  — 

Mississippi '     1 

Louisiana i    5 

Texas  

Arkansa.") I    1 

Oklahunm 

Indian  Territory ' 

North  Central  Division :' 

Ohio '  32 

Indiana '  18 

Illinois '  43 

Michigan 24 

Wisconsin '  12 

Minnesota I    4 

Iowa 24 

Missouri I    0 

North  Dakota ' 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska i    4 

Kansas ,  10 

Western  Division :  | 

Montana 3 

Wyoming — 

Colorndo I    3 

New  Mexico I     3 

Arizona 

T  tah •..-, 

Nevada 3 


236 
215 
837 
170 


1.147  ,2,346 


600 
41 
25 

405 
73 


,112 
216 
183 


14 


^H 


to 

1 

1 

fl 

? 

fli* 

ii 

c. 

8. 

"a 

ft 

1 

1 

I 

A 

% 

CC 

'■ 

'^ 

p 

'A 

519  !l,558  '635   772  'l.OGl    142   705   2,  6C0  |  379 


028  1276  ;364 

04  i 


62  I      63  I  71  • 
47         64 


4^2   216   :I01    1.348     135 


134  I  17  I  78  r  173  i 
81  ,  11  .  77  I     122 


,     -.I      ,  V«     I     50  60      i  Oi      ,      JL  11      I  X^^ 

...}   94   424  209  230  '  332  92  197   gOl 

52  j     156 


54 
45 

105 
40 


Idaho  . 
Washington. 

Oregon 

Calflomla... 


21 

7 

23 

....      1 

22 

....    10 

14 

....'    2 

1 

1 

1 

128 

28 

55 

9 

122 

5 

87 

0 

42    .... 

16  1 

44    .... 

1  , 

08  L... 

8 

77    .... 

11  1 

3    .... 

1 

8    .... 

3  ' 

25    .... 

2 

37  !.... 

4 

.^ 

? 

17 

7 

4 

1 

I 

6    .... 

3 

6 

4 

.... 

1 

8  '.... 

6 

14 

1 

73 

1 

20 

13 
25 

H  t 
6 
10    . 


17 

15 
9  i 
6  I 

10 

10 
9 


1 


52     40  ,  48 

44  ■  15  I  10 
88  I  30  39 
71      13  35  i 

45  I  19  8  1 
24  ;  15  1  10  ! 
39     21  26 
17  j  30  '  18  , 

1  ....i 

8  1 


C2 
29  ! 
67  I 
34  I 
30 
20 
27 


3  i 
5  , 
18  ! 


18     11 


I 


1 

8 
18 


I 

IG  I  45 

2  I  20 

12  I  28 

Zi  i  12 

G      17 
8  !  18 
25  , 
1 


27  I      3 

20  20 

15  1 

14  7 
11  3 

15  ^     11 
8    

1  '.'.'.'. 

I 

122  i     19 

72  7 


39  I  10 
I 

o  ! 

j  3; 

3 


10 

2 ; 
11 
1 ' 

2 

2  ' 
4 

8  I 
2 
44 


0  '  10 

1  1 


7  i 
3  . 
2 

5  . 
1    . 


2 

52  I 


2  , 

2 

29  I 


158  : 

104  I 
72 

45  I 
78  ! 
55 

^  1 
10 

34 

48  , 

0 
3 

22  i 
4  ' 
2 

5 ; 

0 
3 

13  I 

13 


16 
14 


14 
2 
2 
2 
5 


28 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  lyOOO  volumet 

and  over  in  189ii, 

GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LIBRAUIE-;. 


States  and  Territories. 


I'nited  States ,1,560 


North  Atlantic  Division 1 

Soiiili  Atlantic  Division 1 

Soutli  Central  Division j 

North  Central  Division 1 

Western  Division | 

North  Atlantic  Division :     i 

Maine 1 

New  Hampshire | 

Vermont I 

MasBnchusetts 

Rhode  Island 

•    Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlnntic  Di minion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

We^t  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Gt^r;;ia 

Florida   

South  Ontral  Division. 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division ; 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soul  h  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wesleru  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Col<»rado 

New  Mexico 

Ariz<ma 

rtnli    

Nevada 

Idaho    

Waslnngton 

Ore-ion 

Caluornia * 


986 
56 
31 

413 
74 


52 
90 
46 
315 
50 
103 
193 


5 
12 

7 
6 
2 
7 

7  ' 
5 

5  I 
7 

6  ' 

2  I 
5  1 
4 

1 


64 
32 
91 
60 
42 
22 
44 
16 

2 

2 
15 
23 

8  ' 

I  i 

10 

}  1 

I 
i 
I 

7 


2  C 


,^  «  •  o 
H  ^  O 


I 


626  54  127  97  '44  23  26  87 


'fl     1       -o 

1  1    S 

«                                        ;^ 

u     t       ,c      1 

.2               •©    85  1 

1 

««       A^. 

'--Si        '-'  o  ' 

Co'          '*-S  ' 

^    ill    ^1 

'i'a 

1 

1 

W 

jg 

84  |14     17    57 

78 

CO 

14 

10 

i« 

115 
95  . 

122  I 
247 

47  1 


57  50  26     2    10   46 

IJ  11  5   19  I  2     7 

5  3  2,- 

34  29  11     2 

18  4 


I- 


6  4 
5  26 
3     4 


56  ' 
6 

U 
3 


3   43    42   U7 

3  b  b  5 
1  ...  2  . 
6     5    22    16 

4  1  4  1  7     2 


I      '   «!o' 


1  I  12 

2  20 
2  I  3 

13  U 


1 

_  2 

10  I....'     1 

2  I....!..., 


2 
.    1 

1  1... 
14  ,10 
1 
1 
9 


4     1 
.   .    2 

'1: 


1 

2     1 
1     1 


19  '.. 


4 

1  1 

I  3 
I  5 

1  I  2  13 
..  1  I  2 
..218 


6     1 

2  ... 

3  .- 
27  ,  1 

2    ... 
15    ... 


1    12 
...    1 


5     2  I  3 
3    .. 
2 


.12 


3     1 


1  I.. 
1  I  2 
...i  2 


1      1 
1    ... 

...!  1 


1 ;. 


...  1    1 

1   1  .... 


2 ;  1 


0  i ....  I 


. .  5  ! 

..,  3 

2  I  4 

..  6 
.2 

1  I  2 

1  2 


3  I. 

r\: 

1 1, 

3  :. 


8    60 

...     6 

..J    5 

1 :3o 

1  I    7 


ii 


11      1      1 
2     1    ... 

5;.--|  I 
■5:23 
2  I-.-!  1 
..    2 


I' 


.'...     2 
.      .     1 

■i:::  1 


3     2  11 


1    ... 
1     1 


2  I...'  1 


»  !  1 

■  Vi" 


2         t 

2  I'sTi'i  2Ti 
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Tabus  6. — Summary  of  utatisUcs  of  public,  society ,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 

and  over  in  1896. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE. 


States  and  Territoriefl. 


Number  of  volumes  to  a  library. 


500,000    300.000    100,000  '   50,000  \    25,000  |    10,000  '    5,000 


and  to  to  to 

over.   1499.999.  299.999.1  99,99! 


to  to  to 

49.090. 1   24,999.  i    9.999. 


United  States . 


155  ' 


411 


630 


1.000 

to 
4,900. 

2,727 


ITorth  Atlantic  Division 

1              3  1          16 
1    1           4 

\ 

35 
12 

3 
14 

5 

87  i 
18 
6 
34 
10 

192 
40 
26 

125 
28 

4 
9 
5 
62 
6 
11 
42 
12 
41 

9 

7 
0 
2 
4 
3 
6 

325 
55 
30 

Soath  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 1 

6 
2 

174 

"W^ostem  Division i 

40 

1 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine *.... 

1 
2 

4 

:( 

27 

5 

27 

4 

14 

2 
4 
7 
1  . 

20 

New  Hampshire 

15 

ViTTOont 

10 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

1               1  ,            3 

10 
3 
3 
9 
3 

103 
10 

Connecticut 

1 
6 
1 
5 

13 

New  York 

2 

81  ' 

New  Jersey 

10  1 

I*ennsy  Ivania ..........     

6.J 

Soath  AUantic  Division  t 

Delaware 

2  1 

Maryland 

2 
2 

3 
G 

1 

10  1 

District  of  Columbia 

1    

10  1 

Virginia 

10 

"West  Virginia 

2 

North  Carolina 

_   _    _  1 

... 

1 

.     .. 

1 
3 

5  1 

South  Carolina 1 ' 

5 

Georina. ...................... .1 .... ..   .'        ..     1........ 

1 

8  ' 

F^5^::::::::::::::::::::::::l::::::.::::::::.l:::::::: 

3| 

Soiath  Central  Division:                                   | 

2 

2 

5 
9 
3 

1 
4 

3 

1 

Tennessee ' 

10  1 

A  labama    1      ■■ 

6  ! 

MissisaiuDl ' ' i 

1 

3 

2  . 

Liouisiaua 

l\ 

Texas        ...............  .. 

1 

6 

Arkanaas ^ 

1               * 

1 

1   1 

Oklahoma 

^  1 

Indian  Terri  tory i i 

Korth  Central  Division:                    1              1 

Ohio ' 

2 

3 
2 

\ 
\ 

1 
1 

6 

\ 

.'( 
2 
4 
3 
4 

30 
11 
27 
15 
10 
6 
12 
7 
1 

27 

Indiana 1 ' 

19  ' 

lUinois 1           1 

Michigan ' 

2 

1 

34 

17  1 

Wisconsin ' 

10 

Minnesota ' 

11 

Iowa. ..........................  ........1 

16 

Misfloori ' 

1 

16 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Dakota ' 

2  ' 

Nebraska 1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
5 

3 

1 
3 

5  ' 

Xans«s ^-r..             T, ■     ,,.T 

10 

Western  Division :                                             I 

Montana                   ...........                .       '       .. 

1  ' 

W^vominfiT             ...... 

ooK^::::::::::::":::::::: :::::::  i:::::::: 

1 

2 

9 

New  Mexico                                                 . 

1 

Arizona         .  ...  .....     ...... 

1 
2 

1 

t 

XFtah 

1  ; 

Nevada 

1 

1 

Idaho                   ..                    .....        

I 

A^aHhinirtoo ........ 

2 
2 
13 

3 

Orc«»on 

3 

California - 

2 

4 

7 

22 

1 

1,341 
192 
184 
841 
169 


64 
05 
49 

287 
53 

121 

405 
64 

203 

10 
39 
22 
29 
6 
29 
21 
26 
10 

33 
41 
19 
27 
16 
30 
14 
2 


134 

72 

144 

115 

72 

53 

81 

75 

4 

12 

33 

46 

9 
8 
19 
6 

3 
8 
4 
4 
15 
11 
87 
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Tablk  6. —Summary  of  siaiisiica  of  public,  zocteUj,  and 

INCOME  FROM  VA.r»I0r3 


States  and  Territories. 


I  XJnittMl  States..., 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. 

South  (Central  Division. 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


8 
11  I 

12 : 

13  i 

u 

15 


North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

MaHsaciiiiHetts 

Iwhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina ... 

South  Carolina... 

Ceorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Di\i- 
sion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissiBsippi 

L»ouisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. . 
North  Central  Divi- 
sion : 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois , 

!Michigan 

Wiseonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejron 

California 


From  taxa- 
tion. 


,    AppTopria-   '  r;.„^«,  ^^a..^   I   From  mem- 
tions,  S*tate,     ^X^"^?,^'     bership  fees 
'county,  orcity     '"^"^'""^^^^        anddues. 


From  book 
rents. 


9 
38 

128 

8 

15 

122 


$1.  C70,  210,  773  $1, 513.  352  501  $1, 035, 052  833 


u  U 

Amount. '-£-5 

2  c 

s  p. 

75    : 


5.E 


Amount.  -£r  Amount.  -S-e 


iSl 

3  ft 
'A 


304,450   521|  989,88.)  448  721,423425 

7,470,     28'  133,674  21  G7,137     53 

II  !  I 

2,100     22,  17,775  10  ll,t>CO     46 

1,163,766   171  337,421  103  217.003   261 

201,424     31  34,599  12  17, 829i    48 


Amount.  '-5 


$386,441    303*      $3S,G$4 


Amount. 


203, 114    174' 
33.614.    11 


l.'i.  096,  7 
87,197;  96 
47.420|     15! 


33 
21 
42 
35 

15 
2:t: 
8 


I 


I 

3, 132! 

15, 154! 

3,  749 

103,  537 

3, 625, 

V3,  077 

51,  707 

99,969 

600 


30 
300 


100 
6,980 


29 
26 
13 

151 
42 
33 

199 
10 

■   3! 
I 

2| 
li 
1 
1 


24,580  25 
26,5851  33 
9,535;  21 
507.540  163 
19, 301  141 
35,561 
180, 914 
7.504 
178. 297 


46 


19,008 

8.  000; 

8,550 

197.009 

11,  465 

74.218 

269,809 

0,348 

123,  926 


200 


19,057 

15,  716 

87,271 

6.555 

1,500 

500 

550 

3,000 

625 


1,000 
0, 750, 

65 

1.850l 

550. 

4, 900 

2, 60.> 


434 

60,390 

50 

2,156 


600 
2,080 
1,427 


3,958 
4,849 
1.796 

20. 160 
5,679 
6,292 

80,720 
5.173 

74,487 


3,961 

15,190 

G 

1.950; 

21 

2, 262i 

1.402 

8,  458, 

355' 


I         1 


600  51 

1, 305  13t 

1,400  0 
35 


8,  COO 


1,593, 
8. 491' 
1.094  . 
1,110, 

902i. 

900  . 

916 


131.861 
72,  508 

594, 425 
61,521 
58.  857 
84,038 
45.905 
83,  805 


900 
19. 988 
9, 358 

25, 255 

200 
21,  871 


9 

2' 
38 
29 
11 
12 
7 
3 
2 

c; 
12 


I 

147.  005 
4,  390 
32,  891 
ai,  5r>5 
34.  525 
15,  920 
25,397 
11,554' 
2,300. 

800 

7.  259 

23,  825 

I 

1, 750  . 


I 


21,688 
10.  238. 
117,  3091 

0. 494! 

8,  013' 
0,102 
1.267| 
41,792' 


43 
20' 
54 
40; 
19 
10! 
22, 
20 


22  422'  11 
*9,'  263]  8 
11,470     16 

5.896     16 

2. 185 

2, 537 

4,9611 
22,206 


200,  2 
70  14 
8J0     17 


105,  2, 
3,824  3 
2, 338'      7 


9.264 


144,  834 


5; 

It 
1 
3 

'i 

3' 

12I 


12. 800, 

2, 500  . 

300' 

3,  433  . 
2,233  . 

150,. 
4.100, 
2,500 

4,  833 


350.       8, 


80 
5,555' 
11, 844 


2 

319 

2 

528 

1 

70 

1' 

300 

6 

4,966 

28 

38,291 
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20,833 

961 

t,G08 
11,9C0 
3.322 


9J7 

195 

309 

8,763 

43J 

1,589 

3.729 

2,408 

2,470 


2 

270 

1 

100 

2 

302 

"2 

23 

1C5 


556 
7«9 


325 
961 
554 
619 

4, 541 
446 
414' 

2,630 


1,050 
31 
35^ 


141 
8 


206 


100 

350; 

15! 

:,502 
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school  Ulraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  1806, 
SOURCES,  ENDOWMENTS.  ETC 


1 

j   From  dona- 
tions. 

From  sources 
not  stated. 

^^  .Amount. 

S  P(  1                     . 

Total 

income. 

Pore 
d< 

li 

oanent  en- 

>wmcnt 

fund. 

Value  of  li- 
brary  buildings. 

Expended  for 

books  during 

the  3"ear. 

!i 

Amount. 

If 

0   p. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

£  . 

II 

1^ 

Amount. 

Amount. 

»" 

1^      ' 

'A 

'A 
605 

$17.  570, 673 

5G7 

$33, 291, 259 

2, 233  $1.574, 410 

,  e'i5 

$520. 350 

1.017 

$729,547 

2.437  95,911,636 

^ 

|351 

410,066 

569' 

489,220 

1.334 

3, 147, 989 

454 

11,243,839 

349 

17, 408, 874 

1,218 

878, 028 

2 

!  - 

12,488 

51 

28.722 

133 

284.006 

22 

2, 301. 170 

42 

7,097,050 

130 

94.797 

3 

36 

5,855 

39 

33.046 

106 

.  87,140 

11 

278.  C75 

15 

596, 750 

106 

3a  144 

4 

164 

75.729 

305 

151. 892 

730 

2,044.968 

100 

3, 563,  996 

138 

6, 978. 017 

602 

463, 721 

5 

32 

16,  212 

53 

26,667 

134 

347, 473 

18 

182,993 

23 

610,568 

117 

99.720 

6 

16 

5.356 

28 

10. 718 

72 

67.785 

29 

406,  €03 

20 

409,400 

54 

21.524 

7 

21 

5.608 

31 

3.011 

88 

63,402 

32 

128,470 

30 

569,341 

81 

23,205 

8 

17 

4.705 

19 

2.322 

49 

30.966 

19 

54, 725 

17 

315,350 

43 

11.999 

0 

71 

48.607 

161 

84,966 

362 

970.577 

171 

3,389,628 

115 

5,  800, 935 

342 

289,  474 

10 

9 

3.091 

18 

11,188 

64 

64,677 

9 

175.289 

9 

231,700 

43 

30,002 

11 

37 

29  492 

48 

74. 140 

116 

244.360 

49 

1,404,927 

36 

1,003.150 

93 

66.079 

12 

102 

292,199 

147 

220.365 

358 

1,009.443 

71 

3.101,445 

74 

4, 250,  536 

349 

294,303 

13 

23 

4,045 

32 

28,593 

53 

157.700 

16 

251,163 

17 

739, 200 

42 

35.341 

14 

58 

25,363 

85 

53.927 

182 

459, 070 

58 

2,  331,  389 

31 

4, 029. 262 

171 

106, 041 

16 

2 

425 

6 

9.064 

11 

33. 241 

3 

8.150 

6 

129,200 

8 

3,941 

16 

7 

4.975 

u 

7.639 

29 

104.310 

5 

2, 107. 000 

5 

986,000 

25 

28,088 

17 

1 

2,315 

2 

4.143 

13 

93  785 



4 

6,281,000 

24 

39,  249 

18 

8 

,          1.045 

8 

2,027 

22 

13.204 

""6 

43*970 

5 

82,200 

24 

8,834 

19 

1 

80 

5 

8,581 
4.521 
5.142 

2 

1  280 

20 

5 



1,452 
1.645 

3 
6 

279 
945 

12 
14 

""5 
6 

21,*  500 

16.650 

16 
10 

4.208 
1,147 

21 

""2 

86.066 

22 

4 

275 

10 

3.830 

19 

17.  739 

3 

28,250 

7 

149.000 

13 

6.361 

23 

5 

356 

4 

715 

8 

3.543 

3 

27,800 

4 

31,  SCO 

8 

1,689 

24 

7 

1.260 

12 

19.694 

20 

24,903 

5 

62  000 

8 

304.000 

28 

8,361 

26 

8 

2,184 

7 

3,227 

23 

22.  746 

2 

21,750 

4 

121.250 

16 

7,322 

26 

3 

155 

2 

385 

9 

4,599 

..... 

12 

3.819 

27 

3 

152 

3 

1,145 

U 

4.542 

550 

■*"i 

15*666 

10 

2.340 

28 

3 

249 

4 

1.141 

10 

10,  842 

1 

200,000 

1 

150,000 

11 

8.056 

29 

0 
5 

1.197 
623 

6 
4 

4.283 
3,140 

16 
12 

11.430 
7,618 

1 
1 

175 
4,200 

16 
10 

7.948 

30 

*"'i 

6.*566 

2,389!    31 

1 

1 

117 

400 
60 

374,099 

2 

1 

90 

2,874    32 

'"i 

36 

35 

12,731 

i 

51 

25 

38.067 



35     33 

30 

291,099 

24 

1.010.487 

76.311 

34 

10 

4,335 

17 

16,742 

63 

118. 437 

11 

241.  091 

10 

440. 700 

56 

35,222    35 

26 

14.094 

53 

10, 519 

131 

787, 262 

17 

2,  383, 197 

36 

2.981.575 

119 

85,758    36 

12 

1.603 

55 

32.091 

109 

142.  869 

11 

195,  300 

21 

658. 200 

99 

59.111     37 

15 

9.201 

27 

7.038 

73 

124.453 

8 

148,  901 

9 

102,  700 

63 

34.066    38 

14 

19.  705 

18 

0,531 

42 

135, 879 

6 

216.323 

3 

500.000 

50 

52,704    39 

22 

10. 158 

39 

16,329 

74 

104.421 

6 

17. 585 

15 

217.500 

61 

35,686!    40 

14 

1,755 

20 

5,303 

49 
3 

169  045 

2,300 

3,836 

41.951 

4 

41.900 

9 

651.055 

51 
2 

47.128 
1.500 

41 
42 

*  "l 

200 

3 

581 

Q 

1 

2,' 500 

1.100 

9 

3  525 

43 

2 

360 

'          i 

10,419 

25 

1 

"4 

116,300 

26 

15:042 

44 

12 

•         ^•*37 

14 

2,272 

38 

40,416 

5 

25,000 

7 

209,500 

36 

17.668 

45 

1 

50 

5 

1,154 

f{ 

28,209 

3 

78,008 

7 

4,211 

46 

1 
5 

900 
2,707 

3 
16 

1.100 
47.  93:1 

1 
19 

900 

47 

8 

7,' 028 

""'4 

ii,'266 

■"'3 

57,666 

20,234'    48 

1 

750 

3 

3,258 

933 

4,158 

3,056 

2 

25, 000 

2 

700    49 

1 

85 

150 

2 
1 
2 

548 
50 
295 

3 
5 
5 

3 
5 
2 

538'    50 

1,142,    51 

^ 

3*486 

2 

i2.666 

1,4731    62 

"2 

250 

3 

1,383 

4 

1,953 

1 

2,000 

4 

2,282    53 

3 

558 

3 

3,035 

10 

17.687 

'""2 

i.'soo 

2 

20,000 

7 

2,808,    54 

2 

160 

4 

2,138 

11 

15,334 

3 

96.100 

1 

160,000 

10 

6.3121    55 

16 

11,262 

24 

10.286 

66 

223,852 

8 

70.413 

9 

266.500 

67 

69,  010 

50 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  stalistica  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000  vohimss 

and  over  in  189L 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  OF  VOLUMES. 


Stat«a  and  Territories. 


Nninbcr  '  Books 
Population,  of  people  per  100 
census  1890.       per         of  popa- 

library.       lation. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
Soiith  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division 
North  Central  Division 
Woalem  Diviaion 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasH^chu  setts 

Rhode  Island 

Conuecticut. . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania    

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  ot  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 
South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Abiiiaroa 

MlSHissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Coloratlo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

()re«r«»n 

California 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  staiisHos  of  puhlic,  society ^  and  school  Uhrariea  of  1,000  volumes 

and  over  in  1896, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  0¥  VOLUMES. 


StateH  and  Territories. 


UDited  States 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  .. 
SoQl  h  Centrbl  Division  — 

North  Central  Division 

"Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachiinetta 

Rhode  Inlaud 

Connect  icnt 

New  If ork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Athintio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Distriit of  Columbia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soath  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi : 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkmsaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Divisipn : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Libraries. 

VolumfK 

Estiroatod 

population 

in  1895. 

Number 
of  people 

library. 

Boolis 
per  100 
of  popu- 
lation. 

4,026 

33. 051, 872 

69,  954, 000 

17.  376 

47 

2,000 

17  647,  723 

19,318.000 

0.  6.'>9 

Ul 

322 

4,015.087 

9.  4:16,  000 

29.305 

43 

255 

1. 360. 451 

12.0<il,000 

47.  416 

11 

1,195 

8.016,7>'0 

25.2:t4,000 

21.116 

32 

254 

2,011.831 

3,  «75.  000 

15,  256 
7,161 

52 

03 

542.666 

666,000 

81 

122 

595.800 

391,  000 

3.205 

152 

67 

359.  213 

333.000 

4.970 

109 

494 

5. 450.  .197 

2.  675,  000 

5,415 

204 

74 

580,305 

382, 000 

5.162 

152 

154 

1, 102,  082 

821,000 

6,331 

134 

672 

6.251.347 

6.  557. 000 

11.463 

80 

94 

801  152 

1.  632. 000 

17,362 

49 

830 

2. 964, 761 

5. 861.  OIK) 

17, 761 

51 

14 

83. 763 

180,  000 

12,857 

47 

67 

985,330 

1. 095,  000 

16.343 

90 

55 

1.  793, 910 

284.000 

5,164 

632 

60 

341.225 

1, 722. 000 

34,400 

20 

10 

46. 137 

ai5,ooo 

83.500 

6 

40 

218,  757 

1.  690.  000 

42.250 

13 

32 

232,418 

1.195.000 

37,  .V 

19 

41 

270,  041 

1.960,000 

47,  b 

14 

13 

43,506 

476,000 

36,531. 

9 

47 

818.  661 

1,955,000 

41,596 

16 

62 

318. 571 

1,  890, 000 

30.484 

17 

28 

117. 337 

1, 025. 000 

58,036 

7 

81 

166.870 

1  350,000 

43,548 

12 

27 

212,  828 

1. 190.  000 

44.074 

18 

39 

131,222 

2, 445,  000 

62.  692 

5 

17 

87,600 

1,290,000 

75,882 

7 

2 

6,157 

145,  (100 

72,500 

4 

2 

2,206 

201. 000 

100,500 

1 

202 

1, 587, 891 

3. 882.  000 

19.  218 

41 

107 

664, 651 

2,  290, 000 

21, 402 

29 

214 

1,822,580 

4.  200. 000 

19,626 

43 

153 

975. 031 

2. 350. 000 

15,360 

42 

102 

626. 442 

1, 939,  000 

19,  010 

82 

75 

467,  397 

1, 660, 000 

22. 133 

28 

113 

607.765 

2,  025,  000 

17, 920 

30 

104 

686, 055 

2, 970, 000 

28,558 

23 

6 

23,682 

316,000 

52,667 

7 

14 

34,  863 

622.  000 

37.  286 

7 

42 

226.  743 

1,490,000 

35^76 

15 

63 

302, 780 

1,590.000 

25, 238 

13 

13 

69,222 

217, 000 

16.692 

82 

4 

23,785 

91,000 

22,750 

26 

84 

300,990 

546,000 

16. 059 

55 

6 

13,273 

173,  000 

28.833 

8 

4 

17, 472 

67,000 

16, 750 

26 

11 

49,582 

255,000 

23, 182 

19 

6 

49, 080 

45.  000 

7,500 

111 

5 

13, 023 

126,000 

25, 200 

10 

20 

76,646 

675,000 

28,  750 

13 

16 

90,190 

888.000 

24,250 

23 

135 

1, 307, 669 

1,392,000 

10,311 

94 
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Table  9. — Summat'y  of  statistica  of  lihrarics  in  1875  of  300  volumes  and  over, 
NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  AXD  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES. 


States  and  Territories. 


'  Libraries  having  1,000 ,  Libraries  liavinfi  less 
volumes  and  over.         than  1,000  volumes. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division 
North  Central  Division 
Wostem  Division 


North  AtUintlc  Division ; 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassachusetta 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  fork 

Nelv  Jersey 

Penortyl  vama 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware *. . 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

Nort  Ii  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

South  Central  Divwion ; 

JBLentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michiean 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mis.-«ouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Westeru  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washin^on 

Oregon 

California , 


1,800 
4,486 

12.254 
5.985 
3,228 

10,  853 

10,100 
1,840 
C,959 

28,942 
311,987 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  atatiatics  of  Uhrariea  in  1885  of  $00  rolumea  and  over. 
NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES. 


States  and  Territories. 


Libraries  having  1,000 
Tolumea  and  over. 


Libraries.     Volumes. 


United  States. 


2,  988     19, 401. 199 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Cent ral  Division . . . 
North  Central  Di\ision.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atbintic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire , 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Bouth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1.645 
289 
200 
815 
139 


10,  722.  466 

2,  75  ♦,  420 

846.  838 

4, 129,  20:j 

949,  272 


74 

78 

42 
426 

65 

98 
807 

74 
291 

12  I 
62 
53 
46  I 

6 
86 
28 
42 

6 

64 
44 


353.549 
328,606 
204,317 

3, 489. 159 
387, 157 
603,070 

2. 959.  798 
436,  :81 

1,900.229 

60.562 

600,544 

1, 197, 169 

807.  235 

30,000 
145.685 
170,  679 
219, 446 

22.100 

255.856 
180,614 
85.083 
89,  140 
130,858 
57. 521 
43.500 


158  I 

82 
172 
103 

62 


69 

7  I 

19 ; 

89, 

?i 
17 
4  , 
2  I 
7 
5 


4.266 

998,821 
371,759 
853.  624 
47.5,  934 
363. 882 
155. 544 
286.938 
380,521 

10,830 

80.718 
150. 632 

12,200 
10,000 
56, 377 
13,  470 

7,456 
23,499 
25.977 

7.000 
12,  436 
44  789 
736, 068 


Libraries  having  leas 
than  1.000  volumes.         Total 

—    libraries. 

Libraries.     Volumes. 


Tot*] 
volomos. 


2.,350       1.821.194  1  5,338       20.722,3« 


960 
155 
159 
911 
165 


625,646 

80  f.22 
163.778 
469.  759 

81  389 


62 

51 

83 
143 

13 

81 
883  , 

62  ' 
142  , 

27  I 
13 
29 
13 
22 
12 
24 

9 

46 

28  I 
18  ' 
14 
19 

20  1 


35.062 
25,837 
18.120 
80.536 
7,873 
44,089 
208.  .504 
27.081 
78,  5U 

3,758 
14,050 

6,587 
14,612 

6,138 
12,366 

5.884 
11,768 

4,660 

24.654 
14,672 
10,220 

6.932 
89,001 
10.221 

4.643 


7 

182 
88 
145 
236 
62 
46 
62 
77 


29 
43  , 


13  1 

I 

7  i 

2 

3 

11 

10 

108 


8,585 

71,438 
42,569 
76,776 
116,226 
26,001 
23.397 
30.392 
37  385 

5,720 

15.626 
24,329 

2,200 
1.892 
7,351 

900 
1.200 
4,a35 

850 

1,  800 

6.126 

5.051 

49.984 


2,505 
444 

3,59 

1.726 

304 


11.248.113 
2.834.043 
1.010,61t 
4,598.901 
1,030,661 


136 
129 

75 
569 

78 
179 
780 
126 
433 


66 
76 
19 
67 
40 
66 
14 

72  I 
41  I 
37  , 
43 
42 
16 


10 

290 
170 
817 
839 
114 
82 
120 
146 

18 

48 
82 

6 
4 

80 
6 
4 

14 
7 
6 
18 
21 


888.611 
364,443 
222,437 

3,509.e» 
885.030 
707.150 

3. 168. 80S 
463,662 

1.978,773 

<M,320 

616,404 

1.203.736 

821,847 

36,138 
168,060 
176.563 
331,214 

26.660 

280.510 
106,186 
05.303 
06,073 
210,860 
67,743 
48,143 


7.801 

1,070,250 
414.328 
029.400 
593.160 
890,781 
178.041 
817.330 
417.006 

16,550 

06.344 
174.961 

14.400 
11.892 
63,738 
14,370 

8.6S6 
27,534 
26,827 

8.800 

18,562 

40.840 

788,062 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  statistics  of  p^uhlic,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  SOO  volumes 
and  over  and  less  than  1,000  volumes  in  1896, 

LIBRARIES,  VOLUMES,  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


States  and  Territoriea. 


United  State*. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Bontli  Central  Division  . 
Vorth  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts 

Rhode  Lnland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delawaro 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama * 

MiitsiKsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

A  rkan  Baa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

W  vora  i  ng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

'Arizfina 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


Libraries.     Volumes. 


3,158 


912 
176 
242 
1,043 
785 


1. 544, 386       G79 


Free  or  subscript 

tion. 

Cnasaification 

l|    i  § 

i 

1 

■  £  . 

:s 

X. 

i 

\n 

1 

%     it 

g 

£       '    ^ 

1 

© 

Scho 



Colle 

© 
< 

88 


34  ' 

75 

33, 
136  I 

16 

63  , 
282  I 
116  I 
157  I 

7 
26 

9 
37 
18 
22 
18 
31 


48 

51 

19 

30  I 

14 

51  I 

22  , 
1  I 
6 

144 
88 

134 

127 
87 
79 

139 
•108 
17 
12 
86 
72 


1 
21 
4 
2 
13 
2 
2 
10 
22 
699 


496,441 

328 

81,832 

21 

115,504 

24 

610, 154 

271 

837,455 

35 

19, 145 

13 

40, 176 

61 

16,  039 

7 

76.041 

66 

8.807 

32, 487 

18 

160,124 

122 

60.684 

25 

82,  938 

16 

4,174 
12,817 

4.  9ia 
17,490 

9,426 
10.  157 

8,100 
13, 842 

3,913 

22.657 
2:j,897 

9,178 
13,744 

6,90U 
26.257 

9,806 
600 

2,465 

68,529 
41,258 
66.092 
66,241 
43,416 
41,539 
65.  550 
50.924 
7,463 
5.425 
18, 495 
34, 322 

5,790 

450 

10,  071 

2, 2a7 

1.272 

6,427 

600 

900 

4,973 

10,091 

294,644 


^1. 


2 
21 


210   2,181   2,455       155       280 


82  i 
17 
21  I 
67 
23 


464 

609 

7 

177 

119 

133  1 

117 

33 

5 

21 

182  1 

159 

64  1 

7 

22 

686 

833 

52  1 

80 

78 

716 

737 

9  i 

20 

19 

6| 


3 

3  I 

11 : 

3 
15 
23  , 

3 
15 


15 

22 

11 

13 

17 

19 

59 

68 

10 

10 

29 

37 

129 

213 

2 

88 

104 

1 

106 

123 

4 

3 
15  , 

8 

24  ; 
1*  I 

17 
»  i 

24  , 
3  , 


...'  1 

2  I  3 

2  I  5 

4  10 


108 
57 
82 
74 
61 
37 
07 
77 
14 

8 
23 
48 
I 

4 

1  I 
12  I 

11  I 
1  I 
1 

13 

664  I 


11:7 

76 

107 

100 

77 

62 

97 

73 

16 

9 

27 

53 

7 
1 

17 
2 
2 

11 
1 
2 
6 

13 
675 


1  ' 
1  I 
4 
8 

1  ' 

5 

7 


5 
55 

9 
45 

3 
22 
24 

3 
11 

1  I 

2  I 


7  , 

36 

29 

10 

1 

7 

5 

38 

32 

11 

3 

1 

1  ■ 

14 

11 

1 

3  , 

19 

17 

10 

1 

1  , 

12 

12  ,. 

1 

6 

2  , 

42 

34  : 

13 

1 

1 

1  1 

16 

18 

3 

20 
6  i 


7 
7 
6 

23 
3 
4 

43 
8 

19 

2 
8 


16 
8 
3 
4 
14 
11 


1  1 

4    

6  6 


1 

1 



2  1 

2 

1 

1  1 

1 
1 

I 

3 

2    .. 

2  j 
12  ' 

1 

'  "4 

0 

ED  96- 


-12 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  etatislics  of  puhlicy  society,  and  school  Uhraries  in  1S9G  of  SOO 

volumes  and  over, 

NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES. 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
"VTostern  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vormoot 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conn<M;ticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia. . . 

Virjjjnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

outh  Central  Division: 

Kcntncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

M  iHHissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indinn  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Ind  iaua 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"W^iseonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

M  ou  t  ana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVashington 

Oregon 

California 


Libraries  having  1 .000 ,  Libraries  having  less 
volumes  and  over.       than  1,000  but  over  299 


Libraries.    Volumes,  i  Libraries.     Volumes. 


4, 026     33,  051.  872 


3,158 


2,000 
322 
255 

1,195 
254 


17. 647. 723 
4,015,087 
1,360,451 
8,  016, 780 
2,  on,  831 


93 
122 

67 
494 

74 
154 
572 

94 
330 

14 
07 
55 
50 
10 
40 
32 
41 
13 

47 
62 
28 
31 
27 
39 
17 
2 
2 

202 
107 
214 
153 
102 
75 
113 
104 
6 
14 
42 
63 

13 

4 

84 

6 

4 

11 

6 

5 

20 

16 

85 


912 
170 

1,043 
785 


542,666 
595,800 
359. 213 

5, 450, 397 
580.305 

1.102.082 

6.251,347 
801.152 

2,964,761 

83,763 

985.380 

1,793,910 

341.225 

40. 137 
218, 757 
232,418 
270,041 

43,506 

318, 661 
318, 571 
117,337 
166, 870 
212, 828 
131, 222 
87,600 
5.157 
2,205 

1,587,891 
654.651 

1,822.580 
975,  031 
626,  442 
467,  397 
607.765 
680,955 
23.682 
34,863 
226, 743 
302,780 

69,222 
23,785 
300,090 
13,273 
17, 472 
49,582 
49,989 
13, 023 
76,646 
90,190 
1,  307,  659 


84 
75 
33 
136 
16 
63 
282 
116 
157 


48 
51 
19 
30 
14 
51 
22 
1 
6 

144 
88 
134 
127 
87 
79 
139 
108 
17 
12 
36 
72 

9 
1 

21 
4 
2 

13 
2 
2 

10 

22 


Total  libraries  of  300 
volumes  and  over. 


Libraries.  I  Volumes. 


1,  544, 38C 


7,184 


496,  441 
84.  832 
115.504 
510.154 
337.455 


19. 145 
40. 176 
16,039 
76,  041 
8,807 
32, 487 
160. 124 
60,684 
82,938 

4.174 
12, 817 

4,913 
17,490 

0,426 
10, 157 

8,100 
13.842 

3,913 

22,657 
23.897 

9,178 
13. 744 

6,900 
20,257 

9,806 
600 

2.465 

68.529 
41,258 
66,992 
66, 241 
43, 416 
41,539 
0^.560 
50,924 
7,463 
5.425 
18.495 
34, 322 

5,790 

450 

10,071 

2.237 

1,272 

6,427 

600 

900 

4,973 

10,091 

294,644 


2.912 

498 

497 

2.238 

1,039 


34,590.258 


18, 144. 104 
4. 099, 919 
1,475,955 
8, 52C,  934 
2, 349. 286 


127 
197 
100 
630 
90 
217 
854 
210 
487 

21 
03 
64 
87 
28 
62 
50 
72 
21 

95 

113 

47 

CI 

41 

00 

89 

3 

8 

346 
195 
348 
280 
189 
154 
252 
212 
23 
26 
78 
135 

22 
5 
55 

10 
6 

24 
8 
7 

30 

88 
834 


561,811. 

635,974 

375.252 
5.526,438 

589,  m 
1. 134, 560 
5,411.471 

861,^ 
3,047.699 

87,  im 

998.147 

1.798,823 

358,715 

55.563 
228,914 
240,518 
283,883 

47,419 

341, 318 
842,468 
126, 515 
180,614 
219.728 
157,479 
97.406 
5,757 
4,670 

1,656,420 
695,909 
1  889.572 
1  041  272 
609  858 
51)8  93(* 
673.315 
737. 879 
31,145 
40,288 
245.238 
337,102 

75,012 
24.235 
811.061 
15, 510 
18,744 
66,009 
60,589 
13,923 
81.619 
100.281 
1, 602, 303 
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Table  13. — Summarff  of  Statistics  of  libraries  entirely  free  to  the  public  havin'j  5,000 

volumes  and  over. 


States  and  Territories. 


Libraries. 


Volumes  in 
libraries. 


ruiteil  States  . 


C27  1 


9, 0C2, 363 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Nort  h  Central  Division . . . 
"Westom  Division 


421 
10 
8 


liorth  Atlantic  Division : 

!Maine 

"Sew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachosetts 

RbcMle  Island , 

Connecticat 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . , 

V  irginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenneasee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

ILinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

^"Western  Division : 

Montana . 


19 
33 
16 
194 
24 
33 
CO 
13 
29 

2 
1 


5,  846,  612 

255,297 

61,000 

2,  414. 181 
485,273 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington.. 

Oregon , 

California . . . . 


3 

'is  I 


147,035 
250, 412 
128.273 

3, 062, 101 
238,477 
330, 718 

1, 034, 544 
210.  872 
444, 180 

28,834 

166,  854 

12, 762 


14,  347 
6,000 


Aggrregato 
volumes 
issued  for 
home  use 

during  the 
year.      . 


22.000 
4,500 

4,000 
23.500 
5,000 


22.000 
6.500 


413,  734 
193,  526 
634. 791 
429,323 
199,  401 
176. 420 
122, 656 
138,663 


I 


74.870 
30,797 

43.224 

3,500 

82,674 


3,000 


10,587 


22,370 

'sio.'ooo 


27, 015,  234 


15,  205,  908 

848.631 

117,863 

8,  679,  783 

2, 102, 959 


402,200 

589,103 

270,355 

5, 913, 568 

418, 051 

1,  204, 403 

2,801.105 

1,160.220 

2,440,794 

J38.255 
548,278 
72,  680 


58.345 
1,634 


2S,  439 
1,000 

8,000 

36. 024 

4.188 


44,000 
25,  651 


999,698 
690,265 
2,574,801 
1, 244,  238 
732,937 
869,691 
388,490 
665,052 


353.  Oil 
161,600 

167, 774 

9,080 

435,139 


6,000 
5,232 


116,420 
'i,*422.'4ii 
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Table  1A,— Libraries  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  the  public  hatfing  S,000  volumes 

and  over. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

ABIZONA. 


Tucson . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles . . . 

Marysville 

Napa 

Oakland 

Paaadena 

Petalaroa...... 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

SanDiego 

San  Francisco . 

San  Jose 

SauKafael 

Santa  Barbara. 

SantaCruE 

Santa  Kusa 

Stockton 


Denver . . . 

Do.... 

La  Junta . 

Pueblo 

Trinidad.. 


C'ONKKTTICDT. 


Branford 

Brid;,'eport 

Bristol 

CiUKiau 

Columbia 

Daiibury 

Danielson 

Farmington 

Hartford 

JewcttCity 

Lymo 

Midd  letown 

Milford 

Moo<lu8 

KangRtuck 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Norfolk 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Salisbury 

Shelton 

Simsbury 

South  Manchester . 

South  Norwalk 

Southport 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Warren  viUe 

"Waterbnry 

Wat*rtown 

Williraantic 

Do 


DELAWARE. 
0»1C8PU 

Wilmington 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library. 
Public  Library. 


Public  Library 

.....do 

.....do 

City  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 

.....do 

Public  Library 

...do 

Free  Public  Library. 
....do 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Free  Library 

Froe  PublicLibrary 

Free  Library , 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  andHazelton  Library. 


City  Library 

Public  Library 

Youug  Folks  Library 

Mr(;iclland  Public  Library. 
Free  Public  Library 


Black  stone  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 

Free  PublicLibrary 

Douglass  Library 

Free  Library 

Danbury  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Village  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Slat<»r  Library 

OUl  Lyme  Public  Library 

Russell  Free  Library 

Tavlor  Library 

East  Ha<ldam  Public  Library 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Norfolk  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Otis  Library 

Scovillo  Memorial  Library 

Plumb  Memorial  Library 

Freo  Library 

do 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 

Peq not  Li  brary 

Free  Library 

Stratford  Library 

Babcook  Library 

Silas  Bronson  Library 

Library  Association 

Dunham  Hall  Library 

PublicLibrary 


Tolumes. 


5.000 


Corbit  Library j        3.132 

Wilmington  Instituto  Free  Library '      25, 702 


Volumes 
issuetl  for 
home  use 

during 
past  year. 


4.188 


*6,000 


20.342 

114,784 

3.000 

0.746 

43,238 

371,638 

5,940 

4.300 

5.0W 

15.842 

25,000 

liaG05 

10,000 

76,  710 

6,835 

10.  475 

7.337 

55,506 

25, 575 

69.220 

13,000 

<M.545 

85.000 

244.483 

13. 1 18 

100,555 

3,061 

11.460 

10,  770 

36.778 

9,696 

39.004 

7,005 

•  14.  010 

26.000 

68,753 

29,005 

147.076 

32, 243 

219,662 

7,777 

7,803 

6,589 

46.  578 

7.060 

*  14, 120 

6.000 

•12.000 

26.092 

124. 175 

5,854 

32.  310 

3.500 

15,6(K) 

3,:i00 

2,000 

12,  801 

70.641 

3.600 

17,672 

3,193 

6.595 

50,000 

207.686 

3.355 

8,666 

3.600 

•7.200 

10.783 

20,976 

7,000 

ai.300 

3,900 

5,857 

4,047 

17,256 

31.500 

232.  014 

15.550 

70.  735 

7,175 

13.  7t»5 

3,300 

500 

20,659 

»7,5fi2 

3.300 

11.631 

3.400 

16,764 

4,000 

5,000 

4,396 

14,002 

3.000 

18,  470 

8.000 

12,699 

3,7^0 

11.804 

4.500 

*9.000 

3.247 

•6.494 

61,064 

71.005 

7,412 

11,733 

4,500 

8,686 

4.200 

12,671 

1.040 
137,215 


*  Circulation  estimated. 
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Location. 


Naihe  of  library. 


DIBTRICT  OP  COLUBIBIA. 

Washington I  Peabody  Library  Association 

Do I  Washington  City  Free  Library  .... 

FLORIDA.  j 

St-Aagnstine Free  Public  Library 

OEOROIA.  I 

Atlanta YoungMen*s  Library  Association . 

Washington Mary  Willis  Library 


Volumes. 


Aurora Public  Library 

Batavia do 

Belleville do 

B«lvidere I  Ida  Public  Library 

Bloomington Withers  Public  Library  ... 

Cairo |  Public  Library 

Cambridge do 

Centrolia ' do 

Champaign do 

Chicago do 

DanvUle do 

Decatur ,  Free  Public  Library    

Elgin Gail  Bordeu  Public  Library 

Evanston i  Free  Public  Library 

Freeport '  Public  Library 

G  ales  burg ' do 

Geneseo I do 

J  ack  8M>nTille | do 

Joliot I do 

Kewanee do 

Lincoln ! do 

Macomb 

Mendota 

Moline 


Olney 
Onarga  . . . 
Ottawa  . . . 

Palo 

Peoria 

Princeton 
Quincy  ... 
Kocklord. 

Rock  Island do 

Kockton Talcott  Free  Library 


Free  Public  Library 

Graves  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

...do 

Reddick  Public  Library 

Buffalo  Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Matson  Public  Li  brary 

Free  Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 
Public  Li  brary 


Springfield 
Sterling  . . . 
Urbana.... 
Warsaw . . . 
Wheaton . . 


INDIANA. 


Public  Library. 

...  do 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Adams  Memorial  Library. 


Anderson Public  Library... 

Evansville Willard  Library  . 

Fort  Wayne Public  Library... 

Greencastle 

Indianapolis 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Madison 

Marion , 

Mnncie 

Ifew  Albany 

Plymouth 

Richmond 

South  Bend , 

Terre  Haute , 

Vinoennee 


Boone 

Burlington  ... 
Cedar  Falls... 
Cedar  Rapids. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

City  Library 

Morrison  Reeves  Library  . 

Public  Library 

...do 

....do, 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

*  Circulation  estimated. 


8,000 
4.702 


4,500 


17,000 
6,000 


14.350 
5,450 

14,511 
9.3G2 

16  068 
7.100 
4.C50 
3,500 
5,838 
217  065 
8.000 

14,  766 

17,  (XO 

15.  515 
9,375 

18,  409 
6,000 
7.500 

12. 325 

7.400 

4,178 

6,8^2 

4,150 

8,956 

3.383 

3,700 

8,000 

3.187 

57,604 

7,000 

19,400 

28,000 

12,  634 

3,075 

28.639 

7,526 

7,500 

3,733 

3,000 


3,000 

21.743 
6.206 
4,597 

62.270 
5.028 

14,280 
7.000 
3,500 
9.784 
8,665 
4,912 

20,314 
6,000 

12,000 
4.227 


3,105 
14.928 
4,100 


Volum«s 
issued  for 
bouie  use 
during 
past  year. 


Digitized  by 


Gb^^le 


*  IG,  000 

53,  680 


1.000 


20,000 
8,439 


90.117 
18. 127 
20, 529 
23  9o0 
79,562 
17.  565 
-9.300 
*7.0U0 
15.171 
1.147  862 
3),  000 
80.  774 
121,911 
55. 271 
41,688 
53,  782 
•12,000 
30.016 
59,  954 
20.142 
23,443 
23.316 
17,909 
19.554 
11.969 
11.253 
28,077 

5,747 
131,691 
21.000 
71.058 
9.{,  b09 
36.523 

7,500 
72, 960 
21.476 
19,960 

8.717 

7,518 


31. 573 
45,919 
88,196 
15. 038 
233.776 
22.645 
59. 277 
13.676 
21,000 
18. 181 
42.256 
4,000 
62.389 
24,069 
35.361 
22,909 


10.160 

44.436 

5,860 

350 
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Table  14. — Lihrariea  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  the  public,  etc. — CoDtinned. 


Location. 


low  A-^ontlnuftd . 


Ck»uiicil  Bluffs  . 
Des  Moinoa.... 
Fort  Dodge..-. 
Independence. 

Keokuk 

Le  Mars 

Manchester  — 

Nevada 

Sioux  City 

"Washington  ... 


KANSAS. 


Namo  of  library. 


Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library. 

do 

Pabllo  Library 

do , 

Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library. 


Emporia Free  Library 

Newton do 

Pa<»la I  Free  City  Library. . . 

Pcabody Public  Library 

Topoka Free  Public  Library. 


KENTUCKY. 

LouIhtiIIo 


LOULSIANA. 


Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky,  F.  and  A.  M. 


New  Orleans i  Fisk  Free  and  Public  Library. 

Do Grand  Lodge  F.  and  A.M 


Auburn Public  Library..........! 

Augusta '  Li tbcow  Library  and  Reading  Koom. 

Bar  llarbor Bar  Harbor  Library. 


Bath. 

Belfast 

Biddeford.. 
Brunswick. 
Calais. 


Patten  Free  Library . 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Library. 


Cumberland  Mills '  Cumberland,  Mills  Library . 


Dexter. 
Eastport — 
Ellsworth  . , 
<jardincr  ... 
Ilallowell... 

Kittcry 

Norway 

Portland  — 

Snco 

Wcsibrook  . 


MARYLAND. 


Town  Library. 

Public  Library 

City  Library 

Public  Library 

Hubbard  Free  Library. 
Uico  Public  Library.... 

Public  Library 

...do 

IH-^r  Library 

Memorial  Library 


Baltimore Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ablnpftou 

Acton 

Adnms 

Amesbury 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington 

Ashtield 

Ashland 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Ayer 

Barnstable 

Barro 

Bedford 

lloli'hertown 

Belmont 

Bomardston 

Beverly 

Blackstone 

BoHton 

Uuylatou  Center  , 


Abington  Public  Library: 
Acton  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Memorial  Hall  Library... 

Bobbins  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Ayer  Library 

Sturgis  Library 

Free  Public  Li  brary , 

do 

CUpp  Memorial  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Cushman  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

Public  Library , 

Boylston Public  Library. . , 


^  Circulation  estimated. 


Volumes 

issued  for 

Volames. 

homo  use 

during 

past  year. 

19,886 

02,970 

19.158 

98,292 

7,380 

17.160 

4.000 

10.800 

12. 203 

52.333 

3,000 

15.502 

3.025 

9  987 

3.271 

8,507 

9.600 

39.133 

4,000 

13,000 

4.000 

18.197 

3,807 

12,932 

4.400 

10.000 

5,000 

39.729 

13,500 

80.743 

4,  COO 


18,000 
4,030 


5.414 
7,000 
5.200 
7,874 
7.192 
6,000 
6,000 
4,891 
3,000 
4,373 
4,977 
3,640 
5,610 
8,500 
5,000 
5,000 
41,583 
10,500 
5,281 


166, 8M 


10, 732 
6,590 
7,191 
7,500 
7,070 

13, 826 

13. 058 
4,200 
4.000 
4,682 
4,200 
6,024 

12,718 
5,445 
4.064 
5,000 
0,113 
5,800 

19,265 

5,560 

630,961 

3,769 


•8.000 


•26.000 
•8,000 


32,780 
•14.000 

9,044 
32.331 
23,951 

9.000 
21,000 
19.148 

9,050 
18,881 
19,333 
*7,280 

8,756 
13.079 
13,952 

3,000 
86,209 
27.000 
34,980 


548,278 


19.691 

8.766 

22,671 

27,757 

17.867 

20,314 

88,579 

3,500 

1,348 

•9,164 

24,000 

8,913 

3,500 

7,147 

6,305 

10,204 

11,988 

6.SS7 

41,863 

6,854 

847,321 

3.553 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS— COD  tinned. 


Bradfonl 

Bndgewater 

Bnmlield 

Brockton 

Brooktield 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Canton  

Chelmsford 

Chel!»ea 

Cbicopee 

Clinton 

Colia.ssct 

Concord 

Cummington 

Dallon 

Danvera 

Dedbnm 

Deerfiold 

Enfield 

Everett 

Fairbaven 

Fall  River 

Falmonth 

Fitcbburg    

Florence 

Foxboro    

Franiinsbam 

Franklin 

Gardner 

Georgetown 

Glooeester 

Granon 

Great  Barrington. 

Greenfield 

Groton 

Hanover 

Harrard 

fiarwicb 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 

Hingliani  Center. . 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook 

Holdeu 

diolliaton 

Holyoko 

Hopedale 

Honkinton 

Habbanlston 

Hudson 

Hydepark 

Lancaster  

Lawrence 

Leo 

Leicester 

Lenox  

Leominster 

Lexington 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

Lowell 

Lnnenbnrg  

Lynn 

Maiden 

Manchester 

Marlboro 

Mavnard 

Me^fleld 

Medford 

Melrose 

Mendon 

Merrimac 

Metbaen 

Middleboro 

Middleton 


Kome  of  library. 


Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Librarj* 

Merrick  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do *. 

do 

Adams  Library 

Fitz  Public  Library 

City  Library 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

U ry n n t  Free  Library 

Freo.  Public  Library 

Peaboily  Institute , 

Public  Lil>rary 

Porumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association  Library 

Enfield  Library 

Parlin  Memorial  Library 

Millicent  Library 

Pu  blic  Li  brary 

Free  Pn  blic  Li  brary , 

Public  Library 

Lilly  Library 

Boyden  Public  Library 

To  w  n  Li  brary 

Pub'.ic  Library 

Levi  Hey  wood  Memorial  Library 

Peabody  Library 

Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Sawyer  Free  Library  — 

Public  Library 

Freo  Library 

....do 

Public  Library 

Freo  Library 

Public  Library 

Brooks  Free  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do 

nincbam  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do 

Gale  Freo  Li  brary 

Public  Library , 

do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...a\o 

Town  Li  brary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Lenox  Library 

Public  Library , 

Cn  ry  Li  brary 

Lincoln  Libranr 

Reuben  Hoar  Library 

City  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library 

Public  Library , 

do 


.do. 
do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Taffc  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Nevins  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Flint  Public  Library 

*  CircnUUoB  estimated. 


Volumes. 


Volumes 
issued  for 
borne  uso 

during 
past  year. 


Digitized 


3,014  I 

9,029 

3,062 
23,533 
13. 417 
43, 768 
50, 128 

8,450 

4,715 
14,  780 
16,000 
20,600 

«,505 
27,8J8 

6.500 

0,145 
16,585 
13,500 

6.000 

3.000 
10,112 
12,000 
49, 305 

3,040 
30,000 

6,800 

4,300 
18, 101 

6,000 

6.519 

8,744 
10.000 

8,790 

6.000 

9,550 

7.268 

3,350 

4.007 

5,000 

5,000 
58,600 
10,000 

3.500 

7,244 

4.189 

5,  336 
18,  000 

5.079 

3.000 

5,625 

8.000 
14.  250 
26.204 
44,713 

4.000 

8,217 
11,000 
16. 781 
15,290 

6.000 

6,476 
53.825 

3,770 
51.991 
28.000 

8,200 
12,000 

4,160 

4.050 
18,000 
11,209 

3,408 

5,000 
12, 815 

6,892 
/U70 

by  LjOO< 


21,664 

23.808 

3.445 

102,835 
25, 417 
88,633 

137,  702 
17, 101 
10,960 
70.423 
46, 144 
45. 018 
8,692 
26. 074 

*  13, 000 
15,833 
24,256 
S7.092 

*  12,  000 

4.320 
64, 933 
54.000 
109.343 

8.086 
67.095 
11,461 
15,758 
42,564 
10,000 
19.153 

7,843 
23,868 
33, 124 

1.500 
86,537 

7,675 

7,060 

4,908 

*  10, 000 

5.000 

80,392 

13,155 

5.000 

12,  979 

6.273 

14,574 

46,692 

8,429 

8,300 

5,558 

24,000 

33,578 

14,489 

109,444 

»8.000 

8,954 

7,286 

40,312 

25.131 

4,300 

5  846 

128,800 

5,636 

119.549 

98,658 

11,115 

46,120 

40.000 

0.648 

62,985 

36,276 

4,240 

8.683 

14.000 

23,761 

5,225 
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i  Volames 

I  iasued  for 

VolfitneaJ  home  use 

iluriiig 

past  3'ear. 


Milford 

Millbury 

Milton 

MoitHOU 

Monta);uu 

Kahant 

Natick 

KefMltioni 

New  lUulford 

Newbury  port 

N«wl<»u 

North  Abliiffton 

North  Adnnis 

Northampton    

Do 

North  Anilovorl>fpot 
.\.,. ;  \i  .\i\h-hoiv-  .,*. 
KhiiTUUit^i  ..  ,  .  .*-- 
KitMh  IlrmikhvLd  .-.. 

Km  111  Ra#rotu. 

NinilirU'lil 

NiPTih  liiwUvff^ 

KuiMiti  ,,.*»....-...- 

Ol'llNillM,  ■■.--- 

iu5*hK.....-" ' 

I'HiHii'r  .....».*..»*.- 

V^'l ri'll "" 

1 VI 4  r't^iim.... ....... 

t'hjtnji"4roa  .**,.- 

l*iruiU'l<l 

i*lvin«uth  — .... 

rhiMvNJit 

Vritvlitvvtown  ....... 

QiOtll  V 

UiiiHltdph 
KruiUiJK  ...,-... 

liii%i*n*.  

UHMkhiud,. 

IHaIi^iii,- ,..-. 

,Hltl1^|l«  ,.  .'.4.*-. 

(^iMtJUnritf]  FalLii. 

hlioiiH^rri 

HIiiowRlmry  .... 
jinmi^rvilli*.,.,.. 
SonlbhiTro  .,.,,. 
Hniith  Uraliitn^tn 
H^oMUhrLrlMe  ..,, 
NpiUh  Niiitf'k... 
IlitEitN  hndhiirj. 

^jpHiiL'llidd  , 

Hlvi5Hi« 

Klin  kbrhlKH  ...» 

^i«ini<ltrim.. 

(*l«Mit^l^h(jl 

Now    ..- 

Hini-hfld«e  , 

1441 1 ttm 

TrtOuUiit 

•jV^^l^ilniry 

J^Htl'^W^F"'* 

|T  ^  1  i*u  ...... 

^ftU***    


Town  Library . 

do 

Pablic  Library 

Free  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Mort^e  loHtitute 

Free  Public  Library 

d(» 

Public  Li brary 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Forl)e8  Library 

Public  Library 

North  Audover  Public  Library 

JiichardA  Memorial  Library  . .'. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library  and  Keadin^  Ifooni . 

Amrs  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Flint  Library 

Public  Library 

do :. 

The  Snow  Library 

Free  I'ublio  Library 

Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Public  Library 

Memorial  Librarv 

Phillips  Free  Public  Library 

Berkshire  Atbeufeum 

Public  Library 

do 

do. 


1 ......I 


Thomas  Crane  Public  Library. 

Turn<*r  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Li  brary 

Public  Library 

Fay  Librarv 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Bacon  Free  Librarj' 

GofMlnow  Library 

Kiehard  Sugdon  Library 

City  Library  Asnociation 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Fr<^o  Public  Library 

Public  Library  

Kandall  Librarj' 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Boynton  Public  Library 

Public  Librarj' 

Town  Library 

MontAfzue  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Beeho  Town  Library 

Pablic  Library 

.do. 


Youn^  Men's  Library  Association. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

,....do 


*  CirculAtioa  eatimated. 


12,  374  I 


Digitized  by 


Google 


28. 7M 

15.000 

13.378 

10.287 

7  870 

8.741 

83,690 

13,506 

108,128 

38.830 

164.341 

9  004 

58.170 

8.924 

56  753 

19,000 

24  »84 

7.751 

24  364 

14.216 

4,378 

7.018 

5.8;9 

16. 374 

5.880 

11.439 

12.273 

28.715 

9.768 

5.000 

4,050 

eo.ooo 

30,280 

4.314 

11,812 

70,075 

2:3.794 

21,165 

23.490 

21.193 

108, 071 

11,744 

10.364 

•15.910 

*  0.800 

7. 210 

68,231 

5.488 

20.983 

19,  752 

4.500 

14.000 

27,135 

110,  IKW 

5.962 

7,700 

20,145 

26,835 

11.250 

5.343 

6,422 

73,009 

13.825 

6.191 

6.435 

14.  516 

2.:m 

7.901 

12. 708 

21,849 

19. 4-iO 

50.  (too 

24.714 

13,922 

3.254 

35, 181 

5.706 
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Loeation. 


MABSxcBVSETn — oontiiiiieA. 

Wcbsuir 

WeUesley 

Westboro 

WestBoylston 

West  Brookfield 

Westford 

WeAtaDinster 

Weston 

West  Springfield 

Weymouth —  . 

WhltinsviUe 

Whitman 

Williamstown 

Winoheodon 

Winchestei' 

Winthrop 

Wobam 

Worcester 

Yarmonth  Port 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library m  . 

Merrian  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Tufts  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battlecreek 

BavCity 

Calumet 

Coldwater 

Detroit 

nint 

Grand  Haven 

Orand  Rapids 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

I*owell 

Marquette 

Iffenominee 

Monroe 

Muskegon 

Saginaw  East  Side . . 

Do 

Saginaw  West  Side. 

Sturgis 

Three  Rivers 

West  Bay  aty 

Wyandotte 


Free  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association. 


MUTNESOTA. 


Dnluth 

Hastings 

Minneapolis  . 

Moorhead 

Kochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Sank  Centre. 
Winona 


Hannibal.. 
St.  Joseph . 
St.  Louis  .. 
Sedalia.... 
Trenton. . . . 


Boz«nan.. 

Butte 

Oreatfalls. 
Helena  .... 


Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

School  Dist  rict  Li  brary 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Clarke  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Public  Scbool  Library 

. do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

School  Library,  District  No.  1 

White  Public  Library 

City  Library 

do 

Hackley  Public  Library 

Hoy  t  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  and  Uniou  School  District  Library. 

Township  Library , 

Free  Public  Library 

Sage  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 


Public  Librarv 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Public  Library 

Bryant  Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 


Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

Jewett  Norrls  Library  ■ 


Free  Librarv 

Free  Public  "Library 

Valeria  Public  Library . 
Public  Library 


A'olumes 

iAHuedfor 

Volumes. 

homo  use 

during 

past  year, 

3,950 

19.  739 

9.194 

16.422 

9.834 

32.004 

4.779 

6,978 

6.709 

6,961 

8  564 

12,093 

3,400 

5,000 

9,  923 

9,303 

5,000 

*  10. 000 

17,126 

64.771 

5.602 

12, 579 

9.500 

36,  111 

3,754 

8.314 

5.935 

22. 472 

11.198 

42,734 

3.820 

12,  250 

35,  092 

54,704 

105,000 

178, 129 

4,401 

3,975 

12.836 

62, 010 

3,163 

12,304 

5.112 

13,235 

14, 130 

42,770 

15  966 

46, 030 

3,800 

•7,600 

13.585 

18,408 

139. 360 

348,409 

7,000 

18,000 

3,123 

11,758 

41, 381 

182, 515 

16,144 

82, 171 

22,300 

52,000 

8,017 

27,858 

3,000 

14,000 

9,609 

26,608 

3.864 

20,000 

3,669 

10. 371 

21, 412 

60.817 

24.000 

*  48. 000 

11, 163 

40.868 

8,125 

36.500 

6.500 

*  11,  000 

4,818 

17,967 

25.000 

36,727 

3,156 

*6,312 

20,842 

122,  845 

4.900 

4.200 

84.000 

450.588 

3,500 

*7,000 

3.469 

16,542 

3,039 

16.  202 

41,000 

186  336 

3.088 

10.874 

11,982 

55,104 

6,000 

42,500 

14.000 

108.  OOt) 

109,663 

476, 000 

4,000 

21,658 

5,000 

16,894 

3,351 

15.  000 

19.423 

64,842 

3,500 

20,220 

16,950 

67,712 

BD  96 12» 


•Circulation  estimated. 
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Table  14. — Lihrari^  in  ike  United  Stmiee  entirtljf  free  tx>  the  public ,  etc. — Continaed. 


Location. 


NEBRASKA. 


Crete 

David  City  ... 
(irand  Island. 

Linroln 

Omaba 


NEVAJ)A. 

Virginia  City 


NEW   tlAMPSlIIRB. 


Nam«  of  librar}\ 


Public  Library. 

....do 

do 

Cit«  Library  . . . 
Public  Library . 


Volnmea 

i»»ned  for 

VoTom— ■ 

home  use 

during 

past  year. 

2,970 

17.587 

3.000 

U,OUO 

5.680 

12.881 

11.809 

S1.1S5 

51,420 

235,378 

Miners' Union  Library I      10<537  , 


Silsby  Free  Public  Library  . 

FivHko  FrtM>  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


CUarlostown 

Cl.iromoiit 

ColfUrook 

Concord  

Dover ' do 

Dublin do 

Duihani [ do 

Fast  Derry Taylor  Library 

ExetiT I  Public  Library 

Fltz William j  Town  Librarj' 

Jlanroi*  k | do 

llillsUiro j  Fuller  Public  Library. 

Jlinsdalo Public  Library 

II olliH Social  Li brary 

Keene Public  Library 

Lacon  I  a ' do 

Lftncuater ' do 

Lebanon ' do 

Littleton ' do 

Mauehest cr I  City  Library 

Marlboro Frost  Free  Library 

Milford Free  Library 

Nashua Pubho  Li brarv 

Kew  Hampton !  Gordon-Na»h  Library. 

Newport I  Kicbanls  Free  Library 

PettTboro 1  Tow  n  Ltbrarv 

Portsmouth 

Kochet^tcr 

Walpolo 

Warner 

AVlHon 

Winchester ' do 

Windham Xesmith  Library 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Lilu'arv 

Briilffe  Memorial  Library . 

Pillsbury  Free  Llbniry 

Public  Library 


NEW  JERSEY. 

t 

Elizabeth Public  Librarr  and  Heading  Room. 

lldbokeii I  Free  Public  Library 

Jersey  City do , 

Moulelair | do , 

Newark do 

New  Uruuswiok do 

Orange |  Free  Library 

I*asdaic ,  Free  Public  Liborary 

Paterson ' do . 

Plaintield 

Print^ton 

South  Orange , 

Woodbury 


Ni:\r  TOIK. 


Albflvy 

AmsWrdam . 

Attica 

Auburn 

IJath 

Payridj;;©  . . . 

Bruoklyu  ... 

Do*. 


Do 

Buffalo 

Canandaicua  . 


Public  Library  and  KaodiBj^  Koom. 

Ivy  Hall  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Doxitfunl  Institute  Free  Library..., 


Catholic  TTnion  Library * 

Free  Library 

Stevens  Memorial  Literary 

Seymour  Li  brary 

Davenport  Library 

Frt-e  Library 

Fort  Hamilton  Free  Library 

Free  Lending  Library  ot   Union  of  Christian 
Workers. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 

Gros venor  Library 

Wood  Library 


3 
7 
3, 

18. 

20 
3. 
4. 
3 
9 
4. 
3 
3 
4. 
4. 

10, 
C. 
7. 
5 
5. 

39. 
5 
5. 

14, 
6. 
4. 
7, 

13. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
3, 
6. 
3, 


I 
826  . 
000 
500  I 
157  t 
500  , 
000  ; 
767  i 
150 
{^0   ' 
293  ' 
112  I 
3C5  ' 
500 
030  1 
000  I 
488  ' 
5()0  , 
000 
446  I 

700  ; 

00<3 
575  ' 
000  ' 
000 
812  i 
890  ' 
000 
135  , 
G97 
074 
850 
000  I 
Ou'O 

I 


8.000 
14.541 
50  275 
5  036 
55.002 
14,000 
7.W» 
5,432 
24,  9:J9 
13,735 
3,080 
4.883 
a,  966 


I 

6,296  I 
3,021  I 
6.950  I 

12.302  ! 

9i\  138  I 
3.776  ; 
3.400  ; 

33.862 

59.788 
30,000  |. 
5,000  1 


5,  as 


*7,6S2 
•14,000 
•7  006 
87.  122 
67  18J 

2  7iJ5 
19  000 

7  559 
17  111 
'8.586 
•6,224 
'6  TJQ 
12  i^JO 

5.0  0 
29.137 
32,038 

Q,Wf> 
19,307 
13,716 
50.49(5 

5.2*)0 

20,504 

38  ooa 

•12.000 

9.y<^ 

12,260 

28.o^ia 

'8.270 
5.754 
8.803 
6.  9^:5 
•12.000 
1.596 


27  381 

104  633 

37ft  9<n 

31.347 

332  9n 

50  Mi 

S4.l7t 

».93t 

11I.23« 

30,473 

•6^166 

*9,766 

15,067 


3.  816 
34,006 
11.061 

8,CG0 

9.802 
13,086 

9.006 
172,813 

207,889 


2,600 


*  Circulation  estimated. 
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Table  14. — Librariss  in  the  United  Slates  entirely  free  to  the  public,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


JiKW  YORK— continued. 


Cazenovia 

Coboes 

Dry  don 

Khbini 

Flushing 

Fredonia 

Folton 

Gleus  Falls 

Gloveraville 

Herkimer 

HomeilsviUe 

Ilion 

Ithaca 

Jamaica 

Jamestown 

Loekport 

LoBg  Inland  City  - 

Mount  Vernon 

Newburp 

New  KochcUe 

J»ew  York 

Do 

I>o 

I>o 

Do 


Name  of  library. 


Volamea. 


Public  Library  Aaaociatioa . 

City  Library 

South  worth  Librarv 

Stixlo  ^lemorial Liorary 

Free  Library 

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Craudall  Free  Library 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Niajrara  Falls. 

Nyack 

Ogdi'nsburg  .. 

Oneonta 

OawegoCity.. 

Owego 

Peekakill 

Port  Henry... 
Port  Jervia .  - . 
Poughkeepsie 
Bocbe^ter 

Do 

Kome 

Salem 

Slag  Sing 

Svraeose 

Tarr>town 

Troy 

Utica 

Wttkins 

XoBkers 


Free  Library 

do 

Homell  Free  Library ' 

Free  Public  Library 

Cornell  Li brary  Association 

Public  Li  brary 

James  Prendergast  Free  Library 

F r ee  P  u  b  1  i  o  L i  b  ra  ry 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Aguilar  Free  Library 

Ciitbedral  Free  Circulating  Library 

Ot)prr  Union 

Free  Circulating  Library , 

Free  Library  of  General  Society  of  Mechanics  l 
and  TradcBinen.  i 

MainionidcB  Free  Library 

AVnshington  Heights  Free  Library 

Wcbsler  Frto  Library 

Public  Library ^ ' 

Nya<k  Libniry ' 

Public  Li  brary 

do 

City  Library I 

Free  Li  brary j 

Fiild  Library 

Sherman  Free  Library I 

Free  Library '. I 

City  Library | 

Central  Library 

Keynobls  Library ' 

J  ef  V  i  8  L  i  b  rar V ' 

liancroft  Public  Library ' 

P u bl  io  Li brary ' 

Central  Library ' 

Young  Men  s  Lyceum  Free  Library 

Young  Men  a  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

do 


3,200 
3.717 
5,708 

5.ooe 

0.000 
4.227 
3.000 
0.239 

13,068 
4,309 

10.000 
8,733 

20.000 
3,000 

12.440 
5.656 
6.000 


Volumes 
issued  for 
homo  use 

during 
past  year. 


KORTH    CAROLINA. 


Ledger 


Akron 

Canton 

ChUlieotho 

Ciminnati 

arclevillo 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Freuioat 

Germantown... 

Hamilton 

Hillsboro 

Mansfield 

Mount  Vernon. 

Perrj'sburg 

Portemouln 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Wellington  .... 
Youngs  town. . . 


Goodwill  Free  Library. 


Publ ic  Library 

Tublic  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

...  ilo 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Public  Library 

Birclmrd  Library 

Public  Library 

Lauo  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Memorial  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Way  Library 

Public  Library 

"Warder  Public  Library 

Public  Library .*. 

do 

Librar>'  Association 

*  Circulation  estimated. 


15.534 

*11.41« 

*  10. 000 

12,500 

5.078 

1.200 

34.278 

62,348 

4,971 

30.000 

40,915 

15,000 

10.000 

52,  190 

15,844 


5.300 

•10,600 

20,  063 

07.700 

3,  121 

15.058 

31,166 

256.063 

20.  702 

59.100 

33,  560 

81.785 

654. 451 

108,000 

217.906 

45, 131 

94.828 

10.  COO 

29.  210 

5, 7'.  5 

22.908 

3.912 

15,996 

3,850 

21.000 

5.981 

14.081 

4.600 

22,000 

13.000 

7.000 

17,000 

6.167 

22,000 

4,9^5 

9.347 

7,201 

18,862 

18,063 

40.485 

30,000 

10.873 

32.806 

15.107 

7,623 

34.651 

3,316 

5,548 

35,961 

13. 710 

30,000 

78.503 

3,000 

5,000 

33,400 

53,102 

20.506 

108.258 

3,500 

1,566 

11,021 

31,193 

6,000 

1.034 

15,  433 

68,000 

4,763 

21. 195 

14,000 

17,305 

188.409 

312,810 

7.375 

24.123 

24,500 

77,254 

86,003 

106.000 

12,500 

13,000 

3.359 

4,257 

6.550 

20,508 

6,047 

*  13, 894 

6,675 

29.760 

4,650 

18,953 

4,800 

9,848 

0.616 

*  19, 232 

17,034 

83,641 

35  C50 

111.758 

3.700 

8,300 

10.870 

89.800 
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Table  14. — Libraries  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  the  public,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny 

AlleKbeny 

Bradtlock 

Danville 

Germantown 

Harleyavillo 

Haverford 

Johustown 

Mauch  Chunk 

Monnt  Holly  Springs . 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Pittsburg 

Scran ton 

Shenandoah  

South  Hermitage 

Tidioute 

"Warren 

Wilkesbarre 

Wiliiamsport 


KHODE  ISLAND. 


Anhaway 

Barrington  Center 

Bristol: 

Central  Falls 

Centerdale 

Crompton 

East  Greenwich 

£a8t  Providence 

East  Providence  Center. 

Hope  Valley 

JanieRt<»wn 

Johnston 

Kingston 

Lakewood 

Newport 

Pawtuckct 

Peacedale 

Phenix 

Providence 

Do 

Tiverton , 

Warren 

Westerly 

Woonsocket , 


TENNESSEE. 


Moniphis 

Do 

Nashville 


Galveston  . 


Name  of  library. 


CaroegleFree  Library 

Public  School  and  Citizens*  Free  Library. . 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Thoraaa  Beaver  Free  Library 

People's  Institute 

Cassers  Library 

Haverford  College 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Dimmick  Memorial  Library 

Givln  Free  Library 

Apprentices' Library 

Christian  Hall  Library 

Drexel  Institute 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

Friends'  Free  Library  and  Reading  Boom. 

Friends'  Library 

Hebrew  Education  Society 

Keneseth  Israel  Public  Library 

Library  Association  of  Friends 

Lovell  Memorial  Free  Library 

Moyomensing  Literary  Institute 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

JohnMcAUy  Library 

Tidioute  Library 

Public  Library 

Osterhout  Free  Library 

Public  School  Library 


Free  Library. 

Barrington  Public  Li brary 

Rogers  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Union  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library  Association 

Natchewoket  Free  Public  Library 

East  Providence  Free  Library 

Langworthy  Public  Library 

PhiloineniaJn  Li  brary 

Olney  ville  Free  Library 

Free  L  i  brar v 

Old  Warwick  and  Lakewood  Free  Library. . 

People's  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Narragansett  Library  Association 

Pawtux^t  Valley  Free  Library  Association. 

Public  Library 

Union  for  Christian  Work 

Whitridffe  Hall  Free  Library 

Gepr^e  Hale  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Harris  Institute 


Cossltt  Library 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  and  Library  Asaooiation  . 
Howard  Library  Company 


Public  Library . 


Roclringham  Free  Public  Library  . 

Free  Library 

Fletcher  Free  Public  Library 


Bellows  Falls 

Brattleboro 

Burliuffton 

Caveuuisb 1 do. 

Falrhaveu Public  Library 

Hartford >  Hartford  Li  brary 

Montpelier t  KeUogg- Hubbard  Library 


Volumes. 


Volumes 
issued  for 
home  use 

during 
past  year. 


39.316 
15.000 
11.658 
9.357 
3.300 
8,000 
82,255 
8.190 
18,000 
3,000 
17,333 
6.287 
18,433 
105.308 
19,000 
14.500 
3,000 
3,364 
8,000 
9.434 
7.125 
21, 374 
26.239 
3.700 
4.000 
8,000 
8,374 
23,632 
4,000 


3.000 
8  250 

12.254 
6,700 
3,300 
4,610 
4.300 
4,021 
3.658 
3.780 
8,805 
7.000 
5,000 
3. 155 

29,200 

14,765 
6.239 
4,600 

76, 559 
4,759 
3.415 
5  000 
8,015 

14,086 


10,000 
4.500 
9,000 


6,500 


C.181 
10,000 
30,000 
3,136 
3.100 
3,000 
^800 


122.784 
46.000 
51.952 
31.079 

L500 

•16,000 

•64,510 

63  067 

15.000 

7.000 
71.212 
10. 512 
36.806 
1,500.000 
13,401 

1,»«8 

L500 
19  759 

2.290 
'15  492 

6,448 
41,992 
149.  76B 
15.000 
•8,000 
•6.000 
48.144 
71.560 
•8,000 


6,214 

6,593 

18.921 

15,632 

3,028 

7.317 

4.  500 

11,452 

2.882 

5.178 

4.378 

20.000 

8,199 

4,481 

34.407 

47,000 

11.640 

10.271 

115.743 

13,133 

2,135 

12,600 

26,906 

30,443 


33,000 
3,024 


25,65( 


18,432 
24,000 
48.763 

5.000 
15.348 

4,400 
•11,600 


•  Circulation  estimated 
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Table  li.^ZAbrariea  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  thepuhlio,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


YKBXOiTT— continiMd. 


Montpelier 

I*itti»rord 

Post  Mill  Village . 

Kntland 

St.  Johnsbnry 

Springfield 

Strafford 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


WA8HIHOTON. 


Seattle. . 

Tacoma. 

Do... 


WEST  VIROINIA. 


"Wheeling. 


Ashland 

Beaver  Dam 

Cbippewa  Falls. 

£ao  Claire 

KondduLac 

IP'ranklin 

Greenbav 

Janesville 

La  Crosse 

M^adison , 

Itfenonionee 

Merrill 

Milwankee 

Monroe 

Sheboygan 

Sparta 

West  Superior. . 


Laramie . 


Kame  of  library. 


Pnblio  Library 

Haolare  Library 

Peabody  Library , 

Free  Library 

St  Johnsbnry  Atheniemn 

Town  Library 

Harris  Library 

Library  Assoc^iation 

Norman  Williams  Pnblio  Library. 


Public  Library. 
City  Library... 
Mason  Library . 


Public  Library. 


Vaughn  Public  Library . 
Wiliianis  Free  Librar>'.. 

Public  Library 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Mission  House  Library . . 

Public  Library 

do 

...do 

Free  Public  Library 

Memorial  Free  Library.. 
T.  B.  Scott  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Library 

Superior  Publitf  Library. 


Albany  County  Free  Library. 


Volumes 

issued  lor 

Volumes. 

home  use 

during 

past  year. 

6.070 

13.969 

3.500 

6. 192 

5,000 

300 

9,724 

56,391 

14,296 

27,513 

6,900 

*  13, 800 

4.000 

1,300 

7.8(H) 

7.924 

9,766 

15,424 

12,635 

77, 240 

4.558 

35,986 

5.186 

3,194 

58.345 


3,800 

15,333 

6,038 

22.967 

3,055 

19,400 

6,300 

38,287 

13,868 

31,232 

6,360 

1,000 

4,800 

38,714 

10,000 

30.000 

14,000 

44,000 

14,561 

55,509 

5,349 

21, 308 

3,813 

14, 351 

85,094 

324.  403 

3,558 

16.112 

6,210 

7, 142 

3,342 

7,196 

10,253 

45,923 

8.500 

9,980 

*  Circulation  estimated. 
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THE   STATISTICS   IX  DETAIL. 

The  list  of  the  4,026  public  and  school  libraries  begins  on  page  370  of  this  report, 
and  gives  for  each  library  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained.  The  informa- 
tion called  for  covered  some  25  items.  Most  of  the  larger  libraries  in  which  records 
are  carefully  kept  made  reports  which  are  full  and  satisfactory,  but  a  largo  propor- 
tion of  the  small  libraries  did  little  more  than  report  the  number  of  volumes.  For 
example,  only  2,851  of  the  4,026  libraries  reported  the  number  of  volumes  added 
during  the  past  year,  and  only  1,852  reported  the  number  of  books  issued  for  home 
use  in  the  same  time. 

The  list  includes  only  the  libraries  reporting  to  this  office.  In  cases  where  no 
reports  could  bo  obtained,  after  a  third  request,  from  libraries  which  appeare<l  in 
tlie  1891  list,  a  special  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  postmaster.  Wherever 
the  library  was  reported  as  still  in  existence  a  fourth  request  for  information  waa 
sent.  These  facts  are  recited  to  show  that  all  reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
returns  from  all  libraries  having  1,000  or  more  volumes. 

THE    HEPOnTS   SUMMARIZED. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  4,026  public  and  school  libraries  in  1896  was 
33,051,872,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  This  was  an  increase  of  7,074,229  over  the  number 
of  volumes  reported  by  the  3,503  libraries  of  the  same  kind  in  1891.  Here  is  an 
increase  of  over  27  i>er  cent  in  the  number  of  volumes,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  was  scarcely  15  per  cent.  Unfavorable  business  conditions  since 
1891  have  operated  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  many  libraries,  yet  the  cheap- 
ness of  books  has  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  existing  libraries  with  fixed 
incomes.  More  than  half  the  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  was  made  by  the 
libraries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  which  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  28 
per  cent  in  the  five  years.  The  North  Central  Division  also  shows  an  increase  of 
about  28  per  cent  in  the  number  of  volumes,  while  the  Western  Division  increased 
its  number  of  volumes  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion was  18  per  cent  and  in  the  South  Central  21  per  cent.  The  number  of  libraries, 
the  number  of  volumes,  and  the  increase  for  ^ch  State  can  be  seen  in  Table  1.  It  is 
also  shown  that  the  4,020  libraries  have  5,444,788  unbound  pamphlets. 

Table  2  shows  at  a  glance  the  effective  work  of  the  libraries  during  the  year  ended 
April  1,  1896.  The  number  of  libraries  reporting  their  reading  rooms  supplied  with 
periodicals  was  2,166,  and  the  number  of  periodical  publications  thus  furnislted  to 
the  public  was  116,248.  Only  2,851  libraries  reported  additions  made  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  volumes  added  being  1,591,861.  The  additions  to  the  number  of 
unbound  pamphlets  aggregated  439,412,  made  by  1,303  libraries. 

The  records  kept  in  1,852  libraries  show  that  35,075,055  books  were  issued  to  bor- 
rowers for  home  use.  Only  594  libraries  kept  records  of  books  issued  for  use  in  the 
library  reading  rooms.  The  number  of  volumes  thus  issued  was  7,706,830.  All  these 
items  are  given  by  States  and  divisions  in  Table  2. 

Table  3  shows  that  705  libraries  occupy  their  own  buildings,  and  548  occupy  rented 
buildings.  Of  the  2,713  libraries  not  reported  as  owning  or  renting  a  large  propor- 
tion are  school  libraries  which  do  not  pay  rent  and  yet  can  not  be  said  to  own  the 
rooms  they  occupy  in  college  or  school  buildings. 

This  table  also  shows  that  1,117  libraries  are  supported  by  taxation,  2,346  by  cor- 
porations, and  14  derive  their  support  from  both  these  sources.  The  remaining  519 
did  not  state  how  they  are  supported. 

There  were  1,558  libraries  reported  as  free,  635  free  for  reference  only,  and  772  free 
to  subscribers.  The  remaining  1,061  not  reporting  this  item  are  in  large  part  cor- 
poration libraries  free  to  members. 

The  number  of  strictly  circulating  libraries  was  342,  the  number  of  reference 
libraries  705,  and  the  number  classed  as  both  circulating  and  reference  2,600. 

Table 4  divides  the 4,026  libraries  into  19  classes,  as  follows:  General,  1,560;  school, 
940  J  college,  626;  college  society,  5^1;  law,  127;  theological,  97;  medical,  44;  Gov- 
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eminent,  23;  State,  26;  asylum  sliuX  reformatory,  87;  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, 84;  Ma60Dieyl4;  Inde]>endent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  17;  social.  57;  scientific, 
78;  historical,  60;  ganison,  U;  mercantile,  10,  and  society,  108. 

Table  5  shows  the  classification  of  libraries  according  to  size.  There  are  2  libraries 
of  morethim  500,000  volumes  each,  4  more  havingov<ir  300,000  volumes,  28  additional 
having  over  100,000,  69  more  with  over  50,000, 155  additional  of  over  25,000,  411  more 
having  over  10,000,  and  630  more  with  over  5,000.  The  remaining  2,727  libraries  have 
less  than  5,000  volumes  each,  but  over  1,000. 

Table  14  includes  tlio  names  of  the  627  public  libraries  having  3,000  volumes  and  over. 
These  libraries  are  entirely  free  to  the  public.  They  have  in  the  aggregate  9,062,363 
volumes,  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

Table  6  is  a  financial  exhibit  of  largely  more  than  half  the  libraries  in  the  United 
States  given  by  States  and  divisions.  The  total  amount  reported  as  received  directly 
from  taxation  by  600  libraries  was  $1,679,210,  and  the  amount  appropriated  to  773 
libraries  by  States,  counties,  and  cities  was  $1,513,352  for  the  year.  The  amount 
received  from  endowment  funds  by  594  libraries  was  $1,035,052;  833  libraries  received 
$386,441  from  membership  fees;  303  libraries  received  $38,684  from  book  rents;  625 
libraries  received  $529,350  from  dtmations,  while  1,017  received  $729,547  from  sources 
not  stated.  The  total  iucomo  reported  by  2,437  libraries  was  $o,911,636  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1896. 

The  pcnnaueut  endowment  funds  of  605  libraries  aggregate  $17,570,673.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  buildings  owned  by  567  libraries  is  $33,291,259.  The  value  of 
the  books  added  during  the  year  by  2,333  hbarics  was  $1,574,410. 

The  reader  will  find  it  interosting  and  instructive  to  examine  in  detail  the  statis- 
tics for  each  State  as  given  in  Table  6.  This  is  the  first  attempt  made  l>y  this 
Bureau  to  present  a  coudouscd  financial  exhibit  of  public  and  school  libraries. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  number  reporting  each  item  so  that  in  finding 
averages  the  libraries  not  reporting  will  not  be  included  in  the  divisor. 

THE   GROWTH    OF   FIVE    YEARS. 

Tables  7  and  8  are  orranged  for  comparison,  the  latter  exhibiting  certain  statistics 
for  1891  and  the  latter  for  1896.  According  to  Table  7  there  was  in  1891  an  average 
population  of  17,877  to  a  library  while,  in  1896,  as  shown  in  Table  8,  the  population 
to  a  library  was  17,376.  The  same  tables  show  that  in  1891  there  were  41  books  to 
each  100  of  population,  while  in  1896  the  number  had  increased  to  47  volumes  to 
each  100  of  population.  An  increase  is  shown  in  each  of  the  five  grand  di\isions, 
bnt  in  cei-tain  States  the  increase  in  the  iKimber  and  size  of  the  libraries  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
population  from  1890  to  1895  was  7,331,750,  or  nearly  12  per  cent.  As  already  shown 
in  Table  1,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  of  about  15  per  cent  and 
in  the  number  of  volumes  of  more  than  27  i>er  cent. 

The  chart  following  Table  8  shows  the  relative  number  of  volumes  to  each  100 
of  population  in  the  United  States  in  1896. 

THE   GUOWTH   OF   TWENTY   YEARS. 

Table  9  shows  the  number  of  libraries  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  State  in 
1875.  There  were  in  the  United  States  3,648  libraries  of  300  volumes  and  over,  having 
an  aggregate  of  12,329,526  volumes.  Of  the  total  number  2,039  had  1,000  or  more  vol- 
Timcs  each,  aggregating  11,487,778,  while  the  remaining  1,609  libraries  of  less  than 
1,000  each  had  a  total  of  841,748  volumes. 

^  Table  10  is  a  summary  of  similar  statistics  for  1884-85.  There  were  5,388  libraries, 
with  a  grand  total  of  20,722,393  volumes.  In  the  list  having  1,000  or  more  volumes 
there  were  2,988  libraries,  with  19,401,199  volumes;  and  in  the  list  having  less  than 
;1,OCO  volumes,  but  more  than  300,  were  2,350  libraries,  with  1,321,194  volumes. 

Table  11  exhibits  the  statistics  of  the  3,158  libraries  which  in  18%  reported  300  or 
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Placer ville  ... 

Pomona 

Riverside 

do 

Sacramento... 

...do 

St  Helena 

Salinas 

San  Anselmo . 


106  I  San  Diego 

107    do.: 


San  Francisco  . 


....do 

...do 

...do 


...do. 
....do. 


...-do 


1888, 
18861 
1893 


1879 


1895. 


1856 


I 
I860, 


1883 


Head's  (Miss)  School 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Public  Library 

University  of  California 

Chico  Library  and  Free  Reading 

Room. 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Public  School  Library 

do 

do 

High  School 

Healdsburg  College 

Public  School  Librarv 

Public  and  School  Librarv 

Washington  Female  Seminary . . . 
Historical  Society  of  Southern 

California. 
Law   Library   of    Los   Angeles 

County. 

Los  Anseles  Academy 

Public  Library 

St.  Vincent's  College 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Southern  California. 

Ci t y  Librarv 

College  of  l^otre  Daroe 

Mills  College  (Sage  Library) 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Lick  Observatory 

Public  School  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

L  O.  O.  F.  Library \ 

California  College i  1874 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa-  |  1868 

cre<l  Heart. 

Field  Seminary 

Free  Public  Lfbrary |  1868 

Pacitic  Theolo£;icar Seminary . 

Public  School  Library 

St.  Mary's  College 

Public  School  Library 


Class. 


J 


Soh.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 

Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
(ion  . 
Sch.. 
Hist. 


1891   Law. 


1887; 
18721 
1866 
1883< 
1880 
18591 


1893 
1875 


1885 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 


Public  Library.  . 
Nc'ptiino  Library. 
Public  Library. 


1885 


1883 


1867 
1858 
1889 
1889 
1805 


1879 
1892 


Free  Public  Librarv 

Riverside  County  Law  Library. 

(jalifornia  State  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

...do 

District  School  Library 

San  Francisco  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Free  Public  Library ,  1880 

San  Diego  School  District  Library 


Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 
Bancroft  Library. 


1871 


liar  Association  of  San  Francisco. 


1884 
1876 


Bibli<)tlii^(|uo  (le  la  Ligue  Nation 
ale  Francaise. 

B'njvi  Brith  Library 1870 

Bohemian  Club  Library 1872 

California  Academy  of  Sciences . . 


S*h... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Sch  . . . 
(ten... 
Scien . 
Sch... 
Gen. .. 
Gen... 
Col  ... 
Sch... 


Sch... 
Gen . . . 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
Sch  . . . 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Col  ... 


Gen., 
(ren.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Law  . 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Theo. 

Gen.. 

Sch.. 


B    .    •"      C     a    .   M^ 


7  '  H 


R. 
O.  I 
R. 


R. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
B. 

C. 
T. 
T. 


O. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 


R.  ! 


;0. 


T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


O. 


T. 
T. 


Scion R. 


C. 


R   I      T. 
R.        T. 


Hist 0.         C. 

Law R.        C. 

Sottial R.        C. 


Geu C. 

Gen ,  R.         C. 


1853   Scien f^- ^A-n 

'     Digitized  bylVjOOy 


F.  '  B. 
....    R. 

1'.  B. 
Fr.    B. 

S.  i  1). 


S.  I  B. 
F.     B. 


s. 

B.j 

F. 

B. 
B. 

s.    R. ; 

:s.'E.; 

....  B. 
I  F.    B. 

F.  R. 
Fr.  B. 
Fr.    B. 

F.  I  B. 


F. 


F.     B. 
F.     R. 


F.  |B. 
F.  IB. 
...IB. 

S.  I  B. 


F.    B. 
F.    R. 


F.    B. 


F.    B. 
...  B. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

!| 

B. 


l^- 
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a 
•3 
> 

! 

ii 

i 
P 

Books  isaaed 
for  use  with  in 
library. 

Beceipts. 

1      k^ 

»  a 

a 
Id 

I* 

H 

Amount  of 
dowment  fu 

Name  of  librarian. 

9 

lO 

11 

la 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir                   18 

1.30O 
2,000 



soo 

100 

AnnikRAaV) 

54 

100 

1    AU 

$40 
3,200 
7,931 

246 

W.  A.  Cald weii 

55 

3.000 

62,323 

1,780 

9.000 
1,200 
1,300 
1,083 
1,656 
1.000 
1,200 
1,950 
2,000 
1.100 

5,770 

1,000 
43,238 
4,000 
4,583 
5,000 
5.940 
12.300 
4,900 
1,205 
2,183 
4.000 
1,123 
5,092 
2,200 
6.000 
1,400 

1.000 
25,000 
7.025 
2,000 
10,000 
1,404 
2,000 
1,000 
10.000 
2.400 

6.835 
4,000 
4,845 
7,337 
1,000 
100,  0'i2 

25.575 
1.190 
1.042 

16,000 

13.000 
2.300 

1,200 

60.000 
5,000 
15.653 

10,700 
8.000 

8.495 

100 

6,746 

$3,200 

T\    R    \fAnrA    mAttr'^^mwv 

56 

!  4; 684  3.868 

IS 

$50, 006*  J.  C.  Roweil'  ."TT.'.™/.  .' ', 

57 
58 

50 

1,116 

3.000 

superintendent. 

!>n 

50 

60 
130 



Jno.  E.  Hayiuan 

W.  W.  Petti t 

60 
61 



350       106 

150 

2,000 

1,000 

62 

701       485       302 

2,705 

80. 

iso 

Allyn  0.  Taylor 

63 



64 

300 
1,600 

100         50 
150         50 

:::::::::«::::::::: 

125 
148 

H  R  Bnil 

65 

650 

R.  B.  i:^:ivdook 

66 

67 

3.850 
25.000 

90       280 
300   5.000 

120 

3,833 

50 
23,076 

J.  M.  Guinn,  curator — 

F.  H.Howard 

C.  A.  Wheat,  principiil . . 

08 
60 

1,833 

500,        40         40 

3,289 

700,        50       150 

100       742         20 

200;      200         50 

1      150 

70 

37i,638 

169,819 

21,505 

71 

!  n  .f  HaaIv 

72 

3,000 

1                     ^ 

73 

400 

10. 000  L.  J.  Stabler,  registrar. . 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Saul:. 

74 

4,300 

75 

1 

76 

77 

400 

[ 

30 

500 

E  W  Bunhnell 

... 

78 

50.       700 

351 

377 

Mr«.6.  A.Wh^ier;*.'.*.! 
E.S.HoMen,  director... 

79 
80 
81 

4.000 

;:::::::::::::::: 



43 

****76 
200 

3. 

15,842 
965 

1,200 

1.200 

Marv  F  Boirira 

82 

rc^Rich  ^*^ 

83 

2,000 
108 

i,o6o 

8 

2,000 

80 

S.  B  Morse,  president . . 

84 

85 

nor. 

86 

5.000 
2,000 

3,007r 

ii8,'605 

16,000 

16,537 
150 

Henry  F.  Peterson 

Oeorco  Af  CMiar 

87 

684 

2,500 

88 

hO 





90 

91 

Anna  0  Fit^lil 

02 

93 

800 

1. 500 

160 

: 

75,710 

19,530 

7,109 

7,462 
600 

1,230 

Mrs.  «.  E.Merritt 

ChaH.  H.  Koyo9,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.J.C.Lackie 

F  F  Barss 

04 

1  000       400 

95 

"i'ooo 

822 
—166 

460 

10, 475 

1,100 

96 



97 

402 
400 

1*2.684 
55,506 

3,699 

1.600 
2,784 

i,666 

3,014 

100 

B.  P.  Bartlett 

98 

Mary  M.  Smith 

09 

James  Mills,  secretary. 

lOU 

101 

""ioo 

1.239 
184 

09,220 
3,417 

7,800 
452 

7,977 
466 

Caroline  G.  Hancock. . . 

102 

103 

*"^ 

104 

2.000 



1.000 

1,000 
600 

no 



500 

6,747 

100 

2,000 

'   Thn«    W  IWw 

105 

150 

64,545 

7,912 

6,257 
100 

•  ''-.7 

Mary  E.  Walker 

C.  0.  Tyler,  assistant 

clerk. 
F.  R.  Zell,  secretary. . . . 

106 

107 

• 

1,600 

108 

j 

109 

1 

750 
1,354 

1,760 

R.  M.  Price 

no 

1, 523       268.        !2A 

16,088 
27,683 



A.  Masson,  secretary. . . 

A.Wilner 

Willis  E.  Davis,  chair 

man            ^ 
F.  H.  V'aslit.lwsistaBfT 

•ecretary.  ^Jv!)lWl 

111 

'■i,'766 

6,000 

200 

1,000 

112 
113 

722  2.506 

1 
...,,.. 1 

^114 

w,                   J     
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Location. 


CALIFORNIA— cont'd. 


Kame  of  library. 


ClaM. 


'-I 

Ll 


185l! 
187C 
1879 
1881 


128 
120 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 
135 


do 

do , 

do 

do 

San     Fraucisco 

(Presidio). 

San  I'rani'isco 

do 

San     Franclaco 

(£ddy  and  Larkin 

BtreoLs). 
San  Francisco  <1C23 

Broadway). 

San  Francisco 

do.... 

....  do 

do 


California  State  Mining  Bureau.. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Do  la  Sallo  College 

Free  Public  Library 1 

Geographical  Society  of  the  Pa- 

ciflc. 

Grand  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M 

Heald's  Bu.siness  College | 

1.  O.  O.  F.  Library  Association ...    1854' 

Irving  Institute 1876 

Knights  of  Pyt bins  Library 1874 

Ladie^»'  Sodality  Library IHToj 

Lalie'8  (Ml«8)  School  for  Girls I  1887 

Law  Library,  Southern  Pacific  , ' 

Co.  I 

Lowell  High  School ' 

MeclianiCM'  Library [ 

InVw  JcruHalem  Church  Library. .    1803; 

Notre  Dumo  CoUegti ' 

Post  Library ' ' 

Presentation  Convent j  18o4| 

Sacred  Heart  Academy !  1887 

Sacred  Heart  College 


Scien 

Mer 

Col 

Gen 

Scien 


Masonic  . 

Sch. 

I  O.O.F. 

Sch 

Soc 

Social 

Sch 

Law 


Sch.. 
(Jen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gar.. 


31 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Sch. 
Gen. 

Sch. 


136 

137 
138 
139 
140 


141    do.. 

142    do  .. 

143  ! do  .. 

144  ! do  .. 

145  : do  .. 


St.  Bridget's  Convent. 


Sch. 


146 


do  . 


147  I  San  Jose. 


148  , do 

149    do 

150    do 

151    do 

152    do 

153  I....  do 

154  I  San  Luis  Obispo 

155  San  Mateo 


356  I do 

157    do 

158  1  San  Quentiu . 

159  I  San  liafael... 

160  I do 


St.  Ignatius  College 1855 

St.  \  inceufs  School 1850 

San  Fraucisco  La\y  Library I  1866 

San     Francisco     Microscopical     1872 
Library.  I  j 

San  Frauti.sco  Yerein  Library 1852 

So<!iety  of  California  Pionoera i  1853, 

Supreme  Court  Library 18G8 

Sutro  Library ' i 

Y.  MCA.  Library i 

Ziska  Institute ! 

College  of  Notre  Dame i  1851 

District  School  Library 

Free  Public  Library \  1880 

High  Si'hool t  1866 

St.  Jonephs  College 1886 


San  JoMo  Law  Library. 
State  Normal  School  . 


161 
162 

\m  ' 

164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 


Santa  Ana. 
do 


San  Luis  Obispo  Library _ 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the 

Pacilic. 

Public  School  Library 

St.  Matthews  School 

State  Prison  Library 

Free  Library 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Acad 

emy. 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 


1876 
1862 
1894' 


1891 


San  ta  Barbara 

do 

do 

Sant^  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Monica 

SantuKosa 

do 

do 

'  Sierra  Madre 

}  SoldiiTs  Home 

Sonon^i 

Stanford  Uuivcnity 


Gen. 
Sch. 


Free  Pubbr  Library 1882  Gen. 

HighScmlol 1802   Sch. 

Society  of  Natural  History 1876  Gen. 

Santa  Clara  College 1851   Col. 

FreeLibrarj- 1870   Gen. 

Public  Library j  1886  Gen. 

Free  Public  Library ' Gen. 

Pacific  Methodist  dollego ' ;  Col . 

Public  School  Library i  Sell 


Col.  Soc...!.... 

.Sch 

Law ' 

Scien I  B. 


Soc ' 

Soc I 

Law 

Scien ' 

Y.M.C.A.; 
Sch ' 

Col ; 

Sch    

Gen.....     I 

Sch 

Col 

Law 

Sch 

Gen 

Theo  .. 


C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 


C. 
C. 


1887 


Sch.... 

Sch 

A.&R. 

Gen 

Sch 


R. 


O. 


K. 


Public  Library 

Soldiers'  Home  Li  brary 

Sonoma  Yalley  Union  lligh  School. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer. 
sity. 


1887'  Gen O. 

1889  Social 

1895;  Sch !.... 

1891  Col '/^. 

I  Digitized  by  V^J< 


C. 

*c.' 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


'M 


C. 

s. 

0, 

s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

I2f 

b© 


r    8 


Fr. 


(bc%l 


F. 
F. 

F. : 

"s!  I 

F." 

F.  I 
F. 


...'  R. 
S.  [  B. 


I  B. 

C. 


I 
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States  of  ItOOO  volumes  aitd  over  in  1S9G — Continued. 


I 

1 

IS 

ocbS 

•  >.« 

Kecelpts. 

1  1 

Name  of  librariim. 

!i 

1^ 

9 

lO 

** 

Id 

13 

14 

13 

16 

ir 

18 

5.000 
4.266 
5,000 
85.000 
4,334 

1.982 
1,000 
44,45^ 
1,500 
5.052 
1.750 
2,500 
8,535 

1.000 
71,120 
1.250 
1. 500 

500 

200 
68 

2.500 

' 

R.  L.  Offden 

2,000       130 
100         30 

W.  L.  Merry,  secretary. 
15.  Albertian  

1,500 
244.483 

500 

176  972  *iO.  500 

130 
40, 855 

5,6971      975 

7, 722         80       232 



Geo.  T.  Clark 

„ 

T.  F.  Treuor,  aasistant 
secretary. 

Goo.  J.  Johnson 

M.T.SmUh 



j 

22,387 

1 

8,475 

$1,826 

A.J.CIeary 

1 

1 

E.  B.  Church,  principal . 
B.  Allison 

....... 





21| 

25          76 

4,778 
434 

896 



81 



M.  Marasihl,  director. . . 

20 
282 

1  ; 

Wm.  F.  Herrin,  chief 
counsel. 

3,  423   3,  475|      900 

lOOl        25 

j 

185,  875 

400 

1 

i 

25,496 
80 

""1*560 

A.M.JcUison 

A.W.Manning 

2, 20  J 

'        15 

lOOi         20          50 

1,950 

.::;;:: 

T-  A.  Adi»mA 

2,500 

'            !                                1 

2,000 
2,500 

iH5 

1....:. 

292 

M.  (.ronuan,  superior  . . .  | 

' 

1 

1,000 

.,, 1 

1 

'  14,000 

1 

1 

A.M.Coltelli 

1,500 

1,500 

4,690 
3,000 
13,000 
200,000 
3,600 
1,000 
5.O0O 
2,582 
13.118 
1,000 
8,000 
1,500 
e.000 
1.805 
1,200 

i,;»o 

1,000 
4,000 
3,001 
2,000 

2.500 
1,840 

10,770 
2,fl00 
2.025 

17,000 
9.59fl 
2,734 
7,005 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,900 
1,200 

35,000 

230 

1                                j 

1,101 
120 

]'                              j 

9,700 

J.  H.D^ering 

sn 

Wm.  E.  Loy,  recording 

secretary. 
Theo.  Anfielis 

i 

2,001 

is,"  000 

100 
400 



J.  I.  Spoar,  secretary. . . 
Benj.Edson 

.:..:.. 



Geo.  Moes 

i 

H.J.  McCoy,  secretary. 
Mrae  B.  Ziska 

1 

450 

Anna  Kaphaol,  secretatT 

....^1  %....''. 

100,  555 
2,000 

6,000 

3,087 

3,348 

Affines  Barry 

AJR.Shumate.principal. 
C.  A.Barchi 

::::*":::: 

150 

593 

711 

1,261 
300 
410 

Gertrude  H.  Baker 

Rnth  Royce 

68j        91 

1,120 

R.  W.  Summers 



1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1,300:  2.255 

400 

1 

25,000 
11,460 

... 
'     *7,*584 

'*i,"i6o 

'\\m 



A.  Drahms,  chaplain  .. . 
A.  N.  Boy  en,  secretary. . 

250 
50 

] 

r'**456 

i    2.350 

i     1,000 

2,000 

7501 

24.000 

1,200 

1,602 
548 

3,535 
250 

1 

R.  L.  Bisby,  secretary  . . 
F.  E.  Perbam,  superin- 
tendent. 

Mrs.  M.C.  Rust 

C.  Y.  Roop 

400 
418 

36,778 
4,500 

3-^ 

350 

40 

100 

900 

50 
325 

50 
200 

2 

::::::::: 

Mrs.  F.C.  Lord 

1 

J.  W.  Rlordan 

39,004 
19,340 

2,300 
1.593 
2,693 

2,500 
1,610 
2,703 

Minerva  Waterman 

Elfie  A.  Mosse 

J        200]       365! 

1        280       400 

£.  J.Jackman  .....  .. 

1 

1 

, 

1 

::::::::i :::: ::::: 

15         80 

1        200^      600 

1          50|        70 

10,00012,000 

""'io 

6 
3,000 

1.33S 

10,656 

250 



!^1::;:::: 

137 

1 

1 

J.  G.  Bluraer,  president. 
D.C.Putnam 

61 

Benj.  Weed,  principal  . . 
F.  J .  Xeszart 

1 

i 

CJ» 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 

120 
12L 
123 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 
135 


136 

137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
140 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
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176 
177 

178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 


207 
208 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 


Location. 


CALIFORNIA— cont'd. 


Stockton. 
do... 


Temeacal  — 
Tulare  City. 
VaUetjo 


Ventura 

Wateonville . . 

Whittier 

■  Woodbridge . . 


COLORADO. 


185  t  Aspen.... 

186    do.... 

187  Boulder  .. 


188     Canyon  City 

18U    do 

190  ;  Central  City 

191  Colorado  SprinffB . 

192    do....:....... 

193  DelNorte 


194  Denver . 

195    do.. 

190    tlo.- 

197    do.. 

19H    do.. 

199    do  .. 

200    do  .. 


201 
202 
203 

204  ' 

205  1 


...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


206    do  . 


Fort  Collins  . 
Golden 


Greeley... 
do  .... 

La  Junta  . 

Putfblo — 

do..-. 

do.... 

do  .... 


Trinidad 

do 

University  Park. 


"Nrnme  of  library. 


Free  Public  and  Hazel  ton  Library 
Public  School  Library 


do 


Free  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


j  CONNECTICUT. 

219  Abingt4>n 

220  Andover 

221  Ansonia 

222  ! do 

223  Berlin 

224  1  Bethlehem 

225  I  IJranford 

226  Bridgeport 

227    do 


Free  PubUc  Library 

L  O.  O.  F.  Library 

Whittier  State  School 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College. 


High  School 

Miners'  A  thletic  Club 

University  of  Colorado,  Bucking 
ham  Library. 

Ladies'  Li  brary  Association 

Penitentiary  Library 

Public  Scbool  Library 

Colorado  College 

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Presbyterian  Collegeof  the  South- 
west. 

City  Library 

College  of  tne  Sacred  Heart 

Diocesan  Library,  Matthews  Hall. 

Ernest  and  Cranmer  Law  Library. 

Jarvts  Hall  Military  Academy... 

Public  Library 

State  Library 


Supreme  Court  Law  Library . 

Sy  mes  Law  Library 

Wolcott  Equitable  Library  .. 

Wolfe  Hall...: 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library.  D.  &.  R.  G. 
R.  R.  Dcpi. 

State  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 


Public  Library.., 
State  Normal  School . 


Young  Folks'  Library 

Central  Block  Law  Library  .. 
McClelland  Public  Library. .. 

Opera  House  Library 

School  District  No.  1  Library. 


Free  Public  Library... 

Tillotson  Academy 

University  of  Denver. 


Social  Library.. 
PubUc  Library. 


Ansonia  Memorial  Library. 
Y.M.C.  A.  Library 


Freo  Library 

Library  Association 

Blackstone  Memorial  Library. . . 
Fairfleld  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
Hi{,h  School 


"3° 


Class. 


o 


1880  Gen. 
....!  Sch. 


....  Sob- 
1878  Gen 
1885  Gen. 


1874! 
18761 


Gen.... 
LO.O.F.. 
A.&R. 
Col  .... 


1889  Sch. 
1894  Gen 
1877   Col  . 


1894 
1885 
1883 

1886, 
J  888: 
1870 
1891' 


Gen  ... 
A.&R. 

Gen 

Col 

Gen  .... 
Col 


1889 
1861 


1862 
1883 


Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Theo  . 
Law  .. 
Sch  ... 
Gen  .. 
State  . 


Law 

Law 

liaw 

Sch 

Y.  M.  C.  A 


1891   Y.M.C.  A 


1879,  Col  . 
....    Col  . 


1885  Gon  . 

1889  Sch.. 
1888  Gen  . 
1890,  Law  . 

1890  Gen  . 
1892  Law  . 
...  '  Soh.. 


1882   Gen 

Sch., 
1880  Col  . 


Gen. 
Gen. 


Gen.... 
Y.  M.  C.  A 


Gen.. 
1857  Gen.. 
1893!  Gen.. 
1878   Hist. 


O. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


O. 


s-zi 


IS**  « 


T. 
T. 


R.  I 


R.  1 


R. 


R. 


O. 


Sch, 

Digitized  by ' 


O. 


T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 


C. 
T. 

T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


a  u 


P. 


Cdoglei 
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States  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  1896 — Continued. 


1 

1 
1 

•si 

is 

15$ 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

II 

17 

Name  of  librarian. 

1 

Il 

16 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

18 

26.000 
S.OOO 

1,069 
2,40U 
2,524 

2,  SCO 
3,01)0 
1.039 
1,000 

1,200 
1.300 
12.180 

2,476 
8,043 
1.000 
15.000 
2.500 
1.540 

29,005 
5.000 
8,000 
9.000 
1,600 
32,243 
99,986 

11.000 
7.000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,500 

1.010 

5.781 
3.650 

2.500 

4.ooa 

7.777 
2,300 
6.589 
1,750 
1.000 

7,060 
1,000 
3.00U 

1,111 
1.000 

1,600 
1,200 

1,575 
1,500 
6,000 
4,500 

1,000 

2.01S 


5.000 
1.000 

200 

68,753 

45.912 

$5,822 
150 

$15,081 
1.000 

$2,487 

W.F.aowdsley 

J.  A.  Barr,  superintend- 
ent. 

176 
177 

178 



1.500 

234 

130...... 

200 

1.500 

8,299 
15.311 

8.286 
3.500 

925 
1.056 

782 

1,275 
1,116 

782 
165 

Si  meitn  Houeman 

W.  Dudley,  jr.,  secre- 
tary. 

179 

180 

161 

5.000 

Belle  M.  Jenkins 

182 

183 

....1 -   

w.,T,  Pahi 

184 

100 

aoo       f>A 

4.500 

200 

250 

280 

*'! 

F.H.Clark 

185 

1      300 

'  1.733 

6001       147 

E.  L.  Ogden.  treasurer . . 
A.  E.  Whitaker 

Mrs.  S.  F.HeirrnA 

186 

187 

5.500 

24,960 

304 

1,030 

200 

188 

i      324 

50         fiOi        9.^ 

1  L.  J.  HaU.  chaplain 



189 
190 

3,000 

160 
900 

7,  500   H.  G.  A.  BraiK^r 

191 

12.057 

Susan  T.  Dunbar 

Enos  P.  Baker,  presi- 
dent. 

Chas.  B.  Dudley 

B.A.Schiffini 

John  F.Spalding,  bishop 
Garrett  Owens 

192 



828 

5.500 

....... 

193 

2  101 

500 

"166 
800 

147.076 
550 

27.647 

9.815 

194 

"5,006 
150 

GO 

50 

195 

2,000 

196 

SOO 



1.413 

197 

198 

2,000   7  2«9 

150 

219.562 

21.621 

22.898 
1,000 

J.  C.Dana 

199 



602 

3,000 
200 

Helen  M.  Nixson,  assist 
ant. 

James  A.  Miller 

Nellie  D.  Oswald 

P.  H.  Cowherd 

200 

201 

500 

6,000 

1,050 

202 

203 



•  :::: 

204 

15 

:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Howard  E.  Warner,  sec- 

re  tar  V. 
Le  Roy  Burdick 

Marguerite  E.  Stratton 
Regis  Chauvenet,  presi- 
dent. 
Fred.  E.  Smith 

205 

20 

150 

1,952 

206 

954 

207 

850|      225 

i 

208 

500       105 

BO 

515 
1,800 
1,800 

180 
3,000 

209 

500    1. 000 

Joseph  F.Daniels 

Mrs.  Laura  Leib 

A.M.Iieod 

210 

100^ 

380 

16 

7,803 



211 

1 

212 

1   289 

"906 

46.578 

1.488 



J.  W.  Chapman 

213 

5061         50 

214 

140         82:         12 

.. 

J  S.  McClung.  superin- 

tendout. 
Thomas  Winsor 

216 

299 

216 

217 

500 

518 
100 

366 

100 

650 

i.566 

W.  F.  McDowell,  chan 
cellor. 

Je«sie  E.  L.  Dennis 

K.   M.    Vftninnns.  A(%rre- 

218 

119 

219 

460 



500 

1,600 
23 

129 

25 

11,000 

350 

220 

800 

1 

1.500 

1      tary. 

1  Wro.  C.  D«  Forest 

25'  Chas.  D.  Evan«,  secre- 

1      tary. 
166    Eniilv  RrandftCftfi 

221 

222 

118 

3,996 

223 

MrH.^.  L.BI088 

A.  Van  Name,  trustee  . . 
Edwanl  Deacon,  cura 
tor. 

^pii-xed^^gi 

224 

* 

::!:::::.::.::::: 

150,000 

225 

6,500 

208 

277 

1 

226 

so 

1 

227 

1 

b 
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more  volumes,  but  less  than  1,000.  The  total  number  of  volomes  was  1,544,386. 
Combiniuf^  these  numbers  with  those  given  in  Table  1,  it  is  shown  that  the  total 
number  of  libraries  reporting  to  this  office  in  1896  having  300  and  more  volumes 
was  7,192,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  was  34,596,258. 

By  comparing-  Tables  9  and  10  it  will  be  found  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  libraries  from  1875  to  1885  was  46,  and  in  the  number  of  volumes  the 
per  cent  of  increase  was  68.  A  comparison  between  Tables  10  and  12  shows  that  the 
per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  between  1885  and  1896  was  35,  and  in 
the  number  of  volumes  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  67. 

THE   SMALL  LIBRARIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  3,158  libraries  having  less  than  1,000  but  300  or  more  volumes 
are  summarized  in  Table  11.  The  list  of  these  libraries  is  not  published  in  this 
report.  As  no  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  reports  from  libraries  having  less 
than  1,000  volumes,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  having  between  300  and  1,000  vol- 
umes Is  largely  in  excels  of  the  number  given  in  Table  11.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  are  m  the  United  States  4,000  public  and  school  libraries  having  less  than 
1,000  volumes,  but  having  300  or  more. 

Among  the  3,158  libraries,  the  statistics  of  which  are  summarissed  in  Table  11,  there 
were  2,455  school  libraries,  155  college  libraries,  289  general  libraries,  and  259  of  all 
other  classes. 

It  will  be  obberved  that  1,043  libraries,  with  510,154  volumes,  are  in  the  North 
Central  Division,  and  785  libraries,  with  337,455  volumes,  are  in  the  Western  Division. 
California  alone  has  699  of  these  libraries,  with  294,644  volumes,  lliifl  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  provides  for  district  school  libraries.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  libraries  of  less  than  300  volumes  each,  and  doubtless  many  larger  ones,  not 
reporting  to  this  office.  The  report  of  the  State  super! uteudent  of  public  instruction 
for  California  for  1894  showed  that  the  district  school  libraries  of  that  State  con- 
tained 711,161  volumes,  and  that  these  libraries  were  valued  at  $689,652.  The  amount 
expended  for  books  for  these  libraries  in  1894  was  $55,722,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund  of  $55,007. 

New  York  stands  next,  with  213  school  libraries,  in  this  list.  Ohio  has  127,  Penn- 
sylvania 123,  and  several  other  States  have  over  100  each. 

Since  the  statistics  iu  the  following  pages  were  tabulated  and  summarized  returns 
have  been  received  from  the  following  libraries  having  1,000  volumes  and  over: 

McLean  Seminary  Library,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  1,200  volumes;  Library  of  Dan  vers 
Historical  Society,  Danvers,  Mass.,  1,200  volumes;  Library  of  New  England  Society, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  1,500  volumes;  Philadelphia  Seminary  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1,027  volumes;  Pittsfield  Public  Library,  Pittstield,  111.,  2,000  volumes;  Public 
Library,  Charles  City,  Iowa;  2,500  volumes ;  Western  Normal  Colle«;e  Library,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa,  1,230  volumes;  Free  Library,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  1,000  volumes;  Car- 
roll College  Library,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  1,000  volumes;  Colorado  Scientific  Societies 
Library,  Denver,  Colo.,  1,761  volumes;  Iowa  Industrial  School  Library,  Eldora,  [owa» 
1,950  volumes;  Holton  High  School  Library,  Holton,  Kans.,  3,847  volumes;  General 
Reference  Library,  Farmington,  Me.,  3,000  volumes;  Smyth  Public  Library,  Candia, 
N.  H.,  1,050  volumes;  Whipple  Free  Library,  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  1,750  volumes; 
Library  of  the  New  England  Society,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1,500  volumes;  The  Arthur  W. 
Tams  Musical  Library,  New  York  City,  150,000  volumes;  Southampton  Union  School 
Library,  Southampton,  N.  Y.,  1,001  volumes;  Utioa  Catholic  Academy  Library, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  1,735  volumes;  Diocesan  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  7,000  volumes; 
Phrenakosmian  Literary  Society  Library,  Newberry,  S.  C,  1,168  volumes. 

An  additional  list  of  libraries  having  1,000  volumes  and  over  will  be  printed  iu  the 
next  annual  report  of  this  Bureau. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  compiling  the  statistics  of  public  and  school  libraries 
in  1896,  as  printed  in  this  chapter,  was  done  by  the  following  clerks  in  the  statistical 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  the  statistician:  Mr. 
Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Reigart,  Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton,  Miss  Nathalie 
Leveque,  and  Miss  Bertha  Y.  Hebb.  ^-^  , 
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PubUc,  society,  and  school  Uhrarics  in  the  United 


Location. 


Namo  of  library. 


Class. 


ij 


iO 


lit 
LSI 


I- 


Auburn 

Bailey  Springs. 
Birmingham . 


I   - 


Alabama  Polytocbnic  Institute  ..    1872  Coi  . 

Bailey  Springs  University '  1893  Col  . 

Public  Library ,1888  Gen 

ilo  r '  Zolosopbian  Academy [  Sch. 

Cullman I  St.  Bernard  Benctlictmo  Society.  J  1892  So.., 

DemopoHs '  Marengo  Female  Institute I  Col  . 

Ea^tLako Howard  College 1841  Co\  . 

Eufaula i  Union  Female  College 1893  Col. 

Florence '  State  Normal  School . 


li.  , 


5S 


7     8 


CJadBden. 
Greensboro . . 
Huntsvillo... 

Marion 

Mobile 

do 

Montgomery. 
do 


Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies.. 

Southern  University 

Central  A  labaraa  Academy 

Jud^ion  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Mobile  Library 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Library . 
State  Board  of  Health .'. . 


185C  Sch... 
18o0  Col  ... 
1R:)9  Col  ... 
1870  Gen  .. 
1840:  Gen  .. 
1833'  Sch... 
1874  Gen  .. 
1828  Gen  .. 
1879,  Scien  . 


C. 


Isormal State   Normal     and    Industrial     1878,  Sch 

School. 

Spring  Hill !  Spring  Hill  College 

do '  Students'  Library 

Talladega I  Talladejza  Odloge 

do 1  Theological  Library 

Troy Stale  Normal  College 


I 
1830   Col 

1BC8   Col 

...•!  Col L 

....i  Theo 

1888    Col 


Tuacaloo.sa Pierson  Library  (Alabama  Insane  A.  A:  R. 

Hospital).  I 
do '  Stillman  Institute 1877   Gen  ... 


2C  ;  Tu3lte;j;ce. 


do 

University 

ARIZONA. 


Alabama  Confcnnco  Female  Col-  ' Col. 

lege.  I 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. .    1881    Soh  . 
University  of  Alabama 1831    Col. 


I 


Phcpnix Territorinl  Library 1864   Law..., 

Tuc.**on Frre  Publu*  Library 188G   (Jen 

do University  of  Arizona [  1891    Col 

Yuma Prison  Library 1888   A.  &  R. 


AKKAXSAS. 

Arkadelphia.... 

do 

Bate.s\ille 

Clarksvillo 

Conway 

Fayettevillo  . . . . 
HHona  , 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  ('ollepo  . .  i 

Ouathita  College ' 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College | 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Industrial  University..] 
^Women's  Librnry 


40  ,  Little  Rock !  Arkansas  Female  College 


.do I  Arkansas  State  Library. 

.do I  Little  Rock  University.. 

.do Marquand  Library 


1890 
1886| 

im 

1887, 
1871' 

'  1888 
1878 

1840 
1874 


Col  . 
Col  . 
C(d  . 
Col  . 
Col  . 
Col. 
Gen. 
Col  . 


C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 


I 

s.'b. 

....  B. 

S.  IJ. 

....  R. 

F.  R. 

S.  B. 

u...  B. 

.  *Fr.  B. 

Ft.  B. 

.  Fr.  B. 

S.  B. 

....  (\ 

t...  B. 

S.  R. 

.'  S.  B. 

F.  R. 

'  F.  B. 

j  F.  B. 

L...  R. 

F.  C. 

L...  B. 

F.  R. 

iFr.  B. 

i 


C. 
C. 


c. 
c. 


T. 
T. 
C. 


do Supreme  Court  Library 

Marianna Male  and  Female  Institute 

Mountain  Home Mountain  Homo  Baptist  College. 

Pine  Bluff [  Branch  Normal  College 

Rogers '  Rogers  Academy 

Southland Southland  College  ond  Normal 

Institute. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda 

Anaheim 

Belmont 

Berkeley 


I 


State  

Col 

Y.M.C.A. 


R. 


Public  Library 

Public  Scliool  Library 

Belmon t  School .* 

Boone  s  University  School 

*  Fr.,  free  for  reference, 


1836 
18S9 
1894 
1873 
1884 


Law . 
Sob . . 
Col  .. 
(W  .. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 


C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 


1879   Gen 

Sch. 

'  Sch. 
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R. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


T. 


Fr. 
S. 

S. 

"s. 

Fr. 

S. 


F. 
I  F. 

.1  S. 
.  Fr. 

Fr. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


— 

R. 

R. 

F. 

R. 

F.  R. 

F.  B. 

...  B. 

...  C. 


F.    B. 
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Siaic'*  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  ISOG, 


. 

s  . 

:^Ji 

i 

^l 

s 

"!• 

1-3 

S 

B  a 

cS 

OTS 

^ 

> 

lO 

11 

19 


9.051; 
1.000 
5,000 
1,000 
],300 
1.500 
1.000 
2,000. 

2.000 
4,C69 

12.000 
1,500 
1.20f<  . 
3,000 
6,000. 

20. 000  . 
5.100 


13, 500       40' 

50         50 

1.800       150 


II 


Bcccipts. 


13 


14 


13 


lO     I       17 


4,188. 


,82i;. 
362! 


Chftft.  0.  Thach. 
I  A.B.EUis 


500 

25 

15, 

30 



'.'.'.\'\ ii ..,.. 

. ...    P.  Ttioodoso 

1  000 

1 

100.. 

300; 

1,836 

4.000 

500 

'2.506. 


150       100 '. 

36       o:- 

207       C0(  1, 400  . 


I 


20. 


200;. 
'336! 


50. 


941' $1,500|       1. 

433 I ' 


2.C':o      1,000    1,500       100  . 


I 


500. 
6  . 


I  T.  J.  Slmmoue,   presi- 
dent. 
I  C.A.BeMle.v 

A.  B.  Joiiea,  president . . 

I>.  1*.  Chrifttenberry 

A.  \Y.  MrKinney 

j  AnneKlitley , 

M.  StaniHlausCampbell. 

A.C.Moses 

I  .T.M.  Rigics 

Jcnmio  Cochran,  health 
i      oftifor. 

Miss  F.  M.  Ilolston 


0.  800  . 

1.  5<K)  . 
4,0'tO  . 

2.  2riO  . 
1.500 


1.000 
1,200  . 
2.000  . 

10,000 


800 
200  . 


162 ' [  8!M)  . 

'5661*  '466         1. 660I        4,500,. 


315. 


.1  Jno.  H.Mock 

.1  W.K.  Hutchison 

.    G.  W.  Amlrews 

.  E.  R.  Eldridgo,  prosi- 
I      dent. 

.  J.  T.  Searcy,  superin- 
tendent. 

.  A.  L.  Phillips,  superin- 
tendent. 


35       121 
5, 0C5       197         70 


10,000 

2,»80 1        90 

1.711 1       100 

2. 781         250         40 


I 


000 
000 

coo 

400 
500 
000 
363 
500 
I 
000 
000 
500' 


.'iOO,. 
1.000, 


2.000  200 
12, 000  456 
1,000       351 


10,f00  8.350 
1,200  100 
ICO 


000, 
000, 

000 
777 
360*. 
2001. 


4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

802 


75 


2,009 


6OOI        2, 000 

738 

150,        2, 464 


500 
300. 


4,000 


1,954 


530 
25, 
100! 
152 


1,000. 

100. 

1,000  . 

38. 

, I 

I 


983  . 


500. 


20,342 2.235,. 

1,300 

1.200 i 

1,500 ' I. 


114,784       12,510,    8,1»4 


I 


T.  L.  TTunt 

Amelia  Gorgas. 


450. 

308. 

85. 


.1  Mrs.n.S.  Bat te.  acting 

.1  HowardJ.Hall 

.'  H.W.McKcan, secretary 


40 

50 

200 

500 

2,797 


t  G.  C.  Jonop,  president  . 
;  J.  W.Concer.  prosident. 
'  Jno. I. Clehmd, president 

'  Lizsie  E.  Miller 

;  A.  C.  Millar,  president. 
J.  A.Garside 


1,100. 


320,      $4, 200, 

1 


1,450 
150 
100 
600' 
411! 


8,194. 


Myra  C.  Warner,  prin- 
cipal. 

J.B.  Armistead 

"W.T.Lewis 

Thomas  Johnson,  secro 
tary . 

W.  P.  Campbell 

T.A.Futrall 

W.S.Johnson,  president 

J.  C.  Corbin 

J.  W.  Scroggs 

Wm.  Russell 


J.  W.  Harboume. 


Digitized  by 


GoxDgte 
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Berkeley  . 

do 

do.... 
do.... 


54 
65 
56 
57 
58  ;  Chico. 


Name  of  library. 


69 


College  Park. 

Colasa 

Gilroy 

Golden  Gate . 
Graas  Valley., 
Healdsborg.. 

— do 

Hueneme . 
Irvington. 
Los  Angeles . 


do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Mai^sville 

Mills  CoVlege!!!! 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Mount  Hamilton . 

Mnrpbys 

Napa 

Nevada  City 

Oakland . 


1886, 
1893 
18G9 
1879, 


1805 


1856 


1860; 


1883 


Head's  (Miss)  School 

Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Public  Library 

University  of  California 

Chico  Library  and  Free  Beading 

Koom. 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Public  tichool  Library 

do 

do 

High  School 

Healdsbtirg  College 

Public  School  Library 

Public  and  School  Library 

Washington  Female  Seminary . . . 
Historical  Society  of  Southern 

California. 
Law   Library   of    Los   Angeles 

County. 

Los  Angeles  Academy 

Public  Library 

St.  Vincent's  College 

State  Normal  School . 

Uni  verhity  of  Southern  California, 

City  Library , 

College  of  Notre  Dame , 

Mills  College  (Sage  Library) 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Lick  Observatory 

Public  School  Library 

Free  Public  Library j  1885 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Library  ' 


'o« 


Class. 


I 


Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col . . 
Gen  . 

Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Hist. 


1891   Law . 


1887 
1872, 
18661 
18831 
]880| 
1859! 


1893 
1875 


"I 


California  College 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
crcMl  Heart. 

Field  Seminary 

Free  Public  I^ibrary 

Pacific  Theolo£tcar Seminary 

Public  School  Library 

St.  Mary's  Coilece 

Public  School  Library 

P^ree  Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Tliroop  Polytechnic  Institute 


1874 
1868 


1868 
1869 


1885 


1883 
1891 


1867 
1858 


1889 
1895 


1879 
1892 


Public  Library 

Nopiuno  Library 

Public  Library 

Frc>e  Public  Library 

Riverside  County  Law  Library. 

California  State  Library 

FreoPublic  Library 

do 

District  Sihool  Library 

San  Francisco  Theological  Semi-  i  1871 
nary. 

Free  Public  Library 1880 

San  Diego  School  District  Library 

Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa-  I  1889 

cilic.  ' 

Bancroft  Library 


Sch... 
Gon  .. 
Col... 
Sch... 
Col... 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Col  . . . 
Sch... 
Gen . . . 
Scien . 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Gen... 
Col  ... 
Sch... 


Sch.., 
Gen... 
Theo  . 
Sch.., 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Col.., 


Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Law  . 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Theo. 


Bar  Assoiuation  of  San  Francisco. 
Biblii>tli(!'que  do  la  Ligue  Nation 
ale  Francaise. 

B'nju  Brith  Library 

Bohemian  Club  Library 


California  Academy  of  Sciences . .    1853   Scieu 


1884 
1876 


1870 
1872 


Gen. 
Sch. 


O 


R. 
O. 

R.  j 


K. 


iO. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
B. 

C. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


O. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 


R. 


T. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


O. 


T. 
T. 


O. 

R. 
R.  I 


Scien R. 

Hist !o. 

Law |R. 

Social R. 


Gen. 
Gen. 


"I 


Digitized  by" 


T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


7  I  8 


F.  B. 

....  R. 

F.  B. 

Fr.  B. 

S.  B. 


S.  I  B. 
F.     B. 


B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

..  B 
F.  B. 
F.  I  R. 

Fr.  B. 
Fr.  I  B. 
'  F.    B. 


;ylG*(bc)gle    " 


F.    K. 


F.    B. 
F.    R. 


F.  ,  B.  , 
F.  *B. 
...,B. 
S.    B 


F.  i  B. 

f.Ir. 


F.   B. 


F.  i  B. 

...Ib. 

F.  i  B. 
S.  ,B. 

S.  .B. 
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States 

of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  1896- 

—Continued. 
Eoceipta. 

> 

1 

Ii 

158 

•2 

h 

Amount  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

Kame  of  librarian. 

r 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir    1               18 

1,300 
2,000 
3.000 
62,323 
1,780 

9.000 
1,200 
1.300 
1,083 
1,656 
1.000 
1,200 
1.950 
2.000 
1,100 

5,770 

1,000 
43,238 
4.000 
4.582 
5.000 
5.940 
12,300 
4,900 
1.205 
2.183 
4,000 
1,123 
5,092 
2.200 
5.000 
1,400 

1.000 
25.000 
7.025 
2,000 
10.000 
1.404 
2.000 
1,000 
10,000 
2,400 

6,835 
4,000 
4,845 
7,337 
1,000 
100. 0^52 

25.575 
1.190 
1,042 

16,000 

13.000 
2,300 

1.200 

60,000 
5.000 
15.653 

10,700 
8.000 

8.«* 

*""*56o 

100 

1 

1 

A  nntk  TToArl 

54 

100 
1,614 

; 

$40 
3,200 
7. 931 

246 

1  W.  A.  Caldwell 

55 

100 

6,746 

$3,200 

'   n    R    Mnni-o  AA/>*'Atoi^ 

56 

4.084   3.868 

$50,000 

J.  C.  Koweli 

57 

:::::::  ■  is .:-: 

1.116 

Mary    P.    HondiickV, 
superintendent. 

58 
50 

3,000 

M 

50 

56 
130 

Jno.  E.  Hayuian 

W.  W.Pettit 

60 
61 

350       100 

150 

2,000 

1,000 

1 

62 

701 

485       302 

2,705 

806 

150 

Allyn  0.  Taylor 

63 

64 

800 
l.ftOO 

i66         50 
150         50 

125 
148 

H  R.  P11II 

05 

''' 

R.  B.  ixavdook. 

66 

67 

3.850 

00       280 

120 

3.833 

50 
23,076 

J.  M.  Guinn,  curator. . . 
F.  H.  Howard 

68 
69 

25,  OOO:       300   5.000 

1,833 

500 
700 

40         40 

3,280 

RO       l.'M 

n     A     XIThAaf   ni>{n<<tn,.1 

70 

371, 6:J8 

160, 819 

21,505 

^      -ur.    ...      T,     „.^..,n^r.^i„,.„t,..i. 

71 

1    T\  J   He^uiv 

72 

100,       742         20 
200      2no        50 

3,000 

1          -,.W.                     ^^J              

73 

400 

10, 000  L.  J.  stabler,  registrar. . 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Saul 

74 
75 

150 

4,300 

' 

76 

400 





30 

500 

£  W  Bnflhneli 

77 

1 

78 

50       700 

351 

377 

Mrrt.  O.A.Wheeler 

E.  S.  Holden,  director. . . 

79 

80 

4,000 

:::::::::::::::: 

81 

43 

76 
200 
36 

15,842 
965 

1,200 

1,200 

Marv  F  ^atrim 

82 

J.  C:  Rich 

83 

2.000 
108 

1,000 
8 

2,000 
80 

S.  B .  Morse,  president . . 
Mother  Elizabeth  supe 
rior. 

84 

85 

86 

5.000 
2,000 

3.007 
684 

118,605 

16,000 

16,537 
150 

Henry  F.  Peterson 

GcMmo  Af  ooar 

87 

2,500 

88 

HO 

00 



91 

Anna  C  Field 

92 

03 

800 
1  000 

"2,666 
822 

*""i66 

1.500 
400 

460 

160 

200 

160 

75,710 

19, 530 

7,109 

7,462 
000 

1,230 

Mm.  S.  E.  Merritt 

ChaH.  H.  Keyos,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ljickie 

F.  F.  Barss . 

04 

95 

10, 475 

1,100 

96 

97 

4021 
739 
400 



i2,684 
65,506 

3,699 

1.600 
2,784 

1.600 

3.014 

100 

E.  P.  Bartlett 

08 

Marv  M  Smith 

99 

James  Mills,  secretary. 

100 

" 

101 

*"**i66 

1.239 

184 

09,220 
3.417 

7,800 
452 

7.977 
466 

Caroline  G. Hancock... 
Loaisa  Thompson 

102 

103 

104 

2.000 
1.000 

1,000 

600 
110 

600 

6,747 

100 

2,  COO 

Thos.  P  Dav 

105 

150 

64.545 

7  012 

6,257 
100 

Marv  E.Walker 

C.  G.  Tyler,  assistant 

clerk. 
F.  R.  Zeil,  secretary.  - . . 

106 

W«,0»Oj 

107 

1.600 

108 

100 

750 
1,354 

1.760 

R.M.  Price 

A.  Masson,  secretary. . . 

A.Wilner 

Willis  E.  Davis,  chair 

man. 
F.  U.  Vaslit,  assistant 

secretary.            ^1 

110 

1.523 

"i.'ioo 

6,000 

200 

20 

16,088 
27,683 

111 

1,000 

...'.'.'.' 

112 

113 

722 

2,506 

^14 

e 
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Location. 


Kame  of  library. 


fee 

3 

p 


ClaM. 


©3 
,    "3 


!  3 


§•2  8 

m 


1 


P^ 


.a       S** 

•—a  u 

*    T     p   H 

8 


CALIFORNIA— cont'd. 


115 
116 
117 
118 

119  . 

120  |. 

121  . 
12-J  . 

123  ;. 

124  |. 

125  I. 
120  . 
127  . 

128 
120 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 
135 


San  Francisco . 
do 


136 

137 
138 
139 
140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145; 

140 

147  ' 

148  i 

149  ' 
150 
151  I 
152 
153 
154  ! 
155 

156 
157 
158 
150 
160 

161 
162 

164 
105 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 


I 


...do 

...do 


....do.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 


do 

do 

do ' 

do I 

San     Francisco; 
(Presidio). 

Sau  Kranci.sco ' 

do 

San     Francisco 
(Eddy  and  Larkin 
strectj*). 
San  Francisco  (1623 
Broadway). 

San  Francisco 

do.... 

....  do  

do 


California  State  Mining  Borean., 

('bamber  of  Commerce 

De  la  Sallo  College 

Free  Public  Library 1 , 

Geo^aphical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Grand  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M 

Heald's  Business  College 

1.  O.  O.  F.  Library  Association . . 

Irving  Institute 

Knights  of  Pythias  Library 

La<lies'  Sodality  Library 

Lake's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

Law  Library,  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  I 

Lowell  High  School ' 

Mechanic.^'  Library 

New  Jerusalem  Clmrch  Library. . I 

Notre  Dumo  College 

Pos  t  L 1  b  r  ary , 


i880,  Scien 

1851    Mer 

1870|  Col 

1879   Gen 

18811  Scien 


1  Masonic  . . 

,  Sch   

1854   LO.O.F.. 

1876!  Scb 

1874   Soc 

1870   Sm'ial 

1887j  Scb 

,....!  Law 


Sch. 

,  (ieu. 

18531  Gen. 

'  Sch. 

Gar. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 


Presentation  Convent . . 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Sacred  Heart  College. . . 


1854  Sch. 
18871  Gen. 
I  Sch. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

San  Jose 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do 

San  Luis  Obispo . 
Snn  Mateo 


do 

....do 

San  ()uentin. 
Sau  llafael... 
do 


St.  Bridgets  Convent Sch. 


Santa  Ana. 
...do 


... 


St.  Ignatius  College 

St.  vnnccnt's  Sdiool 

San  Francisco  La\y  Library 

San     Francisco     Microscopical 

Library. 

San  Frauiisco Terein  Library 

Society  of  California  Pioneers 

Suprtmo  Court  Library 

Sutro  Library 

y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Ziska  Institute 

College  of  Not  re  Dame 

District  School  Library 

Free  l*abllc  Library- 

High  School 

St.  Jo.seph  s  College 

San  Jose  Law  Library I 

State  Normal  School 

San  Luis  Obispo  Library 

Cbiireh  Divinity  School  of  the  I 

Pacihc. 

Public  School  Library 

St.  Mat  tliews  School 

State  Prison  Library ! 

Free  Library ' 

Mount  Tamalpals  Military  Acad-  i 

omy. 

Public  Library ' 

Public  School  Library 


I 


18551 
1850 
1866! 
1872 


Col.  Soc ...... . 

.Sch ' 

Law 

Scien "  R. 


I 


1852 
1853 
18(^8, 


1851 


1880 
1866 
1886 
1876 
1802 
1894 


Soc 

Soc 

Law 

Scieu 

Y.M.C.A 

Sch 

Col 

Sth   

(ieu ' 

Sch 

C<»1  . , 
Law 
Sch  . , 
Gen. 
Theo 


R. 


C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


I 


Sch 

Sch L... 

A.&^R....  .... 

Gen R. 

Sch 


Santa  Barbara 

do 

do 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sauta  Monica 

Sautft  Rosa 

do 

do 

Sierra  Madro 

Soldit'rs  Homo 

Souonm 

Stanford  Uuivcnity 


Gen. 
Sch. 


R. 


Free  Puhhr  Library 

HighScmJoI 

Society  of  Natural  History 

Santa  Clara  College 

Free  Library 

l*ublic  Library i 

Free  Public  Library | 

Pacific  Methodist  College I 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library | 

Soldiers'  Homo  Li  brary 

Sonoma  Vallev  Union  High  School.  I 
Leiand  StftuwrU  Junior  Univer-  I 
slty. 


1882 
1892 
1870 
1851 
1870 
1886 


1887, 
1889 
1895 
18911 


Gen . . . 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Col  ... 
Gen... 
Gen . . . 
(ieu... 
Col... 
Sch... 
(ien... 
Social. 
Sch... 
Col... 
Digitized  by ' 


O. 


R. 


C. 


C. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
O. 
C. 
C. 


c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

T. 
T, 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T, 
C. 


F  R 
B. 
S. 
F. 
S. 


R. 

S.     B. 


IFr. 


.IF. 
IS. 


CoogL 
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lO 


1 . 

n 

II 


11 


500 

1. 000  130 

lOO;  30 

000, '  5,C97 

334     7,722  89 


982.. 


4591. 

500  - 
052. 
750' 
500  . 
535  . 


2   . 


3  fl 


Id 


200 
68 


975 
232 


O  «B  2 
0  «  s 
«  >»9 

-'I'l 


13 


14 


Kecelpts. 


0 


13 


2,500 


1,500 
244,483 


22,387 


500 

176, 972  $40, 200 
834 


li 


16 


"I 


Jo 


17 


Name  of  librarian. 


18 


130 
40,855 


4,778. 
434  i 


84. 


3,475 


$1,826 


R.L.Ocden 

W.  L.  M^rry,  secretary. 

B.Albertian 

I  Geo.  T.Clark 

I  T.  F.  Trenor,  assistant 
secretary. 

Geo,  J.  John.son 

I  M.T.  Smith 

A.J. (Meary 

E.  B.  Church,  principal . 

D.  Allison 

M.  Marasihi,  director. . . 


21.... 
2o( 

20  .... 
282 , ' 1 1 1 '  Wm.  F.  Herrin,  chief 


120     3,423   3.475 
a50|         100         25  . 
500 ' !. 


185,875,. 
400. 


25,496. 
80! 


I  A.M.JolliHon 

1,500  A. W. Manning 


20  J. 
5ooI 


100' 
000"  050' . 
500 1. 


20 


50,. 


1,950 1 1 i 1  T.  A.  Adams, 

I  I 


250 


14.000 

1,500 
33,000 

1,500 

4.6901 

3,000 
13,000 
200,000;  15,000 

3,000' 

1,000 

5,000i 

2.582 
ia.118! 

LOGO* 

8.000 

1,500 

61 000, 

1,80* 

1,200J 


1,000. 


1,1011. 
120, 


100 
400 


2,001 


200-       223 


n. 


25 


100,  555 
2, 000' . 


6,000 


-.1  150. 
,..l  093. 
58'        91. 


1,250 ' I 

1,000 ' I 

4,000 11,300   2,255       25,000. 

3,06i: 400' 11,460; 

2,000 


7,584 


36,778 
4,500 


2.500         250  750 24.000'. 

1, 840           50'  400 

10,770 1  418 

2, 600*        45a'  350 

2.025     2,350|  40 

17, 000     1, 000  100 

9. 596     2, 000  900 

2,7341        200^ 

7. 005         280  400 

2.000 1. 

1,500 1. 

1,000,          15.  80 

1,900*        20«  600 

1,200  50  70 
35,000  10,00012,000 


292 M.  Gorman,  superior  . 


9,700. 


450 


3, 087       3, 348 


711 


1.190 


1.200 


50 
325 

50 

2OOI      89, 004 
....        19,340 


3,500 


2,300 
1.593 
2.693 


;    1,336! 

40,   10, 656  . 

e     250. 

3,000 1 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 

120 
12L 
123 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 

135 


136 


A.M.ColtelH •    137 

138 


J.  H.  Deering 

Wm.  E.  Loy,  recording 
secretary. 

Theo.  Angelis 

J.  I.  Spear,  secretary. . . 

Benj.  Edson 

Goo.  Mosn 

H.J.  McCoy,  secretary. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska 

Anna  Kaphaol,  secretary 


1,261 
800 
410 


1,197. 


1.602. 
518. 

3,535' 
250. 


2,500. 
1.610. 
2,703,. 


137.... 


51!. 


139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 

Affnes  Barry 149 

A!k. Shumate. principal.     150 

C.A.Barchi 151 

Gertrude  H.  Baker 152 

RiithRoyce '    153 

R.W.Summers 154 

155 


A.  Dralinis,  chaplain  .. . 
A.  X.  Boyen,  secretary. . 


R.  L.  Bisby,  secretary  . 
F.  E.  Perham,  superin- 
tendent. 

Mrs.  M.C.  Rust 

C.  Y.  Roop 

Mrs.F.C.Lord 

J.W.Riordan 

Minerva  Waterman . . . 

Elfle  A.Mosse 

£.  J.  Jackman 


J.  G.  Bliimer,  president. 

B.C.  1*11  tnam 

Benj.  Weed,  principal  ., 
F.j.Teggart 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 

163 
164 
165 
J66 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
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Location. 


CALIFORNIA— cont'd. 


ITame  of  library. 


176  ,  Stockton FreePnblic  and  Hate! ton  Library 

177  : do j  Public  School  Library 

178  Temeacal do  .: 

179  Tulare  City ■  Free  Public  Library. 

180  VaUejo Public  Library. 

181 
182 
183 
184 


Claas. 


1880  Gen. 
.  Scb. 


O. 


Ventura  

Watsouville 

Whittier 

Woodbridge 


Free  Public  Library 

LO.O.F.  Library 

Whittier  State  School 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ck>llege. 


COLORADO. 


185  I  Aspen.. 

186  ....  do... 

187  i  Boulder 


188 ; 

18U 
190 
191 
192 
103 

194  I 

193 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 
202 
203  ' 
204 
205  ; 

206 

207 

208  I 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


Canyon  City 

do 

Central  City 

Colorado  Springs  . . 

do 

DelNorte 


Denver . 
...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
do.. 


High  School 

Miners'  Athletic  Club 

University  of  Colorado,  Bucking 
ham  Library. 

Ladies'  Library  Association , 

Penitentiary  Library 

Public  School  Libraiy 

Colorado  College 

Free  Library  and  Heading  Room 

Presbyterian  CoUegeof  the  South- 
west. 

City  Library 

('oliego  of  tne  Sacred  Heart 

Diocesan  Library,  Matthews  Hall 

Ernest  and  Cranmer  Law  Library. 

Jarvis  Ball  Military  Academy. .. 

Public  Library 

State  Library 


do I  Supreme  Court  Law  Library. 


....do 
...do 
....do 
....do.. 

....do.. 


Fort  Collins  . 
Golden 


Sy  mes  Law  Library 

Wolcott  Equitable  Library  . 

Wolfe  Hall...: 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 


...    Y.M.  C.  A.  Library.  D.  &.  R.  G. 
R.  R  Depi. 

Slate  Agricultural  College 

State  Scliool  of  Mines 


Greeley... 

do 

La  Junta  . 
Pueljlo.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do  .... 


216  Trinidad 

217  ; do 

218  University  Park..., 


CONNBCnCOT. 


Public  Library 

SUte  Normal  School 

Young  Folks*  Li  brary 

Central  Block  Law  Library  . . 
McClelland  Public  Library. .. 

Opera  House  Library 

School  District  No.  1  Library. 


Free  Public  Library... 

Tillotson  Acsdemy 

University  of  Denver. 


219  Abington Social  Library.. 

220  Andover Public  Library. 


221 
222 

22:^  ! 
224  I 
225 
220 

227 


Ansonia  . 
do  ... 


Ansonia  Memorial  Librar>'. 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  Library 


perlin f  Fre«i  Library 

Bethlehem Library  Association 

Uranford Blackstone  Meroonal  Library 

Bridgeport »-i_,a_ij   ^ ,.„  .,,_^^_,  ..•', 


.do. 


Fairfield  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
Hii,h  School 


....  Sch. 
1876:  Gen 
1885  Gen. 


1874   Gen 

187«  LO.O.F.. 
...  A.&R.... 
1879  Col 


1889'  Sch...-, 

1894   Gen R, 

1877,  Col 


R. 


in 


T. 
T. 


1886,  Gen ;  O. 

....    A.&R....I.... 

.  Gen  — 

1894  Col 

1885  Gen  .... 
1883|  Col 

1886  Gen  .... 

1888  Col 

1870  Theo  .. 

18911  Law  ..., 

...  Sch  

1889'  Gen  ... 

1861,  SUte  .. 


J, 


1862   Law 

1883j  Law 

Law 

....    Sch 

....;  Y.M.C.A 


R. 


1879  Col  . 
I  Col  . 


1885  Gen 

1889  Sch.. 

1888  Gen  . 

18901  Law  . 

1890'  Gen  . 

1892  Law  . 

...  Sch . . 


1882  Gen 
Sch. 
1880  Col  . 


1793 
1895 


Gen. 
Gen. 


1892  Gen 

1886    Y.M.C.A 


...I  Gen-. 
1857,  Gen.. 
1893|  Gen.. 
1878   Hist . 


R.  I 


R. 


R. 


O. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQI' 


T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


T. 

a 
c. 

c. 


T. 

c. 

T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
T. 


C. 


C. 
C. 


1891    Y.  M.  C.  A  I  R.  !      C. 


C. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
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J 
f 

IS 

it 

1= 

•0  ^  ^• 

«  <  2 
d  ®  3 
•  >.*, 

Books  issued 
forusewithiD 
library. 

Receipts. 

If 

Name  of  librarian. 

* 

i 

CS. 

9 

to 

11 

Id 

13 

14 

15 

16 

tr 

18 

26,000 
0.000 

1.069 
2,403 

2,015 



5.000 
1,000 

200 

68,753 

45.912 

$5,822 
150 

$15,081 
1,000 

»2.«7 



W.F.aowdsley 

J.  A.  Barr,  superintend- 
ent. 

176 
177 

178 





234 

130 

200 

...... 

i.'soo 

8,299 

925 
1,056 

782 

1,275 
1,116 

782 
155 

Si  meon  Housinan 

W.  Dudley,  jr.,  secre- 
tary. 

179 

2,524 

2.  SCO 
3,000 
1,039 
1,000 

1,200 
1,800 
12.180 

2,476 
3.043 
1,000 
15.000 
2,500 
1.  MO 

29,006 
5.000 
8,000 

o.ooa 

1,600 
32,243 
99,986 

11,000 
7.000 
8,000 
1.000 
1,500 

1,010 

5,781 
3.650 

2,500 
4,000 
7.777 
2,300 
6,589 
1.750 
1.000 

7.060 
1.000 
3,00u 

1.111 

1,800 

1.600 
1.200 

1,575 
1,500 
6.000 
4.500 

1,000 

15.311 
8  286 

180 

181 

i.500| 

3, 500         5. 000 

Belle  M.  Jenkins 

182 

183 

'" '   "'   " " 

w,.!.  Hani 

184 

100       300 

50 

4.500 

200 

250 

280 



F.H.aark 

185 

600 

300 
1.733 

147 

E.  L.  Oeden.  treasurer . . 
A.E.Whitaker 

Mrs.  S.  P.  \f  APxnA 

186 

1 

187 

'"26 

5.500 

24,960 

304 

1,030 

200 

188 

324 

501        60 

L.  tf.  HaU,  cha"plain 

189 
190 

3,000 

150 
900 

7,500 

H.G.A.Braner 

Susan  T.Dunbar 

Enos  P.  Baker,  presi- 
dent. 

Chas.  B.  Dudley 

B.  A.Schiffini 

191 

12,057 

192 

.,: 



193 

2.  101 

500 

'"166 

300 

147.  076 
550 

27,647 

9.815 

194 

60 

5, 000         50 
150,      250 

195 

2,000 

John  F.Spalding,  bishop 
Garrett  Owens 

196 

300 

i.  413 

197 

198 

2,000:  7.282 

150 

219,  562 

21,621 

22,898 
1,000 

J.C.  Dana 

199 

602 

3,000 
200 

Helen  M.  Nixson,  assist 
ant. 

James  A.  MiUer 

Nellie  D.Oswald 

P.H.  Cowherd 

200 

1 

201 

500 

6,000 

1,050 

202 

203 

204 

"'■'850 

500 
500 
100 

15 

20 

954 
225 

105 

1.000 

380 



Howard  E.  Warner,  sec- 
retary. 
Le  Roy  Bnrdick 

Marguerite  E.  Stratton 
Regis  Chauvenet,  presi- 
dent. 
Fred.  E.  Smith 

2<»5 

i            600 

150 

1.952 

?0« 

207 

208 

80 

515 
1,800 
1,800 

180 
3,000 

209 

Joseph  F.  Daniels 

Mrs.  Laura  Leib 

A.M.I^eed 

210 

16 

7,803 

211 

212 

'"'566 
140 

1.289 
50 
82 

299 

"266 
12 

46,  578 

1,488 

J.  W.  Chanman       

213 

214 

:'.*..:::::::::::: 

J  S.  McClung.  superin- 
tendent. 
Thomas  Winsor 

215 

216 

217 

500 

518 

100 

300 

100 

650 

1.600 

W.  F.  McDowell,  chan 
cellor. 

Jessie  E.  L.  Dennis 

E.  M.  Yeomans,  secre- 
tary. 
Wm.  C.  De  Forest 

218 

119 

219 

400 
800 

500 

1,600 
23 

129 

25 

11,000 

350 

220 

1,500 

221 

25' 

f!hflii.  T).   Kvaiifl.  fieore- 

222 

118 

3.996 

1      tary. 
166    Rrrtll  V  Brandee^eo 

223 

1 

MrH.'K.L.BUms 

A.  Van  Name,  trustee  .. 
Edward  Deacon,  eura 
tor. 

224 

150,000 

225 

6,500       208 

277 

226 

50 

227 

e 
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228 
229 

230 
231 

232 
233 

234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
240 
250 
251 

252 
253 
254 
255 

25G 

257 
258 
259 
200 
261 

262 
203 
264 
205 

266 
207 

268 

269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 

275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 


O. 


Bridgeport '  Park  Avenno  Inttitule ; Sch 

tlo Public    Library    and    Reading     1882  Gcu 

j      lloom. 

Briat«l Free  Public  Library 1892  Gen ,11. 

Brooklyn Town  Library ,   1890  Gen 


I  ■ 


T. 
C. 


Canaan '  Douglas  Library 1821   Gen...' O.  ,      T 

Chcshiro Episcopal  Academy 1794   Sch ' '      C. 

I  •  11  II 

Chester Public  Library \  1875  Gen ' T 

Clinton Morgan  Scho*d I  Sch ' C. 

Colchester Library  Association 1856,  Gen ;  K.  | 

Colunibia Free  Library ^ !  Gen !  O.  ' 

Cornwall i  Library  Association '  1869  Gen '.. 

Cromwell |  Belden  Library  Association \  1888'  Gen ' \      T. 

Danburv Dan  bury  Library , I  1869   Gen '  O.  ' 

Daniclsbn Free  Public  Library 1892  Gen It.       T 


F. 

B. 

F. 

S. 

C. 

F. 

r.. 

Il- 


H. 


S.  '  15. 
F.  '  1!. 


s. 

U 

s. 

15. 

F. 

D. 

F. 

B 

Deep  River i  Union  School I 

Deroy j  Allis'  Circulating  Library 

Durham ,  Coginchang  High  School j 

Durham  Center Durham  Public- Library 

East  Hartford |  Public  Library 

, . . .  .do Ra,\Tnond  Library 

East  River '  East  River  Library  Company 

Fairfield '  "Memorial  Library 

Falls  Village David  M.  Hunt  Library 

Faimington Miss   Porter    and    Mrs.    Dow  a 

I      School.  I 

,..  .do Tillage  Library 1 

Gran  by Public  Library 

Green wich I  Greenwich  School 

, ...  .do '  Reading  Room  and  Library  Asao- 

I      elation. 
Grisv.-old Coit  Library  Association 


1856, 
1801 1 
1894' 
1896, 
1889 
18741 
1876 
1889, 


Sch. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
(len. 
Sch. 


O. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


O.  i 


1890   Gen. 


:887 
1894 
1877 

1879 


Groton Bill  Memorial  Library 1888   Gen O 


Gen. 

Sch. 
Soc  . 

Goa 


.    O. 


Guilford j  Circulating  Library 1871 

Hampton Free  Public  Library !  1895 

Hartford I  American  School  lor  the  Deaf 1817 

do Case  Memorial  Library  of  Hart-  i  1834 

I      ford  Theological  Seminary.         | 

do t  Connecticut  Hi.storical  Society...    1825 

do I  Good  Will  Club  for  Boys \  1880 

do J  Hartford  Bar  Library 

do 1  Hartford  Hospital  Library 


R 


do 

do 


Hartford  Medical  Society 

Hartford  Retreat  for  the' Insane. . 


Gen 

Gen 

Sch ' . . . 

Theo I  O 


Hist . 
(Jen  . 
Law . 
Gen  . 


I 


C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


F. 

B. 

S. 

C. 

R. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

c. 

S. 

B. 

1  s. 

IJ. 

s. 

B. 

s. 

B. 

s. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Ft. 

B 

S. 

B. 

F 

B 

F. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

1875.  Med  .... 
18241  A  &  R  . 


.do '  High  School  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

JewettCity. 


Lc1>anon 

Ledvard  

Litchfield.... 

do 

Lyme 

Meriden 

do 

do 

Middlefleld.. 
Middletown  , 
do 


.do. 


Public  Library 

State  Board  of  Education . 

Trinity  Collef^e 

Watkfnson  Library 

"Woodside  Seminary 

Slater  Librarj' 


1638 
1892 


Buckingham  Pastoral  Library  .. 
Bill  Library 


Circulating  Library 

Wolcott  Library 

Old  L ymo  Public  Library 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys 

High  School 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Coo  Library  Association 

Berkeley  Divinity  School 

ConnecticatIudu6trial  School  for 

Girls. 
Russell  Free  Library 


1823 
1858 


1884 

1865 
1807 
18701 
1865| 
1872 


Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Pwl.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


1866 
1893 
1854 


Theo 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

A.&R  .. 

Sch 

Y.M.C.  A 

Gen 

Theo 

A.&R  ... 


1876  Gen  . 

Digitize! 


C. 


C. 
C. 


T. 
T. 


S.     B. 
F.    R. 

....   B 

F. !  R. 
....    B. 


C. 
C. 

c. 


o. 


c. 
c. 


c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 


edby-(!3d0§le  ^' 
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•3 

> 

i 

t 
1 

ill 

•1 

ill 

Receipta. 

H 

Name  of  librarian. 

5g 

h 

f 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir    1             18 

2,000 
26.092 

1,332' 

?.50o' 
1,000 

1.617 
2,600 

2.  aw 

3,300" 
2,400 
1,050 
12.801 
3.600 

1,050 
4.000 
2.000 
1.000 
1.000 
2.500 
1,340 
2,149 
l,(r75 
2,000 

3,W3 
1,400 

1.  a->6 

4,654 
1,C00 

•2.939 
1  323 
1.5C0 
2.54)0 

67,000 

22,000 
1,350 
6,000 
2,000 

2,000 
2,000 

4,650 

50,000 
2.500 
36.000 
46,834 
1,100 
3,355 

2.000 
3,030 
4,000 
1,000 
8,600 
1,800 
2.500 
8,000 
1,07C 
22,  OM 
1.50C 

10.783 

1 

.1 

228 

2,014 
175 

500 


2, 169       196 

504         34 
53 

400         75 

124, 175       16. 506  ftXl.  Im'  ill  12b' 

$10,000 

Agues  Hill ' 

229 

32,  310' 
2,158 

15,500 
300. 

2,500      »  I'inI 

r   T.   "WfVMlinir 

230 

35 

Faunie    L.  P'aimor,  as- 

I      Bietant  librarian. 

1,300' 

James  Stodilard,  pria- 

clnal. 
S.  w .  Turner,  chairman . 

n\ 

ICO 

2ra 

300' 

i 
250 

150 

1         200' 

100           450 

233 
234 

' 1 

235 

600 

'"256 
150 

50 

150 

100       100 
174         30 

30 

200 

324 

6,784' 
2,000 

207 
85 
120; 

27 

5,500; 

781 

240 

1 

'    i.566 
2,00U 

Ida  Wagucr 

?3« 

AH.  Fox 

?.37 

45 

Mary  Wbituov   

238 

1.318 

70,  en 

17.672 

1 

Kftrnh  M.  SnvaV« 

239 

871 

""669 

166,606   Mrs.  C.  H.  SauTorci 

F.   T.   Preston,    preai- 

dont. 
F.  N    HnnrhHt 

240 
241 

its' 

212 

1 1 1 

Geo.C.  Alli« 

E.  A.  Markham 

Mary  J.  Camp 

243 

1 

::;::;:::!:::::::::::::::: 

1 

244 

...^'^i::;::; 

5.953' 

200 

300 
500 
550 
335 
25 
1,100 

10, 000 

3,500 

215 

246 

W:::::: 

35 

1 

3, 460' 

923 

500' 

2. 046 

..     .     1 

?47 

1 

Carrie  E.  Leete 

248 

:; 1 

?49 

50 

H 

1 

26, 666^  C.  Beiio  Maltbie 

2^"K) 

?51 

150 

50 

124         25 
60         15 

6  595!            900  _   

293 

65 

150 

466 

157 

532 

477 
200 

2,970 

Mrs.  T.H. Root      .  ..  . 

252 

2,042 

1 

Mm.  a    K.  'Krlwnrdii 

2.'>3 

; 

'  N-  R.  Holmrt-  Tkrincinal  . 

254 

2.247 

800 

'.'.'.V.V.'X'''' 

Mary  M.  Miller 

Hnn.  R.  T.nf.hrnn    si»rri». 

255 

38 
200 

75          2 

117          2 

200 

150 

3,000 

256 

8.257 
600 

1      tary. 
10, 000  Abbio  M .  Clarke 

1 

257 

258 

'        C,  500 

'  Kate  A.  Thompson 

259 

260 

35,000 
25.000 

4,C68   3,953 
335'      385 

..  "i 

2, 500 
1 75 

6,218 
2,655 

Alfpfid  T  T»Prrv-_- 

261 

17,500 

14,275 

Albert  C.  Bates 

Miss  H.  M.  Bundy 

J.  W.Wolven 

Leander  Hall,  superin- 
tendent. 

Fd  waril  Rnnf 

2.2 

263 

1,300 



?64 

1 1 

?65 



50 

1 

I 

266 

1 

350 

600 

15,100 

5,000'    H.  P.  ^fniimfi  nnnArin. 

267 



'w.'soc 

....... 

60 

'  6.000 

1        50 

500 

1 

600 

tendent. 
Edward  H.Smiley.prin- 

cipal. 

Caroline  M.  Hewins 

C.  D.  Hine,  aecretary. .. 

Samuel  Hart,  acting 

Frank  B.  Gay 

268 

1    207,685 

50,000 

269 

270 

700 
187 

1        1,300 

1.200 
5,666 

28,000 
100,000 

271 

1,035 

1        50 

272 

, 

Bara  J.  Smith 

273 

8,066 

606 

44 

6 

250 

no 

125 
150 

A.  A.  Young,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary. 
Wm.  S.  Palmer 

274 

20( 

30 

113 

150 

>         75 



1,125 

275 

1  HarrietJ.Gray 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Buell 

1     ..  do 

276 

"**25 

4.500 
125 

""2,*  600 

277 

278 

Jeb  Perkins 

279 

280 

....... 

281 



1,70( 

0( 

10.00( 



)       502 
)       182 
)       100 

30C 

9( 



8,872 
3.275 
1,000 

2.00c 



986 
210 

Asa  H.  "Wilcox 

283 

L.  A.  Rockwell     

283 

John  H.  Barbour 

284 

285 



493 



20.976 

3,475 

60,000 

L.  F.  Philbrpokr:\<rxc^l 

p286 
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Location. 


coNNECTicrx— cont'd. 


Kame  of  library. 


287  Middletown  . 

288  Miitord 

Mootlns 

Mystic 

^angatuck  . . 


290 
291 


292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 

i 
299 


New  Britain . 
do 

New  Canaan. 

New  Haven.. 

....  do 

do 

do 


.do. 


300    do 

301  ; do 

302    do 

303    do 


304    do 

305  I do 

306  '  New  London. 


307    do 

308  NewMilford... 

309  Newtown 

310  Norfolk 

311  I  Northfleld 

312  North  Granby . 

313  !  North  Haven.. 

314  1  Norwalk 

315    do 

316  Norwich 


317 
318 

319 
320 
321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

826 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
835 
336 
337 
838 
839 

340 
341 
842 
843 


.do. 
do 

Oakdale  . . . 

Oxford 

Plainville., 
Plynjooth  . 

I'omfret  ... 
Portland... 
Putnam  ... 


Ridgefield  . . 
Rockville... 
H.>cky  Hill  . 
Salishury... 
Say  brook  ... 

Seymour 

Sharon 

Shi'lton  . 


"Wesleyan  Univewity 

Taylor  Li  brary 

East  Haddam  Pablio  Library ... 

Mystic  and  Noank  Library 

Howard  Whittexnore  Memorial 
Library. 

New  Britain  Institnte 

New  Britain  Normal  School 

Circulating  Library 

American  Oriental  Society 


Free  Public  Librai  y 

Hlllhouse  High  School 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum 


State  Board  of  health 

State  Normal  Training  School 

Yale  University 

Historical  Library  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

Trowbridge  Reference  Library 

Young  Men's  Institute 

New  London  County  Historical 
Society. 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Newtown  Library 

Norfolk  Library 

Gilbert  Library 

Cossit  t  Library 


Memorial  Library 

Public  Library , 

Young  Ladies'^InstituteCBaird's) . 

Norwich  Circulating  Library 

Otis  Library 

Peck  Library  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy. 

Raymond  Lil^rary 

Oxford  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Pomfret  Library 

Buck  Library 

l*ublic  Library 


^3»|      Class. 


I      ^ 


0:3 

rs 


5 


I        I 


1833   Col O. 

1894   Gen '  O. 

1888  Gen R. 

1893  Gen O. 

1894  Gen O. 

1853|  Gen K. 

....I  Sch 

1877,  Gen O 

1842  Soc 

1886!  Gen O. 

1859    Soh 

1863,  Hi}»t O. 


C 
T. 
T. 


A&R. 


C 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


1880  Scien 

1893   Sch I. 

1700  Col 1  0.1 


L  i  brary  Cor [wration 

Public  Library 

Library  Ansociation -. 

Scoville  Memorial  Library. 

Actcm  Library 

I'ublic  Library 

HotchkiHS  Library 

Plumb  Memorial  Library. 


Siuisbury j  Free  Library. 

South  Coventry '  Circulating  Library. 


do I  Hale  Donation  Library. 


South  Manchester 
South  Norwalk  . . . 
do 

Soutliport 

do 

Stafford  Springs . . 
do 


344  I  St*mford  ... 

345  Stouington  . 
846  1  Storrs 


Free  Library 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 
Roth  and  Goldschmidt  Free  Li- 
brary, 
Mill  Plain  Circulating  Library. . . 

Pequot  Library 

High  School 

Stafford  Public  Library 


Ferguson  Library 

Free  Library 

Storrs  Agricultural  College. 


1871 
1894 
1882 
1874 


1884 
1884 


Gen 
Gen 
Col  . 


5o 


7      H 


S. 
F,  , 
F. 

;  s.  . 

i  F. 


I  S.  B 

Fr.  li 

I  F.  n 
'Fr 


F.     D. 

I....    B. 
Fr     B. 


B. 


F.  B. 
Fr.'  B. 

F.  ,  B. 
Fr.  I  B. 


Gen 8.  I  C 

Gen !  O.  I      C.      1  F.  '  B. 

Sch '....       C.        Fr.,  K 

Gen R,        C.        F.    B. 
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States  of  If 000  volumes  and  over  in  1896 — Continued. 


8 

S 

3 

Pamphlets. 

If 

*55  C 

If 

f 

Books    issued 
durinf;  year 
for  borne  use. 

Books    iHsned 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

Sa        I 

Amount  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

Name  of  librarian. 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

45,000 
7.000 
8,900 
4,300 
4,047 

15.005 
10.520 
1.000 
5.4:i0 
31.500 
5  000 
5,000 

tooo 

1.200 
4,427 

2iaooo 

3.G96 

3.500 
19.017 
1,150 

K-.-VO 
2,800 

8,215 
31  300 

$2,285 

1,113 

625 

180 

2,539 

9,629 
900 

$19, 625 

VVni.  J .  JflmeA 

287 

iooj  5,666 

350       275 
1      142 

20 
35 

500 

W.S.Chase 

288 

5.857 

Nellie  E.  Chaflfee 

Miss  A.  A.  Murphy 

E.  Snencer 

289 

7.182 
17,256 

26,713 

290 

10       625!          3 

40,666 

291 

483   2.657 
608       425 

;    175 

70 
15 

2,812 



165,000   Anna  G.Rock  well 

Marv  E.  {Joodrich 

202 
293 

3.914 

t200 

son 

Martha  Silliman 

A.  Van  Nnmn 

294 

3, 550         751       160 
'  3.381' 

295 

232.  014 

16.650 
500 

61.  666   W.  K.  Stetson 

!  Taaju^  ThniMAA 

296 



100 
171 

.     . 

297 

440 

' 

D Wight  E.  15o were 

Mrs.    G.    W.  Curtis. 

preAident. 
C.  A  TJndnl*.v 

298 

■m 

1.500 

1,188 

75,000 

300 

1.189 
R  000 

2(M 

7.200 

210 

1 

301 

1 

28.815 
600 

330 
3.  933 

111.000 

A .  Van  Name  

302 

739i  1.260 

1,789               71j 

Geo.  E.  Day 

Frank  C.  Porter 

303 

""wo 

1.510 
""566 

200 
784 

5.500 
9.000 

no4 

42.687 

.'.05 



Wm.  M.Stark 

::j6 

1.429 
100 

1.466 

:: 

150 
"108 

70,735 
4,765 
2,200 

13,  795 

2,646 

Marv  A.  Richardson 

Elizabeth  H.  Noble 

AbbieL.Peck 

307 

::::::: 

313 
310 

308 

3.079 

1,666 

200 

300 

7  175 
2.138 
2. 51K) 

2.000 

3.  .TOO 
1,500 
8.000 

20,559 
10.000 

2.387 
1,000 
1.343 
1.750 

2,400 
1,030 
1.900 

3.000 
2.500 
1.251 
3,300 
4.500 
1.328 
2.900 
3,400 

4,  WW 
2.246 
1.374 
4.3961 
2,970 
1,323 

1,283 
8.000 
1.300 
2,000 

10.000 
3.700 
3  138 

310 

' 

250 

5.666 

5,000 
2,000 

L<vi  S.  Wooster 

Kate  E.  Dewev,  assist- 
ant. 
Harriett  D.  Andrews. . . 
Lawrence  P.  Molt 

311 

19 

3.388 

5,824 
500 

1 

351 

312 

! 

318 

J 

::;';:;:i : 

314 

i 

315 

2.000 
400 

300 
1  344 

I 

316 



150 

97,562 



6,928 
750 

335 

60,000 
12.000 

7,000 

Jonathan  TmmbuU 

Henry  W.Kent 

Lucy  R.  Pariah 

317 

318 

190 

950 

310 

W.W.  Hughes 

320 

300 

417 

115 

9.4a4 
3.000 

; 

273 

272 

175 

4,200 

600 

290 

Graoe  Matthews 

A.  S.  Beards  ley,  presi- 
deut. 

321 

1 

3,300 

322 

100 

30 

1.600 
10.400 
12,000 

323 

280 

200 

118 

R.  S  Mitchell 

324 

E.    H.  Johnsun.  8ecre- 
tarv. 

Mrs.W.S.Todel 

Gemldme  Keating    

Adelaide  W.Wnght... 
Delia  E.  Parsons 

325 

326 

20 

t 

20,000 
750 

327 

36 

900 
800 

54           3 

3, 300         30 

75,        25 

.^2d<      100 

1.550 
11.631 

. 

135 

328 

600 
225 
465 

329 

330 

5.115 
5. 598 
16.7ft4 
5.000 
2.225 
26 
14.002 
18. 470 

300 



Iva  E.  Sharpo 

331 

!        80 

'  1.000 

: 1 

Mr«.F.  A.Ryan 

J.Thoroliuson.secretary 
E.J.McRoy 

332 

i,i66     1  500 

333 

900 

10.000 

334 

17 

,  no, 

19          4 
255;          2 
313 

135 
39 

SadieC.  Wood 

335 

50 

750 

B.F  Perkins 

336 

Alice  B.  Cheney 

Angeline  Scott 

337 

1  107 

1  rtnn 

338 

125 

339 

26 
2,538 

236 

2,381 
110 

Mm.  Burr  Perr>' 

Josephine  S.  Hevdrlck  - . 
S.  A .  Jacobs,  principal 
AlvaradoHoward.treaa 
nror. 

E.  Van  Hoevenberg 

K.  Hahn 

340 

200 
700 

3,574|        75 
25 

60j      100 

12.699 

"""8.1*57 

8,948 
11,804 

341 

366 

:^42 
343 

45,000 

344 

200 
2,000 

30 

345 

818i       400 

453 

1            121 

Miiiii  A.  I^^miS*. 

w 

'^  "^iOOS 
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347 
348 
349 


Location. 


CONXECTICUT — cont'd 


Stratford  . 
Suffield... 
....do.... 


350  Talcottville. 

351  Terry\iUe.. 

352  Tbomaston . 


353 
354 
365 
856 


Thorn  psonviUe. 

Torrington 

Wallinfjford..., 
AV^arrenvllle 


358 
359 


357     Washington . 


Waterbary 

....do.... 

Watertown 

Wanregan 

West  Hartford - 
Weatport 

364  j  WPHt  Winsted. 

365  ;  Wethorefield.. 


36t 
362 
363 


367 
368 


370 
371 


do 

Willimantic . 

do 

Windsor 

Winsted 

....do 


372  i  Woodstock . 


DELAWABE. 


373 
874 


375 
376 
377 

878 


Dover. . 
do. 


Kfune  of  library. 


Lewes 

Mllford 

Newark 

...do 

379  !  Newcastle... 

Odessa 

Wilmington  . 


381 


....do 

383    do 

384  ' do 

385  I do 

886  I do 


DISTRICT  or  COLUM- 
BIA. 


888 


891 
392 


395 
39C 


Washington . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do  . 
..do  . 


Stratford  Library 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 
Free  Public  Library 


Claaa. 


o 


^  o    .  .a 

-  O  S3    . 

Co  a  B 

CO 


1885   Gen O. 

1833   Sch 

1884   Gen R. 


Talcott  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Laura  Andrews  Free  Public  Li 

brary. 

Eufleld  High  School 

Library  A ssociatiou 

Public  Library 

liaboock  Library ' 

Heading  Koom   and  Circulating  ' 

Library.  | 

Convent  of  Notro  Dame 

Silas  Bronson  Library i 

Library  Association 

Village  Library  Association 

Free  Library ! 

Staples  High  School j 

lleardsley  Library 

Connecticut  State  Prison 


Public  Library . 


1882}  Gen 
1895  Gen  . 
'  Gen  . 


Sch. 


O. 


1865 


1865 
1880 


Gen  . 
Gen 
Gen  , 
Gen 


Dunham  Hall  Library. 

Public  Library 

Library  Association. . . 

GillMjrt  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library. 


Sch ... . 
1870  Gen  ... 
1865  Gen  ... 
1861J  Gen  ... 
1883'  Gen  ... 

1884|  Sch 

1874   Gen  ... 
A.&R. 


1894   Gen  . 


1878:  Gen  , 
Gen  . 


1889 
1895 
1887 


Woodstock  Library 1880 


Delaware  State  L  ibrarv 

Scott    Library    of    Wilmington 
Conference  Academy. 

Union  School 

Mil  ford  Li  brary 

Delaware  College 

Delta  Phi  Literary  Society... 

Library  Company 

Corbit  Library 

Brownson  Library  Association... 


Gemian  Library  Association 

Historical  Society  of  Delaware. . . 

Law  Library  Association  of  New- 
castle County. 

Manning  Association 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Academy  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Carroll  Institute 

Catholic  University  of  America.. 

Central  High  School 

Colored  Higli  School 

Columbian  University 

Eastern  High  School 


Executive  Mansion  Library. 
GalLiudet  College 


Gen 

Sch 

Y.M.C.A 
Gen 


1830 
1670 


Law. 
Sch.. 


issr 


I 


]8:{5 
1812 
1847. 
1886 
I 

1873 
1864, 
1873 

1888 
1787 


Sch 

Gen 

Col 

Col.  Soo. 
Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 
Social... 


Social. 
Hist.. 
Law.. 


Gen 
Gen 


1876;  Sch.. 
'  Law  . 


1873i  Soc  . 
Col. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
CdI. 
Sch. 


1882 


Govt. 
Col  .. 


O. 


C. 

c. 

T. 

C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 

T. 


C. 

c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
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§ 

'^i 

h 

If 
1' 

1" 

ns  a 

Beceipta. 

11 

Kame  of  librarian. 

1 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

4.500 

500 

$43,000 
75 
501 

$8,  000    .ToaI  f^  Vi>fl  TirM^rlnnf 

347 

2.0O0 

m 

6 

150              200 

W.  Scott,  pnncipal 

Mrs.  Calvm  C.  Spencer, 
director. 

David  For;ju80u 

Gertrude  E  EII3 

Hattie  Norton ...  . 

348 

2,5^0 
1,700 

15       250 

8,448 
1,000 

349 

25 

350 

1, 162 

...;..""'-" "' 

351 

•>  3fi6 

60 

! 

10.000 

... 
418 



352 

1,250 
4.473 
3,600 
3.247 
2.400 

1,800 
5l,D54 
7,412 
1,0U 
2,100 
2,070 
7,240 
2.800 

1,04J> 

4.500 
4,200 
1.044 
2,500 

i.20o! 

1,600 

26,000 
1,200 

1,400 
1,650 
6,730 
1,938 
5,000 
3.132 
1,184 

4,521 
1,000 
3,000 

1,300 
25.702 

1,000 
7,500 

4,600 
16,600 
5,000 
1,200 
9,000 
1,800 

2,000 
1,673 

i 



*353 

264J 

16,562 
6.619 

:;::"::::::::: 

522 
028 
120 
150 

354 

"  "3,666 

355 

1         75 

50!       100 

Peter  Piatt 

350 



1,811 

Wni.  fr.  RrinAinnrlA 

357 

1            i 

1         ! 

1 

3.'*8 

13,666   i,698|      234 
395 

.*!!;;!!'"**6fl     !!' 

71",  665 
11,733 

4,666 

3,764 

12.  554 
1,065 

72 

114 
989 
800 

350 

207,  Ooi 
20,000 

"i  266 

n.  P.  Basaett 

359 
360 

J.  A.  At  wood,  agent 

Elizabeth  S  Khiier 

361 
362 

300!     2 

245]        26 

Carrio  S.  Bradley 

Loiiiae  M.  Carriiigton  . 
J.  L.  Woodbrldge,  war- 
den. 
Elixiibftth  P.  Andrews 

363 

8,896 

6,000 

364 

365 

""goo 

217 

120 

254 

SI 

52 
200 

6,457 

8.685 
12,  671 

1,250 

306 

20 

■      director. 
.Ti>nTii<^  A .  Fnwl 

367 

100 

$500 

500 

A.  Dell  Carpenter 

Griico  M.  Blake 

J.E.Clarke 

E.  B.PhilliDs  secretary 

368 
369 

100  5  Srtn 

100 

790 

5,  000 

370 

"266 
4,000 

60 
100 

371 

25 

1,000 

75 

L.  B.Fli'un 

Peter  C.  Gniwell 

W.  L.  Gooding,  princi- 
pal. 

372 

non 

100 
20 

10,  375 
75 

373 

100!        20 

150 

374 

375 

500i        AO 

50 

1 

iio 



Miss  Georgia  Arnold. . . 

376 

5,714 
185 

377 

on 



386 
2,600 
1,040 

1 

Everett  C.  Johnson 

R.  A.  Challenger 

Joseph  L.Gibson,  clerk . 
Jas.  J.  Kerrigan,  assist- 
ant. 
Fritz  von  Bomdon 

378 

800         301       100 
500       150!      100 
500       2OO1      1'>6 

425 

107 

1,700 

435 
750 
700 

1,400 
17, 164 

5.500 
1,150 

379 

30 

380 

6,380 
1,930 

746 

38  L 

700         SO 

35 
200 

382 

2,000 
265 

125 

6 

1,500 

Henry  C.  Conrad 

W.  li.  Porter,  president 

Thomas  Bakey 

383 

1,000 
50 



384 

100 
897 

50 

300 
137,215 

800 

385 

1,892 
inn 

Willis  F.  So  wall 

386 

1  000 

387 

...'....       350 

324       186 

1" 

B.  Keunon  Peter 

Wra.  n.Lopley 

388 

34 

911 

1 

389 

2.000 
1.000 

r  ** 

390 

i-s 

20 

F.  R.  Lane,  director 

F.  L.  Cardoza.  principal. 

391 

..::    1 

392 

2,000 
2,175 

1 

1 

393 

RtM) 

1,500 

3, 070         7,  890 

C.  M.  Lacey  Sites,  prin- 
cipal. 
Clia.s.  LoefHer 

394 

1 

1 

895 

i         11 

324 

E.M.Gallaudet,  presi- 
dent. 

396 

1    n 
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Location. 


897 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
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Woabington . 
do 


401 
402 

403 

404  , 

405  ! 
406 

407 

408  I 

409  I 

410  ' 

411 
412 

413  , 

414  , 

415 

41G 

417 

418 

410 

420 
421 

422 
423 
424  i 
425 

426 

427  [ 

428  i 
i 

429  I 

430 
431 
432 

433 
434 

435 
436 

437 

438 
430 
440 
441 


do  . 
.do  . 

.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 

.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do  . 

-do  . 
do  . 

.do  . 
.do  . 


do. 

do  . 

do  . 

...   .do. 
do  . 


do  . 
-do  . 


..do  . 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do  . 
....do. 


do. 
.do. 


.do. 


....do. 
....do 
. . .  .do  . 
....do  . 


Name  of  library. 


Georgetown  College  (Riggs  Me- 
morial Library). 
Senior  Students'  Library  . . . 


Gonssaga  College 

GoTemraeut  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. 

Grand  Lodge  F.  A.  A.  M 

Honae  of  KepreaentatiTes  V.  S. 
Library- 

Howartl  University 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Library 


Library  of  Congreas 

Light  Huttery  C  Third  Artillery . 


Meant  Vernon  Seminary 

Norwood  Institute 

Olney  InMlitiito 

Peabody  Library.  Curtis  School . 

St.  Johns  College.  I 

School  of  Noiro  Dame 


Claaa. 


o 


z  k. 


«5 

is  I 


1789   Col. 
Col. 


1855 


Col.. 
Gen  . 


Manonic  . 
Govt 


n! 


1870!  Col 

I.O.O.F. 

1800   Govt 

1870,  Gar 


1875 


1873 


Gen.. 
Govt. 


Supreme  Couucil  A.  &  A.  S.  Rite. .    1880 
TTnitod  States  Department  of  Ag-     1869 

rieultui-e. 
TJniUMi  States  Department  of  Jus-    Govt.. 

tice. 
United    State.s    Department    of     1789  Gen.. 

State.  ; 

United  States  Department  of  the  |  1859   Gen.. 

Interior. 
Wurrau  of  Education '  1868;  Ted.. 


Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Gen 

Col  . 
Sch. 


General  Land  Office i  Law 


! 

Geological  Sun-ev 1882 

ScientiH«!  Library  of  Patent  i  1836 

omce. 

United  States  Fish  Commission  . .    1871 
Vnitcd  States  National  Museum. 
Uiiiteil  Stat«'8  Navy  Department 
lI>'drograpbic  Office 


I. 


Govt.. 
Scien 

Govt 
Govt 
Govt 
Govt 

Scien 


R.  ' 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 


O.  I 


o. 


Nautical  Almanac  Office ,  1850, 

Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene. . .[  1882   li^^'t 

Naval  Observatory |  1 845!  Scien 

United  States  Post-Offlce  I>epart-  j  1862   Govt 
ment. 

United  States  SeiMite I  1863   Law 

United  States  Soldiers*  Home '  Gen 

Uniteil  States  Treasury  Depart-  \ \  Govt 

ment.  j 

Bureau  of  Statistics I  G^vt 

Light-House  Board i  1852   Tech 

Marine  Hospital  Bureau 1872  Med 

Office  of  Solicitorof  the Treas-  18:>0|  Law 

ury.  I 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. . .  1832  Govt 

United  States  War  Department. Govt 

Surgeon-Genenils  Office I  1803   Med 

19951  Gen 
I  Sch. 


Washinutou  City  Free  Library. . . 
Wayland  Seminary 


C. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T 
T. 

T. 


1 

1 

T. 
T. 

Ft 

j 

F 

1 

1 

T. 
T. 

F 

1 ..... 

1 

F 

1   1 

Fr 

T. 
C. 
T. 

i 

O.I 

F. 

F 

T. 

T. 
T. 

F 

1 

1 

F 

k 

1 

Fr 

t 

1 

Fr 

0.  1 

R. 

o. ! 

T. 
C. 
C. 

F. 
F. 

a  About  176,000  volumes,  embracing  344,000  tlUee,  are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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I 

! 

1- 

1 

Beceipts. 

Xame  of  librarian. 

li 

1^ 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

71,450 

4,000 

9,000 
8,000 

2,W1 
100,000 

10,619 

44.478 

711 
100 

210 

4.600 

8.600 

$3,843 

Henry  J.  Shandelle  .... 

John  vr.  Corbett.  di- 
rector. 

897 

1 

808 

i 

899 

50 
122 

:::::::::::  :::i:::::::: 

1 

LW.  Blackburn 

W.  R.  Singleton 

M.S.GaUeher,  aaaistant. 

Irene  C.  Tyler. 

400 

874 

H 

401 

...!r:.:... 

:::::::::::::::: 

402 

10,750 

172 

502 

3,000 

306 

403 

6  000 

* 

E.  H.  Pearson 

404 

740,000 

250, 006 13. 7iS 

2.000 

63.720 

A.  K.  Snofford .......... 

405 

1,400 

2,000 
2,000 

1.400 

A.  Petersen,  first  ser- 
geant. 

40« 

407 

200 

56 

1 

MiiirVE.  Cabell : 

400 

1,000 

. 

1 

400 

9.000 

1,200 
8,500 

40,000 
53.047 

25,000 

fl0,000 

13.000 

88,000 

!::::::::!:::::':::: 

Walte   C.  English,  as- 
sistant 

Brother  Fabriciaa 

Mary   Enphrosla.    su- 
perintendent. 

Frederick  Webber 

W.  P.  Cutter 

410 

411 

200 

20 

20 

412 

413 

1,500 

1M  AOA 

4,493 
877 
666 

50 

2,500 

20 

2.000 
1,442 

547 

110. 000 

6.000 

414 

93 
821 

10,000 

James  A.  Finch 

Andrew  H.  Allen 

Mary  Fuller,  acting 

Henderson     Presnell, 

acting. 
C.  W.  Gray,  receiving 

clerk. 

Chas.  C.  Darwin 

Howard  L.  Prince 

Ebenezer  Ellis 

415 

1,500 

33,000 

2.500 

2,000 

410 

417 

K  nOA 

2.251 

410 

2,572' 

410 

40,000 
87,881 

5,000 
a25,000 
29,000 

05,000 



2,500 
10,000 


10.000 

12.000 



2.000 
1,500 

420 

. 

421 

498 

1 

422 

1 

&  P.  Langley.secretray. 
Richard  Kush 

423 

781 
10 

GO 

100 

550 

800 

4.584 
24 

1 1. ...::::' 

1,500 

424 

1,0001    2,000 
l,80o' 

200 

t 1     . 

D.   H.   Mahan,  acting 

Eben  J.  Locmis,  assist- 
ant. 

N.L.  Bates,  medical  di- 
rector. 

R.  L.  Phythian,  super- 
intendent. 

L.  A.  Henley 

425 

1 

420 

11.000 

18.760 

11,000 

82,000 
7,042 
30.000 

5.000 
3.000 

1,400 
7,000 

14.000 

32,000 
17,283 
4,762 
2.500 

8,000 

3,286 

500 

**"*i23 
10,000 

6,600 
500 

1,200 

150 

1 

427 

18 

1 

428 

25 

7,000        3,500 

429 

Alonzo  W.  Church 

Euuene  Sicnrist 

430 

16 

6.025         1.076 
2,000         1.000 

431 

H.Y.Hiener 

432 

123 
50 

470 
100 

433 

1 

A.  B.  Johnson,  chief 

clerk. 
Fairfax  Irwin,  surgeon. 
Hiram  Michaels 

W.  TV.  Duffleld,  super- 
tendent. 

434 

430 

800 

480 

277 

437 

438 

190,000 

2,200 

4,762 

70 

10.000 

":;;:::::i;:::;:::: 

8,000 
2,315 

D.  L.  Huntington 

Malina  A.  Gflkoy 

J.B.Simpson 

439 

1        11  170'          9  flOO 

440 

1          '760 

• 

441 

ED  DG- 


-13 
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LocaAioa. 


Xamo  of  library. 


I. 


Class. 


2  ^1  "  «  9 


o 


442 
413 
444 

445 
440 
447 
448 
U» 

450 

451 
I    4» 

463 
'    454 


466 
456 


FLORIDA. 

De  Fnniak  Springs. 

DeLaud 

JaoksouTiUe 

do 

Jasper 

Lake  City 

Leesborg 

MUton 


St  Augustine . 


St.  Leo 

TallafaBssee... 

do 

Winter  Park . 

OEOROIA. 


Americas.. 
Athens.... 


457 
456 
469 

460 

461 
462 

463 

464 
405 

406 
467 
468 
469 
470 

471 

472 
473 
474 

475 

476 
477 
478 
479 

480 
481 
482 
483 

481 

485 
486 
487 
488 
480 
400 
491 
492 
403 

494 

495 


do... 

do.. 

Atlanta.. 
do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do.. 


...do.. 
....do.. 


Augusta.... 

do 

Cavespring . 
Columbus... 
Dahlonega.. 


....do 

Decatur 

HAwkinsvlile. 
Lagrange 

Macon 


..do 

..do 

-.do 

do 

do 

....do 

Marietta 

MilledgeviUe . 


.do. 


....do 

Oxford 

do 

do 

fiome .......... 

do 

Savannah 

South  Atlanta . 
....  do 


Washington. 
do 


Ladies  Library 

John  B.  Stetson  Unirersity 

Cookman  Institute ■ 

Library  Association 

Jasper  Kormal  Institnte 

State  Agricultural  College 

Florida  Conference  College 

Santa    Rosa   Academy,    Pablie 

Library. 
Free  Public  Library 


1887 
1888i 


1882 


SL  Leo  Military  College 

Supreme  Court  Libraiy 

XTnlTersity  Library  Association. 
EoUins  College 


1881 
1892 
1874 

1874 

1890 
1845 


Library  Association  . 
City  School  Library .. 


1678 
1887 


Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

University  of  Oeor;;ia 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Atlanta  University  (Graves  Li- 

GirlJ^igh  School . 


1785 
1879 


Morris  Brown  College 

Spelman  Seminary  (Quarlee  Li- 
brary). 

State  Library 

Young  Men's  Library  Association 


Medical  College  of  Georgia — 
YoungMen's  Library  Associatiou 
Georgia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

Public  Library 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Decora  Palaentra  Society 

Asnes  Scott  Institute 

Li  urary  and  Literary  Society . . . 
Lagrange  Female  College 


Ballard  School. 


1885 


1847 
1867 


1835 
1818 


1880 
1878 

1870 
1891 
1879 
1816 


Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Col.. 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 


Gen  , 
Sch.. 


Col. 
Col- 
Col. 
Col. 

Sch. 
Col. 

Sch. 


Law. 
Soc.. 


Med... 
Gen  .... 
A.&R. 
Gen  .... 
Col 


Col.  soc. 

Col 

Soc 

Col , 


Mercer  University 

Ciceronian  Society 

Phi  Delta  Society 

Public   Library  ana   Historical 
Association. 

St.  Stauislaus  College 

■Wealeyan  Female  College 

Sarah  F.  Clarke  Library 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 
Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

State  Asylum 

Emory  College 

Few  Literary  Society 

Phi  Gamma  Society 

Shorter  College 

Young  Men 's  Library  Association 
Georgia  Historical  Society.... 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theok^cal  Seminary. . 


1888  Sch. 


1837,  Col 

1831  Col.  soc.. 
18341  Col.  soc. . 
1874|  Gen 

I  Gen 

1838  Col 

18931  Gen 

Col 


1880   Col  . 


1887 

1839 

18921 
1887, 
18301 
1877. 
18831 


A.&R... 

Col 

Col.  SCO .. 
Col.  soc  . . 

Col 

Soc 

Hist 

Col 

The© 


Mary  WillU  Library.. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 


1880;  Gen. 


I  Sch 


O. 
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C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 

T. 

c. 

c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


7     8 


Fr. 


Pr.,  B. 

S.    B. 

F.lR. 


F. 

B 

F. 

B. 

B. 

S. 

B 

S. 

B. 

C. 

S.  ;  B. 
....  B. 
Fr.lB. 


F.iB. 
F.    B. 

...|b. 

S.     B. 


S.     B. 
B. 


S. 


s. 
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f 

fii 

II 

1 

Itoceipt8. 

•4*  d 

4^ 

Kame  of  libnriui. 

1^ 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

i« 

IT 

18 

1,000 
XOOO 
4,600 

4,000 

4,500 

l.»0| 
7,119 
^000 
3,000 

1S40 

a.  000 

4.000 

50.000 

8^000 

0.141 

3,000 
1,000 

3,000 

60.000 
17,000 

3,000 
7,50» 
1,200 
1^000 
5.000 

1,500 
1,00^ 
1,771 
1.J00 

a,  000 

•,065 
5.16& 
1800 
10,501 

6.00O 
2,000 
4.000 
2.000 

1,500 

3,878 
18,000 
1.500 
3.000 
l,m 
2.500 
21, 0« 
1,000 
11,200 

5,000 

1,500 

400 

100 
430 

100 

1.764 
2,000 

785 

$847 

"♦20.060 

Krt.  Anna  M.  Everett . . 
Jalia  A.  Dickerson 

442 
413 

444 

8,000 

100 

800 

3» 

Cbas.  H.  Smith 

445 

446 

800 

'i,ooo 

100 

3 

500 
850 

125 

Win-  W.  Floiirnoy 

V.H.  Knight,.... 

447 

085 





448 

Jno.  Carlorits 

449 

50 

1,000 

487 

104 
800 
415 

2,800 


John  C.  TTilson.  pnsi* 
dent. 

Father  Benedict 

J.B.  Whitfield 

W.  H.  Carter,  president. 

450 

451 

801 
100 

452 

200 

i.8oa 

5,000 

458 



454 

3 
200 

4,470 
1,000 

27^ 
... 

Mary  C.  Granberrj 

Frank  M.  Harper,  as- 
Blatant  superintend- 
ent. 

455 

456 

457 

2,814 

1     

Sarah  Frierson 

458 

100 
530 

20 
906 

20 
60 

60 
300 

■*"6,'666 

George  Sale 

459 

E.  Jean  Stenabangh 

400 

461 

200 

14 
200 

100 

1 

A.  St  Geo.  Richardson, 
president. 

Lucy  n.  Upton,  asso- 
ciate princJpaL 

Jno.  Milledge\7: 

flooper        Alexander, 
chairman. 

Eugene  Foster,  dean  . . . 

463 

850 

1 

463 

3,000 
3,565 

464 

603 
20 

20,000 

1 

12,250 

465 

1 

466 

4,090 

.     ...| 

467 

j 

468 

*"2;000 

40 
100 

*"io6 

8,500 

j 

1,200 

Mrs.  Nina  Holstead.... 
L  A7.  WaddeU.  presi- 
dent. 
RCNii /.. 

460 

1 

470 

r  ■ 

107 

471 

200 

403 

200 



472 

190 
200 



Myra  Coney 

Leon  P.  Smith,  acting 

secretary. 
Geo.  C.  Burrage,  i>rin- 

cipaL 
J.B.  Gambrell 

473 

65a 

.   .... 

474 

475 

800 
630 
200 

800 

34 

07 

356 

40 

"ioo 

1 

476 

•::::•(    '^"^ 

50 

50 

1,000 

W.  K.  Jenkins 

477 



......... 

E.W.  Childs 

478 

so 

144 


10,872 

1 

Mrs.  Nora  L.  Barbrey  . . 
R.  A.Nacready 

479 

1 

480 

"■*2,*886 

866 

:::::::t:  ::: :: 

E.  F.  Andrews 

481 

500 

Kate  S.  Winn 

483 

1 

483 

100 

8.330 
8.000 

200 

180 

8.000 

4 

50 
20 

■     1 

85 

J.  C.  Woodward 

Zrobt.A.Trippe 

H.  H.  Stone... 

481 

2.560 

1 

4A5 

1 

:::;::*::::"::: 

486 

1.000 

403 

A.  D.Kean 

487 

1 

H.  H.  Stone 

488 

iso 

::.".:::>....;:: 



160 

300 

6.40« 

Eleanor  C.Gibbs.teacher 

Miss  L.  P.  Hargrove 

Wm.  Harden 

489 

'^    i 

490 

8.863 
3.000 
2,000 

308 

844 

13,472 

1 

481 

(  *  '*' 

W.H.Crogman 

W.  P.  Th&kieW.prert. 

dent 
Frank  W.  Bamett,  pres- 

dent           ^^ 

492 

1,000 

200 

1 

:;;;;;::::::::::: 

493 

8,439 

1 

,.0 

10.000 

494 

■  1 

[^ 
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496 

497 
498 
499 
600 


501 
602 
503 

504 
505 
606 
607 
508 
509 
510 
611 

512 
513 
514 
615 
516 

617 
518 
510 
520 
621 
522 

523 
524 
526 
526 

527 
528 
629 
630 
531 
632 
633 
534 
535 

636 
537 
538 

539 

640 

541 
642 


643 


544 
645 


546 

647 


Location. 


Boise  . 


.....do... 
Caldwell. 
Hailey.., 
Moscow  . 


Abingdon  . 
Addison... 
Alton 


AtUmto 

Aurora 

....do 

Barry 

Batavia 

BeUeviUe.... 

Belvidere 

Bloomington. 


....do 

do 

Bourbonnais. 
Braid  wood... 
Banker  Hill . 


do 

Cairo 

Cambridge.. 

Canton 

CM'bondale . 
....do 


Carlinville. . 

....do 

Garrollton .. 
Carthage  ... 

.-..do 

Centralia . . . 
Champaign . 
Chicago  — 

do 

-...do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Kame  of  library. 


Free  Reading  Room  and  Circula- 
ting Librarv. 

State  Law  Library 

College  of  Idaho 

High  School 

Umversity  of  Idaho 


Hedding  College 

Seminary  Library 

Jennie  v,  Hayner  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pnblio  Librarv , 

Jennings  Seminary 

Pnblio  Library , 

....do 


....do 

do 

Ida  Public  Library 

Chicago  and  Alton  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 
Illinois  Weselyan University  .... 

Withers  Public  Library 

St  Viatour's  College 


Public  Library.. 

Bunker  Hill  Military  Academy 


Library  Association. 

Public  Library 

do., 


Parlin  Library 

Library  Association 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 

Blackburn  University 

Carlinville  Library 

Public  Library 

Carthage  College 


....do 

do 

Chicago  (465  State 
street). 

Chicago  (142  Dear- 
born avenue). 

Chicago  (81  Ash- 
land boulevard). 

Chicago  (Station  O). 

Chicago  (Wabash 
avenne  and  Thir- 
^■fifth  street). 

Chicago  (SUtionO). 


Chicago 

Chicago  (481  Dear- 

bom  avenue). 
Chicago 


-do. 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

...do 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart — 

Acoly  thical  Library 

Armour  Institnto  of  Technology 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Aurora  Turn  Verein 

Bibliothekdes  GermaniaMlinner- 

chor. 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences — 

Chicago  Athenaeum 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 

Chicago  Historical  Society 


Chicago    Theological    Seminar^' 
(Hammond  Library.) 

Chicago  Training  Scnool 

De  La  Salle  Institute 


Englewood  High  School — 

Field  Columbian  Museum. 
Girls'  Collegiate  School ... 


Grant  Collegiate  Institute 

Hahnemann   Medical   College 
Hospital. 


S 
& 


1894 

1871 
1892 
1887 


1864 
1852 


1882 
1876 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1879 


Class. 


Gen.. 

Law  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 


Col  .. 
Col-. 
Gen  . 

C^en  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Soc.. 


1854  Col.. 
1856  Gen  . 
1879  Col.. 

'  Gen  . 

1882  Sch.. 

1868  Gen  . 
1882  Gen  . 
1878!  Gen  . 
1893  Gen  . 
1876  Gen  . 
1874  Sch.. 


Col.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col-, 


1873 
1871 


1894  Gen  . 
1873  Gen  . 
1876  Gen  . 

Sch-. 

Soc.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Hist. 


1860 
1893 
1879 
1872 
1891 

1857 
1871 
1859 

185C 

1856 

1869 
1891 

1872 
1894 


Scien. 
Col... 
Col-.. 


Hist. 
Theo. 


Sch- 
Col. 


Sch. 


Scien. 
Sch... 


Sch.. 
Med. 


o 


o. 


15 


c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
O. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


.•I 

O  ^  ci    - 

8 
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8. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Pr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

B. 

8. 

c. 

F. 

B. 

B. 

.... 

B. 

.... 

B. 

F. 

R. 

B. 

.... 

B, 

F. 

R. 

Fr. 

B. 

Ft. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

R. 

R. 

.... 

B. 
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Name  of  librarian. 


18 


Fanny  L.Cobb, secretary 


Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wood. 

W.F.  Boone 

N.  T.  Garrison 

J.E.Boncbright.... 


F.  Liudemann  . . . . 
$5,000  Florouco  Dolbee. . 

Alta  ChenoAreth  . 

A.  K.  Cronco 

James  Shaw 


F.J.Stanfenbiel. 


F.  W.  Bridges, 

♦■ary. 
M.  Luolla  Denman .... 

EvvaL.  Moore 

J.  Leclalr 

Elizabeth  Moore 

S.  L.  Stner,  BnperinteD' 

dent 


Lisxie  L.  Powell 

M.E.York 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Reoor 

MaryE.HuU 

Minnie  Fryar 


Elfie  M.  Keas  . 


W.    W.    Troup,    vice 

president. 
Elisabeth  E.  Penuock.. 

Nellie  Surles 

Annie  L.  Le  Crone 


J.J.Riley 

Mary  L.Bennett 

Miss  J.  L.  Forrester. 

R.  Tonn 

Haakon  Nyhnns 


Frank  C.  Baker,  curator 


W.B.Day 

Edward  G.  Mason,  presi 

dent. 
Herbert  W.  Gatea 


Mary  M.  Weaver  . 
Brother  Abban  — 


J.  E.  Armstrong,  prin- 
cipal- 
Edward  L.  Burchard.. 
Rebeccas.  Rice 


Mary  A.  Mineab,  prin- 
cipal. 
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54B 
540 
550 

551 

552 

553 

554 
555 

55« 
557 
658 

559 
500 
5tl 
662 

563 

564 

565 

666 

567 

568 

569 
570 

571 

572 

578 

574 

575 
576 
577 
578 
579 

580 
581 

582 
583 

584 
585 
580 
587 
688 

589 
590 

591 
502 
603 

604 

605 


LoefttioB. 


Name  of  library. 


ILLINOIS — continued. 


Chicago 

Chicago  (40  Scott 
street). 
Cbicago  (Station  X). 


Chicago  (Tribune 

building). 
Chicago 


do... 

....do... 
....do. 


Chicago  (Pullman). 
Chicago  (StotionX). 

Chicago 

Chicago  (SUtionH) 

Chicago 

Chicago  (136  8.  Dea- 

jplainea  street). 
Chicago 


Chicago    (94   Dear- 
bom  street). 
Chicago 


....do 

do 


.do. 


do 

Chicago    (Eleventh 

and  May  streets). 
Chicago  (153  La  Salle 

street). 
Chicago 

Cobden  


Hyde  Park  Hish  School. 

John  Crerar  Library 

KirkUuid  School 


Lake  View  High  School. 
Loyal  Legion  Library  . . . 


McCormick    Theological    Semi- 
nary (Virginia  Library^ 
Harried  Ladies*  Sodality  Library. 

Newberry  Library 

Public  Library 


P  ullman  Public  Library 

Ravenswood  Historical  Society. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Aoadeooay  . . 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Students*  Library 

St.  Patrick's  Academy 


Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Union  Catholic  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Union  League  Club  Library 


University  of  Chicago , 

AVestem  New  Church  Union  Li- 
brary. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers  . . 

Western  Theological  Seminary  . . 
Young  Ladies'  Sodality  Library.. 

T.    M.   C.  A.    Library   (central 

department). 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  Third  Presbyte- 

rian  Church. 
Library  Association 


Cordova Public  Library 

Danrillo i do 

do Public  School  Library 

Decatur I  Free  Public  Library 

do ,  High  School 

Desplaines ;  St.  Hary 's  Training  School. 

Dixon Dixon  Hose  Company 

do Public  Library 


I 


Dundee ' do. 

Duqnoin Public  School  Library  . 

Earlville 

Edwardsville . . 

Effingham 

Elgin 

..r.do 

-...do 

Elmhurst 

Eureka 

Evanstoa 

do 


do. 

Ewing. 


Public  Library 

.-..do 

Austin  College 

Gail  Bortlon  Public  Library 

Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  In- 
sane. 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Mensch  Society  of  Evangelical 
Proseminary.    , 

Eureka  Colleco 

Free  Public  Library 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 


Northwestern  University . 
Ewing  College 


Class. 


h 

a 
O 


1874 
1894 
1875 

1873 


Sch... 
Scien . 
Sch... 


1823 

1889 
1887 
1872 
1883 
1884 

1870 

1868 


1868 
1870 


1891 
1880 


1885 


1880 
1877 
1878 
1882 


Sch 

Soc 

Theo  ... 


Soc.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 


Theo  . 

Soc... 
Gen  .. 


Col... 
Theo  . 


Scien . 


Theo  . 
Soc... 


18751 
1865 
1882 

1872, 
1895 

1879' 
1896 

1865 
1879 


Y.M.C.A. 

Soc 

Gen 

Gen 


Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch., 


1872 
1872 

1885! 
1877 

1857 
1870; 
18541 


Soc.. 
Gen  . 

Gen  , 
Sch., 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


|58 


i  Is5 

V'fl 


o. 


Y.M.C.A. 
Col.  Soc... 


Col.. 
Gen  .. 
Theo. 


1855   Col. 


Col 

Digitized  by 


C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

a 
c. 
c. 

a 

c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

a 

T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 


r    H 


IF. 


Ft. 


B. 
C. 

R. 

C. 

r 
n. 


s. 

F, 

B, 

F. 
Fr. 

B. 

F 
S. 

*fV 

S. 

s. 

c. 

B. 

F, 
F. 
Fr. 

B. 
B. 

F. 

IL 

S. 

B. 

Google 
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1 

5 

1. 
a 

1 

II 

1' 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

4»  a 

KameofUbrarian. 

l| 

i   . 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

IT 

18 

2,000 
1,216 
1,200 

2,20a 

500 
53 

200 

1,216 

30 

200 

50 

C.  W.  French,  principal. 
Clement  AV.  Andrews.. 
EmniA  S.  Adams,  prin- 

James  IL  Norton,  indn* 
pal. 

Boswell  H.  Mason,  re- 
corder. 

Charles  Evans 

548 

53 

1 

$96, 204  *i  o'-t?  •7aa 

MO 

1 

550 

551 

i,u3; 

163 

552 

20,000 

2,  COO 

6,000 

i,*i47,*862 

23,884 

0,000 

553 

5,000 

,«« 

250         50 

100 

1 

I 

]£n*  B.  l^almer 

554 

135, 244^  35.054 

10,863 

6,098 
1,236 

398,486 

1 : 

556 

•217,065 

19,000 
2,500 
2,000 

3,006 

2.600 

3,000 

306,000 
2,000 

2,300 

4,000 
3,500 

1,125 

2,300 

2,900 

1,439 

8.000 
1.200 
14,766 
1,090 
1,200 

1,780 
1,061 

1,740 
1,250 

2.45] 
3,000 
2,000 
17,000 
1,250 

1,000 

42,000 

1,337,190 

6404,850 

'"'•^ 

12,000 

FredH.Hlld 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Smith. . 
Chas.  £.  Sinclair,  trustee 

556 
557 

600 

558 

550 

400 

8,000 





T^.  M.  l^Annir 

560 

150 

W.  F.  Bobiiran * ".'.* ".'." 

561 

225 

Brother  Baldwin 

562 

250 

1 

569 

1 

1,000 

1 

Alice  Coffev 

504 

180,000 

150 
10,000 

£.  £.  Koyes,  assistant 

secretary. 
ZellaA.  I>ixon 

565 

9.000 

566 

! 

550 

500 

100 
150 

125 

150 

49 

230 

2.250 

567 

1,500 
2,000 

800 

100 
100 
200 

265       275 

50 

150'. 

.........1 

STelaon  L.  Litten.  sec- 
retary. 

Francis  J.  Hall 

MiasBLDooner 

W.  M.  Wood,  director  . . 

O.  N.  Caldwell 

568 

300 
500 

569 

1 

570 

20 
5 

75 
500 

300 

20 
12 
25 

12.J 

571 

1,750 

GOO 

2,301 

30,000 

572 

Mary  S.  Peebles,  secre- 
tary. 

N.  K.  Freek,  secretary 
pro  tern. 

Josephine  E.  Durham. . 

573 

- 

225 
2,250 

r,74 

575 

::::::• 

576 

'"■'aoo 

40 

725 
50 

86,774       34,500 

4,800 

"s'ooi 

Alice  G.  Eyans 

577 

E.  A .  rSARtnifln             .   _ 

578 

40 

90 

................. 

Bro.   Alcimian,   secre- 
tary. 
Henrv  S  Dev 

579 

1 

976|            10A 

"*i.*9oi 

360 

27 
2.056 

360 
750 

580 

3,112 

Orris  B.  Dodge,  presi- 
dent. 
H.  J.  Banmann ......... 

581 

582 

1,500 
20 



J.  E.  Wooters.  saperin- 

tendent. 
Daisy  Pool 

5ffil 

73 

1 

3,484 

185 

196 

584 

. 

Sarah  Coventry 

586 

' 

::;::;: :::::::: 

586 

1,000 

1,180 
100 

121, 911         3, 063 

7,740 

7,740 
500 

587 

Arthur  Loewy,  super- 
intendent. 

588 

580 

1,000 

40 

iio 

1 
197 

D.Irion 

rao 

2,864 
15.515 
7,800 

31,234 

4.000 

1,050 
100 

19,500 

122 

1,064 

328 

1,173 

1,000 

50 
500 

2.086 

65,271 

872 

H.N.Hcrrick 

501 

7,852,      6,622 
325 -. 

6,872 
501 



Mary  B.Lindsay 

AVm.  W.  Bishop,  assist- 
ant. 
Lodilla.    ATnhroii«>.     aji. 

608 
599 

4,434         4,364 

125,000 

mi 

sistant. 
J.  A.  Lea vitt.  president. 

595 
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600 

697 

608 
600 

600 

001 
002 
008 
004 
005 
000 
007 

008 
009 
010 
011 
012 

013 
014 
015 
010 
617 

018 

010 
020 
621 
622 
623 
624 

62:. 
020 

627 
628 
020 
630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 

638 
630 
640 
641 
642 
648 
644 
645 
640 
647 

648 
640 
660 

661 

062 


LoCHliulX* 


tuJKoa—^on  tl  nii«d. 


Flora  

Freeport. 


Fulton 

Qalcua 


.do. 


Qalesbarg . 

do 

do 

Oeneseo  ... 
Geneva . . . . 
Giloian  . . . . 
Olenwood  . 


Godfrey 

Greenville . . . 
QriggAville . . 
Hooiwston... 
Jacksonville. 


....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


.do. 


...do 

do 

Joliot 

do 

do 

Kankakee  . 


S  suite  uf  miiuj. 


I. 
I 


Public Soliool  Library. 
Public  Library 


Northern  Illinois  College 

High  School 

Public    Library     and    Reading 

Room. 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library • 

Library  Association 

Illinois    School  of    Agriculture 

and  Manual  Training  for  Boys. 

Post  Memorial  Library 

Greenville  College 

Public  Library 

Greer  College 

Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the 

Insane. 

lUinois  College 

Phi  Alpha  Literary  Society. . 
Sigma  Pi  Literary  Society . . . 

IllinoU  Female  College 

Illinois  Institution  for  Education 

of  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Illinois  Institution  for  Educaca- 

tion  of  the  Blind. 
Jacksonville  Female  Academy. . 

Public  Library 

do 

Kussell's  Business  College 

Stat  e  Penitentiary  Library 

High  School 


•do Ladicvt' Library  . 

do Public  Library.. 


Kowaneo I 

Knoxvillo I 

....do 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

....do 

....do 

Lincoln 

...do 

Litchfield 

Lombard 

Mocomb 

Mattoou 

do 

May  wood 

Menard .'," 

Mendota "" 

Moline 

-.-.do ..l* 

Monmouth 

•-...do ' 


Morgan  Park. 

Morris 

MorriBon  ... 


Mount  Morris. 
Mount  Vernon. 


....do 

...do 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  University 
McKendree  Coller 


iti»4 
1889 
1866 

1804 


Scii.. 
Gen 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 


o   a3 


O. 


1852 
1874 
1881 
1894 
1870 


1890 
1892 


1802 


1829 
1845 
1843 


1800 
1847 


1890 

1866 

1877 

1872 
1895 

1875 


ivendrce  College 

Philosophian  Society . . 

Platonian  Literary  Soci 

Public  Library 

Lincoln  Univei-sity 

Free  Public  Library  . . 
Free  Library' 


iety. . 


Free  Public  Library 

High  School 

Public  Library 

do 

Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.., 

Graves  Public  Library 

Hiffh  School 

Public  Library 

Monmouth  College '.'.'.['." 

Warren  County  Library  andRcad- 

ing  Room. 

George  C.  Walker  Library 

Library  Association ..... 

Literary  and  Scientiflo  Associa- 

tion. 

^Sj;2^^orrU  CoUego  (C'assel  Li- 
Supreme  Court  Law  Library. . . . 


1868 
1857 
1834 
1837 
1850 
1895 


1882 
1882 

1882 
1886 
1893 
1887 


1894 


Gen 


Col 

Col 

Gen  .... 
Gen  ... 
Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 
A.&R. 


R. 
R. 
R. 
O. 


Col 

Col..... 
Gen  .... 

Col 

A.&R.. 


Col 

Col.  Soc. 
Col.  Soc. 

Col 

Sch 


Sch. 


Col., 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Soc.. 
Gen  . 


Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 

Sch 

Col 

Col 

Col.  Soc. 
Col.  Soc. 

Gen 

Col 

Gen 

Gen 


Gen 

Sch 

Gen 

Gen 

A.&R... 

Gen 

Sch 

Gen 

Col 

Gen 


R. 


O. 


R. 


1872 
1854 
1868! 


1889'  Gen 

1872!  Gen 


1877 
1880 
1854 


Gen. 

Col.. 

Law  . 


eO-,« 


7\^ 


T. 

T. 

C. 
T. 

T. 

C 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


F. 


C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

a 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

a 

T. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C, 
C. 

C. 
C 
C. 

C. 

T. 


Fr.  B. 
....  B. 
Fr.|B. 


...:  B. 
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I 

1 

•si 

if 

1- 

t 

Keceipts. 

H 

Xamo  of  librarian. 

1^ 

. 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1.200 

9,375 

1,000 
1,300 

2,827 

8,000 
7.0W 
18, 460 
6.000 
1,246 
2,425 
8,000 

3,000 
1.252 
2,077 
1,400 
2,000 

12,000 
2,000 
2,200 
1,000 

11.581 

4,100 

2,000 
7.500 
12,325 
12,000 
15,500 
1,000 

3,000 
1,400 

7,400 
3,341 
2,500 
12,882 
5,000 
1,506 
7,500 
4,178 
3,000 
2,990 
2,037 

6,882 
1,350 
1.543 
1,700 
3.700 
4,150 
1,107 
8.956 
6,000 
17,000 

4,000 
1,500 
3,800 

21.000 

8,000 

1,250 

200 

150 

600 
41,688 

1,000 

J.  L.  Hnehcs,  snperin- 
tendent. 

Smith  D.  Atkins,  pre«i- 
dent. 

R.  A .  Morley,  president. 

I.  C.  Baker,   superin- 
tendent. 

Anna  E.  Felt,  secretary . 

5M 

$3,191 

♦3,191 

507 

200 
10 

26 
40 

608 

40 

150 
969 

500 

26,441 

815 

60t 

601 

700 
53,782 

1 

150 
5,208 

$100 

John  (j  Lee 

608 

000 
75 

1,092 
200 
290 
123 

136 
25 

14,060 

1... 

Elizabeth  Phillipi. 

Emma  M.  Chapin 

Helen  L.  Plato 

603 

604 

10, 247 
3,144 

1,100 

1,121 
109 

605 

Mrs.  Fanny  E.  Patter. . 

606 

] 

007 

1 

1 

608 

300 

50 
225 
2M> 

1 

( 

Mrs.  Wilson  T.  Hoge.. 
Lizzie  E.  St^no.  - . .  7. . . . 

609 

3,330 

350 

350 
100 
400 

610 

E.  C.  Warfel 

611 

1 

E.  M.  Rcy  land 

612 

1,500 

60 

24 

55 

1 

H.W.MilHgan 

613 

1 

75 
180 

Elmer  D.  Road 

614 

55 

200 

300 

1 



Sl5 

1 

616 

2,500 

450 

70 

5,013 

1,266 

1,050 

John  H.  Woods,  acting. 

W.  F.  Short,  superin- 
tendent. 

617 

618 

1 

610 

1,766'  i,i66 

314,'        &*> 

200 
35 

80, 616 
59.954 

3,770 

3,855 
3,300 

C.  W.  Alexander 

Sarah  C.  Mcintosh 

H.Russell 

620 

621 

1,500 
""266 

'"3,'666 

28 
600 

"'■666 

'"" 

76 



622 

200 
39 

100 
1,400 

448 

162 

129 

406 

30 

75 

75 

482 

20 

128 

77 

512 
150 
477 
280 

78,666 
200 



;:::::::-:::: 

John  D.  Roth 

623 

1,503 

31 

5,230 
1,150 

1,856 

Nora  Vanderwater.  as- 
sistant. 

624 

625 

Andrew  a  Cutler,  pres- 
ident. 
MiflsS.  E.  Grav 

628 





20,142 
7,523 
1,790 

1,800 

627 

Ella  V.  Lightner 

C.  W.  Leffingwell.  rector 
H.  M.  Stanley 

628 

.......... 

620 

1 

660 

630 

1 

A.  0.  Jepson  ........ 

631 

150 

1 

25 

E.  C.  Chamberlin 

632 

1 

633 

"**36 

■*'*25 


23,443 

566 
100 

Ida  Webster 

634 

A.  E.  Turner,  president 

635 

3,385 
3,008 

23,316 
1.000 

22,308 
0,480 

500 

650 
25 

636 

Josiah  T.  Reade,  secre- 
tary. 
Mahala  Phelps 

637 

848 

101 

1,102 

325 

638 

D wight  F.  Morton 

Alice  P.Jennings 

630 

.     ... 

640 



810 

641 

.1".*.!!* 

642 

""823 

820 

200 

4,000 

150 

350 
73 
440 
100 
554 

350 

****36 

8 

25 

85 

10 

17,909 

669 

822 
289 

3,626 
25 

3,630 

650 

52 

264 

225 

1,000 

W.  R.  Foster 

643 

Francis  Butler 

644 

19,554 

3,359 

n.  S.  Hanson,  secretary. 
J.  N.  Swan 

645 

646 

22,001 
3,500 

30,072 

41,950 

047 

Sarah  E.Mills 

648 

■"*7,*666 

3,500 

J.  C.  Carr.  trustee 

Robert  AVallace 

J.  G.  Royer,  president. . 

Frank  W.  Havttl. .  ^,^  t 
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640 

2.367 

05» 

1,500 

50 

5r7S 

150 

651 
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668 

654 

665 

656 
657 
658 
660 
660 

661 
662 
668 

664 

685 
666 


688 
680 

670 
671 

672 
•78 
074 

fHh 
676 

677 

#78 
670 
680 
€81 
682 
083 
684 
685 
086 
687 


680 
600 
681 

602 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
600 
700 
701 
702 
703 
704 

706 
706 
707 
708 
TOO 
710 
711 
712 
713 
714 


ILLINOIS— con  tinned. 


Naperville. 
liormal 


....do.... 
Oak  Park. 

Olney 

Ouarf^a  — 

do 

Oregon  ... 


l^ame  of  library. 


Ottawa  . 

do.. 

....do  .. 

do.. 

Pekin... 
Peoria . . 


....do..-. 

Peru 

Polo 

Pontiac... 
Princeton. 


....do.. 
Quinoy  . 
.....do  .. 


do 

Biver  Forest.. 


Eochelle 

Kockford 

do 

do 

Kock  Island . 

.....do 

Bockton 

BnRhville 

St.  Charles... 

Sparta 

Springfield .. 


do- 

do. 

do. 

do. 


....do 

.-..do , 

Sterling 

Stroator 

....do 

Sycamore...-, 

Tentopolis 

Upiier  Alton. 

do 

do 

TJrbana 

do 

....do 


...do 

"Warsaw 

Waukegan  . 
Westfleld... 
Wheaton  ... 

do 

Winnetka . . 
Woodstock . 

do 

Yates  City.. 


KorthwcBtem  College 

Illinois  Soldiers'  Orplians'  Home. 

Illinois  State  Normal  rnirersity. 

Scoville  Institute 

Public  Library 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Public  Library 

....do 


Ciass. 


SI 


C  S 


O        do 


C8  O 


HI 


Hi^hSobooL 

Illinois  Law  School. 
LO.O.F.  Library.. 


Keddick's  Publio  Library. 

Public  Library 

Peoria  Law  Library 


Public  Library 

St.  Bede  College 

Buffalo  Public  Library 

Illinois  State  Beformatory . 
Hatson  Public  Library 


Princeton  Township  High  School. 

Cbaddock  Cc^ege 

Free  Publio  Library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

St.  Francis  Solanns  College 

Biver  Forest  Institute 


Flagg  Township  Public  Library. 

High  School 

Public  Library 

Bottklbrd  College 

Aneustana  Colkge 

Public  Librarj- 

Taloott  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Library  Association. 

High  School 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute 


Concordia  College 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Illinois  State  Library 

Illinois  State  Husewn  of  Natural 
History. 

Public  Libnurr 

St.  Joseph's  Ursuline  Acadejny . 

Public  Library 

High  School 

Ladies*  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

St  Joseph's  Diocesan  College . . . 

Shurtleff  C<^lege 

Alpha  Zeta  Society 

Sigma  Phi  Society 

Free  Library 

High  School. 

State  Laboratory  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

University  of  Illinois 

Free  Public  Library 

High  School 

Wcstfield  College 

Adams  Mcmorinl  Library 

Wheaton  College 

Public  Library 

do 

Todd  Seniinarv 

School  and  Public  Library 


1871   Col 

1869  State O. 


18571  Col 

18831  Gen '  O. 

18S«i  Gen B. 

18631  Col 

1873  Gen 

1873  Gen 


1870  Sch 

Law 

1870  LO.O.F.. 


1886  Gen.. 
1806i  Gen.. 
1878  Law  . 

1880  Gen.. 
Col. 


1871 
1876 
1885 

1867 


Gen  .... 
A.&B.. 
Gen  .... 


O. 
O. 
O. 


Sch.. 

;  Col. 

1887  Gen 

1860  Col  .. 
1878  Sch., 


1801  Gen  ... 

1880  Sch 

1872!  Gen  .... 

1840,  Col 

....  Col.... 
1872  Gen  ... 
1888'  Gen  ... 
1878  Gen  ... 

1888  Gen i  B. 

1878  Sch I... 

1886  Sch I... 


Tlieo  . 

1888  Hist .. 
1818  State. 
1858   Scien. 


1886,  Gen  .... 

18571  Gen 

I  Gen 

I  Sch 

1876.  Gen  .... 
1801   Gen  .... 

I  Col 

18271  Col 

1847   Col.Soc. 
1853|  Col.  Soc. 

1872  Gen 

Sch 

Scien... 


1867 


1890 
1865 
1891 


1848; 
1878i 


Col '... 

Gen ,  B 

Sch !... 

Col 

Gen ■  O 

Col t... 

Gen I... 

Gen '.., 

Sch 


^"••^a^y-G6(5gll^ 


c. 

T. 
€. 

a 

T. 

c. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 

a 

T. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 

c. 

T. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


3* 


«      I  7 


F. 


Fr.  B. 
F.  B. 
F.  B. 
F.  '  K. 
F.  C. 
F.  ,  B. 

...Jb. 

F.  R. 
Fr.   B. 


F.    B. 

....;b. 

F.  i  B. 
Fr.  B. 
F.    B. 


Ft. 


Ft. 


F.    B. 

F.,  B, 

F.jB. 

....IB. 
F.  B. 
....  B. 
S.  ,C. 
F. '  B. 


F.  B. 
F.1  B. 
S.  B. 
Fr.  B. 
F.    B. 


F.iB. 
F.    B. 

...-t  B. 
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1 

1 

Is 

f 

«  <*  S 

""I 

Books  IsBued 
for  use  within 
Ubrary. 

Heceipta. 

§1 

Name  of  librarian. 

§■** 

a 
H 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

li 

16 

17 

IS 

a.  GOO 
3,000 

10,000 
9,002 
3,383 
1,000 
9,700 

1.266 

300 

60 

$238 
300 

1,700 

4,869 

800 

60 

308 

200 

H.  F.  Kletzing 

653 

2,000 



C.  K.  Bassott,  anperin- 
tendent. 

AngoV.  Milner 

Martha  E.  Buhre 

Mr0.HattieEitcheU.... 
S.Van  Telt.  president.. 

654 

2,000 

1,002 
739 

629 


25,131 
48,240 
11, 979 

"$25,*  666 

655 

1,002 

-im 

656 
657 

200 
30 

60 

25 
300 
20 

725 
130 

20 

658 

11.253 

366 
200 

656 

2,000 

W.  H.  Guilford,  presi- 
dent. 

.TO.  T^hIIa 

666 

1.000 

661 

8,000 

1,000 

A.  H.  Tavlor 

662 

1,200 

200 

28,677 

L.  A.  WUliama,  secre. 
tary. 

663 

8,000 

3,300 
800 

60,666 

664 

^418 

Mrs.  Kate  SkeUy 

F.  H.  Tichenor,  secre- 
tary. 
E.  S.  willcox 

665 

5,000 

666 

S7,e04 

2,606 

2,000 

2,000 

30 

100 
1,006 

3,153 

1,000 

225 

200 

666 

800 

216 

131,061 

4.392 

14,154 

14,817 

667 

1,900 

Leopold  Probst. ........ 

668 

3,187 
1,100 
7,000 

1.814 
2,000 
19.400 

4,500 
1,200 

1.906 

1,120 

28,000 

6,850 

10,000 

12,634 

3,07S 

2.600 

1,336 

1,006 

1,006 

4,006 
4.000 
40,006 
1,206 

28,639 
1,500 
7,526 
1.153 
5,221 
2,484 
3,600 
9,000 
1,060 
1,566 
7.566 
1,600 
2.606 

29,116 
3,733 
1,166 
2,600 
X059 
3,006 
2,153 
1,806 
1,560 
1,966 

64 

5,747 

631 

1,726 
350 

£.  Frances  Barber 

I.MallorT 

66D 

676 

20 

21,000 

1,800 

14,964 

Eugene  C.  Bates,  seere- 

R.  A^etcalf.  principal. 
B.W.  Baker,  president. . 
John  G.  Moolton 

671 
672 

673 

2,404 

406 
100 

7i,058 

3,550 

4.889 

5,122 

674 

.  1 

Webster  Hakes,  princi- 
pal. 

Mrs.  Henry  Loomis 

B.  D.  Parker,  principal . 
W. L.  Bowland ..... 

676 

46,666 

1.300 

1,328 

677 

100 

""256 
4.000 

""'iso 

306 

25 
1,746 

274 

20 
403 

678 

93,869 

9.156 

8.000 

8.261 

670 

686 

^  681 

705 

466 

25 

;;;;;• 

36,523 
7,566 
1,660 
2,006 
1,500 

8,600 

3,783 
700 

3,847 
775 

77 
1,376 

40 

Ellen  Gale 

682 

E.  8.  Waite 

683 

Lewis  D.  Erwin 

GeniTie  Lewis 

684 

686 

15 

10 

J.  M.Nicklc8,  principal. 
Mrs.    A.   M.   Brooks, 
principal. 

686 

687 

1.600 
2,006 

"2;  566 

688 

478 
3,758 

250 

1.000 
1,500 

Josephine  P.  Cleveland. 

689 

696 

Wm.  F.  E.  Gorley,  cura- 
tor. 
James  P.  Bryce 

691 

2,422 

78 

72,960 

68,280 

3.400 

3.616 

692 

Mother  Ursula 

693 

21 

600 

21,476 

1,800 

i,306 

694 

T.C.Tisdel,  president.. 

Mr8.M.L.AVright 

Flora  J.  Dow 

605 

151 

7,909 
13,872 

598 
452 

696 

697 

... 

698 

3.666 
266 

2«a 

86 

16 

16 

566 

300 

350 
66 
60 



Georgia  T.  First 

699 

56 
•        75 
10,960 

766 

do 

701 

Ida  B.  Hanes 

702 

703 

U,776 

6,966 

1,666 

166 

1.266 



2,000 

3.000 
650 

H.  C.Forbes 

704 

1,526 
426 

150 

""5.'666 

P.F.  Bicknell 

705 

8,717 

Mrs.  L.L  Baldwin 

E.M.Coon 

706 

767 

C.  £.  Bigelow,  treasurer 

708 

56 

7,518 

631 

1,200 

25,606 

769 

716 

Tin 

266 

5,000 
6,000 

594 

600 

Grace  E.  Sloate      

711 

712 

1 

Noble  Hill,  principal... 
W.  F.  Boyefl,  principal. . 

713 

loJ 

35 

11 

1,786 

62 

714 
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715 
71« 

717 

718 
719 
720 
721 
722 

723 
724 
725 
72« 

727 
728 

729 
730 
731 

732 
733 
734 
735 
738 
737 
738 

739 

740 

741 

742 
743 
744 

745 
746 
747 
748 

749 
760 
751 
752 
753 
754 

755 

758 
757 
758 

759 
700 

761 
762 
763 
764 

766 

766 
767 
768 


Location. 


Andersoo. 
Attica.... 


Aurora 

Bloomington 
....do....... 

Blaffton 

Borden 

Brazil 


Cambridge  City. 
Colombia  City.. 
CrawfordBYille . 
Crown  Point — 


Danville. 
Decatur  . 


Dublin  . 
Elkhart. 
£lwood. 


Evans ville  ... 

....do 

....do 

Fort  Wayne., 

....do 

....do 

....do , 


....do 

....do 

Frankfort . 


....do.... 
Franklin  . 
Goahen . . . 


Greencastle  . 

....do 

....do 

Hammond . . , 


Hanover 

....do 

....do 

Harts  vllle... 
Huntington  . 
Indianapolis. 


..do. 

..do. 
..do, 
..do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
...do. 


Irvington 

Jefferson  ville . 
do 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Public  School  Library  . 

Public  Library 


City  Hij^  School... 
Inolana  university . 

City  Library 

Borden  Institute 

Public  Library 


Public  School  Library, 
do. 


Wabash  College 

Public  School  Library. 


Central  Normal  College. 
Public  School  Library... 


Public  Library 

Public  School  Library. 
do 


Evans  vllle  Law  Librarv 

Yanderbnrg  County  Library. 

WUlard  Library 

Concordia  College 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library. 


Westminster  Seminary 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library  (city  depart- 
ment). 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library  (railroad  de- 
partment). 

High  School 


Public  Library 

Franklin  College , 

Public  School  Library. 


De  Pauw  TJniversity . . . 
School  of  Theology. 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library.. 


Hanover  College 

Philalatbean  Society 

U  nion  Li  terary  Society 

Hartsville  Collece 

Public  School  Libraxy 

Central  Indiana  Hospital  for  In- 
sane. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons (Clark  Library). 

High  School 

Inaiana  Hintorical  Society 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Indianapolis  Bar  Association  . . . . 

Institution  for  Education  of  Doaf 
and  Dumb. 

Marion  County  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Law  Library 

SUte  Library 

William  Hacker  Library  (Scot- 
tish Rite  Masons). 

Butler  College 

Indiana  State  Prison  South 

Township  Library 


a 
a 

I 


1894 


1882 


1893 
1880 


1892 
1850 


1876 


1886 

mi 

1892 

1*884 
1839 
1895 
1860 
1883 

1888 

1884 

1875 

1881 
1834 


Class. 


8u 


Gen.. 
Sch.. 

Gen.. 

Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 

Sch.. 
Sch., 
Col  . . 
Sch.. 

Col  .. 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Law. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch  . 


T.M.C.A. 
T.M.C.A. 
Sch 


Gen  . 
Col. 
1885;  Sch. 


It 


B. 


1837|  Col... 
1883  Theo  . 
1891*  Gon  .. 


1887 

1827 
1833 
1830 


1874 


1880 


1831 


1878 


1831 
1873 
1868 
1825 


1862 


Sch. 


Col 

Col.  Soc. 
Col.  Soc  . 

Col 

Sch 

A.andR. 


Med. 

Sch.. 
Hiqt. 
Sch.. 


Sch.. 

Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Law. 
Gen.. 
Hist. 


CoU 

A.  and  R. 
Gen 


Digitized  by 


O. 


eg 


|58 

CO 


I 


T. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 

T. 

tV 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

a 

C. 

T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 


ill 

^9 


F. 


S. 


F. 


Fr. 


^  T.    T 

Coogle 
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I. 


lO 


3.1 
1,200 

i.000 

2,000 
20,000 
1,3661. 
3,000. 

1.700. 

1.000'. 
2,7741 
32.500'. 
1,000. 

4,000. 
1,000. 

1,347 

3,000. 

1,500 

1.200. 
3.500. 
21,743 
C.000 
0,200. 
0,326. 
1,500 

1.200. 

1,500 

2,000 

1,600. 
9,035. 

1,720. 

23,200 
4.000. 
4,507 
1,200'. 

10,000 
1,354. 
1,200. 
1,300 
8,400 
1.428. 

1.000 

4,600. 

1.800 

1,000. 

3,500 
3,208', 

5,000 
62,270 
25.00C 
26.644 

1,000 

7,000 
8,067 
1,500 


300 
100 


II 


11 


1.500 
100 


122 


19 


100 


0141 


308 
085 


1.040 

""ioo 


160 

'ioo 


*>     a 


13 


31. 573 
3,600 

8.250 


8,402 


207! 


1,068 


172 
'■40' 


2,438 


400   1,150 
1,000         82 

'  2.485' 

1501 


100 
10 


300 


200 
500 


1,500 
""126 


5.000 


600 
1,400 


6,000 

'"wo 


5,000 
"*"i27 


I 


200 
.450 


I 
875 

50. 
200|. 

75I. 

300 


200 


CO 

25 

004 


100 


000 
45.010 


38.106 
22,007 


2,500 


18.000 

846 

5,486 


15,038 
1,808 


50 
335 


2,000 


100. 
600 


1,600 
350 


76!. 


223 


100 

1,500 

250 

17,119 

070 


250 
233, 776 


Si  . 

111 


14 


5,000 


4.347 


1,000 


3,259 


18,000 


1,500 


Keceipta. 


r 


15 


6 

3§ 


16 


5« 


17 


$100. 
100' . 


l^aue  of  librarian. 


18 


Annn  B.  M  vera 

Wm.  A.  MiUis,  auper- 

intondent. 
Jno.  A.  Con  well,  treaa* 

urer. 


$512j         512j. 

'"iso, 156! 


2,274j    $21,302 


300 
103 


5,272 


300. 
107' 


600 
200 


7,095 

100 

5,525 


6,000 


350 


270 


751 
100 


20' 
43 
100 


53,023 
85,000 


25 


1,298 


42,000 


500 


385 
472 
270 

023 

25 

1,251' 

160 


S.  E.  Hitchcock  . 


C.  W.  Crawford,  preei- 

dent. 

Frank  O.  Beck 

I.  Lillian  Clark 

H.  S.  AVedding 

J.  J.  AUlaon,  anperin* 

tendent 
J.  A.  Joseph,  prealdent. 
A.  D.  Monett,  anperin- 

teudent. 
Tamar  H.  Elliott 


200,000 


T.F.  Fitegibbon,  super- 
in  tendent. 

James  T.  Walker 

Harry  Stinnon 

O.  F.  Jacobi,  treaaarer.. 

A.  CruU 

Mrs.  Susan  C.  Hoffinan. 

Mary  Irwin 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Wella,  prin- 
cipal. 

W.  F.  McCaaghey,  sec- 
retary. 

J.  W.  Bums,  secretary. . 


John  A.  Wood,  princi- 
pal. 

MissHnbbard 

R.L  Thompson 

W.  H.  Sims,  snperin- 
I      dent. 
1,850  EdwinPoet 

John  Poucher 

BelloS.  Hanna 

W.  C.  Belman,  superin- 
tendent. 


040, 


50 

15 

1,298 


R.  Applewhite,  jr., 
Hazen  Kimball. . . 
Maggie  Daily  . . . . . 
Wm.K:illian 


700 

2, 000         2, 000 
500 

1,000' 


S.  E.  Earl,  secretary. 
Geo.W.Hnfford 


84( 

42, 80r 

8,500 


600 
600 
500 


W.  H.  Glascock,  sa- 
perindent. 


Richard    O.  Johnson, 
snperin  tendent. 

L.Blaich 

Eliza  G.  Browning 

JohnC.McNatt 

£.  L.  Davidson 

N.  R.    Ruckle,  chmir- 


C.  W.Woods... 
Alta  WilUams. 
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Location. 


Kaino  of  library. 


Class. 


INDIANA— continued . 


Kendallville . 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

do 

Lnporte 

....do 


Madison . 
Marion  .. 
....do... 


76a 

770 
771 
772 
773 
774 

775  , 
778  I 

777    , 

778 
779 

780  ! 

781 ; 

782  !  MoorasHiU.... 

783  I  Mount  Vernon  . 

784  '  Muncie 

785  New  Albany.... 

786   do 

787  New  Harmony . . 


Merom 

Michigan  City . 

Mishawaka 

MitobeU 


780 

700  I 
701 

702 
703  I 
704 
795  ' 
706  ' 
797  I 
708 
709  I 

800  I 

801  I 


803 

804  I 

805  I 

806  ' 
807 

808 
800 
810 
811 
812 


Notre  Dame . 
do 


do 

Oldenburg... 

Plymonth  ... 

Rensselaer... 

Kichmond... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ridge  ville... 

Bockport.... 

St.  Marys.... 

SLMeinrad.. 


South  Bend. 

do 

do 


Spiceland.... 
Terre  Haute. 


U 
u^ 


Pnblic  School  Library Sch 

PubUcLibrary 1885,  fien 

do '  lft«2'  Oeu 

Purdue  University '  1874,  Col 

High  School i Sch 

Library  and  Natifral  History  As-     1863|  Gen i  O. 

sociation.  I  i 

Pnblic  Library' ' '  Gen R. 

Marion  Normal  College I  1890  Col 0. 

PubUcLibrary I  1888  Gen B. 

18C8   Col 1..., 

A.andB..|0. 

18831  Sch !.... 

1881,  Col I.... 


*0  o'S 


^ 

Ss 


Union  Christian  College 

Northern  Indiana  Prison 

Public  School  Library 

Southern   Indiana  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Moores  Hill  College 

Alexander  Library 

Public  Library 

De  Pauw  College 


Public  Library' 

Workiogmcn^  Institute . 


18581  Col  . 
18W  Gen. 
1875  Gen. 
Col. 


Catholic  Beferonco  Library  of 
America. 

University  of  Notre  Dmuo  (Lem- 
onnier  Library). 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Library  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis. 

City  Library 

Public  School  Liorary 

Earlham  College 

Ionian  Society 

Phcenix  Societjr 

Morrison- Reeves  Library 

Wayne  County  Law  Library 

Bidgevillo  College 

Ohio  Township  Library 

St.  Mary's  Academic  Institute . . . 

St  Meinrad's  College  and  Abbey 
Library. 

High  School 

Public  Library 

St  Joseph  County  Teacher's  Li- 
brary. 

Spiceland  Academy 

Coates  College 


1885;  Gun.. 
1838  Soc  .. 

I 
1876  Hist. 


I 


Col  . 


.....do Law  Library  Association  ... 

....do Public  Library 

do I  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

.....do '  State  Normal  School 

Union  City Stone  Library 


813     Upland 


Taylor  University 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. 


Public  Library 

St  Francis  Xavier's   Cathedral 

Library. 
Vinoennes  University 


High  School. 


"Woman's  Library 

Pnblic  School  Library 

Randolph  County  Law  Library  . 


'  Sch 

1870|  Col 

1878  Gen 

1880  Sch 

1854   Col 

1871    Col.  Soc. 
1878;  CoLSoo.. 

18641  Gen 

1  Law 

1867   Col 

1  Gen 

c;ch 

i854|  Gen'!.*.*.*.* 


1880  Sch.. 
1888,  Gen  . 
1884;  Gen  . 

1870  Gen  . 
1891   Col.. 


O. 


1895  Law... 

1882  Gen 1  B, 

18741  Col I.... 

1880  Col 

'  Sch..:. 


-...,  Col. 
1873   Col. 


1889,  Gen  . 
1834 1  Gen  . 


1806,  Col . 
Sch. 


1889  Soc.. 
Sch.. 
18811  Law . 


O. 


O. 


T. 
T. 
T 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


.3  V 

3  a 


I  F. 

!?: 

Fr. 
iFr. 


F. 


....   B. 

F.    B. 

S.     B. 
....  B. 

F.I  B. 
S.  j  B. 

F.    B. 

S.  •  B. 


S.  j  B. 

F.  B. 
Fr.l  B. 
Fr.!  B. 
Fr.  I  B. 
S.  !  B. 
F.  B. 
&  t  B. 
F.I  B. 
F.I  B. 


Fr. 


B. 
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I 

i 

2 

04 

Books   Isaiied 
for  nse  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

it 

Kame  of  librarian. 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

7n 

19 

13 

1,000 
22,645 
59,277 

2,300 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1.100 
5,028 
14,280 
6,865 
3,000 
6,000 

7,000 
1.000 
3,500 

3,100 
3,000 
1,240 
1,500 

3.000 
1,000 
9,784 
1,000 

8.065 
12,000 

14,000 

55,000 

5,781 
2,000 

4.912 
1.300 
6.000 
4,000 

1,000 
20,314 
8,200 
2,000 
1,050 
4,000 
13,000 

1,642 
6.000 
1,020 

1,400 
1.075 

1,075 
12,000 

7,887 
10,775 

1,003 

1,300 
7.000 

4,227 
7,000 

4,000 

1,200 

1.600 
1,394 
1,3001 

V'so 

200 

2.000 

$30 
1,500 
3,000 

♦90 

1,500 

3,200 

1,000 

10 

397 

400 

D.A.Lambrigbt 

J.  C.  Leach 

769 

490'  1,230 
800       400 

770 

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein..,. 

Elizabeth  D.  Swan 

H.  J.  Legj^tt 

771 

2,700 

2.700 

772 

^ 

773 

4,6o6j      228 
1       100 

300 

4,751 
13,676 

2,000 

$4,200 

Jennie  B.  J  essup 

Nellie  G.Harper 

A.  Jones 

774 
775 

500 

776 

21,000 



Welford  D.  "Weaver,  su- 
perintendent schools . 
L.  C.Phillips 

777 

500 
900 
500 
500 

200 

40 

778 

20,000 
650 

A.  H.  Carrie,  chaplain  . 
B.J. Bofirue  ....... 

779 

30 

52 

400 

40 

,      «. 

780 

Jno.  C.    WlUis,  preei- 

dent. 
B.W.  Aldrich 

781 

100 
250 
309 

25 


100 

800 

18,181 

50 
335 
353 

782 

500 

Wilson  mackbnm 

K.  A.  "Wilson 

783 

1,594 

784 

Adelaide  L.  Packard, 
principal. 

Jas.  H.  Ashabranner. . . 

Arthur  Dransfield,  sec- 
retary. 

J.  F.  Edwards,  director. 

do 

785 

1 

42,256 
15,000 

480 

2,261 

2,261 

2,400 

'*"*i,'566 

786 

2,400 
3,000 

2,000 

725 

787 

788 

850 

780 



790 

750 
100 

100 

1,700 
60 

200 

Sister  M.  Patricia 

R.  A.  Chase 

791 

**"*60 

4,115 
1,000 

245 

245 

60 

792 

'W.H.Sanders 

793 

794 

30 

407 

80 

62,389 

' 

2.000 



Harlon  Lindley 

Mando  Taylor 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  "Wrigloy . 
C.  C.  Binkley,  treasurer 

John  Borkhart,  trustee. 

795 

796 

"'i'soo 

500 

100 
100 

"■306 
50 

16,000 

0,000 

1,300 
150 
600 

6,000 

797 
798 

:::::::;:::: 

799 

800 

801 

200 
35 

100 

BedeMaler 

802 

686 

24,069 

450 

TheklaSack 

803 

4.000 

4',  666 

131 

1 
1,229 

300 
3,826 

J.  Dn  Shane,  secretary. . 

John  H.  Bair,  county 
superintendent 

Bertlia  Charles 

Jane  B.Creighton,  chair- 
man. 

Thos.N.  Allen 

864 

200 
70 

108 

4 
9 

65 

805 

806 

807 

1,200 
35,361 

1,200 
4.684 

"3,"  826 

808 

""soo 

370 

200 
3,000 

*  "3,006 
500 

200 

'  *io6 

400 
202 

"'so 

LeathaM.  Paddock.... 

F.  Arnold  Tschudy 

Arthur  Cunningham... 
Mrs.  Susan  G.  Patter- 
son, superintendent. 

809 

810 

75 
36 

85,057 

105, 171 



8,772 

811 

812 

813 

0.  P.  Kinsey,  vioe-pres- 

ident. 
Mrs. Mary  W.Scott.... 

814 

451 

22,909 

816 

816 

200 
100 
190 

50 
20 

"*26 

500 

125 

100 

121 

15 

250 

E.  P.  Cubberly,  presi- 
dent 

M.  W.  Harrison,  super- 
intendent 

Mrs.H.B.Shively 

"Victor  Hedgepeth 

Jesse  Camerley 

817 

818 

3,469 
857 

819 

820 

26 

821 
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822 
823 


824 

825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
886 
837 

838 


840 
841 
842 

843 

844 
845 

846 

847 

848 

849 
850 
851 
852 
853 
854 

855 
856 
857 
858 
859 
860 
861 


i^i>tA.v  TEieiirroBr. 


Mnskogce  . 
Tahlequah . 


Afton. 


Ames 

Anamoea .... 

Atlantic 

do 

Boone 

....do 

Burlington  .. 
Cedar  Falls.. 

do 

Cedar  Rapids 

....do 

do 

do 

Cbarles  City. 

Cherokee  — 


Clinton 

....do 

College  Springs. 

Council  Bluffs... 

....do 

Davenport 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 


do 

do 

do 

Decorab 

Denison 

Des  Moines 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

dow.. 

Dnbaque . 


862   do , 

863    do 

864  ' do 

I 

865  !  East  Des  Moines. 
860     Eldora. 

867 


EinnietHburg  . 

Epwortb 

Estherville . . . 
Fairfield 


870 


871    ....  do  

B72     Fny^V.*"-,- 

g7;j  Foitl)<»dffe — 

g74  Fort  MadJeon. 


^wne  of  library  > 


Henry  Kendall  College. 
National  Library 


Afton  Normal  and  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College 

Prison  Library 

High  School 

Powers  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

State  Normal  School 

Coe  College 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

Washington  High  School 

T.M.C.  A.  Library 


Charles  City  College 

Ladies'  Library  Association. 


Public  School  Library. 

"Wart  burg  College 

Amity  College 


Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. . 


Public  Library 

Davenport  Academy  of  Natural 

Sciences. 
Davenport  Tumgemeindo 


Grant  Law  Library . 


Imroaoulate    Conception    Acad* 
emy. 

Library  Association 

St.  Ambrose  College 

Soldiers'  Orphans  Home 

Norwegian  Luther  College 

Public  School  Library 

Des  Moines  College 


Drake  XTniversity 

Highland  Park  College 

Iowa  State  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Historical  Library 

State  Horticultural  Library 

German  Theological  Seminary  of 

the  Northwest. 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wartbnrg  Seminary 

Young  Men's  Library  Associa* 

tion. 

High  School 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Epworth  Seminary 

Public  Library'  ana  Reading  Room 
Jefferson  County  Library  Asso- 

tion. 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Free  public  Library 

Cattermole  Memorial  Library. . . . 


Cla£s. 


r 


Col.. 
Gon  . 


Sch. 


1874  Gen  . 
1872   Gen  . 

:  Sch.. 

I«i9  Gen  . 
1885  Gen  . 
1883  Sch.. 
1868   Gen  . 

1875  Gon  , 

1876  Sch. 
1881 
1844 


1886 

1887 
1868 
1855 

1878 

1882 
1867 

1856 


Col 

Gen 

Sch 

Y.M.C.A 

Col 


Gon  . 

Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 

Sch. 


Gen  .. 
Scien . 


Soc.. 
Law. 


1859  Gen  . 

1852  Gen  . 
1885,  Col  .. 
1866  Sch.. 
1861  Coll.. 
1874J  Sch.. 
....    CoU.. 


1881  CoU... 
1889,  Coll... 
18no|  State  . 
1866  Gen  .. 
1892  Hist.. 
1880  Hort.. 
Theo  . 


1856 


Coll.., 
Theo. 
Gen  . 


1871   Sch., 
1878   Gen  , 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Gen 

Gen 


1883 


1853 


1875   Coll. 
1857   Coll. 


1874 
1894 


Gen 
Gen 


R. 


S*  9 


IN     98 


C. 


C. 


C. 
C. 


c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
0. 
T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 


7     8 


Pr.j  B. 

f.'b. 


F.R. 

....jC 


c. 

Ft. 

c. 

Ft. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

S.    B. 
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1 

1 

h 

il 

1* 

15s- 
■:<«§ 

1^^ 

Beceiptfl. 

Amount  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

Name  of  librarian. 

Id 

q 

1^ 

9 

10    1    11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1,000 
1.205 

1,000 

\z 

1.133 
1,943 
3,105 
2,000 

14.928 
4.100 
7,202 
2,470 

15,000 
1.500 
2,300 

1,200 

1,300 

4,876 
1.720 
2,500 

2.500 

19,886 
31.763 

26,168 

7,000 

2,596 

5,600 
4.000 
1,717 
7,755 
1.400 
3.300 

6,169 
6,000 
50,608 
19,158 
4,604 
1,000 
4,000 

6,000 
8.600 
16,893 

1,600 
2,500 
1,050 
1,325 
1,000 
16.000 

2.600 
5,000 
7,380 
2,600 

100 
608 

40 

$60 

W.  A.  Caldwell,  preai. 
dent. 

John  L.  Adair,  secre- 
tary. 

822 

823 

824 

800 

2,000 
100 

75 

1,850 
614 

Flora  Wilaon 

J.  M.  Crocker,  chaplain. 

826 



826 

827 

1.600 

130 
308 

111 

500 

10,160 

1,000 

:::;::;:;:::::: 

25 
1,198 

W.B.Martin 

828 

$1,000 

Itertha  Skliba 

829 

800 

14,100 

720 

1,500 

35 

ft««»-.T  Xlillnr 

830 

2,'o66j 
300 
1.030 
1,000 
3,000 

G46 
225 
1,051 
100 
450 

150 
15 
750 
100 
600 

44.430 
5,860 

8,000 
700 

831 

Geo.  Flachenocker 

832 

H.H.  Seerley.  president. 
Marian  H.  Kilboumo. . . 
K.K.Pai->in,D.G.S.... 

833 

834 

350 

1,200 

2.218 



8:{5 

836 

Frank  Matbes,  aaaist- 

ant  accretarv. 
Chaa.   L.  Wellemeyer, 

aaaiatant. 
Mra.  M.Wakefield,  aec- 

retary. 

837 

838 

100 

1,054 
100 
60 

200 

6.444 

839 

763 
600 

50 

210 

1,200 
66 

10,180 

1,000 

840 

H.  Knhlmann ........ 

841 

*i,"245 

600 

800 

62, 970 

J.  M.  Littlejohn,  preai- 
dent. 

Henry  W.  Hothert,  su- 
perintendent. 

Elizabeth  Peterson 

W.  H.  Barria,  corator . . . 

Adolph  Petersen,  secre- 
tary. 

Flora  B.  Haddix,  custo- 
dian. 

Sister  Mary  Gonzaga. . . 

S.  A.6illen  

842 

1,200 

6,444 

843 

844 

845 

846 

1 

847 

i  ■■■. .. 

848 

5,542 

8,710 

849 

*"*600 
800 

200 
100 
365 

H.F.  lirennan 

850 

100 
380 
150 
250 

■ 

Etta  Peaalee 

861 

4,666 

285 

1,100 

Chr.  A.  Naeaeth 

Mra.  Georgia  McClellan 
Mra.  P.  T.  St^phenaon, 
acting. 

Jennie  Carpenter 

Minnie  I^nnia ......... 

852 

36!        75 

400 

150 

853 

165 

864 

855 

600 

300 
2,503 
5,617 

100 

856 

5,666 

15,200 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Creighton 

EllaM.  McLoney 

Charles  Aldrich. 

Geo.  H.  Van  Houten 

A.  C  Kroesche 

857 

98,292 

9,228 

16,000 



858 

2.236 

6,000 
2,600 

859 

860 

25 

861 

862 

1,000 


200 
'  "*806 

15,"  666 

1,000 
1,000 
1,200 

• 

863 

754 

150 

100 

30,586 

8,115 

$6,685 

C.  Wilder 

864 

E.H.White 

866 

250,        50 

4,021 

438 

621 

Clara  Estabrook 

Bight  G.McCarty 

Helen  I.  Hnnna 

Inez  L.  Weatcott 

T.  L.  Hoffinan,  assistant 

W.A.  WirtB 

866 

867 

66 

2o; 

1,411|      600 

100       125 
300;      100 
695;      100 

.1,000; 

1 

1,083 
2  252 

3 

883 

1,265 

808 

""'i,'750 

860 

9,692 

30,001 

870 
871 

550 



200 
1,128 
2,200 

L.  A .  Stont          

872 

17, 160 
30.000 

1,115 
1,700 

J.  M.  Carpenter 

F.  S.  Kretelnger,  presi- 
dent. 

873 

','.'.'..','.'.'. 

874 
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g75 
876 
877 
878 

879 
880 
881 
882 
$83 

884 
885 

886 
887 


891 
802 
893 
894 
895 

896 
897 
898 
899 
900 
901 
902 

903 
004 


Location. 


Kame  of  library. 


IOWA— continued,    i 

Fort  Madison ,  State  Penitentiary  Library . 

Glonwood Public  School  Library 

Grinnell !  Iowa  College 

Hampton   |  Public  Library 


Hopkinton Lenox  College 

Independence •  Free  Public  Library . 

Indianola Public  Library 

...  .do Simpson  College 

Iowa  City High  School 


.....do 

do 

do 

Iowa  Falls.. 
Keokuk.... 

do 

do 

Keosauqna . 
KnoxviUe . . 
Lemars..... 

Lyons  

do 


Manchester 

Maquoketa 

Marengo 

Marshalltown ... 

....do 

Mason  City 

Mount  Pleasant . 

do 

do 


905  Mount  Yemen. 

906  Nevada 


907    do 

908  Newton 

900  ,  Orange  City  . 
910  Osage 


Oil 

912 

913 
914 
915 
916 

917 
918 
919 

920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
926 
927 
928 
929 
930 
931 
932 
933 


.do. 


Oskaloosa. 


....do.... 

do  .... 

....do.... 
Ottumwa . 


Pella 

Kedoak .... 
Sigoumey  . 


Sioux  City 

do.... 

Soldiers'  Home . 

Spencer 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor  

Toledo 

Traer 

Trenton 

Vinton 

do 

Washington 

Waterloo 

Waverly 


State  Historical  Society 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Law  Library 

Ellsworth  College 

L  O  O.  F.  Library 

Keokuk  Bar  Association  Library 

Public  Library 

LO.O.F.  Library 

High  School , 

Public  Library 

German  Association  Library. — 
Young    Men's  Association    Li- 
brary. 

Free  Public  Library 

Boardman  Library  Institute 

Public  School  Library 

Marshall  County  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane 


Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 
Ladies'  Library 


Cornell  College 

American    Archieologtcal     and 
Asiatic  Association. 

Public  Library 

High  School ,... 

Northwestern  Classical  Academy . 
Cedar  Valley  Seminary 


Sage  Public  Library. 


Class. 


186G  A.andB. 

Sch 

1848  Coll 

1891   Gen 

1801    Coll 

1873  Gen 

1894   Gen 


1867 


1857 
1855 
1868 
1890 
1868 
1883 
1863 
1848 
1888 
1885 
1800 
1863 


1885 
1894 
1892 
1891 
1888 
1860 

1870 
1875 

1857 
1887 

1876 


City  School  Library . 

Oskaloosa  College . . . 

Penn  College 

Public  Library 

High  School 


Central  University  of  Iowa 

High  School  (Society  Library) . .. 
Keokuk  County  Educational  Li- 
brary. 

Momiueslde  Callcge 

Public  Library 

Soldiers*  Home  Library 

Public  Librai'y 

Public  School  Library 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 

High  School 

Henry  County  Instituteof  Science 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Tilford  Collegiate  Academy 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

PubUo  Library .* 


1890 
1877 


1873 
1872 


1872 
1895 
1875 

1853 
1886 


1877 
188' 
1882 


1857 


1869 


1872 
1876 
1867 
1881 


CoU. 
Sch. 


Gen. 
Gen 
Sch. 
Gen. 
Sch. 
Gen. 
Gen. 

Col. 
Gen. 

Col  . 
Gen. 

Gen. 
Sch. 
Gen. 
Sch. 

Gen. 

Sch. 

Col  . 
Col  . 
Gen. 
Sch.. 

Col  .. 
Sch., 
Ped.. 


o2 


Htet 

CoU 

Law 

Coll 

LO.O.F 

Law 

Gen O. 

LO.O.F 

Sch 

Gen 

Gen !  O. 

Gen R. 


r 


o. 


o. 


Col. 
Gen, 
Gen 
Gen 
Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 
Sch. 

Gen ,  O. 

A.andB..  .... 

Sch '.... 

Gen [ 

Gen R. 

Gen R. 


^5! 

tsl 

§•2  8 


I 


c. 

T. 

C. 
T. 
T. 

a 
c. 

T. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

c. 
c. 

c. 

T, 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


1^ 


oB 


F. 
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> 

1 

||. 

•2 

P 

If 
n. 

Ill 

Receipts. 

H 

p 

Name  of  librarian. 

\i 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

«» 

18 

8,000 

1.000 

21,000 

1,600 

2,500 
4,000 
2.400 
8,000 
1,200 

10,000 
30,000 
8.500 
1,200 
2,000 
1.000 
12,203 
1,600 
1,450 
3.000, 
1.100 
5,000 

3,625 
2,970 
1,000 
3.066 
4,500 
1.460 
4,000 

5,000 
5,382 

13,833 
12,346 

3.271 
1,500 
3.000 
2.000 

3,000 

1,794 

4,000 
4.000 
1.029 
1,000 

4,OU0 
1,000 
1.000 

i.oeo 

9.600 
8,000 
1.500 
1,101 
7,300 
8.000 
1,000 
1520 
2,500 
1.000 
4.000 
2,200 
1,600 

100 

12,000 

$3,000 

W.  C.  Gnnn,  chaplain . . 
J.  L.  Laird 

875 

100 
1,400 

1,600 
250 

25 

1,100 

250 

100 
284 

1 

876 

100 
100 

200 
100 

1 1 

i 

J.  M.  Chamberlain 

L.  B.  Raymund,  presi- 
dent. 
A.  G.  Wilson 

8^7 

1        4,000|  '  ^00 

410 

878 

879 

10,800 

3.320 

850 

?S2 

1,452 

651 

18 

100 

1,000 

4,950 

750 

400 

D.  S.  Deering,  secretary. 

Hannah  M.Babb 

P.W.Jenkins 

880 

881 

3,000 
100 

5,000 

"**36i 

40 

1,200 

220 

500 

584 
12 

50 

::::.::::i    ^ 

882 

\ 

W.  F.  Cramer,  superin- 
tendent. 
H  W.  LathroD... 

■883 

1 

884 

t 

J.W.Rich 

885 

1 

J.G.Mamer 

886 

200 

C  W.  L von .     _  . 

887 

4.162 

John  Efsenhuth 

888 

880 

"**i66 

""266 
aoo 

150 
200 
60 
50 

140 
111 
150 
239 

158 

52,833 

2,711 
15 

Sarah  Welch 

890 

W  B  Maltbie 

891 

1,60^ 

15^502 

700 

200 
1.040 

S.J. Finlev  

892 

1,000 

W  A  Sim'kina 

893 



F.C.Nehisen 

894 

355 
1,017 

P.  C.  Walraren,  preai- 

dent. 
Jennie  Jonea ......... 

896 

'***52 
50 
108 

9,967 
4,967 
4,000 
5,528 

997 

896 

505      $5,000 

Ida  M.Simpson 

C.  H.  Carson 

897 

808 

1.839 

890 

256 
915 

900 

400 

70 

100 

3.54^ 
1,000 

750 

Mary  A.  Hnrlbnrt 

H.  A.  Oilman,  tuperin- 

tcndent. 

Bdwin  Johnson,  jr 

Emma   L.  Sohwenker, 

chairman. 

May  L.  Fairbanka 

G.W.Bailey 

901 

902 

1,000 

"'2,019 
500 

1 

906 

230 

719 
84 

269 

09 

"*io8 

100 

197i            900 
605         3.000 

904 

12,660 



906 

2,180 
636 

906 

8.507 

500 

400 

Mrs.  Lillian  Monk 

907 

008 

500 
1.000 

340 

200 
100 

121 

200 

200 
50 

60 

500 
800 

Ph.Sooien 

000 

i,*ood 

250 

Alonzo    Abemethy, 

principal. 
Alonzo    Abemethy, 
chairman. 

0.  C.    Soott,   superin- 
tendent. 

910 

8,285 

200 

911 

912 

013 

266 

672 
50 

75 
50 

RosaB  Lewis......... 

914 

800 

1,426 

300 

E.W.  Heame 

A.  W.  Stuart,  snperin- 
tondent. 

Martha  Firth 

Ira  S.  Condi t,  principal. 
S  A.Pottn 

915 

916 

1 

917 

918 

300 

21 
140 

50 
400 



919 

86 
692 

'"'360 

21 

45 

8 

100 

1 1  O.A.fU«.hottii - 

920 

39, 133 
2,000 

3.844 

4,026 

Mrs.  R.  Oberholtzer  . . .  . 
£.L.Lunt 

921 

922 

300 
37 

370 



Mrs.  M.  A.  Steele 

Edith  McGee 

923 

924 

400 

A.E.  Barry 

92S 

::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

D.D.Zilm 

926 



:      - 

927 

* 



^ 

928 

:::;::::x::"::" 

929 

800 
'  i ,600 

25 
250 

50 
187 

20 

•266 


'"i3."6oo 
3,000 
1.444 

500 

''■*600 

12 
600 

^. 

T.F.Tobln 

930 

Miss  K.  J.  Sprinver.... 
Mrs.J.M.Brainard.... 
AnnaMllU 

981 

932 



938 
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Location. 


Xame  of  library. 


Class. 


"I 


is 


P 


i5« 


934 


935 
036 


937 
938 
039 
940 
041 
042 
043 
044 
045 
946 
947 
048 

040 
950 
951 
952 
953 
954 

955 
956 
957 
058 
050 
060 
961 
062 
063 

064 
005 

066 
067 

068 
969 
970 

971 
972 
973 
974 
975 

976 ; 

077 
078 


081 
082 
083 
984 
986 


IOWA— oon  tinned. 
Warerly 


Wilton  Junction. . . 
Wintcrset 


KAK8A8. 


Atchison  .... 

do 

do 

do 

Baldwin 

Bine  Kapidn . 
Burlingarae. . 
Burlington  .. 
CawkerCity. 
Clay  Center. . 
Col  ambus  ... 
Emporia 


....do 

....do 

Enterprise 

Eureka 

Fort  Leavenworth. 
....do 


Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend 

Highland 

Holton 

Independence  . 

Irving 

Junction  City  . 

do 

Lansing , 


Lawrence. 
....do.... 


Leavenworth . 
do 


do 

Lindsborg . . 
McPbersun . 

Manhattan . 
Marysville. . 

do 

Newton 

Olathe 


.do. 


Osage  City. 
Oswego 


979     Ottawa... 
....do.... 

Paola 

Peabody . . 
St.  Marys. 
....do.... 
St.  Paul  .. 
Salina 


987 
988 


989 


do  .. 

Topeka . 

do.. 


Public  School  Library ISSOJ  Sch 

German  English  College 1894  Col  . 

Public  Library 1891  Gen 


FhrthLO  0.  P.  Library .... 

Midland  College 

Public  Library 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Ladies  Library 

High  School ' 

Free  Public  Library I 

Public  Library ' 

High  School ' 

Public  School  Library 

College  of  Emporia  (Anderson  , 

Library).  ! 

Free  Library ] 

State  Normal  School I 

Central  College ' 

Southern  Kansas  Academy I 

Post  Library ' 

U.   S.    Infantry  and   Cavalry 

School. 

Kansas  Normal  College 

Central  Normal  College 

Highland  University 

High  School..... 

Public  Library 

do 

Ladies'  Reading  Club 

Trott  8  Select  Library 

Kansas  State  Penitentiary 


City  Library 

University  of  Kansas  (Spooncr 
Library). 

High  School 

Public  Library  Association 


Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Bethany  College 

McPherson  College  and  Indus- 

trial  Institute. 

State  An'ioultural  College 

Modem  Normal  College 

Public  School  Library 

Free  Library 

Kansas  Institution  for  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Library  Association. 


1875,  Gen  . 
1887  Col. 
18791  Gen 
1858i  Gen  . 
1858  Col., 
1873;  Gen  . 
....'  Sch.. 
1894  Gen  , 
1883;  Gen.. 
1885  Sch. 
18801  Sch. 
1885  Col  . 


Gen.. 

Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gar.. 
Govt. 

Col.. 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
(Jen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen. 


O. 


1884 


1887 
1883 
1881 

1878 


1840 


1882 
1877 
1875 
1870 
1808  Gen. 

1808,  C»cn. 
1865  Col  . 

1892   Sch  . 
1896:  Gen. 


School  Librarv 

1889 
1888 

1372 
1870 
1880 
1875 
1809 
1869 

Ob wdif o  CollefiTd  ..••••  ...••. 

Ottawa  Librarv 

Ottawa  University 

Free  Citv  Librarv.-.. 

Public  Library 

St.  Marys  College 

Senior  Studenta'  Library 

St.  Francis  Monasterv  ........... 

Public  School  Library 

"Wesleyan  University 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany. 
Froo  Public  Library 

1871 

...J  Y.M.C.A.   R. 

1886  Col O. 

1890;  Col  .... 


1860   Col  . 
1892   (^ol  . 

I  Sch. 

1885,  Gen. 
1885  Sch . 

1874  Gen. 


Sch. 
Col. 


Gen... 
Col.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Col  ... 
Col  ... 
Theo  . 
Sch... 


Col. 
Col. 


C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

T. 

a 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


T. 
T. 

C. 

T. 

q- 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 


F. 


Fr. 


Gen -J-O.        T.T  |*F. 
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1 

i 

! 

1 

1' 

II 

Receipts. 

§1 

"Si 

P 

Name  of  librarian. 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1,600 

1.500 
2,000 

3.100 
5,000 
6.215 
11.054 
5,435 
2,549 
1,500 
1.002 

5,000 

4.000 
U,274 
2,000 
1,000 
1.775 
7,060 

3,000 
2,000 
4.000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,050 
1,000 
1.300 
5,128 

5,000 
24.280 

1,200 
1,000 

1.500 
3.490 
1,500 

16.200 
2.000 
2,200 
3.897 
2,400 

2.000 

1,100 
2,000 

4.000 
2,000 
4,400 
5,000 
7,300 
2.500 
2.000 
2,000 

4,000 
1,000 

13,500 

100 

200 
1,000 

150 

200 
500 

$50 

S.  H.  Sbcakly,  superin- 
tendent. 

C.J.  Hoebelce., 

Mnrv  CasAi<l  v 

'266 

800 
3,308 

100 

Qi<; 

$500 

090 

<»A 

A.  Bindowald 

A07 

1,000  1  non 

200 
""95 

""co 

225 

G.H.Meixell 

Mrs.  Leontine  Scofield. . 
£ucrene  Plielan ......... 

noQ 

"i,"889 


""700 
120 
300 

215 
932 
309 

45 
150 
106 

84 
125 
100 

20 

0.310 

. 

$10,000 

aw 

OAO 

4,500 

600 

1,000 

E.M.  Wood 

941 

1 

Ck)ra  M.  Batler 

ai.9 

4.100 

2.666       75 

i75 
450 
112 

013 

400 

944 

120 
'  "50 

3,000 
1,540 

25 

(UR 

B.F.Merten 

OiA 

Jno.  Carran  ............ 

947 



M.R.McCabe 

948 

;      175 

300   1  ft02 

'"so 

18.197 
5,000 

1,100 

1,183 
4,052 

Mm.  A.  J.  Wicks 

A.  K.  Taylor 

949 

950 

500 

• 

951 



L.C.Wooster,  principal. 
Benj.Alvord 

052 

!  "'ie 

420    

""52 

5.248 
2,600 

75 

953 

4,000 

C.  W.  Penrose,  secre- 
tary. 
D.E.  Sanders,  president. 

954 

250 

955 

956 

1,000 

75 



Cbas.  A.  Read 

957 

968 

600 
36 

500 

100 
50 
20 
40 
78 

450 
2,500 

250 
1,000 

75 

717 
400 

229 
12 

115 
41 

270 

1.050 
5,000 

240 
460 

100 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Grant 

959 



960 

Annie  B.Wbitc 

C.H.Trott 

961 

340 
12,000 

20,000 

962 

Jobn  Moorbead,  chap- 
lain. 

963 

5,000 

964 

Carrie  M.  Watson 

W.  A.  Evans,  principal . 
Syrena  McKee.  secre- 
tary. 
S.  W.  Moore,  secretary. . 
G.  A.  Swallander 

965 

7,385 
46 

966 

2,255 

600 
700 

967 

968 

1,500 
50 

5,300 
200 

100 

80 

969 

1 

25 

2,085 
60 

970 

1,123 
100 

"ioo 

11,000 

Jolia  R.  Pearoe  

971 

J.G.Ellenbeoker 

972 

973 

900 

802 

114 

12,932 

917 

1,083 

1,133 
200 

35 

ii.  Mo  Alpine 

974 

M.W.Games 

976 

500 



200 

450 

300 

S.  B.  8.  Wilson,  prcsi 
dent. 

976 

977 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1 

Lillian  Bossier,  princi- 
pal. 
JnliaM.  Walsh 

978 

""59 
150 

210 

100 

25 

7,011 

700 
40 
605 

979 

* 

H.C.Merrill 

980 

10,000 
39,729 

500 

E.  Heiskell 

981 

.  ... 

Emma  F.  Christ 

J.F.Kelly. 

98? 

'"466 
1,000 

300 

50 

200 

983 

75 

Thos.  F.  Wallace 

T.  Noonan 

984 

985 

A.    Liidlam,    superln* 

tendcnt. 
A.  Gridlev   

9R6 

500 

60 

200 

200 

987 

Annie  J.  Hooley,  prin- 
cipal. 

988 

1 

750 

135 

80,742 

5,688 

4,700 

5,180 

8,000 

989 
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i  of  lilisBrx* 


a»Mi. 


4» 


(3^ 


o 

CO 


•gap 

'•s■^ls 

Pi    p  © 


990 
991 
992 
903 
994 
995 
996 
997 
998 


K  AJT'i  AS— Tfltit  In  oed. 


Topeka 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Troy 

WichitA 

AVinfield 

do 


1000 
1001 
1C02 
1003 
1004 
1005 
1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea 

Bowling  Green . 

do.. 

do 

Ceciiian 

Cyntliiana 

Danville 

do 

do 

Frankibrt 

do 

do 

GeorgetowQ 


1013    do 

1014   do 

1015    do 

1016  HopkinsiiUo. 

1017  ! do , 

1018  I  Jackson 

1010     Lexington . 
1020    do  . 

1021 

1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 

1026 
1027 

1028 

1029 
1030 

1031 
1032 


.....do 

.....do 

do 

Louisville  . 
do 

do 

do 

....do 


do 

.....do 

do 

Maysville.. 


1033 
1034 
1035  I 

1030  ' 

1037  I 

1038 

1039 

1040 


do 

Midway 

Millersbarg  . 


Xazarelh  . . 
Newport... 
Princeton . . 
Hichmoud  . 


Kansas  Academy  of  Science  . 

Kansas  State  Li  orary 

Masonic  Library 

State  Board  of  Agricalture . . 

State  llistorical  Society 

Washburn  Collego 

S.  L.  K.  Association 

Public  School  Library 

High  School 

Southwest  Kansas  College . . . 


Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Potter  College 

Southern  Normal  College 

Ceeilian  College 

High  School 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky 

Danville  Theological  Seminary  . 
Kentucky  Schotd  for  the  Deaf . . . 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey 

Kentucky  Penitentiary  Library. 

Kentucky  State  Library 

Georgetown  College 


Ciceronian  Society 

Tan  Tbeta  Kappa  Society. . . 
Scott  Count jT  Library  and  Lee- 

ture  Association. 
Public  School  Library 


Soath  Kentucky  College 

Jackson  Collegiate  Institute . 
Hamilton  Female  College  . . . . 
Kentucky  State  College 


Kentucky  University . 


Philathean  Society 

Lexington  Library 

Girls' High  School 

Grand  Lodge  of  Kentiickv,  F.  &. 
A.M. 

Hampton  College 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Educa- 
tion of  Blind. 

Medical  Department,  Unlveraity 
of  Louisville. 

Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky, 

Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminarv. 

Woman's  School  of  Pharmacy  — 

Maysville  and  Mason  County 
Library.  Historical  and  Scien- 
tific Association. 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Kt'utucky  Female  Orphan  School. 

Millersburg  Female  College 


Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevo- 
lent Institution. 
Bellevne  School 


KusaeUviUe !  Bethel  College 


Princeton  Collegiate  Institute 

Central  University  and  Landis 
libraries. 


I 


1880 
1857, 
1856' 
18721 
1875 
18C5 
1860 
1801 


1865 
1883 


m 

1860 
1872 
1819 
1855 
1850 


1837 


1839 
1839 


1885 

1783 

1868 
1795 
1873 


1878 


1837 


1878 
1859 


1884 
1878 


1850 
1848 
18 


Scicn 

Gen 

Masonic . 

Agil 

Gen 

Col 

Soo 

Gen 

Sch 

Col 


Col..... 

Col 

Col 

Sch..... 

Col 

Sch 

Col  ..... 
Theo-. 

Sch 

Scien  ... 
A.&R. 
Stato  .. 
Col    .... 


CoLSoo. 
CoLSoc. 
Soc 


Sch. 

Col. 
Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 

Col. 


Gen. 
Scb. 


Med. 


Soc... 
Theo. 


Col  .. 
Gen  . 


K. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


O. 


CoLSoo... 

Gen 

Sch 

Masonic  .. 


LO.O.F.. 

Gen 

Col 


Sch.. 

Sch.. 
1880  Col.. 
1874  Gen  . 
18921  Col  .. 


O. 


C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

c. 
c. 


c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 


c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

c. 


S.  i  B. 
S.  !  B. 


Fr.    B. 


S.     B. 

B. 

B. 


a. 

B. 

B. 

B 

Ji. 
....  B. 
F.  IL 
Fr.  i  B. 

F.  I  r^ 

F.     B. 

S.  B. 
F  I  B. 
S.  -  B. 

I 
S.     B. 

i 


Fr. 
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t 

J 

1 

If 

a  ft 

pi 

—  9- 

aC 

||| 

ISt^cplpls, 

Name  of  librarian. 

u 

U4 

m 

10   , 

Jl 

1% 

13 

14 

13 

i« 

17 

18 

3,250 
38,000 
1.487 
1.000 
33.551 
7.000 
1.500 
3,894 
1,100 
2.800 

8.000 
2.775 
5,000 
1.000 
2.000 
1.787 
8.187 
5,000 
1,650 
1.050 
2.000 
85,000 
10,000 

1.000 

14  072 

1,200 

15,000 

1,000 

4,000 

6.000 
1,000 

4.000 

50.000 
21,000 

1,200 
2,700 

2.200 
1,000 
1.000 

5,000 
f 
1,105 

1.500 

t.000 

10,000 

4,500 
500 

4,000 

500 

50.070 

3,000 
800 

ITS 
1  000 

1.100 

55 

1 

550 

$300 
4,600 

'  B.B.  .Smyth 

$5,000   J.L.KiDg 

090 
991 

500       500 
120       200 
2.268!  1.452 
677;      300 
100       3U0 

092 

100 

7.638 

200 

150 

2.226 

,  F.  D.  Coburn,  gecretary  - 

P.G.  A<]am8,«ecrel4iry  . 

1,000  L.  D.  Whittemore 

Chloe  L.  BroTTii 

DulaPeafte 

093 

""i.'ios 

2.500' 

094 
995 

996 

75   1,200,          8 

91.500 

997 

998 

200       ioo         25 

1 

200 
150 



C.  A.  Place,  president  . . 
A. E.  Todd 

999 

""sao 

2,000 
175 

1000 

1.10 

<}  H.  ^''hroadf'r 

1001 

T.C.Cherry 

CK.Rouff    

1002 

20a       100         50 

1 

20 

1003 

"'325 
'"'"500 

832 

87 

820 

430 

4 

.................  |....... 

1004 

20 

212 

^r:::::- 

100 
1.000 

C.  A.  Leonard,  pirhieipal 
J.C.  Falea 

1005 
1000 

200 

I 

C.  K.Crawford 

1007 

1 

120 

2,000 

1008 

1 

C.  J.  Norwood,  cnrator. . 

1009 



'""wo 

300 

100 
1,000 

112 

1,000 

420 

1010 

1                  1 

Mra.M.B.R.D»y 

J.K.NnimeUey,aaaist- 

ant. 
K.F.Aahcraft 

1011 

600 

100 

200 

12 

412 

50 

i 

1012 

1 

1013 

::::::::  1    ""i::::::: 

120 

W.  T.  Ford 

1014 

4 

85 

!   TUuiaiA  Mn«^1ji{r 

1015 

208 

L.  IfcCartney,  suBorin- 
tendent. 

1016 

1 

' 

1017 

\ 

1018 

1019 

170 
I.IU 

16G 

96 
80 



Ja8.G.  White,  busineat 
agent 

fni«a.  I^iiiaI.fMMi.  mwAi. 

1020 

1621 

j      dont. 
'  V.WUlUms 

1022 

* 

9,000'  IC&lfiArin  R.  AkAra 

1023 

"i.'ooo 

1.000 
1.000 

'io,"6o6 
t.ooo 

300 

101 

100 
50 

100 
100 

706 





200 

400 
103 

H.  B.Grant 

L.D.H.  Cowling 

B.  B.  Hnntoon,  superin- 
tendent. 
J.  M.  Bodine,  dean 

Miss  A.  V.  Pollard 

1024 

25l» 

50 
50 



1025 

1026 

1027 

23.410 

54.601 

18.628 
1,000 



1020 

1.000  2.000 

1 

20,000 

John  ItSampey 

J.  P.Burnam 

W.D.  Hixaoo 

John  W.  TbompaoB 

Mias  Corbin,  principal . 

dent. 

1030 

1 

1031 

""'50 
00 

, 

26,066 

1032 

9S 

560 

90 
400 

1033 

....!^i....:: 



1034 

1035 

i 

1036 

1,000 
1.000 

J 

902 

i 

J.  M.  N.  Downea,  super- 
intendent 

John  M.  Richmond, 
president 

L.  H.  Blantun,  chancel- 
lor. 

H.  L.Trimble 

1037 

150 
200 

150 
GOO 
360 

1038 

1<tO 

300 

200 

1039 

150!        50 

2.000 

LOOO 

lOM 
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1050 
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1055 

1056 
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1060 
1061 
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1064 
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1067 
1068 
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1070 
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1073 
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1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 

1082 
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1080 
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1088 


KKTrccKT— cont'd 

niLMc^Uviiii] . 

SIlftlljyTllJ*  .  . 

BpringHtld  .. 
B&ldwia  ,,. 


CUnttiU ., 


Grand  CoteftU  . 

JAuknuo 

Ki-ntcMe 


.da. 


..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Alfred . . 

do... 

Auburn  . 


....do 

...do 

Anffnsta — 

....do 

....do 


.do  . 
.do  . 


.-..do 

Baneor 


....do 

Bar  Harbor. 


Logim  Female  OoUvgc^.,.., 

StMary'a  College*,*,, » **-^ 

Scienefi  Hill  St^bool-,,-. *.*,. 

Acindemy    of    £it.    Catherino    of 
SientiFt. 

CtitilTiiL  Xormal  CoHega 

KoDtucky  ^Vesleyiui  Cf>Uej£«  h._* 


GUlxjTt  Aeademy  and  IndiutiiAl 

Scbool. 
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1821,  Col , 


1825    Scb..-. 
1850,  SiL 


3886 
1S66 


1800 
183a 
liJS5 


Col 

Col  ..._ 


Col. 


Col  . 
Col* 


Gen  .... 

Col  *... 
Cflt  .... 

1850'  Col 

1856   Co!  ..„ 
1SS5   Sch..** 


Cbari  ty  Honuitsl  M  ihI  E  c«1  Library . 
Colli^fi^ti  of  ill 0  tmniticiilate  Con- 
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Howard  Meroorial  Library 
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Leland  University 


McDonogh  High  School  No.  1 . . . 
Kew  Orleans  Law  Association  . . 
New  Orleans  University 
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St.  Joseph's  Convent 

8oul6  College 

Southern  Academic  Institute . . . 

State  Library  of  Louisiana 
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Alfred  Reading  Club 
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Maine  Insane  Hospital  (Black 
Library). 
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Public  Library 
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Name  of  librarian. 

"3  a 

H 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1,500 

4,000 

2,000 
1,500 

1,000 
2,500 

1,000 

20,000 
1,500 

15.000 
9.500 
5,600 
1,000 
l.OCO 
2,800 

4,977 
15,000 

83,000 

4,000 

25,952 
1,000 

1,000 

1,500 
8,000 
5,000 

1,700 

1.500 
2,380 
1,000 

28,619 
3.800 

15,000 
2,000 

1.000 
2.000 
2,200' 

5,414 
2,000 
1.000 
1,875 
7,000 

1,500 
4.000 

43,000 
19,489 
2,660 

89,168 
5,200 

150 
2,000 

'""456 

1,500 
1,000 

500 

80 

48 

$82 

A.  G.  Murpliey,  preai- 

dent. 
John  Fehrenbach,  vice- 

j)re«i<lent. 
w.  T.  Poynter 

1041 

1042 

156 
25 

26 

800 

1 
20 

200 
200 

1043 

45 

1044 

Robert  A.  Burton,  ir . . . 
E.  H.  Poarce,  president. 

A.  E.  P.  Albert . .     .  . 

1045 

1046 

1047 

800 

"W.  H.  Goodale 

1048 



1049 

3.700 
4,500 

P.A.  "Wright 

1050 

200 

300 

1 

C.M.Widman 

1051 

Thomas  Carter 

1062 

800 

40 

18 

J.H.Th{gpen 

1063 

T.  S.  Sligh,  president . .. 
J.  L.  Westbrook,  seore* 

tary. 
Lawrence  Justin 

1054 

1,649 

2.017 
2,000 

100 
43 

41 

1,296 

1066 

1056 

1067 

M.C.Culberteon 

BSchard  Lambert,  sec- 

retary. 
William  Beer 

1068 

6,760 
100 

130 

1,456 
12 

150 
8,500 

1059 

1.964 
4 

23,441 

$200,000 

1060 

Michel  Heymann,  bu< 

perintendent. 
Edward  C.Mitchell, 

president. 
J.  V.  Callhoun,  principal . 
P.G.Labarre.; fTT. 

1061 

10 

100 
700 

1062 

'■**5o6 

150 
300 
100 

'i,*666 

50 

600 

1063 

1064 





L.  G.  Adldnson,  presi- 
dent. 
Everl  ine  A.  Waldo 

Sister  M.Augnstin 

Geo.  Sonl6 

1066 

82 
30 

1066 

500 

« 

25 

1067 

1068 

1069 

21,905 
"2,066 

1,325 

25 

2,120 

848 

470 

M  C  Tavlor          

1070 

Emily  W.  Nichols 

E.  Villa  vaso,  acting 

James  Sherrard,  secre- 
tary. 

I.  M-Akers,  assistant.. 

James  E.  Hewey 

I.  W.  Hanson 

1071 

200 

600 

1072 

1073 

30 
620 
600 

1,345 

1074 

'""566 

25 
192 

163 
10 
50 

.... 

1076 

1076 

'"166 

32,760 
3U0 

1,000 

Annie  Prescott 

C.  M.  Burslev,  secretary 

Charles  E.  Nash 

F.  A.  Small 

1077 

500 

1078 

1070 

1080 

1,000 
5,000 

8,752 
2,000 

2,445 

2,100 

20,000 

Julia  M.Clann 

1081 

100 
100 

725 

13 

1 
3,000 

1082 

200 

6,000 
615 
600 

5,820 
944 

4,000 

Bigelow   T.   Sanborn, 

superintendent. 
C.  D.  Carver 

1088 

1084 

272 
120 

1,562 
300 

50 

12,300 

C.  J.  H-  Bones . .          ... 

1086 

Albert  W.  Paine 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Cnrran  . . 
S.A.WasgattKavaoagh 

1086 

426 

7,801 
49,044 

32,593 
500 

112.000 
150 

1087 
:i088 
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1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 
1906 
1097 
1008 

1090 
1109 

noi 

1102 

1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1197 

1108 
1100 
1110 

im 

1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 

1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 

1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 
1127 
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1129 
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1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 
1137 

1138 
1139 
1140 

1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 

1145 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 
1150 


Belfast 

Biddeford... 
Brunswick  . 

....do 

Buckaitort.. 

do 

CaUU 

CMtiae 

Charleston.. 


Cherryfield 

Cornish 

Comberland  Mills . 
Deertng 


Dexter 

East  Machia 

Eastport 

SUsworth  ... 
FarmlDgton. 


Xamo  of  library. 


....da 

do 

Gardiner  ... 
Gorham  ,.,,, 

.....do 

Hallowell... 

do 

llebroa 

Kennobunk. 


Patten  Free  Library 

IVee  Library 

Pablio  Library 

Bowdoin  College 

Pablio  Library 

Bock  Memorial  Li bcary 

East  Maine  Conference  Seminary . 

Free  Library - 

Town  Library 

Higgins  Classical  Institute  (Tib- 
belts  Library). 

Pablio  Library 

Library  AssociatioB 

Cumberland  Mills  Library 

Westbrook  Seminary  (Froet  Li- 
brary). 

Town  Library 

Public  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

City  Library 

Abbott  Family  School  (Little 
Blue  Library). 

Public  Library 

1  State  Kormal  School 

Public  Library 

.do. 


do ».. 

KentsHill 

Kitterr 

Lewiston 

....do 

do 


do , 

Machias 

New  (Tloncester. 

Kew  Sharon 

Korth  Bridgton. 

Norway , 

Oldtown 

Orono 

do 

Oxford 

Phillips 

PortUnd 

do 

do 

do 


SUte  Normal  School 

Hubbard  Free  Library 

Maine  Industrial  Schooifor  Girls 

Hebron  Academy 

First  Congregauonal  Parish  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Library  Association 

Mniue  Wesfeyan  Seminary 

Bico  Public  Library 

Bates  Colle^ 

Cobb  Diyinity  School 

Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  Li 
brary  Association. 

Nichofs  Latin  School 

Porter  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Bridgton  Academy 

Public  Library 


.do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 


do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Prrsqne  Islo.. 
Richmond  .... 

Saco 

do 

Searsport 

Skownegm . . 


Maine  State  CoUege 

TV.  C.  T.  U.  Free  Public  Library. 

Freeland  H<dmea  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

(Jlark's  Circulating  Library 

Greenlenf  Law  Library 

High  School 

Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation. 

Maino  Genealogical  Society , 

Maine  Hi »toTl(^  Society 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Post  Library,  Fort  ProWe 

Public  Library 


Rossiui  Club  Librarv 

Stato     Kefbrm     School    (boys' 
library). 

Library  Association 

do. 

Dyer  Library 

Tork  Institute 

Sears  Public  Library 

Free  Pablio  Library. 


Clana. 


1890 
1888, 
18^ 
1794' 
1883^ 
1807 
18551 
1802| 
1901^ 
1891 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen. 
Oea. 
Sch.. 
Gea  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


I. 


r 

P 


1837!  Soc.. 
1867,  Gen  . 
1879  Soc.. 
Gen  . 


1881 
1874 

1879 


Gen  . 
See.. 
Gen. 


18701  Gen  . 
1844  Sch. 


1891 


1871 
1882 
1879 


1801 
18B2 


O. 


R. 


Gen 
Sch. 
Gea 
Gen 

Sch 

1842J  Gen I  O. 

A.dtR....... 

Sch 

Gen |... 


I 


Gen I  O. 

1821,  Col O. 

18741  Gen i  O. 

1863,  Col 

18401  Thco 

1861   Gen '.... 


I 


O. 


....'  Sch. 
1804'  Gen 

1889!  Gen 

1859,  Gen O. 

I  Sch 

18911  Gen I  K. 

1881'  Gen !.... 

1865i  Col 


Gen 

1876i  Gen 
1894  Gen 
1877,  Gen 

I  Law 

1872;  Sch .... 

1815,  Soc O. 

18841  Hist.. 
1822,  Hist.. 
1843'  Scien  . 


....'  Gar 

18671  Gen 

1869,  Soc 

....I  A.andB. 


1870'  Gen. 
1807|  Gen. 
1881'  Gen. 
1866;  Gen. 
1870  Gen. 
18891  Oen. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
O. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
B. 


C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
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h 
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IN 
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1?   . 

Keceipts. 

1^ 

Xame  of  Ilbnurlan. 

■Ij 

• 

7.874 
7,102 
1006 

S7.108 
1000 
9,050 
5,924 
4,801 
2.700 
1,81« 

100^ 
8,000 

4,m 

!,*» 

8,040 
1,000 

5.000 
1.T50 
ft.  §10 
8,000 
1,007 
9,506 
1.000 

8,000 

8.000 
8.000 
5,000 
13,400 
8,600 
0.800 

1,830 
8,000 
2.127 
8.126 
1.000 
5,000 
1,»7 
8,012 
1,200 
1,200 
1,458 
8,800 
4,257 
1,900 
15,000 

1.253 
9,585 
2,022 

1,000 

41,583 

1,030 

2,126 

1,109 
4,037 
10,500 
1,200 
1.700 

7.oeol 

lo 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

le 

17 

18 

'iooo 

**2."606 

70 

75 

409 
024 
80 
2.200 
383 
200 

'"466 

32,831 

23.951 

9.000 

6000 

21,000 

1.238 

** 

♦1.750 

$10,000 
53.153 

*"*i8'766 
"*iioo6 

1088 

Emnii Hatfib......  .. 

1080 

280 
2,396 
1.130 

571 

1081 

..  •  .... 

Geo.T.Littie 

1082 

Mary  G.  GUnuui. 

Alice  B.  Gardner 

A.  F.  Chaee,  prinoipel . . 

1006 

1084 

1,335 
19,148 

1095 

591 
75 
30 

88 

15 

200 

50 

356 
36 

aod 

1,884 
165 
60 

20 
61 

5.000 
'"'i,666 

1006 

P.J.Hoke 

1007 

100 

600 

CaRiohaidBon.. 

Rebeoee  Bombaa 

MaiyLMarr 

1098 

1008 

1^ 
54 

2,000 
9,050 

1180 

Lucy  8.  AnderaoB 

HJ3rwi>itman,preflUleiit 

L.  8.  Sprinaall 

1101 

25 

577 

45 

710 
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1102 

18,881 
1.200 
10.833 

8500 

1109 

Joaiah  Hanln 

Hn.CbarloiieWood.. 
Adelaide  Tr«e 

1104 

1105 

"i,'oio 

166 

1106 

1107 

275 

1,000 

15,000 



450 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Brooks.. 

1108 

1100 

'"*25i 
580 

100 
101 
59 
305 

**"io 

8,756 
8.761 

1.000 

1.100 
680 
200 

1,402 

Chaa.O.Wad»worth 

SaraL^Bobie 

W.  J.CortheU,  prineipal 
Annie  F.Page 

lllO 

1111 

y.v.v.iv. 

***ii*oo6 

1112 

13,079 

1113 

1114 

1115 

'5.' 666 

200 

125 

40 
300 
470 
280 
100 
416 

2,500 
4.500 

118 

45i^ 

1.600 
700 

F.P.Ball 

1116 

Annie  M.Na6oa 

A.F.Caldvell 

1117 
1118 

25 

13,952 

1,600 
700 
100 

1.108 

80,000 

AbbieA.P.Good»oe... 
Caroline  A.  Woodman . . 
Alfred  W.  Anthony.... 

1119 

1120 

1121 

15,000 

1122 

1123 

2,  SCO 

7,500 
152 

485 

316 

60 

1124 

387 
152 

807 

HelenA.Moseley 

NellieNeal 

1125 

500 

1126 

1127 

400 

'  *3,'666 

100 

200 

24 

300 
185 
608 

ao 

30 

""m 

3,000 

26,000 

1,393 

2,500 

700 

500 
800 

2,550 

334 

2.000 

220 

50 

830 

A.KMoDaban 

Euphemia  HilUard 

Harriet  C.Fernald 

Mrs.  F.L.Harvey 

George  Haaen 

Mr8.A.M.  Greenwood. 

BelenM.Swett 

Benel  Small 

1128 

1129 

1130 

1131 

50 
300 

1132 

582 

170 

173 

10 

1133 

1134 

725 
000 
500 

290 
750 
660 

100 
10, 197 

1136 

A. B.  Chase 

Vr.  R.  Averill,  chairman 

Joseph  P.  Thompaon  . . . 
H.  W.Bryant 

1136 

:::;:::    225 

33 

223 
850 
73a 

120 
978 

14>320 

1137 

769 

12,500 

1,917 

382 
22,000 

120 
375 
250 

107 
1,764 

1.000 
10,000 

8,000 

1138 

1189 

Josepli  P.  Thompson... 
Jno.H.  Gilford 

1148 

872 

86,209 

37 

245 

87,693 

1141 

20,000 

Alice  C.  Fnrhiah 

JanieK.  Thompson 

J.  R.  Farrlngtott,  sisper- 

intendent. 
Fred  H.  Blake 

1142 
1148 

70 

42 

225 
1.823 

700 

****i,6oo 

46,000 

1144 

6.000 

1145 

Wm.  H.  Stnarft. ........ 

1146 

**5,"666 
■"*8o6 

400 

27,000 

2,000 

John  Halev 

1147 

3.7W 

W.S.  DenneU 

Hallie  N.  Roulston.... 
Clara  A.  Morrison 

1148 

5 

245 

75 

1149 

7,65i 

'"16,666 

1150 
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Puhlic,  society f  and  $chool  Ubrariea  in  ike  United 


1151 

1152 

1153 
1154 

1155 

1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 
1160 
1161 
1162 
1163 

1164 
1165 
1166 


1167 
1168 
1169 

1170 
1171 
1172 

1173 

1174 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 

U79 

1180 

1181 


Location. 


MAINE— «ontinaed. 


South  Berwick  . 
Thomaston 


do 

ToguB  

Waterville. 


....do 

...do 

.-..do 

Westbrook  . 
Winterport . 
....do.\.... 
Winthrop  .. 
Wiscasset . . 


do 

Woodforda  ... 
York  Harbor . 


UABYLAITD. 


AnnapoUi . 

do 

.....do 


Baltimore. 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


1182  do. 

1183  ' do. 

1184  I do. 

1185  I do, 

1186  ' do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


1187 
1188 
1189 

1190 
1191 
1192 
1193 

1194 
1195 

1196 
1197 

1198 
1199 


do 

.....do 

.....do 

Baltimore  (847  North 

Entaw  street). 

Baltimore 

Baltimore   (Station 

I». 

Baltimore 

Baltimore   (Station 

L). 

Baltimore 

Baltimore    (310    St. 

Paul  street). 


Name  of  library. 


Berwick  A^cademy  (Fogg  Memo- 
rial Library). 
Ladies'  Library 


Maine  State  Prison  Library. 
National  Soldiers'  Home 


Cobnm  Classical  Institute. 


Colby  University 

Library  Association 

Waterville  Woman's  Association 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Ladies'  Circle  Library 

Public  Library 

Lincoln  Law  liibrary 


Social  Librapv 

Deenng  Public  Library. 
York  Library 


Maryland  State  Library 

St.  John's  Colleee 

Unit4>d  States   Naval  Academy 

Library. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Archbishop's  Library 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employee's 

Library. 
Boys' Home 


Bryn  Mawr  School 

Calvert  Hall  College 

City  Library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High 

School  Library. 
Germania  Turn- Verein 


Girls'  Latin  School. 


House  of  Refuge. 


LO.O.F.  Library 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Knapp's(F.)  Institute 

Knightaof  Pythias 

Library  Company  of  the  Balti- 
more Bar. 

Loyola  College 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Maryland  Penitentiary 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  . . . 

Masonic  Library  Association  . . . . 

Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland. 

Morgan  College 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College 


New  Mercantile  Library . . . 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland... 

Pcabody  Institute  Library. 
PubUc  School  Library 


1894 
1841 


1869 

1829 

1820 
1875 
1887 
1894 
1895 
1865 
1890 
1824 

1799 
1870 
1881 


1827 
1696 
1845 

1838 
1808 
1884 

1870 


1891 
1875 
1882 
1864 

1855 

1803 

1855 

1845 
1876 


1878 
1840 

1853 
1843 
1848 

1837 
1853 
1880 
1799 

1870 
1887 

1887 
1896 

1857 
1865 


CLasi. 


SS 


to 

o 


Gen. 
Gen. 


A.andR. 
Gen 


Sch. 


Col  .. 
Gen.. 
Ch)n.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Law- 

Soo.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 


Gen  .. 
Col ... 
Col ... 

Sch... 
Theo  . 
Gen  ., 

Sch... 

Sch... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Sch... 


Soc.   and 

Hist 
Sch 


A.andH. 

LO.O.F. 

Col 

Sch 

Gen 

Law 


Gen  . 
Hist. 
Gen  . 


A.andR. 

Sch 

Masonic  . 
Med 


Col. 
Col. 


Soo  . 
Col. 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 


a*  5 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

c. 

T 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
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I 

1 

It 

P 

n 

Books     issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Beoeipts. 

H 

1^ 

Name  of  librarian. 

1' 

1^ 

9 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

ly 

18 

3,400 

3,000 

1,832 
8,489 

1,700 

31,500 
2,089 
1.200 
5,281 
1,000 
1,600 
1.650 
1,000 

1,300 
1,690 
2,500 

90,000 
7,000 
85,000 

4.000 
6.000 
14.000 

2,500 

1,095 
4,310 
16.677 
166,854 
4.000 

1.250 

1,140 

3,000 

23.600 
77,000 
2,200 
7,125 
14.090 

40.000 
30.000 
21.829 

4,000 
2,050 
2,000 
7,500 

2.000 
6,000 

40.000 
5,300 

124,501 
8,507 

800 

200 

20,000 
360 

65 

""iio 

150 

150 

129 
110 

100 

1,800 

110 

250 

261 

1,000 

47 

60 

10 

Evelyn  Home.... 

1151 



150 

♦125 
431 

Emily  C.  Smith,  presi- 
dent. 

C.  A  Plnmer.  chaplain. 

Luther       Stephenson, 
governor. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  prind- 

Efl^ardW.Hall 

A.A.  Plaisted 

1162 

1168 

20 

**"'i2 

25,272 

960 

7,000 
4,000 

1164 

180 

750 
120 
240 
2,429 
280 

170 
348 

$3,000 
5.000 

1166 

1156 

1167 

10,400 
34,080 

M18S  E.  L.  McLaln 

Harriet  M.  Baymond. . . 
S  H.  Morgan,  president. 

Mrs.H  if  Abbott 

Fred  W.Sinclare 

Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  secre- 
tary. 
"Warren  Rice 

1168 

2.433 

10,666 
100 

1169 
1160 





1,352 

800 

1161 

250 

flOO 

1162 

1163 

1164 

"**406 

80,000 
400 

60 
150 

152 

Mrs.  A.  it.  Huston 



1166 

1,000 

1166 

1,750 
600 

1167 

150 

200 



Thomas  Fell,  president. 

1168 

1169 

SUtorHaryL.Neale... 
Rev.  Wm.  T.  Bnssell. . . 
A.M.Irving 

U70 

350 
100 

150 
1,000 

150 

200 
50 

1171 

82.000 

2,136 
150 

1172 

John  H.  Lynch,  saper* 
intendent 

UTS 

1174 

1175 

13.260 
600 

1,787 
12,393 

893 
1,600 

13.235 
64,500 

Geo.  C.  Wedderbnm 

Bernard  C.  Steiner 

£11 M.  Lamb,  principal. 

Frederick    Tnmt,  re- 
cording secretary. 

Mins  Jennie  L.  Wbit- 
bread,  vice-principal. 

Robt.  J.  Kirkwood.su. 
perintendent 

Benj.  F.  Cooper 

1176 

548,278 

38,521 

800 

1,260, 666 

1177 
1178 

600 

1179 

2,696 

1180 

100 

*3o,'6oo 

75 

287 
4,000 

100 
*4,"000 

1,000 
400 

1181 

18,000 

1.709 

1182 



N.  Murray 

1188 

................. 

1184 

200 
042 

5,000 

850 
6.603 

James  Whitebouse 

1186 

1186 

1187 

10.000 

500 

110 

4,000 

1,000 

""880 

**"406 
15.605 

258 
177 

800 
140 
200 
200 

200 
200 

1,601 

181 

300 

10,000 

Henry  F.  Thompson 

George  L.  McCahan — 

JohnF.Weyler.  warden 
F.  D.  Mornson 

1188 

1189 

250 
63 

"'200 

20.000 

.00 

1190 

1191 

""*i,666 

800 

E.  Mann 

1192 

2,400 

C.F.  Parsons 

1198 

F.  J.  TVagner,  president 
Bro. Isidore ............ 

1194 

150 

1.200 
85.873 

1,050 

60 
6.432 

in  nnn 

1196 

6,000 

John  M.  Glenn 

1196 

1197 

2,991 
600 

456 

77,990 

840,000 

P.R.Uhler 

1198 

7,005 

1    *'*'  ' 

J.Plaskitt 

1199 



1 
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Fkbiic,  Boeiet^,  and  wkool  UhrarU9  t»  ike  UnUti 


laoi 

1292 
IU» 

1204 
1205 

i2ee 

1207 
1S08 

mm 

1210 
1211 
1212 

1212 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 

1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1220 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 

1233 


12M 
1335 
1238 
1237 
1238 
1239 
1240 

1241  I 

1242  ; 
1313 

1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 

1248 
1248 
1250 
1251 
1253 
12« 
1254 
1255 


MABTLAND— cont'd. 


K&itto  of  library. 


Bed  Me&'»  Library  (Improved 

Order). 
Sarah  KandolpbScbMl. 


Baltimore. 

Baltimore  (1214  £a- 
taw  Place). 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  (1108  Mad- 
iaon  avenue). 

Baltfanere 

do 

do 

do 

CatonaTiBe Monst  de  Salea  Aoadamy . 

Charlotte  Hall Waahington  and  Stonewall  Soci- 
ety Li  orary. 

Cheatertowa Waabinicton  Collego. 

College  of  St  Jamea.    College  of  St.  Jamea  Library . . . 
College  Park Maryland  AgrionUural  College 


State  Konnal  School  Library 

Stinneeke  Maryland  Kpiacopal 

Library. 

Viaitfttieii  Academy  Library 

Woman's  College  of  BalUroere. . . 
Woodberry  Free  Reading  Booma 

and  Ciroalating  Lihtary. 
T.M.  a  A.  Library 


ElUcoUCity.. 
....do........ 

Frederick 

.....do 

.....do 

Gaitberaborg.. 
Hageratown  .. 
.TTdo 


Bcheater 

McDonogfa 

Mount  St.  Marys  . . . 
Mount  Waahington. 

New  Windiwc 

PortDejMwit 

Reisterstown 

St.  George 

Sparrows  Point 

SrkeaviUe 

Westminster 

do 


Woodstock. 


MASeACBUSnTS. 


Abington.. 

Acton 

Adama .... 
Agawam... 
Amesbury. 
....do..... 
Amherst  .. 
....do 


do. 
.do. 


Andover. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Arlington  .... 
Aahbnmham  . 

Ashby 

Ashfteld . 
Ashland . 


Asylum  Station. . 

Athol 

AtUeboro 


RoekHiU  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Frederick  College 

Maryland  School  for  Deaf. . 

Woman's  Collwo 

Fair  View  Semmary 

KeeMarC!olIege..... 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 


Redemptoriata*  Library 

McDonogh  Scho<d 

Mount  St.  Marys  College 

Mount  St  Agnes  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Tome  Institute 

Tillard  Memorial  Free  Library. . 

St  Gecrge  a  HaB  for  Boya 

Freo  Library. 


Spriogflekl  Institute 

Weetem  Maryland  College 
Westminster  Theological 


nary  Library 
Woodstock  College 


Theological  Semi- 


Abington  Pnblio  Library 

Acton  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Publi<3  Library 

...  do 

Johnson's  Circuiating  Library . . 

Amherst  CkiUege 

Masaachvsetta  Agricultural  Ck>l- 

Icee. 
Public  Library 


Stearns's  Home  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Abbott  Academy 

Andorer  Theolofldcal  Seminary . . 

Memorial  Hall  Library 

Taylor  Memorial  Library  (Phil- 
lips Academy). 

Robbins  Library 

Cusking  Academy 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

PubUo  Library 

Danrers  Lunatic  Hoapital 

Public  Llbrarj- f? 

do 


0 
0 
5     . 

O.S 

I 


Claaa. 


^4 
4 

o 


1887 


1806 
1879 


1852, 
1800 


Soc. 
Sch 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 


1837  Sch. 
1888  Col. 
1888  Soo. 


18S2J  Y.M.C.A 


Col 

0>l.S«i. 


178X  Col 

1842  Col I... 

185»l  Col !  O. 


18571  Ool '. 

1848  Col....... 

Sch 

Gen 

Col 

Soh 

1852^  Col 

Y.M.C.A 


1860 
1871 
1845 


I 


1808)  Theo 
18731  Sch.. 
1808!  Col  . , 
1870  Col  . . 
1874!  Col.. 

1893|  Soh 

1887  Gea B. 

18761  Sch 

1896;  Gea !.... 

Sch 

18661  Col L... 

1882^  Theo [.... 

I860   Theo 


1878 
1890 
1883; 
1891 
1856i 
1878' 
1821 
1867 

1874 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc .. 
Col . . 
Col  ., 

Gen  - 
Sch.. 


182«|  Sch 

1807;  Theo O. 

1873,  Gen I  O. 

1875   Sch .... 


MS 


1835 

1875 
1874! 
1866, 
18801 
18781 
1878 
1885! 


Gen 
Sch. 
Gen 
Gen 
Gen 
Asyl 
Gen 
Gen 


O. 


R. 


C. 

c. 

T. 
C 

C. 

a 
c. 

c. 

c. 

C. 

c. 

C. 
C. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
0. 

C. 

a 
c. 

c. 


7\9 


Fr. 


Fr.t  B. 


c. 

Ft. 

B. 

c. 

B. 

c. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

C. 

.... 

C. 

S. 

B. 

C. 

s. 

B. 

c. 

S. 

B, 

c. 

B. 

T. 

Fr. 

R. 

c. 

S. 

B. 

c. 

c. 

Fr. 

., 

c. 

F. 

a 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

c. 

F. 

B. 

a 

.... 

.... 

c. 

R. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

F.    C. 
B. 


T, 

F. 

B. 

c. 

Fr. 

B. 

T, 

F. 

C. 

T. 

F. 

u. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T.    T 

F. 

B. 

ien y«»       X.   T»  1 
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1 

1 

h 

S  u 

"Si 

Ill 

1^^ 

BecoipUi. 

Kime  qF  ItbiMisii. 

1 

9 

19 

11 

1S> 

13 

14 

19 

16     1 

ir 

IH 

5,000 

J.  500 

2.500 
22.049 

4,000 
8,000 
1,840 

1,000 

4,000 
2.000 

2,100 
1.500 
2,500 

7.000 
11,950 

2.000 
1.700 
2,500 
4,000 

18.000 
3.284 

16«000 
1,000 
2.000 
2.400 
1,552 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,400 

07,000 

10,732 
5,590 
7,191 
1.509 
7.600 
4,570 
64.500 
17,181 

7,070 
1,000 

3.977 
50.000 
13,826 

3.500 

13.958 
1,000 
1  670 
4.200 
4,000 
1.600 
4,582 
4,200 

:i 

850 

$100 

Wm.  Benson 

1200 

1 

1201 

500 

150 
707 

100 

W,  C.  A.  HAmmel 

M.H.Whlttlngham.... 

1202 

♦1,000 

1203 

1204 

50|  1.1531 

67 

JonephS'ShefliilB 

Bobt.  P.  Simpson,  seo- 

retary. 
W.  H.  Morrlaa.  general 

secretary. 
SistenoftheViaitation. 
G.  M.Thomas,  principal 

James  L.  Stephens 

1206 

6»300 

510 

1206 

1 

1207 

200 

150 

175 

1208 

50 
100 

1209 

600 

400 

50 

800 

1210 

1211 

1,500 

60 

100 

40O 

R.  H.  Alvey.  Tioepresi- 
dent 

Brother  D.  Ambrose 

G.  E.Yiger 

1212 

121a 

""506 

420 
125 

200 
25 

1214 

100 



Laeian  &  TiJton 

Chas  W.  Ely,  principal. 
J.  H.  Apple,  president . . 

1215 

1 

121G 

500       100 

60 

250 

1217 

. 



1218 

105 

25 

10 

35 

1219 

1 

H.  B.  Hawkins,  general 
secretary. 

EliasF.Schaner 

Francis  B.  Crawford 

Edw.P  Allen 

1220 

300 
"2*066 

130 

70 
1.000 

1 

1221 

"*36o 

1.600 

1 

80 
1,000 

l?f22 

1 

1223 

1 

1224 

4,000 

""200 
150 

1225 

300 

56 

30 

1.000 

Helen  G.  Sheldon 

1226 

""*25 
150 

2,700 

106 

1227 

J.  C.  Kinear,  principal . . 
Chas.  T.  Woodnifr 

1228 

20 

1229 

1230 

2W 
10,060 

"**256 
10,000 

500 
300 

418 
197 
289 

106 

566 

00 

1,800 

1,120 

401 

50 
150 

""88 
23 
700 

500 

Geo.  W.  Ward 

1231 

J.  T.  Ward,  president. . . 
A.  J.  Maas 

1232 
1233 

19,691 
8,766 

22,671 
3.158 

27.757 
2,960 

10,600 

$1,273 
600 

1,316 
616 

2,069 
253 
774 
148 

3,000 

Mary  0.  Nfllh.......... 

1234 

Wm  D.Tuttle,  trustee - 

Miss  Lucy  C.Kichmond. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hay  ward 

Alice  C.  Follansbee 

John  F.  Johnson 

Wm.  I.  Fletcher 

H.  H.    Goodeil,  presi- 
dent. 

H.H.GoodeU.  director.. 

Mrs.    W.    F.  Steams, 
principaL 

M^belleC.Bosheo 

W.L.  Ropes 

1235 

1236 

233 
600 

500 
200 

1237 

1238 

1230 

50.000 

1240 

1241 

17.867 

708 

1,000 

1242 

1243 

*23.*666 

7,526 

400 

50 

90 
380 
378 
200 

502 
40 

125 
3,500 
2.658 

550 

4,973 

1244 

1,000 
133 
60 

""25 

1245 

20,314 

712 

35,200 

Ballard  Holt 

1246 

1 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft 

Elizabeth  J.  Kewton... 
H.  M  Nervell 

1247 

38,579 

632 

65,300 
100 

"'i'soo 

1248 

1249 

1,519 
3,500 
1.348 

100 

100 
314 
535 

H.  W.Bnn 

1250 

100 

176 
250 

20 

F.  G.  Howes,  secretary. 

Ella  F.Wiggins 

Galen  Clann    .......... 

1251 

216 

12.')2 

! 

1253 

60 

600 
150 

1.000 
1.600 

Mrs.M.S.  Doene 

N.  A.  Blackinton 

1254 

24,000 

1255 

" 
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Public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  ike  Uniied 


1256 
1257 

1258 
J259 

1200 
1281 
1262 
1263 
1264 
1265 
1266 
1267 
1268 
1260 
1270 
1271 
1272 
1273 
1274 
1275 

1276 

1277 

1278 
1279 

1280 

1281 
1282 

1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 

1280 

1200 

1291 

1292 
1293 

1294 
1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 
1300 

1801 
1302 
1303 

1304 


LcKrMiaj). 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 


Anbnrn 

Anbnnidale  . 


Avon 

Ayer 

Ballard  Vale 

Barnstable 

Barro , 

Becket 

Bedford 

Belchertown 

Belmont 

Bemardston 

Beverly 

BiUerica 

Blackinton 

Blackstone 

Blandford 

Bolton 

Boston  (Station  B) . 

Boston  (10^  Beacon 
■treet). 

Boston  (1  Somerset 
street). 

Boston  (25  Beacon 
street). 

Boston 

Boston  (102  Post-of- 
fice building). 

Boston 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Boston  (Back  Bay). 

Bostont 

do 

do. 


Boston  (10  Asbbur- 

ton  Place). 
Boston  (Station  A). 

Boston  (20  Beacon 
street). 

Boston  (5  Somerset 
street). 

Boston 

Boston  (155  Frank- 
lin street). 

Boston 

....do 


Boston  (Transcript 
office). 

Boston  (53  Monnt 
Vernon  street). 

Boston  (West  New- 
ton street). 

Boston 

....do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Boston  (30  Tremont 
street) . 


Xtiue  of  library. 


Free  Public  Library 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Wo- 
men. 

Town  Library , 

Ayer  Public  Library , 


Bradlee  Library 

Sturgis  Library 

FreeTublio  Library , 

Becket  Athenaum 

Free  public  library 

Clapp  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Cushman  Library 

Public  Library 

Bennett  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  PublicLibrary 

Free  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Academy  of  Ifotre  Dame 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions. 

American  Unitarian  Association 


Boston  Athensenm  

Boston  Bar  Association. 


Boston  City    Hospital   Medical 
Library. 

Boston  CoUe^ 

Boston  (College  Heading  Room 
Library. 

Boston  Latin  School  Library 

Boston  Library  Society , 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

Boston  Turn- Verein 

Boston  University 

Boston  University  School  of 

Law. 
Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — 


Carter's  Circulating  Library . 

Congregational  Library 

Directory  Library 


English  High  School 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 
Franklin  Typographical  Society. 


(^neral  Theological  Library . 
Girls'  High  School 


Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 

Lending  Library  of  Society  to  En- 
courage Studies  at  Home. 

Little  wanderers'  Homo 

Loring'fl  Select  Library 

Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society . 


1872 
1851 


1802 
1871 


1878 
1867 
1857 


CllKA. 


Gen 
Sch. 


Gen 
Gen 


Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 
18761  Gen  . 
1887  Gen  . 
18721  Gen  . 


1862 
1855 
1880 
1859 
1855 
1892 
1856 
1863 
1780 

1810 

1854 

1807 
1885 

1872 

1863 
1890 

1636 
1792 
1848 
185 


1872 

1873 

1873 

1870 

1853 
1846 


1824 

1860 

1852 

1804 
1874 

1865 
1859 
1867 

1791 


Gen  . 
Gen 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch. 
Sci.. 


Theo  . 
Theo  . 


Gen 

Law 


Med. 


Col  . 
Col. 


Sch.. 
Soc. 
Sci... 
Soc.. 
Col.. 
Law. 


Med 

Govt  .... 
Gen 


Theo  . 
Hist.. 


Sch. 
Sch. 


Soc... 
Thoo  . 
Sch... 


Masonic  . 
Gen 


Gen  . 

Soc.. 
Med. 

Hiat. 


1=1 


o. 


R. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C 
T. 
T. 
T 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

T.&C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 


C. 
O. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 


^ 

hs5 

^  a 

:^ 

a  ** 

•t 

J* 

1" 

1 

y 

8 

F. 

B. 

.... 

B. 

P 

a 

F 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

F. 

B 

P 

B. 

F. 

B 

P 

B. 

Fr. 

c. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

s. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

B. 

S. 

R. 



B. 

Fr. 

B. 

B. 

R. 

S. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

.... 

B. 



B. 

Fr. 

R. 

S. 

C. 

Ft. 

R. 

F. 

R. 

S. 

B, 

S. 

R 

Fr. 

R 

F. 

R 

S. 

C. 

R 

c. 

F. 

R. 

Ft. 

B. 
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States  of  lyOOO  volumes  and  over  in  1806 — Contiuncd. 


§ 

P4 


lO 


140 
30 


2,197 
1,900 

1,225 
0,924 


h9W 
12,718 

5,445 

1,700 

4,004 

5,000 

9,113 

5,800 
10,205         150 

3,000 

2,650' 

5,560j        142 

1.756! 

2.719' 

4.000,        200 
25.000        900 


000 


8,378. 

1,275. 


h 

•SI 


I- 


•2 

«  bo 

n 


11      li» 


129. 
31'. 


20 
105. 


18 


216 
209 

50 
148^ 
100  100 
561 
100 
814 

77 
100 
242 
117 


50 
8,096 

105 


180,000:  70,000 
6,804j        200' 

3,139     6,500 


30,000:. 
6,0001. 


3,675 
300 


131 
75 


500 


300 
75 


11,066. 

I 


500,  1,275 


I 

34,4101 
200 


904 
100 


4,387' i      208 

33,795' 804 

1,000!    1,200         00 

2,673 ' 

4,000 
7,500 

3,340 

1,675 

25.000 

38,417 
8.000 

1,500 
1,530 

3.500 

14,000 

2,800 

6.000 
2,441 

1,000 
1.000 
4,500 

40,000 


134 


10 


777 


430 


0«  p 

III 


13 


•  P 

lis 


14 


1,513 
300. 

1,225'. 
8,913. 

1,600 
3,600'. 
7,147. 
1,800'. 
6.305. 
10, 204, 
11.966. 
6.657;. 
41,803. 
6.774'. 
2,9661 
6.854'- 
2, 373! 
3,357 
1,000 
196 


10 


138 


52 


58,980 


800 


400 


530 

50' 


10, 414 

"i.osi 


500 


86,000 


5,000| 

loo'. 
i,&oo| 

246i 


85 


340 
29 


500. 


30 
I 
95.000,      600 


2,000 

ED  96 14 


5 

75 

25 

150 
14 


800 
1,000 


1,500 


777 


Eeceipts. 


r 


lA 


$234 
1,000 


H 


^5 


Name  of  librarian. 


16 


ir 


18 


tl65      $2. 000  Josie  E.  Pronty |  1256 

Mabel  S.  Cogs weU 1257 


1258 
1259 


259 
1,000' 


600 

ioo 

'800 


438 
150 
100 


909 
30 

3,292 
650 

1,057 
875 

2,467 
430 
110 
455< 
162 
200 
60 

9,221 


15,000 
1.700 


8,500 
9,000 


7.500 


8,000 


34,807 


200 


50 


248 


50 
1,721 


44 

60 
100 


81 


153,982 


Walter  Blaochard 

Geo.  H.  Brown,  secre- 
tary trustees. 


EUzabeth  C.  Nye 

Mary  E.  Lane 

Omii  S.Willis,  president 


Lydia  A.  Barton. 
Ed.  W.Brown... 


Martha  P.  Smith. 


O.  A.  Archer 

Wm.  A.  Cole 

Haltio  Parks  Herrick . . 

Fidelia  C.Newton 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. . 
Eliot  C.  CUirk,  treasurer . 

Jndson  Smith 

Geo.  W.  Fox,  assistant 
secretary. 

Wm.C.  Lane 

A.  M.  PhiUips  Porter.. 

G.  H.  M.  Rowe,  super- 
intendent. 
D.  A.  Quinn,S.J 


Moses  Merrill 

LetitlaF.Stnbbs 

Alfred  D.  Flinn 

Emil  S.  A.  Schieftgiessee 

Wm.  F.Warren 

Koecoe  E.  Learned. . . 


1,600  J.  T.  Talbot,  dean 

Horace  G. Wadlin,  chief. 

I  Hattie  M.  Baker 


15, 000  William  H.  Cobb  . 
Wm.E.Murdock., 


'  C.W.Brown, secretary. 

25,000  Lucy  F.Doggett,  assist- 

:      ant. 
'  May  M.  Smith,  acting 

I      librarian. 
Sereno  D.  Nickerson 


ICOJ I 

11,200' ! 

I  I 


J.  W.  Baird,  actuary . 
Samuel  A.  Green .... 


1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
1284 
1266 
1266 
1267 
1268 
1260 
1270 
1271 
1272 
1273 
1274 
1275 

1276 

1277 

1278 
1279 

1280 

1281 
1282 

1283 
1284 
1286 
1286 
1287 
1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1291 
1293 

1294 
1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1290 
1300 

1301 
1802 
1308 

1804 
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Looatloa. 


Utaae  of  library. 


.2  . 


Clau. 


111  i.^it 


r 


iao6 

130G 
1197 
1306 


I 


ISJO 

ini 

1812 

ins 

1814 
1815 

131C 

1317 

1318 

1810 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1824 
1325 
132C 
1827 
1328 
1328 

1830 
1331 
1S32 
1333 
1334 
183S 
1336 
1837 
1838 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1842 
1343 
1344 
1345 
1346 
1347 
1348 

1340 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

coiiUnned. 

Boston  (101  Tre- 

montatnot). 
Bostou 


BoatOB  (18  ArliBf 

ton  8ti«et). 

Boston 

Boston  (18  SooMnet 

street). 
Boston  (36  Broni- 

field  street,  room 

21). 
Boston  (30  North 

Bennot  street) . 
Boston  (Fort  Wnr- 
I     ren). 

Boston   (Copley 

•qoAre). 

Boston 

Boston    (conrt- 

house). 
Boston    (room    142« 

8tAte  House). 
Boston     (State 
I      Bouse). 
Boston .*. 


do 

Boston    .264    BojI- 

•ton  street). 
Boston    (458    Boyl- 

stou  street). 
Boston  (48  Boylston 

street). 
Boston  (40  Berkeley 

street). 

Bozford 

Boylston  Center.... 

Bradford 

do 

Bridcewater 

.....<ro 


Brtmfield 

do 

Brockton 

Brookfleld 

Brookline 

Bnckland 

Btirlinjcton 

Buzzards  Bay... 

Cambridge 

dc 

.....di  .......>•• 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cambridf^eport . 
do 

••■••do  >>•■•••••« 


1350     Canton  .. 

laSl  I do  ... 

1352  ;  Carlisle.. 


Vaasftokusette  Horticultuzal  So- 
ciety. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolofv. 

Massacnasetts  Now  Chnroh 
Union. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

New  Ensland  Historical  Gene- 
olosicaT  Societr . 

New  England  Methodist  Histor- 
ieal  Society's  lahrary . 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 

School. 
Post  Library,  Fort  Warren 


1880  Sci.... 
1870,  Col  . .. 
1864  Theo  . 


!  Soo 

1845  Hist. j  O. 

188o!  Hist I  .. 


1880  Gen  . 


1850  Gar.. 


Public  Libraiya  — 

School  of  Theology  . 
Social  Law  Library . . 


laS  Gen I  O. 


Theo., 

1804  Law.. 


State  Board  of  Health 

State  Library  ot  Massachusetts. 

Treadwell  Library  of  Massachu 
setts  General  Hospital. 

WelU'  Memorial  Institute 

Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union. 

T.M.C.  A.  Library 


Young  Men's  Christian  Union... 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library 


Public  Library 

Boylston  Public  Library. 

Bradford  Academy 

Public  Librarj- 

do 

State  Normal  School 


1869  Sci  ... 
182C  State  . 
1858.  Med  .. 

1879  Gen  .- 

1880  Gen  .. 


Free  Public  Library 

Hitchcock  Free  High  School 

Public  Library 

Merrick  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Church  Library 

Public  Library 

Bourne  Free  Public  Librarv 

Cambridge  Entomological  Olnb. 

Cambridge  Soci.il  Union 

English  High  School 

Eplscopnl  Theoloj^cal  School — 

Harvard  University 

New  Church  Theological  School. 

Peabody  Museum  Library 

Public  Librarj' 

Roflctiflb  College 

Abl)Ott  Parker  Library 

East  End  Christian  Union 


1851  Y.M.C.A 

18.n  Y.W.C.U 

I  1 

1865  Y.AY.C.A.;... 

1873  Gen  ... 
1880  Gen  ... 
1803  Sch.... 
1890  Gen  ... 
1879  Gen  ... 
1840,  Sch.... 


E.  F.  Hunt  &  Cos  Circulating  Li-     1831,  Gen 
brory. 

Ladies'  Social  Library I  Soc  . 

Public  Library '  1875   (Jen 

Gloason  Library '  1872   Gen 


1877 

1855 
18<r7, 
1867 
185" 
1890 

ia->8 

1891 
1874 
1871 


1038 
1860 
1806 
1858 
1879' 
1878' 
1892, 


Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
(ten  .. 
Gen  .. 
(ien  .. 
Sden. 
Soc ... 
Sch... 
Theo  . 
Col... 
Theo  - 
Sci  ... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Soc ... 


O. 


R. 


O. 


a 
c. 

a 

c. 
a 


a 


c. 

T. 

s. 

c. 

c. 
c. 

c. 

c. 

a 

c. 

T. 
C- 

c. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


C. 

C. 

C. 
T. 

T. 


a  Includes  Central  Library-,  thirteen  branch  libraries,  and  ten  doli\yi;y  ataj 


tions. 
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I 

1^ 

1 

ill 

*  3 

KfieetpU. 

H 

?  1 
B  9 

II 

tkama  at  iLbnrJaJi- 

ti. 

as 

1-1 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

1.7 

14 

15 

la 

17 

IS 

8.000 

39,432 

2,300 

1,388 
22.000 

4.064 

2.400 
1,200 

130,961 

4.000 
28.500 

3.000 

90.000 

3,000 

1.200 
2.000 

4,183 

13.488 

1,000 

1.765 

3,914 
9.929 
4,000 

1,980 
23,533 
13,417 
43,768 
2,^300 
2,550 
1,287 
1,000 
4,500 
3.000 
9.000 

7,500 
12,180 

2,232 
19,000 

17, 317 
200 

300 

Hobt.  Manninc 

1305 

8,189 

42 

400 

60 

50 

1,085 
42 

Bobt.  P.  Bigelow 

EdTT'dAWhiaton 

B.  I.  Gilman.carator... 
Wm.  Prescott  Green 

low.  assistant. 
WillardS,  Alien 

1306 

SOS 

1307 

$598 
7,746 

378 

1306 

736 
118 

"  •-••• 

1309 



1310 

7,000 
300 

847,321 

1311 

8.  Smith,  first  Uenten 
ant.  Second  U.S.Ar- 
tiUery. 

Herbert  Putnam 

1312 

3.000 

30,611 

250,000 

$201, 213 

1313 

1314 

1,000 
97,000 

100 

""466 

"2,*  006 

1,000 

"i'eis 
."2,"  006 

909 

50 

1 

15,536 

20.051 

Francis  W.  Vanglian. . . 

Samuel  W.Abbott,  see. 

retarv. 
CRTillinghast 

J.  W.  Pratt,  resident 
physician. 

1315 

1 

1316 

4.175 

25 

40 
25 

38 

666 

53 

76 
216 

35 
341 
134 

3.202 

i 

G,800 
275 

1317 

5.000 

1318 

1319 

a.  L.  bnrgin,  general 

assistant. 
Edw.M.  DonncDy 

Kichard  Kay,  jr 

Sarah  J.  Buttrick,  su- 
perintendent. 

Miss  Mary  Sawyer 

G«o.  L.  Wright. 

1320 

6.021 
20,570 

8,750 

100 

1321 

1322 

1323 

■      $80 
00 

100 
870 

5f>0 

1324 

8,553 

500 

1325 

Helen  L.  Crane 

1326 

200 

21.664 
23.808 

980 
094 
200 

150 

75 

0.030 

1.290 

12,726 

45 

1,050 

291 

2,566,  KateE.JobnBon 

600,  Lncift  L.  Chrintiim 

1327 

•1328 

Albert  G.  Boyden,  prin- 
cipal. 

MissM.A.Tarbell 

Geo.  W.  Earle 

1329 

105 

25 

1,T75 

300 
1,873 

20 
"562 
"354 

3,445 

486 

102,835 

25,417 

88,633 

1,740 

2.000 

2,661 

1330 



5,000 

1331 

7,567 

9,371 

650 

12, 000 

MyraF.  Sonthworth... 
EllzaP.  Hobbs 

1332 

12.666 
15,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1333 

23,596 

Chas.  K.  Bolton 

A.C.  Hwlges 

1334 
1335 

456 
50 

7 
124 

27 

E.  S.  Foster,  reporting. . 
Fred.  C.  Small 

1336 

274 

1337 

Sam'l  H.  Scudder 

L.  R.  Pearson 

1338 



375*066 

500 

1,868 

'*"266 

240 
00 

895 

16.000 

25 

10,684 

1339 

Martha  L.  Babbitt 

Edith  D.  Fuller 

1340 

ii'666 

10 

1,212 
106,000 

1,666 
50,000 

1341 

:tfo:ooo 

440, COO 

Justin  Winsor 

1342 

2.500 
1,497 
50,128 
9.300 
2,500 
1,300 

3.700 

8.000 
8,450 
1.500 

Theo.  F.Wright 

F.  W.  Putnam,  curator. 

Wm.L.B.  Gifford 

Caroline  A.  Forley 

1343 

1344 

4,090 

1,341 

400 

'    200 

100 

137,702 
6,134 

18.820 

8,500 

1345 

1346 

1347 

150 

. 

John  F.  Walker,  super- 
intendent. 

1348 

400 

1319 

1350 

454 
131 

17, 101 
1,431 

1,567 
15^ 

Jennie  A.  Howett 

Thomas  A.  Green 

1351 

75 

.... ..».. 

1352 
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Public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  the  United 


1353 
1354 
1355 
1356 
1357 
1358 
1359 
1360 
1361 
1362 
1363 
1364 
1865 
1366 
1367 
1368 
1369 

1370 
1871 
1372 
1373 
1874 

1376 
1876 
1877 
1378 
1879 
1880 

1381 
1382 
1383 
1384 
1885 
1380 
1387 
1388 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1392 
1393 
1304 
1395 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continn«d. 


Chorlemont 

Cbarlestown 

....do 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chelmsford 

Chelsea 

do 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Chicopee 

Cliftondale 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Concord  Junction  . 


Conway 

Cotnit 

Cammington  . 

Dalton 

Danvers 


...  do 

Dedham 

do 

.....do 

Deerfleld 

do 


Dorchester 

Dover, 

Dudley 

do 

Dunstable 

Dnxbury 

do 

East  Bridgewater  . 
East  Cambridge . . . 

East  Dennis 

East  Douglas 

Eastham 

Easthampton 

do 

EastNorthfleld..., 


1396  East  Orleans  . 

1397 
1398  I 
1390  I 
1400  I 


Kamo  of  library*. 


Free  Public  Library 

High  School 

State  Prison  Library 

Free  Publ  lo  Library 

Public  Library 

Adams  Library 

Boyden's  Circalating  Library. 

Fita  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Town  Library 

City  Library 

Public  Library- 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library  . 

Free  Public  Library 

do. 


I 


Class.       S2 


O 


3    I 


Massachusetts  Beformatory  . 


Town  Library 

Cotuit  Library 

Bryant  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Danvers  Hospital  Library  . 


Peabody  Institute 

Dedham  Historical  Society 

Norfolk  County  Law  Library 

Public  Library 

Dickinson  Library 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  As- 
sociation Library. 

High  School 

Town  Library 

Conan  t  Library 

Kichols'  Academy 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Powder  Point  School '. , 

Public  Librarj' 

Middlesex  County  Law  Library.. 

East  Dennis  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 


WiUiston  Seminary , 

Talcott  Library  of   Northfield 

Seminary. 
Orleans  Public  School  Library. . . 


East  Sau gns Circulating  Library 

Enfleld j  Enfield  Library 

Ervlng "* 

Essex c 


1401  Everett 

1402  Fairhaven . ...   _,, 

1403  Fall  River !  B.  M.  C.  Durfco  6lgh  School 


Town  Library c 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Parlin  Memorial  Library 

Millicent  Library 


1404 

1405 

1406 

1407 

1408 

1409 

1410 

1411  ; 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415  ! 


....do 

Falmouth 

Fitchburg.... 

Florence 

Foxboro 

Framingham  . 

.....do 

Franklin 

do 

Gardner , 

Georgetown  . 
GUI 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

Lilly  Library , 

Boyden  Libraiy 

State  Normal  School 

Town  Library , 

Dean  Acadero  v 

Public  Li  brarV 

Levi  Hey  wood  Memorial  Library 

Peabody  Library 

Town  Library 


1801;  Gen  .... 

1850,  Sch 

1805'  A.&.B. 

'  Gen  ..., 

1888  Gen  .... 

1893|  Geu 

!  Gen 

1868,  Gen 

1860   Soc... 

1894;  Gen  .... 

1872   Gen  .... 

1854   Gen. 

1885   Gen  . 

187! 

1880 

1851 

1884 

1878 


1872 
1861 
1878 

1866 
1862 
1815 
1872 
1878 
1870 


1894 
1870 


1878 
1890 
1886 
1884 
1814 
1870 
1879 
1878 
1881 
1841 
1887 

1896 

1865 
1881 
1893 
1893 

1878 
1893 
1887 

1861 
1891 
1850 
1863 
1870 
1839 
1855 


1780 
1886 
1809 
1872 


Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Ilcform  . 


Gen.- 
Gen  . 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Mod  . 

Gen.. 
Hist. 
Law  . 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Law  . 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 

Gen.. 
Gen.- 
Sch.. 

Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 
Gen.. 


5 


m 


R. 


R. 


O. 


O. 


T. 

T. 
State. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
T.&C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 


T. 


T. 
T. 


State. 
T.&C 

C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 


Digitized  by 
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Staies 

of  1,000  VOlu 

mes  a 

II 

nd  over  in  i556— Conti 

nued. 

eipt«. 

1 

1 
1 

k 

Books  issued 
daring  year 
for  home  use. 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Kec 

9'» 
®  a 

•*»  a 
a  9> 

u 

Name  of  librarian. 

a 

38 
6 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

17 

18 

1.000 
3,375 
6,800 
2,0M 
1,949 
4,715 
2.500 

14,789 
8,127 
1.228 
1,200 

16.000 
1.000 

20,600 
5,505 

27,848 
3,500 

2.209 
2,500 
6,500 
0,145 
1,800 

16.585 
4,500 
3,000 

lJf.500 
2,800 
6.000 

2.000 
1,000 
2,800 
2,600 
1,«50 
2,380 
1,500 
2.480 
9.050 
1.516 
2,805 
1,153 
10,135 
3,500 
5,065 

1.500 

1,300 
8,000 
1,425 
1,400 

10,112 
12,000 
1,500 

49,396 
3,040 

30,000 
5,800 
4,300 
2,985 

18.101 
1,350 
6,000 
6.519 
8.744 
1,559 

150 

50 

*"*566 
1,721 

40 





92 

25 

400 

276 

254 

2,207 

50 

427 

43 

56 

40 

81. 

100 

3  170 

$115 
60 

220 

274 
2,020 

$1,C00 

Liszie  M.  Temple 

J.  0.  Noma,  head  master 
J.  W.  F.  Barnes,  chaplain 

J.  F.  Rich,  trustee 

P.  H.  Lewis 

Henry  A.  Cornell 

1353 

' 



1354 

*"700 
150 





81. 1*77 
3,248 
6,262 

'.V.'.'.'.'.V. 

***i266 

566 

1355 
1356 



1357 

10.960 

1858 

1350 

70,423 

2,300 

2,084 

700 

46,144 
1.600 

45.018 
8,692 

26,074 

62,000 

1,830 

8,329 



*  4,766 
75 

?? 

2.650 
15 
2,025 
1,000 
2,500 

;::;:::::  "v";::: 

1860 

Emma  E.  Martin 

1361 



"■  75 
25 

1362 

Claxton  N.  Rhoades 

OftO.  V.  WhAAlnAlr 

1363 

1364 

566    Hnn  M.  AmiMHtFA                 1 

1366 



451 

144 

1,059 

280 
27 



2,000 

C.  L.  Greene 

1366 

Snrflh  K.  rnllinr 

1367 

6i,  070   Ellen  F.  Whitnev 1 

1368 

Joseph  F.  Scott,  super- 

tendent. 
Henrv  W.  BillinirR 

1309 

125 



» 

1.000 

1370 

1 



1371 

800 

700 

2,000 

500 

0.000 

700 

900 

645 

25 

483 
125 
125 

788 

60 

70 

500 

***282 

75 

76 
731 

L.H.  Tower 

1372 

15,833 

404 

Cnrlotta  Bicknell 

Cbas.  W.  Pace,  M.  D., 
superintendent. 

Emilie  K.  Davis 

J.  H.  Burdaldn 

Erastns  Worthineton.. 
Miss  F.M.  Mann. 

1873 



1374 

24,256 

2.455 
703 

07,095 

1376 

1376 

1377 

.'.'.'.','. 

27,092 



4,072 
250 

6,625 

1378 

8,000 

1370 

6,000 



Nat.  Hitchcock,  secre- 
tary  and  treasurer. 

1380 

1 

1 

1881 

*  "iio 

406 
64 

'""ii 

6.160 
1,400 

56 

6]  6 
928 

Marion  B.  Hodgson 

Alfred  0.  CoUins 

1383 

2  440 

1383 

1384 

200 

20 
15. 

075 
4,800 

25 

72 
460 



"'"8*666 

Lizzie  H.  Swallow 

W.W.Wood 

F.  B.  Knapp.  principal. 
LucyL.sMdari....r.. 

Grace  L.  Rowlov 

Blanche  E.  Hall 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bnffington . . . 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Clark 

1385 



1386 

1387 

106 
660 

66 
238 

65 

9,733 

500 

695 

4,000 

52 

i,566 

1388 

1389 

:;::: 

400 
9,163 
1,S92 
15,550 

25 

600 

1390 
1391 

47 
600 

*  80 
092 
250 

1392 

i.566 

C.  H.  Johnson,  treasurer 

1393 

Wm. Gallagher,  Ph.D.. 
Margaret  P.  NeweU.... 

F.  E.  Sanborn,  principal 

high  school. 
Henry  J.Mills 

1394 

40 

-: 

4 

1,600 

200 

800 
4,320 
3,000 
9,200 

54,933 
64,000 

1396 

1396 

30 
100 

80 
796 

3.650 
6,150 

i:»T 

W 

150 

150 
75 
300 

712 

1,200 

20 

277 
1,835 
225 
200 
230 
1,028 

...... 



**"26 
15 

66 

100 
60 

8.000 

***i9,*956 

'  '1*66.' 666 

A.  L.  Harwood 

1396 



P.L.Rankin 

1899 

Jennie  H.  Woodman... 

Ellen  L.  Johnson 

DonC.  Stevens 

C.  C.  Ramsay.  A.  B., 

A.  M..  principaL 
Wm.R.  Ballard 

1400 

2,000 

1401 

1402 

1403 

109,343 
8,086 
67,095 
11, 461 
16,768 

61, 0-Jl 

7,000 

11.148 

**"3,*666 

1404 

Clara  L.Davis 

1405 

4,378 

6,000 
600 
450 

7,269 
022 
694 

Prcscott  C.  Rice 

Mary  A  Fuller 

1406 

"**i,*666 

1407 

M.D.Torry 

1408 

M.E.  Bobbins 

1409 

.'.'.'.'.. 

42,564 

1,850 

3,846 

47,500 

1410 

1411 

2oa 
i 

60 
338 
284 

87 

..." 

i 

10,000 

700 
60O 

897 
2,309 
1,300 

2,500 
18.000 
32,763 

Ella  G.  Campbell 

Nellys.  Osgood 

Roger  S.  Howe,  trustee. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Purple 

1412 

19.153 

7.843 

700 

1 

1413 

1 

1414 

! 

1416 
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Location. 


IN'aine  of  library. 


Claat. 


2.i 


as 

1=1 


1    p« 


1416 
1417 

1418 
1419 
1420 

1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
1426 

1427 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1431 
1432 
1433 
1434 
1435 

1436 
1437 
1438 
1430 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 
144S 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1461 
1452 
1453 
1454 
1455 
1456 
1457 
1458 
1450 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1463 
1464 
1465 


1467 

1468 
1400 
1470 
1471 
1472 
1473 
1474 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 


Gloucester.. 
do , 


Grafton 

Great  Barrington . 
Greenfield 


....do.. 
.....do.. 
Groton  . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Hadley  . 


Halifax.... 
Hamilton.. 
Hanover... 
Hardwick  . 
Harvard . . . 

.....do 

Harwicli... 
Hatfield  ... 
Haverhill.. 


.....do 

Hay  don  vi  lie 

Hingbam  Center. 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook 

Holden 

HolllBton 

Holyoko , 

do 

Hopedalo 

Hopkinton 

Hubbardston  ..... 

Hudson 

Hyannis 

Hydepark 

Ipswich 

Kingston 

Lancaster 

Lanesboro 

Lawrence 

.-..do 

Lee 

Leicester 

Lenox 

Leominster 

Lexington 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

LowoU 

do 


1466   do 


do 


....do 

Lnnenberg  . 

Lynn 

do  . 


Lynnfleld  Center. 

Maiden 

do 


High  School 

Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Sawyer 
Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Franklin  County  Law  Library . . . 


Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Groton  School 

Lawrence  Academy 

Public  Library 

Young  Hen's  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Holmes  Public  Library 

Pubbc  Library 

Free  Library 

Frue  Town  Library 

Bromfield  School , 

Public  Librarv 

Brooks  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Morse  &  Son's  Circulating  Libra* 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Hingbam  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


1888  Sch- 
1872  Gen. 


1806  Gen. 


1881 
1878 

1881 
1855 
1884 


G  ale  Free  Library . 
Public  Library — 
do. 


Teachers'  Professional  Library. 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 


do. 
Hyannis  Library .... 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Association. 
Town  Library 


.do. 


Essex  County  Truant  School. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


1864 
1856 


1876 
1801 


1876 
1856 
1887 
1872 
1870 

1878 
1884 
1869 
1860 
1874 
1880 
1870 
1870 
1879 
1880 
1890 
1872 
1808 
1867 
1874 
1868 
1871 
1862 
1870 


Gen.. 
Law. 


.do. 


1475  do 

1476  I  Manchaug... 

1477  I  Manchester. 


Len  ox  Li  brary 

Public  Library 

Cary  Library 

Lincoln  Library 

Ben  ben  Hoar  Library 

City  Library 

Middlesex  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion. 

Old  Kcsidents*  Historical  Asso- 
dation. 

Hectors'  Library  of  St.  Anne's 
Church. 

St.  Patrick's  Sunday  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

LanderPostNo.5,  G.  A.  R 

Lynnfleld  Public  Library 

High  School , 

Ladies'  Exchange  Circulating 
Library. 

Public  Library 

Sutton  Branch  Library 

Public  Library 


1872 
1874 
1861 
1855 
1856 
1868 
1884 
1887 
1844 
1833 


1840 

1864 
1^52 
1862 
1886 
1802 
1857 
1886 


Gen. 
See  . 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Gen.. 
Gen. 

Gen.. 
Gen  . 
Gen. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen.. 
Mor.. 


Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen... 
Gen.... 
Sch.... 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen.... 
Gen  ... 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen..... 

Gen 

A.&R. 

Geu 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen.... 
Gen.... 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 


Hist. 


O. 


R. 


Tbeol. 


Soc. 

Gen. 

Gen. 

Soc  .. 

Gen 

Sch. 

Gen. 


1879  Gen. 
1862i  Gen. 
187ll  Gen. 


6 


C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
B. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 


7     8 


r. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F.. 
F.  B. 
F.lB. 
F.  B. 
S.    B. 

F.    B. 


S.  B 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

JY.  B. 

T.  B. 


F.I  B. 
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•3 
> 

! 

II 

Books  issned 
for  use  within 
library. 

Eeoeipts. 

1^ 

XameofUbrariim. 

H 

a 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

1ft 

16 

ir 

18 

1,700 
10,000 

8,700 
6,000 
7,000 

9,550 
11,056 
2.000 
2,700 
7,288 
2,517 

2.600 
1,965 
3.356 

1,50? 
1,000 
4. 007 
6.000 
6,000 
1,500 

58,000 

1.500 

10,000 

3.500 

7,244 

4,189 

5,336 

18,000 

2,000 

5.079 

3,000 

5,625 

8,000 

1,217 

14,250 

12.300 

1,072 

36.204 

1,800 

1,000 

44,713 

4,000 

8,217 

11,000 

16,781 

15,290 

6,000 

6,476 

58,825 

20.000 

1.000 

5,000 

tioo 

3,770 
51,991 
1,205 
1,085 
1,600 
1  000 

50 
300 

37 
300 

357 
350 
250 

910 
423 
224 

10 

'"ioo 

"**62 

1,296 
23.868 

33, 124 
1,500 

21,921 

$260 
6.000 

1,035 

650 

1,000 

1,500 
750 
450 

*$i2o,*o66 

6.300 

A.  TV.  Bachelor 

1416 

Edw.  I>oUirar.  clerk .... 

H.S.Nichols 

A.C.CoUiiis 

1417 

1418 

1500 

1419 

Sam  1  D.  Conant,  attor- 
ney at  law. 
Emma  Tyler 

1420 

30.537 
6.000 

"'ii,'666 
10,000 

1421 

1422 

142:) 

1424 

55 

480 
65 

233 
648 

""io 
...... 

7 

7,675 

850 

1,113 
99 

83 
200 
419 
130 

4,500 

EmmaF  Blood 

Franklin  Bonney ,  M.  D . 

James  T.  Thomas 

Annie  KWoodbiiry 

K.  B.  Svlveeter 

1425 

1426 

1.595 

8,163 

7,060 

603 

25 

1427 

1428 

1429 

2,000 

Hannah  B.  Spoon  er 

Lilla  Frost,  principal. . . 

1430 

300 

200 
200 

1431 

95 

4,998 

374 

4,000 

1432 

1433 

200 

300 

300 
50 

10,600 

89 

1,200 

310 

892 

200 

454 

3,250 

1434 

1,606 

80,392 
1,968 

13,155 
5,000 

12.979 
0,273 

14,574 

46,692 

1435 

2.000 

500 

33 

2,207 

25 

146 

"*i87 
100 
184 
622 

102 
12 

"260 
'"i 

120,000 

Edward  Capen 

1436 



A.  R.  Thatcher 

1437 

23,000 

Hawkee  Fearing 

P.  K.  Birmingham 

Sarah  R.  French 

A.M.Holdeu 

1438 

1,000 

300 
600 
200 
378 

1430 

8,660 

'**'i,'666 

1440 

313 

1441 

J.  RBockwood 

1442 

S.  B.  Ely 

1443 

1444 

15*503 

215 
400 
125 
500 

25 
600 
200 

40 
927 

30 

30 

5,55i^ 
24,000 



1,194 

1,800 

225 

770 

355 

2,691 

Frwik  H.  French 

MaryC.  Holmau 

C.  E.  Marean 

1445 

2,500 

1446 

1447 

2.000 

326 

Grace  M.Whittemore.. 

1448 

1449 

'764 

33.578 
16,000 

1.000 
14.489 

2,000 

4,310 

1,860 

H.  A.  B.  Thompson 

Lyda  A.  Caldwell........ 

EmmaT.  Bansom 

Alice  G.  Chandler 

Rev.  C.  J-  Palmer 

1450 

30,000 

1451 

1452 

1,745 
120 

8,200 

1453 

90 

1454 

1455 

6,900 

"i.ooo 

"2,' 021 
85 

'"*606 
2,000 

0,236 
200 
259 
344 

509 

109.444 

i6.38i 

""466 

10.322 
431 
1,380 
625 
2,386 
3.113 
1,005 

Fred.  H.  Hedffo 

1456 



2,000 
5.000 
7,000 
13,000 
7,000 
7,614 

L.  S.  Rowland 

1457 

2n 

8.954 

7.286 

40,312 

25, 131 

4.300 

5.846 

128,800 

5,000 

H.  L.  Watson 

R.  Goodman,  treasoror. . 
J.  M.  Bronson 

1458 

1450 

"*  2,652 

1.200 


1460 

403 
400 
29a 
1,822 
100 

12 

""40 

"200 

50 

Florence  E.  Whitcher.-. 
H.  A  Howes 

1401 
1462 

S  F  White 

1463 

"'16,654 
1,000 

3,229 


17.665 
1,200 

185 

40 

25 
263 
8,975 
112 
118 

60 

Fred.  A.  Chase 

1464 

Abbio  G.  Watson 

Clarence  W.  Whidden, 

secretary. 
A.  St.  John  Chambr6, 

rector. 

1465 

I4G6 

1167 

5 

100 
400 

6,200 

""260 

30 

197 

2,237 

75 

luo 

50 

i 

1468 

'"406 

i 

6,636 

119.549 

1,500 

1,965 

233 

500 
16.930 

L.  Frances  Jones 

John  C.  Hongh  ton 

Chas.  W .  Cogin 

1469 

36,404 

1470 
1471 

16 

2,500 

106 

EUzabethW.  Green.... 
Geo.  E.  Gay 

1472 

1473 

Jas.  F.  Webber 

1474 

28,000 
1.324 

2,083 

230 

98,65« 
2,900 
11, 115 

7,592 

'"'*ii2 

9,777 

112 

1,025 



5,500 

L.  A.  Williams 

u:5 

John  Holt,  tmstoe...... 

1476 

8,200 

216 

2,500 

D.L.Bingham 

t  1477 
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1478 
1470 
1480 
1481 
1482 
1483 
1484 
1485 

I486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1400 
1401 
U92 
1493 
1404 
1405 
1406 
1407 
1408 
U09 
1500 
1501 
1502 
3503 
1504 

1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 
1500 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 

1516 
1517 

1518 

1519 
1520 
1521 
1522 
1523 
1524 
1525 
1526 
1527 

1528 

1529 
1530 

1531 
1532 
1533 
1534 
1535 
1536 

1637 


Looation. 


HASSACHL'SETTB— 

contiuued. 


Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marion 

Marlboro 

....do 

Marshfleld 

Maretons  Mills 

Mattapan  (station, 
Boston). 

Mattapoiaett 

Maynard 

Medfleld 

Medford 

Medway 

Melrose 

Mendon 

Merrimac 

Methnen 

Middleboro 

....do 

Middleton 

Mllford 

...do 

Millbury 

MilHs 

MUton 

...do 

Monaon 


....do 

Montague 

Mount  Hermon. 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

do 

Katick 

Needham 

New  Bedford  . . . 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


..do 


NewBraintree... 
Newburyport.... 

do 

New  Salem 

Newton 

Newton  Center . . 

Norfolk 

North  Abington . 
North  Adams.... 


North  Amherst. . 


Northampton. 
do 


....do 

do 

—  do 

...do 

do 

North  Andover  De- 
pot. 
North  Attleboro... 


Name  of  library. 


3; 


to 
S 

P 


PnblicLibrary 1884 

Abbot  Public  liibrary I  1878 

•Tabor  Academy I  1889 

Public  Library \  1870 

TniUrian  Parish  Library 1851 

Free  Library 1888 

PnblicLibrary 1888 

Boston  Insane  Hospital 


Free  Public  Library j  1881 

Public  Library 1881 

do 1872 

do !  1856 

Dean  Library  Aasociation. . . 

Public  Library i  1871 

Taft  Public  Library 1881 

Public  Library 1876 

NcTins  Memorial  Library 1885 

Pratt  Free  School 1  1865 

PnblicLibrary I  1874 

Flint  Public  Library !  1879 

Thnrber  Medical  Association  —   1859 

Town  Library I  1858 

do 1864 

Public  Library I  1886 

Milton  Academy 


Public  Library. 
Flyut  and  Packard  Library  of 
Monson  Academy. 

Free  Library 

Town  Library 

Mount  Hermon  School 

Public  Library 

Coffin  School  Library 

Nantucket  Athcneum 

Morse  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

...do 

Friends'  Academy 

High  School 


1870 
1840 

1878 
1860 
1884 
1810 
1827 
1834 
1862 
1888 
1852 
1812 


Hutchinson's  Circulating  Library   1864 
Swain  Free  School.. 


Y.M.C.  A.  Library. 


Free  Public  Library 

Lnnt's  Circulating  Library. 

Public  Library , 

do. 


Free  Library 

Newton  Theological  Institution. . 

Public  Library 

do 


.do. 


Public  Library  Association . 


Bnmham  School 

Clarke  School  Library  . 


Forbes  Library 

Hampshire  County  Law  Library. 

Lunatic  Hospital 

Public  Library 

Smith  College 

North  Andover  Public  Library  . . 

Richards  Memorial  Library 


1867 

1881 
1880 
1854 


1860 
1825 

1884 
1878 
1884 

1860 

187' 


1804 
1865 
1858 
1860 


Class. 


Gen.. 
Gen  , 
Sch., 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
(5en  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Med. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Sch., 
Sch.. 


Soc. 
Sch. 


Y.M.C.A. 


G«n  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Theol. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


Gen  . 


Sch- 
Sch. 


Gen 

Law 

Asylum  . 

Gen 

Col 

1875!  Gen 


18601  Gen  . 


©2 


5^2 


^''i 
S"**© 


3 


R. 


o. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T.&C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

C. 


T. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 


F.  R 
F.  IB. 
F.  R. 
F. 
Ft. 
F. 
F. 
....   C. 


r    8 


F.  '  B. 
...   B. 

F. 
F. 
Ft. 
F. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fr. 
....  R. 
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Namo  of  librarian. 


18 


$433 GracoM.Cobb 

1,235!      $1,500  Mary  a.  Brown 

100 !  D.M.  DuBtan, principal. 

"'*"  850  Sarah  E.  Cottmg 


J.y.Jnckman. 
Rosa  M .  Sprague . . 

M.E.Baxter 

Wm.Noyes,  M.D. 


335' L.  L.  B.  Dext«r,  tmstee 

800' ' 

424!  1,500  LncretlaM.  Johnaen... 
5.215 1  Mary  E.  Sargent 

250  2, 500l  M .M.Fisher,  president 
1, 600        2, 900,  E.  H.  Gobs,  trustee 

185' SaraF.Towne 

534  2001  Lonise  C.  Brackett 

140,000 


A.  K.  Thatcher 

15.000  Samuel  A.  Fletcher... 

600  Chas.  H.  Cole,  M.  D 

N.F.Blake 

Miss  C.  C.  Waters 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Thome 


A.N.  Burke,  principal. 


Nellie  F  Squier 

Kate  A .  Armstrong. . . 
Mary  J.  Miller,  B.  L. . . 
Caroline  M.  Johnson. . 

E.  B.  Fox.  principal 

Sarah  F.  Barnara 

^'ellieL.  Fox 

RiellaJ.  Dunn 

66,100  R.  C.  Ingraham 


Chas.  S.  Moore,  princi- 
pal. 

H.  S.  Hutchinson 

Andrew  Ingraham, 
master. 

Geo.  A.  Budd,  general 
secretary. 

Carrie  F.  Bush 

Hannah  E.  Lunt 

John  D.  Parsons 

Venice  M.  Marshall 

Elizabeth  P.  Thurston  . 

Walter  L.'Sykes! '. ' '.'..'.. 


Miss  C.  Augusta  Dun- 
ton. 

F.  P.  Ainsworth,  troas 
urer. 


Caroline  A.  Yalo,  prin- 
cipal. 
Chas.  A.  Cutter 


I.  M.  Field 

50, 000  Caroline  S.  Laidley. 


M.  H.  Pulsifer,  trustee 


1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
1482 
1483 
1484 
1485 

I486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1401 
1492 
1403 
14^4 
1495 
1496 
1497 
1498 
1499 
1500 
1501 
1502 
1503 
1504 

1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 
1509 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 

1516 
1517 

1518 

1519 
1520 
1521 
1522 
1523 
1524 
1525 
1526 
1527 

1528 

1529 
1530 

1531 
1532 
1533 
1534 
1535 
1536 


Miss  Irene  W.Day 1537 
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Location. 


IXamo  of  library. 


Claaa. 


a 
^  be 


o 


00       >4  r 


1538 
1530 
1540 
1541 

1542 
1543 
1644 
1545 

1546 
1547 
1548 
1540 
1550 

1551 
1552 
1553 
1554 
1555 
1556 
1557 
1558 
1550 

1560 
1561 
1562 
1563 
1564 
1566 
1566 
1567 

1568 
1560 
1670 
1571 
1572 
1573 
1574 
1575 
1576 
1577 
1678 
1579 
1580 
1581 
1582 
1583 
1584 
1585 

1586 
1587 
1588 
1580 

1590 
1591 

1592 

1503 

1S04 

1596 
1596 


H  ASSACRUSETTS— 

coulinued. 


North  BillcricA 

Northboro 

North  Brookfielil . . 
.....do 


North  Chehnaford  . 

North  Kaaton 

Northfield 

North  Oruige 


North  Reading;  . 
North  Seitaate  . 
North  Wolram  - 

Norton 

do 


NorweU  ... 
Norwood  .- 
Ornni^e  .... 
Orleana — 
Osterrille . 
Oxford  .... 
Palmer  — 

Paxton 

Peabody... 


do 

Pembroke  .. 
Pepper  ell... 
Peteraham.. 
Phillipston . 
Pittsfleld... 

do 

do 


Talbot  Library  Association 

Free  Library • 

AppletoD  Library 

Free  Public  Library  and  Beading 

Room. 

North  Chelmsford  Library , 

Ames  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Branch  of  Orange  Free  Public 

Library. 

Flint  Library 

Peiroe  Memorial  Library 

Biuufortl  Hiatorical  Association. 

Public  Library 

Wheaton  Seminary 


James  Library . 
Public  Library, 
do. 


Plymouth 

do 

do 

Princeton 

Provincetown  . 

Quincy 

Kaudolph 

do 

Reading 

Rehoboth 

Revere 

Rochester 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Rowe 

Rowley 

Roxbury 

do.. 


do 

Rovalston 

Ruthind 

Salem 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


The  Snow  Library 

Public  Library 

Fre«  Public  Library 

Young  Men'sLibrary  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Eben  Dale  Sutton  Iteferenco  Li- 
brary. 

Peabod  V  Institate  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Phillips  Free  I*ublio  Library 

BerksDlre  Athenteum 

Berkshire  Law  Library 

Miss  Salisbury's  Family  and  Day 
School. 

Pilgrim  Society's  Library. 

Plymouth  County  Law  Library . . 

Public  Library 
do 


-do. 


Thomas  Crane  Public  Librai^. 
Ladies'  Library  Association... 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Blanding  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


.do. 


Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library. . . 

High  School 

Notre  Dame  Academy. 


Roxbury  Latin  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
Classical  and  High  School 


Essex  Institute 

Essex  South  District  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society. 

Fraternity  Lodge  No.  118,  I.  O. 
O.F. 

Public  Library 

Salem  Athenaeum 


ISao'  Gen 

18681  Gen 

1857,  Theol 

1880  Gen 


1872:  Gen  . 
1883,  Gen  . 
1813]  Gen  . 
1895  "Gen  . 


O- 


1873  Gen  .. 
1893,  Gen  .. 
1845|  Hist.. 

1886,  Gen O, 

1835,  Sch 


I 


1874   Soc I  O. 

1873   Gen I  R, 

1850  Gen  .... 
1877]  Gen  .... 
1881.  Gen  .... 
1870^^  Gen  .... 
1878*  Gen  ... 
1877)  Gen  .... 
1869  Gen  .... 


1854  Gen  . 
1877j  Gen  . 
18781  Gen  . 
18791  Gen  . 
1882,  Gen  . 
1876,'  Gen  . 
1856]  Law. 
Sch.. 


r 


1820;  Hist. 
1804'  Law. 
1850,  Gen  . 
18841  Gen  . 
18741  Gen  . 
1871  Gen  . 
1855;  Soc  . . 
1876,  Gen  . 
1867'  Gen  . 
1886J  Gen  . 
1880  Gen  . 
1876,  Gen  . 
1878  Gen  . 
1871,  Gen  . 
1797'  Gen  . 
18011  Gen  . 

'  Sch.. 

1854   Sch.. 


O. 


o. 


1645 

1875 
186r 
1848 

1817 


I 


'\' 


Sch. 
Gen 
Gen 
Scien I  R. 


Gen 
Sch. 


1848  Scien 
1804 


1870 


1810 


O. 

Med I  R. 

LO.O.F..L.. 


Gen  . 
Gen  , 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
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1 

} 

h 
■it 

h 

il 
1- 

Books  isflned 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

H 
=1 

II 

Name  of  librarian. 

H 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

2,535 
9,142 
5,000 
6,128 

2.999 
13.974 
4,013 
1,076 

4.024 
2,041 
1.500 
4,000 
5,200 

2,750 
6,570 
1,517 
3,200 
1,787 

5,:^ 

4,290 
1,558 
3,062 

32,893 
1,870 
7.000 
8,000 
4,903 

24,000 
8,000 
1,100 

1,200 
2,000 

11.300 
3.900 
«,61» 

18,500 
1,340 

15.000 
7,704 
1,556 
4.000 
2,000 
9.185 
2,550 
1,230 
1,743 
1,640 
4,126 

2,500 
1.735 
1,643 
2,341 

5.747 
1.800 

70,000 

3,500 

1,600 

3U775 
22,000 

240 

"*'i66 

29 

228 

12 

88 

163 
143 
183 

58 
8 

2,564 

7,751 

25 

$233 

922 

120 

1.500 

290 

1,350 

234 

Lilli©  Bottomley 

Sarah  E.Emery 

R«v.  A.  J.  Dyer 

1538 

$4,025 
3,000 

1.000 
40,000 

1539 

1540 

24,364 

5,666 

14,216 

4.378 

573 

7,018 
2,430 

1,879 

$1,500 

Mrs.  Emma  ».  Ludden. . 
Emma  J.  Gay 

1541 
1542 

277 

Mary  W.  Lamprey 

MrarF.J.Stoikbridge, 
SaraE.Rieh .... 

1543 
1544 

3  000 

8,000 
139 

1545 

20 

500 

149 

17 

'**i25 

00 

237 
97 

Sarah  H.  Whitcomb 

Sarah  J.  Marsh 

1546 

1547 

W.B.  Perkinft 

1548 

471 

166 

25 

5,619 

600 

MissE.  A.Titus 

Edwin  Barrows,  treaa- 
nrer. 

Joseph  F.  Merrltt 

F.  P.  Thompson 

Mrs.  W  M.  Pomeroy  . . . 
Hiram  Mye*«j 

1549 

15,50 

300 

"**io6 

500 

115 
229 

290 
100 
75 
200 
361 

140 
""23 

3,215 
10,374 
22,267 

5.880 
12.000 
11. 439 
12,273 

1,191 

238 

938 

000 

295 

350 

2,696 

1,119 

79 

4,500 

1551 

1552 

1553 

4,500 

1554 

Bertha  Lovell 

Mr8.C.A.Fnller 

Chaa.  B.  Fiske 

1555 

430 
1.000 

1556 

1557 

Herbert  S.  Bobinson 

1558 

*"i,"ooo 

500 

200 

4,000 

24 

608 
64 
350 
150 
160 
1,000 
300 

175 

""50 
100 
25 
500 

35,000 

200,000 
50 

1559 

28,715 
1,000 
9,766 
5.000 
4,050 

60,000 

5.200 
109 
400 
215 
160 
6,000 
1,200 

J.  Warren  Upton 

1560 

1561 

600 

400 

M.F.  Shattuck 

1562 

1.500 
6,000 
65,000 

Mrs.  Emerson  Ooddard. 

Mrs.T.  H.Chaffin 

H.H.Ballard 

1.563 

1564 

1565 

Chas.  E.  Burke. 

1566 

1567 

1,800 

15 
500 
643 
167 
298 

25 

T.B.Drew 

1588 

2.000 

2,173 

380 

1,070 

E.  E.  Hobart 

1569 

29 
""88 

'"io 
i 

30,280 

4,314 

11,812 

70, 075 

582 

23,794 

21.105 

990 

23,490 

1,974 

21, 193 

1,500 

945 

5.252 

9.267 
6,000 

Nellie  Thomas 

1570 

150 
500 

Susie  A.  Davis 

1571 

5,000 

Hattie  M.  Dyer 

157!^ 

Amelia  L.  Buropus 

Sftpnh  V- WiMi* 

1.573 



75 



20 
358 
467 

40 
800 
106 
257 
151 
ion 

582' - 

55 

1,524 

875 

27 

1,040 

135 

1.530 

4. 439 

25 

176 

100 

102 

280 

200 
83 

1574 

3.000 

"'406 

30,000  ChM.  C.  Farnbam 

L.R.f!oT 

1575 
1576 

Wm.  H.  Marvel 

Hattie  T.  Fenno 

Sarah  A.  Himkeli 

1577 

1.000 

1578 

500 

1579 

1,469 

400 
25 
163 

1  AmAliAPnAl 

1580 

4,500 

1581 

Mrs.  Fred.  W.  Newell.. 
Catharine  N.Mighill... 
Clias.  M.  Clay 

1582 

50      111 

1583 



50 

50 
34 

60 
115 
7i 

1584 

Sister  Josephine  Igna- 

tins. 
Mr.  0.  M.  Famham 

1585 

6,000 

1.588 

""50 

918 
2,389 

100 

Lizsie  W.Chase 

Mrs.  F.B.  Foster 

1587 

1588 

6  493         7^ 

1589 

.„ 

2,052 

"» 

704 

G.  Arthur  Bodwell 

A.  L.  (ioodricb,  princi- 

wTo.  Chapman,  treas- 
urer. 
Hardy  Tuppen,  M.  D. .. 

WillL.  Welch 

1590 

1591 

250,000 

2,000 

5,000 

1,100 

6.881 

70,000 

1591^ 

1593 

1 

50 
108,071 

1594 



2,232 
i      300 

13,009 

35,000 

Gardner  M.  Jones 

-  -• v*^ 

1505 

,1596 
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1597 
1598 


Location. 


MA8SACHU8BTT8— 

coDtinaed. 


Salom 

Sandwich. 


1599     Sangas 

1«00     Scituato 

1«01  I  Sharon 

1«02  !  Sheffield 

1603     Shelbonie 

1004  !  Shelburne  Falls. 

1605  ;  Sherborn 

1606  Shirley 

1607  do 


1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1613 
16U 

1615 

1616 
1617 
1618 
1610 
1620 

1621 
1622 
1623  I 
1624 

1625  I 

1626  i 

1627  ! 
1628 


Shrowsbnry  .. 

Somerville 

Southampton . 

SoQthboro 

.....do 

Sonth  Boston. 
....do 


Kame  of  library. 


State  Kormal  School . 
Free  Public  Library. . 


do 

Satnit  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Town  Lilirary 

Free  Public  Library , 

Arms  Library 

Town  Library , 

Public  Library 

Shakers  Conucunity  Library. 


Froo  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Fay  Library 

St  Mark's  School 

Payne's  Circulating  Library . . . . 

Perkins  Instltntiou  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Suffolk  County  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Tollj^ate  Ciroolating  Library 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 


Reformatory  Prison  for  Women. 


162d 
1630 

1631 
1632  ' 
1633 
1634  I 


do 

do 

South  Braintree 

Southbridge 

South  Deerfield 

South  Framingham. 

South  Gardner South  Gardner  Social  Association 

Sonth  Iladley Mount  Holyoke  College 

South  Natick Bacon  Free  Library 

South  Sudbury '  Goodnow  Library 

Sonth  Williamstowni  Public  Library  

South  Yarmouth '  Social  Library 

Sponcer Kichard  Sugden  Library 

Springfield Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Li- 

I  brary. 

City  Library  Association 


.do 

do Elons  (The) 


I 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


I. 

I 


CImb. 


1854 
1891 

1887 
1884 
1879 
1892^ 
1892 
1854 
I860' 
1886, 
1793 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen 
Gen 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc.. 


I  O. 


R. 


1872  Gen 1  O. 

1873!  Gen l  O. 

1883  Soc t... 

1852!  Gen 1... 

1865.  Gen !... 

1869'  Gen |  R. 

1833   Sch '... 


1850 


Reform . 


1874 
1870 
1871 
1878 

18411 
1837 
1881 
1862 


Soc 

Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 
Reform  . 


1857 


1857 


Soc. 
Col. 
Gen 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Soc  . 
Gen 
Gen 

Gen 
Sch. 


1635 

1636 
1637 
1638 
1630 
1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
164G 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 

1652  i 

1653  I 

1654  i 


do.. 


do 

Sterling 

Stock  bridge , 

Stonoham 

Stoughton 

Stow 

St  nrbridge 

Sunderland 

Sutton 

Swansea 

Taunton 

do 

do 

do 

Templeton , 

Tewksburj' 

do , 

Topnacld , 


French- American  College 

Hampden  County  Law  Library. . 

High  School 

Historical  Library  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Young    Men's   Christian 
Associations. 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Train- 
ing School. 
School  for  Christian  Workers  . . . 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library ' 

Public  Library I 

Randall  Li  brnry 

Public  Library j 

Sunderland  Library ' 

Free  Library | 

Public  Library ' 

Bristol  County  Law  Library j 

Old  ('olony  Historical  Society I 

Public  Library j 

Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital ' 

Bovnton  Public  Library I 

Ladies'  Social  Circle  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Almshouse  Library 

Town  Library I 


1885 
1813 


18771 


Col 

Law 

Sch 

Y  M.C.A. 


1801    Y.M.C.A.'... 


1885' 
1871, 
1864' 
185'.), 
18741 
1893 
1873 
1869 
1875 
1883' 
1H58 
185.T 
1860 
180  J 
1868 
1847 
1878 
1860 
1875 


Thco  . 
Gen  .. 
(fcn  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
(Jen  .. 
Low.. 
Hist.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
(Jen  .. 
Gen  .. 
State  . 
Gen  .. 


1655  I  Townsend  . 


Public  Library '  18731  Gon  , 


fig 


fib* 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T 
C. 


T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 

T. 


T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


F. 


Fr.(B. 


Fr    B. 

Ft.Ib. 
F.  IB. 
F.  jB. 

F.    B. 

F.  Ib. 

F. 

F, 

F 

F. 

S. 

8.' 
F. 
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1 

> 

o 
la 

9 

Pi 

a;  tU 

ii 

—  a 

el 

111 

Receipta. 

41 

Nane  of  librarian. 

» 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

fl,000 
1.200 

3,958 
1,800 
4,444 
1,000 
1,000 
7.955 
4.900 
2,040 
1,400 

3.950 
30,981 
3,000 
7.049 
3.100 
3,000 
14, 810 

3,000 

1.600 

10.877 

15.921 

1.241 

1,500 

1,371 
16.000 
4.600 
12,000 
1,000 
1,600 
9,735 
3,000 

93,374 
4.100 

1,500 
8.200 
1,898 
1,093 

1,390 

2,375 
6,000 
7,000 
8,395 
6,041 
3.500 
4,500 
2,778 
3,491 
1,733 
5.000 
4.000 
40,540 
2,900 
4,851 
2,724 
4,617 
3,200 
6,892 

2.942 

Dan.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D. , . 
Alice  P   Cooke,  secre- 
tary 

Emma  C.Newhall 

Julia  E.  Webb 

1507 



400 
50 

60 

200 

180 

265 
60 
259 
125 
320 
104 
200 



$100 

200 

""376 

$274 

505 
195 
401 
185 
.305 
550 
264 
350 

1596 

100 
10 

'""'56 
""20 

25 

11,744 

25 
1,350 

1590 

1600 

10,364 
4,800 
2.000 

15.600 

$800 

EmmA  A .  RAker 

1601 

1000    MiflR.T.M.  Dflwiw 

1002 

■ 

' 

Mercy  A.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Flora  A  Halligon. 
G.F.Galo 

1603 

5,000 

1,091 

100 

1604 

1605 

100       150 

3,706 



800 

Mary  J.  Haion,  trustee. 
John  •  Whlteley,  elder 

and  trustee. 
Mabel  £.  Knowlton  .... 
John  &  Hayes 

lOOS 

1607 

'""soo 

155 

4,010 

50 

201 

600 

"266 
10 

7.210 
68,231 

321 

522 

9.417 

125 

422 

1608 

1609 

100 
189 

1610 

5.488 

1  560   Francena  R.  RhaIc 

1611 

1612 

H.  B.  Payne 

1613 

107. 000 

Mi8sS.fi.  Lane 

1614 



1,500 

Jno.  C.  Whiton,  master. 
Clarenco  Hallett 

1615 

1610 

"821 

450 
419 
41 

283 
48 

20,983 
10,752 
4,875 

2,742 

1,200 
1,500 

1.231 

2,262 

75 

1617 

1.000 

Harriot  Stanley 

J.  M.  Billings,  treasurer 
Ellen  Johnson,  super- 
intendent. 
L.  W.  Brown 

1618 

1619 

1620 

105 

A 

13 

25 

3 

23 

500 
10.  000 
13.000 
20,000 

1621 

452 

l.OOOf        35 
700|      100 

Miss  Mary  0.  Nutting.. 
Adelaide  Williams..... 
H.  H.  Browne,  treasurer 

1622 

50 
40 

4,500 
14,000 
1,112 

450 

850 

75 

1623 

1624 

1625 

W.  R.  Farris 

1626 



393 



27.135 
2  600 

3.000 

1627 



E.  L.  Janes 

1628 

3,504 

900 

119, 000 

27.000 

25,735 

60,000 

William  Rice 

1629 

COO 
1,000 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Por 

tcr. 
Z.  Willis  Kemp 

1630 

COO 

400 

500 

500 
2,000 

1631 

Robt.  0.  Morris 

1632 

.. 

1633 

5,500 

4,010 
1,600 

.1111!! 

:::::x 

""260 

02 

125 
134 
170 
50 
229 
195 
150 
134 
i3n 

213 
1&5 

7 

""*i5 
""25 

48 

903 
4,516 

311 

J.T.  Browne,  custodian. 

J.    T.    Brown  0,    dept. 

superintendent. 
M.E.  Shanks 

1634 

1635 

4.800 
5  962 

97 
336 
885 

350 
6,500 

1636 

!!!!!!!!::::::: 

Marv  1).  Peck 

1637 

7:700 

20  145 

26.  835 

11.250 

5.343 

4.  959 

6,422 

1, 524 

1,700 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Wells. . . . 

1638 

M.H.Boyce 

1639 

769 
508 
200 
193 
215 
178 

3,000 
500 

6,406 

"■'i.'266 

Mattio  S.  Hnssey 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Whittemoro . 

1640 

25 

""ioo 

1641 
164?, 

2,266 

Abbio  T.Montague  ... 
Sarah  M.Mills 

1043 

1G44 

3,035       110 
600 

1, 800         25 
t  ««« 

Julia  R.  Wellington 

1645 

1646 

i,  boo  James  E.  Srover 

1,000   Joshua  E.  Crane 

1647 

250 

73,669 

1648 

150 

218 

40 

97« 

1649 

"ioo 

39 
20 

13, 825 
1.021 
0,101 

612 
33 

10,  000 

n.F.Lane 

1650 

MissLizzieE.Hadley  .. 

AmryF.Coggin 

Hebert  B.  Howard 

Dr.  Justin  Allen,  trus- 
tee. 
Frances  J.  Worcester  .> . 

1651 

1652 

'  366       600 

764       210 

'       152 

1653 

0,435 
5,758 

560 
307 

0,522 
500 

1654 

256 

1655 
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1666 
1657 
1858 

1650 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 


1666 
1667 

1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 

1673 
1674 


Location. 


MASS  ACH  USETTS— 

continued. 


Trnpo 

Tufta  College. 
....do........ 


Turners  Falls. 
Tyngsboro.... 

Upton 

Uxbrldgo 

Wakefield.... 

Walpolo 

Waltbam 


....do. 
Ware.. 


Wareham... 

Warren 

Warwick ... 
Watortown . 
Waverley... 


Wayland  . 
Webster.. 


1675  Wellealey. 

1676   do 

1677  Wellfleet . 

1678  AVenham.. 


1679  West  Acton. 

1680  Westboro.... 

1681  I do 


1682  1  WestBoxford 

1683  I  WestBoylston 

1684  ;  West  Bndcewatcr. 

1685  !  WestBrookfield... 

Westfioid 

Weatfonl 

Westhamptou 

Westminster 

West  Newbury . . . . 
West  Newton 


1687 


1689 
1690 
1691 


1692  I  Weston 

1693  I  West  Springfield  . . 

1694  ]  West  Stockbridge  . 
1696  I  WestTisbury 

Weymouth 

Whately 

Whitinsvllle 

Whitman 

Wilbraham 

Williamsburg 


1697 
1698 


1700 
1701 


1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 

1710  I 

1711  ! 

1712  ' 

1713  I 

1714  I 


Williamstown . 

do 

.....do 

Wilmington . . . 
Winchendon... 
Winchester.... 

Winthrop 

Wobum 

Worcester 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Name  of  library. 


Town  Li  brary 

Tufts  College 

Univorsalist    Historical    Li- 
brary Association. 

Montague  Public  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

BeebeTown  Library 

Public  Library 

Kotre  Dame  Training  School 


Public.  Li  brary , 

Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

McLean  Hospital  and  Medical 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


Free  Library 

Wellesloy  College . 

Public  Library 

Public  Library.... 


Citizens'  Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 


Public  Library 

do 

Howard  Seminary 

Merriam  Public  Library 

Normal  School 

Public  Library 

Keunlon  Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

West  Newton  English  and  Clas- 
sical School. 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Tufts  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Wesleyan  Academy 

Willlamaburg  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Public  Library 

Williams  College 

Philotochnlan  Society 

Public  Library 

do. 


g 


P 


Class. 


1893  Gen  . 
1854  Col  .. 
1834   Theo 


1874 
1878 
1873 
1876 
1856 
1876 


1865 
1873 

1891 
1879 
1870 
1868 
1834 

1850 


1881 
1875 
1893 
1857 

1883 
1857 
1848 

1884 
1878 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


American  Antiquarian  Society. 
City  HospiUl  Library 


Clark  XJniversity 
Classical  High  & 


hool 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


1839 
1859 
1866 
1868 
1895; 
18541 

1857 
1854' 
1891' 
1803 
1879' 
1872 
1844 
1880 
1835 
187' 

1874 
1793 
1795 
1872 
1858 
18591 
1885' 
1856' 
1812 
1872 

1889 

]880i 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gon  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Med. 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch., 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Soc .. 


Gen  .... 

Col 

Col.  Soc. 

Gen 

Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 

Gen 

Gen  .... 
Hist.... 
Med.... 


Col. 
Sch. 


18441  Col  . 


si 


Pi 

I.  ME" 

^«8  O 

3  *a  O 


^l 


T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

T. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 


F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B, 

B. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

B. 

F. 

B. 
K. 

F. '  C. 


yr. 
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I 

i 

1 

1 

1' 

•d  u 

IS 

15g 
jj  ©  p 

Books   issned 
for  nse  within 
library.    . 

Heceipts. 

•si 

§1 

II 

Kame  of  ttbrtfian. 

h 

6 

1" 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13     j      14 

15 

16 

17 

181 

1.177 
33,700 
4,000 

4,345 
4,089 
8,210 
8,040 
12,157 
6,760 
»,200 

23.000 
10,882 

1,000 
9.136 
3,160 
23,429 
5,700 

12,374 
3,950 

9.194 

46,500 

1.973 

2,528 

1,100 
9.83i 
1,703 

1,031 
4,77a 
4,000 
6,76^ 
2,560 
8,564 
1,900 
3,400 
2,334 
4.000 

9.923 
6,500 
1,000 
1,086 
17,126 
1,945 
5,602 
9,500 
6,500 
2,378 

3.754 

38.750 

4,500 

2,174 

5,935 

11,198 

3.820 

35.002 

100,000 

1,000 

16.000 

i.oeo 

21,800 

306 

"i,'56o 

19 

80 

409 
1,816 

177 
5,600 

500 
8,912 

300 

$91 

"mooo 

Mrs.  Lanreoft  A.Bjder. 
H.L.Meilen. 

1656 
1657 

Tho«.  J.  Sawyer 

N.P.FarweU 

1658 

250 
96 
100 
345 
382 
300 
240 

1,000 

""io 

14,646 

$550 
94 

754 
116 
365 
2.025 
1,024 
831 

1659 

2.304 

E.L.P©rhain 

1660 

7,901 
12,708 
21,849 
19,420 

60 
6.000 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Sadler . . . 
Nettie  R(!r«Mltm> 

1661 

1,260 
200 

1662 

1,195 

4, 000  Mrs.  H.  A.  Shepard  .... 

1663 
1664 

SistorCreorgiana,  8nper> 
intondent. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bill 

Y.  D.  G  iJmore 

1665 

50,000 
24,714 

7,471 

1,900 

3,709 
1,025 

:^^ 
:  1,273 
•       159 

3,957 
600 

600 
1,566 

600 

4.420 

290 

HO 

' 

1666 

1667 



'io^iii 
"""506 

50 
300 

100 
325 
115 
931 

150 

38 
400 

696 
79i 
108 
213 



'**642 

50 

203 

****66 
12 
67 

Fanny  A.  Sawyer 

Jos.  G.  Hastings 

Clara  A.  Jones  ......... 

1668 

13,922 
3,254 

35,181 
1,600 

5,700 
19,739 

16,422 

389 

5.000 
1,500 
6,051 

16G0 

1670 

6,452 

3,200 

Solon  F  Whitney 

Ed.    Cowles,    M.    D., 
snperintMident. 

1671 
1672 

1,100 

1673 

1,500 
600 

Henry  A.  Blake,  secre- 
tary. 

JnliaF.  Jennings 

LydiaB.  Godfhjy 

Mary  O.  Sparrow 

Bon  J.  H.  Conant,  secre- 
tary. 

1674 

1675 



1676 

4,587 
4.018 

1077 

1678 

1679 

543 

10 

51 
119 

38 

32,06i 

1.918 

i4,i36 

Martha  J.  Eastman 

W.  M.  Day,   assisUnt 

superintendent. 
Kellio  Spofford 

1680 

1681 

834 
0,978 

60 
304 

1682 

304 

1683 

1684 

"**386 

91 

250 

163 

50 
495 

6^ 
175 
198 

30 

507 

'""so 

34 

70 

8 

6.961 

800 

726 

3,000 

Charlotte  E.  Wilbnr 

James  C.  Greenough  . . . 
Carrif*  E.  Read 

1685 

1686 

12,093 

15^ 
6^ 
300 
410 

471 
169 
319 
429 
100 

1,225 
800 
100 
100 

3,568 
1S7 
406 

1,947 

1,100 
88 

496 
4,250 

2,000 
500 

1687 

1,586 
5,000 
10.687 

Goo.  E.  Knight 

1688 



M.  B.  Haper 

1689 

70 

Caroline  Carr 

1690 

...:..!!  1  

Nathaniel  T.  Allen 

BliaabethS.  White 

UantelG.WWto 

Mrs.  Jnlian  WiUiams .. 
E.A.Davi8,M'e«ldent.. 
Caroline  A.  Blanchard . 
Mary  K.  Gould 

Wdi 

9,303 

7.400 

1602 

1603 

250 



"2,000 

35 

167 
817 
108 
214 
351 
1,600 
72 

25 

1,000 
2,951 
61,771 

1694 

100 
589 

1605 

15,000 

1696 

1697 

""'52 

12,579 

36.111 

70O 

400 
1,800 

1,001 

Arthur  F.  Wbitin 

MissKS-Spilated 

1688 

16P0 

266 

1700 

1,350 
8,314 

2,000 
*"48,"o66 

Henry  A.  Biabee^  secre- 
tary. 
Miss  LncyF.  Curtis. .. 
Chas.  H.  Bnrr 

1701 

1702 

17,000 





"*8*350 

""sso 

1,500 

1,250 

1 

135 

270 

561 

355 

1,644 

908 

20 

275 

"**496 

10,260 

24 

1703 

200 
2,923 
22,472 
42,734 
12,250 
54,704 

1704 

150 
1,112 
1,200 

800 

179 
1,112 
1,929 

836 
6,393 

Franoena  A.  Morse 

Thea  K.  Parker,  tmstee 

Cora  A.  Qulniby 

David  Floyd,  trustee . . . 
"VVm.  R.  Cutter 

1705 

""i.'soo 

1706 
1707 

1708 

55,269 

1709 

1710 



60 

4,000 
17 

250 

i,606 

Chas.  A.  Peabody,  su- 
perintendent. 

LouisN.Wilson 

Frances  Whe^r,  prin- 
cipal assistant. 

Rev.  A.  Dufour,  S.  J. .  j. 

1711 

1712 

26 

646 

1713 

4,650 

1714 

' 
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1721 
1722 


1723 


1724 
1725 


1720 
1727 


1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1736 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 

1743 
1744 

1745 

1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 


Location. 


1 

1715 

1UB8ACHUBBTT8  - 

continued. 
Worcestdr .......... 

1716 

do 

1717 

do 

1718 

do 

1719 

do 

1730 

do 

.....do  • 
do . 

do . 


.do. 
do  . 


Wro&tbam.. 
Yarmouth.. 


MICBIOAX. 


Adrian 

do 

do 

Affrioultural  College 

Albion 

do 

do 

Allegan 

Alma 

do 

A.lpona 

AuD  Arbor 

do 

do 

do 


Kame  of  library. 


Diatrkt  Medical  Library 

Free  Publio  Library 

Nelson  Wheeler  Library  of  Wor- 
cester Academy. 

SUte  Normal  School 

Throop's  (Mrs.)  School  for  Young 
Ladles  and  Children. 

Woroeater  County  Horticultural 
Library. 

Worcester  Oounty  Law  Library. . 

Worcester  County  Mo  c  h  a  n  i  c  s  * 
Association. 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital 


Worcester  Polvtechnic  Institute. 
Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity. . 


Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association. . 


do... 

do... 


Battle  Creek. 


Adrian  College. .•.....•• 

Public  School  Library 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls . 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.. 

Albion  College 

Ladiea'  Librarv  Association 

Public  School  Library 

Allegan  Township  Library 

Alma  College 

Public  School  Library 

Publio  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

St  Thomas'  Catholic  Library 

School  District  Library 

Tappan    Presbyterian   Associa- 
tion. McMillan  Hall. 

University  of  Michigan 

Students'  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 
Battle  Creek  Coliogo 


do 

do 

Bay  City 

Bcllevuo 

Benton  Harbor. 


C  AG.  T.R.B. Library 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

BelleTue  Township  Library.. 
Benton  Harbor  College 


a  . 


1822 
1859 
1891 

1874 


1842 


Class. 


Mod. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Sci  .. 


O. 


1842  Law. 
1843.  Gen  . 


1878  Asylum  . 


1868  Col  .. 
1875  Hist. 


1892  Gen 
1866  Gen  . 


1870 
1868 


1857 
1861 
1870 
1876 
1878 
1889 
1888 
1876 
1866' 


Col 

Sch 

A.^B.. 

Col 

Col 

Gen  .... 

Sch 

Gen  .... 
Col..... 

Sch 

Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 


1873  Gen  .. 
1856  Gen  .. 
1891    Theo  . 


1837'  Col 

1891    CoLSoc... 

1875   Col 


1886'  Soc. 
1870'  Gen  , 
1877,  Gen  , 
1846  Gen  , 
1886   Col . 


1751     Benzonia i  Bon  Bonia  College 1891,  Col. 

1752,  BjgRapids Public  School !  1881    Sch. 

1753  Birmingham '  Ladies' Library  Association I  1886  Soc. 

1754  I  Buchanan Buchanan  Tow  nship  Library Gen 

1755  Cadillac High  School Sch. 


1756 
1757 


Calumot  ... 
Cassopolis . 


1758  Charlotte . . 

1759  ' do 

1700  I  Cohlwater . 


.do. 


1761  I 

1762  '  CrystalFalls. 

1763  Detroit 

1764    do 


1765 
1766 


.do. 
do. 


Public  Library 

Library  Association. 


1880  Gen  . 
18711  Soc  . , 


Ladies'  Library  Association 1868,  Soc  . 

Public  Librarv 1894   Gen. 


Gen 
A.&R. 


Clarke  Pnblic'Library I  1881 

State  Public  School  Library |  1874 

Public  School  Library 1893   Sch . 

Detroit  Bar  Library  Association..  I  1807;  Law. 
Detroit  College,  Students' Library   1878   Col, 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School. 
Detroit  Seminary 


Sch 

Sch 


7    t 


C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C 

C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T, 
C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


S.  B. 
F  B. 
...  B. 

L...  B. 
"....  R. 

Fr    B. 

F.    R. 
....  B. 

Fr.   C. 

....  B. 
F.    R. 

F.  jC. 

F.    B. 


...  B. 
F..B. 


Fr.jB. 

....I  B. 


F.  iB. 
F. '  B. 

B 

B. 

B. 

R. 


F.    B. 
....  B. 


F. 


B. 

F  '  B 


!  S. 
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0 

1 

1- 

1^ 

1 

"o  a 

Receipts. 

H 
•«A  0 

1^ 

Kame  of  librarian. 

Ii 

si 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

7.288 

105,000 

2,200 

9,540 
1,750 

3,000 

12,000 
12,150 

2,900 

4,750 
12.000 

2,100 
4,401 

6,000 
12.836 
1.000 
18.000 
10, 470 
2,463 
2.000 
1,000 
14,233 
1,481 
3,163 
3.384 
5,000 
5,112 
6,400 

98,707 
1,500 

2,500 

1,800 

14. 130 

15,966 

],3U0 

1.980 

5.222 
1,800 
1,850 
1,610 
1.200 

3,80a 
1,275 

1,860 
1,600 
13,585 
1.200 

1.000 
8,100 
1,450 

1,000 
1,000 

483 
""*306 

130 

5,203 

150 

3 

764 

30 

187 
178,129 

$630 

31,132 

200 

$9,540 
61.775 
4.000 

A.C.Getcliell.M.D.... 

Samuel  S.  Green 

C.H.  WTiite 

1715 

85,816 

1716 
1717 

Anna  P.  Smith 

1718 

Mary  J.  C.  Throop 

Adin  A.  Hixon 

1719 

200 

100 

3,000 
20,000 

40 

600 
456 

200 

100 
609 

125 
156 

87 
1,515 

350 

250 

1720 

Wm.  T.Harlow,  clerk.. 
Jeannette  P.  Babbitt. . . 

H.M.Jumley,  superin- 
tcDflent. 

Elizabeth  K.  Francis. .. 

F.  L   Hutobins,  presi- 
dent. 

Mftrv  A.  Ktnitli             

1721 

"••  . 


100 

50 
2,057 

100 

12,050 
6,500 

1,200 

1722 

6,199 

1723 

1724 

1725 

12.600 
3,975 

$600 

640 
300 

1726 

6,  666    Rev^Wm.  H.  Mavhnw 

1727 

trustee. 

1728 

52.010 

1,000 



Margaret  F.  Jewell 

1729 

1730 

'"4,"  000 

"i'wo 

'io,*809 

1,012 
489 
109 
200 
115 
401 

226 



2.000 

1731 

B.  S.  Taylor 

1732 

'"266 

5.500 
5.000 

107 
175 
125 
641 
218 
600 
812 

Juliet  B.  Gemberling. . . 

Warren  C.  Hull 

E.A.Ferris 

1733 

10,000 

75 

1734 

1735 

109 

4,833 

628 

12.304 

2,175 

7,613 

""iso 

600 

Lizabetb  B.  Case 

Ralph  C.  Ely 

1736 

1737 

2341      476 

Emily  E.  Oliver 

Mrs  Marie  J.  Root.... 

Rev.  E.  D.  Kelly 

Nellie  S.  Loving 

Ida  C.  Finney 

1738 

83 

1,000 

1739 

1740 

....... 

17,241 
100 

1,000 

••••iib 

1,029 

126 

300 

0,479 
10 

700 

75 
709 
779 
100 

80 

23G 

13.235 

400 

16.000 
400 

100 

150 
761 
3,642 
124 
100 

35 

1741 

8,741 
122,362 

30,000 

1742 

904 

6.469 

Raymoml  C.  Davis 

C.  H.  Winkenwerder... 

A.  W.  Kelley,  A.  M.. 
Ph.D.,M.D. 

F.  P.  Condon,  secretary. 

Fannie  A.  Brewer 

Annio  F.  Parsons 

Mrs.  Frank  Morten 

G.  J.    £df];cnmbe,«  A. 
M.,  Ph.D.,  principal. 

EdsonL.  Whitney 

Esse  Osgood 

1743 
1744 

100 

"'276 

■"25 
138 

1745 

1.000 
42. 770 
46, 030 

1,040 

*"i6,*666 

1746 

321 

1747 

1748 

1749 

_  -  -   

1750 



1 

1751 

600 

1752 

lOOJ        40 
"**266       250 

300 
131 
300 

900 
50 

225 

1753 

*"i66 

4,000 

100 

100 

W.  F.  Runner 

1754 

Geo.  R.  Catton,  super- 
intendent. 
James  James 

1755 

2,400 
30 

150 

1756 

200 

600 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Yost,  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Sherwood 

Sarah  N.WiUiams 

Florence  M.  Holmes 

A.  F.  Murray,  superin- 
tendent. 

Chas.  W.  Mickens 

E.  A.  Norton 

1757 

1758 

1759 

...1 

"i,'o56 

3,666 
150 

60 

.     300 

10 

160 

i*"*** 

18, 408 
500 

1,500 

220 

1,672 

1.749 
100 

1760 

1761 

1762 

.... 

1763 

950 

12 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kemphries. 
S.J. 

1764 

17C5 

!;!ii;!i-""- 

Hattio  B.  Pope,  assist- 
1      ant  principal.             . 

1766 

1 

1 

3gle 
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1767 
17(18 


Looatlcm. 


MiCHioAM— cont'd. 


Detroit . 
.....do.. 


1769   do. 


1770 
1771 


1772 


.do. 
do. 


...do. 


Vame  of  library. 


High  School , 

House  of  Correctiou. 


Poit  Library,  Fort  Wayne . 


1773  do 


1774 
1775 
1776 

1777  I 
1778 

1779  I 

1780  ' 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1790 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 

1801 
180? 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 

18fr7 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 

1816 

1817 
1818 
1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 


Do^agiac 

Eaton  Rapids. 
Escanaba 


Fonton 

Flint 

do 

Flushing 

Grand  Haven.. 

....do 

Urand  Rapids  . 

do 

....do 

...do 

Hancock 

Hastings 

Hillsdale 

....do 

do 

Hollsnd 

do 

Holly 

Honehton 

do 

do 

Howell 

lonm 

.....do 


Public  Library 

Sprtngwells  School  District  Li- 
brary. Ko  1. 

Y.  M  C.  A.  Library,  Railroad  Do 
partment. 

Yoang  Men's  Sodality  of  St 
Joseph's  Church. 

Latbes  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

High  School 


Ladies'  Library  Association... 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf . 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Li  brary  Association . . . 

Akeley  Institute 

Public  School  Library 

Ladies*  Literary  Club 

Law  Library 

Medical  Library  Association. . 

Public  School  Library 

do. 


Iron  Mountain . 

IroDwood 

do 

lahpeming 

JocKson  

do 


High  School 

HiUsdale  College 

City  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Graves'  Library  of  Hope  College. 

Holland  Township  Library 

Ladles  Library 

High  School 

Michigan  Mining  School 

Portage  Township  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

do 

State  House  of  Correction  and 
Ilofomiatory. 

Public  School  Library 

City  Library 

...  .do 

City  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Michigan  State  Prison 


do Public  School  Library 

JonesTille Ladles'  Library  Association  .... 

Kalamazoo Kalamazoo  College 

do Kalamazoo  County  Law  Library 

do '  Ladies'  Library  Association 

....do Michigan  Female  Seminary 

....do Public  Library 

Lake  Linden; Township  Library 

Lansing Industrial  School  for  Boys 


I. 
s 

& 


Class. 


i. 


o 


1861 
1865  Gar 


Sch 

Reform . 


1865;  Gen 
Sch. 


I 


1876  Y  M.C.A 


Soc  . 


1872,  Gen  . 
1882  Gen  . 
1  Sch. 


1869'  Social. 

1854  Sch... 

1855  Gen  .. 
1873   Gen  .. 

Sch... 

18741  Sch... 
1873  Soc... 
1886  Law  .. 
18941  Med.. 
1861  Sch... 
1876  Sch... 

Sch... 

1854  Col... 


I 


1870  (ten R. 

1866  Col '... 

1852  Gen 

18711  Soo ;  R. 

I  Sch !... 

1886  Sci 

.....!  Sch '... 

1875  Gen 

1870  Gen j... 

1873  Reform 


1888  Sch.. 

I  Gen  . 

1888  Sch.. 

1875  Gen  . 

1885  (Jen  . 

1880  Sch.. 


do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Lowell 

Lndington . 


Michigan  School  for  the  BUnd  . 


Michigan  State  Library . 
Public  School  Library. . . 
SUte  Board  of  Health. . . 


....|  Sch 

1874   Soc 

1803'  Col 

1870,  Law 

1853   Soc 

1837,  Gen 

1860  Gen 

1P76  Gen 

....;  A.audR. 


1881  Sch 


School  Library,  District  No.  1 . 

Public  School  Library 

....do 


1826  Gen  . 
1882  Gen  . 
1873   Med  . 

185T  Soh  . . 
1876,  Sch.. 
18861  Sch.. 


0  o 


c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


T. 


T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 
C. 


ra 

I- 

1^ 


T. 
C. 

C. 


r   9 


S.    B. 

S.  '  B. 
F.  B. 
F.    B. 

8.  B. 
Fr.    B. 

F.  I  B. 
8.  I  C. 


F. 

B. 

B. 

6. 

B. 

8 

R. 

F 

B. 

F. 

B. 

8. 

B 

8. 

B. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

8. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

C. 

s. 

B. 

C. 

I 

F. ;  B. 
Fr.  B 
....:B. 
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I 

t 

IS 

if 

Books   issned 
for  use  within 
library. 

Becoipts. 

ii 

1 

Name  of  librarian. 

ti 

J 

38 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

8  1S2 

20 

80 

Eleanor  S.Caa<Iler 

Josepli  Nicholsen.  sap- 

erintendeut. 
Frank  Mclntyro,  first 

lieutenant  and  adjn- 

try. 

1767 

3*300 

1 

1768 

1.000 
188.360 

420 

25 
12,033 

25 

150 
348.400 

1700 

847,224 

$40,526 

$49, 192 

1770 

1,200 

i.oe» 

1,300 

1652 
2,052 
1  600 

1771 

983 

3,799 

2,628 
6,021 
5,000 

145 

107 
458 

J.G.Jenkins.  KB.  Sec- 
retary. 
Bev.J.S.Mies 

Mr».A.BeSboro 

K.  A.  Strong,  secretary  . 
S.  S.  Beggs,   aufieriB 
tendent. 

Ella  M.  Williams 

F.D.Clarke..-. . 

1772 

1778 



52 

1774 

280 

450 

1775 

sao 

106 

24 
65 

200 

1776 

1,100 

4.081          250 

45 
250 

1777 

11.287 

1778 

7.000 
1,500 
1  000 

_  ::::::::i 

1770 

44 

54 

Mrs.H.£.N7e... 

1780 

1781 

a.  123 

1ICA 

11,758 
385 

200 

276 

25 

l,8oi 

1,144 

8,000 

265 

Isabel  M.  Thomson 

Carrie  B.  Jewett 

Mark  Korris . 

1782 

1, 255,        300 

5.400* 

1  625'        ^'^ 

45 
150 

200 

1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 



8,557 
2,953 

■""56 

k... ..... 

Bessie  S.  Nitbam 

41.381 
1.430 
1.650 
8,100 

1.900 
700 

1,300 
250 

326 
120 

182,515 
17.600 

H.Z.  Brock 

17B7 

1786 

4.000 

96 

75 

5,500 

3,000 

660 

$8,600 

John  H.  Wolfe 

1789 

1,000 

1790 

I,  930 

100 
300 
120 
81 

66 

245 
25 
115 
138 

Kate  A.  Kassell 

C.  Doesbunr.  . 

T791 

8,000     1,000 

tooo 

1310' 

100 

1,555 

85 

Albertus  Van  derHaarl 
Edith  li.  Allen    . 

1798 

1794 

tIooo 

11  200 

l.ft'U 

663 
20 

388 

1,021 

1.000 

300 

1796 

i:5!l!!..::::: 

1  000        ino 

200 

B.  Margaret  Sauce 

MissMoIHe  A.BaTt.... 

Hattie  McMuUen 

Geo.Dysingcr,  snperin- 

tendeut. 
T.  W.  Paton 

1797 

75 

1796 

1,700 
2,000 

2.M6 
8,M6 
1,650 

1799 

800 

300 
50 

500 

100 
264 
200 
274 
1,963 
426 

200 
100 

'"'ioo 

750 

500 
600 
850 

1600 

75 

6.500 

4,500 

8,584 

82,171 

25 

1801 

H.  SuBio  Bates 

1862 

350 

Oallio  Mace 

1808 

4,6401        261 

16,144' 

3^000 

E  W  Fiske 

1804 

5,588 
350 

C.F.Waldo 

1605 

Geo.  N.  Howe,  superin- 
tendent. 

18C6 

1,200 
2,574 
^.906 
X«)0 
8,864 
2,000 
22,300 
1,000 
4,000 

1,000 

65,000 
8,000 
8,000 

8,000 
2,500 

i,»d 



1807 

200 
3,087 

"i,'ooo 

500 

1,005 

"2,"000 

100 

44 

70 

100 

26 

20 

1,100 

252 



164 

4.000 
100 
880 

230 

50 
87 

1,050 

109 
155 
200 

Sarah  Sinclair 

1806 

8.  G.Jen  ke 

1809 

200 

Geo.  M.  Buck 

1810 

2 

283 

8.000 
612 

885 

Laura  Wilson 

1811 

1812 

""72 
80 

52,000 
1,200 

48 

8  066 

1613 

250 

m 

Ettchariato  Brule 

J.  E.  St,  John,  superin- 
tendent. 
Vernon  J.  Willey,  prin- 

M.  (Tsiwncer 

Mcs.A.  F.Cady 

Henry  B.  Baker,  secre- 
tory. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Robinson 

Kate  S.  Hutchins 

Lillian  Brownrigg 

1814 

! 

1615 

1616 
mm 

! 

mi 

"ioo 

45 

27,858 
100 

14,000 
20,000 
5,200 

500 

1,100 

1616 



25 

200 

300 



1819 

660 

500 

29 

442 

1820 

.-..!5-iiJ 

1821 
1622 
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Location. 


If ame  of  library. 


I 


Claas. 


•^^M 

M 

?5 

1=^ 

Is 

ii 

5© 

6 

7 

8 

C. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

& 

C. 

C. 

si 

B. 

T. 

.... 

B. 

T. 

r. 

C. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

T. 

F. 

& 

C. 

K 

T. 

F. 

a 

C. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

c. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

I- 

B. 

C. 

s. 

B. 

c 

1 

c. 

s. 

U. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

.... 

C. 

Fr.  1  B. 

C. 

F.,B. 

C. 

S, 

B. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

C. 

B. 

C. 

s. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

. 

C. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

S. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

C. 

F. 

K. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

0. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

y. 

... 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

C. 
T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

c. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

8. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

T. 

Ft. 

B. 

1823 
X824 
1825 
182G 
1827 
1828 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 

1830 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1855 
1850 

1857 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 
1864 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

1880 


MICHIQAN— cont'd. 


Manistiqne . 
Marquette.. 
Marsliall — 

....do 

...do 

Mendon  — 


Menominee 

Midland 

Monroe 

do 

Mount  Clemens. 

Muskegon 

Negaunee 

Niles 

North  Detroit ... 
North  ville 


Norway 

Olivet 

do 

Opechee 

Orchard  Lake. 
Oscoda 


Otsego.. 
Owosso . 


....do 

Pentwater . 
Petoekey . . 


do.... 

Piajnwell . 
Plymouth . 
Poutiac... 
do.-.. 


....do 

Port  Huron. 


do 

do 

Renublic 

Kiogewav 

Sagniaw  *£a8t  Side . 
.....do 


Saginaw  TVest  Side 
...do 


do 

St.  Clair 

St.  Johns 

St.  Joseph 

Sault  Ste.  Mario... 

Sturgis 

Tecumseh 

Three  Kivcrs 


Traverse  Citv  . 
West  Boy  City. 

do 

Whitehall 

Wyandotte  .... 

Ypsilanti 

do 


School  Library,  District  No.  1 . . 

White  Public  Library ,. 

High  School 

Ladies'  Library  Asaociation  . . . 


Public  School  Library .... 
Mendon  Township  Free  Public 
Library. 

Citv  Library 

Public  School  Library 

City  Library 

St.  Mary  B  Academy 

Public  Library 

Hnckley  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Hamtramck  Township  Library. 
Ladies'  Library  Association 


High  School.. 
OliTet  College 


1892  Sch.. 
18911  Gen  . 

Sch.. 

1869,  Gen  . 
1884  Sch.. 
1889  Gen  . 

1873  Gen  . 
Sch. 


1837 
1862 
1891 
1890 
1860 
1880 


Walton  Township  Library . . . 

School  Library 

Michigan  Military  Academy . 
Wood  8  Reading  Koom 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
1888  Soc 


Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch., 
Gen  . 


1847 
1880 


Ladies'  Library  Association 

Ladies'  Library  and  Literary  As- 
sociation. 

Public  School  Library 

Pentwater  Township  Library... 
District  Library 


1877 
1882 


1873 
1867 


G  raves  Normal  School 

Ladies*  Library  Association. 

Union  School 

Eastern  Michigan  Asylum . . 
High  School 


1873 


1868 


O. 


Gen  . 
Soc.. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


Sch 

Gen 

Sch 

Asylum  . 


O. 


18701  Sch. 


Ladies'  Library  Association. 
— do 


Public  Library 

St.  Clair  County  Bar  Library. 

Township  Library 

Hall  Moraorinl  Li brary 

Hoyt  Public  Library , 

Public  Library 


1882|  Gen j  R. 

1865   Gen O. 

;  Gen '  R. 

1888   Law !  R. 

1876   Gen 

1887   Gen I  O. 

1883   Gen O. 

1873   Gen I  R, 


Gennan  Lutheran  Seminary '  Sch. 

Public  and  Union  School  District     1855  Sch  . 
Library. 

Teutouia  Library 

Ladies'  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association. 

City  Librar>' 

Public  Library.: 

Township  Library' 

Publi«*  School  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


1868'  Soc O. 

1869,  Gen L.. 

1871    Gen |  R. 

1880  Gen 

1850,  Sch I... 

1882   Gen i  R. 

1895   Sch I  R. 

1886,  Gen R. 


do  . 


Ladies' Library  Association 1869  Soc.. 

High  School :  Sch.. 

Sage  Public  Library {  1884  Gen  . 

TowushipLibrary 1874  Gen  . 

Public.  Library 1880  Gen  . 

Ladies' Library '  1868  Gen  , 

Public  School  Library I Sch  ., 

State  Normal  School |  1853   Col., 
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^ 

1 

1^ 

Books    issned 
dnring  year 
for  home  use. 

Beceipts. 

*»  a 
a  0 

II 

Name  of  librarian. 

h 

1^ 

» 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

1,278 

"1,624 

200 
756 

'"280 

6,897 
26.608 

$130 
3,867 

W.H.  Hill 

1823 

9,699 

11,658 

$2,887 

Rose  E.  Patenaude 

1824 

1,692 
4,000 

1825 

100 
800 

""'iio 

120 
6.000 
7,369 

20,000 
1,841 
10,371 

871 

200 
668 

1,020 

13 

518 

1820 

1,650 

1,000 

"562 
1.000 

Gertrude  B .  Smi'tli 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Calkins 

Jas.H.  Waltoh 

1827 

!    1,962 

3,864 
1,000 
3,669 
2,927 
2,868 
21,412 
2,000 
2,165 
2,000 
2,000 

1.133 
25,000 

1,191 

2,020 
10,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1828 

200 

1829 

Mrs.  L.H.Wood 

Miss  A.  E.  Yardley 

1830 

400       212 

4.700 

1831 

""706 

*"'6o6 

88 

254 

1,004 

10 
100 

1832 

"368 
""52 

29,735 

60,817 

5,000 

2,000 

*"M72 

25 

450 

500 
982 
250 
100 


540 
5.189 
250 
205 
67 
479 

"$75."  666 

Stella  A.  Widing 

Julia  S.  Wood 

N.J.Foley 

J.D.  Schiller 

Michael  a.  Kullman... 
Presidentof  Ladies'  Li- 
brary Association. 

1833 
1834 
1835 

1836 

100 
40 

1837 

100 

5,326 

1838 

1839 

1,200 
181 

150 

1.916 
133 

15,000 

Joseph  L.  Daniels 

M.  A.  Hance.  town  clerk 

1840 

184L 

1842 

500 

200 

J.  Sumner  Rogers 

Edwin  F.  HoGnes,  sec- 
retary. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Hains 

Georgia  E.  Colt,  secre- 
tary. 

E.  T.  Austin. principal. 

D.J.  HaUtead,  clerk.... 

W.  M.  Andrus.  super 
intendent. 

M.  0.  Graves 

1843 

500 

200 
50 

50 

"**i66 

100 

100 

75 
92 

50C 

189 
217 

125 
140 

1,500 

1844 

12 

900 
4.993 

2,000 

900 

1845 

'■    2.800 

1.000 
1,760 
1.300 

1,000 
1,707 
1,200 
1,671 
2,000 

2,400 
3.900 

2,500 

f.Z 

1,500 
24.000 
U,163 

1,000 
8,125 

1,825 
1,700 
2,662 
2,081 
1,500 
5,500 
1,800 
4,816 

1,600 
2,000 
25,000 
1,124 
3,166 
4.300 
2,532 

16.150 

1816 

300 

""366 

1847 

250 

100 
73 

1848 

20 

1849 

1850 

1,707 

1,707 

85 

.31 

1.000 

250 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Clement 
J.  A.  Beddow 

1851 

1852 

""206 

150 
100 

2,000 

,T,  TC,  r.fiphafn , 

1853 

F.  E.  Converse,  super- 
intendent. 
Mrs  C  P  Stewart 

1854 

1855 

125 

800         50 

220 
1.407 

2.666 

Helen      W.     Farrand. 

1856 

75 

12,500 

400 

1,128 

president 
Anna  A.  Man  waring..  - 
Rose  Sullivan 

1857 

400 

1858 

2fif> 

300 

*   *  366 

156 

4.000 

1.555 

1859 

12 

400       458 
477       320 

1,139 

2,566 

50,000 

T.  H.  Temple,  president 

Harriet  H.  Ames 

Wm.   F.  Denfeld.  sec- 
retary. 

1860 

39, 032 
361 

"i,'666 

1861 

22 

40,868 

1862 

1863 

..    1        125 

36,500 
250 

1,200 

600 

Edith  A.  Barnard 

Ama  Rose 

1864 

150 

1865 

' 

i ■ 

Grace  K.Jenks 

^866 

:::::::r"i^ 

100       255 
200           6 

1,000       300 
.......        115 

2. 592       253 

^^ 

""56 
40 

3,574 
6,002 
3,500 



199 

242 

50 

1.200 
489 

1.966 

100 

300 

1867 

Geo.  W.  Loomis 

Joanna  Kemn.......... 

1868 

1.500 

"1*266 

443 

1,667 

1869 

1870 

.... 





is,  666 

17,907 
2,476 

Gertrude  J.  Huey 

E.  B.  Linsley.  president 

of  board. 
Mrs.  0.  P.  Carver 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

600'  ^  noo 

WW 

130 

36, 727 
9,100 

6.402 

""i56 
300 

4.071 
183 
433 
426 
184 

1875 

""ioo 

536 

110 

80 

166 

208 

1,072 

Mrfl.  Helen  D.  Hedges.. 
F.  E.  Welsh .  secretary . . 
Mrs.  L'lcy  B.  Loomis. .. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  super- 
intendent. 
G.M.  Walton 

1870 

80 

1877 



■■■■;o 

6,65i 
1,221 

38,000 

1878 

450 
96,000 

100 

1879 

1880 
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PubUc,  society f  and  Bchool  librariea  in  He  Vtii^ 


Location. 


MINNESOTA. 


1881  I  AlbertLea 

1882  Alexandria 

1888  I  Austin 

Jiluo  Earth  City. 


ColtocevUie.. 

Duluth 

do 

do 

Fairmont 

Faribanlt 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fergus  FaUs. 

Glencoe 

Uamline 

Hastings  ..... 

LuTemo 

Mankato 

do 

do 

Minneapolis . 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Montevideo . 
Moorhead... 

do 

NewUlm.... 
Northiield.., 

do 

do 

do 

Owatonna  ... 


do 

Red  Wing 

do 

Kedwood  Falls. 

Rochester 

do 

do 


....do.... 
St.  Cloud  . 

do... 

do.... 

....do.... 


St.  James.. 

St.  Joseph . 
St  Paul.... 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Name  of  libmry. 


AlbertLea  College 

High  School 

Library  Association 

Public  School  Library 

St.  John's  University 

Central  High  School. 

Duluth  Bar  Library  Association . 

Public  Library 

do 

High  School 

Public  Library. 

School  for  the  Deaf 

Seabnry  Di\inity  School 

Shattuck  Scho<d 

High  School 


Stevens  Seminary 

Hamline  University...,. 

Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

Hiffh  School 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 

State  Normal  School 

Augsburg  Seminary  (Idun  Li- 
brary). 

Guaranty  Building  Company 
Law  Library. 

Minneapolis  Bar  Association  Li- 
brary. 

Xe w  York  Life  Law  Library 

Public  Library 

Stanley  Hall 

Teachers'  Library 

University  of  Minnesota 

Medical  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School  Li brary 


I 


1885 
1885 
1889 


1857 


1889 
1890 
1883 


State  Normal  School 
Tuniveroin  Library 

Carle  ton  College 

Goodsell  Observatory  Library. . . . 
Public  School  Library 

St.  Olaf  College 

High  School 


Pillsbury  Academy 

High  School 

State  Training  School.. 
Public  School  Library.. 

German  Library 

Hich  School 

PuWic  Library 


1866 


Rochester  State  Hospital 1 880 

High  School 1876 

Minnesota  State  Refumiatory. 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room  1672 

State  Normal  School 


1875 
180C 
1858 
1866 
1892 

1880 
18S4 
1B84 
1891 

"i895 
18C9 
1876 

1690 

1683 

1800 
1880 
1890 
1803 
1809 
1880 


1875 
1888 
1858 
1867 
1876 


1874 


Class. 


Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Col... 
Sch... 
Law.. 
G«n  .. 
G«a  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Theo  , 
Sch.,. 
Gen  ., 


Sch 

Col 

Gen 

Gen 

Sch 

Gen 

Sch 

Col.  Soo. 

I.AW 


1809 
18901  Sch  . 


Law .. 

Law .. 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Col  ... 
Me<l.. 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Col  ... 
Scien  . 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
Sch... 

Sch... 

Sch. 

Sch- 


8  • 

**  bs 


R. 


1872 


Public  School  Library. 


St.  Joseph's  Library 

Bald^iu  Scmiiwry 

Cleveland  High  i>chool. 


Edward  Neill  Library  of  Mac- 

alester  College. 
HlghSchooL.r. 


Gen. 
Sch. 
Gen. 


Asylum  , 

Sell 

A.&R... 

Gen 

Sch 


1878  Sch. 

18®  Gen 
1853!  Sch. 
1886'  Sch. 

1885   Col  . 

1875   Sch.. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 

a 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 


c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 


C. 
C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 


Fr. 
S. 
F. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
S. 

s. 

Fr." 


■g5 


...  R- 

S.IB. 

F.  |b. 


F.    B. 


S.    B. 


S.    »• 
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States  of  1,000  volumes  and  aver  in  1896 — Continued. 


i 

a 

I 

1 

1^ 

r 

0  «  Si 

OB  >»o 

pi 

if. 

Kooeipts. 

g| 

Name  of  librarian. 

3t 

f 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1,500 
1.200 
2,900 
1,050 

ll.OOO 
1,500 
6,000 

20,842 
1.400 
1,000 
5,000 
1,563 
8,000 
3,000 
1.000 

2,600 
6,000 
4,900 
1,612 
1,000 
2,806 
5,000 
1,500 

10,000 

9,500 

12,000 

84,000 
1.800 
6,000 

39.900 
1,0,35 
1.525 
3.500 
2,000 
2.000 

12,500 
1,300 
1,500 
1.410 
1,600 

2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1.469 
3.469 

1,000 
1,000 
1.681 
3,639 
3,980 

1.350 

1,500 
1,000 
1,122 

0,000 

2,800 

500 
50 

""*206 

2,000 

14 

50 

*"'"506 
100 

12 

lis 

xoo 

350 

125 

125 

4,610 

125 

8 

13 

156 

150 

200 

150 

600 

180 
25 

""i2 

100 

$100 

$100 
400 
206 
42 

1881 

J.  E.  Phillips  v.". 

1882 

2,590 
1,125 

1,500 
700 

* 

::::::::; 

Mrs.H.H.^ent *.. 

V.  R.  Wasson,  superin- 
tendent. 
Alexius  Hoffmann 

1883 

20 

1884 

1885 

1 

$400 

1880 

MyxtiiM.  Hicks 

Anffio  Neff 

1887 

354 
12 



122,845 

12, 459 
350 

12.899 

860 

15 

62 

1888 

Miss  Minnie  Bird 

G.  M.  Wilcox,  principal. 

Mr8.T.A.D«vi» •.. 

Louis  C.Tuck 

1889 

725 

1890 

2,820 



1891 

1892 

125 

1,200 

Alford  A.  Butler 

Miss  C.  L.  Dudley 

C.  A.  Ballard,  superin- 
tendent. 
E.£.McIntire 

1893 

1894 

40 

1,500 
5,000 

270 
400 

1895 

1,000 

1896 

' 

1897 

2.000 
600 

200 
U7 

v.v.v. 

**66 

4.200 
6,538 

t 

250 
315 

1898 

300 

Mrs.  "W.  N.  Davidson . . . 

1899 

1900 

808 



32,354 

2,000 

2,080 

Minnie  McGraw 

P.  L.  Searing,  clerk 

1901 

1902 

23 
300 
282 

73 

1903 

Goo.  K.  Belden 

1904 

2,850 

£d\r.  S.  "Waters 

1905 

Jessie  T.  Morgan 

James  K.  Hosmer 

1006 

1,000 
""206 

"i,*666 
""566 

*"*'io6 

75 

11,197 

100 

300 

3,050 

11 
420 
200 
500 

47 
400 

""266 
108 

67 

450,588 

250,000 

49,492 

67,236 

200,666 

600 

1907 
1908 

20 
300 

""'25 

Blanche  Grimshaw 

Wm.W.  Folwell 

Mary  Edith  Brown 

Margaret  E.  Webb 

John  F.  Giles 

1909 

1910 

2,470 
6,400 

1911 

803 
300 

378 
300 

1912 

' 

1913 

;::::::::::::: 

L.  C.  Lord 

1914 

200 

Edward  Petrv 

1015 

9,750 

14,000 

C.H.Cooper... 

1916 

100 

***ioi 

Wm.W.  Payne,  director 
E.G.Adams 

1917 

3.500 
740 

500 

1918 

193 
50 

123 

O.G.  Felland 

1019 

996 

50 

L.  H.  Ford,  superintend- 
ent. 

1920 

1921 

200 

1,000 

110 

100 

Miss  Henrietta  Richter. 

1922 

•  200 
200 

80 
40 

1,000 

1,000 

10 

96 

151 

100 
50 

40 
100 
25 

"**i6 

""M25 

100 
600 

1923 



J.  L.  Torrens 

1924 

Robt.  Riebe,  trustee.... 
Mabel  E.  Peek 

1925 

4,476 
16,542 

1,000 
800 

1926 

700 

10,909 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Edgar,  secre- 
tary. 
Arthur  F,  Kilbourne. . . 
S.S.Parr 

1927 

1928 

•xm 

250 

1929 

_ -?:. 

1930 

*"*306 
150 

347 
300 

120 

50 

10 
50 

16,202 

1,200 

1,585 

Mrs.  M.E.  Brick 

Geo.    R.     Kleeberger, 
president. 

M.  H.  Manuel,  superin- 
tendent. 

Si-sters  of  St.  Benedict. . 

C.J.  Backus 

1931 

1932 

100 

1933 

.  ■' 



400 



1934 

90 
400 

1935 

60 
200 
200 

85 
600 
60 

16 
75 



860 

S.A.Farnsworth,  prin- 
cipal. 

James  Wallace,  profes- 
sor of  Greek. 

M.  J.  Newson,  teacher 
English  literature. 

1936 

1937 

1938 
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1089 

1940 

1941 
1942  I 
1943 
1944 

1945  ' 

1946  i 


LooatioD. 


Name  of  library. 


iiiXNESOTA— cont'd . 
St.  Paul 


...do. 

...aXo. 
....do. 
...do. 
...do  . 
..  .do. 
....do. 


1947  St.  Peter 

1948  Sank  Center. 

1949  I  StUlwater.... 
1960  I do 

1951  I  Wabasha... . 

1952  I  Waseca 


1953  1  Willmar . 
19&4  Winona.. 
1955  I do... 


1950 

1957 

1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
19G3 
1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1960 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 

1986 


1987 
1988 
1089 

1990 
1991 
1902 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Agrlcnltnral  CoUege 

Bay  St.  Loois 


Bine  Mountain . 

Byhalia 

Clinton 


....do 

...do 

...do 

Columbus  . 


do 

Crystal  Springs. 

Daleville 

Edwards 

Harpersville.... 

Hebron 

Hoi  Iv  Springs... 

Houston 

Jackson 

....do 


...do 

Lexington . 
Natchez  ... 
....do 


Minnesota  Historical  Society 1849 

Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health.   1872 


•a 
a 

S 

« 


Public  Library 

St.  Paul  Seminary.. 
State  Law  Library. . 
Stry  ker  Seminary . . 
Vioitatlon  Convent. 
Y.M.C.  A.  Library. 


Gnstavus  Adolphus  College. . 
Bryant  Library  Association.. 

Library  Association 

Public  School  Library...^.... 
Ladies'  Library  Association.. 
Public  School  Library 


Willmar  Seminary 

Free  Public  Library.. 
State  Normal  School . 


.  li  Agricultural  and  Me. 
Chan  leal  College. 
St.  Stanislaus  Cmlege 


Blue  Mountain  Female  College. . . 

Waverly  Institute , 

Lesbian  Society  of  Hillman  Col 

lego. 

Mississippi  College 

Henuonian  Society 

Philomathean  Society 

Mississipni  Industrial  Institute 

and  College. 

Public  Library 

Graded  School  Library 

Cooper  Huddleston  CoUese 

Southern  Christiau  Institute 

Harpersville  College 

High  School 

Kust  University , 

State  Normal  School 

Mississippi  Normal  College 

Millsaps  College 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 

Mississippi  State  Library 

Lexington  Normal  College 

Cathedral  Commercial  Sdiool. . . . . 
Fisk  Memorial  Library 


Oxford Union  Female  Collece 

Pontetoc Chickasaw  Female  College. . . 

Port  (libson ,  Chamberlain  Hunt  Academy. 

Tougaloo Tougnloo  University . 

University , 

Westside 


rale. 


Arcadia 

Ashley 

Bouneterre . 

Boonville... 
Brunswick  . 
Caledonia... 


University  of  Mississippi 

Alcoru  Agricultural  andMechan- 

ical  College. 
Oakland  Normal  Institute 


TTrsulino  Academy 

WaUou  Historical  Library 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  Free 

Library. 
Kemper  Family  School  Library.. 

Library  As.HOCiatlon 

Bellovue  Collegiate  Institute 


1861 


1849 


1873 
1856 


Class. 


Hist.. 
Stato  . 


Gen 

Theo 

Law , 

Sch 

Sch 

y.M.CA 


1876  Col  . 
18791  Gen 


1868 
1801 
1871 
1870 

1883 
1805 
1858 


1880 

1854 

1873 
1880 
1853 

1862 
1853 
1652 
1886 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  , 
Sch.. 

Col.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 


Col. 
Col. 


Col 

Sch 

CoL  Soc. 


Col 

Col.  Soc. 
Col.  Soc. 
Col 


1873'  Gen. 
1894!  Sch . 
....  Col. 
1884'  Sch . 
1873  Sch. 
1889'  Sch. 
1868;  Col  . 
1871,  Sch. 
....|  Col. 
1892  Col  . 
1850   Sch. 


1838.  State  . 
....!  Col... 

1  Sch... 

1883.  Soc... 

1854;  Col... 
1862   Sch... 

Gen . . . 

Col... 

Col... 
Col  ... 

Sch... 


1849 


1877 
1855 
1883 


Sch.. 
Hist . 
Gen  . 


Sch.... 
Gen  ... 
Sch.... 

Digitized  by 


T. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
State. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 
C. 


SUte. 
C. 


C. 


C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


8 


C. 


T. 


C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 


Ft.  B. 


8.  IB. 

F.  .- 

F.   B. 


C. 
C. 

c. 


R.        C. 

;Gaog 


':Jj: 

F.   B' 


0-r. 
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1 

1 

11 
11 
1^ 

•SSs 

III 

Books   isened 
for  nse  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

Name  of  librarian. 

l' 

i 
© 

1^ 

o 

lO 

1 

1.272 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

25,330 
1,017 

41,000 
4,500 

26.000 
1,000 
1.200 
2,000 

7.000 
3,088 
7,357 
5,000 
3,159 
1,000 

5.800 

0,000 

1,500 
1,500 
1,200 

2.000 
2,700 
1.915 
1.200 

2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
8,000 
2,000 
3.2SO 
1.500 

85,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 

1.000 
l.«00 
1,800 
3,500 

14,000 
2,855 

1,050 

1.150 
1,875 
2,400 

2.000 
2,400 
1,200 

31,207 
882 

2-151 

18,000 

$6,000 

Chasi^N.  Hewitt,  M.D., 

secretory. 
Helen  J.  McCaine 

1939 

'   r"" 

1940 

3.164 

219 

186, 336      51  «20 

$14,217 

15, 312 

1941 

1    ' 

' 

1942 

j  1,500 

7,000 

C  A.  Gilman... 

1943 

1914 

..  .     1     

1945 

500 

G.  H.  Gamble,  general 

secretary. 
J.  S.  Carlson............ 

1946 

3.000 

200 
348 
279 

100 

500 

810 
551 
678 

1947 

10,874 
3,872 
1,800 

551 

L.  It.Barto 

1948 



1949 



1950 

1 

::::::': 

61 
140 

50 
2,779 

Rose  ■Whitini? 

1951 

50 

lOOj        60 

"*io6    *ioo 

1,266              800' 

Lafayette  Bliss,  super- 
intendent 
N.  J  Houg 

1952 

1963 

65.104 

1.048 

2,596 

Jcannotte  A.  Clarke.  *. . . 
Frances  A.  Elmer 

G.  C.  Ci'eelman 

Brother  Celestin.  secre- 
tary. 

1054 

1955 

4,275 
500 

625 
200 
nn 

225 

8,700 

600 
350 
150 

1966 

800 

1057 

1958 

200J          8 

i;.'.;  *;; 

1959 

1 

1 



Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rice 

A.  J.  Aven 

I960 

1 

1 

1 

1961 

450 

"'200 

150 
60 
300 

100 
208 

Alex.Donell 

1962 

m 

W.  H.  Horton 

1963 

500 

25 
aftA 

30 

100 
300 



Robert  Fraser.  . . 

1964 

1,200 

Gen.  Wm.  N.  Hnnroe. . . 
T.L.  Trawick 

1965 

500       250 

1966 

6,000 
lOO 

'     '     1 

1067 

J.  B.  Lehman,  president 
F.B.Woodley.A.M.... 
G.  H.  Brnnson,  A.  B 

1968 

1.600 

2 
130 

1909 

1970 

1 

1971 

1,000 

100 

50 

250 

E.  D.Miller,  president.. 

1972 



1973 

3.000 

350^        75 

239 

$550 

W.L.Weber 

1974 

P.  Fairly,  superintend- 
ent. 

1975 

1.500 

600 

950 

1976 

1977 



1978 

600 
800 

05 
50 

50 
200 



436 
60 

Miss  M.  B.  Montgom- 
ery, secretary. 

A.S.Maddox 

Hugh  C.  Rollins 

1979 

1980 

200 

1981 

566 
100 

1,000 
3.300 



100 
1,000 

1982 

Frank  G.  Woodworth, 

president. 
R.  B.  Fulton,  chancellor. 
Joseph  Anderson 

1983 

150 

200 
194 

700 

1P84 

955 

1985 

1986 

600 
26 

18 
130 

1987 

130 

£36 

40 

A.  R.  Cobum,  principal. 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co 

1988 

1989 

1990 

600 

151 


85 


210 

F  S.  Saaso 

1991 
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Looatton. 


Isamo  of  library-. 


ClMS. 


2^ 


^S 


&2S 


QQ 


1903 
1994 

1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1909 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 

2004 

2003 
200G 

2007 
2008 
2009 
2010 
2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 
2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 

2021 

2022 

2023 

2024 

2025 

2026 

2027  I 

2028 

2029  i 


MISSOURI— cont'd. 


Cameron. 
Canton ... 


Mltsonri  TVesleyan  College . 
Chriatiau  University 


do 

Cape  Girardeau. 
do 

CarroUton 

Carthago 

Chillicothe 

Clinton 

do 

do 

CoUego  Mound . 


Colanibia. 
.....do.... 


Meridian  Lodge,  1. 0. 0.  F 

Miasonri  State  ]Normai  School.. 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Public  School  Library 

do. 


Ezoolsior  Springs . 

Fannington 

Fayette , 

do 

Florissant 

Fulton 

do 

Glasgow 

Greenfield , 


2031 
2032 


Hannibal 

Harrison  ville 

Iberia 

Indyiendence 

Jefferson  Ikuraoks . 

Jefferson  City 

Jennings 

Joplin 

Kansas  City 

Kidder 

Kirksville 

Lagrange 

Lamar 


Lexington . 

do..... 

Liberty. 


2033  !  Marshall. 


2034  I do 

2035  I  MaryviUe., 

2036  Mexico.... 


2037 


I 


.do. 


2038  I  Xcosho  . 


do.. 

Noyada . 
.....do  .. 


2039 
2040 
2041 

2042 
2043 
20U 
2045 
204C 
2047 

2048 
2049 

2050 


Otterville... 
ParkvilJo.. 
Plattsbnrg. 
Portland — 

Rolla 

St.  Charles. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


liazelton  Public  School  Library. 

Bainl  College 

Clinton  AcMtom^v 

Public  School  Library 


MoGee  College  Library . 


1881 


1885 
1874 
1843 
1886 
1888 
1890 


Stephens  College  Library 

University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
soud. 

Wyman  School  Library 

BarroU's  Circulating  Library . . . 

Central  College 

Howard-Payne  College 

St.  Stanislaus  Seminary 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf.... 

"Westminster  College 

Lewis  Library 

Ozark  College 


1876 
1840 

1887 
1802 
1868 
1880 
1823 
1855 


1868 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Iberia  Academy , 

Public  Library 

Woodland  College 

Post  Library , 

Missouri  State  Library . . 

St.  Lonis  Seminary 

High  School 

Public  Library 

Kidder  Institute 

State  Normal  School ..... 

La  Grange  College 

Public  Sdiool  Library. . . 

Central  Female  College  - 

Hie  h  School 

William  Jewell  College. . 
Missouri  Valley  College. 


1890 
1894 


1835 


1878 
1884 
1872 

1858 
1887 

1875 


Public  St^hool  Library 

Mnry  ville  Seminary 

Blanton  Public  School  Library. 

Hordiu  College 


Public  School  Library. . . . 

Soarritt  College  Societies. 

High  School 

Public  School  Library. . . . 


Otterville  College . . 

Park  College 

Plattsburg  College . 


1849 
1800 

1881 
1891 
1880 

1873 

1887 

1888 

1884 


St.  Mark's  School. 

Srhool  of  M  inc8 

Public  School  Library. 


1875 
188: 


Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Charles    Borromob   Catholic 

Librarv. 
St.  Charfes  College 


1871 
1860 


1818 
1850 


Col  . 
C^l. 


LO.O.F.. 

Sch 

Col 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen 

Col 

Sch 

Seh 


C. 
C. 


C. 


1896t  Col. 


Col. 
Col. 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Col. 
Col. 
Sch.. 
Col. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 

Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch. 
Gen  . 
Sch. 
Gar.. 
Gen  . 
Sch. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 

Col., 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Col  ., 

Sch.. 
(Jol  . . 
Sch.. 

Col.. 

Sch.. 

Col.. 
Sch. 


Sch. 

Col. 
Col  . 
Col. 
Sch.. 
Col . 
Sch. 

Col  . , 
Geu  , 

Col  . 


C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


O. 


C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


Govt. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 

c. 


c. 

c. 
c. 

0. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

c. 

C.  1 


Ft. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


«^"1 .>ST^.  \^.     T       • 
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Fr. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

B. 

S. 

C. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

B. 

Fr. 

R. 

B. 

S. 

B. 
R. 
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•3 

i 

1 

•si 

ill 

III 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

Si 

si 
|| 

Kamo  of  librarian. 

0 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

1,285 
1,000 

2,500 

tsoo 

12.000 
1,200 
3.900 
7.500 
3,000 
1.000 
1,300 

1,000 

1.000 
21.000 

1,126 

1.200 
6,000 
1,000 
8.000 
1,280 
6.300 
2.000 
1,000 

6.000 
1,124 
1,000 
1,325 
1,200 
1,400 

30,000 
3,300 
1,100 

25,000 
1,500 
4,100 
4,000 
1.200 

1.000 
1,000 
0.216 
2,017 

1.173 
1.200 
1,200 

1.000 

1,000 

2.000 
2,000 
3.196 

1.000 
7,000 
3.150 
2,500 
3.00O 
2.750 

5.000 
2,000 

1,000 

500 
1,200 

120 

Chas.W.  Beed 

C.   Lookhart,   Ph.  D., 

president. 
N.D.Starr 

200 

300 

200 

1200 
00 

♦IB,  000 

1903 

....... 

400 

1994 

1096 

300 
50 

200 
60 

25 

..  .. 

t 

1906 

130 

100 
34 

L.  W.  Rader...!  ! 

1997 

200 
100 

50 
60 

B.  K.Chase 

1998 

0,376 

Annio  M.  Broaddna. . . . 

1900 



t 

2000 

1 1 ::;.;.:. 

2001 

100 

165 

4.000 

200 

C.  B.  Reynolds,  snper- 
iiitcndont. 

J.  B.  Creighton,  presi- 
dent. 

G.M.Christian 

J.  W.  Monser 

2003 

'28.'o66 

"2,"  000 

100 

1,000 

15 
6,700 

3 

*2;750 

300 

», 

1 

2004 
2005 



7,600 

450 

Leslie  Bates .... 

2006 
2007 

200 
10 
130 

150 

Charles  E.  BarroU 

R.  T.Bond 

100 

350 

20 



2000 
2010 
2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 
2015 

2016 
2017 
2018 
2019 
2020 
2021 
2022 
2023 
2024 
2025 

100 

H.  I>.  Groves,  president. 
F.  Hagoroann,  rector.. . 

100 

60 





915 



200 

50 

■"166 
1,000 

150 
10 

500 

25 

1.547 

350 

Mra  J.  G.Trowbridge. 
Edwin  W.  Doran,  prcs- 

idcDt. 
Robt,  Elliott,  president. 
Margaret  Voile 

42,500 
1.050 

$1,850 

1,960 
129 

134         20 
200       200 



G.  Byron  Smith 

W.L.C.  Palmer 

Geo.  S.  Bryant 

...1 



202 

418 



150 
10 





::: :..: 



1,287 

Chas.  E.  Datton 

J  W.  Zeverlr 

2,'666 



2,*66o 

B.T.Blewett,LL.D.... 

'..*.i:::::: 



!  1,928 

60O 1      100 

01,331 

176.665   11,593 

12,601 

Carrie  W.Whitney 

G.  M.  Shaw,  principal . . 

C.E.R089..: :..... 

.Tero  T.  Muir,  president. 
W.  H.  Martin,  superin- 
teudent. 

2026 
2027 
2028 
2029 

2030 
2031 
2032 
2033 

2034 

1,600 

2,000 

300 

320       260 

600       500 

40tt        50 

4,220 
1.000 
3,800 

1 

260 
150 
140 

3,000 

1 



1 

6,500 
2.000 

634 

1,000 

250 

347I      300 

10,000 

750 
300 

100 

Chas.  Leo  Smith 

Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D., 

president. 
T.  E.  Siwncer 

200 

....... 

84 

117 

473 

1,423 

Geo  E  Monrn 

2035 
2036 

2037 

2038 

2030 

36'        5() 

131 

70 

382 

675 

D.  A.  McMillan,  super. 

tendent. 
A.   K.   Yancey,  presi- 

dont. 
J.  M.  Stevenson,  super- 

tendent. 
C.C.Wood 

3,000 

100 


420 

078 

436 

260 

1 

2040 

1,000 

203 

100 

3.175 

235 

W.  J.  llawkins,  super- 
intendent. 
R  A  Grovo 

2041 

2042 

700 

1001          M) 

5,000 

L  M  McAfee 

2043 

500'        &6I        40 

J.  W.  Ellis,  president... 

F.  E.  Alleyne,  rector 

T.L.  Rnbey 

2044 



2045 

1,200 
300 

500 

150 
175 

12 

300 
25 

600 
4.500 

288 
210 

100 

2040 

5W 

200 



G.  W.  Jones,  superin- 
tendent. 

2047 
2048 

' 

Rev.  Jas.  H.  Menffels . . . 

v«^ 

2049 
t2050 

200 

I 
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PuhJic,  BodeUjf  and  Bchool  libraries  in  the  Untied 


Location. 

Xamo  of  library. 

1 

1 

Chiss. 

is 

O 

111 
1*^ 

«  g 

si 

i! 

ye 

1 

xissouRi—cont'd. 
St.  Josenh  .* 

9 

3 

1853 

1890 
1889 

1890 
1807 

1882 
1857 
1877 

4 

5 

• 

7 

B. 

& 

R. 

-R 

2051 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . . . 
Free  Pii  ulic  Library 

Sch 

c. 

T 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

'¥.' 

2052 

do 

Gen 

Law 

R. 

2053 

2054 
2055 

do 

do 

German -American   Bank  Bnild 

ing  Company's  Law  Library. 

High  School... 

Sch 

do 

St  Joseph  Commercial  College. . . 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Academy  of  Science 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Bibliothek  des  St.  Lonia  Turn 
Vcrein. 

Bishop  Robertson  Hall 

ChrisUan  Brothers  College 

Concordia  College 

Concordia  Tum-V'erein 

Col 

...1. 

205C 
2057 

do 

St.  Loois 

Y.M.C.A 

Scien 

Sch 

rV 

2058 

StLoais.  SUtionD. 
St.  Lonis 

2059 

1856 
1874 

iaso 

1875 
1850 

Gen 

20C0 

do 

Sch 

2061 
2062 
2063 
2004 
2065 

do 

Col 

.do 

Theo 

Ft. 

Ft.' 

Ft. 
S. 
F. 
F. 

a 
c. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 

::;;:do.... :.;:.!.... 

Soc 

Theo 

R. 

do 

Eden  CoUeee 

Edncationiu  Institute 

Engineers'  Clab  Library 

do 

1879 

Sch '     - 

2066 

do 

Scien 

Theo 

R. 

2067 

....  do 

Kenrick  Seminary 

Law  Library  Association 

Missoari  Botanical  Garden 

Missouri  Historical  Society 

Missoari  School  for  the  Blind 

1893 
1838 
1889 
1866 

2068 

do 

Law 

2069 

....  do 

Scion 

2070 

do 

Hist 

Sch 

O. 

2071 

do 

2072 

do 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

1868 
1865 
1867 
1840 
1846 
1829 
1860 

1852 
1853 
1876 
1893 

1873 
1894 

1889 

I.O.O.F.. 

Gen 

Law 

R. 
R. 

c. 

T. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 

c. 

T. 

c. 

Fr. 
F. 

8.* 
Fr. 
Ft. 

fV 

S. 
Fr. 

S. 

B. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
B. 
C. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 

2073 

do                .  ... 

Pubho  Library 

2074 

do 

St,  Lonis  Law  School 

2075 

do 

St.  Louis  Medical  College 

Mod 

2070 
2077 

do 

do 

St  Louis  Mercantile  Library 

St  Louis  University 

Mer 

Col 

Soc 

Sch 

0. 
O. 
O. 

2078 

do 

Young  Men's   Sodahty  Li. 
brary. 
Ursulino  Academy 

2079 

do 

2080 

do 

Washington  Universty 

Col 

2081 

do 

Sedalia 

Y.M.C7A.  Library.... 

Y.M.C.A. 
Gon 

R. 

2082 

PubUc  Library..... 

2083 

Springfield 

Drury  College 

Col 

2084 

do 

High  School 

Sch 

2085 

do 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Y.M.C.A. 
Sch 

R. 

2080 

Stanberrv  Normal  School  ........ 

2087 

Tarkio... 

Tarkio  College 

Col 

c. 

C. 

c. 

C. 

C. 
0. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 

T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 

*fV 

Fr. 
Fr. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
Ft. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
Ft. 

F. 

F. 
Ft. 
F. 

B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 

c. 

B. 
B. 

R. 

B. 
B. 
B. 

2088 

Trenton 

Jewett  NorrTs  Library 

1891 
1871 
1876 

1895 
1893 

1884 
1892 
1887 
1884 

Gen 

Sch 

O. 

2089 

Warrensburg 

Warrenton 

State  Normal  School 

2000 

Central  Wealoyau  College 

Hearst  Fr^  Library 

Col 

2091 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda 

Gen 

2092 

Uozeman 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 
Free  Library 

Col 

Gen 

R. 

2093 

do 

2094 

Butte         

Free  Public Xiibrary........ 

Gen 

Soc 

0. 

2095 

do*. 

Miners'  Union  Library 

2096 

Deer  Lodge 

College  of  Montana 

Col 

2097 

Dillon     ...... 

Public  Librarv 

1890 
1890 

Gen 

2098 

Great  Falla 

Valeria  Public  Library 

Gnn - 

0. 
.... 

2099 

Helena 

Grand  Lodge  Library  (Masonic).. 

Historical  Society  of  Montana  and 

State  Miscellaneous  Library. 
Public  Librarv. 

1866   Maaonio.. 

2100 

do 

1885 
1893 

Gen 

2101 

do 

Gen 

Sch 

0. 

2102 

Mile.  City 

Mi880ul«: 

Public  School  Library 

2103 

Free  Public  Library 

r:«n 

R. 

"     
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I 

1 

1^ 

it 

""1 

•  •r 

1^^ 

•d  a 

SI 

1*^ 

Keceipts. 

ti 

II 

Ii 

1^ 

Name  of  librarian. 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

1.600 
14.000 
1,976 

§00 
2,000 

60 
1,100 

$50 

7,000 

25 

A.  M.  Xiederlcom 

H.  L.  Elmendorf 

H*.  G.  Buckingham,  sec- 
retary. 
C.£.Coa8e 

2061 

366 

ic8,666 
1,200 

$6,700 

2052 

2053 

1,500 

25 
60 

*"*i6 

1,980 

3,500 

2054 

1, 0001        300 

Brother  Arthemian 

president. 
B  D.Dnncan.necretary 

Dr.G.Hambach 

Treasurer    A  c  a  demy 

Sacred  Heart. 
C.Jietzer 

2055 

1,400 

2056 

20,000 

2057 

2,300 

3,300 

1.800 
11,700 
6,000 
1.339 
4,050 
1.220 
1,500 
20,000 

125 

1.500 

1.400 

2,000 

24 

315 

120 

500 

51 

378 

20 

100 

60 

111 

2058 

3,533 

177 

2059 

Sister  Miriam 

2060 

•*;**;*i i 

2061 

200 
10 
83 
35 

100 

200 

**"36 

""liii 

200 

Lndwig  Faorbrineer. . . 

Albert  S.Schulte 

L.  Haeberle,  president. . 
J.  Toonsfeldt 

2062 

300 

150 

2063 

2064 

840 

2065 

W.  A.  Layman 

2066 

2067 

23,000 

75fi 

7,36i 

Gamble  Jordan ......... 

2068 

9.619   10.930   1  0»fi 

1,108 
150 

Mrs.  Tuloase,  director . . 
Wm.  J.  Soever 

2069 

5. 000'    3. 000 

400 

2070 

4.000 

' 



2071 

4,876 



54 

'i,*366 

10, 453 
476,000 

76i 

64.000 

1.500 

F.M.Wood 

2072 

100,663     5,000 

46,000 

61,000 

Frod.  M.  Cmnden 1  2073 

8,000 1      500 

Wm.  S.  Curtis,  dean •  2074 

3,000 

1 



Henry  H.  Mndd,  dean . . . 

Horace  Kephart 

W.PoUnd,S.J 

do 

2075 

94.843 
31,825 
7,000 

1,200 
8,000 

5,  o66!  3, 410 
724 

1,000       800 

435 

94,135 

51,956 

2070 



2077 

3,500 

2074 

Mother  Seraphine 

M.  S.  Snow,  dean 

Geo.  H.Johnson 

F.  A.  Sampson,  presi- 
dent. 
Edward  M.Shepard.... 
M.   Bowerman,    secre- 

L.    E.*  Bnell,    general 
secreUry. 

2079 

1,666 

2080 

2,000 

800 
21.658 

8.000 
2,006 

1,926 

2081 

4,00<^ 



1,000 

500 
•     177 

25 

800 
95 

2,000 



2,028 

437 



$900 

2082 

22,000 
1.452 

1,000 

2,000 
1,025 
5,000 
6,000 
4.000 

2,175 
1,783 

3,351 
19.423 
5,000 
1.800 
1,000 

3,500 
1.200 

10.000 

16.950 

22.000 
312 

1,000 

2083 
2064 

0 

2085 

2086 

1 

2087 

""566 

400 

1,200 

50 

50 
100 

10,894 
*** '2,066 

1,785 
1,500 

20,000 

Carrie  J.  Bobortfl 

Henry  C.  Fike 

2088 

10,000 

2089 

100 

' 

Henry  VoehoU 

2090 

17,048 

Fred  dark 

2091 

1. 192;       M5 

262 

***i66 

1 

2092 

'*2,'666 

1,000 
2.258 

15.000 

64,842 

637 

150 
42,488 

1,000!      1,075 
13,867'    15,513 

Belle  K.  Chrisman 

John  F.  Davies 

2093 

2094 

Jamps  Mfther, . . . .  r  * « - , . 

2095 

200 

100 

1 

Prof.W.N.McKee 

Rev.  S.  D.  Hooker,  pres- 
ident. 
Bella  Brown 

2096 

2097 

1  Aon 

"366 

20,220 

3,000 

3,000 
50 

750 

0,600 

143 

1,078 

2098 

2, 566'  '  fifl 

300 

Cornelius  Hedges, 

^grand  secretary. 

W.  E.  Sanders . , 

2099 

3,000 

1  nnn 

2100 

1,846 
180 
710 

67  712 

6,350 

Frank  C.  Patten 

W.  Donald  Campbell... 
J.  Watoou  Boford,  sec- 
retary. 

2101 

1.000. .7.... 
2,04a 

1,337 
11,050 

2102 

' 

1,038 

2103 



I        " 
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Location. 


Kame  of  library. 


Clmaa. 


P 


I. 


is  I 

§•2  8 


6* 


7     9 


NEBRASKA. 


2104 
2105 
2106 
2107 
2106 
2109 
2110 
2111 
2112 
2113 
2114 
2115 

2116  , 

2117  I 

2118  I 
2110  < 
2120 
2121  I 


Beatrice 

do 

BeUewe 

Blair 

CoUegeview 

Crete 

do 

David  City 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

.....do?. 

Humboldt 

Kearney 

.....do 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Mindea 


2122 
2123 
2124 
2125 
2126 


2127  !  Nebraska  City. 

2128  NoUgh 

2120  t  Normal 

2130  North  Platte... 


2131  Omaha.. 

2132  do.. 


2133 
2134 


2135  ' 


.do 

..do 


-do. 


2130  ' do. 

2137  !  Peru... 


2138 
2139 


2140 
2141 


2142 
2143 


2144 
2145 


2146 
2147 


2148 
2140 


2150 
2151 


2152 
2153 
2154 
2155 

2150 


Plattsmouth 

Santce  Agency . 

South  Omaha... 
Superior 


University  Place . 
Wahoo 


"Wayne 
York.. 


I^EVADA. 

Carlln 

Carson  City.... 


Reno 

Virginia  City 

do 

"Wadsworth 

NEW  BAMPSniBB. 


Acworifa . . . . 
Alexandria . 

Alton 

Amhernt 

Andovcr 


2157  1  Ashland. 


Free  Pnblic  Library.  < 

Hizh  School 

'BeUevne  College 

Library  Assocmtion . 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Public  Library , 

do. 


Franklin  Academy 

Fremont  Normal  School.. 

Public  Library 

Hastinjps  College 


Public  Library... 
Bmnn  Memonal  Library. 


Public  Library. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  Hospital  Library. 

Nebraska  Prison  Library 

City  Library 

Stat©  Historical  Library 

State  Libranr 

Teachers'  Librarv % 

University  of  Neoraska 

Public  School  Library 


Ladies'  Library  Association 

Gates  College 

Lincoln  Normal  University 

y.  M.  C.  A.  Library  (railroad 
department). 

BrownellHall 

Crcighton  College 


I*aw  Library  Association 

Nebraska  Institnte  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Public  Library 

State  Normal'School 


Public  Library 

Santee  Normal  Training  School . 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association.... 


Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.. 
High  School 


Nebraska  Normal  College. 
Public  Library 


Library  A  Rsociation . . . 
Nevada  State  Library . 


Nevada  State  University . 
High  School 


1893  Gen  ... 

18881  Sch 

1884^  Col.... 
1880  Gen  ... 
1891   Col...- 

1872-'  Col 

1878,  Gen  ... 

1891  Gen  ... 
1884,  Soh.... 
1885  Sch.... 
1884  Gen  ... 
1882'  Col.... 
1880,  Gen  ... 
1884  Gen  ... 
1800,  Gen  ... 
1880  Gen  ... 
1870!  ICeform 
1877i  (Sen  ... 
1878  Hist... 
1867,  Stato.. 
1893  Sch.... 
1869   Col 

1892  Sch.... 


O. 


18761  Gen 

1882  Col 

1893   Col 

1891,  Y.M,C.A. 


1860  Sch. 
1870!  Col . 


1870  Law . 
Sch.. 


Thco  . 


1877    Ocn 
1870,  Sch . 


1893  Gen  . 
'  Sch., 


1894'  Gen  . 
1884,  Soc.. 


1892!  Col  . 
18681  Sch  . 


1891'  Col  . 
1893,  Gen 


1873,  Gen 
1865   Gen 


1886  Col  . 
'  Sch. 


B. 


R. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
SUte. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

O. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


B. 


C. 
C. 


o. 


B. 


Miners' Union  Library i  1877   Soc I  O. 

Engineers    and   Mechanics'   Li-  '  1670,  Gen j  O. 

brary.  |  I  i 


RlUby  Pnblic  Library... 4.. I  1892  Gen ,  O.  T.  f  F.    B. 

Hayncs  Library 1  1886'  Gen I  O.  C.  ■  F.  ■  B. 

PuOlic  Library 1 891 '  Gen "...  T.  F.    C. 

Town  Library 1879,  (Ion O.  C.  F.  ,  B. 

Proctor  Academy ' I  Sch L...  C.  '  F.  '  B. 

TownLlbrary 1  1870.  Gou !^.  T.  y|  F.  ;  B. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 


C. 


T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


C. 
SUte. 


C. 
C. 


c. 
c. 


Fr. 


Fr.    B. 
F.    B. 


S.  .  B. 
'Fr.,B. 

i-  »• 

F.    B. 
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I 

P» 

h 

1^ 

1'' 

III 

Receipta. 

Name  of  HbrariAn. 

a 

a 

1^ 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

i« 

ir 

18 

X200 

2,970 
3,000 
2,500 
3,500 
5.080 
2,500 
2,20a 
2,200 
2.802 
1,000 
2,000 

11,800 
2,825 

82,255 
1,200 

32,000 
1,851 

3,088 
5,200 
2,000 

.«* 

3,000 
0,000 

3,000 
1,400 

1,909 

51,420 
7,000 

1,009 
1,333 

1.000 
1,652 

2,700 
1,215 

1,000 
1,300 

2,000 
30.000 

4.000 
1,200 

10,587 

2,202 

1,824 
1,024 
1,375 
2,500 
1.403 
2.441 

■""566 

392 

20 
260 
50 

18,022 

$1,000 

♦1.000 

Mn.M.E.AbftU 

0.  H.  Brainerd.  principal 
David  B.  Kerr,  prealdent 

Clara  L.  KeuDy 

C.  C.Lewis 

Prof.Wm.E.Jillaon.... 

AiineT.Sherrill 

Mayme  Taylor 

2104 

2105 

75 

65 
45 
100 

?\m 

?.\m 

2108 

3.889 

1.272 

1,000 

1.000 

500 

368 

70 

"ioo 

176 

80 

300 

40 

500 

461 

100 

150 

00 

200 

250 

350 

150 

50 

3,224 

17.597 

6.000 

600 

170      Al.  100 

2100 

250 
49 

366 
202 

2110 

1.000 

2111 

D.L.  McEaobron 

W.  n.  Clemmona 

Mary  B.  Irvine 

2112 

::::::::::::::::::: 

2113 

""50 
25 

12.881 

2114 

W.  N.  Filson 

2115 

200 

280 
500 
381 

MaryM.MiohMl 

E.W.  El  well,  secretary. 

Mrs.  H.J.  Seaman 

Mrs.  J.  C.Hull 

2116 

125 
354 

2117 

50 

50 

500 

100 

1,882 

200 

50 

1.340 

125 

'  "75 

19,000 

2118 

2119 

1,000         R7 

■'ai.iw 

12.207 
12,807 

"i,"oo6 

*"'i,'468 
1,500 
5.200 

C.F.Hammond 

2120 

400 
7,400 
2,800 

100 

""233 
700 

700 

273 

1,863 

*2,'82i 
350 

117 
200 

Carrie  C.  Dennis 

J.A.Barrett 

2121 

2122 



D.  A.  Campbell 

J.  F.  Saylor 

Mary  L.  Jones.. > 

2123 

700 

I...... 

f?124 

9.660 
300 

112 
75 

2125 

A.  H.  Bigelow,  saperin- 
tendent. 

2120 

2,197 

21?7 

M.  Belle  Chellia 

E.C.  Bisliop 

H.    B.    HoUingsworth, 
secretary. 

Bobert  Doherty.  rector. 

Croigbton  College  sec- 
retary. 

Bessio  Hammond 

2128 

500 
700 

•vw 

2120 

22 

127 
52 

2.187 


607 

50 

2130 

800 

8 

2131 

2132 

1 

2183 

1 

2134 

861 

2135 

4.211 

***i79 
240 

236.378 
6,000 

25.000 

44,635 

13,500 

15,000 
1,020 

515 

B.  H.  Barrows 

21.16 

GOO       200 

500       100 
500'       600 

1 

A.  W.  Norton,   presi- 
dent. 
Olive  Jones 

2137 

8.050 

360 

2138 

Fred.  B.  Biggs,  assist- 
ant  principal. 

A.A.Mnnro 

Mrs.   J.   S.   Johnston, 
president. 

C.L.  Crook,  Pb.D 

Geo.  W.  Haan,  superin- 
tendent. 

J.  M.  Pile 

Grace  Hurlbnt . .  

"W.  A.King 

2139 

1 

2140 

i2ft 



100 

2,100 

1,200 
1,378 

..  .      1 

62 

300 
181 

• 

2141 

500 

400 
476 

100 
213 

1.500' 

423 

2142 

2143 

2144 

10,945 

1,250 
4,500 

350 

350 
260 

2145 

2146 

2,000 
240 

06 

250 

1,000 

545 

48 

276 
200 

24 
200 
197 
121 

35 
206 

25 
23 

*"*io 

50 

1,233 

Eugene  Howell,  secre- 
tary of  state. 
H.K.Clapp 

2147 

1.000 
240 

2148 

5,000 
6.232 
1,271 

4,618 

1,800 

C.  L.  McXane,  prlnci- 

J.  F.  McDonell.  record 

ing  secretary. 
Miss  Gertrude  Dnnlope. 

H.  V.  H«Tward«  tmstee . 
C.  A.  Bullock 

2149 

8,480 

2150 

323 

10. 

2161 

25 

2152 

2153 

12,258 
8,289 

1,040 

137 

162 



(}eo.  H.Demcritt 

Elisa  J.  Stearns 

Mrs  C.E.  Morton 

K.  U.  D.  Dearborn 

2154 

248 



2155 

2156 

140 

151 

12157 
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PuhliCf  societtff  and  school  libraries  in  Ike  United 


Location, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— con 

I  tinacd. 

2158     Atkinson 

2150     Belmont 

2160  Berlin 

2161  I  Betlilehem 

2162  1  Bristol 

2163  I  Brookline 

2164  1  Center  Sandwich  . . . 

2165  I  Charleatown 

2166  ;  Chester 

3167  I  Claremont 

2168     Colebrook 

2100  j  Concord ■ 

2170   do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Contooc4>ok . 


Deerfield  Center. 

Derry 

Dover  

Dublin 

Durham 


2171 
2173 
2178 
2174 
2175 

2176 
2177 
3178 
2170 
2180 

8181 
3183 
1183 
SIN 
S18rt 
yi8rt 
P1H7 
V18H 
fit  Mil 

aiMO 
urn 
yiw  , 

yiua     Kranklin  Falls. 


....do 

Kftst  Canterbury  . 

Bant  Derry 

KftstJaflVey 

Krtst  Kludge 

Kaat  Rochester... 

Kxetor 

....do 

Kannington 

KltK  William 

F'rancestown 

Franklin. 


9104 

%m 

0100 
2107 
3108 
8109 
2300 
3201 
2202 
2203 
3204 
2205 
2*J06 
2207 

3208 
8200 
2210 
32U 
3213 
2213 
22U 
iJSlS 

3M7 
2Jld 

2a  hi 


Gilsnm  — 
Greenville. 


Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls. 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Harrisville  .... 

Haverhill 

Heuniker 

Hillsboro 

Hinsdale 

....do 

HoUis 


Hopkinton  . 
Hudson  ..... 

Jackson 

Keeno 

Kensington  . 
Kingston... 

Laoonia 

T.Hkttport . . . 
do. 

}4Uti  itHt^r  .. 
.1  luutdu.  • .. 


Name  of  library. 


Atkinson  Academy 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library  . . . 
Library  Association . . . 
Minot -Sleeper  Library. 

Public  Library 

Sandwich  Library  Association . . 


Class. 


1870'  Soh.. 
1893  Gen 
1893  Gen  . 
18771  Gen  . 
1885|  Gen 
1878  Gen  . 
1883!  ^^' 


Silsby  Free  Public  Library |  1804  Gen 

Free  Public  Library 

Fiske  Free  Library 


Public  Library.. 

New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Li- 
brary. 

New  Hampshire  State  Library  . . 

Public  Library 

St.  Paul's  School 

State  Board  of  Health 

Contoocook  Library 


Philbrick-James  Library . 

Pinkerton  Academy 

Public  Library 

do. 


College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Public  Library 

Shaker  Community  Library 

Taylor  Library 

JaflVey  Public  Library 

KastKindge  Library 

East  Koohester  Library 

Phillips- Exeter  Academy 

Public  Library 

do. 


Town  Library 

do 

Franklin  Library 

Smith  Library  of  the  Unitarian 
Society. 

Public  Library 

Chamberlin  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Nelson  Ordway  Public  Library . , 

Public  Library , 

Ladles'  Social  Library 

Town  Library.... 

Dartmouth  College 

Town  Library , 

Ladies'  Library  Association ..... 

Free  Library 

Fuller  Public  Library 

High  School 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 


Public  Library 

Greeley  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

...do 

Social  Library 

Sanborn  Seminary 

Public  Library 

Hubbard's  Cironlating  Library . 

Public  Library 

....do 

Leavltt'H  Library 

Public  Library 


1894   Gen 

1873!  Gen 

18911  Gen 

1843   Asylum. 

1823'  Hist 

1823.  State... 

18551  Gen 

1856  Sch 

1883  Med 

I860!  Gen 


1881 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1868 

1892 
1840 
1876 
1883 
1870 
1885 
1781 
1853 
1890 
1871 
1873 
1801 
1880 

1891 
1879 

1889 
1865 
1845 
1860 
1770 
1878 
1880 


1877 


1864 
1709 

1892 
1893 
1879 
1875 
1895 


1878 
1883 
1801 
1882 
1872 
1880 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 


Gen  ... 
Soc... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Social. 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 

Gen  ... 
Gen  .. 
Social. 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen... 
Gen  ... 
Gen... 
Gen... 
Sch... 
Gen... 
Gen... 


Gen 

Gen  .... 

Gen 

Gen 

Social . . 

Sch 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen  .... 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 


^3 1 


K. 


R. 


£5 
.© 


R. 


C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T- 

T. 
T. 
T. 


T, 
C. 
C. 

SUte. 
T. 


T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
T. 


T. 


Oft 


r    8 


0. 

T 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

.... 

C. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

0. 

Fr. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

Fr. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 
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H.N.Dunham j  2168 

2159 

Hattie  L.  JohuBon j  2190 

Bvi^amin  Tucker 2161 

Emma  Pratt  Berry I  2182 

O.  D.  Feasenden '  2163 

E.  Q.  Marston 2164 

Frank  W.  Hamlin,  true-    2165 

Isa belle  H.  Fits 2166 

Abbie  Field i  2167 

J.  H.  Darby,  cbairman.    2168 
Dr.  C.  B.  Bancroft,  §a-    2160 

perintendeut. 
Rev.  N.  F.  Carter 2170 


2171 
2172 
2173 
2174 
2176 

2176 
2177 
2178 
2179 
2180 


Ada  Keynolds 

Mra.S,  U.SIason 

Cynthia  8.  Converse  . . . 

J.H.  Whittier 

J.  A.  Tufla,  necrotary.  . 

Frances  E.  Moult  on 

Henry  S.  Davis 

Grace  C.  Kichardson 

Geo.  K.Wood 

Mary  A.  Rowell 

Mary  £.  Daniel 


2181 
2182 
2183 
2184 
2185 
2186 
2187 
2188 
2189 
211)0 
2191 
2192 
2193 


J.  A.  Loveland 2194 

G.  Ernest  Merriam 2195 


Dr.  Geo.  B.  Bennetts. . 

S.Albert  Shaw 

Helen  M.  Sanborn 

John  P.  HilU.  trustee  . 

Marvin  D.  BiHbee 

Laura  M.  Tuttle , 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Cogswell. 
Mary  C.Bixby 


Mrs.  Martha  L.  Steams. 
Hev.  S.  L,  Geroulel,  sec 
retary. 

Sarah  W.  Kimball 

Mary  N.  Webster 

C.  E.*  Meserve 

Mary  F.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  A.  M.Hilliard.... 


Julia  S.  Bnsiei 

John  M.  Hnbbard . 
Oliu  S.Davis 


200 

ED  96 16 


Geo.  A.  L.  Leavitt. 
10,000  £.H. Thompson... 


2196 

2197 

2198. 

2199 

2200 

2201 

2202 

2203 

2204 

2205 

2206 

2207 

2208 
2209 
2210 
2211 
2212 
2213 
2214 
2215 
2216 
2217 
2218 
2219 
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2220 
2221 
2222 
2223 
2224 
2225 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2229 
2230 
2231 
2232 
2233 

2234 
2235 
2236 

2237 
2238 
2230 
2240 
2241 

2242 
2243 

2244 
2245 
2'JIO 
2247 

22 IH 

22<0 
22M) 


t  «fi 


XXW  HAMPSHIKK— 

continaed. 


Lisbon 

Littleton 

I^ondonderry  . 

Lyme 

Manchester — 

do 

Marlboro 

Marlow , 

Meredith 

Meriden 

Merrimack  — 

Milford 

Milton 

Mount  Vernon 


I  . 


Kashna 

New  Hampton. 
do 

do 

do 

Newington  .... 
New  London... 
Newmarket 


Newport 
l*elham... 


VillAf^o  Librarr  ABMciation 

Public  Library 

Leach  Library 

Tamer  Social  Library 

City  Library 

Stat«  Industrial  School 

Frost  Free  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Kimball  Union  Academy  Library- . 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Nute  High  School 

Appleton  Library  of  McCoIlum 
Institute. 

Public  Library 

Gordon -Nash  Library 

New  Hampton  Literary  Institu- 
tion. 

Literary  A  del  phi  Society 

Social  Fraternity 

Langdon  Free  Public  Library 

Colby  Academy 

Town  Library 


1879, 
1797 
1844 

1867 
1877 
1882 

1893 
1809 


Richards's  Free  Library . 
Public  Library 


Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Soc R. 

Gen. O. 

A.andB 

Gen O. 

Gen 

Gen R. 

Soh 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

;  Sch 

1867'  Gen '  R. 

1895;  Gen I  O. 

....    Sch I.... 

I827'  Soc L... 

IftJl    Soc •.... 

1892   Gen 

1887   Sch '.-.. 

1845  Gen '.... 

1888'  Gen '  O. 

1892   Gen O. 

1837   Sch. !.... 

1833   Gen !  O. 

I  Soh '.... 

'  Sch 


Pembroke Pembroke  Academy 

Pettrboro. '  Town  Library 

I'lyniuuth '  HoldemcBS  School  for  Boys , 

do I  New  Hampshire   State  Normal    

I      School.  !  ' 
do '  Young  Ladies*  Circulating  Li-  I  1878  Gen 

I      brarv.  t  i 

Portsmouth I  Free  l^ublic  Library •  1881    Gen  . 

do '  Portsmouth  Atheiiieum 


O. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

*C.' 
T. 
T. 

T." 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 

tV 

C. 


22&2  I 
2254  1 


Itlndgo 

Rochester  . 

Salem 

S«?:ibrook  . . 


1817   Soc O.  I 

Ingalls  Memorial  Library 1893   Gen 1  o- 


22r)5     Sonicrsworth 


I 

Public  Library \  1893   Gen. 

Free  Public  Library 1«H   Gen  . 

Brown  Memorial  Library '  1803   Gen  . 


1840  Gen  . 


R. 


2256 
2257 
2258 
2250 
2260 

2261 

2262 
2263 

2264 
2206 
2266 

2267  1 

2268  I 
2209  I 
2270  I 
21i7l  , 


Suncook  . 

Surry 

Swanzey  , 
Temple... 
Tiltou ... 


....do 

Wakefield. 
Walpole . . . 


Warner 

Washington  — 
West  Lebanon.. 

do 

Westmoreland.. 
West  Swausov  . 
Whlteflold...*... 

Wilton 

U  iiirhestor 

WiuUUam 


Manufacturers*  and  Village  Li- 
hrsixy. 

Poutagon  Circulating  Library.. 

Reed  Free  Library 

Mount  Csbsar  Union  Library 

Town  Library 

Now  Hampshire  Conference  Sem- 
inary. 

liltou'and  Northfield  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Bridge  Memorial  Library 


Pillsbury  Free  Library . 

She<ld  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Tllden  Seminary 

Free  Library..! 

Stratton  Free  Library  .. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Nesmith  Library 


1875  Gen  . 

1881  Gen  . 

1H80  Gen  . 

1890  Gen  . 

1845  Sch.. 

1887  (len  . 


1880 
1840 
I 
1891' 
1809| 
1869 
1865' 
1887, 
1885' 
1893, 
1890l 
18131 
18711 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
(ien  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


O. 
.    O. 


O. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
T. 

C. 


C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


7  I  8 


s.,c. 

I  S. '  B. 
!  F.    B. 


F.    B. 
F.    C. 

F. ;  B, 
ifV'c. 

F. ,  B. 

F.;B. 

F.    B. 
F.!  B. 


F.    B. 

F.I  B 
F.,  B. 

S  i  B 

F.    B. 
F.    0. 

....   B. 
F.  •  B, 


S.     B 

t 

F. ;  B. 

S.    B. 

f.|b. 

F.  '  B. 

F.i  B. 
F. '  B, 

S.  '  B. 


,...  C. 
F.  B. 
S.  '  B. 


F. 


F.,B. 

F.    B. 
F.    B. 
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! 

ii 

1[ 

Books  issued 
foruseirithin 
Ubrary. 

Ileceipts. 

§1 

Name  of  librarian. 

s 
> 

1, 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

2.180 
5,446 
2,-300 
3.000 
39,700 
1.000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,352 
2,000 
1,000 
5,575 
1,310 
1.050 

14.000 
6,000 
11.000 

1,400 
1.717 
2,100 
3.568 
3,000 

4  812 
1,000 

1,600 
.7.890 
1.200 
l.-SOO 

2.753 

13.000 
18,000 

1,350 

4,135 
1.006 
2.000 

9,000 

1,200 
2.624 
1,612 
1,500 
3,000 

5,000 

1,495 
5,697 

6.074 
2,864 
1,101 
1,000 
1,100 
2,500 
2,675 
3,850 
6,000 
3,039 

'    *3i6 

75 

200 
55 

""^ 

3,291 

13.716 

1,055 

$178 

500 

136 

48 

6.170 

2220 

MissHF.  Merrill 

Chas.  a  Pillsbury 

Henry  H.  Holt 

2221 

$100 

$1,000 

600 
10.000 

222J 

2223 

1,098 

325 

59.495       10,934 


Kate  E.  San  bom 

2224 
2225 

125 

40 

90.       . 

5,200 
2.600 
4.571 

300 

84 

26G 

6,000 

S.  H.McAlUster.D.D.. 
E.  A.Jones,  Becrotary.. 
Georgia  M.BUisdeU... 

2226 

61 
250 

2228 

0229 

*i6     iei 
1  oooi     ^' 

6 


2.992 
20,594 
3,500 

) 

Emma  A.  Cross 

Rebocca  F  Donne 

2230 

i.353 
135 

6,100 

2231 

Frank  Haley 

G.  W.  Cox,  A.  B„  prin- 
cipal. 

H.Cromble 

L.  P.  Bickford 

2232 



2233 

1 

38,000 

4.125 


2234 

:;;;:;;i 

22:J5 

1 

' 

2286 

1 

1 

15 

H.M.James 

C.H.  Hawkins 

Mary  E.  Burpee 

Goo.  L.  Dearborn,  sec- 

2237 

:;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

HA 

'"'300 

4,418 
1,707 

78 

6 

350 

1,025 
200 

1,000 

2239 

'"i,"6o6     105 

200 

'         100       250 

1 

1 

2240 

350 

'""ioo 

2241 

20 

1 
9, 962.            778 

20,000 

retary. 

Mary  L.  Tandy 

F.  M.  Woodbury,  trus- 
tee. 

Isaac  Walker 

EvaE.  Coflin 

2242 
2243 

7no 

1 

2244 

571 

12,260 

800 

850 

2245 

2246 

1 

C.  C.  Rounds,  principal . 
M.  H.  Loverett 

Robt.  E.  Rich 

Alfred  Gooding,  presi- 
dent. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Leigh- 
ton. 

LiUian  E.  Parshley.... 

Susan  A.  Cluff 

2247 

1      in 

6,100 

26,000 
2,000 

2,118 

2248 

1 

'      000 

1 

1,500 

1.680 

2249 

206 

""20 

100 


2250 

so 

1        .00 

1 

1,100 

756 
216 
300 

10 

25 



4»07C 

2,000 
130 
105 

2,600 

2261 
2252 

5, 500!              50 

2253 

1,158 

5,000 

300 

1  570 

\fr«    -T    M     S     Tn/<VAi> 

2254 

1      president 

2,  000    .Tflr«l  P.  Hnhhnrd 

2255 

1 

1 

J.  Wilkins 

Mm.  Mftrv  E.  Field 

2256 

82 

*"'566 

145 

100 
7n 

1 



57 

187 
128 

4.666 

2257 

|"**i5 

200 

1 

r*"*' 

1,872 
2,700 

2,200'  Mm.  Flora  E.  Newell.. 

2258 

Agnes  M.  Holt 

22.')9 

800|        50 
25'      9ftn 

Geo.  L.  Plimpton 

L.  F.  Batchelder 

Alice  C.  Milliken 

Miss  Louisa  B.  Hay- 
ward. 
Mary  Bartlett  Harris  . . 
Mrs.  Clara  H.M.Hurd. 

Jennie  B.  Hosley 

W.  P.  Burton 

2260 

12,000 

352 
5,754 

8,893 

600 

500 

153 
404 

455 

2261 

352 

2262 

360 
442 

2263 

1 

1 80 

1          «> 

230 
116 
27 

15 

623 

2264 

2,500 

^'m 

300 

26 

2266 

??fi7 

1       ■  75 
1        250 

'"lis 

i::::::: 

62 
75 

&48 
1,008 

250 
51 

■■■;ii 

1    1« 

1,750 

1,580 

14,243 

6.135 

Carrie  E.  Bryant 

Geo.  L  Cutler 

C.  Edward  Wright 

Marthit  A .  Putnam 

2268 

45 

342 

482 

51& 

60 

2260 

200 
300 
500 

2270 

4,666 

2271 

50,  Geo.  W.Pierce 

1,000  A.  L.  Barker,  trustee.. 

2272 

: 

1.590 



2273 
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2274 
2275 


Loeatkm. 


XBW  JKB0ST. 


Atlantic  City. 
Blairatown  ... 


2276     Bloomfleld. 


2277 
2278 
2279 

2260 
2281 


Bordentown . 
Bridseton  ... 
,...fo 

Bnrllngton  .. 
Camden 


2282    do  ... 

2283  Cliatham. 


,228i 
2285 


2287 
2288 


2290 

2291 
2292 
2293 
2294 

2296 

2290 
2297 
2298 
2299 

2300 

2301 
23U2 
2:m 
2304 


230« 
2307 


2309 
2310 


2311 


East  Orange . 
EliEabeth.... 


....do 

Freehold 

Olenridge 

Uacketutown. 

Hightatown  ... 


Hoboken. 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 


JaroesburK  . 

Jersey  City. 

. ...  do 

do 

Kearney 


Keyport . 


Lakewood 

....do 

LambertviUe  .. 
Lawrenoevilie . 
Lons  Branch .. 


do  ... 

Madison. 
Miliville. 
Montolair  . 


Name  of  library. 


Public  School  Library ■ '  Sch 

Scribner  Library  of  Blair  Acad-  I  1875:  Sch 

emy.  , 

German   Theological   School  of  !  1875'  Theo  . 

Newark.  ; 

Bordentown  Female  College '  1895  Col. 

South  Jersey  Institute I  18«9  Sch. 

Tonng  Mens' Christian  Assooia-  ' '  Y.M.C.A.   R. 

tlon.     •  1 

Burlington  Library  Company...  ;  1757  Gen  . 
Camden  County  Bar  Association.,  1881   Law. 

North  Baptist  Church  Library. 

Chatham  Circulating  Library 1886  Gen t  R. 


High  School 1890  Sch 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 


Public  School  No.  2 

Freehold  Institute 

Glenridge  Library 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute.. . 

Longstreet  Library  of  Peddle  In- 
stitute. 

Free  Public  Library 

Hoboken  Academv 

R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 


New  Jersey  State  Reform  School 


Free  Public  Library , 

Law  Library 

St.  Peters  College 

New  Jersey  Home  for  Disabled 

Soldiem. 
PubUc  School  Library 


Lakewood  Library  . . . . 

The  Oaks 

Styker  Library 

Lnwrencerllle  School . 
Circulating  Library  . . 


High  School 

Brew  Theological  Seminary  . 
Library  and' Reading  Room .. 
Free  Public  Library . 


.do I  Montclalr  Military  Academy  . 

do '  PubUc  School  Library 


I 
2812  I 
2318 

2314  |. 

2315  I 

2810  , 

2317 
8818 
2319 
2320 
8331 
8322 


Moorestown '  Free  Library 

Morristown  Library  and  Lyceum 


Morrlstown  . 

...do 

Mount  HoUy . 


.do. 


Newark  . 
do. 


St.  Bartholomew's  School 
Burlington    County  Lyceum  of 

History  aud  Natural  Sciences. 
Mount  Holly  Preparatory  School 

for  Girls. 

Board  of  Trade 

Ensex  County  Law  Library 


8824 


•do Free  Public  Library. 

.do Hall's  (Miss)  School.. 

.do .  .    -  - 

do 

.do 


...do. 


High  School 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

Public  School  Libraries 


Toung  Men's  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. 


1890'  Gen 
Sch 
1889|  Y.M.C.A. 
1871   Scl 


1866  A.andR. 


1872 
1872 
1866 

1883 


1882 
1888 
1878 


1866 
1864 
1893 
1887 


1853 
1878 


1876 


1868 

1880 


Gen  ... 
Law . . . 
Col.... 
Social. 


Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 
Theo. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 


Sch. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 


Mer  . 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
1860   Sch. 


1845 
1878 


1856 


Hist. 
Sob.. 


Social  . 


O. 


T. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

State. 

C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 

T. 


C. 
C. 


F. 


C. 


C. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


Fr. 
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s 

1 

P 

1' 

«  «  2 

Books  issned 
for  ose  within 
library. 

1      BeoeipU. 

9 

If  ame  of  librarian. 

1 

1^ 

9     I    lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

1,500 
1,300 

2274 

TM 

100 

100 

50 
100 

50 

500 

$100 
25 

Robert  B.  Marvin 

W7R 

4,000 

2,500     1,500 
2,000         500 

$500 

^  Charles  E.  Knox                2276 

10 

J.  W.  Blaisdell 2277 

JOO 

40 

H .  K.  Traak   LL  D           2278 

1,800 

M.  R.  Whitaker     .          '  2279 

13,000 

232 

Eliza  J.  Thomas !  2280 

8,587 

1,000 

i2i.      800 

B.  F.  Havwood  Shreve    '  29Jil 

2,417 

i 

secretary. 

2282 
2283 

2,000 

200 

200 

205 - 

1.500 
1,600 

27,384 

::;::::!:::::::: 

1,000 

1,200           85 

8,000 

1,272 

200 

$2<)0           240 

Ooor^iana    Stevenson. 

1,490 

teacher. 
Howard  Richards       2285 

85 

3,921 

i 
1,7011 

91 

treasurer.                      ! 
N.  W  Pease  .  ...              22M 

1,056 

?287 

1,900 

1,350 
325 

Henrietta  Northall 

1,522 

775 

94       lOti 

W.  P.  Ferguson,  presi-  ,  2289 

dent.                               ' 
C.  A.  PuUen 2290 

4,000 

14, 641          S7ft 

200 
1,820 

1K0 

104,633 

8,176 

8,443 

Thomas  F.  Hatfield 92«i 

2,000 
2,600 

2292 
2203 

110 

2,569 

F.  W.  Wisenflue 

8,700-- 

100 

A.  Riesenberger,   sec-  |  2294 
retary.                            1 

Ira  Otteraon,  superin    ,  2295 
tendent. 

Esther  E.  Bnrdick '  2296 

1,200 

50.275 

2,500 

5,117 

328 

876,977 

13,050 

28,000 

29,149 
520 

4,500 

Henry  C.McCartin 2297 

Rev.J.  Harper,  8.J....   2298 
Peter  F.  Rogers 2299 

S.V.  Arrowsmith  nrm-  1  2.^00 

2,000 

::::::--: 

1.400 

1.000 

150 

129 

70 
10 

15 

2,610 
2,116 
6,851 

1,080         100 

2,034 

2,000 

400 

63 
453 

cipai. 

2301 
2302 
2:<n3 

2,863 
2,5u0 

819 

1,350 

Amos  Smith,  treasurer . 



500 

200 

100 
55 

T.  D.  Swift '  2304 

8,840 1        90 

6,079 

3,000 

4.670 

Jennie  L.  Morris,  treas-     2305 

1,700 

urer. 

2300 
230*/ 

2:^08 
2:i()0 

33,601 
3,236 

21,209 

1,709 

103 

1,000 

3.459 
10 
25 

4,968 

2,420 

81,847 

6,179 
1,321 
4,618 

"i]m 

635 

450 

2,998 

10, 700 

S.G.Ayres 

6,036           flO 

Mary  F.  Weeks 

1.020 
2,013 

1,540 

19, 476 

1,000 

6.»67 

2,000 

2,000 
3,000 

56,002 
1,500 
2,378 

15, 915 

~ 

J.  G.  MacVicor,  prlncl-     2310 

pal. 
Randidl  Snanldins.  sn>  i  ^ii 

100 

""ioo 

840 

143 
150 

20 

"iso 

70 

244 
852 

500 
4,000 

1,075 
12, 916 

perintendent   of 

schools. 

Anna  Mary  Kaighn 

Caroline  0.  Lonnsbury . 

2312 

2313 

2314 

18 

2,761 

890 

602 

10, 613 

Charles  Evans  Merritt. 
president. 

2315 
2316 

2,600 

P.  P.  Quinn,  seorvtary  . . 

Edward  M.  Coles 

Frank  P.  Hill 

2317 

100 
44,606 

2318 

6,914 

832,078 

43,000 

2319 

2{20 

100 
104 
639 

12 

B.  0.  Hovoy,  principal. . 

2321 

104 

2322 

13,633' - 

752 

Wm.  N.  Barringer,  city 
superintendent. 

T.  J.   Ryan,  secretary 
and  Buperiatondent. 

2323 

1,200 

200 

50 

50 

2324 

1    '" 
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U  'la! 


Locfttioii. 


2325 
2320 
2327 

2328 
2329 
2330 
2331 
2332 
2333 
2334 
2335 
2336 
2337 
2338 

2339 
2340 
2341 
2342 
2343' 

2344 
2345 
234G 
2347 
2348 

2349 

2350 
2351 

2352 
2353 


Kame  of  library. 


^5 


KKW  JERSEY— cont'd. 

Now  Bninswiok Freo  Pablic  Library 

do Rutgers  College 

do ^MP    I^l>rwy    of    Theological 

I      neminary. 

Xe wton IVnnis  Library 

Nortbvale '  District  Scbool  Library 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Pennington.... 

Plainlleld 

do 

do 

Princeton 

do 


aass. 


;2* 

B 

I 


-...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Ilnljway 

Kedbank 

Kiitliorford  ... 

Salem 

Scotcli  Plains. 

Shrewsbury  . . 

SonnTvilh' 

South  Orange. 


.do 

.do 


2354     Summit. 


....do... 
Trenton  . 


.do. 


..do.. 


2355     TomB  River. 

2350  '. 

2357  I 

2358  . 

2359  L 

2860 
2361 

2362 
2363 

2364 
2365 

2366 

2367 


Free  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Circulating  Library 

Public  Libra  ryand  Reading  Room 

Seminary  for  Toung  Ladies 

St illman* High  School 

E vel vn  College 

Ivy  fiall  Library 


1881, 


1872, 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary..  1812,  Theo 

Princeton  University 1746   C«d 

American  Whig  Society 1769;  Col.Soc.. 

Cliosophic  Society'. 3765   Col.Soc. 

£.M.  Museum  Library 1890   Col 

Library  Associntion 1864  Gen 

do 1878  Gen 

Public  Library t  1894  Gen 

Salem  Library  Company '  1804  Gen 

Public  Library '  1«89  Gen 

Shrewsbury  Library 1806  Gen 

Public  Library \  1H71    Gen 

Free  Public  Library 1886  Gen 

J  Col 

.    Theo 


Scaton  Hall  College 

Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Con 

eoption. 
Library  Association 


1874   Gen. 


Public  Reading  and  Circulating 

Library. 

Public  School  Library 

New    Jersey    School    for    Deaf 

Mutes. 
New  Jersey  State  Hospital 


New  Jersey  State  Library. 


do I  New  Jersey  State  Prison 

do State  Normal  Scbool  and  Model 

Schools. 

do I  Union  Library 

Vinoland Historical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. 

WostHoboken Public  School  Library 

Whippany Roberts  Memorial  Library 


1895   Gen. 


1892   Gen. 
Sch. 


1885   Geu.. 
1864   Hist. 


Woodbury Deptford  Institute  Free  Library . . 

Pilesgrove  Library  Association . . 


2370 
2371 


2372 
2373 


"Wooilstown 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Fort  Bayard .... 
Las  Vegas 

MesillaPark..., 

Santa  Fe 


do 

do 


Post  Library 

Revlsta  Catolica  . 


New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Loretto  Academy  of  Our  Lady 
of  Light. 

St.  Michael's  College 

Territorial  Library 


1894   Gen. 
1860  Gen. 


1867   Gar.. 
1875   Gen  . 

I 
1890    Col.. 

1887'  Sch.. 

I 

1874'  Col.. 
18501  Law. 


1883  Gen O. 

17661  Col 

1873   Theo O. 

Jo. 


O. 


1873  Gen 
...J  Sch. 

1884  Gen 
1888   Gen 

1885  Gen I  O. 

1874  Gen I  R 

Gen 1  O. 

Seh '... 

Sih (... 

Col '... 

Social O 


Ill 


:3   =»r' 


T. 
C 
C. 


c. 


o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 

\        I 

1 0-1 

B. 


o. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

tV 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 

T. 

C. 
C. 


1848   Social \....\ 

t 
1822   State ,  O.  ! 


1836   A.andR..'... 
Sch O. 


'  Sch I  O 

1895  Gtn ;  O. 


r  I  8 


c. 

S. 

B. 

c. 

c. 

F. 

C 

T. 

F. 

B. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

c. 

s 

C. 

T. 

F. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

F.    C. 

F.  I  B. 
F.  1  B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


Fr. 

S.  B 

S.  ,  B 

F.  r.  I 

S.  B. 

F.  B. 

S.  B. 

S.  B. 

F.  C. 

Fr.  R. 


F.    B. 


F. 
F. 


T. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


Govt. 
C. 


F. 


'  F. 
Fr. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


Fr. 
F. 


C.  I 
B.I 


....    B. 
....I  R- 
I 
B. 


S. 
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1 

i 
1 

1' 

■3 

Is 

11 

19 

n  a 

it. 

HmsfllptA. 

H 

Kip 

II 

TTqido  r>f  Ubrarlui, 

4 

3d 

9 

lO 

11 

va 

14 

IS 

10 

ir 

IS 

14,000 
33,559 
43,017 

7,280 
1, 350 
7.989 
5.432 

24, 939 
1,100 

13,735 
1,000 
l.l.'iO 

*"5."666 

7,676 

875 

1,894 

456 

130 

50,302 

3,503 

$4,474 

(yornelia  A.  Seo 

Irving  S.  Upgon 

John  C.  Vftu  Dyke 

SaraM.  Mooro 

2325 

$21,000 

50,000 

10.000 


2326 

48 

2,800 
564 

2328 

2329 

509 

"i.'iso 

i,  355 



34,871 
29,926 
111,236 

15. 474 
2.984 

13,493 

20 

4,203 

Laura  E.  Babcock 

2330 

3801 

2,248 

2,430,  $2,106 
1,626|  12,989 

2331 

G.  F.  Winchester 

2332 

50 

2333 

850 

50 

30,473 

... 

3.013 

23.000 

E.  E.  Kenyoo,  principal . 

2334 



2335 

1 ' 1     .. 

2336 

2,000 
3,080 

58,000 
102,000 
10,000 
10. 000 
4,000 

13,  .500 
1,6.50 
1. 5.30 

10,000 
1,000 

1,500 
4, 0.>0 
4,883 

4,000 
5.000 

1,950 

1,236 

1,000 
1,000 

4,000 

45,500 

9.000 
2,500 

6,000 
2,750 

1,250 
2,000 

3,960 

1.718 

1.613 
1,800 

2,760 

2,000 

600 
2,000 

::::::r.::::: 

1 

2387 

1  noft,      ftoo 

00 
6,176 

Mr8.    Thomas   Swann, 
proAiflent. 

Rov.  J.  H.Dulles 

E.  C.  lUchardson 

2338 

24. 50o'      830'        50 
25,000   4,000   2,000 

. 

64,000 

2339 

27,180 

2340 



2341 

1 

John  Porter  Hall 

William  Libbey,  direc- 
tor. 

Carol  vn  Wells 

MIss^.T.Reed 

Borotliy  E.  Burrows 

M.H.Stratton 

Geo.  n.  Nicholl,  presi- 
dent boani  of  trustees. 

2343 

8, 000        J^n'      400 

2343 

""125 
4,000 

1,000 
153 

..     .   . 



25,000 

2344 



4, 480 
7,856 
10,265 
1,290 

650 
375 
644 
526 

385 
422 

2345 

273 

200 

21 

1 

2346 

1 

5,000 

2347 

2348 

100' 

I 

2349 

40 

50 

35 

2350 

Elizabeth  Van  Hoeven- 

berg. 
J.J.Synnott 

2351 

1,000 

Aon 

200 

2362 

2353 

350'       220 

70 
300 

1,800 
6,217 

381 

125 
20 

Aupistua    F.     Libby, 
president   board    of 
trustees. 

George  Warrington 
Ecclea,  rector. 

F.  A.  North,  principal . . 

2354 

300 

1   9iM« 

2355 

1 

1      200 

' 

2356 

2357 

250 

250 
3,000 

5,000 

'* 
John  W.Ward,  medical 

director. 
Morris     R.    Hamilton, 

State  librarian. 

2358 

2.322 

2359 

8,000 
9,469 

13,000 

2360 

305 

i 

8,639 

750 
50 

226 
350 

354 

72 

J.  M.  Greene,  principal . 

Margaret  C.  Barber 

Frank  D.  Andrew,  sec- 
rotary  and  librarian. 

2361 
2362 

2,000 

500       400 

2363 



2,547 

2364 

100 


100 
2  673 

H.  C.  Raynolds,  secre- 
tary. 

Lewis  Starr,  secretary 
board  of  trustees. 

Jessie  L.  Colson 

Jamo»  E.  Brett 

2365 

15,067 
1,031 

6,000 

2366 

\ 

96 

1 

800 

2368 

400)       100 

200 

50 

Rev.  C.  M.    CapUnpi. 

rector. 
F.  E.  Lester,  college 

clerk. 
Sisters  of  Loretto 

Brother  Botulph 

J.  Seguraz 

2369 

2, 000       460       &00 

750 
8 

....  . 

1 

2371 

1,100 

500 

! 

1 

2372 

4.0001 

300 

400 

1 

1 

im 

2373 
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Public,  society,  and  $chool  librariea  in  ihe  United 


Location. 


NKW  YORK. 


2374  AdAms  . . 
2:m  Addison. 
2;J76     Albany.. 

2377    do... 

2378    do... 

2379  i do... 


do. 


Name  of  library. 


Adaran  Collogiate  Institute. . . . . 

Addison  Free  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.. 

Albany  Female  Academy 

Albany  Institute 

Albany  Law  School 


Catholic  Union  Library. 


2381  ; do: Christian  Brothers' Academy. 

2382   do Court  of  Appeals 

2383    do I  FreeLibrary 

2384  i do 


2386  I 

2386 

2387 

2388  ' 

2389  I 
2390 
2391 
2392  I 


...  do. 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 


2393  i do 

2394  I  Albion. 


2395 
2396 
2397 

2398 
2309 
240U 
2401 
2402 
2403 
2404 
2405 
2406 
2407 
2408 

2409 
2410 

2411 

2412 
2413 
2414 
2415 

2416 

2417 
2418 

2419 

2420 
2421 


2422 


2423 
2424 


Alexander . 

AllVed 

Allegany  .. 


New  York  SUte  Library , 

New  York  State  Law  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. Library 

St.  Agnes  School 

St.  Joseph  8  Academy 

State  Normal  College . . . . , 

Young  Men's  Association 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library 

Public  Library 

Union  School  Library 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 


do I  St.  Elicabeth's  Academy 

Amsterdam Amsterdam  Academy 

do FreeLibrary 

do !  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Institute 

Annandale '  St.  Stephen's  College 

Attica 

do 

Auburn 

do 

do 

Aurora , 


....do. 
Avon . . 


Babylon . 


Balnbridge  . . . . 
Baldwinsville  . 
BallstonSpa... 
Batavia 


..do. 


Bath 

Bath  Beach . 


Bath-on-the«Hadson 


Bay  Ridge . 
Beiddee 


BelleTille . 


Belmont 

Bingham  ton . 


2425    do  . 

2426  ! do  . 

2427  I  Boonville. 


Stevens  Memorial  Library 

Union  School 

Auburn  Prison 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  . . 

Seymour  Library 

Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 


Wells  College . 
Union  School  . 


.do. 


do. 


Free  Academy  and  Union  School 
Saratoga  County  Law  Library  . . 
State  School  for  the  Blind 


Union  School  District  No.  3. 


Davenport  Libriury 

New  Utrecht  Free  Library 

North  Greenbosh  Pablio  Library 
District  No.  6. 

FreeLibrary 

Scene  Heights  Library  Club 


Union  Academy 

FreeLibrary 

City  School iJbrary. 


Library  Association , 

Supreme  Court  Library 

Srwln  Library  and  Institute.. 


I 


1865 

isei 


1793 
1883 


1869 
1869 
1891 


1818 
1818 


Class. 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Sch... 
Scien . 
Law.. 


©2 


r 


Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Law. 
Gen  . 


Gen  ... 
Law  — 
Sch.... 
1880   Y.M.C.A. 


1872 
1890 


1833 
1857 


Sch 
Sch 
Sch 
Gen 
Y.M.C.A. 


1888   Y.W.C.A. 

1893'  Gen 

1885'  Gen 

18571  Gen 

1859'  Col 


1884,  Sch... 

Sch... 

1892  Gen  .. 

Sch... 

1860|  Col ... 

1894  Gen  .. 

....I  Sch... 

18411  State  . 

1820  Theo  . 

1876  Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 


1881 


1873 
1864 
1813 
1868 

1853 

1880 
1894 


1826 

1885 
1861 

1874 
1859 
1885 


Col.. 
Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Law. 
Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Gen  . 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Sch. 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 


Y.M.C.A. 
Law... 
Gen  ... 


gi 

as  I 

CO 


O. 


O. 


C. 


C. 
C 

C. 

C. 

tV 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


£•2 
7  !  8 


Fr. 


B. 


.  .!  B 
Fr.    R. 


Fr.  B. 
....  R. 
i  F.     B. 


F.  R- 

F.  R. 

Fr.  B 

Fr.  B. 

....  R. 

....  R. 


S.     B, 
S.     B. 


Fr.:  R, 


F. 


B. 


B. 

F.  I  B. 
Fr.'  B. 


fV 

F. 
Fr. 


F. 


Fr. 
Fr.    K. 
F.  1  B 
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s 

1 

Books  issned 
during  year 
for  home  nse. 

Books  issned 
library. 

Beceipts. 

H 
4-s 

KAmo  of  llbiMrlnn. 

id 

1* 

O 

1.654 
1,700 
3.632 

:{  000 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

la 

16 

ir 

IS 

400 

%i 

fin 

200 

400 

150 

Salem  G-.  Pattison 

2374 

.     ....::!....:: 

2375 

750         30         22 

M.  Hoey,  secretary 

2376 



5,000 
1  4U0 

2, 666         30         30 

6 

George  Kogers  Howell . . 

W.  li.  Davidson,  secre- 
tary. 

£.  I.   Flood,    superin- 
tendent. 

Brother  Loontine 

AS.  Brolley 

2.378 

2379 

5.296 
2  150 

I 
648       687:      240 

'            1 
300        iv        fin 

3,816 

900 

12,600 



2380 

300 

2381 

20',000l 

2.200J 

3'>0  7lo'  57  234 

150 
300 

2282 

10,000 
12  187 

1,800 

280,000 
50,000 

$600 

1.000 

lA  fAA 

::::::::: 

John  A.  Howe,  preei- 

dent. 
Melvil  Dewev 

2383 

1 
1R  7on 

7.809 
250 

2384 

54  8771         aoo  - 

SB.  Griswold 

2385 

8,000 
1.500 
4,500 
1, 7rrt) 
2.900 
17  000 

1,000 

1       10 

150 

500 

1,356 
25 

Mrs.  Alois  Donhauser. . 
A. P.  Gillette,  secretary. 
F  M  Gray 

2386 

1,200 

160 

2:t87 

2388 

90|          6 

280 

120 

2389 

2390 

R  rmn.      asn 

20 

15,593 
4,287 

2,750 
9,411 

760 
718 

80 

$266 

Nellie  B.  Lov(\)oy 

A.  A.  Clarke 

2391 

4;i05...'..T.        434 
I  525                     1^^- 

5,125 

2392 

Alice  Newman 

2393 

2.865 
1,200 
9,800 
6,285 

2,234 
1,200 
3.021 
1.150 
13  000 

500          8 

500 

io 

5 
20 
«3 

LiUian  A.  Achilles 

J  Howerth 

2394 

150 

*'**6i6 

200 

20 

300 

40 

50 

2395 

390 
10 

3,800 

4,000 

5,000 

Edward  M.  Tomlinson  . 
Alexander  M.  Hiokey, 

secretary. 
Mother  M.  Teresa 

2396 
2197 

25 

3,400 

40 

2398 

23ftfl 

34,000 

600 

2.348 

Belle  Huntlev 

2400 

2401 

*<  onn 

200,000 

R.  B.  Fairbairn 

2402 

6.950, 

1  7511       Kno 

280 
13 

11,061 

Laura  B.  Leland 

2403 

60 

1,362 

60    ... 

2404 

2  389 

500 1  Horatio  Yates',  chapliun 

1, 747       18, 316   Arthur  S.  Hovt 

1,  968        29,  050    M»rrliA  A    Rnllard 

2405 

23  912 

S  000    1.238 

200 



2406 

12',  3021 '       345 

8.666 

2407 

3.000 
6  000 

1 

::::::l.  .:'.::: 

Vasa  E.  Stolbrand,  su- 

perinteudcnt. 
A   A    Wood              

2408 

t 
AAT      in? 

60 

1 

730 
200 

2409 

1, 000!           60        200 

1,394 

100 

100 

25 
170 

Reuben  J.  Wallace, 
ijrincipal. 

William  H.  Lisk,  prin- 
cipal. 

F.W.  Crumb,  A.M.... 

241C 

1.000 
1  400 

17«» 

150 

38 
250 

49 
150 

241 

200 
1,000 

150 

420 
100 

225 

50 
320 
200 
425 

986 

241] 

12 

872 
3,600 

2412 

l!  200         200 

i.ooo' 

2.000! 

11,000 

I 

90,138 

1,382^ 

1,350J 

3,776 

]  5oo!        :u>n 

1.000 

2418 

H.  L.  Grose 

2414 

"ioo 

1, 0001            -'^00 

Gardner  Fuller,  super- 
intendent. 
P.    P.   Bradish.    clerk 

241S 

21,407 

9,802 
10,  497 

5,000 

13,086 

4,000 

241  <! 

board  of  education. 

H.  L.  Underbill 

Sarah  P.  Sherwood, 

prpsident. 
William  A.  Cuzner 

Mrs.  F.N.Doubleday.. 

Edward  I.  H.  Howell, 
secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

Charles  J.  Galpin,  prin- 
cipal. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Davis 

Mrs.  Josephine  W. 
Clonney. 

J.K  Ni^es 

2417 

1,198 

175 

761 
800 

241  fi 



125 

24111 

242C 

2421 

2.150 
1  600 

350 

5,000 
44,669 

2  «7n 

2421 



350 
366 

2,000 
150 
321 

"ioo 

40 

400 
8,081 

2,100 
600 
862 

2422 

9,240         500 

5.000'        100 

10.000 

2,600 

3.000 

2424 

242f 

E  C.Harris 

242f 

1        5,634 

210 

18,000 

L.W.FiBke 

2421 

ED  96- 


.16* 
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2428  Bridgehampton 

2429  Crockport 

2430  I do 


2431 
24:<2  I 
2433  ' 
2434 
2435  t 
2430 

2437 

2438  ' 

2439  I 

2440 


Bronx  ville 

Brooklyn 

do 

do 

....do 

Brooklyn  (502  Ful- 
ton street). 

Brooklyn  (197  Mon- 
tague street). 

Brooklyn  ( Station  N) 

Brooklyn  (07  Scher 
merborn  street). 

Brooklyn 


Kamo  of  library. 


Hampton  Library . 
Beach  Library 


Brockport    Stato    Normal    and 

Training  School. 

BronxviUe  Library  

Adfllphi  Academy. . .• 

Beaford  Circulating  Library 

Berkeley  Institute 

Boys'  High  School 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Brooklyn  Library 


c5 


Qass. 


1876   Gen O. 


1852 

1868 

1873 
ISfJOi 
1877' 
1886 
1895 
1824 


Gen 
Sch- 


Gen ;... 

Sch 

Geu K. 

S<h '..- 

Sch 

Gen '... 


2441  ' do 


2442 
2443  , 

2444 
2445  ' 
244U 

2447 


2448 
2440 
2450 
2451 
5452 

2453 

2154 
2455 

2456 


2457 
2458 

2^159 

24C0 

2461 

2462 
2403 
2464 

2405 
2406 

2467 
2468 

2460 

2470 


...do 

Brooklyn  (356  Bridge 
street). 

Brooklyn 

do 

Brooklyn  (Flatlands) 

Brooklyn  (Driggs 
avenue,  corner 
South  Third 
stroet). 

Brooklyn 

do 

...do 

...do 

do 


Brooklyn  (628  Carl- 
ton nvenuo). 

Brookl  V  n 

Brooklyn  (502  Ful- 
t-on  street). 

Brooklyn  (Scher- 
morborn  street 
and  Flutbush  ave* 
nue). 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (597  Main 
street). 

Bufialo 


....do 


.do. 


....do 

...do 

Buffalo    (Ellicott 
street). 

Buffalo 

....do 


-...do 

Buffalo  (154  Maple 

street) . 
Buffalo      (26    Chip- 

j»ewa  street). 
Buffalo 


_ I 

Fort  Hamilton  Free  Library 

Free  Lending  Library  of  Union  [ 

for  Christian  Workers. 
Girls' High  School | 

The  Law  Library  in  Brooklyn  of  ■ 
tho  Second  Juclicial  District. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society... 

Me4li(  nl  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute ^ 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 

Public  School  Library ' 


Public  School  Library, 
district. 


1857   Gen O. 


1893 
1882 


1834 
1850 


1863 
1845' 


1846 
18S8 


State 1  O. 

Gen ,  O. 


Sch. 
Law 


Hist . 
Med. 


eastern  i  1860 


Kounds's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  J anies  School 

St.  John's  College 

St.  John's  Orphan  Home 


Splcer  Memorial  Library  of  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
Training  School  for  Teachers  . . . 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


T.  W.  C.  A.  Library  . 


Academy  of  tho  Sacred  Heart. .  - 
The  Bulialo  Catholic  Institate . . 


Buffalo  High  School 

Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Buffalo  Library 

Buffalo  Seminary. 


18S3 

1870 


IS.-^J 
1854 


1888 


Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  186:{ 
Buffalo  Turn  Verein 


Canisius  College 

Fishth   Judicial  District,  New 

York  Law. 

Erie  Railroad  Library 

German  Martin  Lutheran  Semi 

narj'. 
German  Young  Men's  Association 

Grosvenor  Library |  1859 


1SG6 

1802 

183C 

1851 
186:{ 
187C 

1800 


1874 
1854 


Sch., 
(ten  , 
Sch . , 

Sch., 


1'" 

6 

C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 


C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 


Sch 

Col 

Sch 

Col 

Asylum  . 


Col 


Soh 

Y.M.C.A. 


Y.W.C.A.  .... 


Sch   

Gen 



Sch 

HiHt 

Gen 

o. 

Sch 

Srieu 

Gon 

.... 

Col 

Law 

y 

Gen 

... 

Theo 

Gon 

Gen J  O.  i 


C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 


T. 
C. 


C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

c. 

T. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 


!  s. 

,  Fr. 


S. 


i  S. 
!Fr. 


Fr. 


2ii 


B. 
B.  , 

K.! 

"•; 

It. 

r;:i 

B.  I 


Fr. 


Fr. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

|S. 

B. 

J 

S. 

B. 

F.     B. 

Fr.    R. 

S.     B. 

Ft." 
F. 

R. 
R. 
C. 

F^.' 

B. 

S. 
Fr. 

B. 
R. 

S. 

B. 

F. 

B. 
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§ 


la 

if 


P4 


O  eS  S 
P  «  3 
OB  >k«> 

"sl 

15fi 


•  PS 

1^1 


KcceipU. 


sl 


«s5 


PS 


Name  of  librarian 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


4,971,    229 


2.000. 

3.000 

1,5C0 
5.9291 
4,500' 
2,150| 
3,  402! 
14,000| 

123, 962 


65 


24 


976 


I 
1673     $15,000 


Jolin  F.  Yoiings,  secre- 
tary. 

P.  H.  Carver,  assistant 
librarian. 


2428 
2429 


2430 


S.  Janette  Reynolds,  as- 
sistant librarian.         i 

Rebecca  E.  Young 1  2431 

MabelA.Farr ;  2431 

2433 


Julian  W.  Abemetby..   2434 

D.W.E.Burke ]  2435 

Franklin   W.  Hooper,     2436 
director.  \ 

21,238;      93,000,  Willis  A.  Bardwell 2437 

IT.  S.  Thome,  president.    2438 
Miss  Fanny  Hull 2139 

Calvin  Patterson,  prin-     2440 

cipaL  ' 

James  D.Bell 2441 

Emma  Toed teberg 2442 

William  Browning,     2443 

M.D.  i 

Hannah  J.  Garaban  ....    2444 

Mary  W.  Plummer I  2445 

Moses  Becker,  jr.,  prin-     2446 

cipal.  I 

Arthur  D.  Stettaon !  2447 


i  2448 

I  2449 

I  2450 

2451 

Mother  M.  de  Chantal,  '  2452 

superintoudenc.  . 

Mary  H.  Chad  wick '  2453 

Wm.  GaJlogher I  2454 

Sihi9H.Berry 2455 

Fanny  D.  Fish !  2456 


1.773 
3.5«l 
1,760 

65 
585 
245 

18,500 
0,500 

2,000 

4.000 
1,620 

50 
194 

6,625 

401 

39,000 

I  2457 

1,1451  Eleanor  E.  Davio ,  2458 


Ada  M.  -Kenyon,  pre-  i  2459 

ceptresa.  ' 

K  I>.   Strickland,  cor    ,  2460 

responding  secretary. ' 
J.  N.  Lamed,  superin-  |  2461 
ten  dent.  ' 

LncyL.Hartt i  2162 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Lekron  .  1  2463* 
Frank  Reuter ;  2464 


2465 
2466 


Hubert  A.Hartmann  .. 
Irving  Browne 

Sue  Dana  Woolley 

Wm.  Graban 


2, 000,  Theodore  Ackcrman 


2467 
2468 


2469 
2470 
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Buflalo 


Name  of  library. 


Guard  of  Honor  Library. 


2472 
2473 
2474 


•  do High  School  Library. 


1882  Sch. 
1873   Soo  . 

1883  Mer. 


Buffalo  (320  Porter  '  Holy  Angels  Academy 

avenue). 

Buffalo '  Lutheran  Young  Men's.  Aseocia* 

I  Hon. 

2475    do Merchants' Exchange  Library  ... 

2476  Buffalo    (219  Tona-     Xorth  Buffalo  Catholic  Association'  1886,  Gen 
I      wand  a  street).        I 

2477  I  Buffalo St.  Joseph's  College 

2478  Buffalo  (2  4  High  ,  University  of   Buffalo.   Medical 

street).  Department. 

2479  Buffalo Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


P 


Claaa. 


C      '  to 


1868,  Soc. 


Sch. 


I 


R. 


2480  I  Cambridge 1  Union  School. 

2481  Camden Free  Library. 


2482  1  Cannjoharie '  Union  School 

2483  Canandaigna I  Canandaiima  Academy. 

2484  I do I  Granger  Place  School . . 


Col.... 

1845   Med... 

1853   Y.M.C.A. 


2485 
2486 


.do. 
do. 


I  . 


2487  Canastota  . 

2488  I  Canisteo... 

2489  ;  Canton  ... 


249ft 

2491 

2492 
2493 
2494 
2495 
2496 

2497 
2498 
2499 
2600 
2501 
2502 
2503 
2504 
2505 
2506 
2507 
2508 
2509 
2510 
2611 
2512 
2513 
2514 

2515 

2S16 
2517 

2518 
2519 
2520 


Carmel  . 
do  .. 


Carthage 

Catskin 

Cattaraugus . 
Cazenovia  ... 
do 


Chateaugay 

Chatham 

Chester 

Chittenango 

Claverack 

Clifton  Springs. 

do 

Clinton 

do 

do 

Clyde 

Cohoes 

Cold  Sprtng 

College  Point... 
Cooperstown. . . . 

do 

Coming 

do 


Corn  wall-on-the* 
Hudson. 

do 

Cortland 


...do 

Crown  Point . 
Cuba 


Union  School.. 
Wood  Library. 


Canastota  Unioi^  School . 


Canisteo  Academy 

St.   Lawrence  University, 

ring  Library. 
Carmel  Literary  Union . . . . . 


Her- 


Drew  Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Hiffh  School , 

Public  Library 

Union  Free  School  and  Academy. 

Cazenovia  Seminary , 

Public  Library  Association 


Union  School  Library . 
Union  Free  School  .... 
Union  School  Library . 
Yates  Union  School . . . 
Hudson  River  Institute. 


Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  . 

Peirce  Library 

Hamilton  College 

Houghton  Seminary 

Union  School 

High  School 

City  Library 

Haldane  Union  School.. 
Poppenhusen  Institute. 

Union  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Free  Academy 

Library  Association 


New  York  Military  Academy . . . 


Bard  Hall 

Franklin  Hatch  Library  Associa. 
tion. 

State  Normal  School 

Chapel  Library  

Circulating  Library 


1891  Sch. 
1891,  Gen. 


-...!  Sch. 
1795|  Gon. 
1876  Sch. 


1888  Sch  . 
1863  Gen. 


Sch. 


1871;  Sch  . 
1868'  Col.. 
1881 1  Soc  . 
1866  Sch. 


Sch. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Sch. 
Gen. 


1893 

1887 


1886 


1881 

1884 


1871 
1854 


1880 
1812 


1894 


1851 
1890 
1868 
1870 
1887 
1860 
1873 


1895 
1886 

1868 
1884 
1872 


Gen 

Gen 

Sch , 

Sch , 

Sch 

Gen 

Y.M.C.A 

Col 

Sch , 

Sch 

Gen 

Gen , 

Gon 

Gen , 

Sch 

Y.M.C.A. 

Sch 

Gen 


Sch. 


Sch. 
Gen 


Sch 

Gen 

Gen  .... 


R. 

Digitized  by 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 

T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 


I' 


^  .1 

II 

P   ° 


F. 


Fr.    B. 


Ft. 

S.  I  B. 


Fr.    R. 


Google 
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1 

> 

5 
§ 

li. 

> 

-2 

•0  h     . 

1-^ 

BAoeipU. 

ii 
If 

• 

Id 
1- 

It 
iS 

o 

141 

It 

19 

13 

14          15 

1« 

IV 

IS 

1.200 

' 

11,600 

Fred.  E.  Williams,  sec- 
reUry  boase  commit. 
t«e. 

2471 

2.438 



1 

1 
1 

2472 

2, 101 

200 

52         50 
48         75 

1,000          2.300 

•u 

Sister  St.  Mary 

2473 

3, 500         300 

2,000' 

1.628 

2. 500         200 
4,813   25,000 

6, 750'          50 
1 

3.609 

1.157 

1 
1  301        5^n 

1,067 

i 

Jalins  R.  Braennlich. . . 

Wm.  Thurstone,  secre- 
tary. 
Jacob  Kieutz,  secretary 

Rev.  Brother  Aelred  . . . 
Emma  L.  Cbappell 

Wm.  P.  Hirsch,  ednca- 
tional  director. 

2474 

200 
67 

■"i 

2475 

1,282 

704 

2476 

lOo'        50 
693   4,000 

415         12 

2477 

620 

1,000 

325 

1,200 

2478 

10,878 

6.000 
9,572 

1,000 
25 

2479 

150 

184           4 
9         24 

$150 

2480 

462 
200 

1,482 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Case,  secre 

tary  and  librarian. 
E.P.Abell 

2481 

IW 

2482 

1.697 
1,800 

800 

162 



J.  F.  Coar,  principal 

Harriet  Hasbrouck.  sec 

retary. 
J.C.Norris 

2483 
2484 

3  251 

!W0 



146 
10 

69 

7 
131 
33 

60 

10 
8 
78 

225 

850 
119 

160 

2485 

6.000 

1, 218           55 

1,377           50 

10,  825     1,  800 

1.744 

2,500         500 

1,200         800 

2,600 

2. 177           80 

2,600 

Miss    1.    P.    Granirer 

24  Mt 

126 

president. 
Geo.  H.  OtUway,  prin-  '  2487 

cipal.                              1 
W.  b.  Hood.  B.  A.,  prin- '  2488 

cipnl.                              . 
H.  F.  Forbes,  D.  D    2480 

1,000 

255 
60 

1,100 

fiin 

1 
E.  J.  Foster   assistant     2490 

1 

librarian. 
James  M.  Yeager,  D.  D.,   2491 

"360 
225 

100         1. 600 

!       15,260 

15         1.861 

25 

president. 
M.F.Perry 

2492 
2493 

800 

i.ono 

Emily  F.  Becker 

lOOJ          200 

J.L.Waltbart,  principal    2194 

3  405 

2495 
2196 

3,20Q 

l,OfiO 

5,713 
1.342 
1.44^ 
l.BOO 

3.5*} 
1.470 

3a.7sa 

2.248 
1,550 

uvm 

3,717 
3.000 

a,«?i 

9,317 
1,383 

7,000 

3,220 

1200 

£.388 

208 

130 
263 

8.696 

50         1.254 
!       12.000 

469 
202 

J.  H.  Ton  Eyck  Burr, 

200 

76 

secretary.                      j 
W.  J.  DeanH.  principal.     2*97 
Miss  EllaE.  Wagar...J  2498 

400 

2499 

100 
i3,'296 

60 



500 

25 

60 
200 

Wiiiiam  Marvin  Fort . . 

A  Lincoln  Travis 

Jobn  Q.  Adams 

2500 

100 

58 

1 

2501 

2502 

67 
898 

1,306 

2,499         3,207 

T.B.Tiius 

2503 

1,455 

Mel  vine  G.Dodge 

2504 

2505 

*"io6 

700 
600 
400 

312 
57 

'"iio 

72 
475 
80 
21 

7.505 

1        4.250 

200       15, 534 
50,        2,000 
12             032 

150 

300 

Lizzie  Anderson 

M.  E  Ackerman 

R".  A   Ross 

2508 

2507 

260 

600 
7S 

696 
193 

2508 

Otis  Montrose,  principal 
F.  Martens    

2509 

630 

25I 

198 

2510 

3,000 
1,000 

61 

1.025 

A.  Abrams    

2511 

2512 

6,000 

10 

10 

Leigh  R.  Hunt 

2513 

Harry    C.    Heennans, 

president. 
S.  Jones,  snperin  tendent 

C.  J.  Wrtght,  president. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hubbard. 

J  Edw.  Banta   ..  .. 

2514 

300 

120 
72 

150 

50 
132 

816 
51 
70 

1,600 

«» 

200 

100 
716 

1.189 
15 
90l 

2515 

2516 

25 
58 

8,315 

400 

2617 

2518 

2,299 

Herininie  Hammond 

Mrs.  Robt  S.Armstrong 

2519 

i,666 

JMWrt 
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Dansville.... 

Dellii 

Deposit 

]>obbs  Ferry. 
Dolgoville  - . . 

Dryden 

Dunkirk 

do 


Eaat  Aurora... 
East  Syracuse 


Eddjrtown 

Klbiids^e 

EUzabotlitown. 

EllenviUe 

Elmira 

-...do 


-do. 
.do. 


.....do 

do 

Fayt'tteville 

Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
Fiiisbiii^ 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Librarr 

Delaware  Acaaemy 

Deposit  Academy 

Misses  Master's  School . 

Free  Library 

South  worth  Library 

Library  Association 

School  District  Library  . 


Union  School. 
do 


Starkey  Seminary 

Mnnroe  Collegiate  Institute. 

Circulating  Library 

Public  Library 

Elmira  College 

Elniira  Farmers*  Club 


Free  Academy. 


...  .do Free  Library  . 

do Hi^h  School.. 

Fonda Union  School. 


Now  York  State  Reformatory 


Steele  Memorial  Library . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Union  School  Library 

De  (rnrmo  Institute. 


a 
d 


Class. 


CJ9 

O 


Gen  .. 
1820  Sch... 

1  Gen  .- 

...J  Sch... 
1880  Social. 
1883  Gen  .. 
1872  Gen  .. 
1850'  Geu  .. 


1884   Sch.. 
18871  Sch . , 

1843;  Sch    , 

;  Sih.. 

18841  Geu 
1893   Gen  , 
1855   Col  . . 
1870   Soc  . 


I 


1876 


Sch. 


A.&R. 


1883   Gen 

1858i  Y.M.C.A. 
I  Sch 

I  Sih 


Flushing  Institute ' '  Sch 


2547  Forestvllie 

2548  Fort  Edward  .. 
254»  j do 

2550  I  Fort  Hamilton Free  Library  . 

2551  I  Fort  Plain Clinton  Liberal  Institute. 

2552  I do Free  Library , 


Forestvillo  Free  Academy 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 
Union  School 


2553     Fran  kfort '  Free  School  Library . 


Franklin .....I  Delaware  Lit«mry  Institute  . 

Fredonia |  Darwin  R.  Barker  Li  brary  . . . 

do State  Normal  School 


Friendship  . 

Fulton 

Fultonvillo.. 
Garden  aty . 

.....do 


Geneva 

do 

....do 

do 

Gilbertsvillo. 

Glencoe 

Glens  Falls.. 


do 

Gloversville  . 
Goshen 


Gonvemenr High  School 


High  St;hool 

Public  Library 

Starin  Library 

Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  of 

St.  PbvlVb  School. 
St  Mary's  Cathedral  School ...... 


Classical  and  Union  School . 
De  Lancey  Divinity  School . 


Hobart  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library. 


Free  Library 

Hopkins  (>Iis8)  School . 
Crandall  Free  Library. . 


Glens  Falls  Academy 

Free  Library 

Library  and  Historical  Society. 


18591  Gen 


Sch 
1887.  Sch! 


1867'  Sch. 
1854  Sch. 
....1  Sch. 


1803  Gen  . 


1832 
1885 


1883 
1869 
18U0 
1890 
1888 
1884 


1861 


1822 
1890 


1889 
1852 


Sch. 
Gen. 


Sch. 


Sch. 
Gen 
Sch., 
Sch  . 
Gen  , 
Gen  , 
Sch., 

Sch.. 


Sch.., 
Theo  . 


Col 

Y.M.C.A. 


Gen 
Sch. 
Gen 


Sch. 
1880  Gen  , 
1894'  Gen  . 

1828!  Sch.. 


a.0  < 

OQ 


T. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
T. 


T. 
T. 


C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 


T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
T. 


C. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 

a 


^1 
Si 

8 


Fr.    B 

Fr.^  B. 
....'  B 
B. 


F.  R. 
_  B. 
F.  '  B. 


F. 


F.  B. 
F.     B. 

F.  I  B. 
F.  '  B. 
F.  i  B. 


Fr. :  B. 

F.  t  C 


F.     B. 


F.    B. 
S.     B. 
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i 

f 

■a  »*  , 

4 

,21  uS 

|.3 

Receipts. 

H 

>»  a 

a  « 

Kame  of  librarian. 

1 

i 

? 

9 

lO 

tt 

MQ 

1» 

1      14 

15 

10 

ir 

IH 

2,750 
2,200 
1.707 
2,500 
1.776 
5,708 
1,788 
1,102 

2,248 
1,600 

3,000 
1,206 
LSO*) 
1,618 
5,000 
1,400 

2,248 

4,177 

5,000 
2, 500 
1,«}2 
3.000 
1,335 

6,ooa 

2. 175 
1,280 

1,000 
I.IXK 
1.550 

1.480 
3.1!00 
1,0C3 

1,000 

2,000 
4.227 
2,000 
1.000 
3,000 
1.300 
5.000 

5,000 

4,154 
l.OCO 

32, 053 
1,776 

1.095 
2,000 
6,239 

6,000 
13,668 
1,755 

1,043 

'""840 

200 
^5 

""eo 

18,799 

$500 

$709 

W.  G.  Carmer,  tmstee  . . 
W.  D.  Graved 

2521 

417 
1,200 

42 

25M 

150 

300 

Geo.  W.  P^-e  ..                1  ^wa 



2524 
2525 

1          7 

1 

762 



1,180 

200 

138 

71 

300 
100 



JKiKloIf  Ruedomann 

$30,000 

(Inrxi  llovTAr  ITnldAii           1  2S2A 

85 
45 

:::::::::::: 

2527 
2528 

2529 

""io 

50 

1.580 
11,278 

J.  \Y.  Babcock,  snperin- 
teudciit. 

1      303 

100       100 

1 
200       200 

1 

150 
50 

Edwin  H.  CliaBC,  supcr- 

1,000 

iiit«ndent. 
C.  C.  Wilcox.  nrinciDal       2.»i31 

:::::::::  :::::i::::::::' 

2532 
25.13 



350 
400 
437 

Elizabeth  V.  Hale 

1        03 

300 

■*'i26 

15. 125 

400 

Retta  L.Rnssell i  2334 

Emma  K.  Clark 2.1.^«» 



C.  Compton,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Charles  TV.  Evans,  prin- 
cipal. 

Z.  R.  Brock  way,  jjeneral 
«upc'rint*»ndoiit. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Norton  . . . 

2536 

1,000 



500 

06 
450 
300 



100 

75 

125 

2537 

2538 

1 

1 

2539 

............ 

j 

1 

2540 

705 

1 

Frank  J.  House 

2541 

1 

................. 

2542 

1 



:::::::::"■ ::::'"::::: 

Eliaa  A.  Falrcbild.pnn- 
CI  pal. 

Walter  L.  Bogert,  secre- 
tary. 

j.Elv 

2543 

250 
100 

225 

175 

110 

25 

12,500 
700 

1 



726 

2544 

2545 

104 

208 

Charles  A.  Coons,  prin- 
cipal. 
Virginia  Hillebert 

2546 

10 

1,200 

400 



2547 

50 

12j      150 

100 
126 

Jos.  E.King S.'Ufl 

1 

69 

TV.  C.   Coleman,  prin- 
cipal. 

2549 

1 

2550 

325'        50 

90 

525 

1 
120 

250 

Kittie  Clover 

'2.T51 

43 
150 

Annie  L.  Green,  presi-  ,  2552 

dent.                               1 
T.  P.  B'arrell,  president     2553 

1 

150 

I 

board   of  education; 
board  of  trustees. 

2554 

128 
100 
100 

387 
435 

40 

5.078 

350 

633 

1.375    TftftlM^lIft  R.  fireonft 

Franklin  N.  Jewett ^.^M 

ioo 

800 
1.200 
2,400 

40 

90 

2557 

126 

B.  G.  Clapp,  principal. . . 
Henrietta  \ .  Cross 

2558 

'"'266 

30 

"260 

2559 

1,000 



D.  C.  Sayers, secretary. . 

Elisabeth  L.  Kones, 
principal. 

2560 

2561 

1 

2502 

5.796 

70 

1,075 
140 

900 
55.000 

Charles  Wells  Hayes, 

D.D. 
Chas.D.  Vail 

2503 

2564 
2.^fiS 

772 

3.503 

51,895 

Ernest  £».  Mogge,  g;en- 

3,445 

250 

4,800 

eral  secretary. 
2566 

(Mrs.)  Mary  H.Hopkins    2567 



295 

34,278 

500 

1,700 

Sherman  Williams,  su- 
perintendent  of 
schools. 

2568 



2569 

1.125 

1,205 
150 

2X1 

125 

62,368 
1,289 

5.391 

2,000 

14,534 
360 

220 

6,300 

A. L.  Peck 

2570 

Robert  B.  Clark,  presi- 
dent. 
John  C  Bliss _ 

2571 

•110 

!»•» 
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2573  '  Gouverneur  . 


2574 
2575 
2576 
2577. 
2578 


Greene  . 
Greenport . 
Greenwich. 

do 

Hamburg... 


2579  Hamilton. 

2580  ! do  .... 


2581 
2582 
2583 
2584 
2585 
2586 
2587 
2588 
2589 
2590 
2591 


....do 

....do 

Hammondsport 

Hart  wick  Seminary. 

Haverstraw 

Hempstoad 

do , 

Herkimer 

Highland  Falls 

HimrodH 

Hogausburg  


2592  Holland  Patent . 

2593  Homer 

2594  Hooeick  Falls... 

2595  Horuellsville  ... 


2596 

2597 
2598 

2599 
2600 
2<>01  ' 
2602 
2603 
2604  I 
2605 
2606 

2607  , 

2608  I 

2609  I 

2610  I 


....do 


Hudson 

do 


Name  of  library. 


s 

& 


Glass. 


Reading  Room  Association 1885 

Uniou  »(;hool  and  Academy 1882 

Greenport  Union  School 

Ci  rcnlating  Library 

Union  Library 

Union  School j  1847 

Colgate  Academy 1873 

Colgate  University 1820 

Beta  TboU  Society :  1880 

Hamilton  Union  School | 

UnioD  School 


Hartwick  Seminary 

King's  Daughters  Tubiic  Library 

Hempstead  Institute 

Union  Free  School  Library 

Free  Library 

...do 

Georgio  Library. 


1815 
1896 


1896 
1884 
1855 


Hogansburg  Academy 1886, 


Union  Free  School 

Homer  Academy 

Union  Free  School 

Homeli  Fiee  Academy. 


Gen 
Sch 
Sch 
Gen 
Sch 
Sch 


Col. 


Col.  Soc. 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen  .... 

Gen 

Gen 

Sch 


Homeli  Free  Library  . 

Public  School  Library. 
Y.  M.  C  Association  . . 


Huntington  . 
do 

Ilion 

do 

Irvington  — 

Isllp 

Ithaca  

do 

Jamaica 

Jamestown  .. 

Jamestown . . 
do 


2611  !  Johnstown  . 

2612  Jordan 


2613 

2614 

2615 

2616 
2617 
2618 
2619 


2822 
2628 
2624 

2626 


Katonah 

Keeseville 

Keuka  CoUege.. 


Kings  Park 
Kingston 


Library  Association 

Union  School 

Free  Pu  blic  Library 

Ilion  District  Library 

School  Library,  District  No.  2. . . 

Librarv  Association 

Cornell  Library  Association 

Cornell  University 

Public  Library 

High  School 


James  PrendergastFree  Library 
Y.M.C.  A.  Library 


School  Library 

Free  Academy  Library. 


Village    Improvement    Associa- 
tion Library. 
Union  School  Library 


Keuka  CoUege. 


1880 


1890 


Society  of  St.  Johnsland 

Golden  Hill  School 

do I  Kingston  Free  .Academy 

do Kingston  School  District  Library . 

Third  Judicial  DisUict  Law  Li- 
brary . 
Public  School  Library 


1774 
1838 


1874 


Y.M.C.A. 


Ladies  Library  Association 
Union  School  Library 


rublic  Library. 

Genesee  Wesley  an  Seminary. 


1802i 
1819 


1868 


Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 

Gen 


1866 


Sch 

Y.M.CA 


1875  Gen  .. 
1858'  Sch... 
18931  Gen  .. 
1893  Gen  .. 
1W85I  Sch... 
1884;  Gen  .. 
1864  Gen  .. 
1868!  Uol  ... 

1  Gen  .. 

18671  Sch. 


Sch. 
Sch. 


Gen  . 
Sch. 
Gen 


Social. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 


1875 
1891 
1894 


Law 

Sch 


Gen  . 
Sch. 
Gen  . 

Sch. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
T. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
T. 


C. 


^     |y  ® 

7  I  8 


Fr.    B. 
Fr.i  B. 


S.  I  B. 


....,  B. 

I 
Fr.    B. 

....  R, 
F   i  B. 

Fr.,  B. 

Fr.  I  B. 
F.  I  B. 


....    B. 

F.     B. 

F.  B. 
Ft  R. 
Fr.  1  R. 

F.     B. 

F.  i  B. 
F.  I  C. 
F.  I  R. 

F.     B. 


F. 

S. 

S. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
S. 
F. 

Fr  1  1- 
F.     h. 

F.,L 

F.     B. 
F.  ■  B, 

F.  ,  B. 
F.     B. 


Fr. 

rr.! 


F.     B, 


....I  E 
Ft.    B 
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8taie8  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  1896 — Coutinaed. 


*  8 

lO 

k 

11 

1^ 

Books  issued 
dariug    year 
for  home  use. 

Books  issued 
for  use  withia 
library. 

Kecelpts. 

H 

0   P 

u 

ir 

Name  of  librarian. 

M 

0 

• 

19 

6 

13 

14 

lA 

16 

18 

1,382 
1.200 
1,076 
1,669 
1,600 
1,350 

2,000 

24,221 

1,000 
1.300 
4,300 
4,495 
1.000 
1. 000 
1,300 
4.309 
1,300 
1,800 
1,879 

1,050 
1  560 
2,300 
2,704 

10.000 

5.000 
1,370 

3.500 
1.200 
8,733 
1.008 
2.195 
1,000 
20.000 
180.600 

a.oco 

3.128 
12,440 
1,455 

7,412 
1,239 

1.500 

1.500 

1,380 

2.000 
2.300 
1,365 
2,785 

9.000 

1,887 

2.000 
1.256 
1,053 

5,000 

60 

63 
25 

2,727 
600 

1,872 

$726 
50 

, 

Jessie  E.  Paul 

2573 
2574 

50         i25 

M.  S.  Parker,  secretary 

' 

2575 

George  E.  Dorr 

2576 

2577 

200 

30 

524 

20 
75 

V200 

180 

860 

50 

2,450 

Bryantand  Heath,  prin 
oipals. 

E.  P.Sissan.actingprin- 
cipal. 

Kalpb  W.  Thomas,  act- 
ing librarian. 

G.  W.  Strobel 

2578 

2579 
2580 
2581 

3,035 

$25,000 

1.200 

50 

100 

n.H.  Van  Tnvl 

2582 

1                           *' 

2583 

2«6'      io 

350 

1 

16 

500 
3,583 

2 

10 

1.061 

200; 

J.L.Klstler 

2584 

2585 

2586 

80 

43   4,309 
300         50 
400          3 
376         89 

!        15 

100,        10 

no 

200       350 

1  "• 

20 

29       148 

100 

.:.::::::   : 

25 
960 

50 
36,750 
.1.000 

W.S.  Newton 

2587 

"is 

801 

■■"io 

""56 

"ii 

4,971 
15,600 

Mary  Louise  Avery .... 

Gertrude  P.  Parry 

Louis  A.  Cheney 

Sr.  M.  Stanislaus  Mc- 

Garr.  principal. 
H.  A.  Pride,  secretary  . . 
B.  L.  Stone 

2588 

75 

2589 

2.'>90 

1,037 

359 

67 
105 
170 
400 

1.590 

ii2 

259] 

1,000 
4,000 
4,382 

50 

2592 

2503 

130 
200 

E.  G.  Merrett 

2504 

W.  R.  Prentice,  super- 
intendent. 

R.  M.  Tuttle,  chairman 
of  managers. 

J.  Mace  Smith 

2595 

30,000 

4,390 
160 

2596 

2597 

' 

Herbert  W.  Rice,  gen- 
eral secretary. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Conklln 

C.  J.  Jcnningn,  A.  B 

Anna  H.  Perkins 

2598 

305 

50 

2,179 

419 

75 

90 

8,700 

81,892 

2599 

973 

30 
815 

87 

20 

226 


100 
40, 915 
6,079 
1,090 
1,354 
15,000 
12, 437 
10,000 
7,936 

52,190 

25 

1,750 

219 

50 

'■*i.*666 

2600 

2601 

2602 

Alice  S.  Cavarly 

Ella  S.  Clock 

2C03 

4 
6.000 
30,400 

**"i37 

1,000 

74 

2,875 
60 

75 

95 

1,500 

12.115 

200 

41 

2,440 

83 

343 

"366 
1,200 

""i? 

800 

'"86*666 

801,000 

2604 

7,666 

81,070 

Alonzo  fi.  Cornell 

Geo.  W.  Harris 

2605 
2606 

2607 

8, 96i         646 

670 

5,900 

237 

520 

Calista  S.  Jones 

/Mary  Emogene  Hazel  \ 
\    tine.                             / 

Chas.  N.  Ramsey,  gen- 
eral secretary. 

Wm   S.  Snvder 

2608 

•      6,000 

100,000 

2609 
2610 

7,00^ 

5,000 

260 

2611 

Adelbert    B.    Brace, 
president    board    of 
education. 

2612 

4 

258 
40 
80 

2613 

Leland  L.  Landers, 

principal. 
Mrs.  Annette  M.  Myws, 

secretary. 

2614 

23 

2615 

2616 

2,000 
665 
681 

John  W.  Cross 

M.J.  Michael 

Charles  M.  Ryon.  super- 

intendeu  tof  schools. 
T.  B.  Westbrook 

W.  J.  Shelliday,  clerk 
board  of  education. 

Catharine  Cameron 

Emma  Henderson 

Misa  N.  A.  Ward,  sec- 
retary. 

2617 

25 
186 

200 

183 
783 

96 
150 

106 
185 

000 

2«18 

2619 

2620 

2,400 

8,000 

400 

2,299 

2621 

80 
115 
153 

240 
119 
155 

2622 

"•• 

50 
100 



2623 

2624 

2625 

Digit 
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2626 
2627 


2630 

2631 
2682 
2633 
2634 

2635 
2636 
2637 

2638 
2630 
2640 
2641 
2642 
2643 
2644 
2645 


Location. 


NEW  YOBK— cont'd. 


Littlofalls 

Lockport 

do 

Locust  Valley -.— - 
Long  Island  City . . 


li^ame  of  library. 


Lowvllle. 
LyonH  ... 

do  ... 

Malone... 


Mnnlins  .- 
Marathon . 
Mat^peth. . 


Matteawan .... 

Mayville 

Medina , 

Mexico 

Middleburg.... 
Middletowu  . . . 

do 

Montour  JTalls. 


264G     Moravia. 
2647     Morris... 


2648  j  Mount  Morris  . 
2619     Mount  Vernon. 


2C50     Naples 

2651   '  Newark 

2C52     New  Brighton . 

2653  ! do 


2654 
2655 
2«i.6 
2657 

2658 
2659 
2660 

2661 
2662 

2663 

2664 
26C5 


2666 
2667 
2668 

2669  I 

2670 

2671 

2672 

2673 

2674 


Nowburg . 

do 

....do.... 
...do.... 


Public  School  Library 

St.  Joseph's  Academjr 
Union  School  Library 
Friends'  Academy 
Public  Library 


Lowville  Aca<lemT 

School  Library.  District  No.  6 

Union  School 

ViUage  School  District  Library 

Union  School 

Peck  Memorial  Library j  1896  (Jen 

Union  Free  School ;  Seh 

Howland  Circulating  Library . . . 

Union  School 

High  Scliool 

Mexico  Academy 

Union  School 

Leonora  IJolIes  Memorial  Library 
Public  School  Library 
Cook  Academy 


Powers  Libi-ary  . 
High  School 


Newpaltz 

New  Kochelle. 
do 


New  York  City 

New  York  City  (197 
East  liroadway). 

Now  York  City 

do 

Now  York Cltv(77th 
street  and  8th 
avenue). 

Now  York  City  (11 
W.29th  street). 

New  York  City  (lu- 
lls \V.  38th  street) 

New  York  City  (77th 
street  ana  8th 
avenue). 

New  York  City  (17 
West43<l  street). 

Now  York  City  (127 
East  23d  street). 

New  York  City  (Sta- 
tion K). 

Now  York  City  (7 
West  29th  street). 

New  York  City  (20 
West 44th  street). 

New  York  City 


American  Bible  Society 

Ameriesm  Cheiniral  Society 

American  Ethnological  Society  . . 

American  Geographical  Society.. 
American  Institute 


Union  School 1857    S«^h 

Public  Library ;  lfc96  Gen 

Naples  Academy Sch 

Union  Scliool  and  Academy . . , i  Soh 

Sailors' Snug  Harbor '  1833   Social 

Trinltv    English    and    Classical    '  Sch. 

School.  ! 

Free  Library i  1852   Gen  . 

Mackies  (Niiss)  Seminary ' Sch  . 

Newburg Theological  Seiuinary.. I  1805  Theo.. 
Second    Judicial'  District    Law  ' i  Law. 

Library. 

Newpaltz  Normal  School I  1886   Sch  . 

l*ost  Library ' I  (lar. 

Public  Library ;  1803   Gen |  K.  | 

Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent 
Aguilar'Free  Library 


American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

American  Numismatic  and  Ar- 
clueological  Society. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. I  I 

Aschcnbrocdel  Vorcin '  1898   Social 

Ansociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  i  1870,  Law 

City  of  New  York.  ,  ' 

Berkeley  School 1894    Sch 

Blackwells  Island  Penitentiary  ..' I  Reform...  .^^.       ^,      .... 
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P. 
S 


lO 


4,000 
1.  lOOi . 
5.656 
l.OWi  . 
5,000| 

3.934| 
1,200. 
2,200L 
5,900  . 

i,oooj 

1,000. 
3.000 


11 


■83 

E3 


1*1 


3  -  =? 


r-^ 


13 


100 


400 


20 
326 


492,       100 


'26^ 


158 
50 

110 

1,000 

100 


25 


20 


40, 


8.  065  - 
1.100 

1.3S6 ; 

1. 600|         600, 

1,100 1. 

2.144:  15 

6, 000'         200; 
2, 174,         500, 


158'. 
120, 
210! . 
200 


10 


100 


3,W5 
1,000, 

1.000  . 
5,300. 

1.000  . 
1,500  . 
4,000. 

1.  800  . 


160 
400 


30 
135 

20 


7 

13I. 


25 
100 


12 


4.567 


15,844 


619 


1-a 

2*2  ;5 


14 


100 


&,000 


1.669 

12. 200, 


eooL 


1,525 


Heceipts. 


lA 


16 


$500,     $1,500... 


600 


832 


C  CI 

gg 


ir 


3,260,. 
75,. 


1.000 


800 


25 


1781. 
1,229!. 

100'. 

1,150. 

50'. 


6.054 
1,276, 
l,870l 


2,742 
176 


80'. 
30'. 
50!. 


I 


20.  GT,?,  . 
1.25;> 
3.  500  - 
4,000  . 

2, 800! 
3,057'. 

5.000 
31, 1C6  . 


639. 


100 


2,666 


5.486 

2.  000 

2,  000 


225,. 
500|. 


120. 


40 
4,045. 


300 


186 
20 


6,000 

5.810, 

26,  378' 

364 


^qI 


380,. 
1,000; 


555. 


500 


1.000. 
12,775. 


67,700. 


127 
256 
25 


1,000     $13,000 

190 

450; 

210' , 


Ksme  oriIlirsrIa&. 


18 


T.H.  Caswell. 


Emmet  Belknap. 


(Mins)  Miriams.  Draper, 

acting  librarian. 
Lincoln  £.  Kowley 


1.400 


75 
2,000 


1,494. 
29,026; 


62'. 
1501. 


245. 
2,950L 


3,500 


4,600. 


5,577 


2,000 


15,658 1     3,500       3,774 


3, 500 
256.963. 


1,365;. 


18,000    26,000 

13,848| 

34,000,  30,000 

I 

1, 800<,     6, 000 
7,982     9,282 

2,400 

50,039 

1,000 

I.500I        300 


538   2,215 
48 


600 

89 

467 

50 

3,826 


■400 

491 
345 


18 


106 
.1     13,852 


F.  H.  Gardner 

D.  H.  Stanton,  district 
cleric. 

A.  Meeler,  principal. . . 

C.  A.  Brooks , 

Arthur  C.  Mite  lie  11, 
principal. 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Badeau., 

T.E.Lockhart.A.M... 

Henrv  Pease 

C.  W.'Skinner 1 

j  Wm.  M.  Marow 

Selden  H.  Talcott 

'  Marv  K.  Vankemen 

78, 658  R.  ^.  Swetland,  princi- 

I  Mrs.  Isaac  Butler 

George  R.  Greene,  act- 
ing principal. 

IdaKelsall 

Henry  E.  Rhoades,  sec- 
retary. 

Wm.  C.  Noll,  principal. 

Delia  M.Yonng 

Geo.  D.  J.  Trask,  gov-  1 
emor. 


Cbas.  Eatabrook. 


115, 169 


2,500  . 
12,000'. 


913 


J.  G.  D.  Findlov 

Howard  S.  Tliomton, 
treasurer. 

K.  A.Gage 

H.  M.  Andrews 

Albert  O.  Owen,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

Mary  W.  Brennan 

Pauline  Leipziger 


Edward  W.  Gllman 

F.  E.  Dodge 

Anthony     Woodward, 
Ph.D. 


Geo.  C.  Hurlbut 

Geo.  TTbitcflold,  jr . 


Anthony     Woodward, 
Ph.D. 


Herbert  Valentine 

Cbarles  Warren  Hunt. . 

Moritz  Werner 

W.J.C.  Berry 

Franklin  H.  Fowler 


Louis  D.  Pilsbiwy. 


2626 

2627 
2628 
2629 
2630 

2631 
2632 
2633 
2634 

2635 
2636 
2637 

2638 
2639 
2640 
2641 
2642 
2643 
2644 
2645 

2646 
2647 

2648 
2649 

2650 
2651 
2652 

2653 

'  2654 
2655 
2656 
2657 

'  2658 

2659 

I  2G60 

!  2661 
2662 

2G63 
2664 
2665 


2667 
2668 

2669 
2670 
2671 
2672 
2673 
^674 
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PuhlUif  BOcieUj,  and  school  libraries  in  iks  Unitei 


Location. 


NEv^  YORK— cont'd ■ 

New  York  City  (395 

Broome  street). 
New  York  City 


2075 
2676 

2677  I  New  York  City  (126 

I      West  25th  street). 

2678  I  New  York  City 

2679  New  York  City  (120 
West  59th  street). 

New  York  City 

New  York  City  (City 

HaU) 
New  York  City  (17 

Lexington  avenue) . 
New  York  City  (668 

EaHt  134th  street). 
New  York  City(U5- 
119  West  68tb  street) 
New  York  City  (30 

West  16th  street). 
New  York  City  (95 

Klvington  street). 

New  York  City 

New  York  City  (32 

West  40th  street). 
New  York  City 


2681 
2682 


2683 
2684 


2685 
2686 


2687 


2690  [  New  York  City  (108 

Central  Park). 

2691  I  New  York  City  (280 

I      Bivingtou  street). 

2692  !  New  York  City  (340 

West  86th  street). 
New  York  City  (120 

Broadway). 
Now   York  City 

( Manhattan  vllle). 
New  York  City  (63 

Park  street). 
New  York  City 


2693  I 

2694  I 
2605 
2696 
2097 
2698 

2699  ! 

2700  I 

2701  I 

2702  I 

2703  i 

2704  j 

2705  ' 

2706 

2707  j 

2708  i 

2709  . 


Nome  of  library. 


Broome  Street  Free  Library 

Bryson  Library  (Teachers'  Col- 
lege). 
Cabinet  de  Lectare 


Cathedral   Free  Circnlating  Li- 
brary. 
Catholic  Club  Library 


Century  Association 
L{bi 


City  Library 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York . 
Clionian  Society 


College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 


College  Settlement  Library . 


Columbia  University. 
Comstock  School 


New  York  City  (226 
West  42d  street). 

New  York  City  (7 
East  IHh  street). 

New  York  City  (18 
East  16th  street). 

New  York  City  (226 

East  16th  street). 

New  York  City 


New  York  City  (137 

2d  avenue). 
New  York  City  (Ma- 
sonic Hall). 
New  York  City  (29 

East  32d  street). 
New  York  City  (St a- 

tion  J.  32  West23d 

street). 
New  York  City  (45 

We»t42d  street). 
New  York  City  (27 

WeAt  44th  street.) 

New  York  City 

do 


Cooper  Union 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

De  Witt  Memorial  Free  Library. . 
Ely's  (Misses)  School  for  Girls. .. 

Eoui table  Life  Assurance  Law 
Library. 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Five  Points  Mission  Free  Read- 
ing Kooni. 

Foreign  Minsion  Library  (Pres- 
byterian Church). 

Free  Circulating  Library 


I  . 


Free  Circulating  Library  of  Y.  W. 

Free  Library  of  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men. 

Friends'  Literary  and  Library 
Association. 

General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

German  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 


Grand  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M. 

GrolierClub 

Harlem  Library 


Harmonic  Club  Library. 
Harvard  Club 


Health  Department 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum. 


1887 
1884 


1871 


1847 
1847 


Claaa. 


u 


a-3 
ft 
|0 


Gen 

Col 

Gen.. 

Gen. 

Gen.. 

Soc  .. 
Gen. 


1852 


Col 

1852'  Col.  Soc 

W  Scl 

1847   Col 

1889  Gen 

1754 


1857 


1882 


183" 
1879 
1870 
1820 

1880 
1817 

1857 
1868 
1884 
1825 


Col  . 
Gen. 

Gen. 

Col  . 

Gen. 


18861  Sch 
1876 


Gen.. 
Theo. 


Med 

Masonic  . 

Soc 

Gen 


1852   Social. 
1887   Social 


1866   Med 

1876^  A.  and  R. 


O. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c 


o. 


T. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 


L.W L..I 

Sch 

Soc 

Soc 

Gen 

Y.W.C.  A 
Gen 


O. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 


5» 

r  1  8 

F. 

B 

Fr. 

B 

S.    C. 

F.    B. 

Fr. 

B 

S 
F. 

R 
R. 

....  B. 

....  B. 

I 

F.    B. 

Fr.   R 

F.    C 

Fr.'  B. 

....1  B. 

F.    R. 

....  R 

F.,B. 

B. 

.... 

R. 

F. 

R 

Fr. 

R 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

F. 

B. 

S. 

R 

Fr. 

B. 

F. 

R 

Fr. 

R 

Fr. 

R. 

S. 

B. 

.. 

B. 

FtIk. 

Fr. 

R 
B. 
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States  of  lyOOO  volumes  and  over  in  1896 — Continned. 


8 
1 

0. 

1 

S  M 

•Si 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts, 

H 

•*»  d 

II 

Name  of  librarian. 

or 
■3  d 

a 

1^ 

9     1    lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

lA 

16     I      17 

18 

I 
2,250'            8 

42 



851 

H.K.  Waste        

2676 

6,489 
4.000 

$2,000 

Margaret  Grey,  assist- 
ant librarian. 
L.  Dermigny 

2676 

200 
1.MU 

" 

20. 762         308 

68 
inn 

69,169 
260 

6,013 
126 

1,690 

Agnes  Wallace 

James  F.  Martin 

J.  Herbert  Senter 

Philip  Baer 

2678 

20.000,    2  50o!      2i>0 



2679 

12,900 

6.300    

29,800         350 

340         98 

3.500 
7,000 

1,468 

2680 

00 
937 

2681 

110 

5,618 
67 



$37,000 

Chas.  G.  Hubermann. . . 

F.  W.  Hottenroth 

0.  J.  Griffin,  assistant 

secretary. 
Jamea  P.  Fagan,  S.  J. . . 

Miss  A.  Hall 

2682 

I 
1,243           75,        62         21 

2683 

4.6031     1,467'        26 
30.000!    4,800   1,800 
2.500    .  ...         ISO 

50 

700 

800 

60 

67,882 

2684 

2685 

15.000 
53,471 

2886 

220,000 

1, 100         340 

33.569 

5,000     1.000 

24.839 

112.000 

Geo.  H.  Baker 

2687 

20 

1,297 

50 

' 

LydiaDay 

L.  C.  L.  Jordan,  assist* 

2888 

435,000 

2680 

AA 

Rut  secretary. 
Brother  Paul,  F.  S.  C .. 

2890 

2,350 



8,102 

.......  1 

Malcolm  R.  Bimie 

Elizabeth  L.  Ely 

Thomas  Campbell 

2691 

5,000 
14,726 

5.000 

2,030 

7,000 

81,785 

24,910 

108,000 

1,225 
26,367 

5,600 
10,000 

4.178 
19,000 

400'        150 

2602 

380 

2603 

2604 

1 

A.  K.  San  ford  snnerin* 

9AQS 

400 
1,000 

677 
4,925 
1,300 

tendent.                         > 
W.Henry  Grant 2696 

Arthur    E.    Bostwick,  :  2697 

Ph.D. 
Sarah  W.  Cattell \  2898 

654.451 

64,529 

247,906 

218 

27,665 

4,480 

43. 191 

3,965 

25,000 

152 
3.635 

705 

1.000 

976 

46,775 

4,000 

4,205' 

Jacob  Schwarta 

John  Cox.  ir. ..... ...... 

2800 

107 
767 

135 

137 

2700 

6,000 

E.  A.  HoflFman,  dean .... 

Hermann  G.  Kloti.  M.  D 

E.  Laewenstein 

Richard  Hoe  Lawrence. 
George  M.  Perry 

Hugo  Hofftean 

2701 

80 

2702 

1 

350       100 
350 

2703 

935 

2704 

«a 

2705 

13,692 

l,16o!    1,600 
1,560        iOA 

482 

90       300 
600         68 

8,264 

1.660 
75 
160 

2706 

C.  Alex.  Nelson 2707 

2708 
2700 

3,000 

Dr  Hermann  Baar,  su- 



periutendent.               1 
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Location. 


2710 
2711 


2712 


2713 
2714 


2715 
2710 


2717 

2718 

2719 
2720 
2721 

2722 
2723 
2721 


2725 
2720 
2727 

2728 

2729 

2730 
2731 
2732 
2733 

2734 
2735 
2736 
2737 

2738 


2739 
2740 


2741 
2742 


1 

KEW  YORK— cont'd. 

New  York  City  (343 

We8t42d  street). 
Now  York  City  (Sta 

tion  O). 
New  York  City  (111- 

119    East   58th 

Btreot). 
New  York  City  (3477 

3d  aveoae). 
New  York  City  (558 

5tb  avenue). 
New  York  City  (203 

£a.st  57th  street). 
New    York    City 

(Grand  Boulevard 

and    West    13l8t 

street). 
Now  York  City 

Now  York  City  (12 
West  31  st  street). 

New  York  City 

—  do 

New  York  City  (150 
5th  avenue). 

New  York  City 

do 

New  York  City 
(Governors  Is- 
land). 

New  York  City  (26 
Delancey  street) 

Now  York  City  (44 
2d  avenue). 

Now  York  City  (17- 
19-21  West  43d 
street). 

New  York  Citv  (Co- 
lumbia U  n  iv  e  r- 
sity) 

New  York  Citv  (105 
East  22d  street). 

Now  York  City  (222 
2d  n venue). 

New  York  City  (220 
West  58th  street). 

Now  York  City  (170 
2d  avenue). 

Now  York  City  (63d 
street  and  Ave- 
nue A). 

New  York  City  (6 
West  IGth  street). 

New  York  Citv  (SU- 
tion  L.  Harlem). 

New  York  City  (412 
9th  avenue). 

New  York  City  (Sta- 
tion M). 

New  York  City 
(176th  street  antl 
Amsterdam  ave* 
nue). 

New  York  City 

New  York  City  (46 
Catharine  street). 

New  York  City  (34 
West  26th  street). 

New  York  C»ty 


Name  of  library. 


Holy  Cross  Academy 

Home  for  Young  Women. 
Liederkranz  Library 


"Literarische   GescUschaft  von 

Morrisaria." 
Lotos  Club 


Maimonides  Library . 
Manhattan  College... 


Maritime  Exchange.... 
Mechanical  Engineers. 


Medico- Legal  Society 

Mercantile  Library  Association. 
Methodist  Library 


Metropolis  Law  School 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Military  Service  Institution.. 


Neighborhood  Guild  Library 

Nativity  Church  Library 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. . 

New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving tho  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary . 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society. 
New  York  Historical  Society. . .  - . 


New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College. 


New  York  Hospital 

New  York  Houso  of  Refuge. 


New  York   Institution  for  the 

Blind. 
Now   York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 


New  York  Law  Institute. 
New  York  Port  Society . . . 


New  York  Press  Club , 

New  Vorlc  Produce  Exchange. 


Class. 


C.V 


«   -^.S 

^i,i^ 


o    ' 


1870  Sch. 
1857  Gen. 
1868.  Soo  . 


OS 


8 


R,  I 


1883   Soc R. 

1                      I 
1870,  Gen 

I85l|  Gen |  R. 

W  Col '.... 


1874i  Mer  .... 
ISOO;  Sci O. 


I 


1872i  Law  . 
1820  (Jen.. 
Gen.. 


!0.  I 


Law  . 

Sci. 


1880 
1879,  Gar. 

I  I 

1887'  Soc R. 

1893!  Gen ... 

1847   Med 


1818   Sci. 


Soc. 


1894,  Med  . 
18C9.  Soo  .  - 
1804  Hist. 
1880   Med. 


1771 
1825 
1831 
1829 

1852 


1828 
1818 


1874 
1872 


Med.... 
Reform . 

Sch 

Sch 


A.  and  R. 


Law  . 
Gen.. 


Gen. 
Mer 


R. 


C. 
C 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 


_  S.  ,B. 

'....I  R 
I 
Fr.   R. 

'  S.     B. 

;  s.  'r 

1 

Fr.    B. 

!  S.     R. 

i 

...    R. 
F.     R. 

!....■  R. 

S.      B. 

|Fr.     R. 


I 


iFr.    R.l 
1....    B. 


Fr.    B. 

I  F.  '  C. 


c.   ;  F. 


c 
c. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Ft.    R. 

F.  !  R 

I 

.....  R. 

s. ;  R. 

S.  I  R. 
F.     R. 

F.     B. 

....!r. 

Fr.  I  B. 

I 
...-I  B. 


C. 
C. 
C. 


B. 


Fr.,  B. 

F.  1  B. 

R. 
R. 
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Statea  of  lyOQO  volumeB  and  over  in  189& — Continued. 


D 
I 

9 

1 

1 

II 

ii 

II 

tt     S 

Books    issued 
for  Qse  within 
Ubrary. 

KeceipU*. 

Arooant  of  en- 
dowment fond. 

Names  of  librarian. 

li 

1^ 

lO 

11 

500 

t% 

13 

14 

15 

t% 

17 

18 

2.000 
1,200 
6,010 

1,277 
1,500 
45, 131 
8.485 

1.500 
3.200 
1.500 

84 

2 

500 

Sistor  M.  Helena 

2710 

..,,,... 

L  F.  Marsh,  supcrin-  !  2711 

1,000 
68.107 
2,299 

2,000 

400 

2,000 

"'3,' 666 

345 
1.058 
1,000 





1 

247 
146 

19 

5,961 

*5S0 
276 

tendent- 
G.  Otto  Wolkwitz 

P.  J.Moog 

0712 

581 

2713 

1 

Curtis  Bell,  cashier 

Josephine  Bacharach. . . 

Brother  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  secretary. 

F.  W.   Hon ghton,  su- 
perintendent. 
F.  R.  Hiitton,  board  of 

2714 

748 
315 

130 

106 

9sn 

91,828 
460 

35.537' 

2,319 

2715 

2716 

1,000 

VIM 

1 
100       100 

3,000 

0.113       524 
150       750 

7.575 

2718 

1 

trustees.                        \ 
Clark  Bell,  secretary  ..    2719 

252. 9.>4 

142, 175 

37,389 '     26.970 

W.  T.  Pt-oplea \  2720 

10.000 

1.^80 
4  200 
10,000 

2.714 

1,200 

45,000 

8,000 

1,200 

1,000 
3.703 
85.000 
3,000 

22.ft46 
4,162 
5.000 
7.386 

1,2C0 

44.447 
1,000 

3,800 

2,000 

1 

Kev.   Joseph    Conable     2721 

1 

Thomas,  A.  M. 

?in 

265 

500 

420 
40 

88 
150 

1,023 

"$7,266   Wm.  L.Andrews 

2723 

N.  Bush,  treasurer 

2724 

28,290 

520 

10 

4,500 

2726 

2,500 

B.J.BeiIly(ReT.) 

2-rm 

2,039 

20,000 

1 
John  S.  Browne,  presi-'  2i2i 

dent.                             i 
Arthur  Hallick 2728 

1 

I 

"Wm.  H.  Tolman,  gen- 

2729 

3,000 
,    3.890 

1 

700   2.000 

1 



eral  agent. 
"Wm.  L.Dennett ■  2;30 

293       862 

I 

RichdE.  Gn^no 

2731 

2732 

1 

2000 

1 

20 
798 

George  Janson ■. 

2733 

Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D. 
George  B.  Dixon,  clerk. 

2734 

12, 039 

2735 

I 



12,974 

50. 

37 



2,600 

3.000 

39 
328 

Wm.  B.  Wart,  superin- 

teodeut. 
Thomas  Francis  Fox. . . 

2736 

BM 

2.393 

378 

4,200 

2737 

800 

100 

A.  P.  Garrabrant,  first 
assistant    superin- 
tendent. 

Wm.  H.  Winters 

C.  B.  Wagar,  financial 

agent, 
ArthurLoringMackaye 

James  K.Pat^k 
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2738 

........ 

2790 

300 
146 

2740 

82 

100 

?741 

,2741 
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Location. 


2743  I 

2744 

2745 

I 
2746 

2747 

2748 

2749 

2760 

2751 

2752 
2753 


NXw  YORK— cont'd. 

NewTorkCity(6«- 
68  Eaat4tb  street). 

New  York  City  (U Di- 
versity Heights). 

New  York  City  (67 
Madison  avenne.) 

New  York  City 


Name  of  library. 


2754 

2755 
2756 
2757 

2758 

2769 
2760 
2761 
2762 
2763 
2764 

2765 
2766 

2767 

2768 

2769 

2770 

2771 

2772 
2778 

2774 
2776 


New  York  City  (Sta 

tion  D).  I 

New    York   City  , 

(Gramercy  Park). 
New  York  City  (21 

Coenties  Slip). 
New  York  City  (40 

Lafayette  Place). 
New   York   City 

(233  5th  avenue). 

New  York  City 

New  York    City  i 

(City  Hospital,  i 

lilack wells    Is-  ; 

land).  t 

New  York  City  (5th 

street,  near  Ave-  , 

nue  B). 
New  York  City  (207  , 

East  16th  Htreet).  ! 
New  York  City  (SU 

UonT). 
Now  York  City  (6-8 

East  40tb  street). 
New    York    City 

(137-139   Henry 

street).  , 

New  York  City  (29 

East  29th  Htreet). 
New  York  City  (406  , 

We8t20th  street),  i 
New  York  City  (K9  I 

University  place). ! 
New  York  City | 

New  York  City  (84  I 
West 60th  street). 

New  York   City 
(155    East   58th  I 
street).  i 

New  York  City I 

New  York  City  (106 
Fulton  street). 

New  York  City  (1 
Bast  39th  street). 

New  York  City  (32 
Bast  28th  street). 

New  York  City  (26 
Delancey  stre«"t). 

New  Yoi  k  City  (2t'0 
West  71st  street). 

New  York  City 
(Amsterdam  ave- 
nue   and    156th 

New  York  City  (foot 

East  76th  street). 
Now    York    City 

(100-1 11  West77th 

street). 
New  York  City  (10 

Clinton  place). 
New  York  City 


New  York  Tnmveroin 

New  York  University 

New  York  Yacht  Club 

Normal  College  Alumuee  Library. 
Olivet  Memorial  Chnrch  Library. 
Players'  Library 


Protestant    Episcopal   Seamen's 

Society  (Out-door  Station) 
Public  Library 


Reform  Club. 


St.  Agnes  Free  Public  Library  . . 
-■   "lla   •     ■      -     •• 


St.  EliKabeth  8  Quild 


1850 
1831 


^     I  bfe 


Class. 


-J     t  <s  2 


1876 


18891 


1894 
1877 


Gen 

Col 

Sci 

Col 

Gen 

Soc 

Soc 

Gen 

Scien 


Gen     . 
Social 


'^4 


I  ^ 


5  ,      • 


St.  Francis  Hospital  Library. 


1865  Gen. 


St.  George's    Free    Circulating  i 

Library .  I 

St.  John  8  College , 

St.  Mary  s  School 


1893|  Social 

1845:  Col  ... 

1890   Sch... 

St.  Teresas  Ursnline  Academy..!  1874J  Col  ... 


I 


School  Libraries 

Society  Home  Study  of  Holy 

Scriptures. 
Society  Library 


Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Rnp 

tureil  and  Crippled. 
Spalding  Literary  Union 


TechnicRl  Society  of  New  York.. 


Theological  Seminary, 
""ypothetttt  of  the  Cit: 
York. 


Typothetttt  of  the  Cfity  of  New 

Union  League  Club 

University  Club 

University  Settlement 

Van  Norman  Institute 


Washington   HeighU  Free   Li- 
brary. 


Webster  Free  Library . 
Weil's  School  for  Girls. 


Woman's  Library. . . . 
Workhouse  Library . 


....I  Sch I... 

1889   Theo I  R. 

1700   Soc O 

1872   Sch 

18851  Soc 

18741  Scien R. 


18,^7   Theo O. 

1883  Soc R. 


1863    Social 

I 
1879   Social R. 

:  Sch 

I 
1857   Sch R. 

1868   Gen R. 


1894  Gen  , 
1867   Sch.. 


1864    Social  .. 
1876.  Reform. 


C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 


c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 


8 


F. 


c. 
s. 

c.     ... 

T.        S, 


Fr. 
F. 


C.       F. 


r- 

iFr. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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StaUs  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  189$ — Continued. 


ll. 

1  •«  h 

III 

13 

1  Books  issued 
5  '     for  use  within 
•^       library. 

Receipts. 

n 

h 

Name  of  librarian. 

o 

! 

Volumes  ad 
during  yea 

Pamphlets  ad 
daring  yea 

eS 

1^ 

Total    in- 
come. 

9 

lO 

11      19 

15 

16 

tr 

IM 

3,500 

80,985 

3.000 

5,000 

2,475 

3,000 

1,500 

397,850 

7,500 

2.617 
1,000 

4.100 

33.600 

3.100 

1,000 

2,373 
3,900 
100.000 
1,300 
1,000 
3.000 

70,000 
2,000 

10.603 

13.008 

2,600 

1,200 

10,000 

6.776 
2,000 

1,500 
1,863 

850 

fiS         ^ 

2,200 

$125 
4,900 

$100 

Henry  Wewerka 

L.J.Tompkins.   

F.  Morris 

Fdith  M    Rice,  secre 
tary. 

2748 

1        " 
605'  3,321 

1 

1 

1 

2744 

i       ..        1 

2745 
2746 
2747 

1 



i 
305 

6.019 

107 



2748 

Isaac    Magnire,   presi 

dent. 
John    S.    Billings,    di 

rector. 
J.  B.  Ritchie 

2749 

14.000 
760 

12. 417 
495 
637 

262,264 

! 

150,000 

2750 

230 

2751 

200 

2752 

4.000 

Eniil  Hurck 

2753 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 

Sisters  of  the  Poor 

Emma  A.  Bays 

2754 

1 

1 

3,000 
6,000 

40 
150 

2765 

100 
600 

200 

1,000 
26  000 

i 
300 

1,600 

1 

2756 

60 
50 

Sister  Superior 

2757 

inn 

800 

2,373 

800 

27,174 

100 

i 

60 
100 

M.  Irene 

2763 

1 
1 
125 - 

Mrs.  Lois  B.  Ely,  prin- 
cipal. 

2759 

200 

1.500 

90 

200 

390 

200 

6.000 

650 

2760 



9,725 

75,000 

F.  B,  Bigelow 

2761 
2762 

George  F.  Dalton 

J.    S.   Chirurg.    corre- 
sponding secretary. 

2763 

110 

110 

2764 

1  onn 

500 
150 

4.500 
1.800 

80,000 

2766 

5,000]        12 

1       RRO 

2,000 

W.W.Pasko 

Wm.  B.  Child 

Lyman  H.  Bagg 

2706 

2767 

110 

1,024 



2,034 

2768 

2760 

i 

2770 

4,440 
1,107 

29,219 
229,988 

1.102 
200 

Alma  Rogers  Van  Hoe- 
venberg,  assistant 
librarian. 

Wm.  Stone  Booth 

2.200 

2772 

200 

2773 

1.000 

75 

M.  J.  Kemp,  superin* 

tendent. 
E.F.  Mead.^ -. 

2774 

1.810 

800 

500 

2775 

'oogTv 
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2770 
2777 
2778 
2779 

2780 

2781 
27«2 
2783 
2784 
2785 

2786 
2787 
2788 
2789 
2700 
2791 
2792 
2793 
2704 
2795 
279« 
2797 
2798 

2799 

2800 
2801 

2802 

2803 
2804 
28U5 

2806 


2808 
2809 
2810 

2811 
2812 
2813 
2814 

2815 
2816 
2817 
2B18 
2819 
2820 
2821 
2822 
2823 
2824 

2825 


2827 


2829 
aB30 


Looatiom. 


Name  of  library. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Harlem  Branch)  Li- 
brary. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Railroad  Branch)  Li- 
brary. 

Young  Men's  Institate  Library., 

Young  Woman's  Home 


KEW  YOBK— cont'd. 

New  York  City  (52 

East  23d  btreet). 
New  York  City  (5 

West  125th  atreet). 
Now  York  City  (361 

Madison  avenue). 
New  York  City  (222 

Bowery). 
New   York    City 

(Station  O). 
Niagara  Falls 

Niagara  University . 

Nortii  Chili 

North  Tonawanda.. 

Nyack 

.....do 

Ogdensburg  

Olean 

do 

Oneida 

Ouconta 

do 

Onondaga  Valley... 

Oswego 

do 

do 

Orid 


Owego j  Free  Library 

Oxford '  Oxfonl  Academy 

Palmyra j  Claasical  Union  School. 

Peekskill '  Field  Library 


I. 

I 


1852 
1868 
188: 
1885 
1867 


CUss. 


De  Veanx  College 1853 

Public  Library 1840 

Niagara  University ]  2857 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary j  1809 

Public  Library | 

Nyack  Library ;  1880 

Union  School 

Public  Library j  1893, 

Foreman  Library 1871] 

Sehool  Library  (lligh) ' I 

High  School I  1880! 

Public  L'.brarv 1802 

State  NormarSchool !  1880 

Alexandria  Library \  1811 

City  Library 1853 

Public  School  Library '.. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  J . . 
Union  School '.. 


Y.M.C.A. 
Y.M.C.A. 
Y.M.C.A 
Y.M.C.A. 
Gen 


Col. 
Gen 
(Jen 
Sch. 
Gen 


do The  Institute  .. 

PonnYan Public  Library. 

Pine  Plains Free  Library... 

Plattsburg High  School.... 


.....do Public  Library 

,....do '  StatoNormal  School 

do Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Poplar  Kidge Hazard  Library 

Port  Byron 

Port  Chester. . . 

.....do 

.....do 


Free  School  and  Academy. . . 
Library  and  Kcading  Boom  . 

Pemberwick  Libmry 

School  District  Library 


Port  Henry 

Port  Jervis 

Port  Hichmond. 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsio  .. 

.'.'.'.. do'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/, 

do 

....do 

Prattsburg 

Bandolph 

Rbinebeck 

Itochest«T 

do 


Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Uni(m  Free  School , 

State  Normal  and  Training  School. 

City  Library 

Classical  and  Home  Institute. . . . 

Vassar  Brothers  Institute 

Vassar  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Franklin  Academy  and  Union 
School. 

Culver  (Helen)  Library  of  Cham- 
berlain Institute. 

Starr  Institute 

Aonderay  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Central  Library 


-5® Courtof  Appeals  Law  Library... 

..ao  •••••••.. I  Nazareth  Convent  and  Academy. 


Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Sch., 
Gen  . 
Sch., 
Sch., 
Gen  , 
Gen  . 
Sch., 
Sch.. 


1868  Gen  , 
17941  Sch., 
18491  Sch . , 


1887'  Gen 


:....!  Sch 
1895,  Gcni 
1874   (ien  . 

I 
1890   Sch., 


1894   On 

1801    Sch 

....    Y.M.C.A 
1884'  Gen 


IRCO,  Sch.. 
1876'  Gen  . 
1880,  Gen  , 
1845'  Sch., 


1886'  Gen  , 
Gen  , 


1843 


Sch 

Sch.. 

(icn  . 
....    Sch.. 

1881   Scien 

18851  Col '  O. 

18621  Y.M.C.A. 
18231  Sch 


2- 


O 


'it 


1894 
1857 
1863 
1846 


Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Law. 


B. 


C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 


T. 

T. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 

T. 
C. 


-I 


^9 


S.     B. 

S.  |B. 

.-..!  c. 

....  R. 
F.    B. 

S.  I  B. 
Fr.'  B. 
F.    C. 

F.  B. 
F.  B 
F.  B 
S,  '  B. 


F.  B. 

F.  B. 

Fr.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  R. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

Fr.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  1  B. 


F.  1  B. 
F.    B, 

F.  C. 
Fr.  R. 
S.  '  B. 
F.    B. 


F.,B. 
F.  B. 
F.    B. 


F.    B 


S.     B. 

Fr.  B, 
F.  I  B, 
F.    B. 

F.    B. 

F.I  B. 
....   B. 

F.  '  B. 


18731  Gen 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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1 

1 

! 

^ 
1' 

•58 

1^^ 

Receipts. 

-*»  a 

ll 

Kame  of  librarian. 

i^ 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

44,839 

2.670 

7.550 

1,800 

1,000 

LOOO 
3.912 
7,000 
1,961 
2,820 

3.850 
1,327 
5,981 
2.432 
3,000 
2,500 
4,600 
2,000 
1,000 
13,000 

e.aio 

5.510 
1,705 

7.000 
1,123 
3,  COO 

6,167 

1,200 
1,524 
2,400 

1,442 

1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 

1. 000 
2,360 
1.566 

2.00O 

4.945 
7,201 
1.000 
5,000 
18.963 

i,'ooo 

1,000 

1,750 

2.500 
1,450 
30.000 

16,500 
2,350 

0.000 
500 

1.182 
100 
434 
100 

692 
250 

52.414 
1,100 

♦9,000 

475 

2,000 

800 

600 

75 

1.685 

15 

$107,500 

Werner  Jonghans,  act- 
ing librarian. 

Frank  6.  Banister,  sec- 
retary. 

W.  F.  Stevens 

2776 

2.505 

12,337 

2,746 

2778 

2779 



V.  F.  Marsh,  superln 
tendent. 

2780 

300 

7n 

50 

2781 

16       857 
300       300 

15,996 
400 

$1,285 

N.  L.  Benham 

2782 

666 

Rev.  Lake  A.  Grace 

B  H  Roberta 

2783 

2784 

246       400 

200       400 

VA  1,933 

25 

9 



1,000 

21,600 
2,550 

14, 081 
6.923 

200 
1,250 

400 
1,450 

Clinton  S.  Marsh,  super- 
intendent. 

Miss  H.L.  Powell : 

Ira  H.  Lamton 

Fred  Van  Dusen,  Ph.D. 
E.  P.  Hazlett 

2785 

2786 

850 

2787 

38,666 
680 

2788 

8,000 

2780 

2790 

400 

300,      400 

500       150 

35       aoo 

""75 
25 
30 

8.000 
22,000 

2,000 

250 
825 

550 
1,040 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Ayrea.. 

AlvaSeybolt 

James  M.  Milne 

D.H.Cook 

2791 
2792 

2793 

750 

250 
10,000 

100 

266 
1,615 

2794 

135 

10,000 

Robert  Seeley  Eelsey.. 

Robert  Seeley  Kelsey  . . 

S.  Augusta  Smith 

L.H.Clark,  jr.,  princi- 
pal. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Worthington . 

W.  C.  Joslin.  principal. . 

S.  Dwight  Arms,  prin- 
cipal. 

D.  C.  Hasbronch.  secre- 
tary. 

2795 

19.000 
6.500 

2796 

....... 

604 
53 

100 

50 
12 

"'"is 

6,000 

18 

719 

2797 

2796 

17,000 

2790 

114 
400 

2800 

25      ioo 

9,000 
22.000 

2801 



187 

14,000 

2802 

2803 

225 
....... 

13 

119 
180 

21 

433 

900 

2,092 

266 
187 

60 

400 

325 
374 

125 

807 
1,000 

'  H(%nrielta  HickR 

2804 

Frank  Eno,  superin- 
tendent. 

James  G.  Riggs,  super- 
intendent. 

E.S.Hall 

2805 

2806 

1 

8,920 

2807 

E.N.Jones 

2808 

200         10 



379 

979 

2800 



300 

8 
800 



2,500 

Dexter  Wheeler,  secre- 
tary. 
W.L.Harris 

2810 

150         60 

2 

75 
4,668 

2811 



50 

322 
24 



.. 

John  W.Diehl 

..  . 

2812 

r:::: 

2813 

2,160 

1 

L.  M.  Horton«  president 
board  of  education. 

2814 

600 

1,077 

140 

'"ioi 


9,347 

18,862 

400 

806 
850 
60 

1,121 

1,606 

100 

10.000 

2815 

Mary  K.  Newman 

2816 

100 

2817 

2818 

7D1 

575 

30 

40,485 

8,014 



3.676 



3,676 

John  C.Sickley 

Miss  Sarah  V.H.  Butler. 
C.N.Arnold 

2819 

2820 

500i      100 

::::::;:;::;::::' ::::  ::::i::::::::: 

2831 

3,000 

1 

1.500 

Frances  A.  Wood 

2822 

Alfred  H.  Wardle 

2823 

25 

: 

900 

2824 

1,500 
""366 

'456 

160 

138 

40 

2.646 

100 
15d 

50 

800 
5,382 

1,600 
20,000 

E.  A-  Bishop,  president. 
Samuel  Drury  -  - 

*>jm 

2826 

....:.-.. 

2827 

10,873' 

....... 

3,079 

2,600 
223 

30,000  Mra.KatberineJ.Dow- 

'  W  TlL.ronftii 

2828 

2829 



2.660 

Sist«r  Berchmans 

28M 

e 
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2831 
2832 
2833 

2834 

2835 

283« 
2837 

2838 

2839 
2>^40 
2841 

2842 
2843 
2844 
2845  I 
2840 
2847  . 
284H 
2849  I 


Rochester. 
...do  .... 
do.... 


Kame  of  tlbnry. 


I  . 


Powers  Law  Library 

Reynolds  Librarv 

Rochester  Free  Academy. 


do I  Rochester  Historical  Society  Li- 

'      brary. 
do Rochester  Orphan  Asylum !  1840  Asylum. 


Tbeolofcioal  Seminary  Library j  1853   Theo  . 

University  of  Rochester j  1850    Col... 


...do 

....do 

do I  Western  New  Yorlc  Institution  i ]  A.audR..'. 

I  for  Deaf  Mutes.                            '         i                     | 

Rock ville  Center Public  Library 1895,  Gen 

Rome  JfrviH  Library 1894'  Gen i' 

,..    do I  Y.M  C.A.  Lil»rary 1871|  Y.M.C.A.'. 


2850 

8851 
2852 

28ft:i 

2H^4  ' 

«85,>  I 

2BM 
2^57  I 
2h5H 
2t«5l) 
2^00 


RondoQt 

do 

Roslyn 

Round  Lake 

Salanisnca 

Saloui     

Saiid>  Creek 

Sand>  Hill 

Saratoga  Springs 


do. 
do  . 


Penekhcrkin  Public  Library 1896,  Gen  . 

Ulster  Academy Sch.. 

Bryant  Circnlating  Library ;  1878  Gen  . 

Round  Lake  Institute '  Sch.- 

Uuion  Schm)l Gen  . 

Bancroft  Public  Library 1891    Gen. 

Hi f:h  School 1872   Sch.. 

UuJonSchool 1894   Sch.. 

Fourth    Judicial    DiHtrict   Law    Law. 

Library. 

Public  Librarv 1867   (Jen. 

St.  Faith's  Scfio<)l 1890   Sch.. 


do Saratoga  Athenaeum 1885   Gen '  R. 

1894  Gen R. 

1804   Sch L... 


I 

Saugertics Public  Library. 

do I  Union  School... 


Soheiioctady j  Free  Public  Library. 

do '  Union  College 


2881 

2862 
2863 
2864 
2865 
2866 

2867 


2870 

2871 
2872 
2873 
2874 
2875 
2870 

2877 

8878 
8879 


r*4 


do I  Y.M.  C.A.  Library. 

Schoharie Schoharie  Academy. 

Seiu'ca  Falls Library  Association . 

do 

Sherbame... 

Sherman 

Shortsville  .. 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek . 

Sinclairville . 

Sing  Sing 

do 

do 


do 

.....do 

Skaneatelea  . 

do 

Solvay 

Somers 


Southampton . 


SprinsTille . 
Stamford  ... 


Rtanfordrtile . 

Htapleton 

Htfifuway 

c^^isouse 

do 


Mynderse  A  cademy 

Public  Library , 

Union  Scho  •! 

Buck  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Academic    Department    Union 
School. 

Free  Libranr 

Holbrook  hlllltary  Academy 

Monnt  Pleasant  Academy 

Prison  Library 


Public  Library 

St.  J  ohn's  School 

Library  Association. 
Union  School 


.do. 


Somers  Library 

Rogers  Memorial  Library. 


Public  Library.. 
Judson  Library . 


Christian  Biblioal  Institnte. 

Staten  Island  Academy 

Free  Circulating  Library 

Central  Library 

Court  of  Appeals  Library. . . 


1894  Gen '  R. 

1798  Col O. 

1871  Y  M.C.A.I.... 

1835  Sch |.... 

1891  Gen R. 


1867  Sch... 
1895  Gen  .. 

I  Sch... 

"i890  Gen*.. 
1886  Gen  .. 
1840   Gen  .. 

I 
18941  Gen... 
1884   Sch... 

'  Sch... 

1842  Gen... 

1889  Gen... 
1876'  Sch... 
1877,  S«x)  ... 
1866  Sch  ... 
18941  Sch... 
1875|  Soo... 

1896|  Gen... 

1893]  Gen... 
1876  Gen... 


18681  Gen.... 

....    Sch  ....... 

18891  Gen.... 

1855  Gen 

1849  Law... 


T. 
C. 
C. 

€•. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
C. 

C. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
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States  0/1,000  volumes  and  over  in  1896 — CoDtinued. 


I 

Pamphlets. 

•0  »-  ^ 

«  «■  2 

Books  isBued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

Amonnt  of  en- 
dowment fond. 

Name  of  Ubrarlan. 

1 

n 

1^ 

• 

10 

11 

46 

19 

185 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

4,321 

32,896 

2.333 

1,367 

1,186 

28,713 
30,386 

5,000 

2,000 
7.623 
2,800 

1,000 

926 
60 

1,238 

CharlesP.Lee 

Alfred  S.  Collins 

John    G.  Allen,    prin- 
cipal. 
Jane  £.  Rochester 

Mrs.Wm.N.  Sage,  man 

ager  and  registrar. 
How.ird  ()8goo<l 

H     K*     PhitinAV    AA«{Bt. 

2831 

2,429, 

15.107 

9,743 

"$360 

$14,666 

450 

28:^2 

2833 

47         53 

j 

2834 

2835 



"s.'oso 

• 

625 

800 

2836 

50 

1,875 

$50  000 

2837 





ant  librarian 

2838 

6.646 

34,651 

900 



115 

1,890 

35 

100 
800 
251 

Elmer  S.  Redman 

17,158  M.  Elisabeth  Beach.... 

........       H.  R    HhIa.  cmnnral  a<w\. 

2830 

ioo 


200 

1.149 

25 

2840 

2841 

100 
408 

50 
150 

retary. 
D.  B  Aobev 

2842 

1,450 

W.  K   Bunten 

2843 

1,025 

340 

.ToMerth  H.  Rnirnrt 

2844 

2,025 

t              *                   " 

2845 

1,500 
3,316 
1,000 
1,422 
2.600 

2.256 
1.570 

4,000 

1,704 
1,100 

2.700 
30,065 

""sis 
100 

ioo 

256 

150 

800 
1.450 

256 

600 

175 
96 

900 

686 
450 

2.550 
400 

2846 



5.548 

600 

2,493 

'  FraiicM  F.  Leighton 

R.  H.  Snyder,  principal. 

2847 

180,        20 
''' 

350 

""ioo 

2848 
2849 

Carliss  Sheldon 

Thnman  R.  1?nn{1 

2850 

800 
500 

""aoo 

75         »A 

6.175 


175 

2851 

70 
150 

Eleanor  A.  Shackelford. 

principal. 

Charles  C  Lester,  pres- 
ident. 

PrAfI  N    MniilfAit 

2832 

9f\n 

9,000 

8,174 
800 

12,537 

2853 

469 

100         20 

900 

443 
226 

1,500 

2854 

1,000 
279 

Fred.  N.  Moalton,  prin- 
cipal. 
Henry  Glen 

2855 
2856 

250 
100 

2857 

1.100 

200 
200 

00 

900 
200 

Itt 
w 

7 

30 
90 
157 

1,200 

i,866 
800 

2858 

1.000 

65 

110 
675 

164 

Solomon  Sias,  principal. 

T.illiaa     KiimnAAV    SiLn. 

2859 

2,79^ 

8,876 

450 

800 

1.200 

10,000 

4.492 

2,900 

3,000 

2S60 

1.524 
1     1,000 

21 

108 

ford,  secretary. 

V  T.    PnrtAr 

2K61 

Miss  Anna  Merrihew  . . 

2862 

.    1,027 
1    2,000 

50 

170 

2863 



An    Riir.k 

2864 

1    1,650 

850 

381           5 

100 

225 

500 
218 

10 
40 

Wm  Thorn 

2865 

1    1,857 

"" 

J.  M.  McKee 

2866 

1,450 

1.078 

12.000 

5,000 

35,961 
1.000 
8,638 
1,500 
1,000 
1,539 

1.000 

2,000 
2,435 

?.200 
4,300 
1.950 
30,000 
22,500 

Mrs.  LUzie  Fife 

Rev.  D.  A.  Hoi  brook.... 
C.  F.  Brasie.  principal. . 
John  C.  S.  Weills,  chap- 
lain. 

J.  Irving  Gorton. 

Henry  Lyall 

2867 

30 

40 

2808 

2869 

■■■■iii 



600 

254 

20         80 
2«|        «! 

41,095 
13, 716 

2870 

3.000 

275 

400 

30 

1,113 

2871 

2872 

5.943 
1,500 

2,000 

Lydia  A.  Cobane 

H..  F  Miner 

2873 



2874 

""457 

350 

300 
22 

1.000 

300 

112 

224 
38 

10.000 

600 
55 

00 

C.  0.  Richards,  principal 

Rnth  Tompkins,  treas- 
urer. 

Edward   H.    Foster, 
treasurer. 

John  S.  Veddcr 

2875 

20 

601 

2876 

8,500 

2877 

8.000 
272 

275 
25 

2878 

65        80 

W.  H.  McAlpIne.  secre- 
tary boara  of  educa- 
tion. 

J.  B.  Weston,  D.  D 

2879 

2880 

2881 

45 

3,000 

260 

185 

3,941       200 
600,      250 

2.832 
78,503 

2.400 

Mrs.  Marie  von  Poser.. 

Ezekiel  W.Mundy 

T.L.R.  Morgan 

2882 

ii,234 
8,700 

2883 



2884 
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Location. 


2885 

2880 

2887 
2888 

2889 
2800  I, 
2891  |, 

2892 

2803 


NEW  YORK— cont'd. 

Syracuse 

do 

do 

do 


Tarrytown 

....do 

....do 

Tompkiosville. 

Tonawanda. ... 


•a 

c; 

±1 

o 

^ti 

^  ^v 

a 

Name  of  library. 

-oS 

CLoM. 

s 

—  ^ 

'f 

w 

1=1 

is  I 


Onandasa  County  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, white  Library. 
St.  J  ohn'a  Catholic  Academy 


Svracuse  TJniveraity. 
V.M.C.  A.  Library... 


Irving  Institute 

Union  Free  School 

Youn^  Men's  Lyceum  Free  Li- 
brary. 
Y.M.O.  A.  Library 


Public  Library. 


2894 
2805 


280C 
2897 


Trenton ;  Bamcveld  Library 

Troy Emma  Willard  School. 


do 

do 


2890 
2900 

2001 
2902 
2903 
2904 

2905  , 
2900  ' 
2007  I 
2908  ' 
2909 
2910 
2011 

2912 

2913 
2914 
2915 
2916 
2917 
2018 

2010 

2020 

2021 

2022 

2923 

2024 


2925 
2020 
2927 
2028 


2930 
2931 


.do 

•do 

.do 


do 

do 

Unadilla 

Union  Springs 


Utica... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do 


High  School 

La  Salle  Institute 


Rcnsselaor  Polytechnic  Institute. 
KensHoIacr  Society  of  Engineers. . 
Troy  Academy 


Young  Men's  Association 

Young  Women  8  Association 

Union  School  and  Academy 

Friends'  Academy  Library  (Oak- 
woo<l  Seminary). 

Dcutacher  Loho verein 

Fax  ton  Hall  Library 

Oneida  Historical  Society 

Piatt's  (Mrs.)  School  Library 

do j  Public  Library 

do I  Utica  Law  Library 

do Utica  State  Ho.spital  Medical  Li- 
brary. 
..do Y.M.C.  A.  Library..: 


Valatio 

Victor 

Waldcn 

"Walton 

Wappinpers  Falls  .. 
War  rensb  urg 


Warsaw . 


Warwick 

Waterford 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

do 


Water  ville. 
Watkius... 
Wavcrly — 
WeUavi'lle. 


West  Albnny . 
Weatchcater.. 


....do 


Union  Free  School 

(•lark  Library 

Union  School 

....do 

Grinnell  Library 

Union  School  and  Academy  Li- 
brary. 
Union  School 


Warwick  In.stltute 

High  School 

Library  and  Historical  Society. 

High  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


Public  Library, 
do. 


Hiffh  School.... 
PuDlic  Library. 


Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

GraraniRr    School,  No.   09,  New 

York  City. 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory... 


1885 
1886 
1872 

1891 


Asylum  . 
Sch 


Col 

Y.M.C.A. 


Sch... 
Sch... 
18951  Social. 


O. 


C. 
C. 


1884  j  Y.M.C.A. 
1803   Gen 


187/, 
1821 


Gen. 
Sch. 


'  Sch. 

1878,  Sch  . 


1824  Col  ... 
1866;  Scien  . 
1834   Sch... 


1835  Gen.. 
1895'  Gen.. 
1852  Sch.. 
1790   Sch.. 

1847  Soc.. 
1893,  Soc. 
1878    Hist  . 

;  Sch.. 

1893  Gen  . 
1876  Law  . 
1843   Med. 


C. 
C. 

T. 


C- 
C. 

T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
0. 


1889  Y.M.C.A. 


I 


1887, 
1H72 
1890 
1SC8 
1867' 
1859; 

I 
1853 

I 
1848 

1895 

I 
1875 

1865 

! 

1869 


Gen 
Sch  . 
Sch. 
Soh. 
Gen 
Sch 


Gen 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen 

Sch 

Y.M.C.A. 


1895   Grn 
1895;  Gen 


O. 


O. 

I 
R. 


T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 

m 
c. 
c. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


T. 
T. 


1894   Gen 


1879|  Y  M.C.A.I.... 
Sch 


C. 

c. 


7     H 


....    B.  I 
Ft.,  B. 


F.  i  B. 
Fr.    R. ! 


.....  B. 


S.  B. 
....   R. 

F.  I  B. 
....   B. 

Fr.    B. 

S.  I  B. 

....    R 

I 

F.  B. 
F.  i  B. 
....  B. 
....   R. 

S.  '  C. 
S.  ,  C.  I 


F.     B. 
S.     R. 

....   R. 


F.  I  B. 
Fr.  I  B. 

F.  i  B. 
Fr.  B. 
Fr. ,  B. 

F.I  R. 
I 

F.  '  B. 


F,    B. 
Fr.    B. 

I 

F.,  C. 

I  y- 1 B. 


F.  I  B. 

I 

----i  B. 

....;  R. 


1803;  Sch. 


C.      I. ...IB. 
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I 

i 

1 

II 

h 

VJ 
if! 

Si 
:*  ■ 

A«fllt»U. 

H 

IJ 

Xube  nf  ilbrartu^. 

6 

a 
H 

9     1    lO 

11 

ISI 

la 

1^       1 

1ft 

1« 

IT 

as 

1 

4,000 

l,550j        021 
45,000*  12.521 

25 
25 
640 

^100 

M™.  FloreiicelHUa 

QR^intAiit  pniu'lpaL 

Henry  0.  Sibley 

Frank  R.  Harris,  acting 

irenoral  secretary. 
J.  M.  Fnmian,  principal 

Eilith  Carpenter 

Oscar  J  Cox 

2BS5 

100 
680 

2830 

* 

$100,000 

2887 

1,500 

!r."";*;'i;.....  ; 

2888 

1,100 

100 



2889 

2,453 

3,000           50 

1,650         500 

1,600 

83 

4,606 
5,000 

305 

j 

2890 

300 

75       150 
200' 

43 

300 

2801 



VTm.  McKcnzie,    gen- 
eral aocretary. 

F.  J.  Diamond,  presi- 
dent board  of  library 
triisleeH. 

Miss  Mildred  French... 

Mary  A  lico  Knox,  prin- 
cipal. 

H  L  Tnylor           

2892 

5,000 
350 

500 

laoo 

500 

127 
246 

150 
21 

386 
420 

2893 

3.479 
2,333 

1,200 
1,900 

6,400 
2,000 
1,100 

33,400 
1,300 
1,000 
2,180 

3,500 

500 

2,000 

2894 

115 

1 

2895 

"'"766 

2,500 
800 

25 

400 

750 

1, 000           75 
800 

2896 

65         50 
150       150 

Brotiier   Arnold,    vice 

principal. 
John  M    Peck 

2897 

2898 

80       350 

! 

H.  G.  Thompson 

Maxcy  &  Barnes,  prin- 
cipals. 

D.  W.  M.  Clinton 

Miss  Kate  A.  Famham. 
M.  J.  Fletcher,  principal 
Elijah  Cook,  principal. . 

J.  C.  Schreiber 

2899 

200 

2900 

75 

250 

1,592 

200 

53,192 
2,364 

18,500 

8,417 
103 

48.381 

2901 
2902 

170       100 

1,931 

100 

200 
75 

150 

2903 

60 
180 

2904 

800 

300] 

2906 

1,112 

1 

Mary  A.  Thomas 

M.M.BaKir 

2906 

6,420 

6,880 

iioj      80 

430 

2907 

7,000 

2908 

20,506 

1.389 

2.759    i  389 

108  2kk 

8,500 

9,109 

C.  M.  Underhill 

Eugene  Steams 

K.  P.  Piighe 

2909 

5,436' 

1.463 

2910 

6,000 





2911 

1,200 

1             1 

^V.  H.  Charles,  assist- 
ant secretary. 

2912 

1,158 

1 

2913 

1,000 

is; 

80       100 

135  50 

136  4 
73 

200' 

25,        10 

125 

40 
1,200 

450 
8,000 

400 

5, 945 
3,000 
12,080 

CO         75         ir.0 

Sara  M.  Harrington  .... 
D.  C.  Dominick 

2914 

1,261         600 
1, 600         400 
5,770         192 
1,000 

3,625 

1.500         100 

2,450 

G.OOO         200 

iOOOj            4 

l,15ol 

1,820 

3, 5001        350 

25 

100 

25 

175 

62 
250 
643 

52 

2915 

J.  R.  Fairvrievo 

Mrs.  v..  A.  Howarth  .... 
M.V.Dickinson 

Irvlnj;  B  Smith.  A.  M.. 

principal. 
L.  AV  Hollman 

2916 

4C0 

2017 

2918 

360 
50 

2919 

2920 

100 

825 

768 

268 

13 

Alexander     Falconer, 
superintendent. 

William  Smith  Onter, 
socretarv- 

Wm.  G.  IVilliams,  su- 
perintendent. 

H.  J.  Bremmcr,  chair- 
man library  commit- 
tee. 

W  G  Mayer,  president. 

F.Davis 

2921 

200 
100 

10,000 


2922 

2 

600 

134 

2923 

♦ 

312 
5.070 

; 

2924 

75 
200 

355 

1.500 

1,000 

2925 

1,566 

2926 

1,600 

1:::::: 





2927 

2,056 

iso 

63l|        20 

«|          6 

15,000 
1.124 

1 

445             135 

Mrs.    Ida    K.  Church, 

secretary. 
S.  F.  Fraser,  secretary . . 
Hannah  M.Fiudlay.... 

Brother  Eusobios 

2928 

1.509 
1,49^ 

8,000 

200 
50 

2,000 

1 

2929 

400 
2.500 

2930 

500 

200 

500 

2931 
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2932 

2933 

2034 
2935 
2936 
2937 
2938 
2939 
2940 
2941 

2942 
2943 

2944 
2945 


2946 
2947 
2948 

2949 

2050 
2951 
2952 
2953 

2954 

2955 
2956 
2957 
2958 

2959 

2960 
2961 


2963 
2964 


2965 


LocAtloii, 


^am«  of  libnul^. 


I 
Weatfleld Union  School  And  Academy . 


West  Now  Brighton 


Westpoint 

West  Troy 

WeBtW  infield. 

Whitehall 

White  Plaina.. 

...do 

Willard 

Willeta  Point.. 


Wyoming  . 
do 


Yonken . 
do... 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville . 

do.... 

.....do.... 


Belmont . . . 

ChapelhiU . 
Charlotte . . 

Como 

Concord ... 


Davidson . 


Durham 

....do 

Elon  College. 
Fayetteville . 

Franklinton . 

Greensboro.. 
do 


Guilford  College. 


Hiffhlands. 
Ledger  .... 

Lenoir 


296P     Mount  Pleasant . . . . 

296^     Murfreeaboro 

296^     Newbem 


2061      Newton... 

2970  Oak  ridge . 

2971  Raleigh... 


1972 

2973 
1974 
S975 

KS 
1977 


.do. 

do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 


Rutherford  College, 
itXtin 

Salisbury 


District  No.    2  School   Library 

(Castletou). 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

School  District  Library 

Public  Library 

Union  School  .* 

do 


Westcliester  County  Law  Library 

Willard  State  Hosnital 

Engineer  School  of  Application, 
U  S.  A. 

Free  Library 

Middlebury  Academy  and  Union 
School. 

Public  Library 

Woman's  Institute  Free  Circu- 
lating Library. 


Asheville  Female  College . 

Asheville  Library 

Bishop  Atkinson  Library . 

St.  Mary's  College 


University  of  North  Carolina . 
Biddle  University  Library .... 
Buck  horn  Academy  Library  . . 
Scotia  Seminary 


Union  Library  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege. 

Public  School  Library 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Cross  Creek  Lodge,  No.  4, 
1.  O.  O.  F. 

Franklin  CluistiAn  College 


Greensboro  Female  College 

State    Nonnal    and     Industrial 

School. 
Guilford  College 


Shortia  School *. 

Good- Will  Free  Library. 

Pioneer  Library 


North  Carolina  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Femide  Institute 
Collegiate  Institute 


Catawba  College 

Oakridge  Institute 

College    of  Agriculture   and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind  (Kelly  Library). 
North  Carolina  State  Library... 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University 

Supreme  Court  Library 

Rutherford  College 

Salem  Female  Aoulemy , 

Livingstone  College 


1868   Soh. 


1802 


1894 
1884 


1855 
1892 


1R86 
1865 


1881 
1880 


1879 
1881 


1877 
1800 


1870 
1887 


1884 
1846 


1882 
1895 


1837 


1875 
1859 


Sch. 


Govt  .... 

Sch 

Gen 

Sch 

Sch 

Law 

Asylum  . 
Sci 


Gen  . 
Sch. 


Gen 
Gen  . 


Col.. 
Gen  . 
Theo. 

Col.. 

Col.. 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 

Col  .. 


Sch 

Col 

Sch 

18451  LO.O.F. 


Gen 


Col. 
Sch. 


1852 
1890 

1877 

1841 

1865 


1853 
1802 


Col... 

Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Col... 
Col... 
Soh... 

Col... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 

Sch... 

SUte  . 
Sch... 
Col... 
Law .. 
Col... 
Col... 

Col... 


I. 


O. 


B. 


O. 


'=:!  fees      TSi 


c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
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> 

1 

h 

If 

1 

19 

III 

*o  q 

Receipts. 

Amonnt  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

1 

Dame  of  librarian. 

! 
1 

Ig 

i. 

I 

16 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

14 

19 

17 

18 

2,500 

1,150 

89,167 
2.000 
1,490 
1,500 
1.940 
2.050 
1,850 
1.500 

1,060 
1,200 

11.021 
2.546 

1.000 
2.3«J 
2,025 

7,500 

80  000 
8,000 
2.000 
1.000 

12,000 

2.000 

13.000 

1.000 

2,500 

1.400 

2,600 
3,000 

4.000 

1,600 
0,000 

1.500 

1,050 
1.000 
1,000 

2.000 
2,200 
2,000 

1.016 

50.000 
3,000 
1.500 

11.000 
4.000 
6,000 

8.000 

1,000 

66 

6.016 

""lib 

150 

50 

1,197 
25 
120 

60 
180 

*  "io 

75 
250 

8,000 
1,000 
6,600 

$80 
10 

•60 

20 

8,400 
200 
250 

A.  N.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent. 
Franoes  £.  Moore 

P.8.Merline 

Albert  J.  Danaher 

A.J.Merrell 

W.W.  flowe 

Emma  L.  Hiiestis 

Frederick  F.Miller.... 

William  Mabon 

Wm.  E.  Cralghill 

Geo  H.  Smith,  president 
S.H.McIlroy,  principal 

Helen  Blodgetr 

R.  R.  Houghton,  acting 
librarian. 

2931 

?^m 



2934 

1,000 
12,242 

100 

2935 

870 



2936 

2,600            500 

?<KI7 

300 

1,224 

2,912 



500 

635 

2938 



m» 

104 

60 

235 

2940 

270 

2941 

50 
100 

20 
100 

230 
678 

20 
8 

*"878 

2.660 

75 
100 

479 
400 

mt 

60 

250 
200 

2943 

81, 192 

29a 

6,194 

2945 

29a 

""m 

800 

6,000 
400 

75 

6,i76 

675 

Miss H.  A.  Champion... 

Rev.  Alfred  H.  Stnbbs, 
warden. 

F.  Bernard,  vice- presi- 
dent. 

Benjamin  Wyche 

2947 

730 



2945 

250 

2945 

1,150 

100 

11,072 

2950 

1 



2951 

! 



2958 

2,000 
100 

.5 
150 

650 
500 

D.J  Saiterficld.  presi- 
dent. 

2053 

. 

29,H 

220 
400 

40 

C.  W.  Toms 

?065 

1,300 

260 

S.  S.  Dent 

29,M» 

2957 

700 
900 

::;:::::::::::: 

W.  D.  Gasten 

2958 

50 



600 

200 

N.    Del.    McReynolds, 
president. 

2050 

1,000       700 

2960 

2961 

10 

40 

250 

Miss  Mary  E.Menden- 
hall. 

2963 

2968 

1,000 

1.634 

Charles   H.  Wing,  di- 
rector. 

I.  W.  F.  Harper,  presi- 
dent 

H.T.J.Ludwig 

2964 

2965 

1.000 

2966 

VWH 



2968 

500 

1,000 

100 

2060 

200       ISO 

200 

J.AlieuHoit 

2970 

391 

Alex  Q.  HoUaday,  pres- 
ident. 

2071 

2973 

600 

J.  C.  Ellinirton 

2974 

150 

2975 

R.  H.  Bradlev 

2976 

2,000 

150 
200 

200 

600 

W.E.  Abemethv 

Rev  John  H.  Clewell, 

principaL 
.<^ ». 

2978 

3979 

BD  96 ^16 
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Location. 


Xame  of  library. 


Claaa. 


03 

O 


isi 

«Q 


"Ml 

t 


fi 


7  I  8 


NORTH  CAROLINA- 

coutiuued. 


2980 


Wake  Forest . 


Wake  Forest  College. 


2981  ■  Waynes ville Pu  blic  Library . 


2082 


.do. 


2983  Wilmington. 

2984  do 

2985  Winston.... 


2989 
2990 


2991 


2992 
2993 
2994 
2095 
2996 
2997 
2996 

2999 
8000 

8001 
3002 
8003 

3004 
3005 
3006 
8007 
8008 

8009 
3010 
8011 

3012 

3013 
8014 

8015 

8016 
8017 

3018 

3019 

3020 
3021 

3022 

3023 


I        NORTH  DAKOTA. 

2980  '  Dismarck 

2987    ....  do 


Ellendale. 
Fargo  


University  . 

OHIO. 

Ad* 

....do 

A  kron 

....do 

...do 

Alliance 

....do 


Ashland.... 
AshlalHila. 


Athens  

Austin  burg. 
Barnes  ville . 


Berea  — 

do... 

Bryant  .. 
Bucvros . 
...do... 


Cadia 

Cambridge. 
Caulield... 


Canton  . 


Cordington  . 
Carthage  ... 

Carthagena . 


ChUlicothe  . 
Cincinnati . . 


Cincinnati  (Central 

Tumhall;. 
Cincinnati 


....do 

....do 

Cincinnati  (Station 

C). 
Cincinnati     (312 

Broadway). 


Wayne  School 

English  and  Classical  School. 

Libriry  Associntion 

City  School  Library 


North  Dakota  Stato  Library. 
State  Educational  Library 


Ellendale  High  School 

Fargo  College 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 
University  of  North  Dakota 


...do 

Public  Library. 


Ohio  Uaiveraity 

Grand  River  Institute. . 
Public  School  Library.. 


Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College. 

Library  A  ssociation 

Memorial  Library 

Public  School  Library.... 


Pablio  Library 

Public  School  Library 

Kortheastem  Ohio  Normal  School 

Canton  Public  Library  Associa* 
tion. 

Ladies'  Public  Library 

Longview  Hospital 


St.  Charles  Borromeo  The<^ogical 

Seminary. 

Public  Library 

Bartholomew  English  and  Class!- 

c4\l  School. 
Cincinnati  Central  Tnmgemoinde 


1840 


Gen  . 


1891|  Gen  . 
VSe»\  Sch . 


....  Sch. 
1865  Soc  . 
1886   Sch. 


C. 

c. 


1889  Gen 

1890  Gen 


1890 
1883 


Ohio  Normal  University 1871 

Ph  ilomathean  Society 1871 

Bierce  Li  brary  of  Buohtel  College .    187 1 

Eva  Hill  Parish  Lilwary 

PublioLibrary 

Mount  Union  College 

Public  School  Library 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


Sch 
Col 
Col 

Col 


0 


Col 

Col.  Soc..!.... 

Col 

Gen 

1865  Gen O. 

18581  Col 

18881  Sch L... 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


Sch. 

1895-  Gen 


1804   01 0. 

183«  Sch 

.....    Sch t... 


1836'  Col    . 
1864i  Col.. 
1883'  Gen  . 
1894;  Gen 
1890  Gen  . 


1880  Gen  . 
1888  Sch.. 
I881!  Col  .. 

1884;  Gen  . 


1878  Gen 

I861!  Asylum  . 


Theo. 


1854 


Gen 

Sch 


Soc  . 


Cincinnati  Hospital  Library |  1874  Med  . . 

Cincinnati  Law  Lilxrary '  1847!  Law.. 

Cincinnati  Museum  Association  .1  1881  Scien  . 

I  i 

Cincinnati  Observatory 1843  Scien  . 

I  II 

Cincinnati    Society    of  Natural  '  1870  Scien ' C. 

History.  i         (  |^     ' 


0. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
C 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 


Fr. 


S.     D. 
S.  ,B. 


F. '  R. 
F.    B. 


Fr.  I  B 
F.    B 


S.  '  B. 

,...,  B. 
F.    B. 
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1  : 

1 

1'' 

11 
1' 

la 

11 

B  ::  g 

Beceipts. 

^1 

1 

Kmue  of  lilirariJUi* 

1' 

•     1    lO 

11 

13 

14 

i;t 

1« 

IT 

$n 

11.656 

250 

4,274 
1,22« 

$485 

Prof.  W.  L.  Potest 

9flM 

l.Cft4t 1         37 

62 

Lucy  Biddle  Lewi*,  mc-  1  2M1 

'1 
2,500         500 

1 
105         06 

retarv. 
T.  G.  ^Tarbiaon,  bead 
master. 

?98? 

2.000 

?M« 

5.000 

.::.'".'::: 

249 

290 

1,000 
800 

ThoB.  C.  Diggs 

?984 

2,760 

350;     i7o       4o!      i.sfio 

150 

John  J.  Blair.  Anperin* 
tendeut  of  schooln. 

C.  M.  Dahl,  secretary  of 

state. 
Emma  F.  Bates,  snper- 

intcndent   of  pablic 

Instructiou. 

?9«5 

10,500 

500 

2086 

2,000 

2987 

1,232 

1,  168 

500 

.  . 

?om 

2.782 
6,000 

5,450 

GOO 
2,000 

360 

688       200'        1  'is7 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Evans 

W.  Merrifleld,  president 

B.  C.  Jackson 

C.R.Ohn 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Raymond. . 
Mary  Panline  Edgerton 
William  Soule,  Ph.D... 
J.  E.  Morris,  sapenn- 

tendent. 
Saleich  Scott 

2990 

300 

60 

10 

.00 
24 

1.000 

100 

525 

1,000 

20T 

?<W1 

799? 

1,650 

7.0iM) 

5661        6o6[ 

$2,000 
10.000 

2993 
2964 

3.750 

140 
100 
160 
100 

02 
1,005 

750 

50 

20O 

110 

;;:::::::::::::i ::::: :::: 

2995 

15,433' 

10,0U0     2,000 
1,600 

1,205, 

2,539         150 

14, 000     2. 000 

1,500 

1,000' 

1       68,000 

200          IL  537 



$4,200 

4,700 
227 
105 

115 
1.566 

75 

130 

?906 

8,666 

?997 

1 

2996 

*"*75 
200 

300 
13,073 

5.000 

200 

306 
2,000 

■""306 

2999 

Miss  JSellie  £.  Warm- 

inirton. 
Eli  Dnnklo  

3000 

3001 

R.  G.  McClelland 

E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  saper- 

intendent. 
James  Hervey  Smith . . . 
Victor  Wilker 

300^ 

3003 

3,650 
4,000 
2,328 
1,074 
1,300 

5,000 
2.00«) 

1.400 
1,000 

400 

1.300 

260 

3004 

3005 

2.292 

Alice  M.Walt 

3006 

71 
100 

471 
300 

75 

71 
30 

10,000 



1,400 
100 

610 

Augusta  M.  McCracken 
J.  J7  Bliss,  superintend- 
ent. 
EllaM.  Ward 

3007 

3,065 

3008 

500 

3009 

A.  B.Hall 

3010 

1.300 
4,763 
1, 170 

300 

85 
031 
24 

130 

200 
21. 195 

500 

1,172 

00 
1,745 

J.  A.  Cumraings,  A.  M., 

president. 
Charles  R.  Frarer,  sec- 
retary  and  treasurer. 

SOU 
301? 

3on 

2,000 

1 

F.  W.  Harmon,  super- 
in  tendent. 

3014 

4,000 
14  000 

1 

1 

1 ::"" 

3015 

580 

17,305 

524 

^ 

]■*■ 

J.  M.  BarroTTs 

"^16 

1,000 



3017 

2,800 
10,000 
18,500 

4,000 

1 
38 

1 
684'      327 

400 

Loais  Pochat 

301 R 

3,520 

1,407 

P.  Alfred    Marchand, 

cnfrtodian. 
W.W.Myera 

3019 

1      1 

30?0 

1.620 

9  RfiX\ 

80         68 

1  - 



1.034 

J.  H.Gest,  assistant  di- 
rector. 
J.  G.  Porter,  director  . . . 

JoiinnLindablr.  director 

30?ll 

1  " 

2, 200,        500 
4,5001     1,000 

30?? 





40,000 

3023 



1              r-'        1. 
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3024 
8025 
3026 

3027 
3028 
3029 


3031 
3032 
3033 


8034 
8035 


3037 
3038 
3039 
3040 

3041 
8042 
8043 

8044 

3045 

3040 
8047 
3048 
8040 
3050 

8051 

3052 

3053 
8054 

8055 

3056 
8057 
3058 
3059 
8060 

3061 
3062 
8063 

30e4 
8065 


3067 

8068 
8069 

3070 

8071 

8072 
8073 
8074 


LocAtion. 


OHIO— cootioned. 


Cincinnati 

do 

Cincinnati      (post- 
office  box  4). 

Cincinnati 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Name  of  library. 


.....do 

do 

Cincinnati   (Fourth 

and  John  atreetit). 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  (College 

Hill). 

Cincinnati 

...  do 

...do 

do 

do 


CuTier(}lnb  Library 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Ohio. 

House  of  Refage   

Hughes  High  School 

I  Lane  TheoiogicAl  Seminary 

Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege. 

Lupton's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. 

Mount  Anbnm  Institute 

New  Church  Library 


Ohio  Mechanics  Institute . 
Ohio  MiUtary  Institute  . . . 


...do. 
...do. 
do. 


...do 

Circleville . 


Cleveland 

...  do 

do 

do , 

Cleveland  (62  Horon 

street). 
Clevi-land  (770  Eu- 

did  avenue). 
Cleveland 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 

...  do. 
....do. 
...  do. 
....do. 
do. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


do 

Columbus  . 


do 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
..do. 


Public  Library , 

St.  Francis  Seraph  Gymnasium. 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

Students'  Library  of  St.  Xa- 
vier  College. 

University  of  (Jincinnati 

Woodwarcl  High  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 
Association. 

Public  Library 


Calvin  College  Library 

Case  Library 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. . . 

Central  High  School 

Cleveland  University  of  Medicine 

and  Surgery. 
Hatbaway-Brown  School  for  Girls 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum 


Law  Library  A  ssociation 

Mittleberger's(Mis8)  English  and 

Classical  School. 
Public  Library 


St.Isnatius  College 

St.  Mary's  Seminary 

University  School 

Ursnllne  College 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 

Western  Reserve  University 

College  for  Women 

Law    School,    Franklin    T. 

Backus  Library. 
Medical  College 

Capital  University  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminarv. 

Columbus  Latin  School 

(Sirls*    English    and    Claasical 
School. 

Law  Library  Association 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-mind- 
ed Youth. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Ohio  Institutntion  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Ohio  Penitentiary 

Ohio  Stnte  Board  of  Agriculture. . 

Ohio  SUte  Library 


CUss. 


O 


Scien. 
Theo.. 
Hist.. 


1875 
1831 


18521  Reform. 

18.-.2   Sch 

18:«!  Theo.... 
1833    Law  .... 


....  Sch.. 
1856,  Gon  .. 
1865:  Theo. 

1828  Gen  . 
18901  Sch   ., 

1853^  Gen  . 
1892,  Col  .. 
1873!  Col  ... 
1842  CJol... 
1870*  Col... 


....!  Col 

1835   Sch 

1860j  Y.M.C.A. 

1835*  Gen 

Gen 


1846 
1881 
1877 
1840 


1868 
1870 


1886 
1849 
18P0 


1867 

18-26 
1888 
1892 

1850 
1830 


1884 
1885 


18*51 


1867 
1858 
1817 


Col.. 
Gen.. 
Col  .. 
Sch.. 
Med. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 

Law . 
Sch.. 


Gen.. 

Col  .. 
Gen.. 
Sch.. 
Sch . . 
HUt. 


O. 


R. 


Ck)!  ... 
Col... 
Law  .. 

Med  . 
Theo.. 


Sch. 
Gen. 


Law  . 
Sch.. 


Sch 

Sch 

Reform . . . 

Sci 

Gen 
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C. 
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c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 
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Pr.    R. 

F.    R. 

Fr 

B. 
...  R. 

R 


C. 
C 
C.     #• 


C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


1  R. 
Fr. 


F.    B. 
Ft    B 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
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I 

I 


lO 


1,200 
13.000 
13,860 

1.056 
2.500 
17,000 
6.000 

3.000 
2,000 
1,4<^ 

5,000 
3.000 

188.409 

1.200 

1,500 

17.000 

2,900 

3,000 
2,500 
1,000 

61,394 

7.375 

2,000 
40,000 
1,125 
1,650 
1,000 

1,200 

1,385 

13,000 
4,000 

106,418 

7,000. 
8,200i 
1,200 
5,000. 
14,000 

30.000 
2,073 
3.200 

2,500 
5,000 

1,125 
1,000 

3,000 
1,876 

8,000 

8,357 

4,000 

4,000 

70,000 


2,000 


56,900 


500 


900 
5,000 


250 

25, 959 

96 

1.000 


si 

It  >* 

|l 

> 


11 


IS 


la 


-  i  p 


13 


14 


30 
564 
3571  1,480 


60 
40 
100 
200 


100 


200 
50 


48 
100 


2,000   150 
35   100 

600.. 


125 
50 


90 


800 


225 


25 


550  812,810 

15' 

100, 

200,. 

10    1,600 


'  1,155;.... 

2, 000   622'   100 


69. 310 
24.123 


1,000 
500 
300 
400 


2,000 
250. 
171! 


250 


48. 

I 

800. 


3,033   7.385       178 


I 


1,300 
100 


800. 
210 
25. 


50.000 

"6,d66 


695,000 


1,300       800 


10,000 
173 
500 


50 
200 


1,010   1,155 

206 
1,000       200 


25 
475 


2,000       350 


I  2,891 


400 


6,000 
570 


50 

16,374 

653 


EeoefptN^ 


r 


tfi 


220, 256  $18, 000 


1,271 


I 


78,023  47.808 
200.... 


M 


16 


$2,071 


150 
900 


41 


17 


5  Off  tlbrmriiui. 


IS 


Chaa.  Dmry.oustodiau.  8024 
3025 
8026 


$3,850  Julius  Doxter,  record- 
!      ing  secretnrv.  ' 

!  Thomas  M.  Dill , 

I  E.  W.Cov ' 

19,000,  H.  W.  Hulbert i 

Alfred  K.  Nippert 


3027 


3029 
3030 


9,441 
100 

65,791 


Mirts  ll.W.Gano. 


3031 
3032 


.  I  R.  E.  Cbampion  . 


500 
120 


10,275 
1,304 


17,300   A.  W.Whelpley ' 

Rev.  13«-rnard  Nurre ! 

!  James  Kogers,  C.  S.  C. . .  i 

I  John  N.  I'olaDd I 

Thomas  Nolan,  S.  J 


I 


' I 

I 

12,000 


14,600 
425 


2,800 


127,808 


8,500 
600 


200 


A.M.  Van  Dyke 

Edgar  K.  Mathers,  sec 

retary. 
.John  M.  Newton 


May  Low.  associate 
librai-ian. 


Charles  Oir 

Arthurs.  Wright. 


Dudley  Smith.  M.  D., 

a88i.<<tant  registrar,      i 
Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer . . ! 

S.  Wolfenstien,  super-  ' 

intendent.  ' 

A.  A.  Bern  is,  secretary  .  > 


C.  Lee  Harbnugh,  assist- , 
ant  librarian. 

A.Bachler I 

A.  B.  Stuber I 

Charles  A.  MitcheU.... 


Peter  Neff. . 


1,000  E.C.  Williams 

....'  Henry  E.  Bourne 

£.  H.  Hopkins,  dean . 


G.  C.  Ashwnm,M.D. 
F.W.Stellhom 


1,448 4,650 


500 


Frank  T.  Cole,  principal 
Lucretia    M.    Phelps, 

principal . 
Chaa.  T.  Keech 


Mrs.E.A.Z€ll  . 


600 t  C.L.Wenget 


7, 975 '  Joseph  P:>Smith. 
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3035 
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3040 
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30U 

3045 

3046 
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3048 
3040 
3050 

3051 

3052 

3053 

3054 

3055 

3056 
3057 
3058 
3059 
3060 
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3071 
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3074 
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n  HTO — ctmtfai  ued . 


3075 
307C 


8077 
3078 

3079 

30SD 
3081 
3082 
3083 
3084 
3085 
3086 


3088 
3080 
3090 
3091 
3002 

3093 
3094  I 
3005  I 

300C  : 

3097  I 

3098 

3090 

3100 

3101 

3102 

3103 
3104 
3105 

I 
8106  ' 

3107 
3108 
3109 
3110 
3111 
3112 
3113 
3114 
3115 
3116 
3117 
3118 
3119 
3120 
3121 

3122 
3123 

3124 
3125 
3128 
3127 
3128 
3129 

3130 
3131 


Columbus. 
....do 


do  ... 

do  ... 


do 

...do 

do 

...do 

Dayton 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Defijuico.. 
...do.... 

do.... 

Delaware . 
....do.... 


...do 

East  Liverpool. 
Eaton 


ElyrtA 

Findlay . . . 
Franklin  . 
From  out-. 
Galion.... 
Gambler.. 
—  .do .... 


Garrcttarillo  . 

Geneva 

Germautown  . 


do 

Glendalo 

do 

Granville 

do 

Groonville 

Hamilton 

do 

Hillsboro 

Iliram 

Joflerson 

Kenton 

Lancaster 

do 

Lebanon 

do 

Lee 

Lockland 


Xiunu  uf  library. 


Clai^ 


Obio  State  TJnivoraity 

Pbelps  (Miss)  En^ah  and  Clas- 
sical School  forxoung  Ladies 
and  Children. 

Public  Libran-  and  Beading  Boom 

Public  School  Library 


Bailway  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Starling  Medical  Collece 

Supreme  Conrt  Law  Library 

Law  Library 

Public  Library 

St.  Mary's  Institute  Library 

Union  Biblical  Seminary 

Yonng  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

Free  Library 

High  School. 

Public  School  Library 

Girls  Industrial  Homo  Library.. 

Ohio  Weslej  au  University,  Stur- 
gee  Library. 
Monnett  Library 

Public  School  Library 

do 


1870 


1872 
1875 


1870 


1869 
1847 


Elyria  Library 

Findlay  College 

Free  School  Library 

Birehard  Library 

High  School , 

Ken  von  College » . 

Theological  Library,  Bexley 
Hall. 

Free  Public  Librarv 

Spencer  Memorial  Library 

Miami  Military  Institute 


Public  LibnuT. 


Col. 
Sch. 


a2 


■5    'I-' 

HI 


Gen. 
Gen. 


Y.M.C.A. 


B. 


Sch. 
Med 
Law 
Law 
Gen. 

Sch 

Theo ' 

Y.M.C.A.L...' 


lo. 


T. 
T. 


C. 


Gen 

Sch ' 

Sch ' 

A.  and  B 
1854!  Col 


1854; 
1893 
1A86| 

1870 


Glendale  Female  College 

Glendale  Lyoeum 

Denison  University 

Granville  Female  College 

Mc  Whinney  Free  School  Library 

High  School 

Lane  Free  Library 

Public  Library , 

Hiram  College 

Citisens  Library  Association  ... 

Public  Library 

Boys'  IndDStrial  School 

Free  Library  and  Beading  Boom 

Mechanics*  Institute 

Katioual  Normal  Univcraity .... 


Well  s  Library 

Public  Library  and  Free  Beading 

Boom. 
Memorial  Library  Association  . . . 

Marietta  College'  Library 

Medina  Circulating  Library 

High  School 

Public  Library 

Putnam  Library 


Mansfield 

Marietta , 

Medina 

Mentor 

Mt.  Vernon 

National     Military 
Homo. 

.-:.do _.. „_. 

Newark I  Ladies  Circulating  Library 


Thomas  (George  H.)  Library. 


1874 
1875 
1880, 
1828 
1839 

1679 
18J)2 
18S6 


1879 
1883 
18:i2i 
18:Mi 
18891 
1880; 
1866' 
1877, 
1854; 
1883' 
1686, 
1854 
3878, 
1893 
1858; 


Col  ... 
Sch.., 
Sch.., 

Gen.., 
Col  .., 
Gen.., 
Gen.. 
Sch.., 
Gen.. 
Theo. 


O. 


Gen. 
Gen. 
Sch. 

Gen. 


O. 


B. 


Col 

Gen 

Col 

Col 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen 

Gen 

Col 

Gen 

Gen 

A.andB. 

Gen 

Gen 

Col 


R. 


O. 


18581  Gen  . 
1887   Gen  . 


188' 
1835 

1881 


1888 
1868 


18G9 
1876 


Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Gen  .., 
Social. 

Social. 
Gen  .-, 


O. 


C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 


T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


C. 

T. 

T. 
C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


c. 


7      8 


Ft.    B. 


F.    B. 
P.I  B. 


S.  1  C. 


!!• 


.'Fr.l  B. 
.JFr.    B. 

;  F.    B. 


c. 


Fr.l  B. 


S. 


F.     H.  ! 
F.     B. 
Fr.l  B. 
S.     B. 
Ft.    B.  I 


S. 

s. 

Fr. 
8. 
F. 

f"* 

F. 
Fr. 
Ft. 
F. 

'¥.' 

8. 


B. 


R.: 

B. ) 

B. 

B.  ' 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

C. 

C. 

B. 

B. 

B 

B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 


I  F.     B. 
Fr.    C. 


i's.'!  c!  I 
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I 

i 

*  >* 

Books  issued 
daring  year 
for  home  use. 

KeceipU. 

Xamo  of  librarian. 

\i 

1^ 

9 

la 

11 

19 

13 

14     1     15 

16 

$4,000 

17     1                   18 

18,5.10 
1,500 

24,500 
29,814 

1,000 

3.000 
3.000 
17,0QP 

36,903 
3.600 
3,000 
1,100 

1,200 
2,500 
2.200 
1.584 
16.886 

2.51(^ 
1.000 
2,000 

12.000 
1.500 
2.100 

12.500 
2.000 

20,000 
8,000 

2,400 
1.400 
1.000 

3.359 

1,500 
3,208 

16,782 
1,000 
4.000 
1,000 
6,550 
6,947 
5.000 
1.670 
2,301 
2,070 
2,700 
2.515 

10,000 

1.800 
2,1W 

6.C75 
62,000 
1,500 
l,25i) 
4,650 
10,288 

9.3G6 
2,596 

3,025 

Olivo  Jones 

3076 

::::::  :;::::::: 

3076 

""376 

2,8G6 
4,272 

""59 

77,254 
88.056 

33 

7,988 
6,147 

75 

♦a.  100 

6.100 

9.483 
6,180 

$0,250 

John  J.  Pngh 

3077 

Hattio  Toler,  tirst  as- 
sistant librarian. 

£.  D.  Bancroft,  n^eneral 
secretary. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Bame . . 

Thos.  C.  Hoover 

Frank  N.Beebe 

C.  W.  Lens 

3078 

3079 

200 

3080 

3C81 



8,000 

3082 

130 
1,304 

lOS 
1,702 

3*1 
89 

3083 

lOCOOC 

46,364 

9.957 

9,957 

MissMintaLDryden.. 

8084 

3085 

500 

^ 

A .  W.  Dnirv 

3086 

i  . 

C  G.  Roiitzahn r , 

3087 

245 

S5 

2,500 

500 

500 

Miss  Jewel  Fonke 

3088 

::::::::: 

3089 

56 

42 

J.  Mclunis 

3090 

3001 

260 

100 

Jos.  R.  Diekinaon,  as- 
sistant librarian. 

3092 

... 

3003 

600 
100 

402 



i38 
165 

2.172 

S.D.Tanor 

J.  P.  Sharkev,  saperin- 

tendent  of  scbools. 
Charlotte  1>.  Lea Titt... 

3094 

300 

3,000 
16.193 

3096 

" 

10,000 

3096 

::::::::::::::: 

3097 

301) 



4.150 
13.000 
4,677 

1 

.............. 

Racbol  Hartley 

Harriet  A  Gast 

Ji^ W  Lewis 

309R 

1 

1,000 

250 

400 

iO 

85 

»0 

3090 

"i."6o6 
100 

400 





266 

343 

35 

145 

"267 

10 

""ioo 

1, 205         200 

3100 

5,600 
1,000 

E.E.  Wright 

H.  \V.  Jones,  D.  D 

C.T.Xorthrop 

H.B.McCullom 

Orvon   Graft'    Brown, 

pre<tident. 
F.  H.  .Scbaeffcr.  clerk 

board  of  education. 
L.  1).  Potter,  president . 
Robert  Clarke,  sec'y  . . . 

Rev.  n.  H.  Tuttle 

Clara  Sheldon,  principal 

3101 

1      ;.:':::::: 

3102 

1,700 
10,367 

! 

3103 

3104 



.... 

••• 

3106 

100 

76 

652 



4,257 

600 

1,004 

100 
755 
33^ 

3106 

3107 

2,272 

1  3108 

500 

8109 

3110 

""iio 

"i;o66 
i     "^ 

350 
150 

60 
100 
200 
260 
100 
150 
14« 



14,410 

250 

325 
76 

1,750 
975 
250 
305 
094 
450 

1,000 

i  3111 

W.P.Cope 

Wra.C.  Miller,  secretary 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Gregg 

Geo.H.Colton 

A.  C.  White,  president. . 

'  8112 

50 

20,568 

1,600 
925 

3113 



3114 

1 

3116 

7.148 
15,083 

225 
462 

3116 



;  3117 

'"  '  .!.. 

... 

D.W.Barrett 

LavinaBiisby 

Mary  L.  Frost 

Alfre<l  Holbrook,  presi- 
dent. 

3118 

i    "ioo 

1,397 
3,000 

1,000 

3119 

3120 

3121 

12 

'i5,'666 

137 

350 

1,200 

100 

1 

2 

i'i,"66o 

3,536 
5,847 

29,760 



1,000 

3122 

200!        700 

20.000 

1 

755 

1,801 
3,000 

E.  Irene  Patterson 

Martha  Mercer 

E.M.Monfort 

3123 

2.344 

3124 
3126 

150 

3126 



3127 

r*"4o6 

150 
480 

331 
20U 

■**i6o 

18,953 
19,836 

21,465 

1,000 

1. 000 

Miss  Ermina  J.  Day 

J  .B.  Thonias,  governor. 

..    ..do 

3128 







3129 

3130 

1 i:::;::: 

260 

Mrs.  Martha  Wright... 

3131 
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Location. 


3132 

3133 
8134 
3185 

3136 
3137 
3138 
8139 
8140 
8141 
8142 
8143 
8144 

8145 
8146 

3147 
3148 

3149 
8150 
3151 

3152 
3153 
8154 
3155 
8156 

8157 
3158 
8159 
8160 
8161 
3162 

8168  I 
8164  I 

3165  • 

8166  , 

8167  I 
3168 

8169  I 

8170 
8171  , 
3172  ; 
8173  , 
3174  I 
8175 

8176 
8177  ] 

8178 

I 
8179  I 
8180 
3181 
3182  I 
8183  I 
8184 
8185 
8186 
8187 


OHIO — continned. 


Kame  of  library. 


Newark 


Kcw  Athens 

New  Concord 

Now  Philadelphia . 


Norwalk 

Oberlin 

do 

Oxford 

do 

....do 

Painesville 

do 

....do 


Perrysbnrg . 
Piqaa 


Pleaaant  Bidge  . 
Poland 


PortBinoath  , 

Ravenna 

Reading ..... 

Richmond  ... 
Rio  Grande . . 
St.  Martins.. 
St.  Marys — 
Scio 


Sidney 

Sooth  Snlem . . 
Springfield  . . . 

do 

Steabenvilln . . 

do 

Tiffin    

do 


....do. 
Toledo. 

do. 

do. 

Troy... 


Urbaua 

do , 

Warren 

WauHeon 

Wellington . 
Wellsville.. 

Wcsterville. 
do 


do 

West  Mentor . 

do 

Wilberforco  .. 

do 

Wilmington  .. 

WoodviUe 

do 

Woosler 

Wyoming 


Licking  Connty  Pioneer,  Histor. 
ical,  and  Auiiqaarian  Society. 

Franklin  College  Library 

Mnskingiim  College 

Public  School  Library 


Young  Men's  Library 

Oberlin  College 

Union  Library  Association . . . 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College 

West^'m  College 

Lake  Brie  Seminary 

Mathews'  (Mrs.)  School  for  Girhi. 
Public  Library,  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 

Way  Library 

Schmidlapp  Free  School 


Library  Association 

Poland  Union  Seminary. 


Public  Library 

High  School 

Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy. 


Richmond  College... 
Rio  Grande  College  . 
Ur!»nlino  Academy . . 

Public  School 

Scio  College 


Public  Library 

Salem  Academy 

Ward,  r  Public  Library  . . 

Wittenberg  College 

,  LO.O.F. Public  Library. 
Public  School  Library.... 
Heidelberg  University ... 
Public  School  Library . . . . 


Tiffin  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Toledo  Medical  College  . 

Ursnline  Convent 

Public  School  Library . .  - 


8188  I  Xenia Library  Association 


8189 


.do 


Public  Library 

Urbana  University 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad 
Reading  Room  Ai^sociation. 

Otterbein  I'  niversi^' 

Philomathean    Literary    So- 

ciety. 
Philophronoan  Society 


age  Library  . 
>  University  . 


High  School. 
Mentor  Villaf 
Wilberforce 

Payne  Theological*  Seminary . 

Wilmington  College 

Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary  . 

WoodviUe  Academy 

University  of  Wooster 

Public  Library 


Xcnia  Theological  Seminary  . 


I.i 
& 


1867 


Class. 


'  a  -sis 
o    \S 


!  A  I 


1866 
1833 
1874 
1824 
1856 
1853 
1857 


Hist. 


Col  . 
Col. 

Sch. 


Gen 

Col 

Col.Soc... 

Col 

Col 

Col 

Col. 


1795,  Sch. 
1877  Gen  , 


18811  Gen 
1890  Sch. 


1879  Gen 
1856  Sch. 


1879 


1860 


1876 


1884 


1872 
1845 
18H0 
1881 
1860 


1880 
1873 
1880 


1852 

1890 
1852 
1890 
1875 


1865 


1847 
1875 


Gen 
Sch. 
Sch. 

Col  . 
Col  - 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Col. 


Gen 

Sch 

Gen 

Col 

1.0. 0.F. 

Sch 

Col 

Sch 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Med. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 

Gen  . 
Col.. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Col 

Col.  Soo. 


CoL  Soo. 


1890! 
ia56, 
1892' 


18811 


1870, 
1882 


Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Col  .. 
Theo  . 
Col  ... 
Col  ... 
Sch... 
Col  ... 
Gen  .. 


188l'  Gen  .. 
1704   Theo  . 


R. 


R. 


O. 


C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


T. 

C. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 

C 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


R. 


C. 
T. 


C. 


^     I25 

ii\^ 


'fit 


F.     R. 


Pr. 


B. 
Fr.    B. 

S.  B. 
Fr.    R. 

S.  K. 
...J  R. 
....  B. 
R. 

S.  1  B. 


S.     B. 
F.    R. 


F.I  B. 


Fr.    R. 

....IB. 
....IB. 

..-.|  R. 
Ft.  B. 
Fr.     B. 

F.  ,  B. 
F.  1  C. 
F.  B. 
....1  B. 
8.  B. 
F.  B. 
S.  !  R. 
F.     B. 

S.  B. 
F.  1  B. 
Fr.  I  1{. 
....  B. 
F.  ]  B. 

,  S.     B. 

Fr.  B. 
i  S.  I  B. 

s.  1  C. 
Fr. ;  B. 

S.  1  B. 

Fr.  B. 
S.  '  B. 

\ 
S.     B. 


F.  ,  B. 
Fr.  1  B. 
Fr.i  B. 
S.  B. 
S.  IB. 


S.     R 
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1 

1 

1  ^ 

h 

19 

521 

ill 
1'- 

1 
Books  issued 
for  use  within 
Ubrary. 

1     Receipts. 

Amount  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

Name  of  librarian. 

From  taxa- 
tion. 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

14     1    15 

16 

17 

18 

1     1,000 

200 

60         20 

m 

1 

James  H.  Smith 

3132 

,     2,000 

1 

3133 

2.700 

300 
'32,'6o6 

i:::::; 

\VZ'Z.\'.\V,\V.'.\ 

8184 

1,000 

115 
200 

\ 

C.  L.  Oxonebacb,  prin- 
cipal. 
SoDbia  Rowland 

3185 

6,000 

8,000 
13,900 

' 

700 
6,841 

775 
1.000 

810 
1,360 

140 

$4,000 
14, 159 

3136 

34,527 

^^^.i^ 

65,924 - 

A.  S.  Root 

3137 

9,053 

3,981 

H.  B.  Thurston 

3138 

13  000 

400 

O.B.  Finch  

3139 

5,000 

2,150 

Fave  Walker 

3140 

7.926 

5 

1.567 

narolitiA  J\  W1i*t^ 

3141 

3,000 

1,000,        50 

25 

1  nUrft  M.  StAnnia 

3142 

1,200 

Mrs.  M.D.Mathews.... 

M.F  Daah. 

3143 

2,400 

440 



8,300 

3144 

4.800 

9,848 

15,000    ^ni.  A    K.  FrA/lArinV 

3145 

5.730 

j      684 

210       360;        86 

83,132 
1,200 

$449 

1,017 
326 

Frank  A.  Hanly.  clerk 
board  of  education. 

George  A.  Turrill 

W.  L.  Notestein,  presi- 
dent board  of  trustees. 

Nana  A.Newton 

3146 

1,950 

,«. 

3147 

300 

1 

3148 

9,616 

1            1 

962 

962 

3149 

1.450 

3150 

3,000 



Sister  Agnes  Aloysia. 
superioress. 

Oeo.  W.  MacmiUan 

Ruth  B.  Brockett 

Sister  M.  Baptista 

3151 

3,000 



3152 

1,170 

*"  350 
25 

•"•*8o  -::::. 

462 

69.000 

3153 

3,000 

100 
80 

10 
60 

3154 

1,400 

1.200 

3155 

2,000 

75,        60 
fU)          15 

W.  O.  Compher,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,vice  president. 

3156 

1,458 

4,500 

2,000 

8157 

1,300 

1          5 

t      826 

4,000       800 

76 

187 

J.E.  WUUams,  principal . 

R.  C.Woodward 

B.F.Prince 

3156 

17,034 
16.600 
3,674 
3,695 
10  638 

x,m 

4,000 
35,660 

1,200 
10,000 

2.200 

2,380 
7,000 
2,725 
2.142 
3,700 
2,285 

3,450 
2,045 

1,200 

1,200 
1,515 
6,000 
2,000 
1,929 
1,800 
2,000 
16,000 
2.000 

4,372 
5,385 

"325 

83,64i 

""8,'666 

6.883 

6,060 
860 
187 
640 
377 
2 

202 
14,293 

**'*8,'66o 

3159 
3160 



3161 

7(U 

23,011 
2.000 

540 

3162 

2, 000       205          5 

Knn 

6,000 

A.  C.  Shuman 

3163 

...'._. :" 

J  H.  Suyder,  superin- 
tendent. 
Anna  M.  Gibson 

3164 

i 

1,893 
111,  758 

2,000 

3165 

324!  1  092 

7S 

lA  7QA 

18.500 

3166 

1, 000       200      2no 

3167 

1        50 

10         10 

Ursuline  Convent 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  super- 
intendent. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Houston 

JohnH.  Williams 

H.  W.Woodford 

Mary  S.  Hunt 

3168 

10 

4,000 
6,641 

250 

1,050 
888 

3169 

1,900 

1 
209 

8170 

2i 

721 

98 

3171 

z 

450 
,50 

35 

8.500 

946 

2,000 

8172 

2,367 
8.300 

3173 

150":::: 

300 

Lenora  Lanndon 

J.  A.  McCullongh,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 
George  Scott 

3174 

53 

1,800 
50 

14 

8175 

900 

1,000 

2,500 

6,000 
3,000 

3176 

J.  B.  Gilbert 

J.  P.  West,  chairman  of 
library  committee. 

3177 

326 

' 

3178 

1 

3179 

220 

-iii 

'""soo 

140 
50 

64 

4,746 

97 

197 
775 

M.C.Angier 

W.E.B.I)eBoi8 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Woodson . . 

3180 

260 

3181 

5?f> 

3182 

164 

75 

80 

3183 

25 

1 

Samuel  Stine  

3184 

....  1  . 

:;;;::;:  :::::::::i 

3185 

2,000 

300 
148 

50 

6,000 
7,944 

14,173 

2,000 

1,700 
867 

Thomas  K.  Davis 

Aiioe  F.  Compton,  sec- 
retary. 

EttaG.McElwain 

Wm.MuE4in |---- 

iaitizedbvCjOOQle 

8186 

855 

3187 

3188 

1. 800         50l        50 



;;;;;;;;;  :::::::i 

50 

3189 

ED 

m 

—16^ 

» 

D 
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ai90 

3191 
8192 

8193 


8194 
8195 


ai9C 
3197 
3198 


Iioefttion. 


OHIO — continaed. 


Yellow  Springs. 

Youngstown 

Zanesville 


-do. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Korman  ... 
Stillwater  . 


Corrallis  . 
Eugene . . . 
....fdo.... 


8199  (  Forest  Grove . 


McMinnville  . 
Mount  Angel. 

Fortland 

do 


3200 
8201 
3202 
3203 
3204 
3205 
3200 
3207 
3208 
3209 
3210 
8211 


.do 
.do 
-do 
Salem 

do 

do 


l^ame  of  library. 


I. 


s 


Class. 


^s, 


Jill  si'fl 


3    I 


Antioch  College ' Col  . 

Library  Association '  1880|  Gen 

Buckingham  Library  of  Putnam     1841'  Sob . 

Seminary.  | 

Zanesville  Athens; nm 1827  Gen 


University  of  Oklahoma . 
A.  &M. College 


1892 
1892 


State  Agricultural  College 1888 

University  of  Oregon 1876 

Lawrence  and  Eutaxian  So-     1876 
cieties. 
Tualatin  Academy  and   Pacific     1848 
University. 

McMinnville  College 1889 

Mt.  Angel  Academy 1887 

A.  O.  U.  W.  Library '  1895 

Bishop  Scott  Academy ,  1870 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Librarj' 1875 

Library  Association .  - !  1864 

Multnomah  Law  Library '  1890 


I 


I.  O.O.F.  Library. 

Masonic  Library 

Oregon  State  Library... 

do '  Willamette  University . 

University  Park. . . . i  Portland  Univereity  . . . 


PESXSTLVANIA. 


3212  j  Allegheny i  Allegheny  Observatory  . 


'  I 
3213 
8214 

3215 

3210  ' 

8217  I 

3218  ' 
8219  I 

3220  I 
8221  ; 

3222  I 

3223  I 

3224 
8225 
8226 
3227 
8228 

8229 
8230 

8231 

8232 

8233 
8234 

8235 


...do... 
...do... 


.1  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary. 
.    Cam egie'Freo  Library 


...do 

...do 

...do 


...do 

...do 

Allen  town. 
...do  ..•••, 
...do , 

Altoona  ..., 


Annville 

Ashland 

Beatty 

do 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bollefonte  .... 


Berwick... 
Bethlehem. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do.... 


Public  School  and  Citizens'  Free 
Library. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church. 

Western  State  Penitentiary  Li- 
brary. 

Western  Theological  Seminary. . . 

Western  University  of  Pennsyl 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  Colleee 

Euterpean  Society 

Sophronian  Literary  Society . 

Mechanics'  Library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

High  School 

St.  Vincent  Library , 

St.  Xavler*8  Library 

Beaver  College  and  Musical  In- 
stitute. 

Geneva  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


1872 
1879 
1850 
1844 
1892 


1859 


:  1830 
;  1890 


1871 
1856 


.do. 


1859 
1867 


1871 
1860 


1867 


Malin  Library  of  Moravian  Lit- 
erature. 

Moravian  Archives  Library 

Moravian  College  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Moravian  Parochial  School , 


1845 
1853 

1860 
1869 

1879 

1882 

1742 


Col  . 
Col. 


Col 

Col 

Col.  Soc. 

Col 


Col 

Sch 

Soc 

Sch 

LO.O.F.. 

Soc 

Law 

LO.O.F.. 
Masonic . . 

State 

Col 

Gen 


Sci  ... 

Theo  . 
Gen  .. 

Gen  .. 

Theo  . 

Gen  .. 

Theo  , 
Col... 


Col 

Col.  Soc. 
Col.  Soc. 
Gen 


Col. 
Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


Col 

Y.M.  C.A. 


Y.M.C.A. 
Hist 


Hist.. 
Theo  . 


Sch. 


e    I  7  ,  8 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

G. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 
C. 


c. 


c. 

T. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


F. 
Fr. 

S. 
S 


Fr.  B. 

S.  B. 

S.  R. 

S.  B. 


Fr.    K. 

...J  B. 


....  K. 

Fr.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  '  B. 

....  B. 

....  B. 

I 

....  B. 


Fr.l  B. 
Fr.  B. 
Ft.   B. 


Digitized  by 


Goog 


S. 


Fr.  B 

F.  B. 

Fr.  B. 

....  B.  ' 


F.     B. 
F.     B. 


Fr.    B. 
Ft.    B- 

■    ■.. 

'  S.     B. 
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1 

1' 

9 

1 

%u\ 

m 

13 

r:  a 

Si 

•  4 

Beceipts. 

Name  of  librarian. 

Pamphlets. 

Volumes  ad« 
during  yea 

pa 

a 

"a 

lO    1   11 

VJ 

15    '     16 

17                         18 

\ 

6,000 

10,870 

3,700 

10,000 

2,860 
2,297 

1,950 
6,545 

2.500 

7,500 

2.006 
2.060 
2.000 
1,500 
4,980 

23.000 
6,000 
2.500 
1,863 

20.500 
4,286 
1,000 

1,600 

6.000 
29,316 

15.000 

3,400 

7,432 

23,000 
15.000 

5,000 

2,500 

1,1^ 

22,787 

3,890 
1,448 
40,000 
1.200 
1,203 

2.500 
1,500 

4,063 

1.416 

3.270 
6,500 

2,670 

1        25 

1  M9 

♦50 

$366 

E.C.  Lewis 

3190 

100 

39.800 

$2,65! 

Julia  A.  Hitchcock 

J.  Buckingham 

3191 

-1 

3192 

1 

17,400 

1 
1       1,500 

400           400 

3193 

1 

1 
!       300 

1. 200       274 

i 
1 

....^1   ^ 

S.  R.  Boyd,  president . . . 
J.T.DeBois 

Otis  Taylor 

Dora  L.  Scott 

Cbas.H. Eastland,  pres- 
ident. 
Jos.  W.  Marsh 

3194 

J,  200 



3195 

1,450 

3196 

400 
250 

438 

60 

3197 

::::::::: ::: 

3198 

i 
700.        95 
200         10 
103,      400 

40 
40 
109 

1,252 
760 



850 

3199 

200 



T.  G.  Brown«on 

Sister  M.  Rose,  O.S.B.. 

S.  G.  Richardson 

J.W.Hill 

Carolyn  C.  Dilley 

Daniel  P. W.Burach... 

Frank  J.  Raley 

C.  M.  Pannenter 

Henry  Schomaker 

J.  B.  Putnam 

3200 

3201 

3.800 



150 

800 

3202 

3203 

400,        44 

1  1,752 

500,      500 

2.000j      107 

26        83 

37 
820 
200 
200 

6,422 
24,935 

'"5. 066 
3,152 

700 
8.02(^ 
1.620 

450 

90 

2,600 

3204 

75,250 
20,000 

3205 

3206 
3207 

30 

3208 

3209 

2,400*        ^ 

32 

W.  C.  Hawley 

3210 

• 

B,J.HimdIey 

James  E.  Keeler,  di- 
rector. 

John  A.  Wilson.  D.  D. . . 

Wm.  Marshall  Steven- 
son. 

James  W.  Benney 

D.B.Willson 

J.  L.  Milligan.  chaplain. 

jAinea  A.  Ivelflo 

3211 

1  000 
1,000       ... 

inn 

250 

'"ioo 



1 



3212 

1      100 

2,000  3,365 

600 

300      ino 

1        3,000 
^     122.784 

46,000 

3.000 
07,235 

200 
20,000 

3,900 

300 

3213 

3214 

3215 

1 

3216 

334 

120 
462 

15 

40,783 

' 

3217 

1,800 

30,000 

3218 

1 :.. 

3219 

2,000 
100 

1 

1                 1 

'      -      ...    nariflriftrhAr 

3220 

125 

1 

Geo.  W.Gensrler 

3221 

j  ..    . 

3222 

"5,006 

50 

102 

1,136 
455 

1,700 

85 
134 

1      39,275 

800 

3,000 

6,403 

42 
125 

Miss  lu  L.  Snyder 

J.A.McDermad 

3223 

1 

1 

3??4 

'  S.  H-  Clair,  principal 

3225 

1   

3226 

::::::i ::::::     1      ::: 

50 

3227 

26 

180 
40 

160 

i""« 

1             50 
800 

1      '" 

Prof.J.R-Uhler 

firAA.  TTf^nTlAllv 

3228 

250 

! 

3229 

F.  H.  Cota.  general  sec- 
retary. 

Horace  Brcece,  general 
secretary. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Levering.. 

do 

3230 

!■« 

'        5,293 
8 
«1 

75 

5,000 

3231 

1 

3232 

1,000 
1.500 

1 

1 

103 
125 

200 

3233 

200 
200 



1::;::;;;: 

1       2,500 

A.  Scholtze,  president. . 

Albert  G.  Ran,  anperin- 
tendent. 

3:^ 

300 

1 

3225 

1 

1 
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^NWXl  YANIA— con. 


ai> 

a*> 


Name  of  library. 


Moravian  Seminary  and  College  '. 

for  Women.  | 

Preparatory  School  for  Lehigh  .. 

University.  [ 

Young  Men  8  Missionary  Society .  t . 


Sch. 
Scb. 
Soc  . 
,  ^     Htiuttiugham Mountain  Seminary |  1857;  Sch. 


Class. 


K  r 


|0 


i 


HtMMnsbnrg 

Ut«adock 

Hwiaford 

.    do 

Hivwusville 

Hrvn  Mawr 

Muvkiughani 


Rutler 

Onllfomia 

Canonsburg  

do 

Oarbondale 

do 

Carlisle 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chambersburg 


.    Stat-e  Normal  School I 

Carnegie  Free  Library  I 

Library  Association j 

School  Library 

W.  C.  T.  IT.  Pablio  Library 

Bryn  Mawr  CoUese 

Buckingham  Hughesian  Library. 


Public  Library.. 
State  Normal  School . 


1809i  Sch.. 
1889!  Gen  . 
18791  Gen  . 
18911  Sch.. 
1885  Gen  . 
1885,  Col . . 
1874   Gen  . 


Canonsburg  Library . 
JeflTerson  Academy... 
High  School. 


ligl 
Public  Library. 

Cumberland  County  Law  Library . 
Dickinson  College 

Belles- Lettres  Society 

Union  Philosophical  Society . . 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Franklin  County  Law  Library... 

do I  Wilson  College t 

Chester Bncknell  Library  of  Croser  Theo- 

I      logical  Seminary. 

....do 1  Free  Library 

do I  Pennsylvania  Military  College... 

Clarion State  Normal  School 

Coateaville Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


H^^     Collegeville. 
aiHiO  '  Coudersport 


Danville 

Darby 

Doylestown 

Kast  Brady 

Kast  Downingtown 


HW7 

A* /I 

.\iTi  I  Kaston  . 


.1*.  t  I 


..do. 


Xitk  I  Kdgewood  Park . . . . 


un 

MM 


Sdinboro 

Krie 

Factory  ville . . 
FalUington... 

Fredonia 

Germantown  . 

....do 

do 

...  do 

Gettysburg  .. 

...do 

,.  do 


do 

do 

•Vu  Mills. 


Ursinns  College 

Coudersport  Library 

Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library 

Darby  Library  Company 

Doylestown  Library  Company . . . 

High  School .\....... 

Downinfftown  Library 

Easton  Library  Association 

Lafayette  College 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

StAte  Normal  School 

City  Library 

Keystone  Academy 

FaUsington  Library 

Fredonia  Institute 

Friends  School  (orthodox) 

Library  and  Historical  Society . . . 

People's  Institute 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Lutheran  Historical  Library 

Pennsylvania  College 

Philomathean   Literary   So- 

ciety 
Phremakosmian  Society 

Theological  Seminar}* 

Philadelphia  House  of  Kefuge 
(Bovs'  Department). 

Thit'l  College 

Grove  City  College 

CasKcPs  Library 

Dauphin  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. 


1894 
1883 
1879 
1820 
1890 
1874 
186S 
1788 
1786 
1789 
1890 
1865' 


Gen  .... 

Sch 

Gen 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen 

Law .... 

Col 

Col.  Soc. 
Col.  Soc. 

Law 

Law.... 


1870  Col  .. 
18081  Theo. 


1873'  Gen 

....1  Col., 

1887   Sch 

18721  Y.M.C.A 


1869 
1850 
1886 
1743 
1859 


1876 
1811 


Col. 
Gen 
Gen 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  , 
Gen 
Coi  . 
Sch. 


1861' 
1867' 
1870' 
18021 

1886; 


1870 
1877, 
1871 
1853 
1832 
1831 


Sch , 

Y.M.C.A 

Sch    

Gen 

Sch 

Sch 

Gen 

Gen 

Y.M.C.A 

Hist 

Col 

Col.  Soc  . 


1833  Col.  Soc. . 
1826'  Theo  .. 
:  A.andK. 


R. 


tag  ,^^jt^ 

|5  8   2-'Sg 


7      H 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
T.&C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


8. 


S. 
IS. 

IF. 

C.        S. 
C.      I  S. 


c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 


Ft. 

IF. 


iFr. 


R. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T.&C. 


C. 


1872,  Col  . . 
...  Col  . . 
1835  Gen  . 
1869  Hist. 


I        I 


C. 

c. 
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1 

1 

1' 

1 

£2S 

TS  a 
22 

Keceipts. 

H 

of 

Name  of  Ubrarian. 

Books    issT 
daring   yt 
for  home  u 

Books    issv 
for  use  wit 
abrary. 

CI 

i 

6 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

4,000 

2,500 

1,800 

2,000 

2,500 
11,659) 
2.500 
2,000 
1,295 
23,756 
2,206 

1,350 
3.500 
2,549 
3,000 
1.631 
2,832 
6,000 
32,000 
12,000 
12,000 
2,000 
1,600 

3,000 
14,000 

3,045 
1,800 
5,000 
1,600 

50 

$80 

J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D.. 

principal, 
wm.  TJlrich,  principal . . 

Wm.  J.  Leibert,    sec- 
retary. 

Miss  N.J.  Davis,  prin- 
cipal. 

F.  H.  Jenkins... 

8236 

3237 

1 

3238 

100 

3239 

"258 

3,300 
51,952 
11,030 

1.000 

3240 

600    1.616 

15,000 

8,500 
1,200 

Helen  Sperry 

3241 

"i.'ooo 
"i,'5o6 

150 
25 
87 
1,966 
39 

400 
350 

Marjory  C.  Gnnn 

Maria  C.  Fnllerton 

Emma  DeLaney 

Henrietta  It  Palmer 

Anna  J.  Williams,  treas- 
urer. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Campbell 

AnnaM.Shntterly 

Miss  R.  J.  Donds 

P.  H.  Meloy,  principal. . 

H.  J,  Hockexiberry 

E.  A.Wheeler,  secretary 

CP.Hnmrick 

J.H.  Morgan 

Wm.H.^ley 

Engene  E.  Giu 

"Wm.  Frickett,  dean 

Wm.  Alexander,  secre- 
tary. 

Anna  J.  McKeag 

Robt.  P.Bliss   .  

3242 

100 

3243 

' 



87 

5,600 

66 

600 
827 
96 

3244 

100 

1 

$100,000 

3245 

' 

3246 

"266 

27,443 

800 

2,459 

3247 

65,000 

3248 
3249 

"i,'2o6 
"s'ooo 

100 

10 
146 

70 
204 
300 

80 
125 
250 

35 

25 

8250 

5,066 
1,632 

218 
251 
747 
600 

*"*i*666 

8251 

8252 

3258 

75 


3,100 

m 

600 

8254 

8255 

110 

500 

3256 

:;::::::::::: 

3257 

20 

50 

3258 

8259 

411 
107 

1 

550 

10,000 

8260 

'        8,766 

2,866 

Edith  B.Bamap 

3261 

3262 

600 
500 

40 
100 

200 
200 
500 

'*'*50 
100 

::::..:.. 

500 

20,000 

Nell  M.  Wetter 

8263 

8,611 

B.  C.  Pond,  general  sec- 
retary. 

Prof.  M.  Peters 

Mrs.  CoraM.Thompson 
M.  Wetzel  1 

3264 

'     5,500 

.  ..  . 

450 

86 

2,600 

125 

125 

3265 

'     1,500 

600 
31,079 

9  357 

60,000 

3267 

4,000 
8.050 

W.  Lane  Verlender 

Cordelia  Lear      

3268 

95 

2,200 

8269 

1     1,373 

3270 

I    1,586 

6.074 

24.960 

2,107 

5.81a 
5,500 
3,000 
6.200 
1.000 
2,000 
6,717 
8,300 
3.100 
2,150 
11,550 
6,080 

6,000 

12,000 

1.584 

5.678 
3.000 

**2,*io6 

36 
121 

1,001 

i84 
149 

Jmi6  Thomas •• 

827J 

Ellen  M  Baam     -  - . 

3?74 

408 

15 

28 

1.111 

Wm.Mo«t 

8275 

8276 

200 

19 
154 

40 

729 



40 
615 

E.E.Whitford,A.M... 

8277 

4,812 

5.000 

W.  A.  Rogers,  B.  S 

8279 

, 

8280 

4,961 
1,500 

660 

8281 

42 

D.OOO'  JohuJ.Kenney 

1  W.A-Smiillftr 

3282 

i 

3283 

1.000 

"i'ooo 

200 
300 

59 

30 
500 

100 



L  -- 

500 
220 
225 

33 

""i.floo 

J.W.Richard 

3284 

1.000 

John  A  Himes 

8285 

Fred  W.  Friday,  secre- 
tary. 
P.T  E.Stockslager.... 
J.  W.  Richard  .\7. 

3286 

1 

1 

600 
1,000 

3287 

50 

.........!..•...•-. 

300 

3288 

.........I. ........ 

3289 

500 

800 

9,000 

970 

100 

1 

u 

3290 

j 

8291 

8,000 

50 
100 

500 

Abraham  H.  Cassel 

Wm.  A.Kelker 

3292 

1,200 

150 

3298 

/ 
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Public,  society,  and  school  lilraries  in  the  Vmiiei 


LocatioD. 


1  PEXXSYLVAJilA— con. 


82M 
3205 
32»G 

8297 
3298 
3299 
3300 
3301 
3302 
3303 
8304 

3305  J 

8306 

8307  I 

3308  ' 

3309 

8310 

3311 


HjuTisborg . 
....do...... 

do 


Name  of  libraiy. 


....do 

do 

do 

Hatboro 

Haverford 

HazletoA 

do 

Hereford 


Hoboken 


Daupbin  Comity  Law  Library — 

High  School 

Pennsylvania  StateAgricnltaral 
Society. 

Public  Library , 

State  Library 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Union  Library  Company 

Haverford  College 

Hazleton  Seminary 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Hereford  Literary  Society 


a  . 

I 


Class. 


1866   Law. 

Sch.. 

1851!  Gen  . 


1890!  Gen 

1790  SUte 

18M   y.M.C.A. 


1755 


Hollidavsbnrg. 

Holmesburg 

HoneiMlale 

Huntingdon ... 

Indiana 

Johnstown  .... 


Alleg b«]iT  County  "Work  House. . 

HollTdaysDurg  Seminary 

House  of  Correction 

Law  and  Library  Association 

Juniata  College 

Indiana  Normal  School 

Cambria  Free  Library 


Gen. 


1833  Col  . 

1886 

1874 


Sch 
Y.M.C.A. 


18801  Gen  . 


1892  Ocn 

....'  Sch 

18881  A.  and  R. 

1868  Law '      C. 

1878  Col L...I      C. 

1875;  Sch ....'      C. 

1870,  Gen O.  I      C. 


^3 1 


^i 


R. 


C. 
C. 
T. 


m 

r  ,8 


o. 


c. 
c. 
c. 


Fr.,  R. 
....  B. 
S.     B. 

S.  B. 
F.  ,  R. 


C. 
C. 


B. 

a  '  c. 

F.  B. 

....  K. 

F.  B. 

Fr.  B. 


B. 


3312  Kingston '  Bennett   Library   of  "Wyoming  I  1890  Sch. 

t      Seminary.  I  | 

3313  Kittanning '  Pnblic  School  Library '  1887   Sch. 

3314  Kutztown Keyi^tono  State  Normal  School. . .    1868,  Sch . 


8315  ' do Keystone  Literary  Society  ... 

3316   do I  Philomatbean  Society 

3317  Lanc^ter Franklin  and  Marshall  College... 

8318   do I         Diagnothiau  Society 

3319   <lo I         Geothean  Society 

3320   do I  Lancaster  Law  Library 

8321  ' do Linnean  Society 

8322   do I  Mechanics' Library 

3323   do Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 

i  formed  Church  in  the  Vnited 

I  States. 

3324    do I  T.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

8325     Langhome Circulating  Library 

3326  Lebanon 

3327    do 

3328  Lewisburg 

3329    do , 


1865   Soc 

1865  Soc 

185;j|  Col 

18351  Col.  Soc. 
1856  CoLSoo. 


1855 
1862 
1838 
1825 


Law  . 

Scieu. 

Gen  . 


R. 
R. 
Theo O. 


F. 


T.       Fr. '  B. 


.'      T. 
.  C.  &  T. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


3330 
3331 
3332 
3333 
3334 
8335 
3336 
3337 
3338 

3339 
3340 
3341 
3342 
3343 
3344 

3345 
3346 
3347 

3348 

3349 
3350 

3351 


Lewlstown 

Lincoln  University . . ; 

Lititz 1 

Lockhaven > 

do t 

Loretto 

McKeesport 

McSherrystown 

Marietta 


Haucbchnnk  ... 

Meadville 

do 

do 

Mechanicsbnrg . 
Media 


....do 

Mercersborg  . 


Millers  viUe. 


....do. 
MUton. 


G.  Dawson  Coleman  Library. . . 

Public  Library.. 

Bucknell  University 

Bncknell  Institute 

Library  Association 

Lincoln  University 

Linden  Hall  Seralnarv 

Lockhaven  Library  Company. 

State  Normal  School 

St.  Francis  College 

Free  Library  Association 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History. . . 


Dimmick  Memorial  Library 

Allegheny  College 

Meadville  Theological  School 

Public  Library 

Library  and  l..iterary  Association 
Delaware   County  institute   of 

Science. 

Media  Academy 

Mercersbiirg  College 

Washington  Irving  Literary  So* 

cletv. 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School. 

Normal  Library 

High  School 


Morganza Pennsylvania  Reform  School '  A.andR 


1870  Y.M.C.A, 
1876  Gen \  O. 


1870  Sch !.... 

1890,  Gen '..., 

1846   Col 

1856   Col.Soc...;. ... 

1869   Soc 

1856   Col 

Col 

1866  Gen |  R. 

1878  Sch '.... 

!  Col 

1876   Soc !  R. 

1854^  Sch L... 

I860;  Scien i  R. 

1887  Gen O. 

I  Col , 

1844   Theo |  O.  ' 

1867'  Gen O. 

1872  Gen R. 

1833  Scien ,  O. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 


F.  !  B. 
Fr.j  B. 

S.  I  B. 

C. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

R. 
S..  !  R. 

s.  ;  c. 

S.  I  B. 


S.     B. 

a    c. 


c. 
c. 


1876  Sch. 
1865  Col  . 
1865   Soc. 


C. 
C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 


Sch. 


1856  Col.Soc. 
1880  Sch 


C. 

c. 


Fr.    B. 
F.    B. 


F. 


Fr. 
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I 


II 


•s 

'S« 

Is 

1' 

o  a  ■ 

«» 

13      1 

0i» 

IIS 


Ileceipts. 


s- 


^.§ 


i 


Name  of  librarian. 


18 


Warren  O.  Foster '  3294 

A .  Gertrude  Miller 3285 

Henry  C.  Demming 3296 


L.O.Foose 

Wm.H.  Egle 

Homer  BlMk 

Jaa.  Van  Horn.... 
Allen  C.  Thomas . 
E.R.Jack 


H.    Winston    Fegley, 

M.  A. 
C.  L.  Bradshaw 


Rev.  I.  Kirkpatrick 

Wm.W.Lee 

Jos.  E.  Savior 

B.J.  Waller,  jr 

W.  D.  Turner,  8iii>erin- 

tendeut. 
Bertha  Santce 


Rev.    Chas.  C.  Boyer,  ; 
Ph.D.  ' 

Frank  L.  Kaufman ; 

M.  A.  Bitting 

John  B.  KielTer ' 

Chas.  B.  Rebert 

Cba8.P.Stahr ' 

Edward  Penrose  Bnnton! 
S.  M.  Sener,  secretary 

Percy  Carpenter 

E.O.Keen 


400  H.W.Gibson.secretary. 


Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  sec- 
retary . 
C.B.  Cross 


8297 
3298 
8299 
3300 
3301 
3302 
3303 
3304 

3305 
33U6 
3307 
3308 
3309 
3310 
3311 

3312 

3313 
3314 

3315 
3316 
3317 
3318 
3319 
3320 
3321 
33?S 
3323 


Wm.E.  Martin. 


Miss  Mary  McCord 

Geo.B.Carr 


Seymore  D.  Ball 

Jas.  Eldon,  principal. 


Theo.Tormel6,  president 


I.   S.   Geist,  secretary 

and  librarian. 
Douglas  Craig 


Mrs.  Sara  B.  Maxwell. . . 
Miss  Susan  McCraoken . 
D.E.Kast 


Chas.  W.  Stuart.... 

N.M.  Irvine ,-. 

Robt.  B.  Keyerreia  . 


H.  Jnstin  Roddy 

L.  A.  Beardsley,  snper- 
intendent. 


iW 


Digitized  by 


3324 
3325 

3326 
3327 
3328 
3329 
3330 
3331 
3332 
3333 
3334 
3335 
3336 
3337 
3338 

3330 
3340 
8341 
8342 
8343 
8344 

8345 
3346 
8347 

3348 

3349 
3350 

!  3351 
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Public,  aooietiff  and  Bchool  Ubrarieit  in  the  United 


Location. 


PENMSYLVANIA— con 


8352  MonntHolly  Springs 

8353  Mount  Pleasant . . 


8354 

3355 

8356 

3357 

3358 

3350     New  Brighton . 

8360  i do 

3361     Newcastle. 


Myerstown . 
Nazareth  ... 
New  Berlin . 

do, 

do  . 


8362  !  Newtown 

8363    do.  

3364  I  New  Wilmington... 
8365     Norristown 

3366  I do 

3367  i do 

3368  ' do 

3369  I  Northeast 


3370 
3371 
3372 
3373 

8374 

8375  t 
3376 

I 

8377  , 

3378 

3379 

33SO 

8381 

8382 

3383 

8384 
3385 


8386 
3387 


8388 


3390 
8391 


8392 

3393 

8394 
3395 
8396 

3397 

3398 
3399 

8400 

3401 
8402 
8403 


Ogonts  . 

do  . 

Oley... 
Orwell. 


Overbrook    (Phila- 
delphia). 

PhUadelphia 

do 


do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  (320 
Chestnut  street). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (Chest- 
nut Hill.  SUtlon 
H). 

Philadelphia 

do 


Philadelphia  (Sta- 
tion L). 

Philadelphia 

do 

Philadelj^ia  (2lHt 
and  Fairmount 
avenue). 

Philadelphia  (Sta- 
tion M). 

Philadelphia  (Mount 
Alrv). 

Philadelphia 

do , 

Philadelphia  (4815 
Walnut  street). 

Philadelphia  (Oer- 
mantown).  I 

Philadelphia ; 

Philudelpbia  (140  I 
North  16th  street).; 

Philadelphia  ( SU- 
tlon W).  I 

Philadelphia 

do I 

do ; 


Name  of  librarr 


Givin  Pre©  Library 

Western  Pennsylvania  Classical 

and  Scientific  institute. 
Albright  Collegiate  Institute . . . . 

Moravian  Historical  Society 

Central  Pennsylvania  College . . . . 

Excelsior  Library 

Neocosmian  Literary  Society . 

High  School 

Y.\l.C  A.  Library 


.do. 


George  School 

Newtown  Library 

Westminster  College 

Montgomery  County  Law  Library 

Norristown  Library 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane . 

William  McCann  Library 

St.  Mary's  CoUeee 

Cheltenham  Academy 

OffontK  School 

Oley  Academy 

Library  Association 


Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 

meo. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — 
Academy  of  Protestant  Episcopal 

Churcn. 

Agnes  Irwin's  School 

American  Entomological  Society. 
American  Philosophical  Society. . 
American  Sunday  School  Union. . 

Apprentices'  Library 

Atfienienm  of  Philadelphia. 


5 


Class. 


1889  Gen  . 
1873  Sch.. 


1881   Col 

18571  Hist 

I  Col 

18581  Col.Soo... 
1858  Col.Soc... 

Sch 

YM.C.A 


1852 
1886 


1789 
1852 
1869 
1796 
1885 
1886 
1881 
1871 
1883 


1876 
1832 


1812 


Carpenters  Company  oi  City  and 
Countv  ofPhlladelphia  Library. 

Central  High  School 

Christian  Hall  Library 


College  of  Physicians 

Day     School      for    Girls 

Misses  Hayward). 
Disston  Library 


(the 


Drexel  Institute 

Eastb  urn  Academy 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary . 


1869 
1859 
1748 
1824 
1820 
1814 
1736 


Y.M.C.A 


Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Law. 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Col.. 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 
Sch.. 
Gen  . 


8  til 


3'  '«5'2 


R. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


B.l 


Theo. 


Scien. 
Sch... 


Gen  .. 
Scien. 
Scien. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen.. 
Gen  .. 


Col.. 

1871!  Gen  . 


1788'  Med  . 
...J  Sch.. 


a884   Gen  . 


I 


1892 
1845 


Edwin  Forrest  Home I  1874 

1864 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 
Franklin  Institute. 


Free  Library  ol  Philadelphia  — 
French  and  English  Home  School. 

Friend's  Free  Library  and  Read 
ing  Koom. 

Friend's  Library 

Friend's  Select  School 


Col... 
Sch... 
State . 


Gen  .. 
Theo  . 


18241  Scien  . 
1891<  Gen  .. 
;  Sch... 


George  Institute. 


German  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Girard  Collet 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 


1874!  Gen 


1742  Gen 
,  Sch. 


1872  Gen  . 

1 
1817   Gen  . 

I  Col  .. 

1847   Med  . 


0.1 


C. 
C. 
C. 

*cV 


O. 


O. 


O. 


R. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

tV 


F. :  B. 

F.    B. 


I  s.    b. 

Ft.    B. 


S. 


.IF. 
'  S. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
R. 
C. 
B. 
'  F.     B. 

iFr.']  r! 
,....,  R. 

S.' ,  B. 

Fr.'  R. 

F.  '  R. 


C. 
T.&C. 


F.  R. 
S.  B. 
Ft.  R. 
F.  C. 
S.  B. 
Fr.   B. 


F.  1  R 


F.  I  B. 


B. 


O.   . 

o. ; 


c. 


F. 

If. 


O.  I 


c. 
c. 
c. 


S.     B. 


S. 
Fr.* 


B. 
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1 

1 

h 

1^  b    . 

Mi 

J" 

1- 
If. 

1^^ 

Keceipts. 

jj 

Name  of  librarian. 

1^ 

9 

lO 

It 

19 

100 

la 

14 

lA 

16 

17 

$10,000 

18 

4.217 
2,000 

l.oou 

£,000 

^ooo 

1,700 
3.7M 
6,000 
Jt,DUO 
8,000 
1,700 
»,72fl 
«,000 
£.000 
»,IOO 
1,000 

£00 

100 

7,000 
lOft 

$700 
70 

Jas.  A.  Steeae,  secretary 

3352 

1,0D(» 
6O0 

Emma  C.Walter 

3853 

J.  B.  Eaenwein 

3354 

2.400 
300 

" 1' 

Frank  Kunkel 

3355 

1  '"     *: 

1 

8356 

52 
30 

M 

76 

N.J.Dnha 

3357 

1 



81 

Wm.  Bruner 

8358 

3359 



J.  R.  Miner,  recording 
secretary. 

Phil.  J.  McLean,  secre- 
tary. 

Anna  Jackson 

3360 

500 

7 

75 
15 

3,500 

5,000 

3361 

flO^      102 
,......'       211 

l&Ol      2Dft 
, 71 

f        UVi 

3362 

370 

3363 

ISO 

Margaret  MoLanghey . . 
John  S.  Jones 

3364 

71 

682 
275 

3365 

3366 

20O 
150 

Dr.  F.  H.  Watson 

A.  D.  Eisenhower 

Aug.  Booper,  rector 

J.C\Rice:. 

8367 

SOU 

23 

875 

7,600 

3368 

3369 

330       lot) 
...... .i...... 

""26 

95f> 

i^ 



3370 

8371 

1 

3372 

1.250 

1. 500         40 

100 

1,100 

25 

J.  P.  Cobum.  Becrfttarv 

3373 

22,500 

and  librarian. 
John  E,  Fitz  Manrice, 

president. 
Eflw,  J,  "Nolan 

3374 

40,000 

1 
600 

4.110 





13,665 

160,000 

3375 

2,000 

3376 

2  000 

300         30 

Sophy  Dallas  Irwin.... 
Wm.  J.  Fox 

3377 

3.000 

266 

1,000 

550 

8378 

50,000 

UR 

2.730 
200 

'"56 



Geo.  H.  Horn 

8379 

8.000 
17.333 

8.500 

1,000 
900 

25.723 

50 

1,250 

500 

43 

Edwin  W.  Rice 

3380 

7i,  212 

6,000 

160 

Jennie  Y.Middieton... 

Loniii  K.  LAwin 

3381 

30,  (K)0 

6,000 
100 

32,000 

3382 

6.500 

' 

Tho8.     H.     MarshaU, 

1      treagnrer. 

3383 

4,000 
6.287 

3384 

106 
1,730 

6,098 

10.512 
1.986 

1,404 
4,082 

11,  000    Laura  A .  WennAr 

3385 

50  396 

8  815 

Chas.  Perry  Fisher 

3386 

1.000 

3387 

3  000 

100 
3,000 

55 
2,832 

25 
807 

5,394 

1  000 

667 
7,400 

1 
'  .r.  I.nfln»<»rrv 

3388 

18,433 

Alice  B.  Krolger 

3389 

1  350 

3390 

11,000 

6,300 

21,000 

41.900 
105  308 



11,000 
29.500 

400 

25 

360 

2.577 
40.652 

50 



68,526 

8,500 

Michael  J.  Cassidy 

Chas.  J.  Fyffe 

8301 

3392 

P.  George  Selger 

Alfred  Rigling 

John  Thomson ........ . 

3393 

1,661 

'        2, 180 
1.500.000 

88,000 

18.272 
100,000 

60,000 

8394 
3395 

5,000 
19.  (XK) 
14,500 

::::::::: 

3396 



737 
851 

13,401 
1,048 

3,483 
1,275 

45,000 

6.728 

William  Kite 

8397 

3898 

12  000 

8399 

9,000 
39.500 

1.200 
60. 

.5. 

500 

,00 

1 

13,000 

10, 782 

2.000 
815 

80,000 

'.'.'.v.'.'.'.' 

Thomas  Wynne 

J.  B.  Hertzog 

3400 

200 

3401 

14,200 

( f CO.  P.  Rupp 

3402 

10,000 

8  000 

1  mvi 

!      500 

r.L.Br^ord.M.D...^ 

3403 
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PnhUc,  society  J  and  school  Uhraries  in  ih^  Vnited 


Location. 


PEWNSYLVANIA— con. 

Philaclelphia 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  (917- 
910  Bainbrldgo 
street). 

Philadelphia  (2001 
lUce  etreet). 

Philadelphia 


Name  of  library. 


oJ5 

I 
P 


Hebrew  Education  Society .... 

Hebrew  Literature  Society '  1885 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  1825 

House  of  Refuge ' 

Institute  lor  Colored  Youth 1840 


..do 

..do 

..do 

Philadelphia    (Sta 
tion  F). 

Philadelphia 

do 

Philadelphia  (Mount 
Airy).  i 

3418     Philadelphia I 


.do. 


PhUadelphia  (4110 
Spruce  sti-eot). 

Philadelphia  (Sta- 
tion H). 

Phila<lelphia 

do 

do 


Institution  for  the  Blind 

Irish  Library  of  the  Cathedral. 

T.  A.  B. 
Keneseth  Israel  Public  Library 

La  Salle  College 

Law  Association  of  Philadelphia.- 
Library  and  Kcading  Room  Asso-  j 

ciation. 
Library  Association  of  Friends..' 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia' 
Lovett  Memorial  Free  Library. . 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  South- 
wark  Library. 

Mercantile  Li  brary 

Miss  Gordon's  Scliool 


Class. 


On 

Gen 

Hist 

A.andR. 
Sch 


A..'indR. 


1874   Gen  . 

1892  Gen  . 

Col.. 

1802   Law. 
1857!  Gen.. 


1835!  Gen 
1731.  Soc, 
1885.  Gen 

18541  Gen 


1821 


-do. 


Philadelphia    (Sta- 
tion B). 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  (Mount 
Airy). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (18th 
and  Chestnut 
streets). 

Philadelphia 

do... 

do 

do 

do 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


....do 

....do 

Philadelphia  (Bus 
tie  ton). 

Philadelphia  (Sta- 
tion  I.). 

Philadelphia  (Ger- 
man town). 

Philadelphia 

....do.. 

do 


Philadelphia   (Hoi- 
mesbnrg). 

Philadelphia 

....do... 


Philadelphia  Club 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia  County  Prison 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School  . . . . 
Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange. 


Philadelphia  Xormnl  School 

Philadelphia  Tum-Gemeinde 

Post  2.  G.  A.  R 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath  School  Work. 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society.. 

Rittenhouse  Club  Library 

St.  Luke's  School 


St.Timoihy'sWorkingmens  Club 

and  Institute. 
St.  Vincent's  Seminary 


South wnrk  Library  Company 

Spring  Garden  Institute 

Teacher's  Institute  of  the  City 

and  County  of  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Holmo  Free  Library. . . . . 


Fnion  League  Library 

United  States  Xaral  Home. 


Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Scl... 


Gen 

Sch  . 


Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy 1858  Gen 

Moyamcnsing  Literary  Institute 
Kew  Church  Book  Association. . . 
KumismatiG     and    Antiquarian 

Society  Library. 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural 

Society. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital    for  tho 

Insane,  Department  for  Men. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  Medical 

Library. 
Pennsvlvnnla     Institution     for 

Dear  and  Dumb. 

Philadelphia  IJoard  of  Trade 

Philadelphia  City  Institute 


1853 
1858 

1827  Soc. 
1859  A.andR. 
1760,  Med 

A.andR. 


1833  Mer  . 
1852  Gen.. 


1867 
1821 
1835 
1861 
1875 


I 


Gen 

Scl 

A.andR. 

Theo 

Mer 


1893  Sch. 
1849  Gen. 
1866  Soc  . 
Geu. 


1852 
1875 


Hist.. 
Social. 
Sch... 


Social B. 

Theo '... 


1873 

1851 

1833  Gen. 

1851  Gen. 

1868  Soc  . 

1867  Gen. 


1865,  Social. 
....I  Gen... 


C. 


C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


c. 


C. 
T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 

c. 
c. 


I 

F.  ,  B. 
....  C. 
F.  IB. 


F.  IB. 


i 
Fr.IC. 

F.  jB. 


C.        S. 
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1 
1 

1 

1 

1' 

h 

I'd 

III 

Books    is sued 
for  nse  within 
library. 

Receipts. 

^•0 

Name  of  librarian. 

3| 

.9 

si 

0 

lO 

11 

liS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

3,000 
2.250 
40,000 
1,075 
3,394 

6,558 

8,000 

3.361 
8,OU0 
30,000 
4,256 

8.0CO 

188,625 

9,434 

8,135 

177.000 
1.200 

3.000 

7,125 
1,650 
2  000 

3,250 

3,415 

14.007 

6,000 

1,200 
10,572 

2,500 
9,500 
1,500 
15.000 
1,000 

2.200 
2,400 
1,800 
8,450 

15,000 
4,285 
1.500 

4.000 

12.000 

0,000 
15.000 
14,050 

2,556 

7,528 
3,357 

400 
200 

300 

1.500 
3.100 

3404 

90         30 
1, 359|      835 

7.000 

$630 
11,270 

D.  Feldman 

F.U.  Stone 

3405 

$37,690 

3406 

34(^7 

59, 

i 

1,052 

125 

Chas.  I*.  Moore... ...... 

3408 

3400 

1,000 

""soo 

1 
6,        40 

»: 

300 
19, 759 

Wm.  F.  Duffy 

E.  Heller,  secretary 

3110 

1,063 



3411 

3412 

1,228 
195 

15.000 

8318 

500 

T.nt.hnr  K.    TTAiritt 

3413 



4.449 

2.290 
40.793 
15,492 

10,629 

78, 000 

'558 

734 

46,386 

2,036 

1,035 

17,110 

2,700    Itobt.  T.  Tftvlor.  ftficrft. 

3414 

....:..  75' 

30,000,7.113;      800 
1.143 

1            1 

3,200 

414,400 

35.000 

130.000 

Uirv. 

AnnaB.  Carroll 

Jarae.s  G.  Barnwell 

L.D.  Lovett 

J.W.McElweo.. 

John  Edmands 

3415 

1 

3416 

1 

3417 

3418 

1            1 
10.000   2,500j      200 

3419 

3420 



50 

Sisters*  of  St.  Joseph . . . 

J.H.Davis 

Wm.  H.  Alden 

Steuart  Culin 

3421 

175 

.'.V.'.\ 

6,448 

940 

6.000 

3422 

500 
5.000 

3423 

3424 

David  Rust 

3425 

1        25 

300 

Henry  B.  Nunnemacker 
JobnMcCahan 

3426 

1        70 

! 

3427 

3428 

125         95 

780   1,495'       163 

J.  Honry  Duch6 

S.  Henry  Jforris 

C.  H.  Hntchinson 

Tb  OS.  S.  Wiegand 

P.Q.MatbewelLjr 

Rev.  L.  M.  Robinson. . . . 
£.  R.  Sharwood,  secre- 
tary. 
Geo.  H.  Cliff,  principal.. 

A.F.Helblinjj 

Wilbam  Devine 

Rev.W.M.Rice 

3420 

57. 317 

5,720 

800 
750 
200 

3430 

1      200 

500   3,000 

j      150 

2, 000'       600 

....  .... 

20,000 

3431 

300 

:::;::::::::::: 

3432 

3433 

\h^ 

* 



3134 

1.000 
100 

1 

i       ' 

3435 

1 
2s       no 

6,000 

700 
429 



6,000 

48 

3436 

!       140'.      135 

1,000 1 

1, 500         58'      250 

50, 000'        50'      9M 

3437 

50 

3438 

3439 

8 

3440 

1      285 

:::::::::i::::;::::;::::::: 

J.  V.  Ingham 

3441 

1      ^^ 

1 "  1 

3442 

.       1 
3, 000      5nn 

500 

3,500 

I 

1,300 

2,000 

J.L.Colten 

3443 

1 

J.  W.  Moore,  secretary. . 

Victoria  Mahan 

A.  B.  Bnrh,  president. . . 
Anna  E.  Lindsay 

G.S.Clark 

3444 



1,000 

"5,"oo6 

300 
635 
571 

260 

443 
276 

200 


15 

78 


2.800 
6,781 

700! 

1,500 
125 

5.000 

3445 
3446 

::::;::;;i:!*.:;:: 

3447 

2,708 

597 
300 

10,500 

3448 

5,000 

Alfred  Lee 

3449 

4,561 



J.C.Watson 

3450 
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Location. 


8451 

8452 
8453 

8454 

8455 

345« 

3457 
8458 

3459 

84«0 
8461 
8462 
8463 

3464 

8465 

3466 
8467 
3468 
8469 

8470 
8471 
8472 
8473 
8474 
8475 
8476 
8477 
8478 
8479 
3480 

8481 

8482 
3483 
8484 
3485 

3486 

3487 
3488  ' 
8489  ! 
34iK) 

3491  I 

3492  ! 
8493 
8494 

8495  ' 

8496  I 

8497  j 

8498  I 
8499 
8500 
8601 

8502 
3503 
3504 
8505 


Name  of  library. 


I 


PENNSYLVANIA— con . 

Pbiladelpliia     (Sta-  ,  XJniverBlty  of  Pennsylvania. 

UonB.).  I 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia    (2101 

Spmce  street). 
Philadelphia 


Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Soience. 
Walton- Wellesley  School 


1749 


1855 
1882 


PhibidelphU    (1117 
.  Walnnt  street). 
Philadephia 


"West  Walnat  Seminary. 
Wilson's  Library 


..do ! 

..do I 


1875 

1854   Y.M.C.A 


Gen  , 


Phoenixville . 


Pittaburg.... 

do 

....do 

....do 


...do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Pottfltown... 

do 

Potteville.... 
Qnakertown. 

Heading 

....do. 

Ridley  Park . 
St.  Afarvs  ... 

Scottdale 

Scranton 

do 


Woman's     Medical    College    of 

Pennsylvania. 
Women'a  Christian  Association.. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,    Central 

Branch. 
Pnblio  Library j  1862   Gen. 

Allegheny  County  Lav  Library . .  { i  Law  . 

Bishop  Bowman  Institnte ' Sch . . 


1875 
1850 


Class. 


Col  . 


Scien  . 
Sch... 


Sch-. 
Gen  . 
Med. 


Carnegie  Library 1895   Gen 

Cathouo   College    of    the   Holy  '  "  " 


Ghost. 
Engineers   Society  of  Western 

Pennsylvania. 

Hijgh  School 

Library  Association 

Pennsvlvania College  for  Women. 

TTrsulfne  Library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


Col ... 
1880   Scien. 


*  bt  CO 

c    ^  OS 
^     s  *  2 


o. 


o. 


R. 


Sch.... 

1848  Gen I... 

1870  Col 

1870  Col !... 

1866  Y.M.CAl... 


§*  o 

CO 


o  c 


C. 


c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


T. 
C. 


C. 


1870 
1877 
1796 


.do. 


I 


...do  . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do 

Selinsgrove . 
Se  wick  ley .. 

Sharon 

do 

Shan»ville  . 


Hill  School 

Public  School  Library , 

Pottville  Athenieum , 

Richland  Library  Company.. 

Berks  County  Law  Library !  1859 

Reading  Library |  1808, 

Library  Association 

St.  Mary's  Benedictine  Priory 

Public  School  Library I  1890 

Green  Ridge  Library  Association .  j  1893 
Lackawanna  Institnte  of  History  i  1886 

and  Science.  | 

Lackawanna  Law   and  Library     1891 

Association. 

Public  Library j  1890 

St.  Ce^'ilinn  Academy 

Schoc.  of  tho  Lackawanna 

Welch  Philosophical  Society  and 

Free  Reading  Room. 

Y.M.C.A.  Library 

Susauehnnna  Tnl varsity 

Public  Library 

Hall  Institnte 

Public  School  Library 

.....do 


Shenandoah High  Scliool  Library  . . 

do ;  Public  School  Library. 


Shippensbnrg. 


Slipperyrock 

South  Bethlehem  . . 

...do 

South  Hermitage . . 

State  College 

Steelton 

Sugargrovo 


Susquehanna . 
Swarthmore  . . 

do 

do 


Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Bixbopthorpe  School 

Lehigh  rnfversity 

John  McAlly  Library 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Library  Association 

Hopkins  Library  of  Sugar  Grove 

Seminary. 

Susquehanna  Library 

Swarthmore  College 

Delphic  Literary  Society 

Friends'  Historical  Library .. 


1861 


1859 
1885 


1877 


Sch... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Soc... 
Law.. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Theo  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Scien  . 

Law .. 

Gen  .. 

Sob... 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 


C. 
C. 


C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


O.  I 


Y.M.C.A 

Col 

Gen 

Sch 

Sch 

Sch 


Sch 


C. 
C. 


C. 
T. 


C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 


1878 


1884 
1884 

1859 
1864 
1873 
1871 


Geu  . 
Col  . 
Gen. 
«ch. 


Gen 

Col 

Col.  Soc . 
Hist.... 


O. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C 
C. 


c. 
c. 
c. 


IS 
5^ 


7  ;  8 

P.  j  Br 
F.  IR. 


F.    B. 
P.  )R. 


F. !  B. 


S.  B. 
S.  I  B. 
S.  I  B. 
F.    R. 


Is. 'R. 
F.iB. 


...  B. 
8.  IB. 

S.  ;  B. 

....  B. 
F.    B. 


Fr.    R 
F.    B- 


1879  Gen i i  F. 

...Sch. 

I 
1889  Sch. 

j  Sch. 

1877'  Col  , 


Ft. 


Ill 
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1 

1 

II 
II 

Books   issued 
daring   year 
for  home  use. 

n 

ReceiptH. 

t-i 

Si 

IJ 

:^^auJl«  of  llbrarliui. 

Books    issc 
for  use  wit 
Ubrary. 

i 

f 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

if 

iH 

140,000 

8,500 
4,000 

1.100 

73,000 

!.«« 

4.000 
5,110 

2,000 

30,000 
2,000 

21,374 
2,000 

2,750 

2.630 
21.000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,800 

3,500 
2,520 
3,393 
1.815 
4,000 
6.000 
1.030 
2,000 
1,000 
1,587 
1.083 

3,500 

26.239 
1,200 
2,500 
3,500 

2,750 
5.000 
2,290 
2.000 
1,763 
1,020 

3.100 
3.700 
1,800 

1.400 
1.200 

73,851 
4,000 

10,651 
2,200 
1,400 

4,000 

11,650 

1.183 

2,188 

2.^000 

Gregory  B.  Keen 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery 
Mrs.J.  R  Danfoi^ 

8451 

3452 
3453 

3454 

3456 

20,000|      726 
3.000         50 

61,000 
225 



200 

400 

HenrietU  Kutx,  prin- 

cipal. 
W.C.Wilson 

4,500'  7,590 
1.500 

2,900 
500 

'"260 

250,000 

250 

7,752 
3,414 

1,000 

11,750 

Dr.  Hannah  T.  Croas 

dale. 
L.  Vonte 

3456 

""536 

260 
222 

30 

'too 

78 
309 

300 

8457 

2.600 

J.H.  Bosworth 

Henry   T.  Leister,  su- 
perintendent. 

3458 

3159 
3460 

18.326 

3461 

800 

21,874 

41,992 

88.499 

40,000 

Edwin  H.Anderson.... 

3462 
3463 

....'..'.v. 

100 

75 

2,500 

Daniel  Carhart,  secre- 
tary. 

3M4 

UK 

*""i66 

50 
250 

131 
60 

16,623 

2,347 
220 

16,666 

R.  A.  Lee  ..'"!!*..'".!!'.* 

8466 

R.  J.  De  Vore 

3467 

M.  M.  Ursula  . 

3468 

200 

100 

80 

J.  B.  Griggs,  general 
secretary. 

•  3469 

3470 

""966 

115 
91 

***256 

25,000 
8,374 

100 
541 

2,000 

Mrs.  Sallie  R  Custer. 
B.N   Hyde 

3471 

1,180 

3472 



3473 

100 
200 

Edward  Yeager 

Albert  R.D«<n  ham 

Henry  H.  Keoler 

3474 
3476 
3476 
3477 

900 
1.500 

......... 

1,535 

....:.! 



j 

**i*664 
4,510 

100 

132 
645 

300 

2,548 

"•743 

2,000 
12,483 

...  i"*!:::::::: 

£.  L  Stoner 

3478 

Emma  R.  Thompson... 
Chas.  LeRoy  Wheeler . . 

Herman  Osthans.  secre- 
tary. 

Hftnrir  .T  Parr 

3479 
3480 

3481 

3482 

2.100 

1  000 

10.634 

1,750 

149, 769 

3,448 

:;;::::::  .:::.:r.::^'" 

3483 

1   ' 

1^ 

'  Thoa.  M  Cann 

3484 
3485 

3486 

400 
500 

300 
2,150 

488 
750 

1  D.  C.  Powell     . 

60' 

1 

1.900 

1 

Thou.  n.  Rnnfv. 

8487 

'.','.'.'.'.. 

..re::::. 

7.608 

510 


$500 

700 

Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp.. 

3488 
3489 



100 
110 

1 

75 

1  J    W    Maann 

3490 
3491 

8492 

F.  F.  Ofrbome,  superin- 
teudent. 

1 

""m 

235 
40 

100 

-iii 

15.000 

609 

Will.  T.  TpAila* 

8493 

Jos.  E.  Barton 

3494 

8495 
3496 

1 

Albert  E.Maltby 



24.092 

826 

867 

789 

27.500 

5,690 
250 

2,928 

150 

25 

241 
625 
33 
125 

469,436,  wVH.Cbandler.directoV 

5  000    ^«^'     T^f^ht    nam  hi* 

3497 
3498 
3499 

**"356 
150 

**2,'o66 

15 
1,000 

1,239 

18 
50 

140 

510 

8 

146 

1 

Geo  W  Atherton 

L.  E.  McGinnes 

G.  W  Jude 

•"266 

1,690 

966 

8500 



3501 

5.475 

Mrs  M.  H  Baynton.... 

3502 

10,' 666 

3503 



1  Joseph  A.  Willis 

'  Arthur  Betfdsley.. v.. . 

3504 
3505 

50 
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Location. 


PENKSYLVANIA— con. 


Tarentnm.... 

Tidioute 

Torresdale... 

Towanda 

...do 

Troy 

Uniontoum . . 
Tillamaria... 

Villanova 

Warren 

TVaabington . 


3506 
3507 
3508 
3509 
3510 
3511 
3512 
3513 
3514 
3515 
3516 

3517 
3518 
3519 
3520 
3621 

3522  ' 

3523  ! 


3524  do. 

3525  , do  . 

3520  do  . 


do 

...-do 

do 

Wayne«burg... 
West  Chester. 
do 


.do  . 


3527  ' do 

3528  West  Sun  bury. 

3529  I  Westtown 

3530  j  Wilkesbarre... 


Kame  of  library. 


I 


Claaa. 


52 


1. 0.0.r. Library 1870,  I.O.O.F.. 

Tidioute  Library Gen 

InatitDto  of  the  Sacred  Heart I84«'  Col 


in 


'i  '^1 
If! 


c. 


J     c. 

Soaqoelianna  Collegiate  Institute.;  1853,  Sch t >      C. 

""         '    '"  " —  "  *-        C. 

C. 


Towanda  Library 1878  Gen. 

High  School  Library 187o!  Sch... 

Book  Clnb  Library 1850  Soo... 

St.  Mary's  Library 1  1875}  Social 

Villanova  College !  Col ... 

Public  Librarj- I  1871   Gen... 

Citizens  Library '  1870  Gen... 


IK., 


C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 


Trin  it  V  Hall  Library !  Sch. 

Washmgton  Female  Seminary Sch i 

WashinitonandJefferson College  I  1800  Col I C. 

Waynesburg  College 1  1860  Col ,      T. 

Binuingbam  Library i  1795  Gen * 

Cheater  County  Law  and  Miscel      1862  Law | 

lanoons  Library.                           I         |                     |        | 
Darlington  Seminary*  Cor  Young  ' ;  Sch 

Ladies.  ! 

Friends'  Library  Association '  1880  Gen '      C. 

Library  Association , 

Public  School  Library 


1871 


State  Normal  School 

West  Sunbury  Academy 

Westtown  School i  1825 

Law  and  Library  Association.....'  1850 


187 
1854 

I 


Gen.. 

Sch.. 

Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Sch.. 
Law . 


C. 


I 


3531  1 do Ostcrhont  Free  Library \  1887  Gen I  O. 

3532    do Wyoming  Historical  and  Geolog-  I  1858   Scion 

'      ical  Society. 


3533    do. 


Y.M.C.  A.  Librarj-. 


3534  Williamsport Dickinson  Seminar}'... 

3535    do Public  School  Library. 


3536    do 


r.M.C.  A- Library 


3537  Wyncote '  Chclten  Hills  School 

3538  Yardley ,  Yardvi lie  Library 

3539  York Cassat  Library  of  York  Collegiate 

I  Institute. 

3540  ' do I'nitcd  Library' Association 

3541 


do York  County  Law  Library. 


1         RHODE  ISLAND.         j 

3542  Anthony Free  Library 

3543  Apponang do 

'  3544     Arlington |  Arlington  Public  Library. 

3515 
3546 
3547 
3548 
3549 
3550 
8551 


3653 
8554 
8555 
8566 
8657 
8568 

8569 


Ashaway 

Ashton 

Auburn. 

Barrington  Center.. 

Block  Island 

Bristol 

Carolina 

Central  Falls 

Centerdale 

Chcpachet 

Crompton 

East  Greenwich . . . . 

East  Proridence 

East    Providence 

Center. 
Exeter , 


Free  Library 

Library  Association . 
Public  Library 


.do. 


Island  Free  Library 

Rogers  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Union  Free  Library 

Manton  Library  Association... 

Free  Library 

do 

Natchemoket  Free  Library 

East  Providence  Free  Library  . 


Hanton  Freo  Library 1882;  Gen 


1871   Y.M.C.A.' 


i  Sch. 

1880:  Gen. 


Y.M.C.A 


Sch 

1845  Gen !  O. 

18731  Sch 


1879  I.O.O.F.. 
1868   Law 


C. 
C. 


C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 


1872,  Gen. 


1886   Gen. 
1895i  Gen. 


1870  Gen... 
1871,  Gen... 
1888  Gen... 
1880;  Gen... 
1875,  Gen... 
1877,  Gen... 


R. 


O. 


18811  Gen 

1882  Gen i.... 

1869,  Gen !  O. 

'  Gen '.... 

1876  Gen |  O. 

1867   Gen '  O. 

'  Gen ; 

1819;  Gen '.... 


T. 
C. 

T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 


y    8 


1 

S.  B. 
F.  .  B. 
...  B. 
...  B. 
S.  ,  C, 
F.  B. 
S.  !  B. 
...    B. 


F.    B. 
S.     B, 


Fr. 
Fr. 


S.     B. 


S. 


F.  ,  B. 

I 

F.  \  B. 

I 

F.  1  B. 


....  B. 

S.  .  B. 

....'  B. 

! 

s.  c. 

Fr.'  R. 

F.  B. 

F.I  n. 

F.  .  B. 


F. 
S. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F.I  B. 

F.  '  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

S.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  B. 

;  F.  a 
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Volumoa. 

1 

c 
lO 

jl 

75 
100 

50 
50 

-it 

Is 
|i 

Books   issuod 
during   year 
for  homo  use. 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
Ubrary. 

nee 
k 

Bipta. 

H 
16 

$51 

Name  of  librarian. 

» 

13 

14 

15 

ir 

18 

1.600 
5,00<^ 
3,000 
1,000 
2,200 
1,900 
2.000 
5,000 
7.500 

200 

""200 
100 

15 

1,000 

Jno.  F.Humes,  secretary 

3500 

1      . 

3507 

1 



1  M.  .T.  Kftllftr 

3506 

1 

46 
116 

E.E.Ouinlan 

UlUlaHoyt  Tracy 

H509 



3510 

200 
1,000 

3511 

...!!' 



\ 



200 

!  Alex.  D.  Ewing 

...              !..    ...............    ...... 

3512 



150 

150 

3513 

:::::::  1;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

3514 

8,374 

524 

48,  i44 

I 

1,826 
25 

$7, 000;  Mary  Charlotte  Weiss. . 

3515 

5,000 

2,500 
1,700 
12,000 
3,000 
2,908 
2,000 

1,000 

1,057 
3,400 
1,100 

7,000 
3,000 
5.060 
8,000 

23,632 
6,000 

2,000 

4,000 
4,000 

3,500 

1,250 
3,254 
2,500 

2,500 

3,000 

2,771 

2.700 
1.000 

3,000 
2,057 
2,138 
8,250 
2.400 
12.254 
2.378 
.e,700 
3.300 
1,100 
4,610 

1 

10  000!  'Mian     Anfnin<>tin    C.t%..   1  3516 

2,000 

I 

craft.                            i 

Wm.  W.Smith I  3517 

M.C.Dampraan 3518 

W.  C.  McClelland '  3519 

100 

i 

150 
900 
100 

:::::: 

1 

$100 



A.  B.  Miller,  president. . ,  3520 

Julia  A.  Cooper 3521 

A.M.  Holding '  35'i2 





100 

60 

3523 



37 
179 
800 

248 

* 

53 
073 
455 

465 

Julia  A .  Cooper 

3524 

20 

6,725 

1,100 

Rachel  L.  Price 3525 

900 

Addison  Jones,  super-  ;  3526 

iutendent.                     i 
G.M.Philips 3527 

0,117 

3528 
3520 



"4,"  666 

133 
350 

2,137 



W.  W.  Deweea 

1,000 

16,000 
1,700 

.    22 

Jos.  D.  Coons,  secretary    3530 

and  treasurer.              | 
HAnnah  P.  Jnraea 3531 

71,569 

1 
1 

375,000 

10,000  H.  E.  Hayden,  corre-  j  3532 
spending  secretary. 
585    E.  n.  RiirlcAlAW.  fronerftl  !  3533 



6,260 

secretary. 

3534 
3535 

1,666 

266 

50 

90 

W.  W.  Kelchmcr,  prin- 

1 

cipal.                   '          1 
A.  J.  Harder,  general     3536 

1 

i 

secretary. 

3537 
3538 
3539 

288 

182 

10 

M 

10,680 
300 



287 

3,250j  MissHarrietW.Comly 

15.  T-.Teffern 

D.Philip  Hockert.  treas- 

urer. 
M.  A.Millis 

3640 

8541 

200 

225 
650 

245 
270 
029 
612 
200 
1.600 


Edgar  B.  Peck,  secre- 

t4»ry. 

Nellie  A.  Williams 

J.    Ernest  Hammond, 

secretary. 
H.  F.Larfcin 

3542 

200! 

4,300 

3643 

25j        566 

3544 

1,200 
"**i66 

**"*256 

'""152 
200 

"'"56 

200 

335 

47 

387 

220 

85 

272 

213 

028 

228 

10 

173 

300 

227 

210 

100 

500 
2 
14 



—66 
10 

;■;   • 

6 

20 

6,214 

3545 

G.  W.  Adams 

3546 

7,658 
6.593 
1,062 

18,921 
1,162 

15,632 
3,028 
36 
7,317 
4.500 

11,452 
2,882 

1,000 

600 

Flora  M .  KendaU 

3547 

Mrs.  Emma  S.Bradford.   3548 

100 

Edward  P.  Chomplin... 
Geo.  U.  Arnold 

3549 

800 

8550 

Imogene  A.  Crandall. . . 
J  \v    Freeman          .... 

3551 

1,266 
125 

1,346 
253 
180 
710 
634i 
700 

3«; 

125 

3552 

Frank  C.  Angell 

Chas.  Potter 

3553 

3554 

Annie  M.  Livsey 

Francis  A.  Loomis 

3666 

4,300 

6,500 

3656 

4,021 

8557 

3,«58 

2.800 

H.  H.Dexter 

3558 

P.  H.  Edwards. 

3559 
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8561 
8562 
3563 
3564 
8565 

8566 

3567 
8568 

8569 
8570 
8571 
8572 
8573 
8574 
3575 
8576 
8577 


3578 
8579 
8580 
8581 


Location. 


RHODS  ISLAND— OOQ. 

Hope 

fiopo  Valley 

Howard 

do 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Kingston 

do 

Lakewood 

Little  Compton. . . . 

Lonsdale 

Manvllle 

Natick 

Newport 

ao 

do 

do 

•  • •  •  lUO  iitttfiftti** 


do  — 


Pascoag  — 
Pawtncket . 
Peacedale  .. 


Name  of  library. 


Hope  Library 

Langworthv  Public  Library  . 

Sookanosset  School 

State  Prison  Library 

Philomenian  Library 

Olney  ville  Free  Library 


College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 

ohanio  Arte. 

Free  Library 

Old  Warwick  and  Lakewood  Free 

Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Librarv  and  Beading  Koom 

ManviUe  Library : 

Free  Library 

Hiddletown.  Free  Library 

Newport  Historical  Society 

Peoples' Library 

Post  Library  (Fort  Adams) 

Bedwood  Libraxy  ...,..«•...... .. 


r.M.C.  A  Library 

Ladiea'  Pascoag  Library . 
Free  Public  Library 


1877 


1849 
1875 


1890 


Clasa. 


Gen  .... 

Gen 

A.dtB.. 
A.  4tB. 

Gen 

Gen 


Col. 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 


1881 


1878  Gen I... 

1849   Soc !... 

1872,  Gen 1  B. 

1887  Gen    i... 

1876   Gen  ' 


1853 
1870 


1747 


8582  I  Phenix 

8583  Pontiac 

3584  Providence . 

3585  ! do 

8586  I do 

3587  I...    do 


Narragansett  Library   Associa-  |  1852 

tion. 
Pawtnxet  Valley  Free  Library  .  1884 

Association. 

Free  Library | 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart <  1873 

Brown  University 1767 

Brown  son  Lyceum ;  1858 

Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane . . .    1850 


3569 
3590 
8591 
8592 

8593 
3594 
8595 
3596 
3597 
8598 
8599 
3600 
3601 
3602 

8603 
3604 
8605 
8606 
3607 


8609 
8610 
8611 
8612 
8613 
8614 

8615 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Davis's  Circulating  Library — 
English  and  Classical  School. . 

Friends  School 

Gregory's  Circulating  Library. 
High  School 


....do. 
...  do. 
....do. 
...do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Biverside 

Saylesville 

Slatersville 

Summit 

Tiverton 

Tiverton  Four  Cor- 
ners. 

VaUey  Falls 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

do.. 

Wickford 

Woonsocket 


La  Salle  Academy 

Providence  AthensBum 

Providence  Public  Library 

Bhode  Island  Historical  Society 


Bhode  Island  Medical  Society. 

State  Law  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Union  for  Christian  Work 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Toung  Woman's  Tea  Boom  Li 
brary. 

Free  Public  Library 

Sayles  Free  Library 

Slatersville  Library 

Free  Librarv 

Whitridge  Hall  Free  Library  . . . 
Union  Public  Library 


Valley  Falls  Library 

George  Hale  Free  Library. 

League  Library 

High  School 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 


Harris  Institute. 


Hist. 
Gen. 
Gar.. 
Soo.. 


O. 


Y.M.C.A 
Gen 


Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 


Gen 

Sch 

Col 

Soc 

A.  &B. 


1847   Gen  . 

Sch.. 
1819  Sch.. 
1881   Gen. 

Sch.. 


1836 
1874 
1822 


1868 
1872 


Sch 

Soc 

Gen 

Hist 

Med 

Law 

j^^ch 

1868!  Gen  ...... 

1853  Y.M.C.A 
1884   Social.... 


1879|  Geii- 
1886  Gen. 


1848 
1892 
1875 
1814 


Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 


O. 


B. 


1874  Gen. 
1871  Gen. 
1885  Gen. 

Sch. 

Gen. 


1894 

1890  Gen. 

1866!  Gen. 


O. 


C. 
C. 


T. 

cV 

C. 


T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

T. 


C. 

C. 

c. 


B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
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States  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  in  189S — Continned. 


^ 

! 

•^  bog 

|ll 

Receipts. 

g-s 

il 

1^ 

Amount  of 
dowment  tm 

Name  of  librarian. 

9 

lO 

11 

1S» 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17      1                   18 

1.201 
3.780 
2,000 
2,000 
3.805 
7,000 

4,530 

5.000 
3,155 

1,600 
3.637 
2,334 
2,153 
1.518 
1.702 

29.200 
2.500 

41,778 

1,400 

1,398 

14,765 

6.239 

4,600 

2,000 
3,040 
90,000 
1,123 
2,000 

6,750 
1,200 
6,934 
5.000 
4,400 

1.000 

67.073 

76,5.59 

15.000 

12.000 

21.000 

'2,500 

4,750 

4.173 

1,000 

2,800 
1.040 
2,400 
1.600 
3,415 
1,307 

2,000 
6,000 
2,524 
1.150 
8,015 
1,819 

14,086 

140 

140 
5.178 

Joseph  MacDonald 

Laura  S.  Yeaw. .  

3560 

862 

26 

♦575 



3561 
3562 

600 

Nelson  Viall.  warden   . 

3668 

13,500 

390 

4.378 
20,000 

m 

950 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond  .. 
Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Rich- 
ardson. 
E.  J.  Watson 

3564 

=^1 

3565 

3566 

128       100 

8,109 

E.  W.  Coe :. 

3567 

4,481 

750 
3,535 
1,521 
4.118 

506 

:::::::;:::::::: 

225 

65 

401 

125 

250 

71 

1  189 

4,424 

George  Fi.sher 

3568 

""8,*7i6 

.! 

121 

121 

158 

57 

20ri       627 
886|        82 

5 

442       106 

3569 

Annie  Toner. ...        .... 

3570 

Wm.Deane  Aldrich.... 

Webster  Knight 

D.M.Chase.. 

R.  Hammett  Tilley 

David  Stevens 

Geo  F.  K    Harrison... 
Richard  HIihs.  tiistlien 

3571 

$100 

3572 

y.'i78 

3574 

84,4071        1,413 

1 

3576 

6001           ino 

.•?576 

13,291 

8,039 

$62,040 

3677 

tenant  and  regimental 

quartermaster,    Sec 

ond  Artillery. 
Samuel  Jeesup.  general 

secretary. 
Mrs.    Fred.    A.  Gory. 

secretary. 
Mrs.  Minerva  A.  San 

ders 
Herbert  W.  Fison 

Geo.  E.  Sheldon 

Richard  Rnssell 

A.  E.  Sinnott 

H.  L  Koopman 

Joseph  H.Swift 

W.  A  Ginton  snperin 
ti^ndent 

Albert  F.  Davis 

Goff  &  Rice,  principals 

3578 

n579 

900 

948 

461 

250 

60 

36 
20 

47,000 

11,640 

10,271 

60 

7,240 

777 

513 

100 

78 

7,197 

1,000 
10,700 

3680 

398 

3581 
3582 

1A 

3583 

„ :: 

3584 

20.000 

3.812 

1,000 

6,500 

66,699 

3586 

3586 

ioo 

500 

20 
300 

ioo 

60 

60 

3587 

3588 

1 

3589 

100 



68 
200 
100 

3590 

1 

A  Gregory 

3591 



! 

David  W.  Hoyt,  princi 
pai 

35'»2 

3593 

6,700 

is.'ooo 

6.000 

'"ioo 

****i25 
700 

800 

1,455       377 

4,251 

6001  1,000 

46,369 
115, 748 

8.111 

42,  200   .Tn*-  T'A  fjov  TTArrisAn . 

3594 

83,873 

Wm  E.  Foster 

Amos  Perry 

3596 

1,600 

3596 

150 

Geo.D.  Hersey 

J.  Harry  BonKartz 

Emma  E.  Brown 

Zeph.  Brown,  treasurer 

Hcnian  L.  Faeder 

Mary  G.  Hunteroan  . . . 

M.  W.  Blodget 

3597 

1,600 
60 

2,000 

3598 

inn 

3590 

256 

,!S 

13,133 
1.502 
2,977 

4,147 
1  018 
2,000 
1.312 
2,135 
1,120 

1,954 

1      12,600 

6.049 

1.801 
80( 
607 

875 
60 
143 
138 
179 
75 

162 
605 
875 

8,900 
100 

3600 

3601 

3602 

62 

;;;;;* 

3603 

AlvinC.  Kobbius 

Archibald  M  Clarke  . 
A.  E. Nichols 

3604 

3605 

125 
420 
88 

75 

65 

8600 

60 

1 

Mary  J.  Seabury 

Esther  J.  Manchester. . 

Anna  Earl© 

3G07 

1 

3608 

1 

3009 

( 

Isabell©  W.Baker 

May  A.  Sarle 

3«<10 

500 

209 

76 

120 

100 

1 

3611 

1 

3612 

2.600 

2,  ii.^ 

116 
817 

600 

26,905 
'        4,361 

30,442 

200 

300 

1,700 

Ethan  AVUcox 

Philander  J    Thomas, 
tr*?:wur*r. 

3613 

3614 

1 

3616 
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M16 

8617 

8618 

3G19 
3620 
8621 
3622 
3623 
3824 

8625 

8626 
8627 
3628 

3629 
8630 

3631 
3632 
8633 
3634 
8635 
3636 

3637 
8638 
3639 
8640 
3641 
3642 
8643 

8644 
3645 
3646 
8C47 


LocAtion. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Aiken  . 


8648 
3640 
8650 

3651 
8652 
3653 

8654 
8655 
3656 
8657 
8658 
8659 
8660 
8661 


3662 
3663 
8664 
3665 
CG66 
3667 
3668 
3669 


Anderson 

Cod«r  Springs  . 


CliarloRton. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 


"Same  of  librarj. 


ClaM. 


Shinn      Librarj-     of      Schofleld    '  Sch •      C. 

Scbnol.                                              '          I 
ratrick^klilitary  Institute Sch 


ill' 


9 


II 


I 


c. 


-do. 


South  Carolina  In  Rtitntion  for  tho  , '  A.  &  R ' 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.                         '  |        , 

Avery  Institute I  1868   Sfh |      C. 

CbarfeHton  Female  Seminary j  1870   Sch \ "      C. 

(/'harloaton  Library  Society 1748   (Jen O.  ' 

Cbarleston  Orphan  Home ' A.  &R ^      T, 

Collego  of  Charlenton ' Col '  O.  1      C, 

Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  ,  1891   Med C. 

in  Hoper  Hospital.  | 

Military  Academy 1890 


do T.  M.  C.  A.  Library '  1870 

Clemsou  College |  Clenison  Agricnitural  College....' ' 

Clinton ,  Nellie  Scott  Library  of  Thornwell  i  1875 

j      Orphanage. 

Columbia Benedict  Collego 1870' 

do *  City  School  Library 1884 


....do 

do 

....do 

Conway 

Darlington. 
Due  west... 


Col 

Y.M.C.A 

Col 

Gen 


Col  . 
Sch. 


O. 


C. 
C. 


C. 


Fr.    B. 

is:'{{; 

I::::  H: 

Fr.    B. 

'Ft.,  K.  : 
'  S.  ,  B.  ! 

!  fV  b".*| 

....   B. 
....   B.  t 


'  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  . .    1831    Theo ' \      C. 

'  South  Carolina  Collego i  1805  Col O.        T. 

I  State  Library ! I  State I | 

liorroughft  School ' [  Sch  . 


do I 

...do I 

Georgetown ' 

Green  villo j 

Newberry I 

Orangeburg I 

Society  HiU. 

Spartanburg I 

do I 

Williamston 

YorkviU© 


St.  John's  School |  1889'  Sch 

Associate  Beformed  Theological  ;  1839J  Theo ' 

Seminary.                                        j          |                      i 
Enphemian  Literary  Society.'  1839'  Col.  Soc...'  O. 
PhUomathean  Society 18421  Col.  Soc 


Wluyah  Indigo  Society  Library..,  1735, 

Furman  University '  1852. 

New boi  ry  College '  1857; 

Cladin  rniversity |  1860 

Society  Hill  Library 1822 


I 


SOtrrH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 

do 

Brookings . 


Canton 

Fast  Pierre . 
Madison.... 


Gen. 
Col  . 
Col  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 

(Converse  College '  1890  Col  . 

Wortbrd  College i  Col  . 

AVilliamRton  Female  College 1872i  Col. 

Baptist  High  School ' ;  Sch. 


lO. 
O. 


1 


c. 

C. 

T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


,Fr.  B.  , 

Fr.  It 

.1  F.  B. 

.1  F.  B  I 

js.  C.I 

F.  B. 

F.  1{. 

Fr.  R. 

.!Fr.  B. 

Fr.  R. 

I  S.  B. 

;....  B. 


I 


Public  Library i Gen 

Public  School  Library '  1887   Sch  . 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col-  I  18831  Col  . 
lego.  I 

AngufltauA  College '  Sch  . 

Piern^  Univer«itv 1883   Col. 

SUte  Normal  School 1883  Sch. 


!    I 


Mitchell.... 
Redlield  .... 
Sioux  FaiU. 

do 

do 

Spear 6 ah  ... 
Vermillion.. 
Yankton 


TENXSS8BB. 


Dakota  University  '.. 

j  Be<ltield  College j  1887 

Public  Library ,  1886 

;  Sioux  Falls  University !.. 

South  Dakota  Penitentiary. I 

State  Normal  School i  1885 

I'nivcrsitv  of  South  Dakota !  1883| 

Yankton  l::k)Uege 1881 

1 


Col.... 
Col.... 
Gen  ... 
Col  .... 
A.&R. 

Sch 

Col  ... 
Col....- 


I  F.    B. 

iFr.lB. 
.    F.    B. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Fr.   B. 
IFr.   B. 


Athens I  Grant  Memorial  University 1870  Col C. 

liellbuckle I  Webb  School 1886!  Sch R.  C. 

Bristol King  Collego ie«9i  Col ! C. 

do I  Sulims  College  Librarj- '  18mo!  Col C. 

Brownsville Longfellow  Liu-rary  Society 188:*!  Col.  Soc . . .  L .  .^  C. 

Chattanooga Chuttniiooffn  (^ollejze ,1889   Col '  R.  C. 

■••  "** Uiiiver»ity  School  of  Chattanooga   I  Scli I 

' Y. M.  C.  A.  Library 188C,  Y.M.C.A.,  R. .      C.      1  S.  1  B.  1 
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T. 
C. 
C. 


F.  B. 
8.  .  B, 
Fr.  C. 
Fr.    C. 


....do. 


F. 

Fr.! 

F.  ' 
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I 


If 

0*0 


!• 


3,200 

12,000 

1,375 

1,000 

2,500 
45, 000' . 

3,7711 
12,000,. 

3,000 

COOD 

2,200!. 
1,500. 
5,0001 


2,050 
1,0«0 
4,106 

1,100 
l,C00i 
1.600 

1,400 
1,500 
1,500 
1,C00 
l,570l 
7,646 
3,377 
5,412 


3,000 
2, 700 
5,000 
1,000' 
1,000 
1,750 
1,000'. 


11 


200. 


172 


500 


360 
GSO*. 

000. 

000. 

OOt. 

500f. 

262 

000. 


1,000 
l.OCO 


100 


000 

000 

000,     1, 000 

000         300 

ooo! 

700!    1,500 


200 
1,800 

'i,6o6 


300 


25 
100 
200 
140 


600       102 


50 
120 


li> 


•     « 


13 


OS    ^    . 


^3 


14 


19.254. 
17         2,1«5. 


Receipts. 


r 


IS 


16 


l| 

41 


ir 


Xamts  «r  liTitttrUn, 


IS 


Itobert  BcBson 3616 


John  B.  Patrick,  super- 
intendexit. 


J  $25' 
.[  70 
.1  1,200, 
.1 


250. 


100'. 


480       200         2,200. 

I  I 

3C0         30 

40' ' 


M.A.Holmes,  principal 


A.  K.  Irring,  principal . 

B.lJoaz...!.. ... 

T.PrlvloanWhiaev.M. 

D.  '        ! 

Asbiiry  Coward,  snper-  ' 

iDteudent. 


120i Rov.  Wm.  P.  Jacobs  .... 


3C17 

3C18 

3610 
3020 
3621 
3622 
3623 
3624 

3025 

3626 
3627 


200'. 


250 


600 


50 


50,        68 


100       200 


I 


6,000. 


575 


250. 


P.  B.  G  nornsey 

75j E.  S.  Droher,  superin- 

;    teudent. 

600^    $11,000  D.J  Brimm 

.....| ;  James  Wood  row 

560: Mrs.  Caroline  LeCoDto. 

400, j  Rev.  W.S.Stokes 

lOOi L.C.  Glenn 

..   J.B.Hood 


I 


60 1  H.C.Bradley 

12T i  J.  Augustas  Black  . 

...J Thos.  B.  Haniley  ... 

75       75. 060  Chas.  Manly 


1,500 


L.  M.  Dunton  ... 
A.    M.    Coker, 

tary  and  treasurer. 
Miss'^Lcalio  Stude 


S.  Lauder,  president . 


3629 
3630 

'  3631 

3632 

3833 

I  3634 

!  3635 

36J6 

I  3637 
i  3638 

3639 
I  3640 

3641 
I  3IU2 

3643 

3644 
!  3645 

3646 
i  3647 


300 16,802 '      $900       1,100 '  C.  E.  Reod 3648 

115         751 315  703 H.  L.  Andrews 3649 

5,000       494; I...-. ' ' John  M. Parkinson 3650 

....    3651 

100 1 ' ' Win.  M.  Blackburn :t652 

60        30i I lOO W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  pre«i-  i  3653 


500 

100   400,    25 1 

100'  200    50    2,500 

400;   500   400 ' 

1 1        5,593 

949  l,090|       3371         3,000 

500  353       300l            5001 

2,600       320 1 1 


2, 000         50 

365|       120 

2. 000       350 


200 


600 
150 


60'. 
20'. 


Win.  M.  Blackburn 

W.  H.  U.  Beadle,  preai- 
dent. 


250 J  M.  Glidden.  secretary 

, Gertrndo  L.  Morris 

381 N.  E.  Phillips,  warden  . 


1.700. 
""365' 


2,500, 


605,. 


Laura  Robins  . 

LW.Prire 

G.  G.  Weuilaff . 


E.  C.Fercnaon.. •*.... 

W.R.Webb 

Chas.  R.  Pepper 

D.  S.  llearon 

C.  A.  Folk,  president .. 


7,000, I ; 1 Frank R.a*M*rge...... 

Digitized  by  LjOOQI^ 


36.54 
3655 
3656 
3657 
3658 
3^9 
3660 
3661 


3662 
3663 
3664 
3665 
3666 
3067 
3668 
3669 
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8670 
8671 

3672 
8073 
3674 
3675 
3676 
8677 
3678 


3681 
3682 


8684 
3685 


Location. 


TBNNESSRE— cont'd. 


Clarkftville  . 
do 


Colombia 

Conio 

Culleoka 

do 

Dickaon 

Fountain  City.... 

Franklin 

do 

Grand  view 

Grassy  Cove 

Harrinian 

HiwasHoe  College. 

Huntingdon 

Jackson , 

do 


8687  ' 

8688  j 
3689  I 
8800  ' 

8691  I 

8692  I 
86<)3 
8694 
8695  I. 


8697 
8698 
8099 


8700 
3701 
8702 
8703 
8704  1 
3705 
3706  I 
8707  , 
8708 

8709  I 

8710  ; 


8711 
8712 
8713 
8714 


.-..do 

KDOxville  . 

...do 

...  do 

Lebanon . . . 
Maryville., 
Meropbia  . . 

...  do 

..    do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 


MiUigan 

Mossycreek 

NashvUle 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 


Name  of  library. 


..  -do  

.-..do 

Pulaski 

Rogersville . 


8715  Rugby 

8716  SeviervlUe . 

8717  SewantHi... 

8718  I  Spencer 


8719     Sweetwater. 


8720 
8721 
8722 

8723 


8724 
3725 
3728 

8727 
8728 


ToBonlum 

Washington  College 
Waverly 


"Winchester. 


Abilene. 
Austin  . 
do.. 


Clarksville  Female  Academy 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  TTni- 
vrrsity. 

Columbia  Athenenm  Library 

Hitfh  School 

CuTleoka  Academy 

Culleoka  Read  iug  Club 

Dii'kson  Normal  ochool 

Hoi  brook  Normal  College 

Battle  Ground  Academy 

"Wall  and  Mooney'e  School 

Grand  View  Normal  School 

Grassy  Cove  Academy 

Amencan  TemperanceUniversity 

Hi  wassee  College 

Southern  Normal  University 

Free  Li  brary  Association 

Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute. 

South  western  Baptist  University . 

Lawson  McG he«  Library 

Southern  Library  Association 

University  of  IVnnesseo 

Cumberland  University 

Mary  vll'e  Coll»'ge 

Bar  and  La  w  l..ibrary  A  saociation . 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

Clara  Conway  Institute 

Cossitt  Library 

H ig'  vee  School 

Le  Moy  ne  Normal  School 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Milligan  College 

Cnrson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

(College  for  Young  Ladies 

Fisk  University 

Howard  Library  Company 

Masonic  Library  A  ssociation 

Roser  Williams  University 

St.  Cecilia  A  eademy 

Tenne.««Hee  State  Library 

University  of  Nashville,  Pea- 
body  Normal  College. 

Vancterbilt  l^niversity 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Frniale  Collece 

Sy  nodical  Female  College 


Hughes  Free  Public  Library  . 

Murphy  College 

Uuivprsity  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 


Sch. 


I 


Sweetwater  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Oreenevilleand  Tnscnlnm  College 

Washington  College 

Southern     Methodist    Institute 

and  University. 
Mary  Sharp  College Col 


I. 


1879 


1871 


1893 
1880 


Claaa. 


ca 

» 
^ 


Sch. 
Col. 


Col. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Col  . 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 
,  Col  . 
1849'  Col  . 
1891;  Col  . 
1884  Gen. 
1842,  Col  . 


Col    

1886  Gen 

1890   Soo 

1807   Col 

1842   G.n 

1«88   Col 

1874  Law 

1872  Col 

;  Sch 

1888  Gen 

i  Sch 

1878   Sch 

1847   Gen 


1882   Col 

....'  Col 
1866 


1869 
1885 
1880 
1867 
1890 
1854 
1787 

1875 


1849 


1883 
1895 


Col 

Col 

Col 

^en 

Masonic . 

Col 

Col 

State  

Col 


Col  . 
Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 


Gen 

Sch 

(,'ol 

1852   Col. See... 


•si 


o. 


R. 


O. 


Simmons  College 

Institution  for  the  Blind  . 
St.  Edward's  College 


•'}" Supreme  Court  Library 1846   Law. 

■**° Texas  SUte  Library 18761  State  . 


Col. 
1798,  Col 
....    Sch. 


Col I. 

A  andR  ..i. 
Col (. 


T. 
*C.* 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 


c. 


c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


c. 


B. 


F. 


B. 


Fr.  B. 

F   I  R. 

S.  i  R. 

Fr. ,  B. 

8.  R. 

F.  I  R. 

F.  ;  R. 

Fr.'  R. 

::::!  I. 

Fr.'  R. 

I 
S.  I  B. 


Fr.    B. 


IfVir* 


Fr. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


s. 
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States  oflfOOO  volumea  and  over  in  i^9^— Continued. 


1 

1 

II 

*  tttM 

1'^ 

Books  issued 
library. 

Reoeipts. 

Name  of  librarian. 

H 

a 

9 

lO 

11 

la 

13 

14 

Id 

16 

ir 

18 

1,000 
10,000 

10,205 
1,000 
1.000 
1,200 
1,000 
3,000 
1,225 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
2.450 
3.000 
2.000 
6,300 

8.500 

0,160 

1,100 

14,000 

15.000 

10,000 

10,000 

3,015 

1,000 

10.000 

2,800 

2,000 

4,500 

1.640 
3,000 
8,086 
1,000 
5,500 
0,000 

8670 

Rev.  Robt.  Price,  D.  D. . 

3671 



3672 



3673 

3674 

Jonas  T.  Amis 

a675 
.')076 

3r.T7 

500 

200 

50 

$125 
250 

J.J.CniinleT,  prenident. 

W.D.Mooney 3678 

3078 
3080 
3081 
3682 
3683 
HG84 

H.B.  Wilson 

1,500 

100 

1,000 

450 

000 

J.  A.  Babf r,  president . . 

200 



S.  A.  Mvuders 3r>85 

150 

Howard  B.  Key 3686 

3687 
'ASM 

838 

12.288 

0,026 

2,035 

Mary  Louise  Davis 

MiHs  Minnie  Shauton  .  i  3680 

6  100 
1,000 

1.141 
75 
300 

800         4.03^ 

1,200 
275 

$20,666 

Edwin  Wiley 3000 

100 

W.  P.  Bone 

3691 

Chas.  Marstan 

:;;:;;:: 

2,000 

R  A.  Cole,  secretary i  3698 

300 

50 

25 

Brother  Constautius  . . . '  3694 

3695 
3606 
8697 
3098 
3600 

83.000 

7.220 

MellNunnally 

600 
8,024 

20 

575 
""678 

Miss  Jennie  Davis 

200 

300 

75 

110 

200 
300 
125 

J.  P.  McConnell 3700 

3701 
3702 
3703 
3704 

25 

M.  W.Dogan 

800 

2.000 

355 

i.766 

Josephine  Beard 

Jos.  S.  Carels 3705 

8,000 
5.167 
5.000 
34,500 
12,000 

15,000 
1,600 
1,000 
1,200 

7.000 

1.500 

84,0(K) 

3,864 

1,000 

7,500 
2.000 
2,000 

1,000 

2.000 
8,400 
2,000 

10,600 

2.000 

60 

120 

720 

1,500 

1.250 

B.  R.  PhiUips ,  8706 

60 
5.000 
5,000 

170 
100 
750 
500 

700 

150 
60 

828 

A.  M.  Townsend 1  3707 

Sister  A  n  jcrla 

3708 
8700 

M rs.  Irene  Inffnun 

Elixabeth  R.  Clark 

Wm.  J.  Vaughn 

J.  D.  Blantou 

200 
100 

500 
1,400 

21,563 

3710 

3711 

8712 

Rev.  S.N.  Barker 

Wm.M.Graybill,  pres. 

ident, 
M.  S.  Poroival 

3713 

500 

60 
25 

75 

60 
59 

3714 

1.088 

3715 

J.C.Eckles 

3716 

3717 

808 

800 

2,468 

1,605 

462 

W.N.BiUingsley.pres. 
ident. 

3718 

37!0 

500 
160 

3720 

100 

75 

James  T.  Cooler 

3721 

3722 

3723 

600 

1.000 

Geo.  0.  Thatcher 

3724 

3725 

500 

200 
8,231 

60 

200 
678 

100 
35 

P.  P.  Klein,   C.  S.  C, 

presidi-nt. 
Chas.  8.  Morse 

3726 

1,150 

3727 

145 

_] 

::;:;.::;i:::::;; 

2,000 



Eugene  Diggs 

3728 
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NuH^tif  Ulmrj. 


I 


»7»  I  Anatln TUlotson  CoUepo 

3730  ' 4o University  of  Tex«» •. I  18S4 

3731  I  Kelton ',  Baj' lor  Female  Col leffo 


€lt 


O       j  OQ 


»32     BrackottviUo Po«t  Library,  Fort  Clark 1  Gar. 


Col 

Col 

Col 


I 


3733 
3734 
*735 
3736 

8737 
3738 
8739 

3740 
8741 
3742 
8743 
8744 
8745 
8740 
8747 

8748 
3749 
8750 
3751 
8752 
3753 
8754 

3755 
3756 
3757 
8756 

8759 

8700 
3761 
8762 


8763 
3764 
8766 
3766 
3767 
3768 
8769 
8770 

3771 
8772 
3773 


3774 

3775 
3776 
3777 
3778 
3779 
3780 
8781 

8782 


I 


I 


Brenbam 

Bruimeville  .... 

Brown  wood 

College  Station  . 

Commerce 

Dallas 

Knnia 


Blinn  Menmrial  CoHogo ' | 

Incamato  Word  Academy I I 

Jlowanl  Payw^  CoUej^o I 

AirriculturalaudMccbauiealCol- ,  1880 
I      lefto.  I 

East  Texas  Normal  College 1  189C 

Central  Academy '  18.S5 

Pablic  School  Library 1888 


FortWortb | 

Galveston ' 

do 

do ' 


(vemrgstown . 

Houston 

liuntsville. . . 


1802' 
1882, 
1885 
I84T] 


do 

Marshall 

Oak  Cliff 

San  Antonio. 

do 

Sherman 


...do 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Tehnacana 

Waco 


...do 

Walnut  Sprtnga  . 

Weolbert'ord 

White  Wright..., 


UTAB. 


1879^^ 

1881 


Fort  Worth  TTniversity 

Court  of  Civil  Appeals 

Public  Library 

St.  Mary's  University 

Urauline  Academy 

Southwestern  I'  ni versity 

Uaoston  I^yceun  Llhrory 

Peabody   llamorial   Library   of 

Sam  Houston  formal  Institute. 

Prison  Library 

Wiley  University 

Central  Academy 

St.  Louis  CoUege 

St.  Marv'8  College 

A  u»tin  Collogn 

Mary   Nosh    College    (fonnerly 

Sherman  Institute). 

Korth  Texao  Female  College 

Eastman  CoUege ,  1895 

Trinity  University ' 

Add  Ran  Christian  University . . .   1876 
I 

Baylor  University '  1845 

Central  Colle^ ' . . 

Weatherf ord  College :  1 

Grayaou  CuUege !  1886 


Sch.. 
Sch  .. 
C«l  . . 
Col-- 

Col.. 
Sch .. 
Sch.. 

Col  .. 
Law. 
Gen.. 
Col  . . 
Sch.. 
Col.. 
Gon.. 
Gen.. 


1871 
^77 


Logan A j^ri/ioltaril  Collose  of  Utah 

do !  ]!ri);hara  Young  Oollcge 


Mount  Pleasaat 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  City 

....do 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 

.do 


j  Wasatch  Academy 

Bricham  Yovng  Academy 

All  Hallowes  College '  1800 

Firemen's  Library I  1873 

Latter-day  Saint's  Colleso.. 
Pioneer  Library  Association 

Salt  Lake  Collejrc !  1884 

UnivcfHity  of  I  tab 186U 

Utah  State  Library 


Barre. 


-...do 

Bellows  Falls. 
Bonnington... 

Bradford 

do 

Brandon 

Brattleboro... 


Barre  Llbrarr  AAflociatioH  and 
E.  K.  French's  Barre  Library. 

Goddard  Seminary 1870 

BockiiiKliam  Frec'Public  Library    1888 

Free  Library >  18G5 

Merrill  Library  of  High  School 

Wwd'H  Public  Library !  1894 

Ladies' Book  Club 1864 

Free  Library I  1882 


Gen. 
Col. 
Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 

Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 

Col. 
Sch. 
Col. 
Col. 


Col.^ 
Col.... 
Sch.... 
Sch.... 
Col .... 
Social., 
Col.... 
Gen  ... 


I      • 


C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 


C. 
T. 

C. 
C. 
T. 

C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

a 


a 
c. 


c. 


c. 


e. 
c. 


c. 
c. 


Col  ... 
Col  . .. 
State  . 


do Retreat  Library. 


Gen 

Sch 

B. 

Gen - 

(Jen 

Sch 

o. 

Gen 

Social 

Gen 

o. 
6V 

T. 
T. 


1870  A.andB..!. 

Digitized  by 


C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c 

T. 
C, 


Sill 


Fr.    B. 


Ft.    B. 

f.Ib. 

Fr.  B. 
8.     B. 

Tr.  B. 
F.  R. 
F.  ,  B. 
Fr.  B. 
Fr.    R. 


8.     B. 
8.     B. 

Fr.l  B. 


....  B. 
....  R. 
Fr.'  R. 
S.  .  B. 


....  R. 

F.  I  R. 


Fr.    P. 

....I  B. 


B. 


C.  I....  R. 

C.  F.  B. 

C.  Fr.  B. 

C.  ».  B. 


Goog 


...'  B. 
F.I  R. 
^  '  R. 


S.  B. 

F.  B. 

F.  ,  B. 

S.  '  B. 

....I  B. 

S.  ,  B. 

Fr. !  B. 

F.  j  B. 

....  B. 

e 
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JSUiUt  of  lyOOO  rolMwes  wik^  •ver  in  130& — Continued. 


1 

1 

i 

i? 

1' 

1. 
■si 

|i 
t 

•  >>« 
a  S 

1'* 

Books  isftued 
ior  nse  within 
library. 

Ivoceipts. 

H 

Q    G 

a  S 

s| 

-<-3 

Kamo  of  librarian. 

li 

c 

|8 

H 

9 

10 

It 

itl 

]:> 

14     1    13 

10 

ir 

18 

1.400 

15,000 

2,606i 

1.608 

I.06» 

300 

15 

Fred  R.  Bush 

?72t 

12,000 

63.666 

James  B.  Clark 

1736 

i 

3731 



20 

.._.. 

15,000 

.  ,     i 

Clar«DCO  K.  Edwards, 
first  lieatenaat. 
Twenty-third  Isfan- 
try. 

3732 

373S 

3,00<r 



1             1 1 

3734 

],20» 

300 

373S 

4.67«        503 

2,506         460 
1.020         180 
1,300         100 

1,200 

00 

'•IS 

100 
.0 





Charles  Puryeor 

W  I...  Mayo,  Pri»cipttl . . 
Waldeman  Malcotmson . 

373t 

200 

15 

800 
66 
186 

106 
500 



3737 



3731 

. 

H  F.  Triplett,  sapsrin*     3720 

1 

tendout. 

Mrs.O  L.PiBfasr 

H.  M.  Knight 

:r746 

5,256 

ar7A] 

6,500 
8,006 
1,506 
1.506 
5,000 
7,000 

1,560 

1,000 

006 

300 

""506 

00 

450 

50 

3 

25,651 

70 

547 
130 

Mra.Mary  C.FelUo  ..  '  3742 
A.Cook.S.J 374a 



f 

Mother  Mary  Joseph . . . 

7744 

3745 

120 
500 

79 


""'566 


800 

296 
1,866 

297 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Poster 
H.  C.  Pntchett,  prin- 

ripal. 
Rev.W.L.Kem»e4y.... 

3746 

.  . 

3747 

2,506.' 

1,206)         760 

7.M6 

7.912, 

♦175 

3748 
3748 

1,806 
1,000 
•006 

....... 



3796 

1 

37»1 

\fm 

50 

15 

500 

( 

Bro.  Eflward - 

3758 

6,600|     1.000 
2,000>        500 

100 
100 

46 
166 

D.  F.  Eagli^ton 

3753 



A.  Q.  Isfash,  secretary.. 

37M 

1,006 
1.006 
2,006 
2,109 

5,946 
1.206 
2,506 

3758 

260 
560 
400 

450 

15 

15 

'  H.  P.  Eaatmnn 

3758 

::::::: 

165 
250 

1 

110 



A.  C.  Ea*»ley,  secretary 

and  treasurer. 
Engeno  We«d 

3758 

75 

S7S8 

3786 

'"256 

'"206 

1,606 
560 

C.  L.  Ctnm 

3761 

S,406l        2B6 

2,900     2,278 
2,500'        600 

3788 

3788 

3764 

1,200 

J  

8785 

3,000 



'  1 

3766 

2,006 

1.200 

1,566 

16,213 

1,500 
16.501 
7,000 

506 

4,000 

400 

100 
10,124 

266 
206 

120 
287 
106 

100 
433 
150 
200 
lOU 
25 
400 

150 
500 
50 

271 

50 

50 

Hnsrh  E.  Rya«   

1,360 

162 

B.3« 

iooo' 

56 

W.  H.  BTwater   37W 

WiUard  l>ODe.  preafiUot  3T66 
ChHstopherI>M)»l,tM-  1  3776 

rtitary.                           1 
Wm.lJ.  Tibbal8,Ph.D.   3771 

{2,060* 

836 

176 
160 

1,006 

392 

100 
1,018 
132 
150 
82 

4,620 

G.  I. Coray....... 3775 

L.  P.  Palmer 

3771 

1 

8,200          75 

2,051         400 

6.181' 

5,761,    4,000 
2,000]        400 

2,300' 

2,706, 

10,000' 

2,872 

Leulae  L.B«yco 

3774 

3775 

18, 432 

3,611 

954 

1,300 



""i\m 




Mrs.E.J.Plnntier 

Mary  B.  Merrill 

3776 

'Am 

150 

C.  K  Frenrh.  principal .    3778 

Annie  (-.  Spalainff i//V 

Miss  Margaret  Forbes..    3786 
A.  C.  Davenport,  treaa-     3781 

urer. 
S.  E.  Lawt<m.^..^.^j..   3782 

24.000 

$1,260 

1.900 

15,000 

2,500 

Digitized  by ' 
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Public f  society,  and  school  libraries  in  the  Unit^ 


liOOfttion. 


Kame  of  library. 


8783 
8784 
3785 
8786 
3787 
3788 
3789 
3790 
8791 
8792 
8793 
8794 
3795 
8790 
3797 
8798 
8799 
3800 
3801 
3802 
8803 
3804 
8805 

8800 
3807 
8808 
38U9 
3810 
8811 
3812 
8813 
3814 
8815 
3816 
3817 


8819 
8820 
3821 
8822 
8823 
8821 

3825 


8827 
882M 
8829 
Sa'fO 
3831 
8832 
8833 
8834 
8835 
8836 
8837 


3840 


3841 
3842 


3844 


VERMONT— cont'd. 

Brookfield 

Burlington 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

Cavendish 

CbelsoA  ■ 

Danville 

Fairhaven 

Oraftou 

Giiilfoid  Center  ... 

Hartford 

Ludlow 

do 

Manchester 

MIddlebury 

..  .do..... 

....do 

Montpelier 

do 

do 

...do 


Morris  ville 

Newbury 

North  Craftabnry. . 

Northfleld 

...  do 

Norwich 

Peacham 

do 

Pittsford 

Poftt  Mills  Village. 

Poultney 

do 


Town  Library.... 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Pariah  Library  (Congregational) 

Ht.  Mary's  Academy 

University  of  Vermont 

Vermont  Episconal  Institute  — 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Librai  y  A  ssooiation 

Public  Library 

do 

Guilford  Free  Library 

Hartford  Library 

Black  Rivor  Academy 

Florence  M<*morial  Library 

Burr  and  Burton  Heininary 

LtidipR   Library 

Middlebury  College , 

Sheldou  Art  Museum 

Kellng^-Hubbard  Library ' 

Montpelier  Public  Library ' 

State  Libr;iry 

AVaahington    County    Grammar 
aud  Montpelier  TTnion  School. 

Public  Library  , 

Village  Liltrpry , 

Craftabury  Academy  

Free  Public  Library 

Norwich  University , 

Norwich  Library 

Juvenile  Library  Society 

Peacham  Academy 

Maclure  Library 

Pea  body  Library 

Public  Library i 

Troy  Confer«»n''e  Academy ' 


^  .1 
O.S  1 
§      I 

P    ! 


Class. 


1   >^fe 


e  s 
■O 


1792 
1874| 


1791 
IftiS' 
1870; 
1892 
1880 
1887j 

I 


1891 
18921 
1805 
1892 
182ft 
1866 
1800 
1881 


18-9 

1895 
18:J7 

1881 


Proct4jr Free  Library 

Proctorsville !  Fletcher  Library  (branch) 

Randolph i  Ladien*  Library I  1870 

Randolph  Center State  Normal  iiMihool 1840 

Rutland '  Baxter  Memorial  Library I  1890; 


.do 
.do 


do. 


Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Sch... 
Col... 
Tliep  . 
Gen  .. 
Gt-n  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
(Jen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
0»l  . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
SUte  . 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Col  . . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 

Gen  .. 
Gen  ., 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 


R. 


t 

.,1 


12 


O 


c. 
c. 


J-'reo  l^lbrary 1886  Gen 

I  High  School I  Sch 


St.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbnry  . 
Saxtons  River . 

Springfield 

Strafford. 
Thetfurd 


Rutland  English  and  Classical 
Institute. 

Vermont  Central  Railroad  Libra- 
ry Association. 

St.  Johnabury  Athenenm 

Vermont  Aca^lemy 

Town  Library 

Hams  Library , 

Latham  Memorial  Library 


....  I  Sch. 
1852   Gen 


do '  Thetford  Academy 


VergenncH 
Wafiingford . . 
Waterbury  ... 
Wells  River.. 
Weat  Rutland 
Williamstown 

Windsor 

Woodstock  . . . 


Arvonia 

Anhiand 

Bellevue.... 
Blot.'kaburg. 


Vergennea  Library 

Gilbert  Hart  Library 

Public  Library , 

Library  Association 

We»t  Rut  land  Library 

Social  Library 

Library  Asaociation , 

Norman  Williams  Public  Library. 


Seven  Talanda  School 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bellevue  H  igh  School 

Virginia  Polj'tcchnic  Institute. 


1871 


1879 
1K53| 
1876 


1876 
1894 
1888 
1848, 


18011 
1882, 
1883 


1832 


Gen  . 
Sch  .. 
Gen  ... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Social. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .., 


C. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


R.  ' 


Sch 
Col 

Sch 

Col L 


C. 
T. 

T. 

C. 
C. 
C 
T. 
C 
C. 


T.&C. 


T. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C 
T. 


O. 


T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 
T. 


C. 
C. 


...'  C. 
F.I  B. 
F.    C. 


Fr.  B. 
Fr.'.... 

F  1  C. 

F.  !  B. 

S.  I  B. 

F.    B. 

F.  !  B. 

F.  ;  B. 

F.  B. 
....    B. 

F.  [B. 
Pr.i  B. 

S.  •  C. 
Fr.  i  B. 

F.     \X. 

F.  ,  B 

F.  B. 
Fr.    R. 

...I  B. 

F.  B. 
S.  i  B. 
F.  B. 
F.  '  B. 
..  I  B. 
Fr.  I  B. 
8.  !  B- 


S.  C. 
F.  1  B. 
S    I  B. 

S.  B. 
F.  C. 
....  C. 
F.  B. 
F.     B. 
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1 

1 

-a 
1 

ii 

•§.1 

Hi 

11 

III 

14 

Receipts. 

Amount  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

Name  of  librarian. 

as 

H 

15 

a 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

10 

ir 

IS 

2,000 

30,000 
1,022 
1.500 

49,922 
5.000 
3.136 
1,100 
1,100 
3,100 
2,100 
1,000 
3.000 
1,500 
1,790 
1.000 
4,000 

17.  750 
4.000 
5,800 
6.070 

32,000 
2.000 

1.513 
1.400 
1.200 
1.290 
in.  000 
2,014 
1.648 
1,600 
3.500 
5.000 
1.119 
2,904 

4.000 
2,055 
1.500 
3.000 
20,000 
9,724 
1,  426 

1.000 

2,600 

14.296 
8.850 
6.900 
4,000 
3  000 
3.000 
2.950 
2.100 
1  500 
1,175 
1  160 
2.640 
7.800 
9,766 

1,000 
9,000 
3,000 
2,000 



50 
663 

10 

""m 

600 

48,762 

122 

$55 

3,350 
40 

Cassins  Peclc ........ 

3783 

20,000 

$10,000 
1,000 

3784 

Ettie  Moore 

8785 

3786 

'*2,"oo6 

2,621 
50 

1,776 
150 

4,345 

3,875 



Thomati  U.  Bamnm 

Arthur  C  A.Hall 

E.G.Wlntu 

Geo.  L.  Stow 

3787 

3788 

5,666 
4,479 

♦141 
50 

261 
191 

2,000 

3789 



150 
100 
202 

43 

7 

200 

1,500 

144 

15 
100 
450 
500 

3790 



Alice  Durant  Dole 

3791 



15,348 
2,560 

000 

600 
100 

3792 

Miss  Laura  A.  Phelpa.. 
Mrs.  F.  L.Wellman.... 
Cbas.  N.  Cone,  trensurer 
F.  L.  Bugbee,  principal . 
D.  P.  Co^dge 

3793 

3794 



100 

4,400 

100 

266 

1,00  J 

273 

10 

210 



4,024 

3795 
3796 

5,615 

3797 

125 

P:.  Herbert  Bosford 

Emma  L.  Higby 

C.  B.  Wriffht 

3798 



2,000 

3799 

3800 

175 

100 



Henry  S.  SheldoL 

Mary  E.  Maconiber 

Evelyn  S.  Lease 

T.  L.Wood 

J.H.Lucia 

3801 

1 

15,000 

3802 

400 



439 

1,100 

50 

200 
50 
25 



13,969 

1.294 
1,750 

3803 

3804 

3805 

150 

1 
7, 328              25 
1 

301 
52 

600 

^ 

F.Glee<l  Fleetwood.... 
Frances  M.  Atkinson  . . 
R.  C.  Moodie,  principal . 

Wm.  r   Haren 

3806 
3807 



1  000'             500 

3808 

50 
250 

50 

200 
251) 

3800 

2,0C0 

*  266 

75 

n.  h.iifAtoTta 

3810 

Sarah  J.  Burton 

AiitifiK.  i;«nfrAW 

3811 



90 

1 

364 

1,660 

3812 

3813 

""506 
20 



200 

055 

75 

1,119 

132 

79 



6.192 

300 

9,622 

91 

1,810 

100 

1,030 

900!  Bert  lift  M.  Shaw 

2,000     ITiirvAv  TViilffA 

3814 

3815 

915 

Addie'Kilbom 

Chas.  W.  Diiuton,  prin- 
cipal. 

Jitmes  T.  Glanson 

S.  K.  Emery 

James  IIutchiu80ii 

Eilward  ('onant 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Pomeroy 

Mary  L.  Titcoinb 

A.  C.  Tbompsou,  prin- 
cipal. 

3816 

3817 

. 

4.070 

210 

270 

50 

200 

3818 

. 

2,000 

3819 

"**ii2 

80 
100 

20 
804 

30 

1 

38''0 

1 

3821 

1 \ 

3822 

""20 

56,391 

I 



3,175 

i,992 

3823 

1 

3824 



3825 

*            1 

50 

1,000 

A.  Coote,  president 

Louise  L.  Bartlett 

Charlotto  Harrington  . . 

MrM.  F.  !•:.  D.iniou 

Marian  C  Hatch 

Margaret  Fletcher 

3826 

586 
35 

27,613 

3827 

i 

265 
425 
75 
127 

3828 

1 

2.584 

800 
2,000 

3829 

200 

200 
68 

20 

1,366 

3830 

1 

3831 

j 

3832 

300 
200 
100 
100 

2*606 

50 
75 

■'"56 
200 
40 
302 
459 

30 
50 



50 





100 

2  000             irtil' 

800 
380 

70 
110 
35tJ 

47 
05.3 

Kev.  H.K.Titus 

Win.  C.Ma.son  

Mi8.s  Jaamiiie  A.  Straw. 

Mrs.  K.ite  D.  Lee 

Geo.  M.  Hasrall 

(»eorceBecke1t     

Kev.  Ed  ward  X.Goddard 
Mr8.0.B.Jaquitb 

3833 

10',  000 
2,271 
1,400 
4,270 
700 
7,924 

852 

3834 

3835 

3836 

350 

38.37 
383Q 
3839 

15,424 

:;:.*.:::;:;:::: 

2,686 

3840 

! 

3811 

266 

336 

1,600 

Kichanllrby 

N.  R.  Abbot,  principal. . 
W.A.Perry.. :.... 

.''842 

3813 



75 

I 



38(4 

ED  96- 
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Public,  aodcttf,  and  »ckool  Ubrwrin  in  the  UnUed 


Location. 


Kamo  of  libnuy 


VIBQINIA— cuntinncd. 


8S45 
3846 
38i7 


8848 


Bristol 

Bnrkeville 

Charlottesville 

(University    SU- 

tion). 
do 


Southwest  Virginia  Ini»titute  . . . 
South  Side  Female  Institate 
University  of  Virginia... 


8849     Danville . 


3850  ! 

3851 

8852  I 

3853 

3854  , 

3855 

3856 

8857 

S85R  I 

8859 

8860  I 

8801 
3802 


Dayton 

Emory 

Farmvllle ' 

Floyd 1 

Fort  Defiance ' 

Fortress  Monroe . 

do i 

Hampden  Sidney  ...< 

do j 

Hampton ' 

Hollins I 


Leander  McCormick  Observ 
atory. 
Boonokc  Femalo  College 


Lexington.. 

do 

Lynchburg  . 


3864     Miller  school. 


Shenandoah  Institate .... 
Emorv  and  Henry  College 

State  N'ormal  School 

Oxford  Academy 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

Post  Library 

United  States  Artillery  School. 

HampdenSldney  College 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Hampton  Institute 

Alumno)  Library  of  Hollins  In 

stitute. 
Virginia  Military  Institate 
Washington  and  Lee  University 
Bandolph-Macou   Woman's  Col- 
lege. 
Miller  School , 


88G5 

8806 
3807 
3SC8 
38C0 

3870 

8871 
3872 
3873 
3874 
3875 
3870 
3877 
3878 
8879 
3880 
3881 
8882 
3883 
3884 


3880 
3887 
3888 

38F9 


3891 
3892 
3893 
3894 
3895 
3896 
3897 
3898 
3899 
3900 
8901 


I 


National     Soldiers'  1  National  SoldierB'  Home 
Hume. 

Norfolk 

do 

do 

Onancock 

Petersburg 


do 

do 

do 

lUchmond  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Salem 

Staunton  .. 


do 

do 

Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Williamsburg 

Winchester 


WASHI.NUTON. 


Colfax 

Coupeville  . 
EUensburg  . 

Olympia 

do 

do 

Pnllman 

Seattle 

do 

do 

Spokane.... 


Law  Library 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Public  Library 

Margaret  Academy 

Benevolent  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion. 

Southern  Female  College 

I'liiversitv  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Grand  Lo<lge  A.  F.  &  A.  M 

Kichmond  College ^ 

Richmond  Thoological  Seminary. 

Rosemary  Public  Library . . 

Southern  Historical  Society 

State  Law  Library 

Virginia  Historical  Society 

Virginia  State  Library' 

Woman'.s  College 

Y.M.C.  A.  Library 

Roanoke  College 

Augusta  County  Law  Library 
Association.  | 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Theological  Seminary 

College  of  William  and  Mary 
Episcopal  Femalo  Institute 


Colfax  Colloffo  . . . .  4 . . . 
Pngct  Sound  Academy 
State  Normal  School . . 
Olympia  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.  Library. 

Tacoraa  Free  Library 

Washington  State  Library 

A  gricultural  College 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names 

Public  i:ibrar>- 

University  of 'Washington 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Naaiea, 
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t 

1 
1 

1 

11 

»0  n    . 
•  >»« 

1'^ 

Receipts. 

ll 

Name  ofllbnirliiii. 

1^ 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

3.000 

2,000 

21,330 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

8.300 

2.500 

1,000 

1,200 

1.900 

11,251 

10,000 

15.000 

7,934 

1,500 

9,412 

25.000 

1,000 

3,000 

10,273 

2,000 
1,200 
8.000 
1,575 
4,500 

2,000 
5,000 
2.000 
2,000 

12,370 
5,000 
5.660 
1,000 

13,000 
8.000 

60,000 
1,000 
3,000 

20,000 
1,500 

1,200 
2.500 
16,000 

8,020 
1,100 

1,000 
1,030 
1,812 
1,010 
1.500 

17.  874 
3.832 
1,000 

12,  635 
5,500 
2.000 

**i,"56o 

000 

600 

20 

4.136 

$50 

10 

1,450 

Sam'l  D.  Jones,  president 

KW.Cridlin 

F.W.Pagc 

Ormcnd  Stone  .... 

3845 

ioo 
99 

3840 

0,472 

$150 

3847 

3818 

» 



rev.  C.  F.  James,  presi- 
dent. 

3850 

800 

100 

$160 

160 
300 

C.G.HonnsbcU 

Miss  N.Morton 

Jubu  K  Hniris 

3851 

200 

283 



3852 

1 

3853 



1 

3854 

200 

237 

5,000 

4,000 

12 
233 

80 
37 

811 

400 

1,200 

1,500 

7,500 

95 
1,000 

115 



John  W.  Pullman 

Louis  V  Cflziarc 

3855 
3856 

366 
450 

U.K.  Mcllwain 

Chns.  K.Kankin 

L.  E.  Hcrron 

Miss  Mattio  L.Cocke... 

CoLR.A.Marr 

Annie  R.  White 

3857 

166 
500 

8,000 

3858 

1 

3859 

1 

153 
410 

3800 

4,913 

1,000 
500 

80 

100 

; 

3861 

1 

850 
50C 

16,666 

3862 

Win.  W.  Truitt      .. 

3863 

61 

48,300 

1 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Gor- 
don. 
Julius  Brt'cscn 

J.  Sydney  Smith 

J.  B.  Work  DrSncinal 

3861 

268 

1 

3865 

250 



500 

3866 



3867 

""466 
2,500 

618 

75 

358 

'**i66 

40 

10,  320 
'**"2,"855 

2,124 

'in 

Wm.  Henry  Sargeant. . . 

Frank  1'.  Brent 

Mrs.  Ida  L.Gray 

:i868 

150 

3869 

1,500 

1 

3870 

! 

3871 

3872 

••••560 
BOO 
500 

""506 

"'5,*  666 
5,000 



450 
50 
203 
150 
660 
100 
300 
250 
563 

"366 
30 
50 

1,266 
500 

2,000 
400 

300 

1 

L.  AV.  Hudgins  .   ... 

3873 

1 

(ico.  W.  Carrington 

C.  H.Rvland 

3874 

800 

200 

1,139 

202 

20,700 
3,220 

3875 

George  liico  Hovey 

3876 
3877 

.:::.::.:::.::: 

J{.  A.  Brock 

3878 

1 

Chas.W.  Turner 

3879 

250 
78 

1 

38M0 

3,000 

' 

W.W.Scott 

3881 

3882 

!                1 

S  K  MrlCee 

3883 

380 

220 

380 



W.F.Mort'head 

John  M.  Kiuuoy 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 

3884 

* 

3885 

1 

.'^886 

50 

4,556 

100 

(Jeo.A.Overdorf 

C.Walker,  dean 

:iS87 

38S8 

300 

425 

50 

1,488 

600 

3880 

1 

3890 

500 
350 

1 

3891 

«. 

20 



66 

C.  E.  Newberry ......... 

3892 

3893 

lOU 

500 

4,926 

1,300 

119 

325 

1 

1,000 

O.B.FriHcb 

3894 

250 
3,550 

J.T.Otis 

3895 

1,296 
504 

1,471 
80 

Geo.  A.  Keune<ly 

E.A.Bryan 

3896 

3897 

3898 

1,000 
3,000 

495 

200 

77,240 

5,765 

7, 864       8,  556 



C.W.  Smith 

F.  E.B.Smith 

-^Tn ¥ 

3899 
3900 

* 

3001 

Digitiz 

edbyCiOOQle 
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Ik>caUoii. 


3002 
3903 
3904 
3905 
3906 
3907 
3908 


8810 


3911 
3912 


3013 


3914 
3915 


3916 
3917 

3918 


3919 

3920 


Name  of  library. 


I 


WAflHlNOTON— OOnt'd. 


Spokane City  Library............. 

do OonzAjra,  College 

Tacoma Annie  Wright  Seminary . 

do City  Library 

do '  MaDonic  Library 

do '  Pueet  Sound  University  . 

Vancjouver 1  Public  Library 

do '  Public  School  Library.... 


Walhfc  Walhk Whitman  College  . 


Claaa. 


O 


Gren 

Col 

1884   Sch 

1888'  Gen 

1892!  Gen 

1890   Col 

1890'  Gen  ..*... 
1889   Sch 


1859,  Col . 


WEST  yiBGINIA. 


Bethany Bethanv  College 

Buckhannon West  Virginia  Conference  Semi- 
nary. 

Charleston West    Virginia   Historical    and 

i      Antiquarian  Society. 
Glonville State  ^'  ornial  School 


18411  Col  . 
1891    Sch. 


1890   Hist. 


Harpers  Ferry. 


LewiMburg  .. 
Morgan  town. 
Komney 


Koger  Williams  Library  of  Storer 
College. 

Lewisburg  Female  Institute 

West  Virginia  University 


Salem Salem  College  . 

WbceliDg -1  Public  Library. 


West  Virginia  Schoohj  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 


I  WISCONSIN.  I 

3921     Appleton At 


3922 
3923 
3924 
3925 
3926 
8927 
3928 
8929 
3930 
3931 
3932 

3933 
3934 
8935 


3937 
8938 

3930 
3940 
3941 
3942 
3943 
8944 
3945 
8946 
3947 
3948 
3949 
3950 
3951 
3952 
895.1 
8954 
3955 


ipleton  Library  of  Lawrence 

ihiiversity. 

do i  Ryan  High 'School  Librarj- 

...do Third  Ward  High  School 

Ashland |  Vaughn  Public  Library 

Bayfield >  Pubfic  Librarv 

Boaverdam !  Williams  Free  Library 

Bnlleville i  Free  Library. 


1884   Sch. 
1868   Col  . 


1893   Col 

1868!  Gen 

I  A.andR. 


I  Col  . 

1882   Gen 


Beloit 

do 

Berlin 

Black  River  Falls  . 
Uo.scobel 


Beloit  College. . 
Public  Library, 
do. 


City  Library . 
High  School.. 


Chippewa  Falls '  Public  Library 

do Public  School  Library. 

Columbus 1  Library  A Hsooiat ion... 

Darlington Public* School  Library. 


Delafield St.  John's  Military  Academy  . . 

Delavan j  W  iscousin  S<;hool  for  the  Deaf . 


Depere 

Eau  Claire 

Florence 

Foiiddu  Lac 

Fort  Atkinson 

do 

Franklin 

Galesville 

G  rand  Knpids 

(Jreenbav 

Hay  ward 

HillHide 

Jaiiesville 

Keno.slui 

do 

La  Crosse 

Madison 


Public  Library 

do 

High  School 

Free  Public  Library. 

High  School 

Public  Library 


1854   Col. 


Sch.. 
1885'  Sch.. 
1887   Gen  . 

Gen  , 

1884,'  Gen  . 
1893   Gen  . 


1847 
1895 


Col  , 
Gen  . 
Sch., 
Gen  . 
1877  Sch., 


1870 


1 

1894  Gen 
1890'  Sch., 
1876'  Soc., 
1880  Sch., 


Sch. 

1852  Sch. 


1881 
1870 


1877 


MiH«ion  House  Library , 

Galo  College 

T.  B.  Scott  Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library  * 

Hillside  Home  School , 

Public  Librarv 


1892 
1800 


Kemper  Hall.".. 
Public  Library. 


.do 


De|)artment  of  Public  Instruction 
Library. 


1890 


1887; 
1887 
1882 


1895 


Gen  . 

Gen 

Sch.. 

Gen  . 

Sch., 

Gen. 

Gen. 

Gen. 

Gen. 

Gen. 

Gen. 

S<h. 

Gen. 

Sch. 

Gen. 

Gen. 

Gen. 


GQ 


T. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 


T. 
C. 


R.        T. 


0.1 


Jii' 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T- 
C. 
T. 


T. 
T. 


T. 


C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 


^ 


11 


pt 


Ft.  I  B. 

F.  '  R. 

Ft.     R. 
Fr.     B. 

Ft.    R.  I 
8.  I  B. 


F.     B. 


F.    B 


F.  B. 
B. 
R. 
B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B, 
B. 
'  B. 


F. 
P.  i 
Fr. 
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1 

1 

5' 

1   • 

IS 

tl 

19 

Tit 

22 

Receipts. 

H 
If 

Name  of  librariau. 

CI 

©■** 

15 

$1,000 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

3,500 
4,000 
1,000 
4,558 
5,186 
1.000 
1,500 
1,500 

5,200 

8,000 
2,092 

5,360 

1,000 
5,000 

1,025 

11,289 

1,524 

1,500 
14,347 

14, 487 
1  510 

650 

10,000 

10,000 

$1,600 

!E}mma  Driaooll.     ... 

3902 

3903 

'*2.'606 
354 
300 
200 
350 

4,000 

2.000 
486 

30 
982 

"'"•'\ 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  White . . . 

Herbert  Baeh  ford 

Allen  C.  Mason 

Prof.  C.  W.  Darrow 

G.  £.  Beeaoii 

3904 

1  iai 

35,986 
3,194 

2,578 
342 
230 
400 
115 

3903 

5'     '  308 



842 

3906 

200 
100 
250 

78 

35 
20 
100 

$800 

8907 

5,900 

400 

3908 

C.  W.  Sbumway,  super- 
intendent. 
W.  A.  Bratton 

8909 

3910 

A.  C.  Pendleton 

3911 

80 
337 

:::..:: 

80 

1,200 

300 

3912 

125 

M.L.Downtain 

3913 

3914 

! 

\ 



N.  C.  Brackett 

3915 

1,200 
3,862 

38 

.•U 

1 

3916 

274 1      704 

271 

21 



Clara  Hough 

3917 

3918 





. 

3919 



938 

460 

58,345 
4,751 

12,908     A  AAA 

'  6,980 
510 

3920 

10,298 

Zelia  A.  Smith 

3921 

1 

3922 

2,000 

12 

1, 437i            500         300 
15,  333 

*""  806 

6,000 

600 

1,669 

143 

1  W.  P.  Wiiisey 

3923 

3,800 
1.300 
6,0i8 
1. 400 
20,960 
2,000 
1,200 

'  '       1 

60,000   Janftt  M.  Orftftti 

3924 

'"   '744 

100 

' 

289         30 

116 

1, 246       466 
...  . ; ' 

3,800 
23, 967 

4.01)0 
4,200 

600 
1,027 

,33 

'"16,666 

J.  Andreas 

3925 

Mary  Doolittle 

3926 

125 

Wm.  ShArninn 

3927 

(3han.  A .  Rnrnti 

3928 

3,400 

3,400 

Mr«.  ^'ina  Northrop 

Horace  Miner 

3929 

*'*'266 
""m 

100 
78 

1 

3930 

1,5&8 

4,000 

150 

200 
75 

1,675 
500 
100 
100 

Mrs.  M.  J.  (iuun 

F.  W.  Meisnest,  princi- 
pal. 

Maude  A .  Earley 

K  L.  Barton 

3931 

1,200 

3,055 
2,1U0 
2,500 
1,500 

21000 
2.456 

1,800 
tl,300 
1,000 

13.  868 
1,200 
1,500 
5,3W> 
2,500 
2,910 
4,800 
2,000 
2.000 

10,000 
5,000 
1,750 

14,000 
6,000 

100,        25 
631' 

8032 

19,400 

3933 

1,000 

80 

39:J4 

1,000 
4,000 

M.  Af1nm.<«    KMrrwtjtrv 

3935 

lOO 

James     Mixlisou     Ste- 
vens, i^rincipal  High 
1      School. 

3036 

3937 

200 

no 
100 

1                     1 

130 

350 
3,000 

John  W.Swilor,  super- 

intenilenl. 
E.F.Parker 

3938 

3939 

2,446 

38,287 

3940 



3941 

1,087 

711 

100 

3i,232 

2,600 

......... 

Knima  E.  Koso 

8912 



3943 

70 
350 
50l» 
340 

166 

300 

9  05» 

330 
225 

Siio  C.  Nichols 

3944 

1.000 

...... 

Walter  Jarvit* 

3945 

8 

»r  (jcorge   president. 

3946 

276 
555 

125 

0  401 

619 

1,900 

380 

150 

3,000 

6, 103 

Mrs.  U.B.  Jlaymoud.... 

3947 

3S.7U 
0.700 

517 

*  "368 

15.000 

3948 

Miss  Christine  NeUou . . 
Ellen  (y.  Llovd- Jones... 
Mrs.  LouiHo  L.  Best 

3949 

200 

3950 

30,000 

3.000 

3951 



3952 

1,693 
44,000 



2,400 

2,483 

150 

Clara  P.  Barnes 

3963 

"**566 

800 

1       200 

33,000 

3954 

J   0.  T?.m«rv   

8955 

i 

1 

'    ?i       r 
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Location. 


WISCONSIN— cont'd. 


395C 
3957 
3958 
3959 
3960 
3961 

39C2 
3963 
3961 

39C5 
8966 
39G7 
3968 
3969 
8970 
3971 

3972 
3973 
3974 
3975 
3976 

3977  ' 
397ri 
3979 
398U 


8981 
31182 
3983 
3984 

3985  , 
39KC  1 
3987  I 


Name  of  library. 


s 


2. 


Class. 


,     _     _  .1  "< 

|0       I  CC 


«1 


Freo  Pnblio  Library ' Gen. 

State  HUtortcal  Society \  1853  Hist  . 

University  of  WiHcoosln 1850  Col . . , 

Wisconsin  State  Library 1  1836,  Law  . 

Woodman  Astronomical  Library,  j  1881  Soien  . 


Madison 

do , 

do 

do 

do ,  .    , 

Manitowoc i  James  Library  Association 1868  Gen |  O. 

Menasha i  Hiffh  School ' I  Scb 

Mendota '  Wisconsin  State  Hospital ,  1860;  A.  and  11- 

Menomonio '  High  School 1889   Sch 


T. 
T. 
C. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


*  F. ;  B. 

I  F.  1  K. 
1  F.  I  B. 
I  F.  t  R- 

F.  i  R. 
'Fr.l  C. 
,        I 


, . .  .do '  Memorial  Free  Library 

Merrill ,  T.  B.Scott  Free  Library.... 

Milton Milton  College 

Milwankeo ,  Concordia  College 

do I  East  Side  Hiffh  School 

.....do ;  GermanEnglish  Academy. 

.....do t  Grand  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Law  Li  brary  Association 

Marquette  CoUece ^ 

Milwaukee  and  Downer  Colleges. 


1891 
1891 
1867 
1881 
1870 
1851 
1843 


...do 

....do 

...do 

Milwaukee  (Station 
B) 


Mineral  Point .. 

Monroe 

Mount  Calvary, 
^iational  Home . 


Neonnh 

Oconomowoc. 
Oehkosh 


3088  ' 
3989 

3990  , 

3991  I 
8992 
3993 

3994  . 

3995  , 
3990  I 

3997  I 

3998  I 

3999  I. 

4000  I 

4001  . 

4002  I 
4003 

4004  I 

4005  i 

4006  '. 

4007  I 

4008  ' 
4000  I 
4010  ' 


I 


do 

do 

Platte  ville 

rij'mouth 

Prairie  dn  Cbien 

lUcino 

...dc  

....do 

liipou 

do 

River  Falls 

...do 

St.  Francis 


....do 

Sheboygan 

Sinsiuawa 

Sparta 

Stevens  Point . 

...do 

Tomah 

Two  Rivers  . . . 

Washburn 

do 


Milwaukee  Turn  Verein 
National    Gorman-American  ^ 

Teachers'  Seminary.  i 

Public  Library ! 

Public  Museum 

Public  School  Library ' 

Theological    Seminary    of    the  i 

Evangelical-Lutheran  Synod  of  | 

Wisconsin.  ' 

Free  Public  Library ! 

Public  Library i 

St.  Lawrence  College ' 

Northwestern  Branch  N.  H.  D.  i 

V.  S.  I 

Public  Library 

....do i 

High  School I 


1860 
1864 
1855 


Gen 

Gen 

Col 

Col 

Sch   

Sch 

Masonic  . . 


O. 


Law . . 

Col  ... 
Col... 
1852  Social. 
1851   Sch... 

I 
1878   Gen  .. 
1883   Scicn  . 
....    Sch..., 
1868   Theo  . 

I 


T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

T. 
C. 
C. 

C. 
C. 

c. 


,R.  I 

R.| 


C. 


-   r! 

!  F.     B. 

iFr.,  B. 
Ft.  I  R.  I 
I 

....!   B. 

Fr.    R. 

....'  R. ' 
'....!  B.  . 
....'  B. 

iF.lB.| 
'Ft.  ;  R. 


1894  Gen i 

1870  Sch' 

1856  Col !. 

1868  Gar 


Fr     B.  i 


I  F.  I  B. 
F.  1  B. 

/....,  C. 
...J  B. 


1884  Gou 
1893  Gen 
18691  Sch. 


4011  , 

4012  ' 
4013 
4on 
40iJ 


Watertown 

do 

Waukesha 


Public  Library 

State  Normal  'School 

do 

Hub  Club  Library 

Sacred  Heart  (College 

Homo  School 

lUcine  College 

Y.  M  C.  A.  Library 

Public  Library 

Ril>oii  College 

Hi^h  Sthool 

State  Normal  School 

Catholic  Normal  School  and  Pio 
None  College. 

Seminary  of  St.  PYancis 

Public  Library 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College 

Free  Library 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School 

City  Library 

Jofi'eph  Mnun  Public  Library 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room 
Public  School  Library 


'  Gen 

187J|  Sch 

18661  Sch 

1876,  Gen 

1880'  Col 

I  Gen 

18531  Col 

1878,  Y.M.C.A. 

1885;  (Jen 


I- 


1854 


1875 
1871 

1860 
1890 
1852 
1860 
1885 
1894 


Col. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Col  . 


Norlh western  University 1865 

Sacred  Heart  College 18'" 


1891 
1890 


wauKcsua High  School 

Waupun j  Hifley or  Library |  1858 

State  I'rison  Library '  1871 


do. 


Theo  . 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sch... 
Sch... 
(len  .. 
Gen  .- 
Gen  ., 
Sch... 


T. 

C. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
C. 
C. 


F. 
F. 
Fr. 

!^- 

s. 


c. 

c. 

T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
T. 


S. 


o. 


Col.. 
Col.., 
Sch.. 

Gen R. 

A.andR..!... 


T. 
C. 
T. 
T. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
T. 


Fr. ,  B. 

I  Fr.  ■  B. 

....  R. 
>....!  R. 
,Fr.    B. 

!  S.  j  B. 

F.  '  B. 
.'...., R. 
I  F.  B. 
iFr.'  B. 

Fr.    B. 

S.     C. 

F.     B. 

F.  ,  B. 

Fr.    B. 


T. 
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i 

•3 
> 

! 

1^ 

1' 

«>  cs  « 

la- 

Books  issued 
for  use  within 
library. 

Beceipts. 

Amount  of  en- 
dowment fund. 

I^ame  of  librarian. 

Pm 
15 

1- 

9 

lO 

11 

Id 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

14..*i61 
90.000 
39,800 
28,776 
2.400 
2,000 

1, 000 
2,771 
1,000 

5;349 
3,813 
4,681 
1,683 
3,700 
1.450 
1,518 

C.500 
9,150 
4,041 
4,261 
1,450 

85,094 
5,953 
2,050 
1,800 

1,817 
3,558 
1.000 
7,529 

5,787 
1,840 
1,505 

2,514 
7.000 
4,800 
1,000 

10.000 
4.000 

lO.OQO 
1.207 
1,897 
8,000 
1.000 
2,700 
1.582 

12,000 
6,210 
3,500 
3,342 
1,118 
3.000 
1,200 
1.780 
1,200 
1,115 

2,098 
6,000 
1,700 
5,300 
1,200 

*87*o66 

i'sai 

'i'iii 

65,509 

$2,500 

$2,50«) 
14,278 

Goor  fria  R.  Hough 

Isaac  S.  Bradley 

Walter  M.Smith 

John  Iv.  Berryman 

3950 

40,000 

3967 

10,000  3,000 
1    IJU) 

3968 

2,500 
210 

3950 

2.500 



$7,600 

3960 

Henry  Mulholland,  sec- 
retary. 

3961 



1 

3962 

*"*i50 

102 

60 

250 

105 

1 

P.  H.  O'MuUey 

J.  E.    Jloyt,    superin- 
tendent. 
Stella  Lucas 

3963 

: r.".::::: 

3964 

246 
250 
116 
75 
700 

3 



21,308 
14,351 

-m^ 

600 

420 

944 

7,666 

Janet  P.  Russell 

3966 
3967 

00 

COO 
700 
500 

150 

Otto  H.illstaldt 

39C8 

2,000 
300 



175 '... 

365 

A.  J.  Rogers,  principal  . 
£mil  Dapprirli 

3969 
3970 

5,000 

hi\ 

000 

John  AV.  Laflin,  secre- 
tary. 
Wiu.  W.Wight 

3971 

500 

1, 020         50 
754,        57 

5,610 

50' 

!»i-:- 

3972 

100 



3973 

108 

L    M   I*re8Cott    

3974 

1,466 
500 

324,463 

Phil.  W.  Schaefer 

3975 

250 
8,000 

300 

35,519 

365 
35,  519 

::...::. 

3970 

A  A9n 

583 
133 

M  Isa  Thrcsa  West 

H.  Nftl»rlin<r 

3977 

i  '  *^ 

C978 

1                  j                     .  c 

3970 

2.000       100 

i.sn 

300 

50 

K.  A.  Notz 

3980 

1 

20       416         20 
600       220         '^^ 

315 

Mary  R.  Gnndry 

K  A  Smock 

3981 

16, 112 

970 



722 

50 

1,271 

000 
670 
256 



3982 

20 

029       804 

P.  A  Iphonsns,  rector  . . . 
Moses  Harris 

Robt.  .Shiells 

3983 

177 

30,054 

20.495 

1,050 

964 

*  * 

3984 

1 

C07i 

ggl          2 

**"506       275         50 

865 

3985 

Miss  Clara  Weber 

3986 

Tl     K    ITnlftAX-     MiiT>Ari«- 

3987 

2,000 

1                 1      tciidcnt. 
2  000'                    1  "^'    A    Olontt.                  

3988 

566'      966 
800    1,175 

3',  582 

Adelle  Hamilton 

3989 

'  1     ' 

3990 

1 

i,465' 

Hugo  Saltier 

3991 

166,      266 

1 

3992 



1 

1                  ' 

3993 

i,  666         25!         50 



1 

Arthur  Piper 

3994 

109 

176 

1 

o995 

2,482 

451 Mrs.H.P.Cody 

600 r  l>wl!Tht  M-inb 

.':996 





3997 

1  ...     1 

................ 

( 

H.  L.  Wilson,  principal . 

Lillian  Currier 

J.M.Kasel 

F.Schul7.e 

"Fmnrea  (Ic^rond 

3998 

""276 

576 
132 

::::::: 

616 

3999 

2« 

764 

4000 

1 

i 

4001 

I  1  219       --- 

7.142 

025' 

4002 

2061      100 

4003 

-    

7, 1*96 

876 

8,000 



310 

310' Jennie  S^conton 

4004 

248       iii!       128 
200   1,500       ifto 

146, 

3,000' 

156 

H.  A.  Simouds 

4005 

T.B.Prav 

4006 

25       160 
300       105 

300 

150 

Mra.  Hoc^wood 

4007 

.3,784 

660 '  John  N.  Davidson 

1,000 '  L..  N.  riauacn 

4008 

1,100 
100 

4009 

inn 

250 

300' 

50 

Miss  Florence  V.  Will- 
iams. 
Dr.J.H.Ott 

4010 

500       110 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LIBEAEY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ^ 

I. — Legislation  for  the  incorporation  of  library  assoeiations,  societies,  etc. 
n.— (a)  School  district  libraries;  (6)  Township  libraries;  (c)  Free  public  libraries 

supported  by  the  State ;  (<f )  Recent  State  library  laws. 
Ill  — Resnmd  of  library  legislation. 
IV. — State  library  laws. 

I. 

LEGlSLAXrON   FOR   THE    INCORPORATION    OF   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATIONS, 

SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

The  library,  like  every  other  institution  of  organized  society,  is  dependent  upon 
legislation  for  its  existence  and  development.  The  progress  of  library  development 
at  lirst  was  very  slow.  It  has  grown  from  very  small  beginnings.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  demand  of  the  people.  In  the  beginning,  the  existence  of  the  library  was  recog- 
nized by  legislation.  In  the  next  place,  the  preservation  of  tho  library  was  a  special 
object  of  legislation.  As  an  example,  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D., 
founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  may  be 
mentioned.  Tho  legislative  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  on  November  16, 1700,  passed 
an  act  in  behalf  of  this  library.  In  1715  North  Caroliua  passed  a  similar  law  for  the 
preservation  of  a  library  sent  over  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  to  the  town  of  Bath,  for  tho 
nso  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  parish  of  St.  lliomas  in  Pamlico. 

In  1731  a  movement  began  which  resulted  in  tho  formation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company,  called  '*tho  mother  of  all  North  American  subscription  libraries." 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  1742,  some  ten  years  after  its  organization.  In 
1741  tho  Charleston,  S.  C,  Library  Company  was  organized,  but  did  not  receive  its 
charter  of  incorporation  until  1755. 

From  1776  to  1826  many  libraries  were  established  which,  though  city  institutions 
or  otherwise  limited,  were  in  a  general  way  important  factors  in  the  library  move- 
ment, and  were  necessary  and  logical  steps  toward  tho  free  public  library.  The 
earliest  legislation  regarding  libraries  took  tho  form  of  general  laws  which  provided 
for  tho  incorporation  of  cooperative  library  associations,  generally  known  as  proprie- 
tary, social,  subscription,  or  even  public  libraries.  There  is  now  in  a  number  of  the 
States  a  general  law  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  such  libraries,  namely:  Col- 
orado, California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  Rhodclsland,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  there  may  be  some  others  in  which  similar  provisions' prevail. 

These  libraries  wero  intended  to  be  free,  and  in  fact  many  of  them  were  substan- 
tially free  public  libraries.  They  wero  not  supported  by  public  taxation.  As  another 
evidence  of  the  interest  that  tho  people  manifested  in  this  movement,  libraries  of  a 
certain  size  were  exempted  from  taxation.  This  is  an  indirect  though  often  an  oflS- 
cient  way  of  legislating  for  libraries.  The  libraries  of  associations,  societies,  or 
corporations,  together  with  tho  buildings  owned  by  such  associations,  are  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  following  States :  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming— in  all  twenty-two.  The  increased  interest  in  the  subject  is  still  further 
shown  by  legislative  enactment  in  the  following  States:  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  by  which 
private  libraries  of  a  certain  value  aro  exempt  from  attachment  as  well  as  from  tax- 
ation.   Many  libraries  began  under  such  encouragement. 

■  Compiled  by  Henderson  Fresnell,  A.  M. 
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n. 

(a)  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  discnss  mainly  the  development  of  leffialatlon 
regarding  school  district  libraries.  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1826,  made  a  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
district  libraries.  In  1835  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  estab- 
lishing school  district  libraries.  These  are  not  to  be  understood  as  libraries  for  the 
schools,  but  for  the  people  in  the  districts  corresponding  generally  in  areas  with  the 
school  districts.  In  each  district  the  voters  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  $20  with  which  to  start  a  library,  and  $10  annually  thereafter  for 
the  support  of  the  same. 

Ill  1838  a  law  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of  $55,000  annually  from  the 
income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund.  This  fund  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  might  be  used  for  the  purcliase  of  books,  or  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries, if  the  district  so  decided.  In  1843  a  special  library  fund  was  granted  by  law 
to  the  school  districts  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and  the  payment  of 
teachers  under  certain  conditions. 

These  school -district  libraries  increased  in  nnmber  until  1853,  when  they  con- 
tained an  aggregate  of  1,60-1,210  volumes.  This,  says  one  writer, '*  was  the  high- 
water  mark,*'  for,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  snperintendent  of  publie 
instruction  for  1895,  there  was  a  p^eneral  decrease  until  1884,  when  the  number  of 
volumes  reported  in  these  libraries  was  only  701,437.  From  1885  to  1891  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  improvement.  From  1853  to  1894  the  State  expended 
on  district  libraries  alone  the  sum  of  $1,706,144.36. 

The  example  of  New  York  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other  States,  which  also 
passed  laws  for  the  establishment  of  school-district  libraries.  Among  these  States 
were  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  in  1837,  Connecticut  in  1839,  Iowa  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1840,  Indiana  in  1841,  Maine  in  1844,  Ohio  in  1847,  Wisconsin  in  1848,  Oregon 
in  1854,  Kansas  and  Virginia  in  1870,  New  Jersey  in  1871,  Minnesota  and  Kentucky 
in  1873,  Colorado  in  1876.  This  system  did  not  prove  a  success  in  all  of  these  States; 
in  fact  it  did  not  prove  an  entire  success  in  any  of  them,  for  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony from  all  is  that  the  scheme  was  a  failure.  The  want  of  success  is  attributed 
to  various  reasous.  First,  because  the  unit  (the  district)  was  too  small;  second,  the 
amount  of  money  annually  raised  in  eacn  district  was  insufficient;  third,  the  number 
of  volnmes  in  each  was  too  small  to  secure  anything  like  public  interest  in  the  care, 
preservation,  or  circulation  of  the  books. 

Out  of  the  failure  of  this  system  the  States  which  enacted  laws  for  the  enconraf^ 
meiit  of  the  school  district  libraries  learned  from  exi>erience  that  additional  legis- 
lation was  necessary.  Hence  many  of  the  States  subsequently  passed  statutes 
providing  for  township  libraries.  That  is,  the  town  was  made  the  unit,  and  local 
taxation  oecame  the  means  of  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  these  libraries. 

(6)  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 

The  Massachusetts  general  court  in  1848  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton to  levy  a  tax  of  $5,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library.  This  was 
a  special  act  att'ecting  only  Boston,  but  it  was  the  initial  step.  In  1851  this  act  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  State.  The  act  of  1848  for  Boston 
is  really  the  germ  out  of  which  has  grown  much  of  the  library  legislation  in  this 
as  well  as  other  countries.     Mr.  Fletcher,  in  hie  "Public  libraries  in  America," says: 

"The  first  step  in  the  movement  for  establishing  public  libraries  *  '  "  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  mayor  of  Boston,  in  October, 
1847.  Ho  proposed  to  the  city  council,  and  they  passed,  a  recjuest  to  the  legislature 
that  Boston  be  allowed  to  lay  a  tax  to  establish  a  fr^  library.  The  legislature 
assented  the  same  winter,  and  this  was  probably  the  beginning  of  such  legislation 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  1851,  other  cities  and  towns  claiming  the  same  permis- 
sion, ithelaw  was  made  general.  The  interest  in  libraries  excited  throughout  England 
by  the  parliamentary  investigation'  already  referred  to  (of  which  I  shall  say  more 
presently),  was  perhaps  the  immediate  cause  of  similar  legislation  in  that  country, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  movement  there  confessed  that  the  idea  came  to  them  from 
America. '* 

New  Hampshire,  on  July  7, 1849,  passed  a  general  law  for  free  public  libraries  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  State.  It  was  the  tirst  law  of  its  kind  kuowu  in  the  history  of 
library  legislation.  There  is  an  interesting  feature  connected  with  library  legislation 
in  this  State  which  it  is  well  enough  to  mention.    The  town  of  Peterboro,  in  1833, 


1  In  1847  a  parliamentary  oommiaaion  was  appointed:  in  1850  oommiaaion  made«  report^ 
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established  a  free  public  library  which  is  still  in  existence.  This  library  was  main- 
tained for  many  years  in  whole  or  in  part  by  municipal  authority,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  beiug  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  public  library  in  the  United  Stiites 
supported  by  public  taxation.  Under  date  of  August  7,  1875,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  at  Washington,  D.  C,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Prof.  Albert  Smith,  of 
this  town : 

"The  first  free  public  library  supported  or  aided  by  taxation  of  which  this  Bureau 
has  any  account  was  established  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  aud  Wiis  opened  to  the  public  in 
August,  1850.  The  second,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was  opened  in  March,  1853.  If 
the  Peterboro  town  library  was  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  prior  to  August, 
1850,  whether  supported  by  municipal  taxation  or  by  the  income  of  invested  bonds, 
it  furnishes  the  first  example  of  a  free  library,  and  we  shall  be  gla<l  to  give  it  the 
credit."  In  another  letter,  of  August  12,  1875:  **S<)  far  an  any  data  are  at  present 
known  to  us,  your  library  is  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  Should  we  obtain  information 
of  an  earlier  enterprise  of  the  same  kind,  you  will  be  duly  informed.^' 

(c)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  legislation  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  had  the  efi'ect  of  stimulating 
the  movement  in  other  States,  aud  general  library  laws  were  passed  as  folFows: 

Maine  adopted  a  general  library  law  in  1854;  Vermont  in  1865:  Ohio  in  1867; 
Colorado,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  in  1872;  Indiana  and  Iowa  in  1873; 
Texas  in  1874;  Connecticnt  aud  Rhode  Island  in  1875;  Michigan  in  1876;  Nebraska 
in  1877;  California,  Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey  in  1879;  Montana  in  1883;  New 
Mexico  in  1884 ;  Missouri  in  1885;  Kansas  and  Wyoming  in  1886;  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Pennsylvania  in  1887;  Washington  in  1890,  and  Mississippi  (embodied 
in  a  municipal  law)  in  1892. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,'  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Oregon  there  has  been  no  general  library'  legislation.  Provision  is  made  by 
the  Government  for  State  libraries  m  the  Territories.  These  libraries  are  for  the  use 
of  the  legislatures  and  the  courts.  In  Kentucky  general  library  legislation  is  now 
pending. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  school  libraries. 
Two  States  are  selected,,  and  the  legislation  from  these  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  other  States.  The  provision  invariably 
tases  one  of  two  forms,  namely : 

1.  Permission  is  given  to  the  school  district  (almost  always  our  local  educational 
unit)  to  tax  itself  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  school  library,  or 

2.  The  fund  which  is  created  bv  the  State  may  be  distributed  to  districts  that  have 
secured  a  certain  number  of  books,  or  have  taxed  themselves  to  procure  such  books. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  general  principles  upon  which  the  States 
have  encouraged  the  formation  of  school  libraries,  but  there  have  been  different 
methods  of  operating  them  to  secure  the  object  for  which  they  were  founded.  For 
instance,  the  two  adjoining  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  deal  with  the  subject 
in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

In  Michigan  a  *'  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organized  township, 
which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  but  be  in  charge  of  the  township  board 
of  school  inspectors."  But  then  it  is  added  that  **any  school  district  by  a  two- thirds 
vote  at  any  annual  meeting  may  establish  a  district  library,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  its  just  proportion  of  books  from  the  library  of  any  township  m  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, and  also  to  its  equitable  share  of  any  library  moneys  remaining  unexpended 
in  such  township  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  such  district  library,  or  shall 
afterwards  be  raised  by  tax  or  apportionment." 

In  Wisconsin  **the  treasurer  of  each  town  (not  tovnship)  may  withhold  annually 
from  the  money  secured  from  the  State  school  fund  for  the  several  school  districts 
an  amount  equal  to  10  cents  for  each  person  of  school  age  residing  iu  the  town  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library."  Under  this  law  more  than  one-half  of 
the  districts  in  Wisconsin  have  been  supplied  with  helpful  libraries.     **  Year  by 

Jrear,'^  quoting  the  State  superintendent,  ''as  teachers  and  pupils  learn  to  use  these 
ibraries  to  better  advantage,  they  are  becoming  of  greater  value  as  educational 
agencies.'' 

The  States  which  passed  these  laws  evidently  recognized  the  principle  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  legislation  for  free  public  libraries,  that  the  library  is  and 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  the  State,  and,  as 
such,  should  be  maintained  by  public  taxation;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  its  citizens,  and  for  that  purpose  public  schools  should  be  maintained.  The 
public  laws  of  many  of  the  States  had  already  recognized  this  principle.  Here  we 
see  clearly  set  forth  that  the  public  library  should  complement  the  public  school  and 
be  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  school. 


>  Since  the  above  was  written  Congress  has  passed  a  general  hbrary  law. 
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An  efficient  sobool  system  is  hardly  possible  without  the  public  library.  From 
what  has  been  said  we  see  tho  tendency  in  library  legislation.  Encouragement  and 
help  on  the  pare  of  tho  State  has  become  more  and  more  promioent.  From  1849  te 
1889  tho  laws  enacted  in  many  of  tho  States  granted  to  toe  cities,  towns,  and  com- 
muj'.tios  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain  pnblic  libraries. 
Permissive  laws  were  unsatisfactory,  and  mandatory  ones  began  to  take  their  place. 

About  the  year  1890  a  new  era  began  to  dawn.  The  State  becomes  more  than  a 
passive  agent;  it  takes  action;  it  begins  to  manifest  interest  in  tho  establishment 
of  these  libraries;  it  appro}>riates  money  for  their  support  by  appointing  library 
commissions  and  proTiding,  in  somo  cases,  for  instruction  in  library  economy,  man- 
agement, etc.  Henceforth  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  public  library 
is  declared  to  be  a  proper  object  of  municipal  expenditure.  Massachusetts,  on  May 
28,  1890,  passed  such  a  law;  New  York,  April  27,  1892;  New  Hampshire,  March  22, 
1893;  Maine,  March  31,  1893;  Connecticut,  June,  1893;  Wisconsin,  April  19,  1895, 
and  tho  District  of  Columbia  March  18,  1896.  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  have  such 
laws  ponding,  so  that  most  of  tho  States  now  recognizo  fully  tho  importance  of 
making  the  library  free,  and  are  already  carrying  out  tho  idea  so  beautifully  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Georgo  Ticknor  in  his  letter  to  Edward  Everett  in  1851,  which  is  as  follows: 

**I  would  establish  a  library  which  differs  from  all  free  libraries  yet  attempted— 
I  mean  ohe  iu  which  any  popular  book  tending  to  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment sball  be  furnished  in  snch  number  of  copies  that  many  persons  can  bo  reading 
the  8amo  book  at  the  same  time ;  in  short,  that  not  only  the  l>est  books  of  all  sorts 
but  the  present  literature  of  tho  day,  8hall  be  made  accessible  to  the  wholo  people 
when  they  most  care  for  it,  that  is,  when  it  is  fresh  and  new.  I  woulil  therefore 
continue  to  buy  aduitional  books  of  this  class  almost  as  long  as  they  are  asked  for, 
and  thus,  by  following  tho  popular  taste— unless  it  should  demand  something  inju- 
riouH — create  a  real  nppctite  for  healthy  reading.  The  appetite  once  formed  will  fake 
care  of  itself.    It  will,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  demand  betti-r  and  better  books.^ 

id)  RECENT  STATE  LIBRARY  LAWS. 

The  following  observations  and  suggestions  on  this  subject  have  been  contributed 
by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Patten,  librarian  ot  the  Helena  public  library,  Helena,  Mont.: 

Tho  new  educational  movement  for  public  libraries  is  everywhere  a  very  rapidly 
growing  one.  These  libraries  are  fast  increasing  in  size  and  usefulness  as  well  as  in 
number.  For  the  promotion  of  tho  best  intercKts  of  this  great  movement  experience 
shows  that  n  good  State  library  law  is  a  very  important  factor.  Such  a  law,  by  laying 
out  a  plan,  encourages  tho  establishment  and  promotes  the  growth  of  public  libraries. 
It  is  easier  in  any  community  to  awaken  interest  in  a  library  project  if  there  is  set 
forth  iu  tho  State  law  a  way  of  orj^anizing  the  library  that  has  proved  successful 
elsewhere.  Tho  West  is  not  behind  in  other  educational  good  works,  and  it  need  not 
bo  in  tho  matter  of  library  legislation. 

Every  year  several  of  the  States  either  make  new  library  laws  or  make  amendments 
to  existing  laws.  The  advance  in  library  legislation  in  the  last  few  years  is  as  marked 
as  is  the  growth  of  libraries.    The  following  are  believed  to  be  the 

BEST   RECENT   STATE   LIBRARY  LAWS. 

Ma$$achuseits,  1S90, — To  be  obtained  from  State  librarian,  Boston,  who  is  chairman 
of  Massachusetts  library  eonimif^sion. 

JllinoiSf  act  amended  16'9I.—To  be  obtained  from  librarian  Public  Library,  Chicago. 

New  York,  189S, — To  bo  obtained  from  State  libariau,  Albany. 

Connecticut,  1S93.—1lo  bo  obtained  from  Miss  Carolina  M.  Hewins,  librarian  Public 
Library,  Hartford,  who  is  secretary  of  Connecticut  public  library  committee. 

Xeic  Hampahire,  act  amended  lS9o.-—To  be  obtained  from  State  librarian,  Concord, 
who  is  a  member  of  State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

WisconniUy  1895. — To  be  obtained  from  secretary  State  Historical  Society,  Ma<li8on, 
who  is  a  member  of  tbo  State  library  commission. 

Michigan,  1893.— To  bo  obtained  from  State  librarian,  Lansing. 

In  attempting  tho  enactment  of  any  new  library  legislation  or  of  any  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  a  clear  idea  should  be  had  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  State 
library  law.  The  following  provisions  are  in  lino  with  the  dictates  of  experience 
in  those  States  where  most  attention  is  given  to  public  libraries: 

(1)  A  SURE  AND  STEADY  KE VENUE. 

The  law  should  provide  that,  on  the  petition  ofj  say,  twenty  five  taxpayers,  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  public  library  support  in  any  city,  town,  or  other  political  unit 
shall  bo  submitted  to  vote  at  general  or  special  election.  The  rate  should  not  be 
changed  without  another  vote.  This  plan  provides  for  what  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  a  sure  and  steady  library  revenue,  not  subject  to  changes  of  city  council 
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action.  Under  such  a  plan  there  need  be  no  limit  of  rate  placed  in  the  State  law,  as 
no  city  will  vote  to  tax  itself  too  high  for  library  support.  A  small  place  will,  in 
facty  often  fail  to  realize  that  in  order  to  raise  money  enough  to  accomplish  the 
object  the  tax  must  be  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  in  a  large  place.  In  Illinois  the 
tax  is  in  some  places  as  high  as  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

(2)  CAREFUL  AXI>  COXSECUTIVE  MANAGEMENT. 

In  order  to  remove  public  library  management  from  the  iniluence  of  party  politics 
the  library  and  its  property  should  be  wholly  left  to  the  control  of  trustees  selected 
from  citizens  of  recognized  iitness  for  such  duties.  £xi>ericnoo  seems  to  show  that 
in  cities  the  proper  board  of  trustees  can  best  be  secured  by  appointment  of  the 
mayor  and  confirmation  by  tho  council.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  provide  for 
seven  trustees,  two  to  be  appointed  each  year  (one  the  fourth  year)  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  This  number  is  large  enough  to  be  representative  and  small  enough  to  avoid 
the  great  diflSculty  in  secuviug  a  quorum  if  the  number  is  large.  The  length  of  term 
in  connection  with  yearly  appointment  secures  the  mucli-needed  continuity  of  man- 
agement, and  yet  there  is  sufficient  change  of  officers  so  that  the  board  will  not  be 
too  far  removed  from  the  public  will. 

(3)  A  STATE  CENTER  FOR  LIBRARY  INTERESTS. 

Within  a  very  few  years  each  of  several  States  has  provided  for  a  State  library 
commission,  to  be  in  some  sense  the  head  of  public  library  interests  for  the  State. 
By  having  small  traveling  libraries  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes  each  to  lend  for 
a  few  months  to  localities  that  have  no  libraries,  and  by  having  a  little  State  aid  to 
distribute  wisely,  the  commission  is  able  to  encourage  communities  to  do  more  for 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  a  library  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  commission 
gives  advice  concerning  organization  and  administration  whenevei  it  is  asked,  and 
a  yearly  report  is  made  of  their  work  and  of  library  progress  in  the  State.  The 
State  library  commission  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  agency  wherever  tried,  and  the 
plan  seems  likely  to  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  most  complete  State  sys- 
tem haa  been  provided  in  New  York,  where  all  center  in  the  State  library  at  Albany 
as  heatlquarters.  The  library  system  of  Now  York  seems  to  be  working  very  success- 
fully. 

Now  Hampshire  was  tho  first  State  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  (1895)  obliging  each 
town  to  provide  a  public  library. 

The  following  outline  gives  the 

IMPORTANT  PROVISIONS   FOR  A   STATE   LIBRARY   LAW. 

Geweral. — Purpose  of  public  library  broadly  stated,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a 
definition.  It  may  include  loan,  reference,  reading  room,  museum,  lecture,  art,  and 
allied  educational  features.  It  may  have  branches.  Mode  prescribed  for  chaugiug 
form  of  organization  of  a  library  to  conform  to  new  law.* 

£8tabli8hment  of  pubUc  libraries. — Any  political  body  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  may  establish  the  library  itself  alone,  or  conjointly  with  other  such  bodies,  by 
vote  at  any  election.  Vote  of  electors  given  for  special  tax  or  bonds  to  i>rovide 
rooms  or  grounds  and  buildings. 

Maintenance. — By  annual  rate  of  taxation  voted  by  electors  to  continue  until 
changed  by  vote. 

Management. — Wholly  in  hands  of  trustees  constituting  a  board  so  formed  as  to  be 
independent  of  party  political  control.  Appointment  by  mayor  and  contirmation 
by  council  a  good  plan  in  cities.  Membership  to  change  gradually — one  or  two  changes 
each  year.  Term  of  trustees  not  less  than  three  years.  Number  of  trustees  not 
less  than  five.  All  property  to  be  acquired,  held,  managed,  or  transferred  by  trus- 
tees. Requests  and  donations  to  the  library  to  be  held  and  managed  for  the  public 
good  by  the  trustees. 

Protection.— Peufxliies  for  theft,  mutilation,  overdetention,  and  disturbance. 

State  publications. — All  publications  of  the  State  to  bo  distributed  free  to  public 
libraries. 

State  library  commission, — A  body  to  be  at  the  head  of  public  library  interests  of  the 
State,  preferably  t-o  have  the  management  of  the  State  library  and  to  center  its 
work  in  that  institution.  The  State  university  library  might  bo  a  good  center  for 
the  work.  Members  might  be  appointed  by  governor  and  confirmed  by  senate  for  a 
term  of  five  years — one  appointment  each  year. 


'Libraries  for  scboolroouift  to  be  composed  of  reference  books,  books  for  suppleroentAiy  readiDC, 
class  duplicates,  and  books  for  teachers  should  be  provided  for  in  the  public  school  law.  School  funds 
should  be  used  and  school  authorities  should  manage  these  libraries.  The  business  of  lending  books 
for  home  use  is  better  and  more  economically  managed  by  a  public  library  organixatioa.     t 
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}Fhai  map  he  done  by  the  commission. — Give  advice  and  inBtraction  in  organization 
and  administration.  Receive  reports  from  all  public  libraries  of  tbe  State  and  ren- 
der report.  Manage  tbe  distribution  of  State  aid.  Manage  system  of  traveling 
libraries. 

Counties  orscbool  districts  may  wisb  toestabliRb  and  maintain  libraries,  and  a  law 
sbould  be  worded  as  to  allow  it.  It  is  probably  most  convenient  to  have  the  library 
year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year.  It  is  well  to  have  the  trustees  appointed 
and  the  report  of  the  library  made  at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  either  the 
spring  or  fall  elections.  The  library  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  freed  from  the  intln- 
ences  of  party  politics.  To  have  a  library  treasurer  is  probably  the  better  plan,  but 
library  money,  may  be  kept  in  the  bauds  of  the  city  or  town  treasurer  as  a  separata 
fund,  and  be  paid  out  by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees  only. 

Special  conditions  peculiar  to  each  State  often  dictate  modifications  of  any  general 
plan  for  a  State  law.  Anyone  interested  in  the  matter  for  his  own  State  could  read 
the  general  articles  upon  the  subject  and  the  various  State  laws,  and  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  best  legal  talent  to  be  obtained,  f^ame  an  act  appropriate  to  con> 
ditlous  of  his  State. 

m. 

RjCiSUME  OF  LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

Alabama  and  Arkansas  have  no  legislation  on  libraries. 

Arizona,  in  its  school  laws  passed  in  1885,  permits  school  trustees  in  townshipa 
where  there  areta  hundred  school  children  to  use  $50  of  the  school  fund  and  any 
donations  they  may  receive  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  libraries,  which 
are  to  be  free  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  to  residents  on  the  payment  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees. 

California,  in  1854,  adopted  a  district  library  law  similar  to  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1878  a  law  was  passed  modeled  after  the  Illinois  statutes  (see  statutes 
of  California).  lu  1880  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  Ion'j  and 
collect  taxes  as  in  all  other  cases  for  the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  public 
libraries  and  reading  rooms.     See  page  533  of  this  Report. 

Colorado.-^Iu  1872  Colorado  enacted  a  law  modeled  after  the  Illinois  plan,  but  the 
towns  and  cities  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  law.  In  1893  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  school  board  in  any  district  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
1  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
a  library,  to  be  open  to  the  public  under  such  rules  as  the  district  board  may  pre- 
scribe.    The  laws  now  in  force  are  given  on  page  536  of  this  Report. 

Connecticut. — In  1839  Connecticut  passed  a  school  library  law,  and  a  town  library 
law  in  1869.  The  public  library  laws  of  1875  and  1876  permit  towns  and  cities  to 
establish  libraries,  but  make  no  provision  for  their  support  by  taxation.  In  1881  a 
law  was  passed  permitting  towns  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuation, 
the  funds  thus  raised  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  public  libraries;  the  fines  for 
penal  offenses  may  also  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1893  a  law  was  passed 
making  the  State  board  of  education  a  State  library  committee.  This  committee 
has  the  entire  control  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  State.  (See  p.  321  of  tlie  Publie 
Acts  of  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  1893.)  A  full  text  of  the  law  is  given 
on  page  538  of  this  Rei>ort. 

Delaware. — The  onlj  library  legislation  in  Delaware  is  an  act  to  establish  a  State 
library. 

District  of  Colnmbia. — A  bill  authorizing  a  municipal  appropriation  for  the  snpport 
of  a  public  free  library  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Kcprescntativeson  March  9, 1896. 
This  bill  carried  an  amendment  assessing  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  Districtand 
exempting  Government  proj)erty.  On  March  11  the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  and  the  bill  was  laid  over  for  conference  of  the  two  Houses.  The  bill, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  on  page  539  of  this  Report,  became  a  law  June  3,  1896. 

Florida. — In  1895  the  legislature  of  Florida  provided  for  the  division  of  any  county 
or  counties  into  convenient  school  districts,  and  that  any  incorporated  town  or  city 
might  constitute  a  school  district,  and  that  money  might  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  text-books,  tor  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  for 
other  educational  purposes.  This  act  also  provides  that  the  school  commissioners 
may  perform  all  acts  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  county  or  district  and  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
its  citizens. 

Gcot-^ia.— This  State  has  no  general  legislation  on  the  subject  of  public  libraries. 
The  law  requires  that  "money  derived  from  fines  for  nonattendance  at  the  county 
institutes  shall  be  used  in  purchasing  teachers'  libraries  for  the  counties  in  which  the 
fines  are  collected.''    In  this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  under  the 
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connty  superintendent  of  education  a  library  in  each  county  in  the  State,  but  as  the 
law  has  but  recently  been  put  in  operation,  very  little  has  been  done  as  yet  toward  a 
collection  of  books. 

Idaho. — Idaho  has  no  direct  mandatory  legislation  as  to  public  libraries;  still  there 
is  A  permissive  act  which  gives  the  school  districts  the  right  to  make  purchases  of 
library  material  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  for  any 
one  year. 

rilinois. — In  1872  Illinois  enacted  a  law  with  minute  details  for  the  establishment, 
government,  and  management  of  public  libraries,  and  this  law  lias  been  substantially 
copied  by  many  of  the  Western  States.  It  provides  for  a  board  of  nine  directors, 
an  independent  body  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  city  council. 
This  board  has  exclusive  control  of  the  library,  with  power  to  erect  or  lease  build- 
ings, etc.  Towns  and  villages  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  public  libraries,  the 
tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  Cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  1 
mill;  cities  over  100,000  inhabitants,  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  The  full  text  of  this  law 
may  be  found  on  page  540  of  this  Report. 

Indiana. — In  1871  Indiana  passed  a  law  making  provision  for  public  libraries. 
This  law  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  concise  of  auy  legislation  up 
to  that  date.  In  1873  the  library  association  law  was  extended  so  that  the  towns  and 
cities  were  authorized  to  have  libraries.  In  1883  the  old  library  legislation  was  so 
extended  that  the  trustees  of  the  town  where  a  library  was  desired  might  levy  a  tax 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  for  the  support  of  the  same.  The  money  thus  raised  was  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  officers  of  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  library  equip- 
ment.    See  page  541  of  this  Report. 

/oira.— In  ifto  Iowa  enacted  a  district  library  law.  lu  1873  a  town  library  law, 
embodying  a  single  section,  was  enacted  authorizing  any  city  or  town  to  levy  a  tax 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library. 

Kansas. — On  February  28, 1870,  Kansas  passed  an  act  for  the  establishnrent  of  dis- 
trict school  libraries.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  usual,  and  a  free  public  library 
law  was  passed  in  1886. 

Eentuoky, — In  1875  Kentucky  adopted  a  general  library  law,  but  little  progress  was 
made  under  that  law.  A  bill  prepared  by  the  alumnae  of  the  Louisville  high  school 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  library  commission  is  now  pending  in  the 
Kentucky  legislature.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  five  com- 
missioners who  shall  serve  during  1896,  without  salaries,  and  shall  make  a  careful 
study  of  libraries  in  other  States,  extending  their  inquiries  into  organization,  niaiu; 
tenance,  legislation.  State  systems,  educational  results  of  the  work  of  libraries,  and 
any  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  modern  library  movement.  Not  later  than  .Jan- 
nary  15, 1897,  the  commission  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  governor,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  their  inquiry  and  recommending  such  plans  and  legislation  as  in 
their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State 
through  libraries.     (A  copy  of  this  bill  could  not  be  obtained. ) 

LomHana, — There  is  no  library  legislation  in  Louisiana,  except  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  State  library  and  to  library  associations.  See  library  laws,  page  546  of 
this  Report. 

Maiue. — In  1854  Maine  passed  an  act  that  provides  that  any  town  or  city  may  raise 
by  taxation  $1  on  each  ratable  poll  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library, 
and  2.5  cents  annually  thereafter  for  its  maintenance.  Under  this  law  nothing  was 
done,  from  the  fact  that  the  allowance  was  so  meager  that  without  aid  from  private 
individuals  nothing  could  be  done.  By  an  act  approved  March  21,  1893,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  town  may  establish  a  free  public  library  therein  for  the  use  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  provided  suitable  rooms  therefor,  unihr  srch  regulations  for  its 
government  as  the  inhabitants  from  time  to  time  may  prescribe.  See  library  laws, 
page  548  of  this  Report. 

Maryland. — The  Maryland  Coile,  article  77,  section  87,  provides  as  follows:  *'  For 
further  encouragement  of  education,  district  school  libraries  should  be  established  in 
each  schoolhonse  district,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  as  librarian.  For  this  purpose 
the  sum  of  $10  per  annum  is  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  board  of  county  school  com- 
miaHioners,  out  of  the  city  school  funds,  to  any  schoolhonse  district  as  library  money 
as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  district  raise  an  equal  amount  annually.''  See  library 
laws,  page  549  of  this  Report. 

Massaohuseits. — Massacnusetts  began  in  1851  with  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Maine. 
In  1859  a  larger  tax  was  allowed,  and  in  1866  a  law  was  enacted  similar  to  that  of 
New  Hampshire,  allowing  any  city  or  town  to  raise  any  sum  which  it  deemed  nec- 
essary. An  act  in  1870  **  for  the  establishment  of  districts  for  maintaining  street 
lamps,''  granting  power  to  ''maintain  street  lamps,  establish  and  maintain  libraries, 
and  maintain  sidewalks."  The  law  of  1890  provides  for  a  library  commission.  Mas- 
sachusetts seems  to  be  the  onl^  Stat-e  that  has  made  and  published  a  compilation 
of  its  library  laws.    The  historical  yalue  of  this  compilation  justifies  its  republica- 
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tioD.  On  pago  549  of  this  Report  will  be  found  tbo  library  legislation  of  Maasacha- 
setts  from  1798  to  1890. 

Michigan. — Micbigon  stands  alono  in  baving  in  the  first  constitation  of  the  State 
tbe  following  olaiiso:  ''Tbe  legtslatnro  shall  also  proyide  for  the  ostablisbment  of 
at  least  one  library  in  every  township/'  A  school-district  library  law  was  enacted 
in  1859.  This  plan  proved  a  failure,  as  it  had  done  in  all  the  other  States  which 
adopted  it.  In  1877  a  free  public  library  law,  similar  to  that  of  Illinois,  was  passed. 
In  1881  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district  in 
which  a  district  library  **  may  hereafter  bo  established,  to  vote  a  district  tax  for  the 
support  of  said  library,'^  the  tax  to  bo  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  township  and  school-district  taxes.    See  library  laws,  pago  566. 

Minnesola, — Minnesota  passed  a  district  library  law  in  1867.  In  the  same  year  a 
law  was  passed  exempting  libraries  and  their  buildings  from  taxation,  and  in  1875 
an  act  was  passed  for  their  protection.     See  library  laws,  page  568. 

Missoun. — In  1885  Missouri  passed  a  public  library  law  very  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  Illinois.  This  law  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Crunden,  of  the  St.  Lonis  Public 
Library,  and  follows  the  Illinois  law,  with  slight  variations.  The  law  regarding 
district  libraries  is  given  on  pago  568. 

Misaisaippi. — In  l892*Mississipi>i  cnact-ed  a  general  library  law  (embodied  in  the 
municipal  laws). 

Montana.— In  1883  Montana  passed  a  general  library  law,  modeled  after  the  Illinois 
plan.  It  provided  that  the  niuniripal  authorities  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city 
may  establish  a  free  put)lic  library,  and  may  levy  a  tax  for  its  support  not  exceeding 
1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  The  law  provides  that  the  question  of 
establishing  a  library  must  iirst  be  submitted  to  the  .voters  of  the  district  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

Nebraala. — In  1877  Nebraska  enacted  a  general  library  law,  also  modeled  after  the 
Illinois  plan,  but  going  more  uiiDUtely  into  details.     See  library  laws,  page  568. 

Nac  JIampahire. — As  lias  been  noted  elsewhere  the  first  free  public  library  (snp- 
portod  by  municipal  authority)  was  established  in  New  Hampshire  in  1833.  This 
State  euacted  the  first  general  free  public  library  law  in  1849.  Tbis  law  is  very  simple 
in  form,  and  its  main  features  remain  unchanged.  Any  town  may  raise  and  appro- 
priate money  for  establishing  and  maiutainiug  a  library  without  limitation  as  to 
amount  and  as  to  niauagcmcut  (tbo  money  to  bo  raised  by  ordinary  taxation).  In 
1877  an  act  .was  passed  for  the  protection  of  public  libraries,  and  in  1891  the  public 
statutes  of  New  Hampshire,  chapter  8,  sections  21  to  26,  provides  a  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  freo  public  libraries  by  the  State.     See  page  571. 

Xew  Jeraeif. — New  Jersey,  following  the  example  of  many  other  States,  has  modeled 
her  library  laws  alter  Illinois.  An  act  was  passed  in  1884  which  provides  that  upon 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  voters  at  a  special  election  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  levy  a  tax  of  one-third  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 
for  a  public  library  fund.  The  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  the  mayor,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  five  others  appointed  by  the  mayor  is  made  a 
corporate  body  to  serve  without  pay.  The  act  further  empowers  three  or  more  per- 
sons to  organize  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  free  public  library. 
See  school  library  laws,  page  572. 

Xew  Mexico, — New  Mexico,  under  an  act  of  1884  with  regard  to  mnnicipal  corpora- 
tions, allows  the  council  or  trustees  of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  to  appropriate 
money  for  a  public  library,  provided  the  annual  appropriation  shall  not  exceed  1  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation^  and  the  law  further  provides  that  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  until  the  proposition  has  been  submitted  io  a  popular  vote. 

Nevada, — So  far  as  can  be  learned,  Nevada  has  no  library  legislation  of  any  kind. 

New  Torli. — As  has  been  noted  fully  elsewhere.  New  York  passed  a  district  public 
library  law  in  1835.  In  1838  the  general  assembly  appropriated  $55,000  annually 
for  the  support  of  these  libraries.  As  elsewhere,  however,  these  district  libr:u'ies 
proved  a  failure.  Under  a  proviMion  of  the  school  law  in  1847,  there  were  a  numl.er 
of  free  libraries  supported  indirectly  by  taxation.  In  1872  a  public  library  law  was 
passed  providing  that  upon  the  written  petition  of  the  majority  of  all  the  taxable 
inhabitants  of  any  village,  town,  or  city,  its  common  council,  board  of  trustees, 
or  town  auditors,  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  library,  each  qualified 
voter  being  required  to  pay  $1  for  the  foundation,  and  50  cents  annually  thereafter 
for  its  maintenance.  In  1885  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  include  public  reading 
rooms  with  or  without  libraries.  It  is  not  known  that  a  single  library  was  estab- 
lished under  tbis  law.  In  1886  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  free 
circulating  libraries  in  the  cities.  On  May  13,  1887,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
libraries  in  towns  and  cities  of  less  than  30,000  inhabitants.  In  1892,  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  common  school  and  public  libraries  was  passed  and  approved  by 
the  governor  on  May  14.     See  library  laws,  page  572. 

North  Carolina, — This  State  has  no  recent  legislation  other  than  that  pertaining  to 
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tbe  Stato  library.  On  pago  576  will  bo  found  tbo  laws  in  fnll,  beginning  in  1715,  and 
inclnding  all  logislation  in  regard  to  libraries. 

liarth  Dakota, — In  1890  the  legislature  of  Nortb  Dakota  passed  a  law  for  tbo  cstab- 
lisbment  and  maintenance  of  a  law  library  for  the  State  University.  In  1891  a  law 
was  passed  for  tbe  purcbase  of  reference  and  pedagogical  books  for  a  Stato  cduca- 
tiousbl  library  in  tbo  office  of  tbe  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  tbe  same 
year  a  law  was  passed  for  the  establisbment  of  district  scbool  board  libraries.  For 
library  laws,  seo  page  584. 

Ohio, — Tbe  first  public  library  laws  in  Obio  were  passed  in  1867.  Otber  laws  were 
enacted  in  1873  and  1875.  Under  tbo  scbool  library  law  of  185S  tbe  State  bad  an 
experience  similar  to  tbat  of  New  York,  and  in  1868  it  was  a  question  Avbat  to  do 
witb  tbo  books  of  tbo  scbool  libraries  of  tbe  State.  Tbo  x)resent  free  publiclibrary 
law  autborizcs  towns  and  cities  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  tbe  establisbment  and 
maintenance  of  libraries.  Tbe  law  further  provides  tbat  in  cities  of  20^000  inhabi- 
tants and  over,  tbe  board  of  education  may  appoint  a  library  commission  of  three 
wbo  sball  Jiavo  entire  control  of  tbe  library,  its  administration,  appointment  of 
officerH,  etc.,  and  even  tbe  levying  of  taxes  for  tbe  support  and  increase  of  tbo 
library,  but  tbis  commission  is  amenable  to  tbe  board  of  education.  See  library 
laws,  page  585. 

OiY|7on.— Tbo  only  information  obtained  from  tbis  State  is  tbo  following  regarding 
scbool  libraries,  taken  from  tbo  scbool  laws  of  1893: 

"Section  37a.  Tbo  directors  of  scbool  districts  aro  hereby  allowed  to  purchase 
from  time  to  time,  with  tbo  common  school  fund  for  tbeir  districts,  such  books  of 
reference  and  apparatus  as  the  interests  of  tbe  school  demand;  and  the  books  of 
reference  and  apparatus  Bballbekept  at  the  schoolbouso  during  each  term  of  scbool, 
for  tbe  use  of  tho  teachers  and  pupils:  Providcdf  Tbat  tbe  yearly  expenditures 
therefor  shall  not  exceed  $50  in  districts  receiving  $500  or  over  from  the  common 
school  fund,  and  10  per  centum  thereof  in  districts  receiving  less  than  $500 
therefrom." 

'^Pennsylvania,— Veunsjlyania  has  a  district  library  law  passed  in  1864,  and  a  gen- 
eral library  law  for  the  incorporation  of  library  associations  was  passed  in  1874.  A 
law  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  all  taxes  on  dogs  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  pnblio  libraries  now  organized,  provided  tbe  library  com- 
pany shall  provide  and  maintain  a  free  reading  room  for  tbe  town,  city,  or  borough 
where  established.    See  library  laws,  page  587. 

Rhode  Island. — In  1867  Rhode  Island  gave  tho  towns  power  to  establish  public 
libraries,  and  in  1869  a  law  was  passed  ompowering  two  towns  to  combine  and  form 
a  library  jointly.  In  1875  a  free  public  library  law  was  passed.  Any  town  or  city 
may  levy  a  tax  of  2^^  mills  on  tuo  dollar  of  valuation  for  tbo  establisbment  of  a 
library,  and  two- tenths  of  a  mill  annually  thereafter  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  same. 

South  Carolina. — On  November  16, 1700,  tho  legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  look- 
ing to  tho  preservation  of  tho  library  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  founder  of 
tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  There  has  been  no 
otber  legislation,  except  for  tho  State  library. 

Tennessee, — There  is  no  legislation  in  tbis  State  regarding  public  libraries.  There 
arc  in  Tennessee,  as  in  a  nimiber  of  other  States,  general  acts  for  the  incorporation 
and  protection  of  libraries. 

Texas. — Texas  enacted  a  law  in  1874  which  provides  that  any  incorporated  town  or 
city  may  establish  a  free  public  library  and  may  make  such  regulations  and  grant 
such  parts  of  its  revenues  for  tho  maintenance  and  iucreaso  thereof  as  the  municipal 
government  of  the  town  may  determine. 

Vtah.— On  March  9,  1896,  the  legislature  of  Utah  passed  a  bill  which  provides  that 
tho  common  council  of  a  city  or  town  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  public  libraries.     Seo  i^ago  590  for  legislation  in  full. 

Vermont. — In  1865  Vermont  established  a  law  similar  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  1867  modeled  a  law  after  tbat  of  Maine.  It  provides  50  cents  per  poll  annually 
for  tho  maintenance  of  the  library.  In  1869  a  library -a?.sociation  law  was  passed. 
In  1884  tbo  general  library  law  was  amended  by  raising  the  legal  limit  of  expenditure 
from  $1  to  $3  per  poll  for  the  establishment  ot*  a  library,  leaving  tho  tax  i)er  poll  at 
50  cents  thereafter  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  same.  On  November  9,  1894,  a  law 
was  passed  creating  a  library  commission.     Section  1  of  that  act  reads  as  follows: 

**Tho  governor  shall  appoint  five  persons,  residents  of  the  Stato,  who  sball  consti- 
tute a  board  of  library  commissioners.  Tho  governor  shall  designate  tho  chairman 
thereof.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  bo  appointed  for  the  terra  of  five  years, 
one  for  four  years,  ono  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  ono  for  one  year,  and 
thereafter  tho  term  of  office  of  the  commissioners  sball  be  five  years.  All  vacancies 
of  said  board,  whether  occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  governor." 

Washington, — So  far  as  learned,  there  has  been  no  general  library  legislation  in 
Washington.  ^  I 
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Hesi  Virginia. — Nothing  rejwrted  from  this  State. 

IVisconain. — In  1868  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  permitting  towns  and  cities  to  raise 
hy  taxation  annually  $150  for  the  purchase  of  books.  In  1872  a  law  was  enacted 
similar  to  that  of  Illinois,  by  which  towns  and  cities  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  estnbliBhment  and  support  of  free  public  libraries. 
In  1876  an  excellent  law,  prepared  by  the  American  Library  Association,  was  passec 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  libraries  in  towns  and  villages.  The 
substance  of  the  law  is  as  follows: 

''The  common  council  of  every  city  not  exceeding  in  population  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  villai^e  board,  or  board  of  trustees,  of  every  village,  and  the  town 
board  of  every  town  containing  over  2,000  inhabitants,  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  and  for  such  purposes  may 
annually  levy,  and  cause  to  be  collected  as  other  general  taxes  are  collected,  a  tax 
not  exceeding  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  of  such  city,  town,  or  vil- 
laj?e,  or  may  set  aside  and  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  money 
received  in  any  year  for  license  issued  for  vending  or  dealing  in  spirituous,  vinous, 
or  fermented  iiqiiors,  to  constitute  a  library  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  kept  by  the 
treasurer  separate  and  apart  from  other  money  of  the  city,  town,  or  village*  and 
to  bo  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes :  Provided,  That  no  tax  shall  be  levied  with- 
out the  same  first  be  snbmitte<l  to  a  vote  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  such  election  iu  such  city,  town,  or  village  on  such  question,'* " 

For  tho  government  of  such  free  public  libraries  the  law  provides  for  a  board  of 
nine  directors  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  president  ot'  the  t^wn  council,  or 
chairman  of  village  trustees,  and  approved  by  the  general  council  of  the  city  or  town, 
the  said  directors  to  serve  without  compensation.  The  law  of  1895,  appointing  a 
library  commission,  will  be  found  on  page  596. 

Wi/omiuff. — The  public  library  law  of  Wyoming,  as  it  appears  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  1887,  reads  as  follows: 

*'  Section  684.  Wheu  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  have  received  proper 
and  sufficient  guarantees,  whether  in  the  form  of  conveyances  or  bonds  of  citizens, 
or  associations  or  corporationn,  tbnt  a  suitable  place  shall  be  permanently  furnished 
for  the  ]>rotection  and  use  of  a  public  library,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  own 
action,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Kection  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  levy  annually  a 
tax  of  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mill  nor  more  than  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar on  all  taxable  property  in  the  county  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  public  library  to  be  located  at  the  county  seat  of  such  couutj." 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  county  commissioners  may  appoint  three  trustees  to 
constitute  a  library  board,  the  Kaiuo  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  organization  and 
management  of  the'  library.  Tbe  law  further  provides  that  no  part  of  the  library 
fund  shall  be  ox])ended  for  sectarian  or  professional  books,  and  that  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  said  fund  shall  be  expended  for  works  of  fiction,  but  that  the  books 
purchased  ** shall  be  of  a  kind  best  suited  to  inform  the  mind  and  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  reader."    For  library  laws  of  the  .State,  see  page  597. 
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IV- 

STATE  LIBRARY  LAWS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  library  laws  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories.  The  success  of  this  effort  may  be  judged  from  what  appears  in  the 
pages  which  follow.  This  effort,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  States 
which  heretofore  have  taken  no  action  witli  rei^ard  to  library  legislation.    The 
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information  from  many  of  the  States  is  fragmentary  and  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
bnt  it  18  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  other  States  it  appears  that  the  library  laws 
have  never  been  compiled,  so  that  it  would  require  an  extensive  search  to  ascertain 
what  laws  regarding  public  libraries  have  been  enacted. 

Massachusetts  seems  to  be  the  only  State  that  has  published  a  compilation  of  her 
library  laws.  This  compilation  is  of  great  historical  value,  and  is  given  in  full  as  a 
sample  for  other  States  desiring  to  make  a  compilation  of  their  library  laws.  The 
laws  of  North  Carolina  are  given  at  great  length,  as  much  on  account  of  their 
qnaintness  as  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  State. 

The  more  recent  public  library  laws  of,  several  of  the  States  are  given  as  samples 
for  other  States  that  may  be  contemplating  the  establishment  of  public  libraries. 
It  may  also  be  seen  from  this  compilation  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  several 
States  regarding  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 

The  courtesy  of  the  various  State  officials  who  have  so  kindly  and  promptly  replied 
to  letters  of  inquiry  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

ARIZONA. 

[SecUotia  05  and  96  of  the  eobool  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  as  approved  March  10,  1887,  and 
amended  by  the  sixteenth  legislative  assembly.] 

Section  95.  Boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities  and  in  districts  containing  one 
hnndred  or  more  census  children  may  n.se  the  school  fund,  together  with  such  moneys 
as  may  be' added  thereto  by  donation,  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries: 
Provided^  That  the  amount  so  expended  from  the  school  fund  m  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  hfty  dollars :  And  provided  further^  That  no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  by  the 
county  school  superintendent  on  the  order  of  any  board  of  trustees  m  payment  for 
any  books  unlesn  such  order  is  accompanied  by  an  itemized  bill  showing  the  books 
and  the  price  of  each  in  payment  for  which  the  order  is  drawn. 

Sec.  9t).  Libraries  are  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  must  be 
kept,  when  practicable,  in  the  schoolhouses.  The  libraries  shall  be  free  to  all  pupils 
of  a  suitable  age  belonging  to  the  school,  and  any  resident  of  a  district  may  become 
entitled  to  its  privileges  by  the  payment  of  such  annual  or  monthly  fee  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  tne  trustees.  The  trustees  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  proper 
care  and  preservation  of  the  library,  and  they  shall  report  to  the  county  school 
superintendent,  when  re(^uired,  all  library  statistics  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  that  purpose. 

CALIFORNIA. 

STATE.  LIBRARY. 

Section  2292.  The  State  library  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention  assembled,  and 
holding  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  yea-s. 

Sec.  2293.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  are  as  follows; 

1.  To  make  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  their  government 
and  for  the  government  of  the  library. 

2.  To  appoint  a  librarian. 

3.  Whenever  necessary,  to  authorize  the  librarian  to  appoint  an  Md<Utional  deputy. 

4.  To  sell  or  exchange  duplicate  copies  of  books. 

5.  To  keep  in  order  and  repair  the  books  and  property  in  the  library. 

6.  To  draw  from  the  State  treasury  at  any  time  all  moneys  therein  belonging  To  the 
library  fund. 

7.  To  report  to  the  governor  biennially  a  statement  of  their  transactions. 

Sfec.  2294.  The  librarian  hobis  bis  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  trustees. 
Sec  2295.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  librarian : 

1.  To  be  in  attendance  at  the  library  during  office  hours. 

2.  To  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

3.  To  purchase  books,  maps,  engravings,  paintings,  and  furniture  for  the  library. 

4.  To  number  and  stamp  all  books  and  maps  belonging  to  the  library,  and  to  keep 
a  catalogue  thereof. 

5.  To  have  bound  all  books  and  papers  that  require  binding. 

6.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  books  and  property  added  to  library,  and  of  the  cost 
thereof. 

7.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  books  taken  from  the  library. 

8.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange  of  books, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  secretary  of  state  snch  numbers  of  all  State  publications  as 
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may  bo  safficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  tho  system  ostablialied.  [Approred  Hank 
aO:  in  effect  Jaly  6, 1874.] 

bKC  2296.  Books  may  be  taken  from  tho  library  by  the  members  of  thoiegialatim 
during  the  sessions  thereof,  and  by  other  State  officers  at  any  time. 

Sec.  2297.  Books  taken  by  members  of  the  legislature  moat  be  retomed  at  the 
oloso  of  the  BOBsion:  and  before  the  controller  draws  his  warrant  in  iaTor  of  any 
member  of  the  legislature  for  his  last  week's  salary  ho  most  be  eattsfied  that  m»xm 
member  has  returned  all  books  taken  by  him  and  paid  for  any  injuries  thereto. 

Skc.  2298.  The  controller,  if  notitied  by  the  librarian  that  an  v  officer  has  failed  ts 
return  books  taken  by  him  within  tho  time  prescribed  by  the  rules,  and  after  (tomaad 
made,  must  not  draw  hie  warrant  for  the  salary  of  such  officer  until  the  retom  is 
mado  or  three  times  tho  value  of  the  books,  or  of  any  injury  thereto,  lias  been  paid 
to  tho  librarian. 

Sec.  2299.  Every  person  who  injures  or  fails  to  return  any  book  taken  is  liable  to 
thp  librarian  in  three  times  tho  value  thereof. 

Si:c.  2300.  The  State  library  fund  consists  of  the  fees  collected  and  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  surveyor-general.  [Approved  March  30; 
in  oftect  July  6,  1874.] 

Sec.  2301.  During  the  session  of  tho  legislature  and  of  the  supremo  court  the 
library  must  bo  kept  open  every  day  from  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  until  nine  o'clock  p.  m., 
and  at  other  times,  during  such  hours  as  the  tmstecs  may  direct. 

Sec.  2302.  Tho  annual  salary  of  tho  librarian  is  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2303.  The  annual  salary  of  each  deputy  is  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2304.  The  librarian  must  execute  an  official  bond  in  the  sum  of  throe  tho«- 
•and  dollars. 

Sec.  2305.  This  chapter  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

FREE   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

Chapter  CXXVI. 

AN  ACT  to  cstabllsli  frco  libraries  auiI  reading  rooms. 

(ApproTcd  April  26, 1880.) 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  reprcstnted  in  senate  and  aesemhly,  do  tmaei  m» 
foUotvs ; 

Sectiox  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  cities  of  this  State  are  classified  as  follows: 

1    Cities  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  population. 

2.  Cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population. 

.Si:c.  2.  The  munifipal  authorities  of  any  incorporated  city  of  this  State  are  author- 
ized and  empowered,  by  a  resolution  duly  passecl  for  that  purpose,  to  levy  and  collect 
as  in  other  cases  annually,  a  tax  not  to  exc<;ed  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  such  city  free  public  libraries  and  reading  reooM 
and  purchasing  such  books  Journals,  and  other  publications,  purchasing  and  leasing 
suoh  real  and  personal  property,  and  erecting  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor. 

Sec  3.  All  money  and  revenue  paid,  collected,  or  received  by  authority  of  anything 
herein  contained,  whether  by  taxation,  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  shall  belong 
to  and  be  known  and  designated  as  the  **  Library  fund/^  and  shall  be  paid  into  the 

S roper  city  treasury,  and  tnere  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other  funds,  and  be 
rawn  therefrom  as  hereinafter  x'rovided^  but  only  to  be  used  and  applied  to  tho 
purposes  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  4.  All  i»roperty,  real  and  x^ersonal,  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  bequest^ 
or  otherwise,  under  the  iirovinioiis  of  or  lor  any  }Hirpo{>e  authorized  by  this  act,  Hhall 
vest,  be,  and  remain  in  tho  proper  city,  and  may  be  protectetl,  defended,  and  sued  "for 
by  action  at  law,  or  otherwise,  in  the  name  of  such  city  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  5.  Ill  a  city  of  less  than  one  hundre<l  thousand  population  five  trustees  Mhall 
be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  other  town  officers  are 
elected.  They  shall  hold  office  tho  siune  length  of  time  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  In  a  city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population  the  mayor  or  chief 
executive  officer,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  and  eleven  citizens  thereol,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  this  State,  shall  constitute  the  first  board  of  trustees 
of  any  library  or  reading  room  established  or  acquired  in  such  city  under  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  office  of  trustee  shall  be  honorary,  without  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion, and  shall  continue  during  good  behavior;  but  for  good  cause  a  trustee  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  proceedings  in  the  supremo  court  in  behalf  of  the  proper  city 
in  manner  i^rovided  for  the  removal  from  office  of  other  city  officers. 

Sec.  8.  Ihe  trustees  of  any  library  or  reading  room  established^or  aoquired  by 
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^athority  of  this  act  sball  take  cbnrgo  of  the  same  and  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  thereunto  belonging,  or  that  may  be  acquired  by  loan,  purchase,  cift,  devise, 
or  otherwise.  They  shall  meet  for  business  purposes  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  at  such  other  times  ns  they  may  appoint,  at  a  place  to  bo  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  majority  of  all  their  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. They  may  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  president  of  tlio  board,  and 
may  elect  a  librarian.  They  shall  also  elect  a  secretary,  -who  shall  keep  a  full  state- 
ment and  account  of  all  property,  money,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  and  a  record  and 
full  minutes  in  writinpf  of  all  their  proceedings.  The  secretary  may  certify  to  such 
proceedings  or  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  under  his  hand,  verified  by  an  official  seal 
adopted  and  provided  by  the  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  Such  trustees  by  a  majority  voto  of  all  their  members,  to  bo  recorded  in  the 
minutes  with  the  ayes  and  noes  at  length,  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  and  enforce  all  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration, government,  and  protection  of  such  library  and  reading  room,  and  all 
property  belonging  thereto,  or  that  may  bo  loaned,  devised,  bequeathed,  or  donated 
to  the  same. 

2.  To  exercise  and  administer  any  trust  declared  or  created  for  such  library  or 
reading  room,  and  to  provide  memorial  tablets  and  niches  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  those  persons  who  may  make  valuable  donations  thereto. 

3.  To  remove  any  trustee  who  may  neglect  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  who  may  absent  himself  from  such  meetings,  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  board,  from  the  i^tskto  for  three  consecutive  months;  and  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  from  any  cause  occur  in  the  board. 

4.  To  define  the  powers  and  describe  the  duties  of  any  and  all  officers,  determine 
the  nnmbet  and  elect  all  necessary  subordinate  officers  and  assistants,  and  at  their 
pleasure  remove  any  officer  or  assistant. 

6.  To  purchase  necessary  books,  journals,  publications,  and  other  personal 
property. 

C.  To  order  the  drawing  and  payment,  upon  properly  authenticated  vouchers, 
duly  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary,  of  money  from  out  of  the  library  fund 
for  any  liability  or  expenditure  herein  authorized;  and  generally  to  do  all  that  may 
bo  necessary  to  fully  carry  into  effect  tho  provisions  of  this  act. 

7.  To  fix  tho  salaries  of  tho  librarian,  secretary,  and  other  subordinate  officers  and 
assistants,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  legislative  or  other 
proper  authority  of  tho  proper  city,  expressed  by  resolution  duly  passed,  to  purchase 
saiu  real  estate,  erect  and  equip  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  library 
and  reading  room. 

Sec.  10.  The  orders  and  demands  of  the  trustees  of  any  such  library  or  reading 
room  of  any  city,  when  duly  made  and  authenticated  as  above  provided,  shall  be 
verified  and  audited  by  the  auditing  officer,  and  paid  by  tho  treasurer  of  such  city 
out  of  the  library  fund  properly  belonging  thereto,  of  which  full  entry  and  record 
shall  bo  kept  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  11.  The  trustees  of  such  library  or  reading  room  on  or  before  tho  first  Monday 
of  July  of  each  year  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
their  city,  giving  the  condition  of  their  trust,  with  full  statements  of  all  property 
and  money  received,  whence  derived,  how  used  and  expended;  tho  number  of  books,* 
journals,  and  other  publications  on  hand,  the  number  added  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
otherwise  during  each  year,  tho  number  lost  or  missing,  the  number  and  character 
of  those  loaned,  and  such  other  statistics,  information,  and  suggestions  as  may  bo 
of  general  interest.  A  financial  report  sliowing  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
money  shall  also  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  tho  board  of  trustees,  duly  verified  by 
his  oath. 

Sec.  12.  Tho  proper  municipal  authorities  of  any  city  wherein  a  public  library  or 
reading  room  may  bo  established  shall  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tho  same  and  all  property  thereto  belonging,  and  for  imposing  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  committing  injury  to  such  library  or  reading  room,  or 
tho  property  or  books  thereof,  or  for  failure  to  return  any  book  or  other  property 
belonging  thereto.  They  shall  also  have  power,  by  a  resolution  duly  passed  for  such 
[>urpose,  to  grant,  donate,  or  authorize  tho  use  of,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
land,  square,  or  real  estate  belonging  to  such  city  or  town,  or  dedicated  to  public  use 
therein,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintainfng  a  building  to  be  used  only  for 
a  public  library  and  reading  room,  as  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  13.  The  words  *^city  or  cities"  wherever  used  in  this  act  are  iutended  to  and 
shall  includo  all  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  and  cities  and  counties  with  consoli- 
dated government,  and  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

Sec.  14.  An  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,''  approved  March  the  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  is  hereby  repealed.  All  libraries  and  reading  rooms  heretofore  established  by 
anthority  of  the  last-mentioned  act  in  any  city  or  town,  or  city  and  county,  and  all 
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property,  real  and  personal,  thereto  belonging,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  chargeL 
custody,  and  administration  of  surh  trustees  as  may  be  continued  or  appointed 
therein  respectively  under  the  ]>rovisious  of  this  act,  with  like  powers  and  liabilities 
as  if  such  library  had  been  established  under  this  act. 

8ec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  tho  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty.     [Code  of  California,  p.  126.] 

COLORADO. 
[From  Pubhc  Library  Handbook,  Denver,  Colo.] 

Colorado's  library  law  is  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Statutes  and  parte 
of  statutes  passed  at  diflPerent  times  seem  in  part  to  contradict  and  in  part  to  dupli- 
cate oue  another.  Just  what  may  and  may  not  be  doue  under  tho  existing  taws  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  determine  except  through  judicial  iuterpretation. 
The  following  digest  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  making  it  plain  that  our  present 
library  law  is  very  obscure. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  public  libraries  is  declared  to  be  a 
proper  object  of  municipal  expenditure.  The  trustees  of  any  city  or  incorporated 
town  may  appropriate  money  for  a  public  library  if  at  a  previous  election  a  majoritj 
of  the  people  have  voted  in  favor  of  such  action:  Provided^  No  such  appropriation 
shall  exceed  one  mill  upon  the  dollar.  Every  citv  or  incorporated  town  in  which 
such  a  library  shall  bo  maintained  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  laws. 
Journals,  and  all  other  works  published  by  the  authority  of  the  State  after  the 
establishmeut  of  snch  a  library,  for  the  use  of  such  library,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  is  authorized  to  furnish  the  same  from  year  to  year  to  such  city  or  incorporated 
town.     (Mills's  Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  4403,  par.  76.) 

The  clear  proceeds  of  certain  iineH  and  penalties  may  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  public  library.     (Mills,  2815.) 

The  council  or  Irnstces  of  any  city  or  town  may,  if  they  see  fit,  apply  any  part 
of  tho  clear  jiroceeds  of  certain  tines  in  aid  of  auy  library  association  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public*  Provided,  Such  library  association  give  the  council  or  trustees  such  rep- 
resentation in  its  bt>ard  of  management  as  the  latter  may  ask.     (Mills,  2821.) 

The  city  council  of  any  incorporated  city  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public 
library  and  reading  room,  and  may  levy  a  tax  for  such  purpose  of  not  to  exceed  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  annually  ;  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  thia 
tax  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  oue  mill  on  a  dollar  annually.  (Sess.  Laws,  1893, 
Chap.  CXV,  sec.  1.) 

When  auy  city  has  established  a  library  under  the  foregoing  section,  the  mayor 
shall  appoint  six  ]»er8ous,  who,  together  with  the  mayor,  shall  constitute  the  library 
board.  The  appointments  must  be  approved  by  the  city  council.  (Sess.  Laws,  1893, 
Chap.  CXV,  sec.  2.) 

One-half  of  these  directors  hold  office  for  one  year  and  one-half  for  two  years 
from  tho  lirst  of  July  following  their  appointment.*  The  mayor  shall  annually  there- 
after appoint  three  directors,  and  shall  fill  all  vacancies.  Auy  director  may  be 
removed  by  the  mayor  and  council  for  cause.  (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sees.  3 
and  4.) 

No  directors  shall  receive  compensation.     (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  4.) 

Each  director  shall  give  a  bond  of  five  hundred  dollars.     (Mills,  2819.) 

The  mayor  is  president  ot  tlio  board.  The  board  elects  other  ofiUcers,  and  makes 
rules  and  by-lawK,  has  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  money,  and  the 
management  of  all  grounds,  buildings,  rooms,  etc.,  owned,  leased,  or  set  apart  for 
library  purposes.  The  library  fun<l  must  bo  deposited  in  the  city  treasury.  The 
board  has  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian  aud  assistants  and  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation.    (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  5.) 

All  libraries  establinhed  under  this  act  shall  be  forever  free.  The  board  may 
exclude  any  person  who  wilfully  violates  the  library  rules.  The  use  of  the  library 
may  be  extended  to  persons  residing  outside  of  the  city,  but  within  the  State. 
(Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  6.) 

The  board  of  directors  must  make  an  annual  report  to  the  city  council.  (Sess. 
Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  7.) 

The  city  council  of  any  city  has  j)ower  to  pass  ordinances  imposing  suitable  penal- 
ties for  the  punishment  of  persons  injuring  any  book  or  other  property  of  the  library, 
or  for  the  failure  to  return  books  borrowed.     (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  8. ) 

Any  person  may  make  any  gift,  donation,  etc.,  to  the  library,  by  vesting  the  title 
of  the  same  in  the  library  board,  as  special  trustees.  (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV, 
sec.  9.) 

If  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  incorporated  town  present  a  petition  asking  that  an 
annual  tax  be  levied  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  library,  and  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  vote  in  favor  of  such  action  at  the  next  annoal  election   tb*  ♦"t^ 
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mentioned  in  the  petition  siiall  be  collected  and  known  as  the  '^ library  fund/'  Such 
tax  shall  sease  whenever  the  majority  of  legal  voters  so  determine.  (Sess.  Laws, 
1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  10.) 

At  the  next  regular  election  after  any  town  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free 
public  library,  a  board  of  six  directors  shall  be  elected,  one-half  to  servo  one  year 
and  one-half  to  serve  two  years.  The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred on  the  library  board  in  a  city.     (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  11) 

The  board  of  any  school  district  may  order  a  levy  of  not  to  exceed  one- tenth  of 
one  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  library  which  shall  be  open  to  the  public.     (Mills,  4032.) 

Any  library  asHociation  can  sell  or  lea^e  its  property  in  any  manner  it  may  desire 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  any  public  library  upon  tho  vote  of  the  ma^iority  of  its 
subscribers  or  stockholders.     (Sess.  Lajvs,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sees.  12  and  13.) 

Public  libraries  are  exempt  from  taxation.  (MiUb,  3766;  constitution  of  Colorado, 
Art.  X,  sec.  4.) 

The  State  librarian  is  directed  to  tu^  over  to  the  librarian  of  any  free  public 
library  in  this  State,  if  desired  for  public  use  therein,  and  to  take  the  receipt  of  such 
librarian  therefor,  one  copy  of  each  and  every  such  book,  pamphlet,  or  periodical 
published  by  tho  State  as  can  be  spared,  now  on  hand,  or  which  shall  be  published 
by  the  State  from  time  to  time  hereafter.    (Mills,  2822.) 

THE   STATE  LIBRARY. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  ex  officio  librarian  for  the  State. 
The  State  library  is  open  to  the  public  from  ten  a.  m.  to  twelve  m.,aud  from  two 
p.  m.  to  four  p.  m.  each  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.     (Mills,  2802.  l 

The  librarian  has  charge  of  all  books,  etc.,  and  keeps  a  regular  file  of  all  such  State 
newspapers  as  may  be  donated.     (Mills,  2803.) 

He  may  employ  an  assistant  librarian  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  State  library, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  librarian  or  by  law.  The 
salary  of  the  assistant  librarian  is  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.     (Mills,  3979.) 

All  books  sent  by  other  States  are  received  and  properly  labeled  «nd  arranged  by 
the  librarian.     (Mills,  2804. ) 

Receipt  of  each  book,  etc.,  is  acknowledged  and  a  record  kept.     (Mills,  2805.) 

The  librarian  makes  rules  and  regulations.     (Mills,  2806.) 

Statutes,  journals,  legislative  documents,  and  other  books  are  to  bo  exchanged  with 
other  legislative  bodies  and  State  libraries  as  the  librarian  deems  proper.  (Mills, 
2807.) 

All  persons  are  permitted  to  visit  the  library,  examine  and  read  the  books  therein, 
and  may  take  out  any  book  and  retain  the  same  three  weeks  on  depositing  with  the 
librarian,  to  insure  its  safe  return,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the 
book.  State  and  county  officers  have  free  access  to  the  library,  but  they  may  not 
obtain  books  for  persons  not  engaged  in  public  work.     (Mills,  2808.) 

The  State  librarian  makes  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  general  assembly. 
(Mills,  2809.) 

The  librarian  must  file  a  bond.     (Mills,  2814.) 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  qualified  electors  of  any  district  of  the  third  class,  when  assembled  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting,  may  order  a  sufficient  levy  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  to  procure  libraries  for  the  schools.  (Mills,  4027.  See  also  p.  159,  Mills, 
4032.) 

[Section  87  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  as  Amended  to  date,  1893.] 

Section  67.  On  or  before  the  day  designated  by  law  for  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  to  levy  the  requisite  taxes  for  the  then  ensuing  year,  the  school  board  in 
each  aistrict  shall  certifvto  the  county  commissioners  the  number  of  mills  per  dollar 
which  it  is  necessary  to  levy  on  the  takable  property  of  the  district  to  raise  a  special 
fund  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  section  fifty-one  of  this  chapter,  and  tbe 
county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  levied  at  the  same  tiuie  that  other 
taxes  are  levied,  and  the  amount  of  such  special  tax  which  shall  be  assessed  to  each 
taxpayer  of  such  district  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  column  of  tho  tax  book,  which 
shall  be  headed  ** Special  school  tax:"  Providedf  That  a  school  board  of  a  district 
of  the  third  class  shall  not  certify,  as  above,  to  a  higher  rate  than  fifteen  mills  ])or 
dollar.  There  shall  also  be  a  column  in  said  tax  book  in  which  shall  be  designated 
the  number  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  property  is  listed.  This  tax  shall  be 
collected  in  cash  only,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  district  jis  fast  as  col- 
lected, and  the  amontit  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  district  shall  bo  reported  to  tlie 
secretary  of  such  district  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  shall  be  subUi^t  to  the  order 
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of  tlio  district  board.  It  is  hereby  raado  tlio  duty  of  the  con nty  assessor  and  county 
treasurer  to  so  arrange  their  tax  schedules  and  books  as  to  conform  to  the  above 
provisions:  Provided,  That  the  county  assessor  shall  list  all  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  in  the  school  district  in  which  the  same  may  be  on  the  first  day  of  May: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  boaid  of  any  district  may  order  the  levy  of  not  to 
exceed  one-tenth  of  one  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  the 

Surchase  of  books  for  a  library,  to  bo  open  to  the  public,  under  such  mles  as  the 
istrict  board  may  deem  needful  for  the  proper  care  of  the  said  library. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Below  will  be  found  the  law  relating  to  libraries  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  1893,  and  found  on  page  321  of  the  Public  Acts: 

Section  1.  Any  town,  borough,  or  city  may  establish  a  public  library,  the  use  of 
which,  under  proper  regulations,  shall  ly  free  to  its  inhabitants.  Any  town, 
borough,  or  city  may  expend  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
and  furnish  suitable  rooms  or  a  suitable  building  for  the  library  so  established,  or 
for  a  previously  existing  public  library,  the  nse  of  which  is  free  to  its  inhabitants. 

Sec.  2.  Any  town,  borough,  or  city  may  annually  expend  such  sum  of  money  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  increase  of  a  public  library 
within  its  limits  whose  use  is  free  to  its  inhabitants.  Any  town  shall  have  power 
at  any  meeting,  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  to  fix  by  a  proper  by-law  the  amount 
which  shall  bo  annually  expended  for  tho  public  library  therein.  The  treasurer  of 
such  town  shall  thereaiter  annually  pay  upon  the  order  of  the  oflScer  designated  by 
the  directors  or  trustees  managing  its  public  library  the  bills  incurred  for  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  said  library,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  tho  sum  speci- 
fied in  said  by-law.  The  town  clerk  may  deposit  in  a  public  library  within  his 
town  any  books  other  than  records  placed  by  law  or  otherwise  in  his  custody. 

Sec.  3.  Any  town,  borough,  or  city  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage  any  demise, 
bequest,  or  donation  for  tho  establishment,  increase  or  maintenanco  of  a  public 
library  within  its  limits. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  lawful  provision  for  tho  management  of  a 
public  library  in  any  town  or  borough,  the  said  town  or  borough  shall  elect  a  board 
of  directors  who  shall  manage  said  public  library.  Said  board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State  for  its  own  government 
and  may  adopt  rules  controlling  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  administration  of  its 
affairs.  Said  board  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  expend,  according  to  its  best 
judgment,  all  money  appropriated  by  the  town  or  borough  for  the  library,  and  shall 
nave  control  of  tho  grounds,  buildings,  and  rooms  used  for  the  purposes  of  tho 
library. 

Sec"  5.  Tho  first  election  of  directors  may  take  place  at  any  meeting  of  the  town 
or  borough  called  for  that  purpose.  It  shall  first  be  determined  by  a  by-law  of  tho 
town  to  bo  adopted  at  this  meeting  what  tho  number  of  directors*  constituting  said 
"•  oard  shall  bo,  such  number  to  be  in  all  cases  one  divisible  by  three.  One-third 
of  this  number  shall  then  bo  elected  to  hold  oflice  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
one-third  until  tho  second  annual  meeting,  and  tho  remaining  one-third  until  tho 
third  annual  meeting  thereafter.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  town  or  borough, 
one-third  of  the  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 

Sec.  C.  No  director  of  a  public  library  elected  as  abovo  provided  shall  receivo 
compensation  for  any  services  rendered  as  director. 

Sec.  7.  Tho  State  board  of  education  shall  annually  appoint  five  persons  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee. 

Skc.  8.  No  member  of  said  library  committee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services  as  such  member,  but  the  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  fivo 
hundred  dollars  annually  for  clerical  assistance  and  incidental  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  9.  The  librarian  or  director  of  any  public  library  and  the  teachers  of  any 
public  school  may  ask  said  committee  for  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  books,  the  cataloguing  of  books  and  any  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  maintenanco  or  administration  of  tho  library,  and  the  committee  shall 
give  advice  and  assistanco  in  regard  to  said  matters  so  far  as  it  shall  find  it  practica- 
ble to  do  so.  Tho  committee  shall  biennially  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  shall  establish  a  free  public 
library  and  shall  provide  for  the  care,  custody,  and  distribution  of  books  and  for  tho 
futuro  maintenance  and  increase  of  such  library  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  said 
library  committee^  said  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  for  books  to  be 
sclecrted  by  the  said  committee  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the  said 
town  for  the  cstablishmont  of  such  library  and  not  to  exceed  two  nnndred  dollars. 

Sec,  11,  Tho  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  pay  tho  bills  incurred  under  this  act  upon 
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the  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  hoard  of  education.  Said  hoard  shall  keep 
an  account  of  all  money  expended  under  this  act,  and  the  comptroller  shall  annually 
audit  said  account.  The  provisions  of  sections  405  and  407  of  the  General  Statutes 
^all  not  apply  to  the  paym^t  of  money  expended  under  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  he  ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  servo  on  the  hoard  of 
directors  of  any  public  library  or  on  the  Connecticut  public  library  committee. 

Sec.  13.  Sections  143,  144,  and  153  of  the  General  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

AN  ACT  to  establUli  aad  provide  for  tbe  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room  in 

the  Diatrict  of  Colambia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beftresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room  is  hereby  estab- 
lished and  shall  be  maintained  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  shall  bo  the 
property  of  the  said  District  and  a  supplement  of  the  public  educational  sysiera  of 
aaid  District.  All  actions  relatin|»  to  such  library,- or  for  the  recovery  of  any  penal- 
ties lawfully  established  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commissioners  of  said  District  are  authorized  on 
behalf  of  said  District  to  accept  and  take  title  to  all  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  or  endowment  of  said  library;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  said  District  are  further  authorized  to  receive  as  component  parts 
of  said  library  collections  of  books  and  other  x^ublications  that  may  be  transCerrcd 
to  them. 

Sec.  2.  ITiat  all  persons  who  are  i>ermanent  or  temporary  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  said  library,  including  the  nso  of 
the  books  contained  therein,  as  a  lending  or  circulating  library,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  lawfully  estaolished  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  That  tho  said  library  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  board  of  library  trustees,  who 
shall  purchase  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  procure  the  necessary 
appendages  for  such  library.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  taxpayer  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  hold  office  for  six  years:  Provided^  That  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  said  board  the  members  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class,  composed  of  three  members,  shall  hold  office  for  two  years;  the 
second  class,  composed  of  three  members,  shall  hold  office  for  four  years;  the  third 
class,  composed  of  three  members,  shall  hold  office  for  six  years.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  ia  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  District  Commissioners.  Said  board 
shall  have  power  to  provide  such  regulations  for  its  own  organization  and  government 
as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  board  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  and 
preservation  of  said  library,  to  prescribe  rules  for  taking  and  returning  books,  to  fix, 
assess,  and  collect  fines  and  penalties  for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  books,  and  to  estab- 
lish all  other  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  library  as  the 
said  board  shall  deem  proi>er.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  a  librarian 
to  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  said  library,  who  shall  bo  responsible  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  impartial  enforcement  of  all  rules  and  regulations  lawfully 
established  in  relation  to  said  library.  The  said  librarian  shall  appoint  such  assist- 
ants as  the  board  shall  deem  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  library.  The 
said  board  of  library  trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Commissioners  of 
tho  District  of  Columbia  relative  to  the  management  of  the  said  library. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  library  shall  be  located  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  of  said  library:  Provided,  That  in  any 
municipal  building  to  be  hereafter  erected  in  said  District  suitable  provision  shall 
be  made  for  said  library  and  reading  room  sufficient  to  accommodate  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Approved,  June  3,  1896. 

FLORIDA. 

[IHgeat  and  com!>ilat{on  of  the  school  laws  of  Florida,  etc.,  1893,  page  4,  flections  10  and  11.  page  14. 
cuase  XII.  Constitution  of  Florida,  Article  XII,  Education,  sections  10  and  11.  School  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  1893;  clause  XII  of  section  28.  J 

Sectiox  10.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  division  of  any  county  or  counties 
into  convenient  school  districts;  and  for  tho  election  biennially  of  three  school 
trustees,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and  who  shall  have  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  schools  within  tho  district:  and  for  tho  levying  and  collection  of  a 
district  school  tax,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  public  free  schools  within  the  district, 
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wheneyer  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  thereof  that  pay  a  tax  on  real  or  per- 
sonal property  shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  levy.  Provided,  That  any  tax  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  on  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  district.  « 

Sec.  11.  Any  incorporated  town  or  city  may  constitute  a  school  district.  The  fund 
raised  by  section  ten  may  be  expended  in  the  district  where  levied  for  building  or 
repairing  Bchoolhouses,  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  text-books,  for  salaries 
of  teachers,  or  for  other  educational  purposes,  so  that  the  distribution  among  all 
the  schools  of  the  district  be  equitable. 

School  Laws,  etc.,  section  28,  clause  XII:  Each  county  board  of  public  instruction 
is  directed  *  «  *  to  perform  all  acts  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  and  the  general  diffusion  of  Knowledge 
among  the  citizens. 

IDAHO. 

There  is  no  direct  or  mandatory  legislation  as  to  libraries  for  the  schools  of  the 
State,  still  there  is  a  permissive  one,  giTins  the  districts  authority  to  make  pur- 
chases not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  6f  the  school  fund  for  any  one  year. 

Section  45.  (Chapter  VI  of  the  school  laws  of  1893.)  The  trustees  of  the  respective 
districts  must  furnish  all  things,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the 
use  nnd  comfort  of  the  schools  in  their  district,  such  as  fuel,  improvements,  maps, 
apparatus,  and  librar^r,  and  for  such  purpose  may  audit  and  allow  accounts  against 
the  school  fund  of  their  district,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
such  school  fund  in  any  one  year. 

ILLINOIS. 

AJN  ACT  to  ftathorize  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and  townships  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public 

libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

Section  1.  (Library  and  library  fund.)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
IllinoiSf  represented  in  the  general  assembly,  That  the  city  council  of  each  incorpo- 
rated city  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  andreadmg 
room  for  the  use  and  benelit  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of 
not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar  annually,  and  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred  thoa- 
saud  inhabitants  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  one  mill  annually  on  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  other  gen- 
eral t^xes  of  said  city,  and  to  be  known  as  the  **  Library  fund." 

Sec.  2.  (Nine  directors  to  be  appointed.)  When  any  city  council  shall  have  decided 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  under  this  act,  the  mayor 
of  such  city  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council,  proceed  to  appoint  a  board 
of  nine  directors  for  the  same,  chosen  from  the  citizens  at  large  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  f(»r  such  office;  and  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  city  council  shall 
bo  at  any  one  time  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  (Expiration  of  office,  etc.)  Said  directors  shall  hold  office  one- third  for 
one  year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  from  the  first  of 
July  following  their  appointment,  and  at  their  first  regular  meeting  shall  cast  lot« 
for  the  respective  terms,  and  annually  thereafter  the  mayor  shall,  before  the  first  of 
July  of  each  year,  appoint  as  before  three  directors  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring 
directors,  who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
The  mayor  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council,  remove  any  director 
for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Sec.  4.  (Vacancies.)  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors,  occasioned  by  removals, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  reported  to  the  city  council,  and  be  filled  in  like 
manner  as  original  appointments,  ana  no  director  shall  receive  compensation  as  such. 

Sec.  5.  (Powers,  officers,  etc.)  Said  directors  shall,  immediately  after  appointment, 
meet  and  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  president,  and  by  the 
election  of  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  shall  make  and 
adopt  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  library  and  the  reading  room  as  may  be  expedient,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act.  They  shall  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
moneys  collected  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund,  and  of  the  construction  of  any 
library  building,  and  of  the  supervision,  care,  and  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms,  or 
buildings  constructed,  leased,  or  set  apart  for  that  purpo-so:  Vrovidedf  That  all 
mcmeys  received  for  such  library  shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  to 
the  credit  of  the  library  fund,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  cJher 
moneys  of  such  city,  and  drawn  upon  by  the  proper  officers  of  said  citv,  upon  the 
properly  authenticated  vouchers  of  the  library  board.  Said  board  shall  have  power 
to  purchase  or  lease  grounds,  to  occupy,  lease,  or  erect  an  appropriate  building  or 
buildings  for  the  use  of  said  library ;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian 
and  necessary  assistants,  and  fix  their  compensation,  and  shall  also  have  power  to 
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remove  such  appointees;  and  Bhall,  in  general,  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this 
act,  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public  library  and  reading  room. 

Sec.  6.  (To  be  free.)  Every  library  and  reading  room  established  under  this  act 
shall  be  forever  free  to  the  uaa  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  located,  always 
subject  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  the  library  board  may  adopt,  in 
order  to  render  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
^eatest  number;  and  said  board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  said  library  and  read- 
mg  room  any  and  all  persons  who  shall  willfully  violate  such  rules. 

Sec.  7.  (Annual  report.)  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  make,  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  in  June,  an  annual  report  to  the  city  council,  stating  the  condition 
of  their  trust  on  the  first  day  of  June  of  that  year,  the  various  sums  of  money  received 
from  the  library  fund  and  from  other  sources,  and  how  such  moneys  have  been 
expended,  and  for  what  purposes ;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand ;  the 
number  added  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise  during  the  year;  the  number  lost  or 
missing;  the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  books  loaned  out,  and  the 
general  character  and  kind  of  such  books,  with  such  other  statistics,  information  and 
suggestions  as  they  may  deem  of  general  interest.  All  such  portions  of  said  report 
as  relate  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  on 
hand,  books  lost  or  missing,  aud  books  purchased,  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

Sec.  8.  (Penalties  by  ordinance.)  The  city  council  of  said  city  shall  have  power 
to  pass  ordinances  imposing  suitable  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  persons  com- 
mitting injury  upon  such  library,  or  the  grounds  or  other  property  thereof,  and  for 
injury  to  or  failure  to  return  any  book  belonging  to  such  library. 

Skc.  9.  (Legacies  and  bequests.)  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations  of  money, 
personal  property,  or  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  library  shall  have  the  right 
to  vest  the  title'of  the  money  or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the  board  of  directors 
created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled  by  such  board,  when. accepted, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  such  property;  and  as 
to  such  property  the  said  board  shall  bo  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

8kc.  10.  (Towns,  villages,  aud  townships — submission  to  popular  vote. )  When  fifty 
legal  voters  of  any  incorporated  town,  village,  or  township  shall  present  a  petition  to 
the  clerk  of  the  town,  village,  or  township  (or  trustee  of  schools  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization),  asking  that  an  annual  tax  may  be  levied  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  in  such  town  or  township,  aud  shall 
specify  in  their  petition  a  rate  ot  taxation  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  such 
clerk  (or  trustee  of  schools  in  counties  not  under  township  organization)  shall  in  the 
next  legal  notice  of  the  regular  annual  election  in  such  town  or  township,  give 

notice  that  at  such  electitm  every  elector  may  vote  *'For  a mill  tax  for  a  free 

public  library,"  or  "Against  a mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,"  specifying  in 

such  notice  the  rate  of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  petition,  and  it  the  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  in  such  town,  village,  or  township  shall  be  "For  the  tax  for  a  free 
public  library,*'  the  tax  specified  in  such  notice  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  like 
manner  with  other  general  taxes  of  said  town  or  township,  aud  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Library  fund:'  Provided^  That  such  tax  shall  cease  m  case  the  legal  voters  of 
any  such  town,  village,  or  township  shall  so  determine  by  a  majority  of  votes  at  any 
annual  ebction  held  therein,  and  the  corporate  authorities  of  such  towns  or  villages 
may  exercise  the  same  powers  conferred  upon  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities 
nn«ler  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  (Election  of  six  directors.)  At  the  next  regular  election  after  any  town, 
village,  or  township  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free  public  library  there  shall  be 
elected  a  library  board  of  six  directors,  one-third  for  one  year,  one-third  for  two 
years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  and  annually  thereafter  there  shall  bo  elected 
two  directors,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified;  which  board  shall  have  tlie  same  powers  as  are  by  this  act 
conferred  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  free  public  libraries  in  cities. 

Sec.  12.  (Emergent.)  Whereas,  all  the  libraries  of  Chicago  were  destroyed  by 
the  recent  fire  in  that  city,  and  large  donations  of  books  have  been  made  to  found  a 
free  library,  and  whereas  no  suitable  buibling  or  organization  exists  to  receive  or 
preserve  them,  therefore  an  emergency  exists  that  this  law  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1872.  In  force  March  7,  1872.  Statutes  of  Illinois;  Myers, 
1871-72. 

INDIANA. 

Article  IX. — Free  libraries. 

[1883,  page  103.    Approved  March  5, 1883,  and  in  force  Jane  6, 1883.] 

4524.  (In  cities  and  towns.)  In  all  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  in  this  State 
the  board  of  school  trustees,  board  of  school  conimissiouers,  or  whatever  board  may 
be  established  by  law  to  take  charge  of  the  public  or  common  schools  of  such  city 
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or  incoq>orated  town,  shall  have  power,  if  in  their  discretion  they  deem  it  to  be  the 
public  interest,  to  establish  a  free  ]iublic  library,  and  for  the  care  of  the  books  pro- 
vided therefor,  and  for  the  taking  from  and  returning  to  said  library  of  snch  books, 
as  the  said  board  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof:  Provided^  That  in  any  city  or  incorporated  town  where  there  is 
already  established  a  libraiy  open  to  all  the  people  no  tax  ehall  be  levied  for  the 
purposo  herein  named. 

1.  (Amendment.)  As  enacted  in  1881,  the  benefits  of  this  law  were  confined  to 
cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  amendment  of  this  section,  in  force 
June  5,  1883,  extended  them  to  all  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 

2.  See  sections  3782-^15,  R.  S.  1881,  and  for  amendments  to  these  sections  see  acts 
1883,  page  200;  acts  1885,  pages  9  and  120. 

[1885,  page  120.    Approved  and  in  force  April  2, 1885.] 

4524a.  (Libraries  in  certain  cities.)  Wherever  the  board  of  directors  of  a  library 
heretofore  situate  within  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  town  may  have  filed  the  agree- 
ment and  request  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  town,  provided  for  in  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  public  libra- 
ries/' approved  February  16,  1852,  approved  March  8, 1883,  and  the  boardof  trustees 
of  such  town  may  have  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  such  library  in  pursuance  of 
such  request  and  agreement  and  in  accordance  with  said  act,  and  such  town  may 
afterwards  have  become  incorporated  as  a  city,  the  commou  council  of  slich  city  shall 
have  all  powers  to  levy  tax,  and  do  all  other  things  granted  by  said  act  above  named 
to  trustees  of  towns,  and  all  the  provisions  of  said  act  applicable  to  sucb  library, 
and  its  relations  to  the  town  before  its  incorporation  as  a  city  shall,  after  such 
incorporation,  be  applicable  to  such  library,  and  its  relations  to  such  citj'. 

[1881,  page  47.    Approved  and  in  force  March  7.  1881.] 

4525.  (Tax  to  maintain.)  Such  board  shall  also  have  i>ower  to  levy  a  tax  of  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion in  such  city  in  each  year;  which  tax  shall  be  placed  on  the  tax  duplicate  of 
such  city,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes;  and,  when  said  taxes 
are  collected,  they  shall  bo  paid  over  to  the  said  board  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  said  public  library.  Such  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its 
duty  to  disburse  said  fund,  and  all  revenues  derived  from  gift  or  devise,  in  providing 
and  fitting  up  suitable  rooms  for  such  library;  in  the  purchase,  care,  and  binding 
of  books  therefor;  and  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  a  librarian  and  necessary 
assistants. 

4526.  (Real  estate.)  Any  such  city  in  which  a  free  public  library  may  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  t<?rni8  of  this  act  may  acquire  by  purchase,  or  take  and 
hold  gift,  grant,  or  devise,  any  real  estate  necessary  for,  or  which  m.iy  be  donated 
or  devised  for,  the  benefit  of  such  library,  and  all  revenues  arising  therefrom,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  same,  if  sold,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  said  library. 

[1885,  page  160.    Approved  and  in  force  AprU  8. 1885.] 

4r)26a.  (Real  estate  for  libraries.)  In  any  case  in  which  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees of  any  city  of  this  State  have  purchased  any  real  estate  for  the  use  of  a  public 
library  of  said  city,  under  sections  4524,  4525,  and  4526  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1881,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  under  said  sections  may  have  been  or 
shall  bo  insufficient  to  pay  for  sucb  real  estate,  then  said  trustees  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  of  such 
school  city  belonging  to  the  special  school  fund  thereof. 

[1891,  pa^o  37.     Approved  and  in  force  February  26,  1891] 

4527.  (School  and  library  tax  in  cities  of  30,000.)  In  all  cities  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  where  boards  of  school  commissioners  have  been  elected  and  are  managing 
the  school  affairs  of  said  city  under  an  act  of  the  general  as-sembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools  in  all 
cities  of  thirty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  and  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  school 
commissioners  for  such  cities,  and  defining  their  duties  and  prescribing  their  powers, 
and  providing  for  common-school  libraries  within  such  cities,"  approved  March  3, 
1871,  and  the  A^arious  acts  of  the  general  assembly  amendatory  thereof,  and  supple- 
mental thereto,  and  in  which  the  office  of  city  treasurer  has  been  or  hereafter  may 
bo  abolished  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  entitled  *'An  act  concerning  taxation  for  city  and  school  purposes  in  cities 
containing  a  population  of  over  seventy  thousand,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  of 
the  United  States;  to  abolish  the  offices  of  citv  assessor  and  city  treasurer  in  such 
cities,  and  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  offices,  W)d  repealing  laws 
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in  conflict  therewith,  approved  February  21,  1885,'^  such  boards  of  school  commis- 
siouers  bo,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered,  in  tho  manner  and  form 
in  which  they  are  now  by  law  authorized  to  levy  taxes,  levy  taxes  for  tho  support  of 
tho  schools  within  such  city,  including  such  taxes  ns  may  bo  required  for  ])aying 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  now  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  fi^cneral 
assembly  of  tho  State  of  Indiana,  not  to  exceed,  however,  in  any  one  jear  tho  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  tho  taxable  property,  as  shown 
by  tho  certificate  showing  the  assessment  and  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  taxable 
real  and  i>en»onal  and  railroad  property  of  such  city,  required  to  bo  delivered  to  said 
board  of  school  commissioners  by  section  8  of  tho  said  act  of  tho  general  asscmblr 
of  tho  State  of  Indiana,  approved  February  21,  1885,  and  also  to  levy  a  tax  each 
vear  not  exceeding  four  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  tho  taxable  property 
in  said  city,  as  shown  by  said  certificate,  for  the  support  of  free  pnbUc  libraries  in 
connection  with  the  common  schools  of  said  city,  and  to  disburse  any  and  all  reve- 
nues raised  by  such  tax  levied  for  library  purposes  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  in 
the  fitting  up  of  suitable  rooms  for  such  libraries,  salaries  to  librarians,  and  other 
expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  such  library;  also  to  make  and 
enforce  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  tho  taking  out  and  return- 
ing to  and  for  the  proper  caro  of  all  books  belonging  to  such  libraries,  and  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  tho  violations  of  such  regulations. 

4527a.  (County  treasurer  reports  to  board  of  school  commissioners.)  In  all  cities 
in  tho  State  of  Indiana  whero  boards  of  school  commissiouers  have  been  elected  nud 
are  managing  tho  school  afi'alrs  of  said  city,  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  act  of  tho 
general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  approved  March  3,  1871,  and  in  which  tho 
office  of  city  treasurer  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  bo  abolished,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  said  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  tho  Stato  of  Indiana,  approved  February  21, 
1885,  as  mentioned  and  described  in  tho  first  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  bo  tho  duty 
of  the  county  treasurer,  on  and  after  making  his  settlement  with  the  county  auditor 
on  tho  third  Monday  of  April,  1891,  and  the  payment  to  tho  board  of  school  commis- 
siouers of  the  amount  by  such  settlement  found  to  be  duo  to  it,  as  required  by  section 
13  of  the  last  above-named  act,  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  mouth,  to  make  report, 
dulv  veriHed  by  his  oath,  to  said  board  of  school  commissioners  of  all  taxes  .auci 
delinquent  taxes  collected  within  said  mouth,  and  thereafter,  upon  demand  of  tho 
treasurer  of  said  board  of  school  commissioners,  to  pay  to  him,  for  tho  Ufo  of  said 
board  of  school  commissioners,  the  full  amount  of  said  taxes  and  delinquent  taxes 
shown  by  said  report  to  have  been  collected.  Upon  such  payment  being  made,  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  shall  execute  to  said  county  treasurer 
his  receipt  for  tho  amount  of  money  so  paid,  which  receipt  the  latter  shall  deliver  to 
tho  secretary  of  tho  board  of  school  commissioners,  who  shall  give  him  a  quietus 
therefor,  anil  credit  said  county  treasurer  with  the  amount  thereof,  and  charge  such 
amount  to  tho  treasurer  of  said  board  of  school  commissioners. 

4527d.  (County  treasurer's  credits.)  Said  county  treasurer  shall  thereafter,  in  his 
settlement  with'the  county  auditor,  made  as  required  by  law  on  the  third  Monday 
of  April  and  the  first  Monday  of  November  in  each  year,  present  such  quietuses  to 
tho  county  auditor,  who  shall  give  such  county  treasurer  credit  therefor  as  against 
the  suras  with  which  ho  is  chargeable  upon  account  of  the  collection  of  such  school 
taxes. 

Note. — This  act  has  a  general  repealing  section.  Tho  act  repeals  tho  act  of  1889, 
page  432,  on  tho  same  subject. 

[1801,  page  35.    Approved  and  in  force  February  20,  1891.] 

4527c.  (Bonds  for  library  buildings.)  In  all  cities  in  tho  Stato  of  Indiana  where 
boanls  of  school  coram issioners  have  been  elected  and  are  raanagiug  the  school  afi'airs 
of  said  city  under  an  act  of  tho  general  assembly  of  the  Stato  of  Indiana,  entitled 
"An  act  providing  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools  in  all  cities  of  thirty 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  and  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  school  commission- 
ers for  such  cities,  and  defining  their  duties  and  prescribing  their  powers,  and  pro- 
Tiding  for  common  school  libraries  within  such  cities,''  approved  March  3,  1871,  and 
tho  various  acts  of  tho  general  assembly  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto,  such  board  of  school  commissioners  l)e,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  issue  bonds  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  ono  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  pur|)oye  of  erecting  buildings  for  library  and  school  offices  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  tho  common  schools  of  said  city.  Such  bonds  to  bear  interest  not 
exceeding  five  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  after  eleven  years  from  the  date  thereof 
and  within  twenty  years  from  tho  date  thereof  as  folh)ws,  to  wit:  One-tenth  thereof 
to  be  paid  eleven  years  from  date,  and  one- tenth  thereof  to  bo  paid  each  succeeding 
▼ear  until  all  are  paid;  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  said  board  of  school  commissioners  in  tho  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
library  and  school  offices,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  tho  common  pchools  of  said 
city.    Such  bonds  shall  bo  designated  "Lihrary  building  bonds,''  aud  may  be  issued 
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in  such  denommations,  and  in  such  sums,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  may  deem  expedient ;  and  each  of  said  bonds  shall  upon  its  face  des- 
ignate the  date  of  the  maturity  thereof:  iVortdfd,  That  at  no  time  shall  the  amount 
of  bonds  so  issued  for  such  purpose  by  any  such  board  exceed  the  sum  of  one  han- 
d red  thousand  dollars;  and  that  said  board  of  school  commissioners  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  renewal  thereof,  but  the  same  nhall  be  paid  at  iiiatnritT,  as  here- 
inafter  provided :  And  provided  further,  That  such  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  their  par  value. 

4527f.  (Payment  of  bonds.)  If  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  any  city  sliall 
exercise  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  act,  it  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  said 
bonds  as  follows :  At  the  time  of  the  levying  of  the  taxes  for  the  year,  which  shall  be 
collectible  immediately  before  the  maturity  of  the  lirst  maturing  of  said  bonds, 
said  board  of  school  commissioners  shall  levy,  in  addition  to  the  levy  of  taxes  they 
may  be  authorized  to  make  for  other  purposes,  a  tax  upon  all  property  subject  to 
taxation  by  it,  sufficient  to  pay  the  nrst  maturing  of  such  bonds,  and  apply  the 
money  raised  thereby  to  the  payment  thereof;  and  each  year  thereafter  said  board 
of  school  commissioners  shall  levy  such  tax,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  successively  maturing  until  all  have  been  paid. 

Note. — This  act  has  a  general  repealing  section. 

TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 
[1865,  page  3.    Approved  and  in  force  March  6,  1865.] 

4529.  (Township  trustee  in  charge.)  Such  library  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  town 
ship  trustee,  shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  township,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  sale  or  alienation  from  any  cause  whatever. 

4530.  (Trustee's  duties.)  Such  trustee  shall  be  accountable  for  the  preservation  of 
said  library;  may  prescribe  the  time  of  taking  and  the  period  of  retaining  books; 
assess  and  recover  damage  done  to  them  by  any  pei-son ;  and  adopt  regulations  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation  and  usefulness.  He  shall  provide  bookcases;  also,  blank 
books,  ruled,  in  which  to  keep  an  account  of  books  taken  out  and  returned;  and 
report  the  number  each  year  to  the  county  superintendent.  At  the  commencement 
of  each  school  term,  at  each  schoolhouse  in  the  township,  he  shall  cause  a  notice  to 
be  posted  up,  staling  whore  the  library  is  kept,  and  inviting  the  free  us©  of  the 
books  thoreoi  by  the  persons  of  the  township. 

4531.  (irse  of  books.)  Every  family  in  the  township  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  two  volumes  at  a  time  from  said  library,  whether  any  member  of  such  family  shall 
attend  school  or  not. 

4532.  (Where  kept.)  The  trustee  may  deposit  the  library  at  some  central  or  eligi- 
ble place  in  the  township,  for  the  convenience  of  scholars  and  families,  and  may 
appoiut  for  that  purpose  a  librarian  to  have  the  care  and  superintendence  thereof. 

1.  (Pay  of  librarian.)  When  the  township  trustee  employs  a  township  librarian, 
he  has  authority  to  make  a  contract  to  pay  him  so  much  a  year.  The  power  to 
appoint  a  librarian  i^ives  the  trustee  the  power  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  such 
appointment  by  paying  a  sufficient,  but  reasonable,  compensation.  There  is  no 
statute  fixing  a  fee  for  such  work,  but  the  same  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town- 
ship's general  fund  for  ordinary  township  purposes.     (Baldwin,  attorney-general.) 

4533.  (When  open.)  The  library  shall  be  oi)en  to  all  persons  entitled  to  its  privi- 
leges throughout  the  year  without  regard  to  school  sessions,  Sundays  and  holidays 
excepted. 

[1885,  page  9.    Approved  and  in  force  February  18,  1885.] 

4533a.  (Tax  levy  for  library.)  Any  township  in  which  there  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  established  by  private  douatious  a  library  of  the  value  of  one  thousand 
dollai's  or  more  for  the*  use  and  benelit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  township 
trustee  of  such  townsliip  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  not, more  than  one  cent  on 
the  hundred  dollars  ui)on  the  taxable  projicrty  within  the  limits  of  such  tx>wu8hip, 
Avhich  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  such  library,  and  be  applied  by  them  to  the 
jjurchase  of  books  for  said  library,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  county,  when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  erect  or  enlarge  a  library 
building,  annually,  for  such  period  as  may  be  necessary,  levy  and  collect  not  more 
than  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  town- 
ship fur  not  more  than  three  yeais  successively,  which  shall  be  expended  by  thetrus-  ' 
tees  in  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  a  library  building. 

1.  When  the  Young  People's  Heading  Circle  books  shall,  collectively,  even  though 
they  may  bo  distributed  to  the  several  district  schools  in  the  township,  amonnt  to 
one  thoi'saiid  dollars  in  value,  I  think  the  trustee  of  such  township  would  be  war- 
ranted by  the  above  statute  in  levying  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
of  taxables  for  the  support  and  addition  to  such  library.  (H.  D.  Vories,  superintend- 
ent ol  public  instruction.) 
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2.  If  the  people  of  the  several  districts,  or  the  pupils  of  the  several  schools,  should 
appoint  trustees,  in  some  uniform  way,  as  they  may  choose,  I  think  the  intent  of  the 
above  section  would  be  fully  complied  with.  (H.  D.  Vories,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.) 

[1895,  pftge  240.    Approved  March  11,  1895.    In  forc« ,  1895.] 

4d33b.  (Tax  levy  for  large  library.)  In  any  township  in  which  there  has  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  private  donations  a  library  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
Hve  thousand  dollars  or  more,  including  the  real  estate  and  buildings  used  for  said 
library,  for  the  use  and  bcnetit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  township  trustee 
of  such  township  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  not  more  than  six  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  such  township,  which 
shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  such  library  and  be  applied  by  them  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  said  library  and  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  thereof,  and  said  trustee 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county,  when  it  shall 
become  oece^sury  to  purchase  additional  ground  for  the  extension  or  protection  of 
library  buildings  already  established  by  sach  private  douatiou,  annually  levy  and 
collect  not  more  than  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  upon  all  taxable  property  of 
said  township  for  not  more  than  three  years  successively,  which  shall  be  expended 
by  said  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  said  property  and  the  erection  and  enlargement 
of  the  library  building  thereon.     (School  Laws  of  Indiana,  1895,  pp.  184-190.) 

IOWA. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  proper  and  legitimate  object  of  municipal  ex))endituro;  and  the  council  or 
trustees  of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  may  assess,  levy,  and  tax  appropriate 
money  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  a  library,  open  to  the  free  use  of 
all  its  inhabitants  under  proper  regulations,  and  for  the  purchase  of-  land  and  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  or  for  the  hiring  of  buildings  or  rooms  suitable  for  tnat  pur})ose, 
and  for  the  compensation  of  the  necessary  employees :  Frovidedf  That  the  amount 
assessed,  levied,  and  taxed  in  any  one  year  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  library  shall 
not  exceed  one  mill  upon  the  dollar  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  or  town. 
Any  such  city  or  incorporated  town  may  receive,  hold,  or  dispose  of  any  and  all  gifts, 
donations,  devises,  and  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  such  city  or  incoqiorateil  town 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  increasing,  or  improving  any  such  public  library, 
and  the  city  or  town  council  thereof  may  apply  the  use,  profits,  proceeds,  interests, 
and  rents  accruing  therefrom  in  such  manner  as  will  best  promote  the  prosperity  and 
ntility  of  such  library.  Every  city  or  incorporated  town  in  which  such  a  public 
librarv  shall  be  maintained  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  laws,  journals, 
and  all  other  works  published  by  authority  of  the  State  after  the  establishment  of 
such  library  for  the  use  of  such  library,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  furnish  the  same  from  year  to  year  to  such  city  or  incorporated 
town.  But  no  approjiriation  of  money  can  be  made  under  this  section,  unless  the 
proposition  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  at  the  municipal  election  of 
such  city  or  town  the  question,  **  Shall  the  city  (or  town  council,  as  the  case  may  be) 
accept  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  f  *' 

[Chapter  18,  acts  twenty-second  general  aaeembly.] 

That  all  cities  of  the  first  class,  organized  as  such  since  January  1, 1885,  that  have 
accepted  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  section  4BI  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  said  section,  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  a 
tax  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the*  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  or 
town  to  pay  the  interest  on  any  indebtedness  heretofore  contracted,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  contractetl  oi*  incurred,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  a  public  library,  or  the  hiring  of  rooms  or  buildings  for  such  purposes,  or 
for  the  compensations  of  the  necessary  employ eew,  as  provided  in  section  461  of  the 
code,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extini^uishment  of  such  indebtedness. 

m 
[Chapter  41,  acts  twenty -fifth  general  assembly.] 

There  shall  be  established  and  created  in  any  city  or  incorporated  town  that  has 
heretofore  accepted  or  may  hereafter  accept  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  section 
461  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  a  board  of  library  trustees,  conuisting  of  nine  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

Said  trustees  first  appointed  shall  hold  ollice,  viz:  One -third  for  two  years,  one- 
third  for  four  years,  aurt  one-third  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  following 
their  appointment,  and  at  their  first  meeting  shall  cast  lots  for  the  respective  terms, 
reporting  the  result  of  such  lot  to  the  council ;  and  biennially  thereafter,  before  the 
fint  day  of  July,  the  mayor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  council^ 
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tlirco  trustees  to  succeed  the  trustees  retiring  on  tho  following  first  day  of  July,  and 
who  Bball  hold  office  for  six  years  from  such  first  day  of  July.  Trustees  shall  hold 
until  their  successors  aro  nppoiuted  and  qualified. 

Vacancies  occurring  in  tho  board  8haU  be  filled  by  appointment  by  tho  mayor  in 
like  manner,  such  appointee  to  fill  out  tho  unexpired  term  for  whfch  the  apjwint- 
iiient  is  made.  Bona  fido  citizens  and  residents  of  the  city  or  incorporated  town 
(male  or  female)  over  tho  ago  of  twenty-one  years  arc  alone  eligible  to  membership. 

Tho  removal  of  any  trustee  permanently  from  the  city  shall  render  his  office  as 
tnisteo  vacant. 

Members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

Said  board  of  library  trustees  shall  have  and  exercise  the  following  powers:  To 
meet  and  organize  by  tho  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  president  of  tho  board, 
and  by  the  election  of  a  secretarv  and  such  other  officers  as  tho  board  may  deem 
necessary ;  to  have  charge,  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  library,  its  .ipi>ur- 
tenances  and  fixtures  and  rooms  containing  tho  same,  directing  and  controlling  all 
tho  affairs  of  such  library;  to  employ  a  librarian  and  such  assistants  aud  employees 
as  may  bo  necessary  for  tho  proper  management  of  said  library,  and  fix  their  com- 
2)cnsatiou,  but  prior  to  such  employment  tho  eomi)en8ation  of  such  librarian  and 
assistants  shall  bo  fixed  for  the  term  of  employment  by  a  majority  of  tho  members  of 
Baid  board  voting  in  favor  thereof;  to  remove  such  librarian,  assistants,  or  employees 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  sueh  board  for  misdemeanor,  incompetency,  or  inattention 
to  tho  duties  of  such  employment;  to  select  and  make  purchases  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, magazines,  jieriodieals,  papers,  maps,  journals,  furniture,  fixtures,  stationery, 
aud  supplies  for  sueh  library ;  to  make  and  adopt,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  tho  care,  use,  government,  and 
management  of  such  library  and  tho  business  of  said  board,  fixing  tind  enforcing 
penalties  forth©  violation  thereof ;  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditures  of  all 
taxes  levied  under  section  461  of  the  Code  of  Iowa  and  collected  for,  and  all  moneys 
belon^fing  to  tho  library  fund;  also  to  perform  and  exercise  such  other  duties  and 
jiowcrs  as  may  be  conferred  by  this  act  or  hy  law.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  record 
of  its  proceedings. 

All  moneys  received  or  set  apart  for  tho  main.tenancc  of  such  library  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  tho  treasury  to  tho  credit  of  the  library  fund,  and  shall  be  kept  by  the  treas- 
urei'  separate  and  apart  from  other  moneys  of  snch  city  or  incorporated  town  and 
paid  out  upon  tho  orders  of  tho  board  of  library  trustee^*,  signed  by  ita  president  and 
secretary,  and  countersigned  by  tho  mayor. 

The  board  of  library  trustees  shall,  before  tho  first  day  of  August  in  each  yenr, 
4G1  determine  and  fix  the  amount  or  rate  to  be  appropriated  for  one  year  under  section 
of  the  Code  of  Iowa  for  the  maiutonanco  of  such  library,  and  cause  the  same  so  lixed 
to  bo  eertilicd  to  thoeouncil,  and  the  council  shall  make  such  appropriation  and  levy 
tho  necessary  tax  for  such  year  to  raise  said  sum  and  certify  tho  percentage  or  rate, 
not  exceeding  one  mill  on  tho  dollar,  of  such  tax  to  the  county  auditor,  with  other 
taxcrt  levied  bj'  tho  city  or  incorporated  town  for  said  year  under  section  495  of  tho 
Code  of  Iowa:  Proridedy  That  in  cities  of  the  first  class  tho  city  council  may  and 
shall  levy  and  certify  such  further  sum  of  tux  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  create  a 
sinking  fund  and  pay  interest  under  tho  provisions  of  chapter  18,  acts  of  the  twenty- 
second  general  as'-embly,  aud  acts  ameiuhitory  thereof. 

The  board  of  library  trustees  shall  also  each  year  make  to  the  council  a  report  for 
the  year  endiug  June  30,  containing  a  statement  of  tho  condition  of  tho  library,  tho 
number  of  books  added  thereto,  the  number  of  books  circulated,  the  number  of  books 
not  returned  or  lost,  the  amount  of  fines  collected,  and  tho  amount  of  money  expended 
in  the  luaintenanco  of  the  library  during  such  year,  together  with  such  further 
information  as  tho  board  may  deem  important. 

[Chapter  i2,  acts  twciitytiftli  gpneral  assembly.] 

That  where  in  any  city  of  tho  first  class  incorporated  under  the  general  incorpora- 
tion laws  of  the  State,  whoso  population  according  to  tho  census  of  1875  was  not  less 
than  nineteen  thousand,  tho  city  council  of  sueh  city  has  heretofore  levied  a  tax 
known  as  or  caUetl  a  ^'library  tax"  upon  the  taxable  property  of  such  city,  the  levy 
and  the  asscssailirt  and  collection  of  such  tax  shall  bo  and  are  hereby  declared  to  bo 
legal  and  valid,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  though  8uch  tax  had  been  fully  authorizod 
by  law. 

That  where  any.of  such  taxes  now  remain  uncollected,  tho  treasurer  of  the  ooimty 
in  which  sueh  city  is  situated  is  hereby  authorized  to  collect  the  same  as  other  taxee 
are  collected.     (Code  of  Iowa,  sec.  461.) 

LOUISIANA. 

There  shall  be  established  a  public  library  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  shall 
'--'— ed  in  tho  State  HouBo.  r^^^rrl 
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Section  1392.  It  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  annually  to  employ 
a  competent  librarian  at  an  annual  salary  of  nine  huudred  dollars^  and  an  assistant 
librarian  at  an  annual  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  both  librarian  and  assist- 
ant librarian  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  good  and  solvent  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  with  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Sec.  1393.  Before  the  librarian  shall  take  possession  of  the  State  library  an 
inventory  shall  be  taken  of  the  books  and  papers,  clearly  setting  forth  all  the  printed 
books  and  the  manuscripts  which  shall  be  placed  under  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
librarian.  The  inventory  shall  be  taken  under  the  inspection  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  1391.  Two  copies  of  said  inventory  shall  be  made,  both  certified  to  bo  correct 
by  the  signatures  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  librarian,  and  the  State  treasurer. 
Ouo  of  said  copies  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
librarian  shall  retain  the  other. 

Sec.  1395.  All  books,  statutes,  manuscripts,  plans,  maps,  papers,  and  documents  of 
every  description  belonging  to  the  State  shall  bo  placed  under  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  said  librarian. 

Sec.  1396.  In  addition  to  the  inventory  required  to  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  librarian  immediately  after  his  appointment  to  make  two  exact  catalogues, 
so  as  to  class  separately  the  books  and  documents  which  are  to  be  preserved  from 
those  which  are  to  be  divstributed  or  for  sale. 

Sec.  1397.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
restrictions  not  inconsistent  with  law  in  relation  to  the  library  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  the  same. 

Sec.  1398.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  attend  every  day,  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays  not  excepted,  and  to  see  that  the  library  contided  to  his  care  shall 
Buffer  no  injury,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  inattention  to  his  duties,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  forthwith  remove  him. 

Sec.  1399.  The  librarian  shall  keep  the  library  open  daily  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to 
9  o'clock  p.  m.,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  not  excepted. 

Sec.  1400.  The  librarian,  on  retiring  from  office,  shall  be  bound  to  account  for  all 
the  books  and  papers  which  may  have  been  mentioned  in  the  inventory  and  such 
as  he  may  have  received  since;  and  in  case  the  books  can  not  be  accounted  for  or 
procured,  ho  shall  pay  such  sum,  nob  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  bond,  as  by  tbe 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  state  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  such  books. 

Sec.  1401.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  shall  have  free  access  to  the  library,  provided 
no  book  be  taken  out  of  the  same,  except  when  for  the  use  of  either  branch  of  the 
legislature.       ^ 

Sec.  1402.  The  State  librarian  is  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  to  exchange  with  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  or  with  any  foreign  (iov- 
ornment,  scientific  institute,  or  person,  any  books  of  this  State,  such  as  reports  of 
the  supreme  court,  codes,  digests,  statutes,  etc.,  for  other  books. 

Sec.  1403.  All  the  books  of  the  State,  those  for  distribution  among  the  courts  and 
parishes  and  public  officers,  as  well  as  those  remaining  permanently  in  the  State 
library,  shall  bo  placed  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  direct 
and  see  that  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  State  librarian. 

Sec.  1404.  All  books  distributed  to  State  and  other  officers,  except  to  members  of 
the  legislature,  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  such 
books  shall  bo  for  the  use  of  the  office,  and  shall  bo,  by  the  officer  receiving  them, 
delivered  over  to  his  successor  in  office,  except  in  case  of  the  removal  or  resignation 
'  of  such  officer^  he  shall  deliver  such  books  forthwith  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
iu  the  parish  in  which  his  said  office  is  located,  taking  a  receipt  therefor  from  such 
successor  or  clerk,  which  said  receipt  or  a  copy  thereof,  duly  certified  by  such  clerk, 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  by  such  clerk  or  successor  so  receiving 
the  same.  It  shall  be  proper  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  cause  to  be  delivered  all  books 
authorized  to  be  delivered  to  parish,  city,  or  town  officers  to  the  clerk  of  court  in  and 
for  the  parish  in  which  said  offices  are  located,  to  be  by  such  clerk  delivered  to  such 
officers,  and  such  clerk  shall  take  a  receipt  for  all  books  so  delivered  from  the  officer 
receiving  the  same,  and  file  a  certified  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  Any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  such  books  to  his  successor  in 
office  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  after  demand 
thereof  made,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  and  every  book  so 
withheld,  to  oe  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  with  costs  of  suit,  at  the 
complaint  of  such  successor,  or  clerk,  or  the  district  attorney,  to  be  prosecuted,  on 
request,  bv  the  district  attorney. 

Sec.  1405.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be  marked  in  a  proper  manner 
npon  the  outer  cover  of  each  book  distributed  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  for  what  use  such  book  is  intended.     The  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  ^ 
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record  of  all  books  so  distributed,  and  he  shall  take  a  receipt  therefor  from  the  p^- 
soii  to  \\hom  the  same  are  delivered.  He  shall  famish  to  each  person  hereafter 
i-lccted  or  appointed  to  any  office  entitling  snch  person  to  the  receipt  of  any  book 
or  bonlxs  witbin  a  reasonable  time  after  the  election  or  appointment  of  such  person 
to  Hiich  office  a  certified  list,  under  the  seal  of  State,  of  all  books  to  which  snch  per- 
hoii  is  entitled. 

Ski'.  1406.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  transmit  free  of  postage  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  to  the  governor  of  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  such  acts,  journals,  documents,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  such  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Hupreme  court  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  their  sets  of  the  same,  accompanied  with  a  request  of  a  similar  favor 
and  like  return  to  be  made  to  the  governor  of  this  State  of  the  laws,  documents, 
and  reports  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

Sec.  1407.  The  remainder  of  said  books  not  so  distributed  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  State  library,  five  copies  of  which  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be 
taken  from  the  library,  the  remaining  copies  only  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  and  State  officers  on  their  receipt  therefor  duly  given;  and  in  snch  case 
they  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  State  buildings,  but  shall  be  returned  to  the 
library  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  then  legislature,  or  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  such  removal.     (Revised  Statntes,  18^.) 

MAINE. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statates  relating  to  tree  public  Ubrariea. 

Section  1.  Section  nine  of  chapter  fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Section  9.  Any  town  may  establish  a  free  public  library  therein  for  the  use  of  its 
inhabitants  and  provide  suitable  rooms  therefor,  under  such  regulation  for  its  gov- 
ernment as  the  inhabitants  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  may  appropriate  for  the 
foundation  and  commencement  of  snch  library  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  and 
for  its  maintenance  and  increase  annnally  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  for  each 
of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding.'' 

Sec.  2.  The  municipal  officers  in  any  town  or  city  where  a  free  public  library  is 
established  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  certify  to  the  State  treasurer  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  and  expended  by  said  town  or  city  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  documents  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such 
free  public  library ;  and  the  State  treasurer  thereupon  shall  pay  to  said  town  from 
the  State  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  such  library  a  sum  equal 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  expended  by  said  town  as  certified  by  its  municipal 
officers.  "* 

Sec.  3.  Any  town  or  city  in  which  there  is  a  library  owned  or  controlled  by  a  cor- 
poration or  association  may  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
yearly  to  procure  ft-om  such  library  the  free  use  of  its  books  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  or  city  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  shall  insure  the  safety 
and  good  usage  of  the  books,  and  such  library  may  then  be  considered  a  free  public 
library,  and  said  town  or  city  shall  be  entitled  (o  the  benefits  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion,  provided  that  any  books  and  documents  donated  by  the  State  shall  be  and 
remain  the  property  of  said  municipality. 

Sec.  4.  In  every  town  and  city  wnere  a  free  public  library  exists,  the  State  libra- 
rian shall  transmit  to  such  library  all  laws,  Maine  reports,  and  other  documents 
which  the  town  or  city  is  by  law  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State,  and  the  same 
shall  be  constantly  kept  in  such  library  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of  all  the  citizens; 
and  the  municipal  officers  of  said  town  or  city  shall  transfer  to  said  library  all  the 
laws,  Maine  reports,  and  other  documents  heretofore  received  from  the  State  and 
now  in  custody  of  any  of  the  officers  of  said  town  or  city;  and  the  ofticers  of  said 
library,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year,  shsjl  send  to  the  Statt?  libra- 
rian a  rei^)ort  containing  a  list  of  all  books  and  documents  purchased  with  the  State 
stipend  tor  the  preceding  year,  and  of  all  books  and  documents  received  from  the 
State  in  said  library. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  librarian  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  donate  from  the 
Maine  State  library  to  any  town  of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  inhabitant**,  and  having 
no  free  public  library  owned  and  controlled  by  the  town,  books  purchased  for  that 
purpovse  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent  in  value  the  books  and  documents  purchased  by 
said. town  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  free  public  library  therein,  said  donation  in 
no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  No  town  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  provision  until  its  legal 

voters,  at  a  regularly  called  town  meeting,  have  raised  and  appropriated  not  less 

than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  have  provided  for  the  care, 

<*"''*^"''"   ""'  «listribution  of  its  own  books  and  of  those  to  be  donated  by  the  State. 

brarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  aa!^  the  governor 
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and  cooncil  for  advice  in  regard  to  tlie  selection  of  books,  and  may  receive  instmo- 
tion  at  the  State  library  iu  cataloguing,  and  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
maintenance  or  administration  of  the  library. 

Approved,  March  21,  1893.     (Revised  Statutes,  chapter  242.) 

MARYLAND. 

The  Maryland  Code,  article  77,  section  87,  provides  as  follows:  '*For  the  further 
encouragement  of  e<lncation,  district  school  libraries  ought  to  be  established  in  each 
schoolhonse  diHtrict,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  as  librarian.  For  this  purpose 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ]>er  annum  is  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners,  out  of  the  State  school  fund,  to  any  schoolhonse  district  as  library 
money  a^  long  as  the  people  of  the  district  raise  the  same  amount  annually.  The 
books  must  be  selected  by  the  board  of  district  school  trustees." 

To  aid  in  tho  execution  of  this  law,  the  State  board  of  education  resolved  some 
months  since  to  publish  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries,  and  requested 
the  undersigned  to  prepare  a  list  to  be  submitted  to  the  board.  The  several  mem- 
bers of  the  board  furnished  valuable  lists,  and  from  these,  and  by  aid  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  principal  publishers  of  the  country,  and  of  published  lists  for  public 
school  libraries,  prepared  by  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  several 
of  the  States,  who  kindly  furnished  us  the  results  of  their  labor,  this  list  has  been 
compiled. 

It  is  arranged  under  three  geueral  heads,  viz:  (1)  Books  suitable  for  primary 
grades;  (2)  books  suitable  for  grammar  school  grades,  and  (3)  books  suitable  for 
high  school  grades. 

Under  tlie  lirst  head  the  subdivisions  are  fiction  and  miscellaneous;  under  the 
second  and  third,  history,  biographv,  travels,  science  and  natural  history,  fiction, 
poetry,  and  miscellaneous.  A  list  of  reference  books  and  one  of  professional  books 
for  teachers  are  added. 

We  have  endeavored  to  exclude  all  sectarian  and  partisan  books. 

The  books  for  primary  grades  have  been  seleeted  with  special  care,  and  we  hope 
will  be  found  to  bo  especially  interesting  and  instinctive.  We  have  aimed  to  include 
the  works  of  only  the  best  writers  of  each  class  of  books. 

The  list  gives  the  retail  price  of  each  book.  Baltimore  booksellers  have  agreed  to 
furnish  tho  books  on  the  list  to  public  school  libraries  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  33| 
per  cent.  We  respectfully  reeoramend  you  to  deal  with  them.  Some  publishers 
allow  a  larger  discount  to  dealers  than  others,  and  we  consider  the  above  ofl'er  fair 
and  liberal.  You  can  select  a  list  of  books  and  send  it  trO  your  bookseller  for  net 
prices  before  purchasing. 

It  is  recommended  that  libraries  bo  kept  in  substantial  bookcases,  and  that  books 
be  covered  with  stout  paper  before  they  are  used. 

This  list  will  bo  furnished  to  district  schools  having  libraries  or  proposing  to  pur- 
chase libraries,  through  the  school  examiner  or  directly  from  this  office,  upon  ap])fiea- 
tiou,  inclosing  -i  cents  in  postage  stamps. — E.  B.  Prettyman,  State  superintendent 
of  public  inetruction,     (School  laws,  1893.) 

MASSACHITSETTS. 

LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  proprietors  of  Hocial  libraries  to  manage  the  same. 
[Chapter  45,  Laws  of  1708,  rei>ealed  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1806.] 

Section  1.  7/e  it  enacted  hij  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general  court 
assembled,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  any  seven  or  more  persons  capable  of 
contracting,  in  any  towns  or  districts  iu  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  or  shall  become 
proprietors  iu  common  of  any  library,  may  form  themselves  into  a  society  or  body 
politic  for  the  express  nurposes  of  holding,  increasing,  preserving,  and  using  such 
library,  and  to  that  end  any  five  or  more  of  them  may  apply  in  writing  by  them 
signed,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  county  wherein  the  same  town  or 
district  may  be,  stating  the  purposes  of  their  meeting,  and  requesting  him  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  calling  a  meeting  of  the  said  proprietors,  which  justice  may  grant  his 
warrant  to  some  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  said  proprietors 
at  the  time  and  place  and  lor  the  purposes  in  such  warrant  expressed;  which  ])ro- 
prietors  shall  notify  such  meeting  by  posting  up  the  substance  of  said  warrant  in 
some  public  place  in  the  said  town  or  district  where  the  said  library  shall  be  kept 
seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  seven  or  more  of  the  proprietors  of  such 
library,  met  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  shall  have  power  to  enoose  a  moderator, 
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rlcrk,  librarian,  collector,  treasurer,  and  other  Dccessary  officers  and  committees; 
wbk-Ii  clerk  sball  bo  sworn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties; 
and  the  saitl  proprietors,  -when  so  incoriwrated,  shall  liave  power  to  raise  such  moneys 
by  assessments  on  the  several  shares  in  such  library  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for 
preserving  and  increasing  tho  same,  and  for  the  management  [of]  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation,  to  make  by-Taws  for  the  duo  regulation  of  its  concerns,  not  repngnant 
to  tho  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  annex  and  recover  pen- 
alties for  any  breach  of  such  by-laws,  not  exceeding  three  dollars  for  any  one  breach 
thereof. 

Skc.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  proprietors  of  any  such  library,  so  incorpor- 
ate<],  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  tho  Social  Library 

in  tho  town  of ,  and  by  that  name  shall  sue  and  bo  sued,  prosecute  and  defend, 

plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  actions  and  processes  in  law,  and  when  there  shall  bo 
more  than  one  such  library  in  any  town  or  district  tho  proprietors  thereof  shall  be 
known  and  called  by  the  name  of  **  Tho  Proprietors  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  etc. 
(as  tho  case  may  be)  Social  Library  in  tho  town  of ." 

Seo.  4.  Aud  he  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  such  meoting  shall  be  dissolved 
tho  proprietors  may  again  incorporate  themselves  and  proceed  in  all  respects  as 
aforesaid:  and  in  any  meetings  of  such  proprietors  there  shall  be  allowed  ono  vote 
for  each  snare.  And  the  proprietors  of  any  such  library  shall  have  power  to  hold,  to 
them,  their  successors  and  assigns,  real  or  personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  dollars  over  and  above  the  value  of  their  books,  and  shall  have  power  at 
any  regular  meeting  to  fix  tho  mode  and  manner  of  calling  future  meetings.  [Passed 
March  3,  1798.] 

ISOG. 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  proprietors  of  social  libraries  to  manage  the  same. 

[Passed  March  8,  18CG;  repealed  by  cliapter  146  of  tbo  Be  vised  Statutes.] 

»ST:rTiON  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  honse  of  represeHtaiivce  in  general  court 
assembled^  and  hif  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  any  seven  or  moro  persons,  capable 
of  contracting,  in  any  town  or  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  become 
proprietors  in  common  of  any  library,  may  form  themselves  into  a  society  or  body 

fiolitio  for  the  express  purposes  of  holding,  increasing,  preserving,  and  using  such 
ibrary ;  and  to  that  end  any  fivo  or  more  of  them  may  by  an  application  in  writ- 
ing, by  them  signed,  to  any  justice  of  the  pcaco  within  the  same  county  wherein  the 
said  town  or  district  may  be,  stating  the  purposes  of  their  meeting,  and  requesting 
him  to  issue  his  warrant  for  calling  a  meeting  of  tho  said  proprietors;  and  tho  said 
justice  may  grant  his  warrant  to  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
said  proprietors,,  at  the  time  and  place,  and  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  such  war- 
rant ;  and  said  meeting  shall  bo  called  by  posting  up  the  purport  of  said  warrant  in 
somo  public  place  in  the  said  town  or  district  where  tho  said  library  shall  be  kept 
seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting;  and  tho  proprietors  being 
thus  met  and  organized,  they  may  then  agree  and  determine  upon  a  method  of  call- 
ing future  meetings;  and  in  all  cases  votes  shall  bo  determined  by  counting  and 
allowing  ono  vote  to  each  share;  and  tho  proprietors  of  any  such  library  shall  have 
power  to  possess  and  hold,  to  them,  their  successors  and  assigns,  real  or  personal 
cstato  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  fivo  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  the  value 
of  other  books. 

Si:(\  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  seven  or  more  of  the  proprietors  of  such 
library,  met  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  shall  have  power  to  choose  a  moderator, 
clerk,  librarian,  collector,  treasurer,  and  such  other  oliicers  as  they  may  find  neces- 
sary; and  the  clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties;  and 
tho  treasurer  shall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  faithfully  to  account 
for  all  moneys  ho  may  receive  by  virtue  of  this  act.  And  tho  said  proprietors,  when 
so  incorporated  and  organized,  shall  have  power  to  raise  moneys  by  assessments  on 
the  several  shares  in  such  library,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  preserving  and 
increasing  the  same;  to  make  by-laws  for  the  due  regulation  of  the  concerns  of  the 
said  corporation  not  repugnant' to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  to  annex  and  recover  penalties  for  any  breach  of  such  by-laws  not  exceeding 
threo  dollars  for  any  one  breach  thereof. 

Skc.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  proprietors  of  any  such  library,  so  incor])©- 
rated,  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Social 

Library  in  the  town  of ,  and  by  that  name  shall  sue  and  be  sued,  prosecute 

and  defend,  plead  and  bo  impleaded  in  all  actions  and  processes  in  law ;  and  when 
there  shall  be  more  than  ono  snch  library  in  any  town  or  district  the  proprietors 
thereof  shall  bo  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  tlie  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  etc.  (as  tho  case  may  be),  Social  Library  in  the  town  of . 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  an  act  passed  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eighty  entitled  *'An  act  to 
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enable  the  proprietors  of  social  libraries  to  manage  the  same/'  be,  and  hereby  is, 
repealed:  Provided,  never tlielessy  That  with  regard  to  all  suits  and  causes  of  suite, 
and  all  rights  existing  under  and  by  force  of  said  act,  it  shall  be  considered  as  iu 
full  force. 

1S15. 

AX  ACT  Autlioriziug  tbo  cstablislimcDt  of  law  libraries. 
[Chapter  177,  laws  of  1815.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  euacted  hy  the  eenate  and  house  of  repreaentativeOf  in  general  court 
asaemhledt  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  iu  every  county  within  this  Common- 
xrealth  wherein  there  shall  reside  live  or  more  attorneys  at  law  regulai'ly  admitted 
and  sworn  to  practice  before  the  circuit  court  of  common  pleas  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  five  or  more  of  them  to  make  application  in  writing  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace  within  and  for  said  county,  requesting  him  to  issue  his  warrant  for  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  practitioners  at  law  within  the  same  county  to  meet  at  some  certain 
time  and  place  for  the  i^urposo  of  organizing  the  establishment  of  a  law  library;  and 
such  justice  shall  thereupon  issue  a  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
some  practitioner  at  law  residing  within  the  shire  town  of  said  county,  requiring 
him  to  notify  the  other  members  of  the  bar  residing  thereiu,  either  personal]^  or  by 
written  uotiilcation  posted  up  at  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  court-house  in  said 
county,  at  least  seven  days  before  the  time  of  meeting  as  ment  ioned  in  said  warrant, 
which  meeting  shall  be  holden  at  the  next  succeeding  term  of  tho  circuit  court  of 
common  pleas  in  said  county,  on  some  day  subsequent  to  the  second  day  from  tho 
commencement  of  its  session ;  and  the  person  to  whom  such  warrant  is  directed 
shall  serve  the  same  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  and  make  return  thereof  uuder  his  hand 
to  the  justice  who  issued  the  same,  or  to  some  other  justice  of  tho  peace  within  and 
for  said  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  preside  nt  said  meeting  iu  tho  choice  of  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer^  and  librarian,  each  of  whom  shall  thereupon  l)esworu  by  the  pre- 
siding officer,  to  the  faithful  discbarge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  to  hold  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  association;  and  the  said  members  of  the  bar  so 
notified  and  met,  to  the  number  of  five  or  more,  shall  at  tlieir  first  meeting  prescribe 
the  mode  of  calling  future  meetings  of  said  association  and  establish  such  rules  aud 
regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  the  purposes  of 
this  act  into  eflfect  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth; and  at  all  future  meetings  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar  residing  within 
said  county,  who  is  present,  shall  preside. 

Sec.  2.  Be  itfurtha-  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  \\hicli  by  law  is  now 
paid  into  the  couuty  treasury  on  tho  admission  of  all  practitioners  at  the  bar  of  the 
circuit  court  of  common  plea's,  shall  hereafter  be  paid  to  tho  treasurer  of  every  law 
library  association  iu  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth  that  shall  bo  formed  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act,  which  trt^asurer  shall  give  his  receipt  therefor  to  tho  person  paying 
thosamOf  whichsuiuso  paid,  as  duty  or  excise  as  aforesaid,  together  with  all  bequests 
and  donations  made  thereto,  t^hall  be  applied,  under  tho  direction  of  said  association, 
to  form  a  law  library  for  the  use  of  said  countj',  under  such  reasonable  resj^ulatiouH 
as  the  said  association  may  appoint.  And  tho  clerk  of  said  association  shall  keep  an 
exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  thi-reof,  aud  tho  said  treasurer  shall  keep  an  exact 
account  of  all  moneys,  donations,  and  beciuests  belongiug  to  said  association,  which 
account  he  shall  be  holden  annually  to  settle  under  oath  with  tho  association,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  prescribe;  and  tho  librarian,  as  well  as  tho  treasurer  and  clerk, 
shall  be  answerable  in  an  action  on  tho  case  for  all  niaUcasanco  or  misfeasance  iu 
their  respective  offices  to  tho  association  aforesaid,  by  the  naiue  of  ''The  Law  Library 
Association,"  for  the  county  within  which  it  is  formed:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
law  library  aforesaid  shall  be  kept  in  a  shire  town  within  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  tho  act  passed  on  tho  twenty-seventh  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  so  iar  as 
it  relates  to  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars  into  the  county  treasury  by  p(!r.<ous 
admitted  to  practice  law  before  the  circuit  courts  of  common  ]>lens,  as  it  relates  to 
the  counties  in  this  Commonwealth  in  which  law  library  associations  are,  or  shall 
be,  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  as  to  the  receipt  to  be  given  by  the  county 
treasurer  therefor,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.  [Approved  by  the  governor, 
March  2, 1815.] 

1SJ23. 

AN  ACT  rearecting  law  librarie«. 

[Cbapter  51,  laws  of  1823.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives ^  in  general  court  assembled,  and 
hv  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  tho  excise  paid  by  attorneys  on  their  admission  to 
the  snpreme  judicial  court  shall  hereafter  be  paid  and  appropriated  in  the  samA 
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way  and  manner  as  the  excise  now  paid  by  attorneys  on  their  admission  to  the  oonrt 
of  common  pleaA  is  paid  and  appropriated,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
[Approved  by  the  governor,  January  30,  1823.] 

A2f  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  enable  tbt 
proprietors  of  social  librariee  to  manage  the  same.' " 

[Chapter  65,  laws  of  1825;  repealed  by  chapter  146  of  the  Revised  SUtntee.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatireSf  in  general  conH 
assembled f  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  any  neven  settled  and  ordained  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  within  this  Commonwealth  who  nhall  become  proprietors  in 
common  of  any  theoloffioal  library,  may  form  themselves  into  a  society  or  body 

politic,  by  the  name  of  the  **  Theological  Society  in  the  Town  of ,*'  for  the  t^xprea 

purpose  of  holding,  increasing,  preserving,  and  using  such  library;  and  shall  have 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  reqnirements  con- 
tained m  an  act  parsed  the  eighth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tboo- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  six,  entitled  ''An  act  to  enable  the  proprietors  of  social 
libraries  to  manage  the  same;"  and  to  this  end  an^  five  of  them  may  make  applica- 
tion to  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  county  in  which  the  library  is  to  be  kept, 
stating  the  purposes  of  their  meeting  and  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  said 
proprietors;  and  the  said  justice  may  thereupon  grant  his  warrant  to  any  one  of 
them,  directing  him  to  call  such  meeting  accordingly;  and  said  meeting  shall  be 
called  by  posting  up  the  purport  of  said  warrant  in  such  public  places  in  said  county 
as  said  justice  shall  order;  and  the  proprietors,  thus  met  and  organized,  may  then 
agree  upon  the  method  of  calling  future  meetings.  [Approved  by  lieatenant- 
govemor,  February  12,  1825.] 

ISSO. 

AK  ACT  in  further  addition  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  proprietors  of  nodal  libraries  t« 

manage  the  same. 
[Chapter  138,  Uws  of  1820.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives^  in  general  court 
assembli'dy  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  anv  twenty  or  more  persons  in  any 
town  or  county  within  this  Commonwealth  who  shall,  by  writing,  associate  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  for  raising  the  standard  of  com- 
mon education,  may  become  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  **  The  I^yceum  of  the  Town 

of  — ,"  or  "the  County  of —    (as  the  case  may  be),  by  observing  and  pursuing 

the  proviHioiiR  of  the  net  to  which  this  is  in  addition  in  regard  to  forming  proprietors 
of  libraries  into  bodies  politic,  and  being  so  formed  shall  be  entitled  to  all  tne  pow- 
ers and  capabilities  to  wnich  the  proprietors  of  said  librarieH  are  entitled  by  that  act; 
and  such  lyceimi  shall  have  the  further  power  to  possess  and  hold  to  them,  their  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns,  real  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sec  2.  Bv  it  furth(i  atacted.  That  this  act  may  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  legislature.     [Approved  by  the  governor,  March  4,  1829.] 

80CIAI.   LIBRARIRS. 
[Revised  Statutes,  1836,  chapt«>r  41.] 

Skcttox  1.  Any  seven  or  more  proprietors  of  a  library  may  form  themselves  into  a 
corporation,  under  such  corporate  name  as  they  shall  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving, enlarging,  and  usin«r  such  library;  and  for  that  purpose  any  justice  of  the 
peace  may,  on  the  application  of  five  or  more  of  such  proprietors,  issue  his  warrant 
to  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  at  the  time  and 
place  and  for  the  purposes,  ex])re8sed  in  the  warrant;  and  said  meeting  shall  be 
called  by  posting  up  tlie  substance  of  the  warrant  in  some  public  phvce  in  the  town 
where  the  naid  library  is  kept,  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

Sko.  2.  Any  seven  or  more  of  the  pro]»rietors  of  such  library,  met  in  pursuance  of 
such  notice,  may  choose  a  president,  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty;  a  librarian,  collector,  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they 
may  find  neoessary ;  and  they  may  also  determine  upon  the  mode  of  calling  iHiture 
meetings. 

Sec.  3.  When  such  proprietois  shall  be  organized  as  a  corporation,  in  the  manner 
before  provided,  thev  shall  have  all  the  powerH  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  corporation  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  forty-fourth  chapter,  so  far  as  the  said  provisions  shall  be  applicable  in  such  case 
and  not  inconsistent  with  this  chapter.  r^^^r^T 
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Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  fehall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction 
'  of  the  pyjprietors,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

I  Sec.  5.  The  said  proprietors  may  raise  such  money,  by  assessments  on  the  several 
shares,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  preserving,  enlarging,  and 
using  the  library ;  and  the  shares  may  be  transferred  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  forty-fourth  chapter. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  proprietors  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  any  amount  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  their  books. 

183T. 

AN  ACT  aathorizing  school  distriotn  to  establish  libraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools. 
[Chapter  147,  acts  of  1837;  repealed  by  chapter  81,  acta  of  1849.] 

Be  it  etiacUd  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives ,  in  general  court  assembled^  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  samej  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Each  legally  constituted  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  athorized  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  aud  maintaining  a 
common-school  library  and  apparatus  for  tbe  use  of  the  children  therein,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  district  may  adopt :  Provided ^  That  no  greater  sum 
than  thirty  dollars  the  first  year,  or  ten  dollars  in  any  subsequent  year,  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  aforesaia. 

Sec. "2.  Any  sum  of  money  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  over  as  other  school  district  taxes  are. 
[Approved  by  the  governor,  April  12,  1837.] 

A2H  ACT  in  relation  to  law  library  associations. 
[Chapter  94.  acts  of  1842.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  in  general  court  Msembledf  and 
hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law,  duly  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  resident  in  the  several  counties  thereof  except  Suftolk, 
are  hereby  constituted  corporations  within  their  respective  counties,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  and  mauaging  the  law  libraries  belonging  to  said  counties,  by  the  name 
of  the  Law  Library  Association  for  the  county  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  may  adopt 
by-laws  for  that  purpose :  Provided,  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas ;  and  the  officers  of  such  associations  shall  be  a  clerk,  treasurer, 
and  librarian,  whose  duties  shall  be  defined  by  the  by-laws,  which  shall  be  &<lopted 
and  approved  as  aforesaid. 

Sec  2.  The  clerks  of  theseveral  courts  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  this  law  shall 
take  effect,  call  and  notify  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporations  in  their  respective 
counties,  by  posting  up  notifications  thereof  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  court- 
house of  such  county,  to  be  held  during  tbe  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
which  shall  be  held  next  after  ten  days  from  the  time  of  posting  up  such  notification, 
at  which  meetings  saTd  clerks  shall  preside  until  a  clerk  of  such  association  shall  be 
chosen:  Provided,  That  any  inhabitant  of  the  county  shall  have  the  right  to  use  the 
books  in  said  library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be  i)re8cribed  by  the  asso- 
ciations, with  the  approval  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Sec  3.  This  act  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rei»ealed  by  any  future  legislature  of 
this  Commonwealth.     [Approved  by  the  governor,  March  3,  18i2.] 

RESOLVE  concerning  school  district  librartes. 

[Besolves  of  1842,  chapter  74;  amended  by  chapter  63,  resolves  of  1844;  repealed  by  chapter  99, 

resolves  of  1850.] 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  to  be  taken  from  the  school  funds,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  ap]»ropriated  to  every  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth, 
to  be  expended  in  books  for  a  school  district  library ;  and  that  the  treasurer  pay  said 
sum  for  said  puriiose  to  the  order  of  the  mayor  of  every  city  and  the  selectmen  of 
every  town,  for  each  and  every  school  district  within  the  same  which  shall  have 
produced  evidence  of  having  raised  and  appropriated  fifteen  dollars  or  more  for  the 
same  object.     [Approved  by  the  governor,  March  3,  1842.] 
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lS-43. 
RESOLVES  In  addition  to  %  resolve  concerning  school  district  libraries.      * 
[Besolres  of  1843,  chapter  C;  amended  by  chapter  63  of  the  resolves  of  1844.] 

Besolved,  That  the  provisions  of  tho  resolve  of  March  third,  eighteen  hnndred  and 
forty-two,  couceniing  school  district  libraries  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended 
to  every  city  and  town  in  tbe  Commonwealth,  not  heretofore  divided  Into  school 
districts,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  aa  many  times  fifteen  dollars  to  every  such  city 
or  town  as  tho  number  sixty  is  contained,  exclusive  of  fractions,  in  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years  in  said  city  or  town :  Procidtd, 
evidence  bo  produced  to  the  taeasurer,  in  behalf  of  said  city  or  town,  of  its  having 
raised  and  appropriated,  for  tho  establishment  of  libraries,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which,  by  the  provision  of  this  resolve,  it  is  entitled  to  receive  from  tho  school 
fund. 

BeBolvedf  That  the  treasurer  be  instructed,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
governor  and  council,  to  make  sales  from  time  to  time  of  notes  of  hand,  bank  stock, 
and  other  securities  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  to  such  amount  as  shall  enable 
him  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolve,  and  with  those  of  the  resolve 
of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  concerning  school  district  libraries. 
[Approved  by  tho  governor,  March  7, 1843.] 

IS' 1-1. 
AN  ACT  In  addition  to  "An  net  in  relation  to  ln\r  library  nssociallons.*' 
[Chapter  137,  acts  of  1844.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  reprcscntativesj  in  general  coitrt  assembled j  and 
by  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  1.  The  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law,  duly  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  resident  in  either  of  the  counties,  who  havo  omitted 
to  organize  a  law  library  association  in  their  respective  counties,  within  the  time  and 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  organize  themselves  in  their  counties  respectively,  into  an  association  by  the 
name  of  the  Law  Library  Association  for  such  county,  under  tho  like  provisions, 
and  with  the  same  rights,  powers,  and  duties,  as  if  the  said  association  had  been 
organized  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  passed 
the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two;  and 
said  association,  when  so  organized,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  corporation, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  applicable  to  law 
library  associations,  created  under  and  pursuant  to  the  act  aforesaid;  Provided,  how- 
ever, This  act  shall  havo  no  effect  upon  any  association  which  shall  not  b€KM>me 
organized  within  ninety  days  from  tho  passing  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  ftom  and  after  its  passage.  [Approved  by  the 
governor,  March  16,  1844.] 

RESOLVE  concerning  school  libraries. 

[Chapter  G3,  rcsolvos  of  1844.] 

Jtesolvedy  That  tho  provisions  of  the  resolve  of  March  third,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  tho  resolve  of  March  the  seventh,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended 
to  every  school  district  of  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  [Approved  by  the 
governor,  March  11,  1844.] 

RESOLVES  in  addition  to  the  resolves  concerning  school  district  libraries. 

[Chapter  113,  rewolves  of  1845.] 

Hesoh'edf  Tliat  tho  provisions  of  the  resolve  of  March  third,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two,  be  extended  to  the  Latin  school,  English  high  school,  and 
grammar  and  writing  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  as 
many  times  fifteen  dollars  towards  a  purchase  of  a  library  or  libraries  for  said  schools 
as  the  number  sixty  is  contained,  exclusive  of  fractions,  iu  the  number  of  ehildren 
belonging  to  said  schools  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  said  number 
to  bo  estimated  by  the  mayor  of  said  city,  provided  the  said  mayor  shall  certify  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  equal  sum  of  monev  has  been  raised  and 
*''^ated  subsequent  to  the  first  dav  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
Id  forty-live,  for  the  samo  purpose.  ^-^^-^^^^^^  by  i  . 
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Beaolved,  That  the  apportionment  or  diBtribution  of  the  books  purchased  as  above 
provided  for  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Uesolred,  That  these  resolves  shall  take  effect  irom  and  after  their  x)assage.  [Ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  March  25,  1845.] 

AN  ACT  relating  to  Bchool  libraries  and  scbool  apparatna. 
[Chapter  81,  acta  of  1849.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  represcutatirea,  in  generid  court  assemhledj  and 
hif  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Skction  1.  The  inhabitants  of  any  school  district,  in  any  city  or  town,  and  of 
any  city  or  town  not  divided  into  school  districts,  in  this  Commonwealth,  may,  at 
any  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and 
necessary  school  apparatus,  in  tne  same  manner  as  school  districts  may  now  raise 
money  for  erecting  and  repairing  schoolhonses  in  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  2.  The  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  chapter  of  the  statutes^  passed  in  the 
year  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  is  hereby  repealed.  [Approved 
by  the  governor,  April  5,  1849.] 

ISOO. 

REPEAL  OF   STATE   APPROPRIATION  FOR  SCHOOL   DISTRICT   LIBRARIES. 
[Chapter  99,  resolves  of  1850.] 

licsolredy  So  much  of  the  resolve  of  the  third  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  as  appropriated  to  every  school  district  in  the  Commonwcaltli  fifteen  dol- 
lars, "  to  be  expended  for  books  for  a  school  district  library,"  is  hereby  repealed. 
This  resolve  was  to  take  effect  August  1, 1850.  [Approved  by  the  governor,  May  2, 
1850.] 

IBGl. 

AN  ACT  to  anthorizo  cities  and  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  pnblic  libraries. 
[Chapter  305.  acts  of  1851 ;  amended  by  chapter  25,  acts  of  1859.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives ^  in  general  court  assembled,  and 
hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  public  library  within  the  same,  with  or  without  branches,  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  nnd  to  provide  suitable  rooms  therefor,  under 
such  regulations  for  the  government  of  such  library  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
prescribed  by  the  city  council  of  sut  h  city,  or  the  inhabitants  of  such  town. . 

Sec  2.  Any  city  or  town  may  appropriate  for  the  foundation  and  commencement 
of  such  library,  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  of  its  ratable 
polls,  in  the  year  next  preceding  that  in  which  such  appropriations  shall  be  made; 
and  may  also  appropriate,  annually,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  such  library, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls,  in  the  year  next 
lireceding  that  in  which  suck  appropriations  shall  be  made. 

Sec  3.  Any  city  or  town  may  receive,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  hold  and 
manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  mainto- 
nauco  of  a  public  libmry  within  the  same.    [Approved  by  the  governor.  May  24, 1851.] 

18SO. 

AN  ACT  in  furthtr  addition  to  an  act  in  relation  to  law  library  associations. 
[Acts  of  185C,  chapter  71.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  reprcsentatircSf  in  general  court  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  are  hereby  authorized 
to  pay  and  disburse,  from  the  treasuries  of  their  respective  counties,  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  law  library  associations  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  duly  organiz€»d 
therein,  such  a  sum  or  sums  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  for  maintaining 
and  enlarging  the  public  law  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  courts  and  citizens  of  the 
several  counties;  such  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  of  any 
county  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  any  such  law  library  association,  before  receiving  said 
moneys,  shall  give  a  bond,  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners, 
for  the  faithful  application  of  the  same,  and  that  ho  will  make  a  return  annually  to 
them,  under  oath,  of  the  manner  in  whicn  all  such  applications  are  made.  [Approved 
by  the  governor,  March  28, 1856.]  <^ 
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AK  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  in  relation  to  law  library  assooiatioBB. 
[Act8  of  1856,  chapter  184.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  repreeentaiiree,  in  general  court  assemhledf  ami 
hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  As  follows: 

Tlie  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law  duly  admitted  to  practice  in  the  conrts  of 
this  Commonwealth,  resident  in  either  of  the  countieSt  who  have  omitted  to  organize 
a  law  library  anBooiation  in  their  respective  counties,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
organize  themselves  in  their  counties  respectively,  into  an  association  by  the  name 
of  the  law  library  association  for  such  county,  under  the  like  provisions  and  with 
the  same  rights,  powers,  and  duties,  as  if  the  said  association  had  been  organized 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  ninety-fourth  chapter  of  the  statutes  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty -two,  and  said  association,  when  so  organized,  shall  be 
deemetl  and  taken  to  be  a  corporation,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  subject 
to  all  the  provisions  applicable  to  law  library  associations,  created  under  and  pur- 
suant to  the  act  aforesaid.     [Approved  by  the  governor;  May  2i,  1856.  ] 

1858. 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  law  library  associations. 

[Resolves  of  1858,  chapter  1.] 

Besohed,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorized 
to  furnish  upon  application  one  copy  of  the  acts  and  resolves  passed  by  the  general 
court,  and  also  one  copy  of  such  volumes  of  the  special  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  he  may  have  in  his  possession,  not  otherwise  appropriated  or  required  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  social  law  library  located  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  and 
also  to  each  law  library  association  which  shall  have  been  duly  organized  m  con- 
formity with  the  ninety -fourth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  or  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-six.    [Approved  February  23, 1858.] 

1859. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  pablJc  librariea. 

[Aots  of  1859,  chapter  25.] 

Be  it-enacted,  etc*,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  three  hundred  and  fifth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  is  so  far  amended  as  to  allow  any  city  or  town  to  appropriate 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  a  public  library  within  the  same,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding 
that  in  which  sucli  appropriation  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  [Approved  Febru- 
ary U,  1859.] 

AN  ACT  in  addition  to  the  acts  in  relation  to  law  library  associations. 

[Acts  of  1859,  chapter  172.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  several  county  treasurers  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  every 
year,  pay  to  the  treasurers  of  the  county  law  library  associations  now  existing,  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  duly  organized  in  their  respective  counties,  one-quarter  part  of  all 
the  sums  which  said  treasurers  may  have  respectively  received  from  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  during  the  preceding  year;  provided  such  quarter  part  in  any  year  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars;  and  if  said  quarter  should  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  then  said  treasurers  shall  pay  one  thousand  dollars,  and  all  sums  so  paid 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  law  library  associations  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  and 
enlarije  the  public  law  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  courts  and  citizens  in  the  several 
counties. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  county  com- 
missioners from  authorizing  other  payments  from  the  county  treasuries,  \inder  the 
seventy-first  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  fAp- 
proved  Apr*'  '^    ificn  T  .7  e,  j  l    r 
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iseo. 

Genbbal  Statutes,  1860,  Chapter  33. 

law  libraries. 

[See  1871,  chapter  387.] 

Ss^moN  1.  Law  library  associations  lierotofore  organized  in  any  county  except  Suf- 
folk shall  remain  corporations  in  the  same  manner  as  if  organized  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2.  The  attorneys  at  law  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  resident  in  a  county  for  which  there  is  no  law  library  association  may 
organize  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  law  library  association  for  such  county, 
and  when  so  organized  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  manag- 
ing the  law  library  belonging  to  the  county,  and  may  adopt  by-laws  for  that  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  justices  of  the  superior  court. 

Sec.  3.  The  clerk  of  the  courts  in  any  county  in  which  no  association  has  been 
organized,  upon  the  application  of  seven  attorneys  at  law  resident  therein,  may  call 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  such  organization  by  posting  up  notitlcations  thereof 
in  some  convenient  place  in  any  court-house  of  the  county;  which  meeting  shall  be 
holden  during  the  term  of  the  superior  court  commencing  next  after  ten  days  from 
the  time  of  posting  up  such  notification.  The  clerk  shall  preside  at  such  meeting 
nntil  a  clerk  of  the  association  is  chosen. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  such  association  shall  be  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  librarian, 
whose  duties  shall  be  defined  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  county  in  which  such  association  is  organized  may 
use  the  books  in  the  library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
association  with  the  approval  of  the  superior  court. 

[Section  6,  amended  by  chapter  215,  acts  of  1863,  and  chapter  156,  acta  of  1874.] 

Sec.  6.  County  treasurers  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  pay  to  the 
county  law  library  associations  in  their  respective  counties  one-quarter  part,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  of  all  sums  which  said  treasurers  have  received  from 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  during  the  preceding  year;  and  they  may  also  pay  such  fur- 
ther sums,  not  exceeding  the  amount  paid  into  the  respective  county  treasuries  by 
the  clerks  of  the  courts,  as  the  county  commissioners  deem  necessary  and  proper. 
AH  sums  so  paiB.  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  and  enlarge  such  libraries  for  the  use 
of  the  courts  and  citizens. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  of  a  law  library  association,  before  receiving  said  money, 
shall  give  a  bond  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tne  commissioners,  for  the  faith- 
ful application  thereof,  and  that  he  will  make  a  return  annually  to  them,  under  oath, 
of  the  manner  in  whicli  all  such  applications  are  made. 

TOWN  AND   CITY   LIBRARIES. 
[See  1866,  222;  1871,26.] 

Sec.  8.  Each  town  and  city  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  therein, 
with  or  without  branches,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  provide  suit- 
able rooms  therefor,  under  such  regulations  for  its  government  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  the  city  council. 

[Section  9,  repealed  by  chapter  222,  acts  of  1866.] 

Sec.  9.  Any  town  or  city  may  appropriate  money  for  suitable  buildings  or  rooms, 
and  for  the  foundation  of  such  library  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  of  its 
ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding  that  in  which  such  appropriation  is  made; 
may  also  appropriate  annually,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  thereof,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding  that  in 
which  such  appropriation  is  made,  and  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage,  any  devise, 
bequest,  or  donation  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of  a  public 
library  within  the  same. 

SOCIAL  LIBRARIES. 
[Public  library  e4>rporatioDs     See  1872,  217.] 

Sec.  10.  Seven  or  more  proprietors  of  a  library  may  form  themselves  into  a  corpo- 
ration, under  such  corporate  name  as  they  may  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
enlarging,  and  using  such  library;  with  the  power>,  priWleges,  duties,  and  liabili- 
ties of  corporations  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  chai)ter  sixty-eight,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  and  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  value  of  their  books. 
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8ec.  11.  Upon  application  of  five  or  more  such  proprietors,  a  justice  of  tbc  peace 
may  issao  bis  warrant  to  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  time  and  place  and  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  warrant.  The 
meeting  shall  be  called  by  posting  up  the  substance  of  the  warrant  in  some  public 
place  in  the  town  where  the  library  is  kept  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  at  which,  if  not  less  than  seven  of  the  proprietors  meet,  they  may  choose 
a  i)resiuent,  a  clerk  who  shall  bo  sworn,  a  librarian,  collector,  treasurer,  and  such  other 
oniccrs  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  determine  upon  the  mode  of  calling 
future  meetings. 

Skc.  12.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  proprietors,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Kec.  13.  Such  proprietors  may,  by  assessments  on  the  several  sharee,  raise  snch 
money  as  they  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  preserving,  enlarging,  and  using 
the  library. 

1MG3. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  count j'  law  library  associations. 

[Chapter  215,  acts  of  19e3;  repealed  by  chapter  15C,  acts  of  1S74.] 


Beit  enacted,  etc,  asfoUoxcB: 
Section  1.  The  sixth  sectio 


section  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Ceneral  Statutes 
is  so  far  amended  that  the  several  county  treasurers  shall  pay  lo  th<  county  law 
library  associations  the  whole  amount  received  from  the  clerks  of  the  count*  during 
the  prt  ceding  year,  provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars.  And 
in  case  the  same  exceeds  four  hundred  dollars,  they  shall  pay  over  in  addition  tbei-eto 
one  quarter  part  of  the  surplus,  protidedj  ftoirerer,  that  the  whole  amount  paid  to 
said  association  in  any  county  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  county  commissioners  from 
allowing  any  further  payment  as  provided  in  the  said  sixth  section  of  the  said  thirty- 
third  chai>ter  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  April  29,  1863.] 

IftOG. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  toTrn  libraries. 

[Acta  of  18C6,  chapter  222,  incorporated  in  section  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  at  follows  : 

Section  1.  Any  town  may,  at  a  legal  meeting,  ^nt  and  vote  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  or  increase  of  a  public  library  therein,  and  for  erecting  or 
providing  suitable  buildings  or  rooms  therefor,  and  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage 
any  devise^  ber|uest,  or  donation  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of 
any  such  library. 

Sec.  2.  Section  nine  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  9,  1866.] 

ISGT. 

AN  ACT  for  tho  preservation  of  books  and  other  property  belon^ng  to  public  libraries. 

[Acts  of  18C7.  chapter  G9;  repealed  by  chapter  42,  acts  of  1872.] 

Bo  it  enactedt  etc.,  as  follows  :  • 

Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys 
any  book,  |)late,  picture,  engraving,  or  statute  belonging  to  any  law,  town,  city  or 
other  public  library,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor 
more  tlmn  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  such  ofl'ense.     [Approved  March  10,  1867.] 

KESOLVE  for  tbo  distribution  of  tlio  annual  reports  to  public  libraries. 

[Resolves  of  18C7,  cbapt«r  36.] 

Bcsohedf  That  after  the  current  year  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  tho 
Commonwonllh  to  furnish  each  public  library  organized  under  the  laws*  of  this 
('omniouwealth,  on  the  npplication  of  tho  librarian  thereof,  with  the  annual  report* 
desiribod  in  the  General  Statutes  as  the  ♦* Public  Series.*'     [Approvc^^April  22, 1867.] 
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ISGO. 

AN  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  cooceming  doga. 

[Chapter  250,  acta  of  1869;  incorporated  iu  section  107,  chapter  102,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sloneya  received  by  the  treasurer  of  any  county  under  tlie  provisions 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven^  and  not  expended  in  the  payment  of  damages  done  by  dogs,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  shall  be  paid  back  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  said  county,  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  paid  by  said  city  or  town  to  said  county  treasurer;  and 
the  money  so  refunded  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  public  libraries  or  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  annually  appropriated  by  said  city  or  town  for  those  pur- 
poses. In  the  county  of  Suffolk  moneys  received  by  any  treasurer  of  auy  city  or 
town  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  not  expended  iu  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same,  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  school  committee  of  said  city  or 
town  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  therein  established. 

Sfx\  2.  The  last  clause  of  section  twelve  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
acts  of  theyear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  is  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  it«  passage.     [Approved  May  10,  1869.] 

isro. 

AN  ACT  to  antborixo  the  eatnbliabment  of  diatricts,  for  maintaining  street  lamps,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

[Acts  of  1370,  chapter  332;  incorporated  In  sectlouH  37-40,  chapter  27,  rnbllc  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  aefollotee: 

SECiioN  1.  Any  town,  at  a  legal  meeting,  having  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the 
purpose,  may  anihmrizo  a  village  or  district  in  sneh  town  containing  not  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  the  limits  of  which  shall  be  accurately  defined,  to  organize 
nnder  such  name  as  may  be  authorized  by  such  town,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  street  lamps,  establishing  and  maintaining  libraries,  building  and 
maintaining  sidewalks,  and  employing  and  paying  watchmen  and  police  officers,  or 
any  of  sneh  purposes. 

8kc.  2.  The  provisions  of  sections  thirty-five,  thirty-six,  thirty-nine,  forty-three, 
forty-four,  forty-five,  and  forty -seven  of  chapter  twenty-four  of  the  General  Statutes, 
and  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty -seven,  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  such  districts. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  such  districts,  in  aadition  to  a  clerk  and  prudential  com- 
mittee, may  be  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  district  may  decide  to  elect; 
and  all  of  such  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen 
and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

i>FA\  4.  Such  districts  may  adopt  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  define 
the  duties  of  their  offl»?ers,  and  the  manner  of  calling  meetings  of  the  districts. 

Sec  5.  Such  districts  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts.     [Approved  June  10,  1870.] 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  depositing  books  in  pnblio  libraries. 
[Acts  of  1871,  chapter  20;  incorporated  in  section  11,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  aa  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  government  of  the  several  cities,  and  the  selectmen  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  may  now  or  hereafter  bopubliclibraries, 
owned  and  maintained  by  said  cities  and  towns,  are  hereby  authorized  to  place  in 
the  public  libraries,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  such  books,  reports,  and  laws  as 
have  been  or  may  be  received  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  February  17, 1871.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  famishing  certain  documents  to  the  law  library  societies  in  each  county. 
[Acts  of  lfi71,  chapter  387;  incorporated  in  section  8,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  CHacied,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  now  required  bylaw  to  be  furnished  to  the 
law  library  societies  in  each  county,  the  sergeant-at-arms  shall,  immediately  after 
their  publication,  distribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  such  societies  one  volumo  each 
of  the  following  documents,  viz:  Legislative  documents  (senate  and  houw),  journal 
of  the  senate,  journal  of  the  house,  and  the  manual  of  the  general  court. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  26,  1871.] 
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lers. 

AK  ACT  for  the  preservation  of  books  and  other  property  belonging  to  public  libraries. 
[Acts  of  1872,  chapter  42 ;  incorporated  in  section  79,  chapter  203,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted f  etc,,  ae  follows: 

Section  1.  Whoever  wilfully  and  malicionBly  or  wantonly  and  without  oanse 
writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys  any  book,  plate,  pictore,  engraving, 
or  statute  belonging  to  any  law,  town,  city,  or  other  public  library,  shall  be  pnnish^ 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  sixty-nine  of  the  arts  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  is  nereby  repealed.     [Approved  February  26,  1872.] 

AN  ACT  to  proride  for  the  formation  of  library  corporations. 
[Acts  of  1872,  chapter  217;  incorporatfd  in  sections  16-19,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enctctedf  etc,,  as  foUo\c$: 

Section  1.  Three  or  more  persons  within  this  Stat«  who  shall  have  associated 
themselves  together  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  such  as  is  described  in  section 
seven  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  act«  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  with  the  intention  to  constitute  a  corporation,  under  any  name 
by  them  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public  library, 
with  or  without  reading  rooms  connected  therewith,  shall  become  a  corporation  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  of  said  act, 
and  shall  remain  a  corporation  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  belonging 
to  any  corporations  organized  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions,  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are  or 
hereafter  may  be  in  force  applicable  to  such  corporations. 

Seo.  2.  Any  name  may  be  assumed  by  such  corporation  not  previously  in  use  by 
any  existing  corporation  or  association,  and  shall  contain  therein  the  word  ''library.'' 
Upon  filing  the  certificate  named  in  section  eleven  of  said  act  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  thereon,  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  named  in 
section  fifty-nine  of  said  act,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  ^ign  and  issue 
to  such  coii)oration  a  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  and  having  the  same  force 
and  efi'ect  named  in  said  eleventh  section  of  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  existing  library  association  under  general  law  may,  by  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  section  twelve  of  said  act  and  payment  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  obtain 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  the  certificate  therein  prescribed. 

Sec.  4.  Corporations  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  organization  to  the  amount  named 
in  their  agreements  of  association  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollara,  exclusive  of 
books,  papers,  collections  in  natural  history,  and  works  of  arts ;  may  receive  and  hold 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid  any  grants,  donations,  or  bequests  under  such  conditions 
aiul  rules  as  maybe  prescribed  in  such  grants,  donations,  and  bequests:  Provided, 
The  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  law.  And  so  long  as  any  cor- 
poration formed  under  this  act  shall  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town  wherein 
the  same  is  located  free  access  to  and  use  of  its  library,  such  city  or  town  may 
annually  appropriate  and  pay  to  the  said  corporation  established  therein  money  to 
aid  in  supporting  its  library. 

Skc.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  April  17,  1872.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  library  coriiorations. 
[Acts  of  1872,  chapter  326;  incorporated  in  section  20,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen of  the  acts  of  the  year  eij2:hteen  hundred  and  seventy -two  shall  be  construed 
to  require  library  corporations,  ftrmed  under  the  same,  to  have  a  capital  stock  when 
it  is  otherwise  provided  in  the  agreement  of  association. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efl'ect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  4,  1872.] 

isra. 

AN  ACT  to  authorizo  towns  and  cities  to  a}ipropriftto  money  toward  dcfrnving  the  ciipenses  of  main- 
taining libraries. 

[Acts  of  1873,  chapter  306;  incorporated  In  section  10,  chapter  27.  Public  Statutes.] 
Be  it  enacted f  etc.,  as  follows: 

Any  <ity^-  "  appropriate  and  pay  such  sum  annually  as  it  may  see  fit 

toward  def  uses  of  maintaining  any  library  within  such  city  or  town 
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to  which  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  free  acceas  for  the  ])urx)08e  of  using  the  same 
on  the  premises.     [Approyed  May  23,  1873.  ] 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  tounty  law  library  osAociations. 
[Acta  of  1874,  chapter  156;  repealed  by  chapter  89,  acts  of  1881.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfoUoua: 

Section  1.  The  sixth  section  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
so  far  amended  that  the  several  conuty  treasurers  shall  pay  to  the  county  law  library 
associations  the  whole  amotiut  received  from  the  clerks  of  courts  during  the  preced- 
ing year:  Provided,  The  same  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars;  and  in  case  the 
same  exceeds  one  thousand  dollars  they  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  one-quarter 
part  of  the  surplus :  Provided,  however,  That  the  whole  amount  paid  to  said  association 
in  any  county  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  county  commisHioners  from 
allowing  any  further  payment  as  provided  in  the  said  sixth  section  of  the  said  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  the  (General  Statutes. 

Skc.  3.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  April  9,  1874.] 

18SO. 

AN  ACT  to  authorise  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  public  reading  rooms. 

[Acts  of  1880,  chapter  111.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  foUow$: 

Section  1.  Any  town  which  now  maintains  in  whole  or  in  part  a  public  librarj 
therein,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  which  may  hereafter  do  so,  may,  at 
a  legal  meeting,  grant  and  vote  money  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  reading  room,  in  connection  with  said  library,  and  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  town,  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  said  library,  or  of  such  other  persons  as  have  control  and  management  of  said 
library ;  and  such  town  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  dona- 
tion for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  any  such  reading  room. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  March  17,  1880.] 

1881. 

AK  ACT  relative  to  law  library  associations. 

[Acts  of  1881,  chapter  80;  incorporated  in  section  6,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  It  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  County  treasurers  shall  annually  pay  to  the  county 
law  library  associations,  in  their  respective  counties,  all  sums  paid  into  the  county 
treasuries  by  the  clerics  of  the  courts  during  the  year,  but  not  exceeding  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  any  one  year ;  and  they  may  also  pay  such  further  sums  from  the  county 
treasury  as  the  county  commissioners  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  sums  so  paid 
shall  be  applied  to  maintain  and  enlarge  such  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  courts  and 
citizens.  This  act  shall  api)ly  to  all  sums  paid  into  the  county  treasuries  by  the 
clerks  of  the  courts  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy -four  is  hereby  repealed.  , 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  March  16,  1881.] 

18812. 
The  Public  Statutes,  Chapter  40. 

LAW   libraries. 

Seciion  1.  Law  library  associations  heretofore  organized  in  any  county,  except 
Snflblk,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  such  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  The  attorneys  at  law  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  resident  in  a  county  for  which  there  is  no  law  library  ikssociation,  may 
organize  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Law  Library  Association  for  such  county; 
and,  when  so  organized,  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
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managiug  tlie  law  library  belonging  to  tbe  county,  and  may  adopt  by-laws  for  tliat 
purpose,  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  tbe  jiistites  of  tbe  superior  court. 

Sec.  8.  Tbe  clerk  of  tbe  courts  in  any  county  in  wbicb  no  sucb  association  bas 
been  organized  may,  upon  tbe  a)>]>licatiou  of  seven  attorneys  at  law  resident  tberein, 
call  a  meeting  for  tbe  puqiose  of  sucb  organization  by  posting  up  notifications 
tbereof  in  some  convenient  place  in  any  court-bonse  of  tbe  county;  wbich  meeting 
sball  bo  beld  during  tbe  term  of  tbe  superior  cotirt  commencing  next  after  ten  days 
from  tbe  time  of  posting  up  sucb  notification.  Tbe  clerk  sball  preside  at  sucb  meet- 
ing until  a  clerk  of  tbe  association  is  cbosen. 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  officers  of  sucb  an  association  shall  be  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  librarian, 
and  tbeir  duties  sball  be  defined  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  Every  inbabitant  of  a  county  in  which  sucb  association  is  organized  may 
use  the  books  in  tbe  library,  subject  to  sucb  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
association  witb  the  approval  of  the  superior  court. 

[Section  C  amcntlctl  by  chapter  2iC,  acts  of  iaS2.1 

Sec.  6.  County  treasurers  sball  annually  pay  to  tbe  law-library  associations  in 
tbeir  respective  counties  all  sums  paid  into  the  county  treasuries  during  the  year  by 
the  clerks  of  the  courts,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 'fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  year;  and  said  treasurers  may  also  pay  sucb  further  suras  as  the  county  commis- 
sioners may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  sums  so  paid  sball  be  applied  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  such  libraries  for  tbe  use  of  the  courts  and  of  citizens. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  of  a  law  library  association,  before  receiving  any  money  from 
tbe  county  treasury,  sball  give  a  bond,  witb  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  com- 
missioners, for  tbe  faitbful  application  of  sucb  money,  and  that  be  will  make  a 
return  annually  to  tbem,  under  oath,  of  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  sucb  application  has 
been  made. 

Sec.  8.  Eacb  law  library  association  sball  bo  entitled  to  receive  from  tbe  sergeant- 
at-arms  one  copy  of  eacb  of  tbe  following  volumes  immediately  after  tbeir  pnblica- 
tion,  namely,  legislative  documents  (senate  and  bouse),  journal  of  tbe  senate,  and 
journal  of  the  bouse. 

TOWN  AXD   city  LIBRARIES. 

Sec.  9.  Any  town  or  city  may  establisb  and  maintain  a  public  library  therein, 
witb  or  witbont  brancbes,  for  the  use  of  tbe  inbabitants  tbereof,  and  may  provide 
suitable  rooms  therefor,  under  sucb  regulations  for  its  government  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  inbabitants  of  tbe  town  or  by  tbe  city  council. 

Sec.  10.  Any  town  may,  at  a  legal  meeting,  grant  and  vote  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  or  increase  of  a  public  library  therein,  and  for  erecting  or 
X)roviding  suitable  buildings  or  rooms  therefor;  and  may  receive,  bold,  and  manage 
any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  tbe  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of 
any  sucb  library. 

Sec.  11.  Tbe  city  government  of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town  in  wbich  there 
is  a  public  librai-y,  owned  and  maintained  by  sucb  city  or  town,  may  place  in  such 
library,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  inbabitants,  such  books,  reports,  and  laws  as  have  been 
or  may  bo  received  from  the  Commonwealth. 

SOCIAL  LIBRARY   COKPORATIOXS. 

Sec.  12.  Seven  or  more  proprietors  of  a  library  may  form  themselves  into  a  corpo- 
ration under  such  corporate  name  as  tbey  may  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
enlarging,  and  using  sncb  library,  and  with  the  powers,  privileges,  unties,  and 
liabilities  of  corporations  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  five,  so  far  as  tlie  same  may  bo  applicable,  and  such  cornoration  may  bold 
real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  its  books. 

Sec.  13.  Upon  application  of  five  or  more  of  sucb  proprietors,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
may  issue  his  warrant  to  one  of  them,  directing  bim  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  time  and  place  and  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  tbe  warrant.  Tbe 
meeting  shall  be  called  by  posting  up  the  substance  of  the  warrant  iu'^ome  public 
place  in  tbe  town  where  the  library  islcept,  seven  daj's  at  least  before  the  time  of 
tbe  meeting,  at  wbicb  time,  if  not  less  than  seven  of  the  proprietors  meet,  they  may 
choose  a  president,  a  clerk,  who  sball  be  sworn,  a  librarian,  a  collector,  a  treasurer, 
and  sucb  other  officers  as  tbey  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  determine  upon  the 
mode  of  calling  future  meetings. 

Sec.  14.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bond,  witb  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  sattsfaclion 
of  the  proprietors,  for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  bis  duties. 

Sec.  15.  Such  proprietors  may,  by  assessments  on  tbe  several  shares,  raise  such 
money  as  they  judge  uece°«"»-"  ^-'-  the  purposes  of  preserving,  enlaririuif,  and  usinic 
the  library.  °'  e? 
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PUBLIC  LIBUARY  COKPORATIONS. 

Sec.  16.  Three  or  more  persons  "within  this  Commonwealth  who  associate  them- 
selves together  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  such  as  is  described  in  section  sixteen  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  six,  -with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation,  under  any 
name  by  them  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public 
library,  with  or  without  reading  rooms  connected  therewith,  shall  become  a  corpora- 
tion upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  seventeen,  eighteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-one  of  said  chapter,  and  shall  remain  a  roi-poration,  with  all  the  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  i  estrictions,  and  liabilities, 
applicable  to  such  corporations. 

8ec.  17.  Any  name  may  be  assumed  by  such  corporation  which  is  not  in  use  by  an 
existing  corporation  or  association,  and  which  contains  the  word  "library."  Upon 
tiling  the  certificate  named  in  section  twenty-one  of  chapter  one  himdred  and  six, 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  thereon,  and  the  payment 
of  the  fees  named  in  section  eighty-four  of  said  chapter,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  sign  and  issue  to  such  corporation  a  certificate  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, and  having  the  force  and  effect  named  in  said  section  twenty-one  of  said 
chapter. 

Sec.  18.  Any  existing  library  association  organized  nnder  general  laws  may,  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-two,  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
six,  and  payment  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  obtain  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  certificate  therein  prescribed. 

Sec.  19.  A  corporation  formed  under  section  sixteen  may  hold  real  and  personal 
estate  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  its  organization,  to  the  amount  named  in  its 
agreement  of  association,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  books, 
papers,  collections  in  natural  history,  and  works  of  art,  and  may  receive  and  hold 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  any  grants,  donations,  or  bequests  under  such  lawful  cou- 
ditious  and  rules  as  may  bo  prescribed  therein. 

Sec.  20.  Nothing  contained  in  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  bo  construed  to 
require  a  corporation  formed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof  to  have  a 
capital  stock,  when  a  difierent  provision  is  wade  in  the  agreement  of  association. 

APPROPRIATIOX   OF   MONEY  FOIL  LIDRAKIES. 

Section  10  of  chapter  227  of  the  public  statutes  provides  that  the  towns  may  at 
legal  meetings  grant  and  vote  such  sums  as  they  judge  necessary  for  maintaining 
any  library  therein  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  free  access  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  books  on  the  ijremises,  and  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public 
reading  room  in  connection  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  manager  of  such 
library. 

THE   DOG  TAX. 

Section  107  of  chapter  102  of  the  public  statutes  provides  that  the  money  received 
for  dog  licenses  and  refunded  to  the  towns  shall  bo  expended  for  the  eupport  of 
public  libraries  or  schools. 

defacing  books,  papers,  etc. 

Section  79  of  chapter  253  of  the  public  statutes  provides  that  whoever  wilfully 
and  maliciously  or  wantonly  and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears, 
or  destroys  a  book,  pl.ite,  picture,  engraving,  or  statue  belonging  to  a  law,  town, 
city,  or  other  public  library,  shall  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

LIBRARY   corporations. 

Seven  or«more  persons  may  form  a  corporation  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  places  for  reading  rooms,  libraries,  or  social  meetings,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  associations  for  charitable,  educational, 
and  other  purposes,  contained  in  chapter  115  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

AX  ACT  in  relation  to  law  library  nssociations. 
[Acta  of  1882,  cbapter  240.] 
Be  U  enacted,  etc.,  aafollotcs: 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  forty  of  the  Public  Statutes,  providing  for 
annual  payments  to  the  law  library  associations  of  the  several  counties,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  line  thereof  the  words  **  fifteen  hundred  tlollars,''  and 
insertiDg  in  place  thereof  the  words  'Hwo  thousand  dollars.:'    Ihis  act  shall  apply 
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to  all  sums  paid  into  the  county  treasnrieB  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  19,  1882.] 

1883. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  tbe  wilful  detention  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  or  mtno* 

scripts  of  certain  libraries. 

[Chapter  77,  acts  of  1883.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  wantonly  and  without  cause 
detains  any  book,  newspaper,  n].agazine,  iiamphlet,  or  iiiauuseript  belonpng  to  a  law, 
town,  city,  or  other  public  or  incorporated  library,  for  thirty  days  after  notice  in 
writing,  from  the  librarian  of  such  library,  given  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
which  by  tbe  regulations  of  such  library  such  book,  newspaper,  magazine,  pam- 
phlet, or  manuscript  may  be  kept,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

Skc.  2.  The  notice  required  by  the  foregoing  Feotion  shall  bear  upon  its  face  a 
copy  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  March  24,  1883.] 

AN  ACT  for  the  better  protection  of  property  of  certain  libraries. 
[Chapter  81,  acts  of  1883.] 

Be  it  enaotedf  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  three  of  the  Public 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously 
or  wantonly  and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys  a 
book,  plate,  picture,  engraving,  map,  newspaper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  manasciipt, 
or  statue  belonging  to  a  law,  town,  city,  or  other  public  or  incorporated  library, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  March  24,  1883.] 

188S. 

AK  ACT  to  protect  persons  using  public  libraries  from  disturbance. 

[Acts  of  1885,  chapter  225.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Whoever  wilfully  disturbs  persons  assembled  in  a  public  library  or  reading  room 
connected  therewith,  by  making  a  noise  or  in  any  otlier  manner,  during  the  time  in 
which  such  library  or  reading  room  is  open  to  the  public,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars.     [Approved  May  12,  1885.] 

1B8B. 

AN  ACT  concerning  tbe  election  and  the  powers  an<l  duties  of  trustees  of  free  public  libraries  or  of 
free  public  libraries  and  rending  rooms,  in  towns. 

[Acts  of  1888,  chapter  304.] 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  asfollowf^: 

Section  1.  Every  town  which  raises  or  appropriates  money  for  the  support  of  a 
free  public  library,  or  free  public  library  and  reading  room  that  is  owned  by  the 
town,  shall  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  legal  town  meeting  appointed  and  notified 
for  that  purpose  by  the  selectmeu,  elect  a  board  of  trustees,  except  in  cases  where 
such  library  has  beeu  or  may  be  acquired  by  the  town,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  some 
donation  or  bequest  containing  othor  conditions  or  provisions  for  the  elections  of  its 
trustees  or  for  its  care  and  management,  which  conditions  have  been  accepted  and 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  the  town. 

[Section  2,  amended  by  chapter  112,  acts  of  1889.] 

Sec.  2.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  persons  divisible  by 
three,  not  exceeding  nine  in  all,  which  tbe  town  may  decide  to  elect,  one-third 
thereof  to  be  elected  annually  and  to  continue  in  office  for  three  years,  except  that 
the  town  shall  first  elect  one-third  of  the  trustees  for  one  year,  one-third  for  two 
years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  and  therealter  one-third  the  number  annually 
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for  the  term  of  three  years.  No  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  upon  said  board 
of  tmstees  by  reason  of  sex.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and 
shall  organize  annually  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secretary  from  their  o-wn 
number. 

Skc.  3.  If  any  person  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  being  duly 
notified  of  his  election  in  the  manner  in  which  town  officers  are  reauired  to  be 
notified;  refuses  or  neglects  to  accept  said  office,  or  if  any  member  declines  further 
service,  or  from  change  of  residence  or  otherwise  becomes  unable  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  board,  the  remaining  members  shall  in  writing  give  notice  of  the  fact 
to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  the  two  boards  may  thereupon,  after  giving  public 
notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  town 
meeting;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  necessary 
to  an  election. 

Sec.  4.  The  trustees  so  elected  by  the  town  shall  have  the  .3ntire  custody  and  man- 
agement of  the  library  and  reading  room  and  all  property  owned  by  the  town 
relating  thereto ;  and  all  money  raised  or  appropriated  by  the  town  for  its  support 
and  maintenance,  and  all  money  or  property  that  the  town  may  receive  by  donation 
from  any  source,  or  by  bequest,  in  behalf  of  said  free  public  library  and  reading 
room,  shall  be  placed  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  be 
expended  or  retained  by  them  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  its  free  public  library  and  reading  room^  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  each  or  any  donation  or  bequest  accepted  by  the  town. 

Skc.  5.  In  every  town  which  shall,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  its  annual 
town  meeting  or  at  a  legal  town  meeting  appointed  and  notified  for  that  purpose  by 
the  selectmen,  so  direct,  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  in  addition  to  the  officers 
named  in  section  two  of  this  act,  elect  from  among  their  own  number  a  treasurer, 
who  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  town  similar  to  the  bond  given  by  the  town  treasurer, 
for  such  an  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  selectmen; 
and  until  a  town  directs  otherwise,  the  town  treasurer  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  shall  make  an  explicit  report  to  the  town  at  each  annual  town 
meeting  of  all  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  all  the  property  of  the  town 
in  their  care  and  custody,  including  a  statement  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  money 
they  may  have,  and  of  any  bequests  or  donations  they  may  have  received  and  are 
holding  in  behalf  of  the  town,  with  such  recommendations  in  reference  to  the  same 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  town  to  consider. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  library  associations, 
nor  with  any  library  that  is  or  may  be  organized  and  managed  imder  special  act  of 
the  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  4,  1888.] 

1880. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  election,  powers,  and  duties  of  tmstees  of  fk^e  public  libraries  and  reading 

rooms  in  towns. 

[Aot«  of  1889,  chapter  112.] 

Be  it  enacted f  efc.,  as  follows: 

Section  two  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eijj^ht  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  in  lines  two  and  three  the 
words  "  not  exceeding  nine  in  all,"  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  8ection  2.  Said  board  of 
trustees  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  persons  divisible  by  three  which  the  town 
may  decide  to  elect,  one-third  thereof  to  be  elected  annually  and  to  continue  in  office 
for  three  years,  except  that  the  town  shall  first  elect  one-third  of  the  trustees  for  one 
year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  and  thereafter  one- third 
the  number  annually  for  the  term  of  three  years.  No  person  shall  be  ineligible  to 
serve  upon  said  board  of  trustees  by  reason. of  sex.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  and  shall  organize  annually  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary fVom  their  own  number;  provided  any  town  having  a  free  public  library  which 
has  heretofore  elected  a  board  of  trustees  to  manage  the  same,  consisting  of  a  number 
divisible  by  three,  and  has  heretofore  elected  annually  one-third  of  said  board  for 
three  years,  may  continue  to  elect  annually  one-third  of  said  board  for  three  years, 
and  the  trustees  in  office  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  term  for  which  they  were 
elected  shall  expire,  unless  the  town  shall  vote  otherwise.     [Approved  March  14, 1889.] 

IBOC- 

AN  ACT  to  promote  the  establishment  and  efSciency  of  fVee  pablio  libraries. 

Be  it  enactedjetCf  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  shall  appoint 
five  persons,  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  library 
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commissiouers.  Tbe  governor  Bball  designato  the  chairman  thereof.  One  member 
of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  one  for  four  years,  one 
for  throe  years ;  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one  year ;  and  thereafter  the  term  of 
office  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  five  years.  Ail  vacancies  on  said  board,  whether 
occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

Skc.  2.  The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  said  board  for 
advice  in  regard  to  tbe  selection  of  books,  the  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other 
mattcra  pertaining  to  tbe  maintenance  or  administration  of  tbe  library ;  and  the  board 
shall  give  such  advice  in  regard  to  laid  matters  as  it  shall  find  practicable.  The 
board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to  the  general  court  in  January  of  each  year, 
and  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  said  report  shall  be  printed  as  one  of  the  public  docu- 
ment scries. 

8ec.  3.  Said  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  expend,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  tbe  board  of  library  trustees  of  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  owned 
and  controlled  by  tbe  town,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  books  for 
any  such  town  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act;  such  books  to  be  used  by  said 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  iree  public  library,  and  said  commissiouers 
shall  select  and  purchase  all  books  to  be  provided  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  No  town  shall  bo  entitled  to  tne  benefits  of  this  act  until  such  town  has 
accepted  the  provisions  hereof  at  a  regularly  called  town  meeting,  and  has  elected 
a  board  of  library  trustees  as  provided  in  chapter  three  hundred  and  four  of  tbe 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  until  said  trustees  shall 
have  provided,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  for  the  care, 
custody,  and  distribution  of  the  books  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Skc.  5.  Any  town  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  annually  approiiriate 
from  the  do^  tax  or  shall  otherwise  annually  provide  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
its  free  public  library,  a  sum  not  less  than  ufty  dollars  if  its  last  assessed  valuation 
was  one  million  dollars  or  upward,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  if  said 
valuation  was  less  than  one  million  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  if  said  valaation  was  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
but  the  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for 
clerical  assistance  and  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties;  and  all  sums  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  paid  from 
the  treasury  after  the  bills  therefor  have  been  approved  by  the  board  and  sent 
to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  certify  to  the  governor  and  council 
the  amount  due,  as  in  case  of  all  other  bills  and  accounts  approved  by  him  under  the 
provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May  28,  18JH).] 
(Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1889-90,  pp.  271-290.) 

1B9S. 

[Acts  of  1802,  chapter  255.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  a8  follows: 

The  board  of  library  commissioners  may  expend  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  books  for  the  free  public  library  of  any  town  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  maintained  a  free  library  before  the  passage 
of  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  which  has  fully  complied  or  hereafter  fully  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act. 

MICHIGAN. 

113.  Section  1.  A  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organized  town- 
ship, which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  and  shall  nut  be  subject  to  sale 
or  alienation  from  any  cause  whatever.  All  actions  relating  to  such  library,  or  for 
the  recovery  of  any  penalties  lawfully  established  in  relation  thereto,  shall  b© 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  township. 

114.  Sec.  2.  All  persons  who  are  residents  of  the  township  shall  be  entitled  (oth© 
privileges  of  the  township  library,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regnlations  as  may  be 
lawfully  established  in  relation  thereto:  Provided,  That  pei-sons  residing  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  school  district  in  which  a  district  library  has  been  established 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  such  district  library  only. 

115.  Sec.  3.  The  township  board  of  school  inspectors  nhali  have  charge  of  town- 
ship library,  and  shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  township  treasurer  all  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  township  library  of  their  township,  and  shall  purchase  the 
books  and  procure  the  necessary  appendages  for  such  library.  OoOqI 
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116.  Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  bo  bold  acconntablo  for  tbe  proper  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  township  library,  and  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  safe-keepinff 
of  the  same,  to  prescribe  the  time  for  taking  and  returning  books,  to  assess  and 
collect  fines  and  penalties  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  said  books,  and  to  establish  all 
other  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  library  as  said  board 
shall  deem  proper  or  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  advise. 

117.  Sec.  5.  The  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  cause  the  township  library  to  be 
kept  at  some  central  or  eligible  place  in  the  township,  which  it  shall  determine ;  such 
board  shall  also,  within  ten  days  after  the  annual  township  meeting,  appoint  a  libra- 
rian for  the  term  of  one  year,  to  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  said  library, 
who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  school  inspectors  for  the  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  all  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  established  in  relation  to  said  library. 

118.  Sec.  6.  Any  school  district,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  annual  meeting,  may 
establish  a  district  library,  and  such  district  shall  be  entitled  to  its  just  proportion 
of  books  from  the  library  of  any  township  in  which  it  is  wholly  or  partly  situated, 
to  be  added  to  the  district  library,  and  also  to  it«  equitable  share  of  any  library 
moneys  remaining  unexpended  in  any  such  township  or  townships  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  such  district  library,  or  that  shall  thereafter  be  raised  by  tax  in  such 
township  or  townships,  or  that  shall  thereafter  be  apportioned  to  the  township  to  the 
inspectors  of  which  the  annual  report  of  its  director  is  made. 

119.  Sec.  7.  The  district  board  of  any  school  district  in  which  a  district  library 
may  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  charge 
of  such  library;  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  said  district  board  in  relatiou 
to  the  district  library,  and  all  moneys  raised  or  apportioned  for  its  support,  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  are  to  the  township  library. 

120.  Sec.  8.  The  school  inspectors  shall  give,  in  their  annnal  report  to  the  8ui>erin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  such  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  township  library  and  the  library  monoysas  the  superintendent  of  iiublio  instruc- 
tion shall  direct;  and  the  district  l>oard  of  any  school  district  having  a  library  shall 
cause  to  be  given  in  the  annnal  report  of  the  director  to  the  board  of  school  inspect- 
ors like  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  district  library,  which  items  shall  also  be 
included  by  the  said  inspectors  in  their  annual  re|)ort. 

121.  Sec.  9.  In  case  the  board  of  school  iospeeton  of  any  township,  or  the  district 
board  of  any  school  district,  shall  fail  to  make  the  report  required  by  the  preceding 
section,  or  in  c^se  it  shall  appear  from  the  rep<M^  so  made  that  any  township  or  school 
district  has  failed  to  use  the  library  money  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law,  such  townshi])  or  district  shall  forfeit  its  share  of  the  library  moneys  that 
are  apportioned,  and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  other  townships 
and  districts  in  the  county  as  hereinafter  provided:  Frorided,  That  in  townships 
where  the  boards  thereof  shall  determine  and  report  to  the  superintendent  that  tlio 
public  will  be  better  served  by  using  the  said  money  for  general  school  purposca  no 
such  forfeiture  shall  occur. 

122.  Sec.  10.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  sh.iU  aunually,  and  previous 
to  the  tenth  day  of  May,  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  a  statement  of  the 
townships  in  his  county  that  are  entitled  to  receive  library  moneys,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each'  of  such  townships  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years 
as  shall  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  for  tbe  school  year 
last  ending;  said  clerk  shall  file  such  statement  in  his  office  and  shall  forthwith 
furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  treasurer. 

123.  Sec.  11.  The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  of 
ibis  State  and  for  penalties,  or  upon  any  recognizance  in  criminal  proceedings,  and 
all  equivalents  for  exemptions  [exemption]  from  military  duty,  when  collected  in  any 
county  and  paid  iuto  the  county  treasury,  together  with  all  moneys  heretofore  col- 
lected and  ]>aid  into  said  treasury  on  account  of  such  fines  or  equivalents  and  not 
already  appropriated  [apportioned],  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  county  treasurer, 
before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county 
according  to  the  number  of  children  therein  l>otween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  as  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  superiutendeut  of  public  instniction  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  section,  which  money  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the 
su)>port  of  the  township  and  district  libraries,  and  to  no  other  purpose:  Prodded, 
That  firom  and  after  January  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -two,  such 
money  may  be  used  for  general  school  purposes  in  any  township  wherein  the  towni- 
ship  board  thereof  shall  so  determine. 

124.  Sec.  12.  The  qualified  voters  of  each  township  shall  have  power,  at  any 
annual  township  meeting,  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  support  of  libraries  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  qualified  voters  of  any  school  dis- 
trict in  which  a  district  library  shall  be  established  shall  have  power,  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  such  district,  to  vote  a  district  tax  for  the  support  of  said  district  library. 
When  any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  shall  have  been  voted,  it  shall  be  reported 
to  the  supervisor,  levied,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  township  and 
school  district  taxes. 
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125.  Sec.  ]3.  The  district  board  of  any  school  district  may  donate  or  sell  any 
library  book  or  books  belonging  to  such  district  to  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  township  or  townships  in  which  said  district  is  wholly  or  partly  situated,  wbich 
book  or  books  shall  thereafter  form  a  part  of  the  township  library.  [Chapter  XI, 
school  laws  of  1893.] 

MINNESOTA. 

Tar.  239.  ^School  library  list.)  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
presidents  of  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  are  directed  to  prepare  a  list  of  books, 
to  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  suitable  for  school  libraries,  to  include  books  of 
reference,  history,  biography,  literature,  political  economy,  agriculture,  travel,  and 
natural  science;  they  shall  .advertise  in  at  least  two  leading  papers  for  the  lowest 
rates  at  which  sellers  will  fill  orders  of  school  districts  for  books  selected  from  this 
list,  and  make  contracts  accordingly  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years.     (1887,  c.  121,  $  1.) 

240.  (State  aid.)  Any  school  district  having  purchased  under  this  contract  any  one 
year  a  selection  of  books  from  the  list  prepared  and  recommended  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  having  provided  for  their  care  a  suitable 
bookcase,  and  for  their  distribution  by  the  appomtment  of  a  librarian,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  suitable  rules  and  regulations,  and  having  forwarded  a  certified  state- 
ment of  the  same  through  the  county  superintendent,  with  his  endorsement,  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  make  requisition  upon  the  State  auditor 
for  one-half  the  amount  to  be  expended,  who  shall  issue  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said 
district  for  said  amount. 

Provided,  firsts  That  no  district  shall  receive  more  than  twenty  dollars  upon  the 
first  statement,  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  upon  the  second  statement,  nor  more  than 
five  dollars  upon  any  subsequent  statement. 

Provided,  second,  That  for  the  purposes  of  the  provision  immediately  preceding, 
each  township  organization  of  schools  shall  be  estimated  as  equal  to  four  district, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a  school  library. 

Proi'ided,  third,  That  whenever  the  county  superintendent  shall  make  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  upon  satisfactory  investigation  he  finds 
that  the  books  of  any  district  are  not  properly  cared  for  or  properly  used,  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  exclude  or  suspend  such  district  from  the  benefits  of  this  act.     (Id.,  ^  2.) 

241.  (Statement.)  No  more  than  one  statement  shall  be  made  by  any  one  district 
in  any  one  school  year.     (Id.,  J  3.) 

242.  (Fund.)  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  hereby  annually  appropriated. 
(Id.,  $  4.)     [School  laws  of  Minnesota,  1891.] 

mSSOURI. 

Section  7979,  item  5.  To  vote  such  a  sum  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  a  district  library. 

Sec.  8089.  (Duties,  restrictions,  and  liability  of  board.)  The  board  shall,  except  as 
herein  provided,  perform  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
liabilities  as  the  boards  of  other  school  districts  acting  under  the  general  school 
laws  of  the  State :  Provided,  however,  That  in  cities  as  hereinafter  specified  the  board 
of  education  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
public  school  district  therein,  and  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  support  thereof,  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  cities  of  twenty  thousand  and  under  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit^antSy 
and  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  for  cities  of  five  thousand  and  under  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  cities  of 
one  thousand  and  under  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  population  to  be  determined 
by  the  last  United  States  or  municipal  census.     (Laws,  1893,  p.  250,  amended.) 

NEBRASKA. 

AX  ACT  t4>  aathorize  incorporated  towns  and  cities  to  establish  and  mahitaiu  free  pnblio  Ubraries 

and  reading  rooms. 

Jie  it  enacted  by  the  legielature  of  the  State  of  Xebraska  : 

Section  1.  The  city  or  town  council  of  each  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  havo 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  rea<ling' room  for  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  city  or  town,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  annually,  to  be  levied  and  collected  m  like  manner  as  other  taxes  of  said 
city  or  town,  and  to  be  known  as  the  library  fund. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  city  or  town  council  shall  have  decided  by  ordinance  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  under  this  act,  they  shall  elect  a 
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lihrfti*y  board  of  nine  directors,  to  be  chosen  from  tbe  citizens  at  large,  of  wbich 
board  neither  the  mayor  nor  any  member  of  the  city  or  town  council  shall  be  a 
member.  Snch  directors,  first  elected,  shall  hold  their  office,  three  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  three  for  the  term"  of  two  years,  and  three  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from 
the  first  dj»y  of  July  following  their  appointment,  and  three  directors  shall  be  chosen 
annually  thereafter;  and  in  oases  of  vacancies  by  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise 
the  council  shall  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  no  director  shall  receive 
any  pay  or  compensation  for  any  services  rendered  as  a  member  of  such  board,  and 
such  directors  shall  give  such  bond  as  the  council  may  reciuiro. 

Skc.  3.  Such  directors  shall,  immediately  after  their  appointment,  meet  and  organ- 
ize, by  electing  one  of  their  number  president,  and  snch  other  officers  as  may  be 
Decessary.  Five  of  such  board  shall  be  a  quorum.  They  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  adopt  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  for  the 
government  of  the  library  and  reading  room  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  subject  to 
supervision  and  control  of  the  city  or  town  council,  and  not  inconsistent  with  this 
act.  They  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  expenditures  of  all  moneys  collected  or 
donated  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund  and  of  the  renting  or  construction  of  any 
library  building,  the  supervision,  care,  and  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms,  or  build- 
ings, constructed,  leased,  or  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Any  tax  levied  or  collected  or  funds  donated  thereto  shall  be  kept  for  the 
use  of  such  library  separate  and  apart  from  other  funds  of  said  city  or  town  and 
shall  be  drawn  upon  by  the  proper  officers  upon  the  authenticated  vouchers  of  the 
library  board  and  shall  not  be  used  or  distnrbed  for  any  other  purpose. 

Skc.  5.  The  library  board  shall  have  power  to  ^urchade  or  lejise  grounds ;  to  erect, 
lease,  or  occupy  an  appropriate  building  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  library;  to 
a]>point  a  suitable  librari.'\n  and  assistants,  to  fix  their  compensation,  and  to  remove 
their  appointments  ajt  pleasure;  and  shall  have  power  to  establish  regulations  for 
the  govemmei»t  of  such  library  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  preservation  and 
to  maintain  its  usefulness  and  efficiency,  and  to  fix  and  impose  by  general  rules 
penalties  and  forfeitures  for  trespasses  or  injury  upon  or  to  the  library  grounds, 
rooms,  books,  or  other  property,  or  failure  to  return  any  book,  or  for  violation  of  any 
by-law  or  regulation;  and  shall  have  and  exercise  such  power  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  act,  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public 
library  and  reading  room. 

Sec.  6.  Every  library  and  reading  room  established  under  this  act  shall  be  for- 
ever free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town,  subject  always  to  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  the  library  board  may  adopt  to  render  said  library  and 
reading  room  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  city  or  town,  and  the 
board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading  rooms  any  person  who 
shall  wilfully  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  established  for 
the  government  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  library  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  June  in  each 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  city  or  town  council  of  the  condition  of  their  trust  on  the 
first  day  of  June  in  such  year,  showing  all  moneys  received  and  expended,  the  num- 
ber of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand,  newspapers  and  current  literature  subscribed 
for  or  donated  to  tJie  reading-room  department;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
ordered  by  purchase,  gift,  or  obtainea  during  the  year,  and  the  number  lost  or  miss- 
ing ;  the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  and  character  of  books  loaned 
or  issued,  with  such  statistics,  information,  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  of 
general  interest,  or  as  the  city  or  town  council  may  require,  which  report  sliall  be 
verified  by  affidavit  of  the  proper  officers  of  said  board. 

Sec.  8.  Any  by-law  or  regulation  established  by  the  library  board  may  be  amended 
or  annulled  by  the  council  of  said  city  or  town. 

Sec.  9.  Penalties  imposed  or  accruing  by  any  by-law  or  regulation  of  the  library 
board  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  befiire  the  police  judge,  or  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  court  having  jurisdiction;  such  action  to  be  instituted  in  the  name 
of  the  "library  board  of  the  city  or  town  library,"  and  moneys  collected  in  snch 
action  shall  be  forthwith  placed  in  the  city  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  may  make  any  donation  of  money  or  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
such  library,  and  the  title  to  property  so  donated  may  be  made  to  and  shall  vest  in 
the  library  board,  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  sueh  board  shall  thereby  become 
the  owners  thereof  in  trust  to  the  uses  of  the  public  library  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  11.  The  property  of  such  library  shall  be  exempt  from  execution,  and  shall 
also  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  other  public  property. 

Sec.  12.  The  library  board  shall  have  power  to  authorize  any  circulating  library, 
reading  matter,  or  work  of  art,  of  any  private  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  public  library  rooms,  to  be  drawn  or  used  outside  of  the  rooms 
only  on  payment  of  such  fee  or  membership  as  the  person,  corporation,  or  association 
owning  the  same  may  require.  Deposits  may  be  removed  by  the  owner  thereof  at 
pleasure,  but  the  books  or  other  reading  matter  so  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  any 
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Bucli  public  librnrj'  shall  bo  scparatoly  and  distinctly  marked,  and  kept  npon  shelTce 
apart  from  the  books  of  tho  public  city  or  town  library,  and  every  such  private  or 
associate  library,  or  other  property 'so  deposited  in  any  public  library,  while  so 
placed  or  remaining  shall  be  subject  to  use  and  roadii^g  within  the  library  room 
without  charge  by  any  person  an  inhabitant  of  said  city  or  town,  and  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  free  library.     [Approved  February  17,  A.  D.  1877.     Laws  of  Nebraska,  1877.] 

AN  ACT  regnlafing  tlic  State  library. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  lepitJaturc  of  the  State  of  Xcbraskay  That  the  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  charts  belonging  to  tho  State,  now  in  tho  State  library,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  bo  added  to  the  same,  shall  constitute  the  State  library'. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  bo  two  divisions  of  tho  State  library,  one  of  which  shall  embrace 
all  miscellaneous  works,  books,  pamphlets,  maps  and  charts,  and  the  statutes  and 
other  books  required  by  law,  to  be  deposited  in  tho  oflico  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  miscellaneous  division  of  tho  State  library,  which  shall  be 
kept  under  the  charge  of  tho  secretary  of  state,  and  of  which  he  shall  bo  librarian. 
The  other  shall  embrace  all  books  of  roportH,  and  other  law  books,  and  shall  be 
known  as  tho  law  division  of  the  State  library,  which  shall  be  kept  under  tho  charge 
of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  which  he  shall  bo  librarian. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  shall  coustitnto  a  board  of 
directors  of  tho  miscellaneous  division,  and  the  judges  of  the  supremo  court  shall 
constitute  a  board  of  directora  of  the  law  division  of  the  State  library. 

Sec.  4.  Each  boiird  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  division  of  the  library  under  their 
direction  as  they  may  elect  proper,  and  may  prescribe  penalties  for  auy  violations 
thereof,  which  shall  bo  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  tho  nonreturn  or  iujury 
of  any  books. 

Sec.  5.  Books  may  be  taken  from  tho  State  library  by  tho  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  its  officers  duriug  tho  session  of  the  legislature,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  State,  and  judges  of  tho  stipremo  court  and  district 
courts;  and  no  other  ]>er8on  shall  be  i>eruiitted  to  take  or  detain  from  tho  library 
more  than  two  miscellaueous  works  at  oue  time,  or  take  the  same  away  from  the 
ca)>itol. 

Sec.  6.  Each  librarian  shall  cause  to  bo  kept  a  register  of  all  books  issued  and 
returned  at  the  time  they  shall  be  so  issued  and  returned,  and  none  of  the  books, 
except  the  laws,  journals,  and  reports  of  this  State,  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
library,  shall  bo  detained  more  than  ton  days,  aud  all  the  books  taken  out  by  officers 
or  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  returned  at  tho  close  of  tho  session. 

Sec.  7.  If  auy  person  iujure  or  iail  to  return  any  book  taken  from  the  library,  he 
shall  forfeit  aud  pay  to  the  librarian  of  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  use 
of  tho  library,  double  tho  value  thereof,  or  of  the  set  to  which  it  belongs,  if  a  set  is 
broken  by  its  lo.-^s,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  auy  court  of  coujpcteut  jurisdiction;  and  l>efore  tho  auditor  sliall  issue  his 
warrant  in  favor  of  any  person  authorized  to  take  books  from  tho  library  for  the 
value  of  his  services  or  amouut  of  his  salary  he  shall  be  satislied  that  such  person 
has  returned  all  books  taken  from  tho  library  or  settled  lor  the  same;  otherwise  he 
shall  deduct  all  accounts  for  the  detention  or  injury  of  such  books. 

Sec.  8.  Each  librarian  shall,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  December  in  each 
year,  report  to  the  goveruor  the  condition  of  tho  division  under  his  charge,  stilting 
the  number  of  volumes  contaiued  therein,  the  number  of  volumes  purchased  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  coat  thereof,  the  number  of  volumes  received  by  donation,  the 
number  of  volumes  injured,  or  not  rettimcd,  if  auy,  and  tho  amouut  received  in  com- 
pensation therefor,  and  such  suggestions  aud  further  iuformation  as  may  be  deemed 
by  him  desirable. 

Sec.  9.  The  librarian  of  each  division  of  tho  library  shall  give  bond  to  tho  people 
of  the  State,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  with  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  to  bo  approved  by  tho  board  of  directors  of  their  i-espectivo  division,  con- 
ditioned for  tho  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  which 
bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  tho  State  auditor. 

Sec.  10.  Each  librarian  shaU  receive  for  his  services  tho  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  the  State  auditor  is  authorized  to 
draw  his  warrant  on  tho  treasurer  for  such  amounts  as  they  become  due. 

Sec.  11.  Two  hundred  dollars  shall  bo  annually  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  one  half  to  each  division,  which  amount,  together  with  tho 
amouutfc  received  from  fines  and  forfeitures  under  this  act,  shall  be  annually  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  additional  books,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  librarian  to  cause  each  book  in  his  division  to 
bo  labeled  with  a  printed  or  stamped  label  containing  the  words,  ''Nebraska  State 
Library,"  and  also  to  write  the  same  words  on  the  thirtieth  page  of  each  Tolume. 
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Sec.  13.  The  directors  of  tlie  law  division  of  tho  State  library  may  fioll  or  exchange 
any  surplns  or  duplicate  sets  of  reports  or  law  books  in  such  division  of  the  library, 
and  use  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  in  purchasing  other  law  books  or  reports  for 
such  library. 

Skc.  14.  If  either  librarian  shall  permit  or  allow  any  person  not  authorized  by  this 
act  to  remove  a  book  from  tho  library,  he  shall  bo  liable  ou  conviction  thereof  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  book  so  taken. 

Sec.  16.  Chapter  32,  entitled  Library  of  part  one  (1)  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
approved  in  1866,  and  also  an  act  eutitled  **An  act  to  create  the  oflico  of  State 
librarian,  and  to  define  the  duties  of  the  same,"  approved  June  22,  1867,  are  hereby 
repealed:  Proridcd,  however ^  That  no  causes  of  action  for  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeit- 
nres,  and  no  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors  to  which  any  person  may  have  become 
liable  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  or  of  the  act  hereby  repealed,  shall 
be  barred  or  in  any  manner  affected  by  this  act:  but  such  actions  and  prosecutions 
may  bo  commenced  and  carried  on  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  17.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  prbvisions  of  this  act  are 
liereby  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  fcct  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
[Approved  March  3,  1871.     Laws  of  Nebraska,  1870-71.] 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

FKEE   PUnLIC   LIBRARIES. 

Section  21.  Tho  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  sball 
appoint  four  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  who,  together  with  the  State  librarian, 
snail  constitute  a  board  of  library  commissioners.  The  governor  shall  designate 
the  chairman  thereof.  Two  members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term 
of  four  years  and  two  for  two  years,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  the  com- 
missioners shall  bo  two  years.  All  vacancies  on  the  board  shall  bo  filled  by  the 
governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council. 

Skc.  22.  Tho  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  tho  board  for 
advice  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  or  administration  of  tho  library;  and  the 
l>oard  shall  give  such  advice  in  regard  to  the  matters  as  it  shall  find  practicable. 
Tho  board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to  the  legislature  biennially,  which  shall 
Ijo  printed  in  the  report  of  tho  State  librarian. 

Sec.  23.  Tho  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  expend,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  town  having' no  free  public  library  owned  and  controlled  by  the  town, 
n  sum  not  exceeding  one  nundred  dollars  for  books  for  such  town  entitled  to  the 
l)enefits  of  these  provisions,  such  books  to  be  used  by  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  free  public  library;  and  tho  commissioners  shall  select  and  purchase 
all  books  to  be  so  provided. 

Sec.  2'i.  No  town  shall  be  eutitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  provisions  relative 
to  free  public  libraries,  imtil  such  town  has  accepted  the  provisions  at  a  regularly 
called  town  meeting,  and  until  the  town  shall  have  provided  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  tho  board  of  commissioners  for  the  care,  custody,  and  distribution  of  the 
l)ook8  furnished  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sec.  25.  Any  town  accepting  the  provisions  aforesaid  shall  annually  appropriate 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  its  free  public  library,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars if  its  last  assessed  valuation  was  one  million  dollars  or  upward,  or  a  sum  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  if  the  valuation  was  less  than  one  million  and  not  less 
tliau  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  liftecn  dollars 
if  the  valuation  was  less  than  two  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  26.'  Tho  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but 
shall  bo  allowed  such  reasonable  sum  for  clerical  assistance  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  deterininc, 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year;  and  all  sums  expended  undor 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  tho  State  treasury  after  the  bills  there- 
for havo  been  approved  by  the  board  and  by  tho  governor  and  council. 

Chapter  14,  Section  1.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  procure  and  furnish  to  each 
piiblic  library  in  this  State  and  the  Soldiers*  Home  one  copy  of  each  history  of  Kew 
Hampshire  organizations  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  which  is  not  out  of  print,  and 
has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  i>ubli8hed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  aid  only  of  such  libraries  as  are  regularly  open  for  the 
use  of  the  public  in  tho  towns  and  cities  where  they  may  be  located  and  which  are 
duly  designated  as  public  libraries,  entitled  to  receive  State  publications  by  the 
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governor  and  council,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  on  the  first  day  of  February 
next  following  the  pnblication  of  such  history. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  upon  its  jyassage.  [Approved  March  12.  1891. 
Public  Statutes  of  New  llamushire,  1891.  Also  annual  report  of  board  of  library 
commissioners  of  New  Hampshire  for  1894,  pp.  75-77.] 

NEW  JERSEY. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

192.  The  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  upon  the  order  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  education,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  over  the  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, out  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  every  public  school  for  which  there 
sb.'iU  have  beeu  raised  by  subscription  or  entertainment  alike  sum  for  the  same 
])urpo8o,  to  establish  in  such  school  a  school  library  and  to  procure  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus;  and  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  annually,  upon  a  like 
order,  to  the  said  public  school,  upon  condition  that  there  shall  have  been  raised  by 
subscription  or  entertainment  a  like  sum  for  such  year  for  the  porposes  aforesaid. 

193.  In  all  school  districts  where  there  are  more  than  one  schoolhouse,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  receive  from  the  State  treasury,  as  in  said  bill  directed,  the  sum  prescribed 
to  be  paid  to  each  schoolhouse,  and  that  such  district  shall  have  power  to  consoli- 
date and  establish  a  library  in  one  place  in  said  district  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  board  of  education  or  such  power  as  has  control  of  the  public  schools  in  said 
district. 

194.  The  selection  of  books  and  apparatus  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  trustees 
of  such  district. 

195.  The  school  trustees  of  each  district  shall  make  jp roper  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management,  use,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  libraries. 

196.  Whenever,  in  any  county  in  this  State,  there  shall  have  been  raised  by  sub- 
scription a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
a  library  of  pedagogical  books  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  public  schools  in  such 
county,  the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  upon  the  order  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  out  of  tlie  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
sbid  county;  aud  the  further  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annually  thereafter,  upon  a  like 
order,  upon  conditions  that  there  shall  have  been  raised  by  subscription  a  like  sum 
for  such  year  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

197.  The  county  .superintendent  and  three  teachers  of  public  schools  in  such  county, 
appointed  by  him,  shall  constitute  a  committee  for  the  selection  of  said  books  and 
tlic  necessary  apparatus  and  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
uient,  use,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  libraries. 

198.  The  governor,  the  State  comptroller,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  upon  its  publication,  to  purchase  and 
pay  for,  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  many  copies  of  a  political 
anil  legislative  history  of  the  State  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  now  being  prepared 
by  William  Edgar  Sackett,  ns  they  may  deem  proper  for  distribution  among  the  public 
school  libraries  of  this  State.     (School  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1895.) 

NEW  YORK. 

35.  (Public  and  free  libraries  and  museums.)  All  provisions  of  sections  35  to  51 
shall  apply  e<iually  to  libraries  and  museums,  aud  the  word  *' library"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  reference  and  circulating  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

'M\.  (P^tablishmcnt.)  By  majority  vote  at  any  electicm,  any  city,  village,  town, 
school  district,  or  other  body  authorized  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  or  by  vote  of  its 
conuuon  council,  any  city,  or  by  vote  of  its  trustees,  any  village,  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  free  public  library,  with  or  without  branches,  either  by  itaelf  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  body  authorized  to  maintain  such  library.  Whenever  tweuty- 
fivo  taxpayers  shall  so  petition,  the  question  of  providing  library  facilities  shall  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  election  or  meeting  at  which  taxes  may  be  voted,  provided  that 
due  public  notice  shall  have  been  ^iven  of  the  proposed  action. 

37.  (Subsidies.)  By  similar  vote  money  may  be  grauted  toward  the  support  of 
librarirs  not  owned  by  the  public,  but  maintained  for  its  welfare  and  free  use:  /Vo- 
ridcd,  That  such  libraries  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  regents  and  regis- 
tered by  theiu  as  maintainiuf^:  a  proper  standard;  that  the  regents  shall  certify  what 
number  of  the  books  circulated  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  a  grant  of  "public 
mouey,  and  that  the  amount  granted  yearly  to  libraries  on  the  basis  of  circulation 
shall  not  exceed  ten  cents  for  each  volume  of  the  circulation  thus  certified  by  the 
regents. 

38.  (Taxes.)  Taxes  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized  maybe  voted  by  any 
authority  named  in  section  36,  and  for  any  purpose  specified  in  sections  36  and  87,  and 
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Bhally  unless  otherwise  directed  by  such  vote,  be  considered  as  annual  appropriations 
therefor  till  changed  by  further  vote,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  yearly,  or  as 
directed,  as  are  other  general  taxes ;  and  all  money  received  from  taxes  or  other 
sources  for  such  library  shall  be  kept  as  a  separate  library  fund,  and  expended  only 
under  direction  of  the  library  truRtees  on  properly  authenticated  vouchers. 

39.  (Trustees.)  Such  libr.iries  shall  be  managed  by  trustees,  who  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  trustees  of  other  educational  institutions  of  the  university  as  defined 
in  this  act:  Provided^  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  charter,  that  the  number  of 
trustees  shall  be  five ;  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters,  except  that  in 
cities  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council, 
from  citizens  of  recognized  fitness  for  such  position ;  that  the  first  trustees  determine 
by  lot  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  each  year,  and  that  a  new  trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  annually,  to  serve  for  five  years. 

40.  (Incorporation.)  Within  one  month  after  taking  oflice  the  first  board  of 
trnstees  shall  apply  to  the  regents  for  a  charter  in  accordance  with  the  vote  estab- 
lishing the  library. 

41.  (Reports.)  Every  library  or  museum  which  receives  State  aid  or  enjoys  any 
exemption  from  taxation  or  other  privilege  not  usually  accorded  to  business  cor- 
porations shall  make  the  report  required  by  25  of  this  act,  and  such  report  shall 
relieve  the  institution  from  making  any  report  now  required  by  statute  or  charter  to 
be  ma<le  to  the  legislature,  or  to  any  department,  court,  or  other  authority  of  the 
State.  These  reports  shall  be  summarized  and  transmitted  to  the  legislature  by  the 
regents  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  library  and  State  museum. 

42.  (Use.)  Every  library  established  under  this  act  shall  be  forever  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  which  establishes  it,  subject  always  to  rules  of  the 
library  trustees,  who  shall  have  authority  to  exclude  any  person  who  wilfully 
violates  such  rules;  and  the  trustees  may,  under  such  conditions  as  they  think 
expedient,  extend  the  privileges  of  the  library  to  persons  living  outside  such  locality. 

43.  (Injuries  to  property.)  Whoever  intentionsklly  injures,  defaces,  or  destroys  any 
property  belonging  to  or  deposited  in  any  incorporated  library,  reading  room, 
museum,  or  other  educational  institution,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a 
State  prison  for  not  more  than  three  vears,  or  in  a  county  jail  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hnhdred  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  ^^ 

44.  (Detention.)  Whoever  wilfully  detains  any  book,  newspaper,  magazine,  pam- 
phlet, manuscript,  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  public  or  incorporated  library, 
reading  room,  mnseum,  or  other  educational  institution,  for  thirty  days  after  notice 
in  writing  to  return  the  same,  given  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  by  the  rules 
of  such  institution  such  article  or  other  property  may  be  kept,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  said  notice  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  copy  of 
this  section. 

45.  (Transfer  of  libraries.)  Any  corporation,  association,  school  district,  or  com- 
bination of  districts  may,  by  legal  vote  duly  approved  by  the  regents,  transfer  the 
ownership  and  control  of  its  library,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  any  public  library 
in  the  university,  and  thereafter  said  public  library  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
money,  books,  or  other  property  from  the  State  or  other  sources  to  which  said  cor- 
poration, association,  or  school  district  would  have  been  entitled  but  for  such  trans- 
fer, and  the  trustees  or  body  making  the  transfer  shall  thereafter  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility  pertaining  to  property  thus  transferred. 

46.  (Locarneglect.)  If  the  local  authorities  of  any  library  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  State  money  fail  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  public  usefulness  of  its  books, 
the  regents  shall  in  writing  notify  the  trustees  of  said  library  what  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  State's  requirements,  and  on  such  notice  all  its  rights  to  further  grants  of 
money  or  books  from  the  State  shall  be  suspended  until  the  regents  certify  tiiat  the 
rerpiireraents  have  been  met;  and  if  said  trustees  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply 
with  such  requirements  within  sixty  days  after  service  of  such  notice,  the  regents 
may  remove  them  from  oftice  and  thereafter  all  books  and  other  library  property 
wholly  or  in  part  paid  for  from  State  money  shall  be  under  the  full  and  direct  control 
of  the  regents  who,  as  shall  seem  best  for  public  interests,  may  appoint  new  trustees 
to  carry  on  the  library,  or  may  store  it  or  distribute  its  books  to  other  libraries. 

47.  (Loans  of  books  from  State.)  Under  such  rules  as  the  regents  may  prescribe, 
they  may  lend  from  the  State  library,  duplicate  department,  or  from  books  specially 
given  or  bought  for  this  purpose,  selections  of  books  for  a  limited  time  to  any  public 
library  in  this  State  under  visitation  of  the  regents,  or  to  any  community  not  yet 
having  established  such  library,  but  which  has  conformed  to  the  conditions  recjuired 
for  such  loans. 

48.  (Advice  and  instruction  from  State  library  officers.)  The  trnstees  oi' librarian 
or  any  citizen  interested  in  any  public  library  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  ask 
from  the  officers  of  the  State  library  any  needed  advice  or  instruction  as  to  a  library 
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baildiug,  furniture  and  equipment;  government  and  service^  rules  for  readers,  select- 
ing, buying,  cataloguing,  shelving,  lending  books,  or  any  other  matter  pertaining  to 
the  establishment,  reorganization,  or  administration  of  a  public  library.  The  regents 
may  provide  for  giving  such  advice  and  instruction  either  personally  or  through 
printed  matter  and  correspondence,  either  by  the  State  library  staff  or  by  a  library 
commission  of  competent  experts  appointed  by  the  regents  to  serve  without  salary. 
The  regents  may,  on  request,  select  or  buy  books,  or  furnish  instead  of  money  appor- 
tioned, or  may  make  exchanges  and  loans  through  the  duplicate  department  of  the 
State  library.  Such  assistance  shall  be  free  to  residents  of  this  State  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, but  the  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  cliarge  a  proper  fee  to  nonresidents  or 
for  assistance  of  a  personal  nattire  or  for  other  reason-not  properly  an  expense  to  the 
State,  but  which  may  Ite  authorized  for  the  accommodation  of  nsers  of  the  library. 

49.  (Use  of  fees  and  fines.)  The  regents  may  use  receipts  from  fees,  fines,  gifts  £rom 
private  sources,  or  sale  of  regents'  bulletins  and  similar  printed  matter,  for  buying 
books  or  for  any  other  proper  expenses  of  carrying  on  their  work. 

50.  (Apportionment  of  public  library  money.)  Such  sum  as  shall  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  as  public  library  money  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the 
treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  controller,  from  the  income  of  the  United  States 
deposit  fund,  according  to  an  apportionment  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  free  libra- 
ries by  the  regents  in  accordance  with  their  rules  and  authenticated  by  their  seal: 
Provided,  That  none  of  this  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those  approved  or 
selected  and  furnished  by  the  regents;  that  no  locality  shall  share  in  the  apportion- 
ment unless  it  shall  raise  and  use  for  tlie  same  purpose  not  less  than  an  equal  amount 
from  taxation  or  other  local  sources;  that  for  any  part  of  the  apportionment  not  pay- 
able  directly  to  the  library  trustees  the  regents  shall  file  with  the  controller  proper 
vouchers  showing  that  it  has  been  spent  in  accordance  with  law  exclusively  for 
books  for  free  libraries  or  for  proper  expenses  incurred  for  their  benefit,  and  that 
books  paid  for  by  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  return  to  the  regents  whenever  the 
library  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  under  which  it  secured 
them. 

51.  (Abolition.)  Any  library  established  under  this  act  may  be  abolished  only  by 
a  majority  vote  at  a  regular  annual  election,  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  uexc 
anniml  election.  If  any  such  library  is'  abolished  its  property  shall  bo  used  first  to 
return  to  the  regents,  for  the  benefit  of  other  public  libraries  in  that  locality,  the 
equivalent  of  such  sums  as  it  may  have  received  from  the  State  or  from  other  sources 
as  gifts  for  public  use.  After  such  return  any  remaining  property  may  be  used  as 
directed  in  the  vote  abolishing  the  library;  but  if  the  entire  library  prox>erty  does 
.not  oxceetl  in  value  the  amount  of  such  gifts  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  regents  for 
public  use,  and  the  trustees  shall  thereupon  be  freed  from  further  responsibility. 
5»'o  abolition  of  a  public  library  shall  be  lawful  till  the  regents  grant  a  certificate 
that  its  assets  have  been  properly  distributed  and  its  abolition  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

52.  (Laws  repealed.)  Of  the  laws  enumerated,  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  that 
portiou  specified  in  the  last  column  is  repealed. 

53.  (Saving  clause.)  The  repeal  of  a  law  or  any  part  of  it  by  this  act  shall  not 
affect  or  impair  any  act  done  or  right  accruing,  accrued,  or  acquired,  or  liability, 
penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  incurred  prior  to  such  repeal,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  any  law  so  repealed,  but  the  same  may  be  asserted,  enforced,  prosecuted,  or 
inflicted  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  law  had  not  been  repealed;  and 
all  actions  and  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  commenced  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  so  repealed  and  pending  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  may  be  prosecuted  aud 
defended  to  linal  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  under  the  laws  then  exist- 
ing, Tinlcss  it  shall  be  otherwise  specially  provided  bylaw. 

51.  (Construction.)  The  provisions  of  this  art,  so  far  as  they  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  laws  herein  repealed,  shall  be  construed  as  a  continuation  of 
such  laws,  modified  or  amended  according  to  the  language  employed  in  this  act,  and 
not  as  new  enactments.  Kepeals  in  this  act  shall  not  revive  any  law  repealed  by  any 
law  hereby  repealed,  but  shall  include  all  laws  amendatory  of  the  laws  hereby 
repealed.  Kcferences  in  laws  not  repealed  to  provisions  of  law  incorporated  in  this 
chapter  and  repealed  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  the  provisions  so  incorporated. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the  criminal  or, 
penal  code. 

55.  (To  take  effect.)  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.  [Approved,  May  14, 
1892.     Laws  of  New  York,  1892,  chapter  573.] 

COMMON   SCnOOL  AND  PUJ3LIC   LIBRARIES. 

Skctio^'  1.  So  much  of  the  school  library  money  as  shall  be  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose 8hall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  cities  and  school  districts  by  the  Stat« 
siipeiintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  may,  so  far  as  consistent  with  law,  mako 
alter,  or  repeal  any  rules  that  he  may  deem  proper  for  regulating  the  expenditure  of 
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the  scliool  library  money  and  the  adminustratiou  and  care  of  8<'hool  libraries  estab- 
lished or  maintained  under  authority  of  this  act:  Providedf  That  no  portion  of  the 
school  library  money  shall  be  cxpendea  excei>t  for  books  approved  by  the  said  superin- 
tendent. Said  school  libraries  shall  consist  of  reference  books  for  use  in  the  school- 
room, suitable  supplementary  reading  books  for  children,  or  books  relating  to 
branches  of  study  being  pursued  in  the  school,  and  pedagogic  books  as  aids  to  teachers. 
And  no  city  or  school  district  shall  share  in  the  apportionment  unless  it  shall  raise 
and  use  for  the  same  purpose  an  equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources, 
»nd  shall  also  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the  care  of 
such  libraries  and  otherwise.  Library  moneys  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school 
districts  and  parts  of  school  districts  joint  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in  any  adjoining 
county  which  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  therein,  as  follows :  To  each  of  said  dis- 
tricts an  amount  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  raised  in  said  district  for  library 
Surposes,  either  by  tax  or  otherwise;  and  if  the  aggregate  amount  so  raised  in  the 
istricts  within  the  countv  shall  exceed  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  county  the  said 
districts  respectively  shall  bo  entitled  to  irarticipato  in  such  apportionment  pro  rata 
to  the  total  amount  apportioned  to  the  county.  All  school  library  money  unappor- 
tioucd  by  school  commisioners  and  remaining  m  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  shall, 
in  each  succeeding  year,  be  added  to  the  school  library  money  api>ortioued  by  the 
superintendent  of  i^ublic  instruction  to  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  library  shall  be  a  puirt  of  the  school  equipment  and  shall  be  kept 
in  the  school  building  at  all  times,  and  shall  not  be  used  as  a  circulating  libmry, 
except  that,  so  far  as  the  rules  fixed  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  allow,  teachers 
and  school  officers  or  pupils,  with  the  leave  of  the  librarian,  may  borrow  from  said 
library  any  book  not  needed  for  reference  in  the  schoolroom,  but  such  pcrsous  shall 
not  borrow  more  than  one  volume  at  a  time  and  shall  not  keep  the  same  more  than 
two  weeks.  The  board  of  education  or  trustees  shall  appoint  a  teacherof  the  schools 
nnder  their  charge  as  librarian,  who,  with  the  trustees,  shall  be  ri'sponsible  for  the 
safety  and  proi>er  care  of  the  books,  and  shall  annually,  and  wheuever  required, 
make  such  reports  concerning  the  library  as  the  State  superintendent  may  direct. 

Sec.  3,  All  existing  provisions  of  law  and  rules  established  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  management  of  district  libraries  shall  hold  good  as  to 
the  management  of  school  libraries  till  altered  by  or  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sf.c.  4.  Each  city  and  school  district  in  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise 
moneys  by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school  moue.vs  are  raised,  or  to  receive 
moneys  by  gift  or  devise,  for  starting  or  extending  or  caring  for  the  school  library. 

Skc.  5.  Any  board  of  education  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  district,  or  any 
duly  constituted  meeting  in  any  other  district,  is  hereby  authorized  to  give  any  or 
all  of  its  books  or  other  library  property  to  any  township  or  other  free  public  library 
nnder  State  supervision,  or  to  aid  in  establishing  such  Iree  public  library,  provided 
it  is  free  to  the  people  of  such  city  or  district.  A  receipt  from  the  officers  of  the  said 
free  ]>ublic  library,  and  an  approval  of  the  transfer  under  seal  by  the  regents  of  the 
university,  shall  forever  thereafter  relieve  the  said  school  authorities  of  further 
Tosponsibility  for  the  said  library  and  property  so  transferred. 

Skc.  C.  Any  books  or  other  library  property  belonging  to  any  district  library,  and 
which  have  not  been  in  direct  charge  of  a  librarian  duly  appointed  within  one  year, 
may  be  taken  and  shall  tliereafter  be  owned  by  any  public  library  under  State  super- 
Tisiou,  which  has  received  from  the  regents  of  the  university  written  permission  to 
collect  such  books  or  library  property,  and  to  administer  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public:  Prorideif,  That  said  books  or  other  library  property  shall  bo  found  in 
the  territory  for  which  such  public  library  is  maintained,  as  defined  in  its  charter  or 
in  the  permission  granted  by  the  regents:  And  fttvthcr  provided,  That,  on  written 
request  of  the  school  authorities,  any  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  and  pedagogic  books 
shall  be  i>laced  in  the  school  library  of  the  district  to  which  such  books  originally 
belonged.  Any  person,  association,  orcorporation  having  |>ossession  of  books  or  other 
property  belonging  to  any  school,  district,  or  other  public  library,  except  books  reg- 
ularly borrowed  and  charged  for  a  period  not  yet  expired,  shall  deliver  the  same 
within  one  month  from  the  passage  of  this  law  to  the  legally  appointed  librarian  of 
such  library  or  of  the  free  public  library,  duly  authorized  to  take  the  same,  as  i)ro- 
\i  led  in  this  section,  and  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  this  provision 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Skc.  7.  The  public  shall  not  h©  entitled  to  use  any  library,  now  or  hereafter  in  the 
custody  of  the  school  authorities;  but  said  authorities  may  appoint  three  trustees 
who  shall  have  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  trustees  of  public  libraries 
Incorporated  by  the  regents,  and  thereafter  the  school  authorities  may  transfer  to 
the  custody  of  said  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  library,  any  of  their 
library  property,  as  provided  in  section  five. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  with- 
hold its  share  of  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district  which  uses  school 
library  moneys  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  provided,  cr 
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for  any  willfal  neglect  or  disobedience  of  the  law  or  the  mles  or  orders  of  said 
superintendent  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  9.  The  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  directed  to  be  distribated  to  the 
several  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  State  by  section  four  of  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty -seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty -eight,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  appropriated  and  shall  be  known  as  school  library  moneys,  and  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  formation  or  extension  of  common  school 
libraries. 

Sk(\  10.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  but  not  thereafter,  out  of  said  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  school  library  mone^, 
there  shall  be  paid  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  public  library  money,  and  said 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  according  to  an  apportionment  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  free  libra- 
ries by  the  regents  in  accordance  with  their  rules  and  authenticated  by  the  univer- 
sity seal:  Prorided,  That  none  of  this  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those 
approved  or  selected  and  furnished  by  the  regents;  that  no  locality  nhall  share  in 
the  apportionment  unless  it  shall  raise  for  the  same  purpose  not  less  than  an  et^nal 
amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources;  that  lor  any  part  of  the  apportion- 
ment not  payable  directly  to  the  library  trustees  the  regents  shall  file  with  the 
comptroller  proper  vouchers  showing  that  it  has  been  spent  in  accordance  with  law 
exclusively  for  iiooks  for  free  public  libraries  or  for  proper  expenses  incurred  for 
their  benefit,  and  that  books  paid  for  by  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  return  to  the 
regents  whenever  the  library  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  ordinances 
under  which  it  secured  them. 

Sec.  11.  Section  four,  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  thirty -eight  is  hereby  repealed,  and  sections  one  to  nine  of  this  act 
are  hereby  substituted  for  title  eight,  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  filty-five  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  said  title  eight  is  hereby  repealed; 
and  all  other  acts  repugnant  to  or'lnconsistant  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are, 
so  far  as  they  are  so  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  12.  This  act  shall  take  efi'ect  immediately.     [School  laws  of  New  York,  1893.] 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
[Sections  10  to  32,  Inclusive,  of  Chspter  LII  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolins,  1715.] 

Section  XIX.  And  whereas,  at  the  promotion  of  the  Reverend  Dottor  Thomas  Bray, 
a  Library  hath  been  sent  over  to  Bath-Town,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  lliomas,  in  Pamptico;  and  it  is  justly  feared  that  the  books  belonging 
to  the  same  will  quickly  be  embezzled,  damaged,  or  lost,  except  a  law  be  provided 
for  the  more  eff'ectual  preservation  of  the  same : 

XX.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaidf  That  the  said  Library  shall 
be,  continue,  and  remain  in  the  hands,  custody,  and  possession  of  a  Library-keeper, 
to  be  elected,  nominated,  and  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  hereafter  by  this  Act 
appointed,  or  the  major  part  of  them;  which  said  Library-keeper  is,  and  shall  be 
hereby  bound  and  obliged,  to  keep  aud  preserve  the  several  and  respective  books 
therein,  from  waste,  damage,  imbezzlement,  and  all  other  destruction,  (fire,  and  all 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  only  excepted,)  und  is  and  shall  be  hereby  accountable 
for  the  same,  and  every  book  thereof  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter  nominated; 
and  to  that  end  and  purpose,  the  said  Library-keeper  shall  pass  two  receipts  for 
the  Library  aforesaid,  one  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter  named,  and  the  other  to 
the  Churchwardens  of  the  said  Parish  for  the  time  being,  in  which  receipts  the  title 
of  each  book  shall  be  inserted :  And  in  case  all  or  any  of  the  books  is  or  shall  be 
found  to  be  wasted,  damaged,  or  embezzled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  (except  as 
before  excented,)  the  said  Library-keeper,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
are  and  shall  be  hereby  bound  and  obliged  to  answer  double  the  value  of  the  same; 
aud  the  said  Commissioners  are  hereby  empowered  to  sue  for  the  same,  in  any  court 
of  record  in  this  Province,  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  or  other  action;  wherein 
no  essoign,  protection,  injunction,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed;  and  that 
what  thereby  shall  be  recovered,  (reasonoide  charges  and  expences  deducted,)  to 
employ  and  dispose  of  towards  the  compleating  and  perfe<'ting  the  aforesaid  Library 
so  wasted,  endamaged,  embezzled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  within  the  space  of 
twelve  niontlis  after  such  recovery. 

XXI.  Jnd  be  it  further  enaetcd,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case  of  the  death 
or  removal  of  the  said  Library-keeper,  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Thomas's  Parish 
shall  immediately  take  into  their  custody,  possession,  and  safe  keeping,  all  the  books 
belonging  to  the  said  Library,  and  shall  be  answerable  for  the  same  to  the  Com- 
missioners hereafter  in  this  Act  nominated. 

^^^^fnu^"**  *»"  t«/Mr<^«-  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Churchwardens 
of  St.  1  nomas  s  Parj«h   in  Pamptico,  upon  the  receiving  the  books  belonging  to  the 
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•aid  Library,  shall  compare  the  same  with  the  catalogue  and  receipt  for  the  same  in 
their  custody;  and  if  any  of  the  books  are  wanting  or  damaged,  thcv  shall  give  an 
account  thereof,  in  twenty  days  at  farthest,  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter  men- 
tioned, who  are  impowered  to  sue  the  said  Library -keeper,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
Lis  executors  or  administrators,  for  the  same:  And  in  case  the  said  Churchwardens 
refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  account,  then  the  said  Churchwardens,  their  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  and  every  of  them,  are  hereby  made  accountable  to 
the  Commissioners  hereafter  named  for  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  said  Library, 
and  contained  in  the  catalogue  thereof. 

^  XXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  anthoHty  aforesaid,  That  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  five  of  them,  within  twenty  days  after  such  notice  given,  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  the  election  of  another  Library-keeper,  to  whose  custody  and  safe 
keeping  the  said  Library,  and  every  book  therein  contained,  shall  be  forthwith 
delivered  by  the  said  Churchwardens,  by  order  of  the  said  Commissioners;  which 
said  Library-keeper  so  elected,  shall  continue  in  the  same  office,  uuless  removed  by 
the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  (which  they  are,  upon  a  just 
occasion,  hereby  impowered  to  do,)  or  until  the  settlement  of  a  minister  m  the  said 
Parish;  which  said  minister  or  incumbent  shall,  ex  officio,  be  Library-keeper,  and 
shall  be  answerable  for  the  same  to  the  Commissioners  aforesaid,  in  manner  as  is  by 
this  Act  directed. 

XXIV.  Provided  always,  That  the  said  Library  shall  not  be  removed  out  of  Bath- 
Town,  other  than  to  the  incumbent's  house;  and  not  thither,  without  liberty  first 
had  and  obtained  from  the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 

XXV.  And  be  it  furthei'  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Beaufort  Precinct  shall  have  Liberty  to  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  said  Library, 
Ifiving  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  the  tibrary-keeper  for  the  time  being,  with  a  prom- 
ise to  return  tne  said  book  or  books,  if  a  folio,  in  four  months  time;  if  a  quarto,  in 
two  months  time;  if  an  octavo,  or  under,  in  one  months  time;  upon  penalty  of  pay- 
ing three  times  the  value  of  the  said  book  or  books  so  borrowed,  in  case  of  failure 
in  returning  the  same;  And  the  said  Library-keeper  is  hereby  obliged  to  enter  such 
receipt  in  a  book,  to  be  fairly  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  the  return  of  any 
book  or  books  so  lent,  shall  note  it  returned  on  the  opposite  side  or  column  of  the 
said  book,  and  not  cross  or  blot  the  same :  and  in  case  the  person  that  borrows  any 
book  or  books  out  of  the  said  Library,  doth  refuse  to  return  the  same,  or  doth  dam- 
nify the  said  book,  upon  complaint  thereof  given  by  the  said  Librarv-keeper,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  to  two  or  more  of  the  Commissioners,  ana  by  them,  or 
any  five  of  them,  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  it  shall  be  lawful,  and  the  said  Chief  Justice,  or  any  two 
Justices,  are  hereby  impowered  and  required,  by  warrant  of  distress,  directed  to 
any  of  the  constables  ot  the  said  Precinct,  to  levy  three  times  the  value  of  such 
book  or  books,  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  so  refusing  to  deliver,  or 
damnifying  the  same;  and  for  want  of  such  distress,  to  commit  the  person  to  prison, 
till  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  said  Library-keeper. 

XXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Commissioners 
hereafter  named,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  several  catalogues  of  all  and  sin- 
gular the  books  in  the  said  Library,  and  the  same  being  fairly  written,  and  signed 
by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  some  five  of  them,  one  to  bo  entered  upon  record  in 
the  Secretary's  office  of  this  Province,  one  to  be  in  the  custody  and  for  the  use  of 
the  Commissioners  hereafter  named,  under  which  the  Library-keeper  shall  sign  a 
receipt  for  the  respective  books,  one  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Thomas's  Parish  for  the  time  being,  under  which  the  Library-keeper  shall  also 
sign  a  receipt  for  the  respective  books,  and  one  to  be  fairly  entered  m  a  book  for 
that  purpose  to  be  kept  by  the  Library-keeper  in  the  said  Library ;  that  so  any 
person  may  know  what  books  are  contained  therein. 

XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Commissioners, 
or  anv  five  of  them,  hereafter  named,  after  making  one  exact  catalogue  of  all  and 
singular  the  respective  books  in  the  said  Library,  snail,  and  are  hereby  directed,  to 
appraise  and  rate  each  book,  at  a  price  certain  in  the  current  money  of  this  Prov- 
ince; which  appraisment  shall  be  an  established  rule  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
said  books,  in  case  any  suit  is  brought  by  the  said  Commissioners  against  any  person 
who  shall  detain  or  damnify  any  of  the  said  books,  or  against  the  Library-keeper, 
his  executors  or  administrators. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  Commission- 
ers hereafter  named,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall,  every  year,  on  Easter  Monday  yearly, 
resort  to  the  House  where  the  said  Library  shall  be  kept,  and  there  examine  the 
books  thereof  bv  the  catalogue,  and  see  that  there  be  the  full  number,  and  that  they 
are  not  damaged  or  spoiled;  and  therefore  the  Library-keeper  is  hereby  required,  in 
lending  any  of  the  said  books  out  of  the  said  Library,  notwithstanding  the  time 
usually  allowed  bv  this  Act,  to  oblige  the  said  person  to  return  such  books  as  they 
^rrow  to  the  said  Library-keeper  ten  days  before  the  said  Easter  Mpnday,  jrearly, 
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that  6o  all  and  Bingalor  the  books  belonging  to  the  Librarr  aforesaid,  may  be  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  said  Commia»ioners»  the  better  to  enable  them  to  jndge  if  they  be 
any  ways  damaged  or  spoiled,  and  give  their  order  accordingly. 

XX IX.  And  a  it  further  enacted,  hif  the  authority  afoi*€9Qidy  Thaii^e  Honorable 
Charles  Eden,  Esq;  present  Governor,  and  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  for 
the  time  being,  the  members  of  the  Council  for  the  time  heing,  Christopher  Gale, 
Esq;  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  time  beixig,  Tobias  Knight,  Esq; 
Secretary,  and  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  Col.  Edward  Moscloy,  Speaker  of  this 
present  Assembly,  and  the  Speaker  for  the  time  being,  Daniel  Ricnardson,  Esq ; 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney-General  for  the  time  being,  tho  members  of  the 
Precinct  Coorb  for  the  time  being,  Capt.  Frederick  Jones,  Mr.  John  Porter,  Mr.  Joel 
Martin,  Capt.  John  Drink  water,  Mr.  John  Clark,  Mr.  Patrick  Manlo,  Mr.  Thomas 
Worseley,  Mr.  Lionel  Reading,  Mr.  James  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harding,  or  any 
five  of  them,  are  hereby  nominated  to  be  Commissioners  and  Trustees,  for  the  due 
inspection  and  preservation  of  the  Library  aforesaid,  and  all  and  sincular  the  respec- 
tive books  to  the  same  belonging;  and  they,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  commence  or  bring  any  suit  or  action  given  by  this  Act. 

XXX.  And  in  ease  of  the  death  or  abaenee  of  any  of  the  Commissioners  who  are 
by  this  Act  particularly  by  name  before  appointed,  then  the  surviving  CommissioBerB, 
or  any  five  of  them,  at  their  next  meeting  after  such  vacancy,  are  hereby  fuUy  author- 
ize<l  and  impowercd  to  make  choice  of  another,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  him  or  them 
who  shall  1^  dead  or  absented :  which  said  Commissioners  so  elected  shall  be  invested 
with  the  same  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  before  in  this  Act  particularly  named  and 
appointed. 

XXXI.  And  he  it  further  enaetedf  hy  the  authcritif  aforesaid.  That  the  Commissioners 
above  named,  or  any  five  of  them,  after  having  examined  the  cataloffue  of  books, 
and  discovered  what  are  wanting,  shall  summons  sneh  x>ersons  as  ha^-e  tnesaid  booka 
in  their  custody,  to  deliver  tho  same,  within  twenty  days  after  snch  notiee  in  writing 
left  with  the  person,  or  at  his  usual  jilace  of  abode ;  and  in  ease  any  person  shaQfau 
or  refuse  to  deliver  the  said  respective  books  to  the  said  Commissioners,  then  tho 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  five  of  them,  are  hereby  required,  directed,  and  impow- 
ered,  to  take  such  measure  for  the  recovery  of  the  same,  or  treble  the  value  thereof, 
as  is  before  by  this  Act  prescribed. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  hjf  tht  anthoritu  aforeeaid,  That  all  persons  that 
have  borrowed,  or  have  in  their  custody,  any  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Library 
aforesaid,  shall,  on  or  before  the  next  Easter  Monday,  return  the  same  to  the  present 
Library  keeper,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  treble  tho  value  of  each  book 
not  returned  as  aforesaid ;  the  better  to  enable  the  Commissioners  before  named  to 
make  a  perfect  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  said  Library. 

AN  ACT  to  provkle  a  suitable  room  for  the  anpreme  conrt  ami  State  libruy. 
[Laws  of  North  Ctrf^DO,  seasion  of  18S5,  chapter  121.) 

The  general  auembltf  of  Xorth  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  his  council  to  cause  the 
west  end  of  the  agricultural  building  to  be  so  altered  and  added  to  as  to  make  it 
available  for  a  supreme  court  room  and  ofiice  for  the  supreme  court  clerk  and  attorney- 
general,  and  for  tho  librarian  of  the  supreme  conrt  and  State  library. 

Sbc.  2.  The  governor  and  his  council  shall  determine  what  alterations  are  to  be 
made  in  tho  present  building,  and  what  additions  shall  be  made  thereto  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  after  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  ehange  and  additions  to  be 
made  are  agreed  upon  by  tho  governor  and  his  council,  a  copy  of  them  shall  be  given 
to  tho  architect  of  tho  penitentiary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  erect  the  building  and 
make  the  changes,  utilizing  therefor  all  the  labor  and  material  possible  to  be  pro- 
cured or  manufoctured  at  the  penitentiary :  Provided,  That  no  plan  shall  be  adopted, 
the  completion  of  which  shall  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  pay  for  such  labor  and  material  as  can  not  bo  supplied  by  the 
penitentiary,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  tho  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  paid  upon  tho  warrant  of  the  auditor,  upon  the  application  of  the  archi- 
tect of  tho  penitentiary,  approved  by  tho  governor  and  his  council. 

Sec.  5.  The  work  shall  be  dono  by  the  nonitentiary  authorities,  under  the  general 
directions  of  the  governor  and  his  council. 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  said  building  is  completed,  tho  supreme  court  shall  be  moved 
into  the  room  set  apart  therefor,  and  the  court  shall  bo  held  therein. 

Sec.  7.  The  law  library,  the  State  library,  the  supreme  court  clerk,  and  tho  attorney- 
general  shall  each  occupy  the  rooms  set  apart  for  them  in  said  building. 

Sec.  8.  When  the  supreme  court,  its  library  and  clerk,  and  the  State  librarv  are 
moved  out  of  the  capitol,  the  auditor  shall  occupy  the  rooms  now  oponpied  by  tho 
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snpvemo  court  ami  its  clerk,  and  tbe  secretary  of  atato  shall  have  the  room  now 
oecapied  by  tbo  aaditor,  m  addition  to  bis  present  room. 

Skc.  9.  The  room  now  occupied  by  tbe  State  library  shall  be  set  apart  tor  tbe 
ancient  records  of  tbe  State,  and  it  shall  bo  tbe  duty  of  the  governor  and  his  conncil 
to  have  them  removed  tbereto  and  properly  classified  and  stored. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  tbe  gwieral  assembly  read  three  times^  ami  ratihcd  tbis  the  25th  day  of  Febm- 
ary,  A.  D.  1885. 

AX  ACT  to  aathorize  the  governor  and  council  of  State,  in  coqjanctlon  with  the  warden  of  the  StiUo 
penitentiary,  t«  provide  for  h«atinf;  the  capitol,  Boprcme  court,  and  library  buildings,  and  the  intro* 
doetion  therein  of  a  neoeasary  water  aopply. 

[Lawaof  North  CaroUBa,  aossioaof  18B7.  chapter  225.] 

Tke  ffmieral  (t»aemhlif  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  and  conncil  of  State  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  in  eonjnnotion  with  the  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary,  to  provide  for 
the  heating  of  the  capitol,  supreme  court,  and  library  buildings,  and  tbe  introdnc- 
tion  therein  of  a  necessary  water  supply,  including  water-closets  and  laboratories, 
aad  shall  within  ninety  days  from  tbe  catificoftioa  of  tbis  act  and  after  due  ailvertiso- 
raefit  co&trart  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  to  heat  said  capitol,  sapreme  court, 
and  library  bnildiugs  and  snpply  tbe  same  with  all  necessary  water  conveniences, 
inclndiug  wnter-closeta  and  laboratories,  on  the  best  and  most  approved  plan,  sold 
work  to  be  completed  on  or  before  December,  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  cigbiy- 
eight,  and  be  paid  for  upon  the  warrant  of  the  governor  out  of  any  moneys  belonging 
to  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  rrorided.  That  the 
said  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  shall  supervise  said  work ;  and  no  money  shall 
be  paid  oot  on  tbe  same,  unless  said  warden  shall  certify  in  writing  to  tbe  governor 
that  tbe  work  has  been  done  in  first-class  workmanshi])  and  of  tbe  best  materials. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  governor  and  bis  council,  with  said  warden  of  the  State  peni- 
tentiary shall  employ  competent  person  or  perscms  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations and  details  for  said  work,  the  same  to  be  done  under  tho  supervision  of  tbe 
said  warden,  and  to  bo  paid  for  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  tor  tho  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  tbis  act  tbe  sum  of 
sixteen  tbonsand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  tho  general  fund  in  tho  treas- 
ury as  hereinbefore  mentioned :  iVortd^rf,  That  if  a  less  sum  shall  bo  found  adequate, 
any  sHrpln»  shall  be  covered  bock  into  the  general  fiind:  And  provided  further  ^  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  said  work  cost  in  tho  aggregate  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  tbis  act  shall  bo  in  force  from  and  after. its  ratification. 

In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this  the  7th  day  of  March, 

A.  D.  itm. 

Cbapter  258v— an  act  for  tho  better  preeerratlon  of  the  rocotds  in  the  dorks'  offices  of  tho  senate 
and  huaae  of  representatives  and  the  libraries  of  tbe  two  houses. 

The  general  awemhhj  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  librarian  be  and  ho  is  hereby  directe<l  to  have  tbe 
clerks'  offices  of  tho  senate  and  house  of  representatives  removed  to  tbe  rooms  now 
oecnpied  by  the  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  and  the  State  library  (when 
these  ofBces  are  removed  to  the  supremo  court  and  library  building)  and  iirojierly 
classified,  arranged,  and  labelled. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  sball  be  tho  duty  of  the  State  librarian  to  iwociiro  two  copies 
each  of  the  laws  and  jonmals  of  tbe  general  assembly  and  arrange  these  books  on 
the  shelves  in  chronological  order  for  use  of  tbe  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly, 
respectively. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  librarian  is  hereby  constituted  the  lawful  custodian  of  the  record 
rooms  and  libraries  of  the  two  houses  and  shall  keep  the  same  loeked,  and  for  tbe 
faithful  performance  of  bis  duties  as  such  shall  receive  as  compensation  tbe  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Sbc.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  general  assembly  reacl  three  times  and  ratified  tbis  the  7th  day  of  March, 
A.  D. 1«87. 

Chapter  358— AK  ACT  directing  tho  trustees  of  the  pnblfo  library  to  seonre  and  pnblish  tlio  manit- 
script  of  the  late  John  A.  Sloan  concerning  the  ^ortn  Carolina  troopa  im  the  late  war  between  the 
States. 

Whereas,  Tbe  late  John  A.  Sloan  dnring  bis  lifetime  collected  and  prepared  for 
publication  all  facts  and  information  then  to  be  obtained  which  illustrate  the  part 
takea  by  North  Carolina  troopa  during  the  late  war  between  the  States,  and  died 
before  jwblishing  tbe  same;  r^^^r^T.^ 
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Aud  wLereos,  Unless  immediately  printed  there  is  great  dancer  that  the  manu- 
RcriptA,  papers^  and  documents  collected  and  prepared  by  the  saiu  John  A.  Sloan  may 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  and  thus  no  record  of  the  gallant  actions  and  soldierly  conduct 
of  our  troops  will  be  preserved; 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  trustees  of  the  public  library  are  hereby  authorized  to 
examine  said  manuscript,  and,  if  they  shall  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  and 
value,  to  procure  and  publish  the  same  as  prepared  by  the  said  John  A.  Sloan,  as 
aforesaid,  in  a  Yolumo  of  such  size  and  to  such  a  number  of  copies  as  to  them  may 
seem  best. 

Sf:c.  2.  That  after  supplying  the  public  libraries  and  the  libraries  of  the  university 
and  colleges  of  the  State  with  copies,  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  the  remaining 
copies  to  be  sold,  and  to  this  end  shall  have  power  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents  whose 
compensation  shall  bo  a  commission  upon  the  proceeds  of  sales  made  by  him  or  them. 

Skc.  3.  That  in  case  the  library  fund  shall  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  carrj'ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  auditor  is  directed  to  draw 
his  warrant  for  such  sum  as  the  said  trustees  shall  certify  to  him  to  oomxdete  the  said 
work. 

Sf.c.  4.  That  all  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  said  remaining  copies 
shall  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose,  first  of  reimbursing  the  treasury 
for  moneys  paid  out  on  the  said  warrant  of  the  auditor,  and  second  of  reimbursing 
the  said  library  fund. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  7th  day  of  March. 
A.  D,  1887. 

AN  ACT  for  the  better  protection  of  the  booka  iu  tlio  North  Carolina  State  library. 

[Laws  of  North  Carolina,  session  of  1889,  chapter  65.] 

Whereas  many  rare  and  valuable  books  are  now  owned  by  the  State  and  are  kept 
in  the  State  library ;  and  whereas,  by  their  open  and  exposed  condition  are  liable  to 
be  stolen  or  greatly  damaged  by  dust  and  insects ;  therefore. 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  have  glass  doors  placed 
to  all  the  cases  in  the  State  library  containing  the  general  or  miscellaneous  books  of 
literature,  for  the  better  protection  of  such  books. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ($250)  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  cover  the  cost  of  such  books. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  5th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1889. 

CH^vPTEn  535.— AN  ACT  relating  to  the  laws,  reports,  etc.,  received  by  this  State  from  other  States 

and  Territories  by  exchange. 

Whereas,  There  being  no  particular  department  of  the  State  designated  to  receive 
and  preserve  a  record  of  the  receipts  of  the  i^ublished  laws,  reports,  documents,  etc., 
from  other  States  and  Territories  received  by  exchange  for  like  documents  from  this 
State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  record  carefully  kept  and  preserved; 
therefore. 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  librarian  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  such  receipts,  to  receipt  for  the  same,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  difierent 
departments  to  which  they  belong  immediately  on  receipt. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  States  and  Territories  exchanging  such  documents  with  this  State 
are  requested  to  forward  all  documents  direct  to  the  State  librarian. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

A  KESOLUTION  in  reference  to  keeping  oi>cn  the  State  Ubrary  at  night. 
[Resolalions,  p.  530.] 

Jiesolved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  the  senate  concurring.  That  the  State  libra- 
rian is  hereby  directed  and  authorized  to  keep  the  State  library  open  from  7  oVlock 
until  9  each  afternoon :  Provided,  That  the  necessary  expense  of  keeping  said  library 
open  be  voluntarily  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Baleigh. 

Ratified  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

A  RESOLUTION  of  instruction  to  the  State  printer. 
[Resolutions,  p.  534.] 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives ,  the  senate  concurring,  That  the  State  printer 
be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  do  all  necessary  binding  for  the  State  library :  Pro- 
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vided  further f  That  the  State  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  for  all  snch  binding  for  the 
State  library  from  such  fands  as  are  now  used  to  pay  for  similar  work  for  the  other 
departments  of  the  State :  Provided,  The  cost  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
Ratihed  the  llth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  supreme  court  library. 

[State  laws  of  No^th  Carolina,  session  of  1891,  chapter  390.] 

Hie  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  section  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- five  of  the  Code  is 
amended  by  providing  that  ten  volumes  of  the  reports  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
supreme  court  library  instead  of  five  volumes,  as  is  now  provided  in  line  eighteen  of 
said  section. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  rebinding  the  volumes  in  the  library  and  for  other 
contingent  expenses  of  the  supreme  court,  there  shall  be  annually  appropriated  one 
hundred  and  nftv  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1891. 

Cbaptbr  471.— an  act  to  amend  chapter  fifty 'two,  sections  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  volume  two  of  the  Code,  in  reference  to  laws 
and  supreme  court  reports  of  the  State  for  the  State  library. 

Tlie  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  sectiou  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- two,  chapter  fifty- 
two  of  the  Code,  be  amended  by  striking  out  in  line  fourteen  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two;''  that  section  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  the  same  chapter  be  amended  by  striking  out  in  line  eighteen  the  word 
"ten"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two." 

Skc.  2.  That  the  State  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  turn  over  to  the  secretary  of 
state  all  of  the  said  laws  and  reports  in  the  library  over  and  above  this  number,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  such  other  documents  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  [this]  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1891. 

A  RESOLUTION  of  instruction  to  the  State  printer  and  hinder. 
[Resolutions,  p.  055.] 

Whereas  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  attorney-general  (September  26, 1890)  he 
decided  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  increase  of  the  State  library  was 
intended  under  the  law  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  and  repairs  of  books  for  preservation  in  the  State  library: 
Therefore, 

Hesolved,  That  the  State  printer  and  binder,  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian 
and  by  authority  of  the  trustees,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  have  all  the  neces- 
sary printing  and  binding  for  the  State  library  done  under  the  present  laws  govern- 
ing the  State  printing,  and  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  for  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner as  other  work  is  paid  for  by  the  State :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($150.00)  shall  be  used  during  any  one  year  for  this  purpose. 

Ratified  the  3rd  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1891. 

A  RESOLUTION  in  reference  to  printing  the  history  of  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  late  war. 
[Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  session  of  1893,  resolutions,  p.  498.] 

Whereas  there  is  on  file  in  the  State  library  manuscript  copies  of  the  part  taken 
by  several  regiments  fVom  this  State  in  the  late  war  for  Southern  independence, 
showing  the  bravo  deeds  and  heroism  displayed  by  the  North  Carolina  troops,  ana 
the  same  has  never  been  published :  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  credit  to  the 
memory  of  our  brave  soldiers,  it  is  therefore 

JResotved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  the  senate  concurring,  Tliat  the  State  librarian, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  library,  is  hereby  directea 
to  prepare  these  papers  in  proper  shape  and  such  others  as  maybe  secured,  and  have 
five  hundred  copies  of  the  same  printed. 

Resolved  (Sd),  That  when  the  said  manuscripts  have  been  printed  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  librarian  to  supply  ono  copy  to  each  member  of  the  general  assembly, 
one  to  each  State  library,  and  to  such  schools  and  colleges  of  this  State  as  may  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  this  State :  Provided,  That  the  cost  incurred 
herein  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1893. 
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THE  CODE  OP  XORTH:  CABCEJXJL,  VOLtTMB  H,  1888,  CHAPTER  FIPTY-OyE— PXTBOC 

[Section  3004.     Librarian  biennially  appointed  by  tbe  tnurtee  of  pnbtfe  libraries;  Hilary.     ISFtO-^, 

c.  70, 8.1.    1883,  c.  216,  a.  1.] 

A  librarian  shall  be  biennially  appointed  by  the  tmsteeB  of  the  public  libraries, 
at  a  salary  not  exceedini;  seven  hnndred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  who  shall  give  bond 
with  security  in  such  sum  as  the  said  trustees  may  determine,  payable  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  conditioned  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  books  and  the  faithfiil 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  ho  shall  hold  his  place  until  his  successor  shall  be 
appointed  and  nnalified. 

People  V.  McKee,  68-429:  People  r.  Bledsoe,  QS-437;  People  v.  McGowan,  6^-520. 

[Section  3005.    Honrs  of  public  library,  libraries  of  senate  and  bonse  of  representatives.    187D-71,  c. 

70,8.2.    1881,0.352.] 

The  library  shall  be  kept  open  during  such  hours  as  the  trustees  may  prescribe; 
and  the  librarian  shall  also  keep  the  libraries  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives locked,  except  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

[Section  3000.    Josticos  of  snpreme  court  appointed  the  trastees  of  the  fraprvme  court  library;  to 
appoint,  remove,  and  fix  oompenBation  of  librarian.    1868.  e.  100,  sa<  1, 2.] 

The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  their  respective  successors  in  ofiSco  are 
appointed  trustees  of  the  supreme  court  library,  and  all  meney»  appropriated  for  its 
increase  shall  be  paid  out  under  their  directioB  and  supervision.  The  justices  aibre- 
said  shall  have  charge  of  the  court  library,  and  may,  in  their  discretion,  employ » 
librarian,  who  shall  perform  hia  duties  under  such  riiles  and  regulations  and  shall 
reeeiye  such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  trustees,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

[Section  3607.    Oaims  to  be  audited.    1888,  c  100,  a.  3.] 

All  claims  for  such  service  shall  be  audited  and  approved  by  the  auditor,  and  the 
same  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor. 

[Section  3C08.    Firo  hundred  dollars  yearly  appropriated  for  iDcronae  of  pnblio  Ubraiy.    R.  C,  c.  92, 

8.1.    1840,0.46.] 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the 
public  library. 

[Section  3609.  Trasteea  of  pubUe  library  authorixed  to  pnbliah  records;  &o.,  belonging  to  the  State, 
and  bearing  date  prior  to  the  vear  one  thousand  seven  hnndred  and  eighty K>ne.  prorlae^;  priutlaff 
and  binding  to  be  done  by  pobiio  printer  and  binder  at  rates  flxod  by  law ;  how  paid.    1881,  e.  88,  a.  1.  j 

Tlio  trustees  of  the  public  library  are  hereby  authorized  to  publish  such  number 
of  volumes  of  suitable  size  of  the  records,  papers,  documents,  and  manuscripts^  as 
they  may  deem  prox>er,  bearing  date  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  cighty-onOj  belonging  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina:  Provided,  That  the  print- 
ing and  binding  shall  be  done  by  the  public  printer  and  binder  at  the  rates  fixed  by 
law,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  tilie  preceding  seotion  £br  th^ 
increase  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  State. 

[Section  3C10.    Colonial  records  missing  from  archives  of  State  to  be  procured  and  pobliafaed.    18^ 

pub.  res.,  p.  619.] 

The  trustees  of  the  public  libraries  are  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  such  of 
the  colonial  records  of  this  State  as  may  be  missing  from  the  archives  of  the  State, 
and  to  publish  them  with  the  records  heretofore  authorized  to  be  published.  And 
in  case  the  library  ftind  shall  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  out  this  resolution,  the  auditor  is  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  for  such 
sums  as  the  trustees  aforesaid  shall  certify  to  him  to  be  needed  to  complete  said 
work. 

[Section  3611.   Tmstees  authorized  to  sell  rolumea  printed  under  the  preceding  seotion.   1881,  e.  88,  a.  2.] 

The  said  trustees  shall  hare  authority  to  sell,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  any  Tolume  printed  under  the  preceding  section  that  may  not  W  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  said  public  libraries. 

[Section  3612.    Governor,  saperintendent  of  pnblie  instruction,  and  secretary  of  state  mo^  tiujftses 
Ibr  public  libraries,  State  papers,  eto. ;  two  may  constitutB  »  qoemm.    1871-A  o- 168,  a.  3. J 

The  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  and  seeretary  of  state^  and 
their  respective  successors  in  ofiice,  are  appointed  trustees  of  the  public  libraxieBv 
documents,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the^ate  of  |North 
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CArdlina;  and  under  their  direction  all  moneys  appropriated  shall  be  oxx>ended, 
whether  to  the  increase  of  the  library  or  other  jmrposes,  except  the  salary  of  the 
librarian.  And  the  board  of  trustees  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
the  librarian  shall  be  governed  for  the  protection  and  preserv^ation  of  tho  books  and 
library. 

[Section  3013.  Lieense  tax  to  bo  applied  to  library  of  sapreme  court.    Hes.  1872-73.] 

The  clerk  of  the  supreme  couit,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  justices  of  said  court,  is 
Mithorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  expend  annually  the  amount  paid  in  by| 
applicants  for  license  to  practice  law,  who  are  examined  by  the  court,  in  the  purchase 
of  such  law  books  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  supreme  court  library  well 
appointed,  and  no  other  appropriation  shall  bo  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

[Section  3614.    Governor  to  designate  docnmonts  to  bo  preserved  and  bonnd;  what  books  to  bo  bound 
and  labeled.    £.  C.  c.  02,  a.  4.     1840,  c.  4«,  a.  6.    1842,  c.  68,  a.  3.] 

The  governor  shall  designate  such  x>ortions  of  the  docnmonts,  journals,  and  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  ha  may  deem  proper  to  be  preserved  in  the 
library ;  may  designate  which  of  them  are  to  be  bound,  of  such  pamphlets,  acts,  and^ 
journals  of  the  general  assembly,  works  of  periodical  literaturo,  laws  of  other  States* 


and  documents  of  the  general  assembly  that  may  be  added  to  tho  library  |  and  the] 
librarian  shall  have  them  bonnd.  And  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  library,  or, 
which  may  be  added  thereto,  shall  be  labeled  in  gilt  letters  with  tho  words  ** State, 
Library ;''  and  the  governor  may  draw  upon  tho  treasurer  for  such  sums  as  may  be' 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof; 

[SecUon  3615.  Penalty  for  ii^aring  books.    K.  C,  e.  02,  «.  5.    1842,  c.  68,  a.  1.] 

Any  person  who  shall  damage,  deface,  or  mutilate  any  book  which  he  may  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  Ubrary,  or  who  shall  return  any  book  so  damaged, < 
defaced,  or  mutilated  while  in  his  possession,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  full  amount 
of  tho  damage,  which  amount  shall  be  determined  by  the  librarian,  but  in  no  ease 
to  exceed  double  the  value  of  the  book;  and  the  fines  and  forfeitnres  accruing  under 
this  section  shall  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  librarian  in  tho  name  of  tho  State, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace;  and  the  fines  and  forfeitnres  recovered  shall  bo 
added  to  the  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 

[Section  3616.    State  librarian  to  bo  librarian  of  the  senate  and  honae  of  representatives.    1858-G9, 

0.  41,  8. 1.] 

The  State  librarian  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repreaenta- 
tivee,  and  he  shall  collect  and  arrange  in  the  archives  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  all  the  records  and  papers  belonging  thereto,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  He  shall  also  collect  and  have  bonnd,  or  otherwise  suitably  preserved  for 
the  library  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  such  acts  ot  our  general 
assembly,  reports,  and  documents  to  the  number  of  three  copies  each,  at  least, 
together  with  such  reports  and  documents  as  are  or  may  hereafter  be  printed  by  tho 
several  internal  improvement  companieis  and  other  companies  or  associations  within 
the  State:  and  also  such  reports,  aocnments,  and  papers  as  have  been  printed  by  tho 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  as  may  be  proper 
to  place  therein,  and  which  have  not  been  obtained,  under  the  act  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  tifty-four,  establishing  a  library  of  documents. 

[Section  3617.  Uecords,  documents,  &.C.,  whereto  be  kept.    1868-59,  c.  41,  s.  2.] 

For  tho  better  preservation  of  the  records,  documents,  and  other  papers  by  this 
chapter  authorized  to  be  collected,  the  State  librarian  shall  cause  to  be  erected  in 
the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and  the  houso  of  representatives  and  in  the 
ante  and  committee  rooms  adjoining  the  chambers  of  the  senate  and  houso  of 
representatives,  such  cases  and  shelves  as  will  protect  the  same,  and  procure  such 
furniture  therefor  as  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  using  said 
libraries. 

[Section  3618.  Librarian  to  furnish  Ubrtry  with  doeuments,  &c.    1858-50,  c.  41,  a.3.] 

The  State  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  the  libraries  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  and  of  the  university  with  such  documents,  reports,  and 
other  publications  as  are  required  by  this  chapter  to  be  collected  for  thense  thereof^ 
and  wnich  may  be  in  the  State  library  or  in  the  libraries  of  any  of  the  departments : 
Prorided  the  same  can  be  done  without  diminishing  the  number  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  oe  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  from  which  the  same 
are  taken,  to  be  kept  in  each  respectively;  and  tne  documents  now  required  to  be 
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fiirnisbed  to  tlio  libraries  of  tlio  senate  aud  ^loase  of  representatives  shall  be  arranged 
and  bound  under  the  direction  of  tbo  librarian  thereof. 

[Section  3619.  Secretary  of  8t«t«  to  furnish  ropicn  of  future  sanreme  court  reports  and  mcts  of 
assembly  to  colleges,  &c.,  having  libraries  of  not  le»s  than  Are  tnousand  volumes.    1881,  c.  277.] 

The  secretary  of  state,  upon  application  made  by  the  president  of  the  university, 
or  of  any  chartered  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  which  has  a  library  or 
libraries  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  volumes,  shall  furnish  each  of  said  institu- 
tions, to  bo  kept  in  the  college  library,  a  copy  of  all  future  supreme  court  reports 
and  acta  of  the  general  assembly,  and  journals  of  both  houses,  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  ready  for  distribution. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Article  WIV.— Educational  library. 

Skc.  252.  (S.  1.  c.  32,  1891.  Appropriation,  how  paid.)  There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  apy  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  (300)  dollars  annually,  to  bo  paid  by  warrant  of  the  State  auditor 
on  the  State  treasurer  upon  the  presentation  of  an  itemized  bill  in  due  form  by  the 
State  superintendent,  for  the  purchase  of  reference  aud  pedago^cal  books  for  a  State 
educational  library  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Article  XXVIII. — Law  library  for  uuiveraity. 

Sec.  273.  (S.  1.  o.  179,  1890.  Secretary  of  state  to  deliver  certain  books.)  The 
secretary  of  state  shall  deliver  to  the  University  of  North  Dakota  fifty  copies  of  each 
volume  of  the  general  and  special  laws  of  the  State,  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  hereafter  published,  for  use  in  the  way  of  exchangee  and  other- 
wise, in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  law  library  for  the  law  department 
of  said  university. 

Sec.  274.  (S.  2,  c.  179, 1890.  Extra  copies  of  the  supreme  court  reports,  etc.)  The 
secretary  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, from  the  publishers  of  the  supreme  court  reports,  fifty  copies  of  each  volume 
thereof  hereafter  published,  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  for  other  purpo8e8| 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  price  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  reports  are  dolivered 
to  the  secretary  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  275.  (S.  3,  c.  179, 1890.  Secretary  to  furnish  certain  laws,  reports,  etc.,  heretofore 
published.)  The  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  five  copies  of  each  volume  of 
the  general  and  special  laws  and  supreme  court  reports  heretofore  published,  if  ho  shall 
have  in  his  possession  so  many  copies  not  required  by  law  to  be  disposed  of  for  other 
specific  purposes,  or  so  many  of  each  of  said  volumes,  not  exceeding  five,  as  ho  shall 
have  in  his  possossion,  not  so  required  by  law  for  other  specific  purpose;  and  if  he 
shall  not  have  in  his  possession,  subject  to  delivery  to  the  university  under  the  pro- 
visions aforesaid,  five  copies  of  each  volume  of  said  reports,  of  which  additional 
copies  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  by  the  State  nnder  existing  con* 
tracts,  at  the  price  now  paid  by  the  State  for  such  reports,  he  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  from  the  publishers,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  price  and  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  and  deliver  to  the  university  enough  additional  copies  of  every  such  vol- 
ume to  make  the  number  of  five. 

Article  VI.— i>i«(nc<  school  board  library. 

Sec.  74.  (S.  14,  c.  56,  1891.)  It  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  keep  for  the  nse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  school  district  a  circulating  librarv  of  the  value  of  not 
more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars,  to  be  selected  by  the  school  board  from  any  list  of  booka 
approved  by  the  State  superintendent  and  fuinished  to  the  county  superintendents 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  shall  not  purchase  any  books  not  contained  in  such  list. 
With  the  consent  of  a  minority  of  the  voters  of  the  school  district  at  a  meeting  duly 
called  for  that  pui*pose,  due  notice  of  which  has  been  given  as  provided  by  law  for 
other  meetings  of  the  voters  of  a  school  district,  the  district  school  board  may  pur- 
chase and  select  a  library  of  the  value  of  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  bat  not  to 
exceed  Ave  hundred  (500)  dollars  in  value.  It  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  library,  and  may  appoint  as  librarian  any  person  suited  thereto,  inclnding  one 
of  their  number.  It  shall  make  rules  to  govern  the  circulation  and  care  of  tho  l^ks 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  or  other  person,  and  shall  prescribe  and  collect  penal- 
ties for  the  injury  done  any  book  by  tho  act,  negligence,  or  permission  of  the  person 
who  draws  the  same  or  while  in  his  possession.  No  book  shall  be  loaned  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  weeks  at  any  time  to  any  one  person,  and  never  to  any  person  not  a 
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resident  of  the  district.  The  library  shall  bo  open  at  least  once  each  week  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  patrons.  It  shall,  under  proper  rules,  permit  teachers  to  take 
books  from  the  library  to  their  schools  for  use  in  illustrating  any  subject,  and  for 
instruction.  It  may  at  any  time  exchange  any  part  or  all  of  its  library  with  any 
district  or  person,  so  far  as  different  books  may  oe  so  obtained  for  equal  values  9f 
the  books  exchanged,  and  may  at  any  time  accept  donations  of  books  for  the  library, 
but  it  shall  exclude  therefrom  all  books  unsuited  to  the  cultivatiou  of  good  char- 
acter and  good  morals  and  manners,  and  no  sectarian  publications,  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  sectarian  differences  and  creeds,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  library. 

OHIO. 

LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

Sectiox  3995.  (a)  In  any  district  the  board  of  education  may  appropriate  money 
from  the  contingent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  such  books,  other  than  school  books,  as 
it  may  deem  suitable  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
district  and  in  the  purchase  of  philosophical  or  other  apparatus  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  such  branches  of  education  as  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  district^ 
or  for  either  of  such  purposes;  but  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  herein 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  apparatus; 
(h)  such  appropriations  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  twelve  hundred  dollars  in 
city  districts  containing  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  other  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  city 
districts  of  the  second  class,  and  seventy-five  dollars  in  other  districts;  and  the 
books  so  purchased  shall  constitute  a  school  library,  the  control  and  management  of 
which  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  of  any 
city  of  the  second  class,  fourth  grade,  having  a  free  public  library  organized,  in  pur- 
suance of  law,  may  allow  such  free  public  library  association  the  use  and  control  of 
the  public  school  library,  subject,  however^  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions as  said  board  of  education  may  prescribe  for  the  use  and  control  thereof.  [72 
v.,29,«51;  78  v.,  110.] 

Section  1.  Be  H  enacted  &y  the  general  assenihli/  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  board 
of  education  (c)  of  city,  village,  township,  and  special  school  districts  in  the  State 
be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  to  purchase  for  each  school  in  either  of  said  districts 
one  copy  of  "Howe's  Historical  Cblleotions  of  Ohio,"  to  be  used  as  a  reference  book 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  State :  Provided,  That  said  book  shall  be  in  quality, 
style,  binding,  and  finish  equal  to  the  present  published  edition  of  said  work,  bound 
in  half  Russian  leather,  and  shall  cost  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  per  volume  for  each 
set  of  the  three  volumes ;  Provided  further,  That  the  price  of  the  books  and  cost  of 
transportation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  such  district. 

Sec.  2.  Said  books  during  the  vacation  of  schools,  or  when  the  schools  are  not  in 
session,  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  tbe  same  manner  that  maps,  globes,  dictionaries, 
and  other  school  apparatus  are  cared  for  and  preserved. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
[Passed  April  8, 1892  (d).] 

Sec.  3996.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  school  library  of 
citv  districts  the  board  of  education  may  levy  annually  a  tax  of  one- tenth  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  thereof,  to  be  assessed,  collected, 
and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  school  taxes  of  such  districts.    [64  v.,  62,  $  1.] 

Sec.  3997.  The  amount  of  such  tax,  when  collected,  shall  bo  expended,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  are  suitable  for  public 
school  libraries,  the  bills  for  which,  with  the  attendant  expenses,  shall  be  certified  by 
the  president  and  clerk  and  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  school  funds.  [64  v.,  62,  ^  2.1 

Sec.  3998.  The  board  may  appoint  a  librarian,  fix  his  compensation,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  tbe  library,  to  which  every 
family  resident  in  such  city  districts  shall  have  access.     [64  v.,  62,  $  3.] 

Sbc.  3995  (a).  For  tho  establishment  of  a  public  library  by  township  tmstees,  see  Revised  Statutes, 
sections  1476-1478.    For  powers  of  city  and  village  councils,  see  section  1692,  Kevised  Statutes. 

6.  The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  what  is  apparatus.  It  is  not  customary  to  regard  maps  and 
charts  as  such.  These,  liko  clocks,  desks,  blackboards  and  blackboard  furniture,  would  be  classed 
among  the  essentials  for  furnishing  a  school,  and  they  may  probably  be  purchased  under  section  3987, 
as  provisions  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

«.  Boards  of  education  may  purchase  "school  or  reading  charts"  for  use  in  schools  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  are  not  limited  to  the  amount  authorizeato  bo  expended  by  the  provisions  of  section 
8995.  Revised  Statutes.    2  O.  Circuit  Reports,  863. 

d.  Under  the  statute  providing  for  instruction  at  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics^ 
and  their  efiects  on  the  human  svstem,  in  connection  with  the  suUJcct  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  in 
all  grades  of  the  schools,  and  which  makes  it  the  duties  of  boards  of  education  to  make  provision  for. 
■ncn  instruction,  it  seems  a  reasonable  construction  of  tbe  pct  thnt  such  boards  are  authorised  to  pur* 
chase  such  anatomical  studies  and  charts  as  they  may  deem  it  necessary  to  give  this  instruction  sue- 
oeasfoUy  without  regard  to  limitations  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended,  set  forth  in  this  section  3995. 
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Sec.  3999.  in  citras  not  having  less  than  twenty  ihcmsand  mholdtaEirtB,  Ite  boaid 
of  odnoatkm  having  cnatody  of  any  j^blic  fihrary  thermn  nay  at  spy  T^ognlir 
meeting  ad«f>t  a  reselntton  providing  for  a  board  of  managers  «f  snch  Ulaovry,  and 
shall  theretipon  elect,  by  ballot,  two  persona  to  aenre  as  members  of  snch  boaxd  &r 
a  term  of  three  years,  two  persons  to  serve  for  a  term  at  one  year;  and  aimnally  ihono- 
after  two  persons  shall  1>e  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  J^eavs;  ail  vaicaBCMB 
ill  such  bmrd  shall  be  filled  by  the  board  of  edoaation  by  ballot,  and  a  person  as 
elected  shall  aervc  dnring  the  unexpired  term  of  his  nrodecessor;  the  preatdent  of 
tho  board  of  education  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  managera  ex  oflieio;  aod 
the  board  of  managers  shall  at  all  times  be  amenable  to  and  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  edacation,  as  to  tenure  of  office  and  authority,  and  shall  serve  without 
compeDsation.     [64  v.,  100,  $  1.] 

Skc.  4000.  The  public  library  board  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  shall  consist  of  seven 
suitable  persons,  residents  of  said  city,  no  one  being  a  member  or  officer  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  members  of  tbe  library  board  shall  aerve  without  comnensatiaii, 
and  hold  their  offices  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  beea 
elected  and  qualified,  except  that  at  the  first  election  two  of  the  board  shall  be 
elected  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  three  for  three  years.  Afiteraaid  fiw»t 
election  so  many  shall  be  elected  each  year  as  equals  the  number  whose  term  expires 
that  year.  They  shall  be  elected  by  roll  call,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Cleveland  at  its  first  regular  meeting  after  the  third  Monday  of 
April,  1886,  and  annually  thereafter  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  fill  vacancies  in  tbe  library  board  for  unexpired 
terms  by  election  as  aforesaid.     [75  v.,  101,  ^  7;  80  v.,  172;  88  v.:  104.] 

Sec.  4001,  Such  library  board  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  board  of  edncation 
once  each  year,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  latter,  shall  have  exclnaive  charge 
and  control  of  the  public  library  of  the  city,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  make  Si 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  management  t^reof ;  to  employ  a 
librarian  andsuch  assistants  and  helps  as  may  be  needed  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  tho  library,  and  to  attend  to  the  drawing  and  return  of  boohs ;  but  prior  to  such 
employment  the  compensation  of  such  librarian,  assistants,  and  help,  mM  be  fixod 
by  tho  library  board,  by  a  minority  of  the  members  thereof  voting  in  favor  of  aoch 
compensation  on  roll  call  b^  the  secretary,  and  such  librarian,  assistants,  and  helji 
shall  be  employed  by  a  vote  in  the  same  manner.    [76  v. ,  50,  J  2 ;  78  v.,  132 ;  80 v,,  172.] 

Sbc  4002.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  maintiMning  the  public  library  m 
said  city,  and  the  territory  thereto  attached  for  school  pnrpeeee,  such  library  board 
may  levy  annually  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  vahia- 
tion  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  and  the  territory  thereto  attaohod  for  sdioel 
purposes,  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  the  aame  manner  as  axe  theacbool  ta^GSs 
of  the  city ;  all  moneys  appropriated,  received,  or  collected  by  tax  for  the  library 
shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  tho  library  board  in  purchasing  such  books, 
pamphlets,  papers^  magazines,  periodicals,  ionmais,  and  other  property  as  may  be 
deemed  suitable  for  the  public  library,  and  in  payment  of  all  other  charges  and 
expenses,  including  compensation  to  the  librarian,  assistants  and  help  that  may  be 
incurred  in  increasing  and  maintaining  the  libraiy ;  and  the  pa.y  rolls  aod  all  war- 
rants upon  the  treasurer  given  to  i)ay  such  expenditures,  upon  the  order  of  the 
library  board,  bo  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such  board,  and  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  city  from  such  library  fund.     [76  v.,  50,  $  3;  80  v.,  103.] 

Skc.  4003.  In  all  cities,  which  at  the  last  Federal  census  had,  or  at  any  snbseqaent 
Fe<loral  census  may  have,  a  population  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  merge  any  public  library  therein  heretofore  established  with 
any  other  library  or  reading  room  therein  existing;  but  the  library  formed  by  such 
consolidation  shall  be  kept  open  for  tho  use  of  the  public  at  all  reasonable  hoois. 
[75  v„  541,  M  ;  76  v.,  27,  ^  1.] 

Sec.  4004.  The  board  of  education  of  every  such  city  shall,  at  its  first  regular 
meeting  after  the  second  Monday  in  June,  1879,  elect  by  ballot  three  suitable  peraons, 
residents  of  the  city,  but  other  than  members  of  such  board,  who  shall  be  known  as 
the  library  committee  of  the  city,  one  to  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and 
one  for  three,  and  until  their  snooessors  ore  duly  elected  and  qualified,  and  shall, 
annually  thereafter,  elect  in  like  manner  one  person  with  the  same  qualifications,  to 
serve  for  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualilied,andany  %-acaiicy 
in  such  committee  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  at  its  first  regular  meeting 
of  the  board  held  after  the  same  occurs,     [75  v.,  541,  ^  2;  76  v.,  97,  ^  2.] 

Sec.  4005.  Such  committee  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  board  of  education  at 
least  once  each  year,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  boartl,  and  shall  hwe  entire 
charge  and  control  of  the  school  library  in  the'  city,  with  full  power  to  ntahe  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  regulation  thereof,  to  onqsloy  a  libra- 
rian, and  such  assistants  and  help  as  may  be  needed  for  its  care  and  proteot^on,  and  to 
require  of  the  librarian  auch  bond  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  Hie  faithful  perftnan- 
auco  of  his  duties,  and  to  attend  to  the  drawing  and  return  of  bo^a;  bttt  the  aalazy 
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tif  0nch  lil^BrittD,  and  the  Tato  of  compeiisatioii  of  sacli  assistants  a&db^p,  shall  be 
£xed  bj  x«e6olntion  prior  to  sach  empio^meiit.    [76  v.,  97,  $  3.1 

Sxc.  4006.  For  the  pnrpose  of  increasing  And  maintaining  sohool  libraries  in  cities 
•mentioned  in  section  forty  hondred  and  ^ree  of  the  Revi^d  Statutes  of  Ohio,  and 
the  t^ritory  thereto  attached  for  school  pm^oses,  snch  library  committee  in  snch 
cases  is  an&irized  to  annoally  lery  a  tax  of  two-tentlis  of  one  mill  ou  the  dollar 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  ot  snch  cities  aforesaid,  and  the  territory  thereto 
attached  for  school  purposes,  to  be  assessed,  collected^  and  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  school  taxos  of  such  cities;  and  all  money  appropriated  or  collected  by 
tax  for  snch  library  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  library  oommittoe 
in  the  purchase  of  such  books,  pamphlets,  pax>er8,  macazines,  jteriocUcals,  and  jour- 
nals as  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  public  school  library,  and  in  payment  of  all 
otiier  costs  and  charges,  including  the  salaries  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  that 
may  be  incurred  in  maintaining  snch  libraries,  the  bills  and  pay  rolls  for  which  said 
expenditures  shall,  upon  the  ord^  of  the  library  oommitt-ee,  be  certifi-ed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  such  committee,  and  paid  by  t^e  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
edncation  of  said  city  from  such  library  fund.  £55  v., 541,  $  2:  76  t«  97,  $  4;  TO  v., 
17a]     [Ohio  school  laws,  1893.] 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  UBHAniES. 

269«  'Hiat  whenev^,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  a  collection  of  books,  or  funds 
to  purchase  the  same,  shall  hare  been  obtained  to  form  a  public  library  in  and  for 
any  common  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  directors  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  to  select  the  most  suitable  schoolhouso 
therein  in  which  said  library  shall  be  placed,  prelerring,  if  otherwise  expedient,  the 
Bchoolhouse  in  which  the  district  institute  is  held,  and  to  proride  out  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  district  a  suitable  case  or  cases  for  said  library,  and  for  such  additional 
books  as  ma^r  annually  bo  added  thereto. 

270.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directors  to  receive  into  the  district 
treasury  all  moneys  contributed  or  otherwise  obtained  for  tiie  purchase  or  increase 
of  the  district  library,  and  to  select  and  purchase  the  books  therefor,  or  to  appoint 
m  committee  of  the  board  or  of  not  less  tSaan  three  citisens  of  the  district,  to  make 
such  selection  and  purchase,  and  also  from  time  to  time  thereafter  to  make  addi- 
tional selections  and  pnrehases  in  the  same  manner,  but  that  no  books  shall  be 
donated  or  placed  in  said  library  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  select- 
ing committee,  nor  shall  the  proper  board  of  directors  appropriate  any  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  district  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  except  such  works  of 
a  strictly  professional  character,  as  shall  bo  necessary  and  proper  for  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  proper  district;  and  all  moneys  received  by  said 
board  for  library  purposes  shall  be  annually  accounted  for  at  the  settlement  of  its 
accounts,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  school  funds  are  now  by  law  accounted  for. 

271.  That  the  legal  possession  and  ownership  of  the  books,  cases,  and  other  append- 
ages of  the  district  library  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  proper  board  of  directors 
and  their  successors  in  office  as  trustees  for  the  district,  and  that  the  felonious  tak- 
ing and  carrying  away  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  book,  article  of 
apparatus  or  furniture,  from  or  belonging  to  any  common  school  house,  shall  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  larceny,  and  the  breaking  into  a  common  sehfK>lbonse  at  night 
with  intent  to  commit  larceny,  as  herein  set  forth,  or  any  felony,  shall  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  burglary,  and  that  any  larceny  or  burglary  so  committed  shall  bo 
pnnished  as  in  other  cases  under  existing  statutes. 

272.  That  any  person  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  proper  district, 
whether  contributor  or  not  to  the  library,  shall  be  entitled,  without  charge,  to  the 
use  of  the  books  thereof,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof;  but  that  no 
book  shall  be  issued  to  any  minor  without  the  order  ofhis  or  her  parent,  guardian  or 
master,  who  shall  thereupon  become  liable  to  all  the  penalties  for  the  abuse,  loss,  or 
undue  detainment  of  any  book  by  said  minor ;  and  all  entries  of  the  issue  of  books 
duly  made  in  the  library  list  by  the  librarian  at  the  time  of  snch  issue  shall  bo 
prima  facia  evidence  thereof  in  a  suit  for  any  penalty,  or  for  the  value  of  any  book. 

273.  That  the  proper  board  of  directors,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  make, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  shall  bo  proper,  alter  and  amend  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulatioms  for  the  care,  issue,  use,  and  return  of  the  1>ooks  of  the  district  library, 
and  ordain  such  penalties  for  the  abuse,  loss,  or  undae  detainment  thereof  as  to 
them  shall  seem  just  and  proper,  which  penalties  shall  be  recoverable  as  debts  of 
like  amonnt  are  now  by  law  recoverable;  and  such  penalties  shall  either  be  payable 
to  the  librarian  in  com]>ensation  of  his  services,  or  into  the  library  fund,  as  the 
proper  board  of  directors  shall  determine. 

274.  That  the  secretary  of  the  proper  board  of  directors,  or  suchiOthcrinem^cras 
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tho  board  may  select,  shall  be  the  general  librarian  of  the  district  library ;  and  that 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  held  in  the  house  in  which  the  library  is  kept 
shall  be  the  assistant  librarian  while  in  charge  of  said  school,  and  while  so  in  cham 
snch  assistant  librarian  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  library,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
care,  issue,  and  return  of  tho  books,  and  the  keeping  of  the  list  thereof;  bat  that 
neither  the  librarian  as  secretary,  nor  the  assistant  as  teacher,  on  going  out  of  office 
shall  receive  his  final  instalment  of  salary  till  he  shall  first  have  accuunted  for  all 
the  books  belonging  to  the  library  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  board. 

275.  That  when  the  pupils  or  other  persons  connected  with  the  common  school 
shall  have  procured  books  or  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library 
therefor,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  th6  directors  of  the  proper  district  to  provide  out 
of  the  school  funds  of  the  district  a  suitable  ease  therefor,  and  also  for  each  addi- 
tions as  may  subsequently  from  time  to  time  be  made  thereto ;  and  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  the  books  for  such  school  library,  and  of  all  additions  thereto,  shall  be 
made  by  a  committee  composed  of  tho  teacher  of  the  school  for  the  time  being  and 
of  not  less  than  two  parents  of  pupils  attending  such  school,  to  be  chosen  by  all 
the  nttending  pupils;  but  that  no  books  shall  be  donated  to  or  placed  in  said  library 
without  the  approval  of  the  proper  selecting  committee,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  to  appropriate  any  of  the  funds  of  the  district 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  said  school  library. 

276.  That  all  the  pupils  of  the  proper  school,  and  no  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  books  of  said  library  at  their  homes,  subject  to  such  rules  relating  to 
the  care,  use,  and  return  thereof  as  the  aforesaid  committee  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  thereof  shall  from  time  to  time  establish;  and  that  one  of  thepnpilsof 
said  school,  to  be  selected  by  the  other  pnpils,  with  tho  consent  of  the  selecting 
committee  aforesaid,  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  school  library. 

277.  That  the  legal  possession  and  ownership  of  the  school  library  shall  be  in  the 
proper  board  of  directors;  the  felonious  taking  thereof  shall  bo  larceny,  the  issue 
list  thereof  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  delivery,  and  the  penalties  for  the  abase, 
loss,  or  detention  of  nooks  shall  be  recoverable  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  the  case 
of  district  libraries. 

278.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  common  school  directors  of  any  district  to  receive, 
hold,  and  use  any  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  endowment  of  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  which  may  be  made  to  them  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  sap- 
port,  either  of  a  district  or  of  a  school  library  in  existence  or  to  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  same  to  apply  to  the  establishment,  increase,  and 
efficiency  thereof,  subject,  however,  to  any  terms,  conditions,  or  restrictions  attached 
to  such  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  endowment,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act;  and  the  said  directors  and  their  suooessors  in  office  shall  have 
authority  to  bring  suit  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  recovery,  use, 
and  application  of  the  same  to  the  purposes  aforesaid.  [Pennsylvania  sohool  laws, 
1894.] 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Chapter  34,  section  6.  The  electors  of  the  city  of  Providence,  at  the  annnal  elee- 
tion  for  members  of  tho  city  council,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  such  electors  voting, 
and  the  electors  in  every  other  town  qualified  to  vote  upon  any  proposition  to  impose 
a  tax,  or  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  such  town,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
such  electors  voting  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  town  officers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  therein,  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  ratable  property  of  such  town  in  the  next  year 
preceding  such  appropriation,  for  the  foundation  therein  of  a  tree  public  library, 
with  or  without  branches,  for  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  provide  suitable 
rooms  for  such  library,  which  shall  bo  used  under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  town  couucil  of  such  town  or  city  council  of  such  city. 

8ec.  7.  Any  town  having  established  a  free  public  library  therein,  in  manner  as 
aforesaid,  may  annually,  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  electors  thereof,  <^aalified  as 
aforesaid,  and  voting  on  tho  proposition,  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  its  ratable  property,  in  the  next  year  preced- 
ing such  appropriation,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  such  library  therein, 
and  may  take,  receive,  hold,  and  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  the 
establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of  a  public  library  therein,  to  be  under  such 
regulations  for  its  government,  when  they  are  not  prescribed  by  its  donor,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  proscribed  by  the  town  council  of  snch  town  or  the  city  coancU 
of  such  city :  Provided^  That  the  town  of  Pawtucket  may  appropriate  a  sum  not 
exceeding  thirty  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  its  ratable  property. 

Chapter  47,  section  6.  The  board  of  education  may  cause  to  be  paid  annually 
to  and  for  the  use  of  each  free  public  lihrary  established  and  maintained  in  the  Stat^ 
and  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  therefor,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  tho  first  five  hundred  volumes  included  in  such  library^nd  twcmty-five 
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dollars  for  every  additional  five  liundred  voliimos  tLereiu :  Provided.  That  the  annual 

Eayment  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  such  library  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  &ye 
undred  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  rules  prescribing 
the  character  of  the  books  which  shall  constitute  such  a  library  as  will  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  preceding  section,  regulating  the  management  of 
such  library  so  as  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood  in  which  it  shall  be  established;  and  directing  the  mode  in  which  the 
sums  paid  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter  shall  be  expended.  No  li  brary  shall  receive  any 
benefit  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  unless  such  rules  shall  have  been  complied 
with  by  those  in  charge  thereof,  nor  until  they  shall  have  furnished  to  said  board 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  books  contained  in  said 
library. 

Sec.  8.  Every  payment  herein  authorised  shall  be  made  by  the  general  treasurer 
upon  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  approved  by  the  board  of 
educatiooy  and  payable  to  the  librarian  or  other  person  having  charge  of  such  library 
or  of  the  funds  applied  to  its  support  designated  by  said  board. 

Chapter  242,  section  45.  Every  person  who  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  wantonly 
and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys  any  book,  pamphlet, 
plate,  picture,  engraving,  or  statue,  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  law.  town, 
city,  or  other  free  public  library,  or  suffers  any  such  injury  to  be  inflicted  while  said 

Sroperty  is  in  his  custody,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  ten 
ollars,  the  same  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

Sec.  46.  Every  person  who  shall  take  or  borrow  from  any  law,  town,  city,  or  other 
free  or  public  library  any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  or  other  property  of  said  library, 
and  who  upon  neglect  to  return  the  same  witnin  the  time  required,  and  specified  in 
the  by-laws,  rules,  or  regulations  of  the  library  owning  the  property,  has  been  noti- 
fied by  the  librarian  or  other  proper  custodian  of  the  property  that  the  same  is  over- 
due, shall  npon  further  neglect  to  return  the  same  withm  two  weeks  from  date  of 
Buch  notice  bo  considered  to  have  unlawfully  converted  the  property  of  the  library 
to  his  own  use.  A  written  or  printed  notice,  given  personally  or  sent  by  mail  to  the 
last  known  or  registered  place  of  residence,  shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  notice. 

Chapter  395,  Section  1.  Every  town  not  owning  a  free  public  library  may  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  on  each  one 
thousand  dollars  of  its  ratable  property  in  the  year  next  preceding  such  appropria- 
tion for. the  maintenance  and  increase  of  any  free  public  library  therein. 

Chapter  1068,  Section  1.  In  case  any  library,  or  funds  for  the  establishment 
thereof,  may  be  ofi^ered  to  any  city  or  town  on  the  condition  that  said  library  shall 
be  maintained  as  a  free  public  library,  the  city  council  of  any  city,  or  town  council 
of  any  town,  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  such  ^ift  in  behalf  of  the  city  or  town. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  city  or  town  shall  establish  a  free  public  library,  or  shall 
become  possessed,  as  above  provided,  of  any  such  library,  the  aforesaid  city  council 
or  town  council,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  proceed  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees,  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  three  members  nor  more  than  seven.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  election  of  the  first  board  the  members  thereof  shall  meet  and  be  divided  by 
lot  into  three  groups  or  classes,  the  terms  of  office  of  one  group  expiring  in  one  year 
from  the  date  of  their  election,  those  of  another  group  in  two  years,  and  those  of  the 
remaining  group  in  three  years.  With  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any 
member  the  vacancy  shall  bo  filled  by  the  city  council  or  town  council,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Vacancies  occurring  by  resignation,  removal, 
death,  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  as  above  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  aforesaid  trustees  shall  take  possession  of  said  libraries,  and  shall 
thereafter  be  the  legal  guardians  and  custodians  of  the  same.  They  shall  provide 
suitable  rooms  for  the  Ubrary,  arrange  for  the  proper  care  of  the  same,  choose  one 
or  more  competent  persons  as  librarians,  and  fix  their  compensation,  and  make  all 
needful  rales  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  library  and  the  use  of  the 
books,  provided  that  no  fee  for  the  use  of  the  books  shall  ever  be  exacted. 

Sec.  4.  Each  city  or  town  acting  under  this  chapter  shall  annually  appropriate  for 
the  support  of  the  public  library  an  amount  at  lea^t  as  much  as  that  which  the 
library  shall  receive  from  the  State.  All  appropriations  from  the  city  or  town  and 
State,  and  the  income  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  library,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  trustees,  and  the  several  city  and  town  treasurers  shall  pay, 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and  other  library  funds  in  their  hands,  idl 
bills  certified  by  the  said  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  of  any  bequest,  legacy,  or  gift  to  or  in  favor  of  a  public  library,  the 
tmstees  thereof  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  tne  same  in  behalf 
of  and  for  the  use  of  the  library,  and  their  receipt  shall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  dis- 
charge and  release  to  any  executor,  administrator,  or  other  person  authorized  to 
make  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
[Public  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island,  1882-83.]  Digitized  by  CjOOQ[% 
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UTAH, 

TBRBTTOBIAL   UBSAitY. 
AK  ACT  pro^iains  for  and  regidaiiiie  titc  TJtoli  Tenitoraa  UfaraiT- 

Chapter  67.  Section  t,  BeU  tnmeted  ^  the  ffowm^  and  lt§islaiitt  4tMemhhf  9f  ik» 
T<OTitory  «/  Uiakf  That  th«  books,  pam^lets,  sums,  <^tajti,  globes,  paperB^  &P9S^ 
rstoa,  and  ralnable  flpocimess  belonging  to  ike  Territory  now  ia  t£e  Teiritwrad 
library,  or  whlcli  shaJl  hereafter  be  udded  tbereto,  eball  conetitiite  the  Utoh  Terrt- 
torial  libraiy. 

Bsx,  2.  nlat  the  goTcmor,  serretary,  chief  jostioe,  and  aeaociate  jttsticee  of  t^ 
supreme  court  of  the  Territory  shall  constituto  the  board  of  control  of  the  Terri- 
torial library.  • 

Sbc.  3.  The  board  of  control  may,  in  their  discretion,  classiiy  the  bo^LS  and  arti- 
clee  naned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  deliver  to  and  place  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Deseret  such  books  and  articles  belonging  to  and  compesing  t3ie  Ter- 
ritorial library  as  they  may  consider  more  uaefnl  to  the  univermty  library  t£an  to  the 
Territorial  library^  and  any  books  or  articles  so  delivered  to  tiie  nnivcrsity  library 
shall  thereapon  become  and  thereafter  remain  a  portion  of  the  nmversity  library. 

6sc.  4.  The  pnblic  shall  have  access  to  the  library,  and  the  board  of  control  may 
make  such  mles  and  regalations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  proTiskms  of  this  act,  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  for  the  use  of  1^  library  by  the  public  and  1^  ^ffic^shoreta 
named,  and  may  prescribe  penalties  f»r  any  violation  thereof,  which  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  fbrfeitnres  for  the  noaretum  or  iignry  of  any  book. 

Sbc  6u  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  Utah  Territorial  librarv  by  members  of  the 
legislatizre  and  its  officers,  and  at  any  tune  by  the  offioers  of  t^e  ececntivo  d^art- 
m«it  of  the  Territory,  jnstioes  of  the  supreme  court,  1^  marshal  and  attorney  for 
the  Territory^  but  no  other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  take  or  detain  any  book 
from  the  library. 

8£C.  6.  The  goversor,  by  ai»d  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  logisiatrro  coim- 
cil,  shall  appoint  a  Territorial  librarian,  who  shall  canse  to  be  k^it  a  register  of  all 
books  iasned  and  returned,  showing  to  whom  they  are  issued,  by  urib^  ^ley  are 
returned,  and  the  time  they  are  so  issued  and  retamed ;  and  no  book  except  the  laws, 
jo(aiiials,  and  reports  of  the  Territory,  which  may  be  taken  from  tlie  library,  ritall 
be  detained  mcyre  than  t^i  da^,  except  when  taken  for  the  nso  of  officers  and  m^B- 
bers  of  the  legislature  while  it  is  in  session,  and  all  books  taken  out  by  officers  or 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Skc.  7.  If  any  person  injure  cr  fail  to  return  any  book  taken  from  the  library,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  librarian,  for  the  nse  of  the  library,  the  dau»ge  thereto, 
including  costs  and  reasonable  counsel  fees  for  coQecttng  the  same,  to  be  recoTered 
in  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  Territory  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  in  behalf  of  the  Territory  to  commence  suit 
for  the  collection  of  all  such  forfeitures  and  all  fines. 

8ec.  8.  The  librarian  shall  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  Deoember  in  each 
year  report  to  the  governor  the  condition  of  the  library,  statm^  1^  number  of 
volumes  contained  therein,  the  number  of  volumes  ptirchased  dnnag  the  last  yoar 
and  the  cost  thereof,  the  number  of  volumes  received  by  donation,  the  nnmb^  of 
volumes  injured  or  not  returned,  if  any,  and  the  amounts  received  in  compensation 
therefor,  and  such  suggestions  and  further  information  aa  may  be  deemed  by  him 
desirable. 

6bc.  9.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby  appropriated  and 
ordered  paid  out  of  the  Territorial  treasury,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  be  used  by  the 
board  of  control  of  tlie  library,  in  the  payment  of  the  librarian  for  services,  and  of 
rent  for  rooms  in  which  to  keep  the  library.  The  sum  of  three  hundre<l  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  ordered  paid  in  the  usual -manner  out  of  the  Territorial 
treasury,  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Territorial  library, 
under  direction  of  the  board  of  control. 

8fx.  10.  The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  and  ordered 
paid  out  of  the  Territorial  treaanry  in  the  usual  manner,  to  bo  used  by  <^  board  of 
control  of  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  cases  and  such  new  and  additional  volnmei 
for  the  use  of  the  library  as  the  said  l>oard  of  control  may  consider  advisable. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  makeout  a  written  catalogue,  eon- 
veniently  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  officers  entitled  to  the  use  of  such  library,  of  all  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  papers,  apparatus,  and  valuable  specimens  in  the  library,  adding 
thereto  as  the  library  is  increased;  whi<^  catalogue  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  those 
authorized  to  :use  books,  lie  shall  also  make  out  and  place  in  some  conspicuons  plaee 
a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulatious  of  the  library. 

Sbc.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  cause  every  book  in^the  library-  to 
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be  labeled  Tvith  printcfd  or  stamped  label  containing  tho  words  "Utah  Territorial 
Librarj/'  and  also  canse  tho  same  words  to  be  written  or  stamped  on  tho  thirtieth 
paf^  of  each  rolume. 

Skc.  13.  The  board  of  control  of  the  library  may  sell  or  exchange  any  surplus  or 
dnplicate  sets  of  rep^orts  or  law  books  in  the  library,  and  nse  the  money  arising  from 
snch  sale  in  purcliasing  other  law  books  or  reports  for  the  library. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  librarian  shall  permit  or  allow  any  person  not  authorized  by  this 
act  to  take  a  book  from  the  library,  he  shall  be  liable,  n-pon  conviction  thereof,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  fur  each  book  so  taken. 
All  fines  and  forfeitures  collected  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  according 
to  the  best  judgment  of  the  board. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  x>erBon  not  authorized  by  this  act  shall  take  a  book  from  tho  library, 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  librarian,  or  violate  any  of  tho  provisions 
of  this  act,  he  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  book  so  taken. 

Sec.  16.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  superseded  by  or  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec,  17.  This  act  sball  take  effect  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety.  [Approved,  March 
13,  1890.    Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  1890.] 

AN  ACT  to  anthorize  cities  antl  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  free  pablic  libraziea  and  rcodiug 

roomfl. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tht  legialaivre  of  the  State  of  Utnh: 

Section  1.  That  the  city  council  of  each  city  of  tho  first  and  second  class  shall 
have  power  to  establish  ana  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  for  tho  use 
and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  annually,  on  all  the  taxable  projierty  in  the  city,  such 
tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  witli  other  general  taxes  of  said  city, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  library  fund:  Provided,  That  no  snch  tax  shall  bo  levied  in 
the  first  instaneo  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  until  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  ono 
thousand  qualified  voters  and  property  taxpayers,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  city 
council  of  such  city,  nor  in  any  city  of  the  second  class,  until  such  a  petition,  signed 
by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  qualified  voters  and  property  taxpayers,  residents 
of  such  city,  shall  have  been  so  filed. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  city  conneil  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall  have 
decided  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  under  this  act, 
the  mavor  of  such  city  shall,  with  tho  t^proval  of  the  city  council,  proceed  to  appoint 
»  board  of  nine  directors  for  same,  cbosen  fromthe  citizens  at  large  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  such  office;  and  not  more  than  one  memb^  of  the  city  council  s&all 
be  at  any  one  time  a  member  of  said  board. 

Skc.  3.  Said  directors  shall  hold  office:  One-third  for  one  year,  one-third  for  two 
years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  from  the  first  day  of  July  following  their 
appointment,  and  at  their  first  regular  meetinz  shall  cast  lots  for  the  respective 
terms;  and  annually  thereafter  the  mayor  sludl,  before  the  first  of  July  of  each 
year,  appoint,  as  before,  three  directors  to  take  tho  place  of  the  retiring  directors, 
who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointckl.  Tho 
mayor  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council,  remoATs  any  director  for 
misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Sec.  4.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors,  occasioned  by  removals,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  Hhall  be  reported  to  the  city  council,  and  be  tilled  in  like  manner  as 
original  appointments,  and  no  director  shall  receive  any  compensation. 

Sec.  5.  Said  directors  shall,  immediately  after  appointment,  meet  and  organize  by 
the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  president,  and  by  tho  election  of  such  other 
officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  shall  make  and  adopt  such  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  for  the  government  of  tho  library 
and  reading  room  as  may  be  expedient  not  inconsistent  with  this  act.  They  shall 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  collected  to  tho  credit 
of  the  library  fund,  and  of  the  construction  of  any  library  building,  and  of  tho 
supervision,  caro,  and  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms  and  building  constructed, 
leased,  or  set  apart  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  all  moneys  received  for  such 
library  shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  to  tho  credit  of  the  library 
fund,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other  moneys  of  such  city,  and 
drawn  upon  by  the  proper  officers  of  such  city  upon  the  properly  authenticated 
vouchers  of  the  library  board.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  lease 
grounds,  to  lease  or  erect  an  appropriate  building  or  buildings  for  tho  use  of  said 
library,  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian  and  necessary  assistants,  to  fix  their  compen- 
sation, to  remove  such  appointees  at  will,  and  in  general  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  this  act  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public  library  and  reading  i*oom. 
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Skc.  6.  Every  IDirary  and  reading  room  establlslied  under  this  act  shall  be  for- 
ever free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  located,  subject,  however, 
to  snch  reasonable  rules  and  regnlations  as  the  library  board  may  adopt  in  order  to 
render  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number;  and  said  board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room 
any  and  all  persons  who  shall  wilfully  violate  such  rules.  Said  board  may  extend 
the  privileges  and  use  of  such  library  and  reading  room  to  persons  residing  outside 
of  such  city,  but  in  the  State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  said  board  may 
from  time  to  time  by  its  regulations  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  make,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in 
June,  nn  annual  report  to  the  city  council,  stating  the  condition  of  their  trusts  on 
the  first  day  of  June  of  that  year,  the  various  sums  of  money  received  from  the 
library  fund  and  from  other  sources,  and  how  such  moneys  have  been  expended, 
and  for  what  purposes ;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand ;  the  number 
added  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise,  during  the  year;  the  number  lost  or  miasing: 
the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  books  loaned  out,  and  the  general 
character  and  kind  of  snch  books,  with  such  other  statistics,  information,  and  sug- 
gestions as  they  may  deem  of  general  interest.  All  such  portions  of  said  report  as 
relate  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  on 
hand,  books  lost  or  missing,  and  books  purchased,  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

Sec.  8.  The  city  council  of  said  city  shall  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  imposing 
suitable  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  persons  committing  injury  upon  such  library 
or  the  grounds  or  other  property  thereof  and  for  injury  to  or  failure  to  return  any 
book  belonging  to  such  libraries. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations  of  money,  personal  property,  or 
real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  snch  library  shall  have  the  right  to  vest  the  title  to 
the  money  or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the  board  of  directors  created  under  this  act, 
to  be  held  and  controlled  by  such  board,  when  accepted,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  such  pronerty ;  and  as  to  such  property  said 
board  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

Skc.  10.  When  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  city  of  the  third  class  or  any  town  shall 
present  a  petition  to  the  recorder  or  clerk  of  such  city  or  town  asking  that  an  annual 
tax  be  levied  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  publiclibrary  in  snch 
citv  or  town,  and  shall  specify  in  their  petition  a  rate  of  taxation  not  to  exceed  one 
mill  on  the  dollar,  such  recorder  or  clerk  shall,  in  the  next  legal  notice  of  a  regular 
biennial  election  in  such  city  or  town,  give  notice  that  at  such  election  Qverv 
elector  who  shall  have  paid  a  pFoperty  tax  therein  in  the  year  next  preceding  such 
election  may  vote  "For  a  mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library.  Yea — No,"  specifying 
in  such  notice  the  rate  of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  petition;  and  if  the  mi^jority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  lii  such  city  or  town  shall  be  "for  the  tax  for  the  free  pnblic 
library,''  the  tax  specified  in  such  notice  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  man- 
ner with  other  genei  al  taxes  of  said  city  or  town,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "library 
fund :''  Provided,  That  such  tax  shall  cease  in  case  the  legal  voters  of  any  such  ci^ 
or  town  shall  so  determine  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  biennial  election  held  therein; 
and  the  corporate  authorities  of  such  cities  of  the  third  class  and  towns  may  exer- 
cise the  same  powers  conferred  upon  corporate  authorities  of  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  At  the  same  election  that  any  city  of  the  third  class  or  town  shall  vote  on 
the  proposition  to  levy  a  tax  and  to  establish  a  free  public  library  there  may  be 
elected  a  library  board  of  six  directors,  one-third  for  two  years,  one-third  for  four 
years,  one-third  for  six  vears,  and  biennially  thereafter  there  shall  be  elected  two 
directors,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified ;  which  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  by  this  act  con- 
ferred upon  the  board  of  directors  of  free  public  libraries  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  and  snid  directors  shall  receive  no  compensation. 

Skc.  12.  When  the  question  of  a  tax  for  a  library  fund  shall  be  submitted  as  pro- 
vided in  section  10  of  this  act,  ballots  shall  be  prepared  containing  only  the  words, 

"  For  a mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library.  Yes — No,"  and  the  names  of  the  voters 

chosen  for  directors  of  such  free  public  library;  and  a  special  ballot  lex  shall  be 
provided  for  the  reception  of  such  ballots.  [Approved  March  18, 1896.  Laws  of 
Utah,  1896,  Chapter  LIV.] 

VERMONT. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  the  establlahment  of  free  public  libraried. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  ^ve  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  who 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  library  commissioners.  The  governor  shall  designate  the 
chairman  thereof.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one 
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year ;  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  five  years.  All 
Tacancies  on  said  board,  whether  occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  filled  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  said  board  for 
advice  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  books,  the  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  or  administration  of  the  library;  and  the 
board  shall  give  such  Jidvice  in  regard  to  said  matters  as  it  shall  find  practicable. 
The  board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  doings  biennially  to  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  expend,  upon  the  application  of  the  board  of  library 
trustees  of  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
town,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  books  for  any  such  town  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act:  such  books  shall  be  used  by  said  trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  free  public  library,  and  said  commissioners  shall  select  and  pur- 
chase all  books  so  provided. 

Sec.  4.  No  town  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  until  such  town  has 
elected  a  board  of  library  trustees  and  voted  to  instruct  such  board  to  make  an 
application  to  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  under  this  act,  and  until  such 
trustees  have  provided  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  State  board  for  the  care,  cus- 
tody, and  distribution  of  the  books  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  act.  The  pro- 
visions of  number  three  of  the  acts  of  1892  shall  apply  to  the  elections  of  boards  of 
library  trustees  under  this  section  and  to  said  trustees  when  so  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Any  town  which  has  voted  to  instruct  its  library  trustees  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  under  this  act  shall  annually 
appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  its  free  public  library  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  if  its  grand  list  is  ten  thousand  dollars  or  upward,  or  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  if  its  grand  list  is  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  and  not  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  if  its  grand 
list  is  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  6.  No  member  of  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  receive  any 
compensation,  but  the  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars 
annually  for  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  inoludinflp  all  expenses 
for  the  transportation  of  books ;  and  all  sums  lawfully  expended  by  said  board  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  any  town  shall  have  accepted  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this 
act  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  so  certify  to  the  State  Auditor, 
and  he  shall  draw  an  order  upon  the  treasurer  payable  to  said  commissioners  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
such  rules  for  their  own  government  and  for  the  care  of  the  libraries  which  may  be 
furnished  by  the  State  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage,  and  shall  be  subject  to-future 
legislation  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal.     [Approved  November  6, 1894.] 

No.  38.— AN  ACT  to  facilitate  the  OAtablishment  of  free  pnblic  libraries  in  cities,  viliagea,  and  towns 
of  this  State  by  devise  or  endowment. 

Section  1.  That  whenever  property,  real  or  personal,  has  heretofore  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  last  will  and  testament,  or  granted,  conveyed, 
or  donated  by  deed  or  other  instrument,  to  trustees,  to  bo  applied  by  them  to  the 
foundation  and  establishment  in  any  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns  of  this  State 
of  a  free  public  library,  it  shall  be  lawful,  when  not  otherwise  provided  in  said  will 
or  other  instrument  of  ^ift,  for  the  acting  trustees  in  any  such  case,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  better  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  such  library,  to 
cause  to  be  formed  a  corporation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Such  acting  trustees  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  in  this  State  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  a  statement  in  writing  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  intent  of 
such  trustees  to  form  a  corporation  under  this  act;  a  copy  of  the  will  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  endowment  of  said  library  has  been  provided;  the  name  adopted  for 
the  proposed  corporation  (which  shall  not  be  the  name  of  any  other  corporation 
already  existing);  the  city,  village,  or  town  in  which  the  library  and  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  corporation  will  bo  located;  the  number  of  managers  who 
may  be  denominated  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  the  corporation ;  and  the 
names  of  the  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  who  are  to  constitute  the  original  board 
of  such  officers,  and  who  shall  hold  until  their  successors  respectively  are  elected  and 
qualified,  as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  filing  in  his  office  of  such  statement  as  aforesaid,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  issue  to  the  incorporators,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  State,  a  certifi- 
cate, of  which  the  aforesaid  statement  shall  be  a  part,  declaring  that  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  corporation  is  perfected.  Tbe  incorporatom  shall  thereupon  cause  Buck 
certificate  to  be  recorded  in  a  proper  record  book  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  said  library  is  to  be  located;  and  thereupon 
the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  fully  organized,  and  may  proceed  to  carry  out  its 
corporate  purx>08es,  and  may  receive,  by  conveyance  from  the  trustees  under  said 
Tvili,  deed,  or  other  instrument  of  donation,  the  property  provided  by  will  or  other- 
wise as  aforesaid  for  the  endowment  of  said  library,  and  may  hold  the  same  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  have  been  received  or  convoyed  by  said  trustees  until  such  form 
shall  be  changed  by  the  action  of  said  corporation. 

Skc.  4.  Organisations  formed  nndor  this  act  shall  be  bodies  corporate  and  politic, 
to  be  known  under  the  names  stated  in  the  respective  certificates  or  xurticles  of 
incorporation ;  and  by  such  corporate  names  they  shall  have  and  possess  tho  ordi- 
nary rights  and  incidents  of  corporations,  and  shall  bo  capable  of  taking,  holding, 
and  disposing  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  all  purposes  of  their  organization.  The 
provisions  of  any  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  by  which  endowment  is  given  to 
said  library  and  accepted  by  said  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  shall,  ae  to  such 
endowment,  bo  a  part  of  the  organic  and  fundamental  law  of  such  corporation. 

Tho  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  any  such  corporation  shall  compose  its 
members,  and  Bhall  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  in  number,  shall  elect 
tho  officers  of  the  corporation  from  their  number,  and  shall  have  control  and  roan- 
agemout  of  its  aflfairs  and  property;  may  accept  donations,  and  in  their  discretion 
hold  tho  same  in  tho  form  in  which  they  are  given,  for  all  purposes  of  science,  liter- 
ature, and  art  germane  to  tho  object  and  purpose  of  said  corporation.  They^  may 
fill  by  election,  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  number  by  death, 
incapacity,  retirement,  or  otherwise,  and  may  make  lawful  by-laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation  and  of  the  library,  which  by-laws  shall  set  forth  what  offi- 
cers tbero  shall  be  of  tho  corporation  and  shall  define  and  describe  their  respective 
duties.  They  may  appoint  and  omnloy  from  time  to  time  such  agents  and  employes 
as  tbcy  may  deem  necessary  for  tne  efficient  a<lministration  and  conduct  of  the 
library  and  other  afi'airs  of  tho  corporation.  Whenever  any  trustee,  manager,  or 
director  shall  bo  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy,  a  certificate  under  tho  seal  of  the  cor- 
poration, giving  tho  name  of  tho  person  elected,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  whero  the  articles  of  incorporation  are  recorded. 

Whenever  by  tho  provisions  of  such  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  by  which 
endowment  is  crcateil  the  institution  endowed  is  deelared  to  be  and  is  free  and 
public,  tho  library  and  other  property  of  such  corporation  shall  be  forever  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Tho  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  such  corporation  shall,  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year,  causo  to  be  mode  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  for  the 
year  ending  on  tho  31st  day  of  December  preceding,  oi  tho  condition  of  the  library 
and  of  the  funds  and  other  property  of  the  corporation  showing  the  assets  and 
iuvostmcuts  of  such  corporation  in  detail. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  [Approved  Novem- 
ber 27, 1894.] 

Xo.   39.— AN  ACT  to  provide  libraries  with  certain  public  documenta. 

Section  1.  When  a  town  has  established  a  public  library  under  the  provisions  of  No. 
53  of  the  acts  of  1892,  said  town  may  at  any  annual  meeting  vote  to  place  in  such 
library  a  copy  of  such  documents  and  volumes  heretofore  received  by  said  town  for 
it  or  its  town  clerk^s  office,  as  it  shall  designate,  and  also  a  copy  of  such  documents 
and  volumes  hereafter  to  be  received  from  tho  State,  except  the  Vermont  reports  and 
other  books  and  documents  provided  by  law  to  be  kept  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  as  it 
shall  designate;  the  ownership  of  such  books  to  continue  in  the  town,  but  their  use 
to  bo  enjoyed  by  the  library  till  said  town  shall  otherwise  vote. 

Skc.  2.  Tho  State  librarian  is  directed  to  deliver  to  any  town  public  library  that 
shall  have  been  voted  by  its  town  tho  use  of  books  owned  as  above  by  the  town  such 
duplicate  documents  and  volumes  published  or  provided  by  the  State  aa  can  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  library  bo  delivered  without  prejudice  to  tho 
State  library,  said  books  to  be  delivered  upon  application  stating  what  books  have 
already  been  received  from  the  town,  and  the  property  in  said  books  to  remain  in  tho 
State,  l)ut  their  use  to  be  in  the  public  library  to  which  they  shall  be  delivered  until 
the  State  librarian  shall  be  directed  by  law  to  demand  their  return  to  the  State 
library. 

Sec.  3.  WTien  a  public  library  exists  in  a  town  and  is  not  established  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  No.  53  of  1892,  said  town  may  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  make  the  provisions  named  in  section  1  of  this  act,  in  respect  to  use  by 
the  library  of  books  therein  named  owned  by  the  town :  and  in  case  of  such  veto  tho 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  such  library  the  sune  as  if  it  were 
organized  under  said  act  No.  53  of  1892.  C^  r\r-in] 
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Sec.  4.  Tlio  clork  of  eack  town,  Tillage,  and  city  in  this  State  shall  each  year  supply 
any  library  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  lives  with  two  copies  of  the  annual  re- 
ports (if  ]>rintcd)  of  his  town,  village,  or  city;  and  shall  also  send  to  the  State 
library  for  its  use  two  copies  of  the  same.  Said  copies  shall  be  so  delivered  by  the 
clerk  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  such  printed  reports  by  him.  And  officers 
making  sncli  printed  reports  are  hereby  directed  to  supply  the  town,  village,  or  city 
clerk  with  the  four  copies  necessary  for  him  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  The  first  three  sections  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  cities  as  well  as  towns. 
[Approved  November  27,  1894.    Laws  of  Vermont,  session  of  1894.] 

VIRGINIA. 

T7kJ  secretary  of  the  CommontccaUh  io  he  general  librarian. — He  shall  bo  general  libra- 
rian and  have  charge  of  the  library  fund.  He  shall  account  for,  apply,  and  pay  over 
all  moneys  which  may  come  to  his  hands  as  librarian,  and  his  official  bond  shall  lie  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  all  his  duties  both  as  secretary  and  librarian. 

lAhrary  fund, — The  books  and  maps  belonging  to  the  State  shall  constitute  the 
library  fund,  except  such  books  or  maps  as  may  be  appropriated  in  some  way  incon- 
sistent herewith. 

DonuH&ms  from  fund. — Out  of  the  books  and  maps  constituting  the  library  fund 
anch  donations  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  to  public  libraries,  learned  societies, 
eollej[;e8,  and  other  institutions  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  library  committee 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  general  librarian  shall  famish  the  universities,  and  any  incorporated  college 
of  the  State  in  which  a  law  school  is  established,  and  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  for  its  law  school,  and  which  has  not  heretofore  been  furnished,  out  of  any  sur- 
plus copies  on  hand,  with  one  copy  of  Ilenntng^s  Statutes,  the  journal,  debates,  and 
ordinances  of  the  several  State  conventions,  the  journals  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
delegates,  of  the  acts  of  assembly-,  and  of  the  codes,  and  also  eight  copies  of  any  law 
reports  on  hand  or  which  may  hereafter  be  on  hauil,  and  every  incorporated  college 
and  academy  in  the  State  with  a  copy, of  the  maps. 

Books  and  maps  io  be  sold, — ^All  the  rest  of  the  books  and  maps  constituting  the  said 
fnnd,  except  such  as  it  may  bo  proper  to  have  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  State, 
shall  be  sold. 

Mow  sold;  prices, — From  iime  to  time  he  may  place  a  reasonable  numl>er  of  copies 
of  the  reports  of  decisions,  of  the  maps,  and  of  any  other  books  which  may  seem  to 
him  advisable  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  to  be  sold  upon  a  reasonable  commission, 
selectiuj^  such  booksellers  as  may  seem  to  him  best,  and  taking  in  every  case  an  obli- 
gation irom  the  bookseller,  specifying  the  books  and  maps  placed  iu  his  hands, 
the  prices  at  which  they  are  to  be  sold,  and  for  what  commission,  and  binding  him, 
when  thereto  required  by  tho  librarian,  to  account  for  tJie  said  books  and  maps, 
return  snch  as  may  not  have  been  sold,  and  pay  for  those  sold  at  the  prices  spociiied, 
after  deducting  the  commission  for  selling.  The  librarian  may  himself  sell  any  of 
the  said  books  and  maps  or  make  exchanges  thereof  for  other  works. 

Library  oommitle^  to  fix  prices  of  reports, — The  library  committee  shall  determine 
the  prices  at  which  the  several  volumes  of  reports  of  declRions  of  the  court  of  apjieals 
shall  be  sold  and  the  amount  of  commissions  to  be  allowed  on  such  sales. 

LUn-ary  eommtft^,  its  general  duties;  report, — A  joint  committee  of  the  general  :iS6em- 
bly,  to  be  called  the  library  committee,  shall  be  appointed  biennally,  which  shall 
have  the  direction  of  the  library  and  library  fnnd,  may  make  such  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  library,  not  inconsistent  with  this  chapter,  and  prescribe  such  penalties 
for  violations  thereof  as  may  seem  to  it  proper.  The  general  librarian  shall,  anuti- 
ally,  make  a  rex>ort  to  this  committee  of  his  proceedings,  stating  therein,  among 
other  things,  in  detail  all  i>nrcha8es  made,  iVom  whom  made,  and  at  what  prices,  and 
render  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  library  fund.  Tho  com- 
mittee shall  examine  his  accounts  and  proceedings,  and  determine  the  prices  at 
which  the  books  and  maps  constituting  the  library  fond  may  be  sold.  A  jonmal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  library  committee  shall  bo  kept  by  the  general  librarian,  who 
shall  act  as  its  clerk,  and  the  committee  shall  report  fully  to  the  general  assembly. 

Additions  io  ike  State  and  law  librarits, — There  shall  be  annually  procured  such 
books  in  law,  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  and  snch  maps  and  charts  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  committee  desirable  to  procure.  After  making  the  purchases  necessary 
for  tho  State  library  the  committee  shall  cause  to  be  purchased,  out  of  the  library 
fnnd,  such  books  as  may  be  required  by  the  judges  for  the  law  libraries  at  Staun- 
ton and  Wytheville :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
expended  in  any  one  year  iu  the  purchase  of  books  for  each  of  the  libraries  at  said 
places. 

Historical  works  and  relics, — Tho  committee  shall  os])ecially  cause  to  be  procured 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  may  offer  a  copy  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  ur  manu- 
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script,  work  of  art,  or  relic  relating  to  the  history  of  Virginia  not  now  in  the  general 
library,  which  can  ho  obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  and  may  cause  to  be  printed 
any  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  Virginia  which  have  not  been  published, 
including  such  portions  of  the  executive  journals  and  executive  letter  books  and  of 
the  legislative  papers  as  the  committee  may  deem  proper  to  print  in  the  calendar  of 
State  papers,  and  shall  cause  the  legislative  papers  to  be  so  printed  to  be  arranged 
for  that  purpose  and  preserved  for  reference. 

Librarian  to  make  purchases, — The  general  librarian  shall  make  such  purchases  and 
do  Burh  other  things  as  the  committee  may  direct  within  the  scope  of  their  jpowers. 
And  he  shall  have  under  his  care,  in  the  room  provided  therefor  in  the  capitol,  the 
general  library  and  every  thing  therein. 

Gena'al  library^  \chen  to  he  opened, — The  general  library  shall  be  kept  open  every 
day  in  the  year  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  such  honrs  in  each  day  as  the 
library  committee  may  direct. 

Doorkeeper  of  library;  his  pay, — There  shall  be  a  doorkeeper  of  the  general  library, 
appointe(f  by  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
whom  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed.  He  shall  receive  for  his  services  thirty  dollars 
per  month,  payable  out  of  the  public  treasury  upon  the  certificate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

TVho  may  use  the  general  library, — The  judges  of  theconrt  of  appeals,  thegovemory 
attoruey-general,  reporter  of  tlie  court  of  appeals,  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  such  other  officers  of  government  as  the  library  committee  may  deetn 
proper,  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  general  library.  And  any  of  them  may,  under 
such  regulations  and  penalties  as  the  committee  may  prescribe,  take  from  the  library 
any  book,  except  such  as  the  committee  shall  determine  is  necessary  always  to  he 
kept  therein. 

In  transmitting  the  above,  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Virginia,  observes:  **I  regret  to  say  that  nothing,  practically,  has 
been  done  in  this  State  looking  to  the  organization  of  school  librarie.s.  In  several 
of  the  cities  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter,  bnt  nothing  like  a  move- 
ment has  ever  been  made  in  the  State,  so  far  as  I  know. 

"The  State  constitution  provides  that  'The  board  of  education  (State)  shall  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  furnishing  of  schoolhouses  with  such 
apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.' 

*•  The  statute  provides  that '  uniformity  of  text-books  And  the  furnishing  of  school- 
houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  provided  for 
on  some  gradual  system  by  the  board  ot  education.'" 

WISCONSIN. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  the  establishment  nnd  efficiency  of  free  public  librariea  in  the  State  of 

Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsinf  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as 
follotcs: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  two  persons  who,  with  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  State  historical  society,  shall  constitute  a  State  library  commission.  One  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  governor  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  the  other  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  All  subsequent  appoint- 
ments shall  be  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except  appointments  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  commission  shall  annually  elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  shall  give  advice  and  counsel  to  all  free  libraries  in  the 
State,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  propose  to  establish  them,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  and  administering  such  libraries,  the  selection  of  books,  cata- 
loguing, and  other  details  of  library  management.  The  commission  may  also  send 
its  members  to  aid  in  organizing  new  libraries  or  in  improving  those  already  estalK 
lished.  The  commission  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  and  one  thoa- 
sand  copies  of  this  report  shall  be  published  as  other  official  reports  are  published. 

Skc.  S.  No  member  of  the  commission  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services 
as  a  member,  but  their  traveling  expenses  in  attending  meetings  of  the  commission 
or  in  vivsiting  or  establishing  libraries  and  other  incidental  and  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid:  Provided,  That  the  whole 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year.  All  bills 
incurred  by  the  commission  or  by  its  members  under  this  law  shall  be  certified  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  commission  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  State  treasury,  and  there  is  hereby  annually 
appropriated  from  the  general  funds  in  the  State  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  4.  This  act  aliall  take  effect  and  l>o  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication.     [Approved  April  19,  1895.     Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1895.] 

WYOMING. 

TERRITORIAL  LIBRARY. 

Section  1736.  There  shall  he  a  Territorial  librarian  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  appointed 
and  qualified.     [C.  L.  1876,  ch.  110,  $  1.] 

Sec.  1737.  The  librarian  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  books,  maps, 
papers,  charts,  engravings,  paintings,  and  all  other  things  properly  belonging  to  the 
library,  or  directed  to  be  deposited  therein,  and  shall  also  keep  a  regular  file  of  all 
newspapers  published  in  the  Territory  which  shall  be  donated  thereto. 

Sec.  1738.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  receive  and  transfer  all  books  or 
documents  sent  by  other  States  or  Territories  to  the  Territorial  library  from  the  post- 
office  or  other  depot  to  which  they  may  have  been  consigned,  and  to  properly  label 
and  arrange  them  in  the  library. 

Sec.  1739.  The  Territorial  librarian  shall  cause  the  receipt  of  each  book,  map,  or 
other  document  that  may  come  into  his  possession  to  be  acknowledged,  and  he  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  books  and  documents  so  received,  and  shall  report  the  same  as 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  1740.  And  the  librarian  shall  have  full  power  to  make  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions proper  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  Increase  of  the  library  not  incon- 
sistent with  law,  which  the  librarian  shall  in  all  cases  observe,  and  to  superintend 
and  direct  all  expenditures  and  appropriations  made  for  the  library,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  1741.  The  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  exchange  statutes,  journals,  legisla- 
tive documents,  and  other  books  with  other  legislative  bodies  and  libraries,  as  ho 
shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  1742.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  issue  books  upon  the  order  of  the 
chief  justice  or  either  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Territory^  or  upon  the  order  of 
the  governor  of  the  Territory :  Provided,  That  in  each  case  said  justices  and  governor 
shall  become  responsible  to  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  for  the  return  of  said  oooks  in 
as  good  order  as  when  they  were  taken  from  the  library,  and  if  any  damage  bo  done 
said  books,  or  they  be  lost,  the  librarian  shall  estimate  the  damage  or  value  of  said 
books,  and,  if  necessary,  recover  the  same  of  either  the  party  authorizing  the  loan  or 
the  party  receiving  them,  by  civil  process,  in  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

Sec.  1743.  The  librarian  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  library,  and  all  other  matters  in  relation  thereto,  for  the  information 
of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  1744.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  issue  a  printed  circular  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory,  inviting  them  to  deposit  in  the  Territorial  cabinet  such 
minerals  and  geological  specimens  as  any  citizen  may  find  on  his  premises  or  in  any 
portion  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  1745.  Whenever  any  such  specimens  may  be  deposited  in  the  cabinet  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  correctly  label  and  classify  each  specimen,  and  to 
enter  iu  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  character 
and  quality  of  each  specimen  donated. 

Sec.  1746.  The  circular  of  the  librarian  will  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  speci- 
mens desired,  both  in  geology,  mineralogy  and  fossils. 

Sec.  1747.  The  cabinet  so  collected  shall  be  open  for  inspection  of  all  ])ersons, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  librarian  for  the  proper  preservation  of 
snch  specimens,  during  the  hours  as  provided  by  the  library. 

Sec.  1748.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  keep  the  library  open  from  the 
hours  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  until  twelve  o'clock  m.  and  from  two  o'clock  p.  m.  until 
four  o'clock  p.  m.  on  each  day  during  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 

Sec.  1749.  The  librarian  before  he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  shall 
give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
approv^  by  the  governor,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  made  payable  to  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
deliver  over  to  his  successor  in  office  all  books  and  property  belonging  to  the  library 
according  to  laws  and  snch  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  1750.  The  compensation  of  the  Territorial  librarian  and  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly,  which  salary  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services  which  he  may  per- 
form in  said  office. 

Sec.  1751.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  librarian  to  insure  in  some  first- 
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elM8  iDsuranoe  oompony  and  on  the  best  terms  for  the  Territocy  the  Territorial  law 
library  for  a  snm  not  lees  than  twelre  thoosaad  dollars,  the  policy  to  ran  to  the 
Territory  of  WyomiDC. 

Skc.  1752.  It  shall  bo  the  daty  of  all  officers  aud  persons  who  now  have,  or  may 
hereafter  receive,  any  books,  maps,  charts,  or  other  documents  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  to  deposit  the  same  immediately  on  receipt  .thereof 
with  the  Territorial  librarian,  to  be  by  him  placed  in  the  Territorial  library. 

Sec.  1753.  The  Territorial  librarian  is  hereby  authorised  to  sell  all  snch  copies  of 
the  compiled  laws  of  Wyominc  as  may  not  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  Territovy 
to  any  person  desiring  to  purrnaso  the  samo  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  Tolome, 
and  tho  re\'enne  arising  from  all  such  sales  to  bo  reported  to  the  Territorial  treasurer. 

Sec.  1754.  All  moneys  received  upon  the  sale  of  said  compiled  laws  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Territorial  librarian  to  tho  pnrcha^ng  of  boolca  for  the  Territorial 
library,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges  of  tho  supreme  court.  [Revised  Statutes 
of  Wyoming,  1887.] 

I'OrSTV   LIBRARIES. 

Sectiox  684.  When  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  hare  reoeivod  proper 
and  suthcient  guarantees,  whether  in  tho  form  of  conveyances  or  bonds  of  citizens, 
or  associations  or  corporations,  that  a  suitable  place  will  bo  permanently  furnished 
for  tho  protection  and  uso  of  a  public  library,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  own 
action  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  levy  annually  a 
tax  of  not  less  than  oue-eighth  of  a  mill  nor  more  than  one-half  of  a  mill  on  tho  dol- 
lar on  all  taxable  property  in  the  county,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  public  library,  to  bo  locate<l  at  tho  county  seat  of  such  county. 

Sec.  685.  The  tax  authorized  by  tho  preceding  section  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
at  tho  samo  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  oth^ir  county  taxes  of  such  county  are 
levied  and  collected,  aud  tho  whole  amount  so  collected  shall  be  set  apart  and  shall 
be  designated  the  county  li  brary  fund :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
bo  construed  into  authorizing  any  additional  levy  to  that  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  686.  Tho  control  and  use  of  said  library  fund  shall  be  intrusted  by  the  county 
ooramissioners  of  any  county  to  three  competent  aud  responsible  citizens  of  tbe 
county,  to  be  appointed  by  said  commissioners,  and  to  constitute  aboard  of  trustees 
for  thi8  purpose!  As  soon  as  appointed  they  shall  inoorporate  as  a  body,  with  an 
appropriate  name,  they  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and  tho  treasurer  of  the 
board  shall  give  bonds,  to  be  approved  by  the  oonnty  commissioners,  for  the  faithful 
performauco  of  his  duties.  It  shall  bo  their  duty,  upon  notification  from  tbe  coanty 
commissioners  that  a  library  fund  is  at  their  disposal,  to  expend  so  ranch  of  the  said 
fund  as  shall  be  found  available  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  herein 
provided  to  bo  established :  Provided^  That  the  books  so  purchased  shall  be  of  a  kind 
best  suited  to  inform  the  mind  and  improve  the  character  of  the  reader,  that  neither 
sectarian  nor  professional  books  shall  be  purchased  out  of  such  fund^  and  that  not 
exceeding  tweuty-tive  per  oontum  of  such  fund  so  oxi>ended  shall  be  used  for  tho 
purchase  of  works  of  fiction. 

Sec.  687.  Tho  said  board  of  trostecs  is  authorized  to  receive  donations  of  real  estate, 
money,  or  books  in  aid  of  tho  establishment  or  maintenance  of  tho  library,  for  which 
said  trustees  are  hereby  made  resiK>nsible,  aud  as  trustees  of  tho  donor  shall  care- 
fully observe  tho  conditions  accompanying  every  such  gift,  and  if  any  incorporated 
literary  or  library  association  shall  donate  to  such  county  library  property  equal  in 
value  to  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  annually  contribute  to  its  resources  a  sum 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  money,  such  association  shall  be  entitled 
to  name  ono  person  to  be  an  associate  member  ot  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall 
have  all  tho  rights,  jirivilegos,  and  responsibilities  of  the  oth<*r  members  thereof. 
When  no  provision  can  bo  made  for  otherwise  furnishing  the  library  with  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  for  its  books  and  other  publications  without  expense  to  the 
library  fund  arising  from  tho  public  tax,  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  tho  board  of  school 
trustees  or  directors  of  the  school  district  embracing  the  county  seat  to  provide 
accommodations  for  them  in  tho  best-situated  school  building  over  which  such  board 
of  school  trustees  have  control.  Tho  board  of  trustees  shall  also  appoint  acouipe- 
tent  person  to  have  tho  immediate  charge  of  tho  library,  with  such  duties  and  com- 
pensation for  services  as  they  shall  fix  and  determine. 

Sec.  688.  Every  library  established  and  maintained  under  tho  provisions  of  th» 
chapter  shall  be  Sforever  free  to  all  residents  of  the  county  to  which  it  belongs,  on  the 
condition  that  such  persons  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  for  de  safety 
and  management  of  the  library  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  prescribe,  which  rules 
and  regulations  may  bo  enforced  by  legal  proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction: Pr^rirferf,  That  in  the  management  of  the  library,  the  best  possible  provi- 
sion shall  be  especially  made  for  the  convenient  uso  of  tho  books  thereof  by  tho 
residents  of  such  county  residing  out  of  the  town  wherein  the  librarv  is  sitnated. 
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Sec.  689.  It  shall  bo  the  further  duty  of  such  board  of  trustees  to  keep  a  careful 
Tecord  of  all  its  doings,  with  duplicate  vonohersfor  all  expenditures,  one  set  of  such 
vouchers  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  other 
to  be  filed  .with  the  county  commissioners  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  The 
board  of  trustees  shall  also,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  report  to  the  county  oommis- 
eioners  all  the  important  transactions  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  specifying  in 
each  report  the  sum  ot  money  received  from  the  county  library  fund,  also  the  moneys 
and  property  received  from  other  sources,  the  use  anddlsposition  made  of  such  moneys 
and  other  property,  the  number  of  books  and  other  publications  then  in  the  library, 
the  number  of  books  and  other  publications  added  by  purchase  and  gift  during  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  lost  and  missing,  the  number,  title,  and  cost  of 
books,  maps,  and  charts  purchased  out  of  the  county  library  fund,  the  number  of 
books  loaned  out,  with  the  general  character  of  such  books,  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  drawn  books  from  the  library  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
thereto,  together  with  such  other  facts  deemed  of  public  interest,  a  copy  of  which 
report  shall  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  said  board  of  county  commissioners  for  pub- 
lication in  at  least  one  paper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

Only  persons  resident  of  the  county  shall  bo  allowed  to  obtain  a  loan  of  books  from 
the  library,  and  in  every  case  whenbooks  are  lost  or  destroyed  by  such  parties,  or 
withheld  from  the  library  by  such  person,  then  in  that  event  such  persons  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  such  book  or  books,  and  the  value  of  said  book  or  books 
may  be  recovered  by  proper  action  at  law  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
the  county.     [Revised  Statutes  of  Wyoming,  18870 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COMPAEATIVB  STUDY  OP  POPULAR  EDUCATION  AMONG 
CIVILIZED  NATIONS:  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POPULAR 
EDUCATION.^ 


POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Various  expressions  have  been  proposed  by  which  to  characterize  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  though  many  are  appropriate  to  it  by  reason  of  tbo  multiplicity  of  its 
work,  nevertheless  the  name  which  it  particularly  merits  is  that  of  tbo  century  of 
popular  education.  But  this  designation  is  not  applied  to  the  nineteenth  century 
because!  it  has  originated  public  schools,  for  they  existed  centuries  ago,  and  every 
civilized  people,  whether  Buddhists,  Mussulmans,  or  Christians,  have  taught  their 
children  to  read  and  write.  The  merit  of  the  nineteenth  century  lies  in  the  univer- 
sality of  its  work  in  educating  the  masses  of  humanity. 

The  Reformation  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  instruction  among  tho  popu- 
lace because  it  saw  in  education  a  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  it 
did  not  operate  with  equal  force  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  history  of  education 
in  England  and  Germany  will  bear  witness.  The  eighteenth  century  in  its  turn 
also  promoted  the  diffusion  of  education  among  tho  people,  but  not  for  tho  advan- 
tage of  religion  but  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  history  of 
the  German  Empire  of  that  jteriod,  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  many  Catholic  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  first  which  has  systematized  and  gener- 
alized the  education  of  the  people  for  tho  value  of  education  in  itself,  irrespective  of 
its  effect  upon  any  particular  form  of  worship.  It  has  made  education  truly  a  matter 
which  belongs  to  and  is  administered  by  the  state.  It  is  true  that  laws  had  been 
promulgated  before  the  year  1800  regarding  public  education;  indeed,  the  French 
Kevolution  furnishes  a  well  known  example.  But  these  laws,  speaking  generally, 
were  inoperative,  and  if  some  states  were  moro  advanced  than  others  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  at  tho  opening  of  this  century  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  world 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  growth  of  democratic  ideas  and  of  tho  application  of  industry  to  science  has 
been  favorable  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  the  people 
how  profitable  it  would  be  for  oach  inhabitant  of  a  country  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  or  receive  communications  from  others  through  ability  to  write  and  read. 
This  ability  once  gained  and  used,  it  was  seen,  would  break  down  the  barriers 
which  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  people  from  the  influence  of  the  current  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  and  also  in  a  certain  measure  would  efface  the  inequal- 
ity which  is  caused  by  the  neglect  to  provide  any  kind  of  instruction  for  the  masses. 

But  people  differed  upon  this  subject.  In  Protestant  countries  the  difference  of 
opinion  was,  in  general,  less  than  in  Catholic  countries,  lliere  have  been  those, 
especially  in  Catholic  countries,  who  wero  alarmed  lest  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple should  lay  open  tho  minds  of  the  masses  to  the  influence  of  new  and  dangerous 


>  From  the  French  of  £.  Lovasscur,  member  of  Institute  of  France,  translated  by  Mr.  Wellfonl  Addis. 
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notions;  lest  such  instruction  should  develop  a  spirit  of  examination  and  criti- 
cism and  thus  weaken  the  respect  for  social  status,  and  inspire  the  lowly  with  unat- 
tainable desires  and  entice  them  from  the  labor  befitting  the  position  into  which 
they  were  born.  In  Catholic  countries  it  was  also  maintained  that  popular  educa- 
tion will  lead  to  atheism.  There  are  even  now  men  and  parties  who  hold  thc^e 
o})inions. 

But  there  were  others  who  were  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  amel- 
iorate as  far  as  possible  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  primal  instrument  of  their  intellectual 
amelioration,  which  in  its  turn  will  influence  their  moral  amelioration  and  the  amel- 
ioration of  their  physical  onriroument,  and  that  consequently  the  odac»tion  of  the 
people  is  a  debt  virtually  contracted  by  society  with  the  child,  whieh  debt  society 
should  pay  either  by  favoring  the  establishment  of  schools  or  by  aasuming  the 
expense  of  popular  education.  These  persons  have  by  degrees  convinced  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  each  nation  that  they  are  right.  Most  frequently  it  is  the 
liberal  party  in  each  State  which  champions  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  masses. 
''  Shower  (repandez)  instruction  upon  the  heads  of  the  people,  for  yon  owe  them 
such  a  baptism,''  exclaimed,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  French  advo- 
cates of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  systems  of  monitorial  instruction. 

The  Christian  Brothers  had,  indeed,  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  method  of  instruction  which  the  Ahh6  do  la  Salle  had  originated  and  published 
under  the  name  of  "Conduite  des  ecoles  Chrdtiennes."  Pestalozzi  also,  inspired  by 
Rousseau,  had  founded  the  Institute  of  Nenhoff,  in  Switzerland,  about;  1777,  and  had 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  exposition  of  his  ideas  and  in  exemplifying  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  applied.  Prussia  had,  it  is  true,  the  school  law  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  promulgated  in  1763.  Saxony  had  confirmed  many  times  the  laws 
of  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries,  and  Bell  and  Lancaster  had,  indeed,  cre- 
ated two  different  types  of  the  monitorial  system  in  tho  closing  years  of  tho  eight- 
eenth century.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  only  during  the  nineteenth  century  that  systems 
of  |>edagogy  became  the  subject  of  much  study  and  wide  application  and  that  tbe 
governing  bodies  energetically  took  np  tbe  question  of  schoolhouses,  school  furni- 
ture, and  schoolbooks  as  something  of  public  importance.  In  short,  tho  nineteenth 
century  has  been  infinitely  more  prolific  in  discussions,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  books 
upon  pedagogical  subjects  and  works  than  all  the  preceding  centuries  put  together, 
including  the  sixteenth,  which  was  particularly  fruitful  in  these  particulars. 

The  Government  in  every  civilized  country  has  since  1801  either  enacted  a  law  or 
has  taken  measures  for  the  general  introduction  of  public  education.  In  Holland 
the  first  laws  regarding  public  instruction  were  thoso  of  1801,  1803,  and  1806.  In 
Bavaria  compulsory  attendance  dates  from  1802.  In  Prussia  tho  ordinance  of  1819— 
given  out  two  years  after  the  creation  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
education,  and  medicine,  a  position  so  acceptably  filled  for  twenty-three  years  by 
Altenstein — laid  down  the  conditions  of  compulsory  attendance  in  that  State.  In 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  popular  instrnction  was  created  in  1834.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  century  the  greater  number  of  the  German  States  multiplied  continuation 
schools  and  made  education  compulsory.  The  greater  number  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
created  a  system  of  schools  between  1830  and  1848.  Sweden,  where  education  had 
been  already  well  introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  promulgated  its  organic 
educational  law  in  1842,  and  since  1850  this  same  law  has  been  the  law  of  Norway, 
transforming  her  itinerant  schools  into  definitely  located  establishments.  In  Fin- 
land, long  a  dependence  of  Sweden,  the  schools  that  the  Reformation  had  called  into 
being  proved  inadequate,  and  the  public  schools  were  organized  by  the  laws  of  1858 
and  1866,  while  Hungary  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  her  sehoote  to  the  level 
of  those  of  the  German  peoples. 

.  In  France  the  basic  law,  at  least  the  first  which  was  really  efifcient,  is  the  law  of 
1833.    It  owed  its  origin  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Philipi>e,  and  more  particularly 
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to  M.  Gaizot.  In  Euglond  the  flrst  reform  bill  had  opened  the  doors  of  Parliament  to 
the  mercantile  class  (bourgeoisie),  and  it  had  mode  the  iirat  appropriation  for  the 
oonstmctlon  of  elementary  schools*  The  committee  of  the  privy  oonncil  on  ednca* 
tion  Traa  instituted  by  the  £/igli^  Parliament  in  1839,  bnt  the  first  organic  educa- 
tional law  was  not  passed  until  1870.  Some  of  the  Italian  States  had  school  laws  in 
the  first  half  of  tho  nineteenth  century,  but  when,  in  1S59,  Italy  became  a  united 
kingdom  the  law  of  Piedmont  was  adopted  for  the  whole  peninsula  and  its  islands. 
Tho  law  of  Spain  was  passed  in  1857. 

In  tho  United  States,  after  a  formative  period  divided  into  a  colonial  and  on  organ- 
izing period,  Horaco  Mann  was  appointed  in  1837  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  first  State  normal  schools  were  founded  soon  after.  In 
1867  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  founded.  In  Canada  tho  fundamental  law 
of  public  instruction  in  the  province  of  Quebec  went  into  effect  in  1841.  The  school 
system  of  Ontario  is  duo  to  Superintendent  Adolphus  Egerton  Ryerson,  who  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  ]^osition  in  1844.  The  first  law  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
was  promulgated  in  1833.  During  the  second  half  of  the  present  century  almost  all 
the  Spanish  American  republics  modeled,  partly  at  least,  their  school  systems  on 
those  of  tho  United  States. 

The  same  activity  in  organizing  public  education  has  been  shown  in  tho  colonies 
and  countries  under  Euroi>ean  control,  as,  for  instance,  in  Algeria,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  British  Australasia,  and  the  Antilles.  Japan,  entering  resolutely  into 
the  ideas  of  European  eivilization,  created  a  system  of  public  schools  in  1872. 
'  The  development  of  the  idea  of  universal  education  has  changed  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  the  world.  With  science,  which  has  changed  tho  processes  of  induS' 
try  and  enormously  increased  the  power  of  man  over  nature;  with  steam,  which  in 
suinihilating  distance  by  land  or  sea  has  given  new  facilities  to  commerce  and  uew 
habits  to  nations;  with  tho  political  changes,  which  have  givon  to  democracy  either 
the  dominating  or  at  least  a  considerable  place  in  the  government  of  tho  majority 
of  civilized  States— with  each  of  these  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
instruction  of  the  people  is  assuredly  to  be  ranked  as  the  most  considerable  phe- 
nomena of  the  nineteenth  century  and  one  of  the  most  productive  of  happy  results. 
The  increase  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  books,  reviews,  and  journals  published 
each  year,  of  letters  and  printed  matter  transported  by  mail,  furnishes  a  numerical 
proof  of  progress,  though  inadequate  to  give  its  full  measure. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  results  hare  sometimes  failed  to  justify  the 
hopes  that  apostolic  enthusiasm  had  engendered.  Tho  founding  of  the  school  has 
not  dispensed  with  the  prison,  for  criminality  has  uumerous  causes,  both  individual 
and  social,  that  can  not  be  overcome  by  teaching  children  to  read  and  write.  The 
advancement  of  material  well-being  is  not  indissolnbly  joined,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
proportionate  to  the  progress  of  education.  It  is  even  true  that  people  may  desire 
to  feed  upon  debasing  literature,  as  the  success  of  more  than  one  French  periodical 
and  moro  than  one  French  novel  will  testify.  The  venality  of  the  press  is  also  an 
ovil  the  growth  of  which  it  is  deeply  regrettable  to  see.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  this  corruption  by  the  agency  of  tho  press  is  entirely  unremedLible 
under  the  regime  of  liberty.  Who,  pray,  should  be  impeached!  The  journal  that 
wishes  to  live  by  obscenity  and  sophism,  or  the  people  who  keep  it  alive  by  paying 
for  it.  Yet  let  us  admit  that  revolutions  so  considerable  can  not  happen  without 
troubling  certain  interests^  unclassing  some  x>er8ons,  and  causing  to  arise  in  some 
minds  perverse  desires. 

Bnt  it  is  not  proper  to  judge  such  revolutions  exclusively  by  the  general  trouble 
they  cause  and  by  their  unpleasant  details,  for  they  must  be  jud|;ed  in  their 
entirety.  It  is  undoubtedly  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that  during  the  transi- 
tion from  ignorance  to  knowledge  the  mob  should  exhibit  an  effervescence  of  con- 
IVised  ideas  and  a  vomiting  forth  of  insatiable  desires,  and  that  it  should  become 
more  unmanageable.  But  ought  not  a  thinker  to  ask  himself  whether  thooe  who 
deprecate  these  unquestioned  evils  do  not  find  the  mob  so  difficult  to^^govom  because 
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it  is  less  inclined  to  be  governed  according  to  their  wishes  and  whether  their  wishes 
have  always  been  for  the  interest  of  the  mobf 

It  is  reiterated,  especially  in  France,  that  when  everybody  shall  be  odncated  no 
one  will  desire  to  perform  menial  or  arduous  work,  such  as  that  of  a  domestic  or  a 
common  laborer  with  pick  and  shovel.  Assuredly,  the  diffusion  of  education  will 
interfere  with  the  present  poise  of  the  social  strata  and  individual  relations,  and 
will,  in  addition,  influence  both  the  salary  and  condition  of  persons.  There  will 
be  occupations  which  will  offer  fewer  chances  of  employment  and  there  will  bo  others 
in  which  such  chances  will  abound,  but  as  it  is  necessary,  after  all,  that  almost  every 
human  being  shall  live  by  work,  it  is  inevitable  that  each  should  como  to  the  point 
where  he  will  be  willing  not  only  to  accept,  but  even  to  seek  an  occupation  by  which 
a  living  can  be  made. 

Yet  these  inconveniences  are  of  secondary  importance.  When  the  reconstruction 
is  viewed  as  one  whole  its  grandeur  is  apparent.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  public  instruction  has,  in  certain  respects,  been  the  redemption  of  hnmanity. 
If  the  desire  of  the  savant  to  be  always  increasing  his  knowledge  for  the  perfection 
of  himiielf  is  respected,  why  refuse,  even  independently  of  all  practical  considera- 
tions, some  knowledge  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  In  the  daily  business  of  life 
how  profitable  would  it  not  be  to  the  mass  of  humanity,  made  up  as  it  is  of  men  in 
their  character  of  workers  and  of  citizens,  to  participate  in  the  living  ideas  of  their 
times. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  shall  render  an  account  of  its  work  to  history  it  can 
not  say  that  its  own  exclusive  work  in  the  domain  of  popular  education  has  settled  all 
social  questions.  Popular  education  is  not  a  panacea.  Nor  is  it  a  sedative,  as  it  some- 
times even  gives  birth  to  new  questions ;  for,  in  spite  of  exceptions  that  may  be  named, 
it  tends  to  enfeeble  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  masses 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  form  of  worship  concerned.  As  popular  education 
acts  thus  because  it  gives  rise  to  doubt  and  the  spirit  of  personal  investigation,  it  is 
asked  if  the  school  can  replace  the  church  in  inspiring  the  soul  with  the  principles  of 
morality  indispensable  to  social  life. 

Again,  the  school  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  the  intelligences  of  the 
masses  and  it  should  give  not  only  elementary  instruction,  but  should  also  contribute 
to  the  making  of  a  manly  character  and  a  good  citizen.  Therefore  it  is  again  asked 
whether  it  is  easy  to  obtain  teachers  having  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  double  end,  and  whether  the  pupils  in  whom  manhood  and  patriot- 
ism are  to  be  developed  are  always  sufficiently  amenable  to  the  instruction  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  double  end. 

But  let  us  not  despair  of  the  future  and  let  ns  not  turn  our  baclcs  to  it  because  the 
present,  like  every  other  historical  epoch,  presents  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  When 
the  twentieth  century  shall  have  half  run  its  course  the  people  of  that  age  will  be 
astonished  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  even  able  to  debate  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  masses,  but  they  will  be  thankful  that  it  settled  that  question,  while 
democracy,  whose  advancement  the  school  has  aided,  will  thank  the  century  for  what 
it  has  done. 

MUTUAL  UELATI0X8  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  HELIGIOX,  ANl>  THE  CHURCH. 

There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the  form  of  worship  "practiced  by  a  people 
and  its  public  instruction.  In  every  religion  the  ministers  being  concerned  especi- 
ally with  the  needs  of  the  soul,  are  naturally  prompted  to  ponder  upon  the  subject 
of  intellectual  development,  and  they  have,  speaking  generally,  more  influence  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  in  causing  schools  to  be  founded  and  in  pursuading  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  them.  Both  the  Protestants  and  the  Israelites  are 
usually  more  advanced  than  the  Catholics  in  this  respect,  just  as  the  Catholics  are 
more  advanced  than  the  Greeks,  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  Buddhists.  Almost  every- 
where the  Israelites  establish  small  churches,  the  members  of  which  are  in  the  habit 
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of  sustaining  and  supervising  their  own  schools.  Among  tho  Protestants  it  is  nec- 
essary that  tho  faithful  shall  he  ahle  to  read  the  Bihle  in  order  that  each  may  seek 
in  it  tho  hasis  of  his  faith  and  tho  rule  for  his  conduct,  and  they  place  tho  age  of 
confirmation  so  late  in  life  that  tho  child  is  retained  in  school  longer  than  is  tho 
case  among  the  Catholics,  who,  although  required  to  learn  tho  catechism,  receive 
their  religious  instruction  principally  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest  and  their  moral 
guidance  in  tho  confessional.  Further  on  it  will  he  seen  that  with  rare  exceptions, 
tho  States  which  have  at  least  15  children  in  school  for  every  100  inhabitants  are 
Protestant  or  have  a  majority  of  Protestants  within  their  borders,  while  of  those 
States  which  have  fewer  than  10  children  in  school  for  each  100  inhabitants  none 
are  Protestant.  Among  peoples  professing  the  Greek  religion  tho  most  advanced 
nation  has  only  5^  children  in  school  for  every  100  inhabitants.  Of  course  this  rule 
is  not  universal  and  does  not  apply  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  German 
Empire,  nor  to  Algeria,  nor  to  Lower  Canada,  while  the  departments  in  tho  east  of 
Franco  show  that  a  Catholic  people  can  rival  the  Protestants  in  the  matter  of  school 
attendance. 

Before  the  Reformation,  tho  school  in  Christian  countries  was  to  some  extent  the 
child  of  tho  church;  when  the  church  had  founded  a  school,  she  kept  it  under  her 
control  and  when  some  one  else  had  founded  an  educational  institution  she  invariably 
demanded  the  right  of  directing  or  at  least  of  supervising  it.  The  cause  of  this 
early  subordination  of  tho  school  to  the  clergy  is  this :  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks 
(clerks),  being  almost  tho  only  members  of  society  that  were  educated,  were  the 
only  persons  capable  of  educating  others  and  from  that  very  fact,  education  tended 
especially  to  form  monks.  When  Protestantii:m  had  divided  tho  Christian  world  the 
Protestant  ministers  wero  compelled  to  teach  the  children  of  their  congregations, 
because  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  necessary  for  tho  acceptance  of  the  Protestant 
faith  Just  as  the  Catholic  priests  for  the  same  reason  were  compelled  to  teach  tho 
catechism.  The  chief  object  of  education  in  those  times  being  to  make  adherents 
to  the  Christian  religion,  both  sects  were  solicitous  that  instruction  should  not 
deviate  from  the  purpose  each  had  in  view,  and  for  this  reason  tho  clergy  was 
invested  by  the  civil  power  with  authority  over  the  schools.  In  very  many  coun- 
tries, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  ministers  of  religion  retained  this  authority 
for  a  long  time  after  the  people  had  determined  that  instruction  properly  so  called 
should  be  the  principal  aim  of  tho  school.  Thus,  in  Franco,  the  first  minister  of 
public  instruction  was  a  bishop,  but  from  the  time  of  tho  restoration  of  tho  Bour- 
bons (1815)  to  that  of  the  third  Republic  (1875)  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  over  the  public  schools  was  the  siibject  of  long  and  angry  debates. 
M.  Guizot,  who  introduced  the  law  of  1833,  while  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
the  monarchy  of  that  date,  writes  in  his  memoirs  these  sentences:  ''It  was  upon 
the  preponderating  and  united  influence  of  church  and  state  that  I  counted  in  striv- 
ing to  found  a  system  of  public  instruction,  yet  the  dominant  fact  that  opposed  my 
efforts  both  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and  throughout  the  country  was 
precisely  a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  even  of  hostility  toward  both  the  church  and 
state.  What  was  feared  for  the  schools  more  than  anything  else,  was  the  influence 
of  the  priests  and  the  central  power." 

This  law  of  1833  made  a  placo  for  the  cur<S  both  on  the  communal  and  on  the 
departmental  committee.  Under  tho  second  Republic  (1848)  the  bill  of  M.  Camot, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  made  the  school  entirely  lay,  though  the  amendments 
made  by  tho  constitutional  assembly  authorized  religious  Instruction  outside  of 
school  hours.  The  law  of  March  15, 1850,  however,  which  was  voted  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  increasing  revolutionary  ideas  by  religious  influence, 
declared  that  the  public  school  ought  always  to  be  open  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  assigned  an  important  place  to  the  clergy  in  the  departmental  council  and  in 
the  higher  council  of  public  instruction.  These  provisions,  however,  though  they 
were  in  great  part  inserted  in  the  law  of  1873,  were  omitted  in  the  law  of  1879# 
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&h]ce  1870  tliere  has  been  no  ecclesiastie  either  sitting  iu  the  ^  cooncilB  of  mstmcv 
tion  ^  or  filling  the  office  of  in^>ector. 

The  law  of  1882  has  in  France  removed  from  the  progpramme  of  pnblie  edncatkm 
the  subject  of  religions  instruction  and  has  replaced  it  by  instmction  in  morala  and 
ctTics,  has  withdrawn  from  the  clergy  all  right  of  inspection  and  of  sapcrintendence 
over  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  and  has  enacted  that  religious  instrnction 
must  be  given  outside  of  the  sehoolbouse.  These  provisions  of  tho  law  of  1882  were 
considered  by  its  anthora  as  obligatory  upon  the  Government,  becanse  of  the  compnl- 
sory  education  feature  which  the  law  also  contained,  for  though  it  was  proper  to 
oblige  the  ptaeni  to  educate  a  child,  it  is  improper  to  compei  it  to  receive  instmc- 
tion in  a  form  of  worship  not  its  own.  The  law  of  1882  was  completed  by  the  law 
of  October  30,  1886,  tho  seventeenth  article  of  which  relates  that  ''in  the  irablie 
schools  of  every  grade  instruction  is  exclusively  intrusted  to  persons  uo^  connected 
with  a  religious  order  (exclnsivement  coofi^  t^  nn  peisounel  huque).^'  In  this  way 
there  have  originated  in  France  the  public  school,  compulsory  education,  firee  instruc- 
tion, and  laic  instruct  ion,  which  U  tho  very  programme  that  the  republican  party 
had  formulated  beforo  coming  into  -poxrer. 

But  there  are  other  nations  which  h»ve  maintained  in  their  legislation  the  tutelage 
or  superintendence  of  the  occlesiaaticai  authorities  over  the  schools*  Thus,  in  Spain, 
the  law  of  1857,  still  in  operation,  has  expressly  siipulat6<l  that  neither  in  the  pnblie 
nor  in  tho  private  schools  shall  the  exercise  of  tho  right  of  the  bishops  to  watch  over 
religious  instruetion  and  the  purity  of  faith  an<l  manners  be  impeached  in  any  way. 
Iu  Russia  the  parish  schools,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
educational  establishments  and  whose  principal  aim  is  'Ho  strengthen  tho  f^th  of 
the  people,"  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Syrod,  which  also  administers 
several  other  classes  of  schools,  such,  for  instukce,  as  Sunday  schools.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  city  schools  of  Russia  are  under  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  have  no  sectarian  diaracter. 

In  Hesse  tho  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  members  of  the  school  council,  but  neither 
ecclesiastics  nor  members  of  a  religions  order  can  direct  a  public  school.  In  Wurtem- 
berg  tho  schools  are  under  tho  minister  of  education  and  worship,  and  are  sectarian, 
and  tho  teacher  must  bo  of  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Bavaria 
the  communal  school  commission  is  presided  over  by  tho  curd  or  the  pastor,  and  the 
inspector  of  tho  district  who  formerly  was  in  orders  is  now  ordinarily  the  oldest 
[minister]  in  the  district. 

In  Lutheran  Sweden  the  educational  committee  in  each  district  is  presided  over 
by  tho  pastor  of  the  congregation,  and  the  inspection  of  the  schools  i»  confided  to 
the  clergy,  but  the  bishop  and  tho  convocation  in  each  diocese  inspect  the  schools 
and  annually  report  to  tho  King.  In  Norway  the  bishop  and  the  oldest  pastor  super- 
vise tho  schools,  in  respect  to  religions  instruction,  in  concert  with  the  school 
director.  In  Denmark  the  schools  are  closely  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  Greece  the  general  supervision  of  religious  instruction  and  of  the  moral  tenden> 
cies  of  the  schools  is  lodged  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (eparchie),  and  tho  nomina- 
tion  of  the  masters  who  are  to  teach  religion  are  confirmed  by  him.  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  where  Catholicism  is  supreme,  though  under  the  monarchy  of  England, 
which  has  a  state  religion  of  its  own,  the  council  of  public  education,  which  par- 
takes with  a  cabinet  minister  the  administration  of  the  schools,  ia  composed  of  two 
committees,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  each  committee  havini^  charge  of  the 
schools  of  its  own  faith.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  Protestantism  is 
supreme,  the  school  is  called  ''un8ectarian,'*and  the  religious  exereises  ore  limited 
to  a  prayer  and  to  reading  the  Bible;  but  the  schools  established  by  the  CathoUes 
have  in  certain  eases  rights  which  are  analogous  to  tho^e  of  tlie  public  schools. 

Among  the  greater  number  of  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world  there  has  beea 
for  the  fifty  years  last  past  a  very  marked  movement  to  seiiarate  the  s^iool  and 
church.     In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Manitoba  changed  in  1890  an  educational 
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law  aimilar  to  that  of  Quebec  to  one  whicli  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  party  as  far  as  sectarian  schools  are  concerned.  In  the  United  States 
public  schools  vrhich  were  [at  a  very  early  date]  sectarian  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  every  State  nonseotarian.  Prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  without  comment 
alone  are  authorized  [in  a  few  instances].  Many  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  have  oven  made  this  neutrality  one  of  the  articles  of  their  constitution.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  however,  establishes  sectarian  schools  and  is 
striving  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  system  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that  which 
is  in  vogue  in  Ontario. 

New  South  Wales  in  1880  suppressed  all  subsidies  to  sectarian  schools.  In  Vie- 
toria  the  school  is  divorced  from  the  church  except  to  the  extent  that  twice  a  week 
the  session  is  closed  earlier  than  usual  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  replaces  the 
teacher. 

In  Europe  many  States  had  antedated  France  in  adopting  the  principle  of  neutral- 
ity in  religious  matters  as  far  as  ooneems  the  public  elementary  school.  These 
countries  are  Holland,  by  the  law  of  1806,  "the  constitution  of  1848,  and  by  the  laws 
of  1857  and  of  1878;  Switzerland  by  the  federal  constitution  of  1874,  which  also 
obliged  the  parent  or  guardian  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  to  educate  their  children ; 
Austria,  by  the  law  of  1869,  and  Italy,  by  the  law  of  1877,  which  permitted  the  com- 
munes to  eliminate  ftom  the  school  programme  the  subjects  of  religious  instruction, 
catechfsm,  and  sacred  history.  In  Hungary,  where  Joseph  II  had  already  mooted 
this  question  by  his  regulations,  where  also  the  revolution  of  1^8  had  proclaimed 
uonscctarianism  only  in  turn  to  be  disregarded  by  the  reaction  of  1852,  the  com- 
munal schools  must  not  bo  made  sectarian  unless  they  are  under  the  care  of  a  reli- 
gious or  other  a^ociation.  In  England  the  grants  of  the  education  department 
are  made  only  to  schools  which  are  open  to  every  child  irrespective  of  religious 
belief,  and  iu  which  no  child  shall  be  called  upon  to  receive  instruction  in  religion 
against  the  will  of  the  parents.  The  schools  established  by  the  English  school  board 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  1870  are  nonseotarian,  or  at  least  the  Bible  is  read  without 
comment.  In  Scotland  grants  arc  made  to  schools  where  the  children  are  not  obliged 
to  take  part  in  religious  instruction. 

In  Prussia,  where  in  1854  religions  instruction  in  the  schools  became  strongly 
entrenched  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  against  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
era  of  1848,  the  law  of  March  11,  1872,  took  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
the  inspection  of  the  schools  with  which  they  had  previously  been  endowed,  or  at 
least  narrowed  the  sphere  of  that  authority  to  religions  instruction  merely,  while 
giving  to  the  Government  the  supervision  of  both  public  and  private  schools.  The 
same  provisions  are  found  in  Saxony,  where  an  early  law  had  put  the  school  under 
the  church,  but  where  also  a  law  of  1873  has  reserved  to  the  State  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion. It  is  also  the  same  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where,  after  an  active  oppo- 
sition, the  exclusive  right  of  inspection  given  by  the  organic  law  of  1834  to  the 
clergy  was  assumed  by  the  State,  and  in  Bavaria,  where  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
has  given  way  twice  since  1848  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  the  second  time  in  1866. 

Thus  a  marked  movement  of  separation  or,  at  least,  of  emancipation  of  the  school 
from  the  church  has  taken  place.  The  school  now  claims  to  exist  for  itself  and  to 
govern  itself  by  itself.  This  emancipation  has  been  caused  in  some  Catholic  St^ttes 
by  an  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  because  the  clergy  actively  engage  in  poli- 
tics, form  a  party,  and  thus  provoke  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  their  opponents. 
This  antagonism,  which  is  by  no  means  beneficial  either  in  an  ethical  sense  for  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  nor  for  the  education  of  the  people,  has  been  particularly 
manifest  in  France.  But  in  the  majority  of  States,  especially  Protestant  States,  the 
emancipation  has  been  rather  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  different  sects 
than  an  open  hostility  to  religious  worship.  It  has  been  recognized  that  the  school- 
master, not  being  able  to  teach  the  dogmas  and  the  ritualism  of  each  church,  should 
observe  a  neutrality  which  docs  not  imply  hostility  to  the  religious  sentiment,  but 
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Devertbeless  gives  a  disposition  to  regard  the  varioas  forms  of  its  manifestation  with 
indifference. 

The  moral  education  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  chnrch  in  management  of  the  school.  It  is  said,  "Without  religion  no 
morality/'  or  at  least  no  foundation  on  which  to  form  and  cultivate  a  true  sense  of 
morality.  This  assertion  is  certainly  too  absolute,  since  there  are  many  people  who 
are  perfectly  moral  without  being  faithful  adherents  of  any  form  of  worship;  and 
again  people  who  go  through  religious  forms  without  being  secured  against  immor- 
ality. There  have  been  nations  in  ancient  times,  and  there  are  still  races  in  existence, 
who  have  nothing  more  than  religious  superstitions  devoid  of  an  ideal,  and  yet  they 
are  not  deprived  of  a  moral  sense  in  their  private  life  and  social  relations.  Still, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  religions  of  civilized  nations,  especially  the  Christian 
-  religion,  which  on  the  one  hand  exhibits  the  divine  origin  of  duty  and  on  the  other 
the  sanction  during  life  and  after  of  good  and  evil  actions,  are  powerful  supports  to 
morals  and  the  consciousness  of  duty.  To  abstain  from  speaking  to  children  of  God, 
of  worship,  and  of  duty  under  pretest  of  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  their  liberty 
of  conscience  is  not  to  be  truly  impartial,  because  such  restraint  will  allow  the  tend- 
ency to  indifference  to  implant  itself  in  the  sou].  Experience  shows  that  the  troubles 
of  life  are  more  apt  to  extinguish  religions  belief  than  sceptical  indifference  is,  and 
from  this  it  would  appear  that  a  man  who  has  been  bred  in  the  belief  of  his  fathers 
is  not  on  that  account  unable  after  maturity  to  discard  it.  But  religious  instruction 
of  the  child  and  that  given  under  the  authority  of  the  church  are  two  distinct  things. 

RELATIOXS  OF   PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  POUTIC8. 

"Give me  the  school  and  I  shall  govern  public  opinion,  and  through  pnblio  opinion 
the  state.''  Thus  many  legislators  have  thought.  But  by  being  too  absolute  in  their 
dictum  they  deceived  themselves  in  as  far  as  they  imagined  that  programmes  mold 
the  minds  no  matter  what  the  sentiments  of  the  people  may  be.  They  have  been 
right  in  thinking  that  when  these  two  factors  are  not  in  direct  opposition  educa- 
tion can  greatly  facilitate  and  generalize  the  development  of  certain  ideas,  and  that 
when  education  constitutes  a  national  system  which  is  seriously  applied  it  will  con- 
tribute in  giving  the  nation  greater  moral  cohesion.  It  was  a  political  idea  that 
inspired  the  United  States  when  they  made  great  sacrifices  in  every  township,  every 
county,  and  every  State  in  order  to  train  citizens,  and  the  same  idea  is  the  cause 
of  their  redoubled  efforts  to-day  to  Americanize  the  children  of  immigrants  through 
the  school.  The  Swiss  Republic,  when  the  Federal  constitution  imposed  compolsory 
school  attendance  in  all  cantons,  and  the  French  Republic,  when  it  voted  the  laws  of 
1881  and  1882,  were  both  inspired  by  a  political  idea  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  easy 
to  recognize  the  ties  which  connect  many  other  organic  laws  of  primary  instruction 
with  politics:  The  law  of  1833  in  Franco,  the  law  of  1859  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
the  law  of  1872  in  Prussia,  and  the  law  of  1868  in  Hungary,  etc. 

In  most  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  population  has  a  certain  participation  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs  there  is  a  more  lively  interest  in  primary  instmc- 
tion  displayed  than  under  absolute  Governments:  Switzerland,  the  United  States* 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  Australasian  colonies  may  serve  as  examples.  But  one 
influence  may  be  replaced  or  paralyzed  by  others.  In  Sweden  the  primary  scbool 
had  its  beginning  during  the  reign  of  absolute  monarchs  and  through  the  aid  of 
religious  influence;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  Republics  of  Latin  America  the 
climate,  the  divisions  which  separate  the  strata  of  society,  the  apathy  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  revolutions  have  counteracted  the  effects  of  a  democracy  which  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  more  nominal  than  real. 

The  colonics  which  are  peopled  by  the  European  race  rank  among  the  first  in 
primary  instrnotion;  for  example,  Algeria,  Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  the  United  States,  all  which  have  the  same  European 
origin.    Perhaps  this  superiority  is  due  to  that  origin ;  for  emigration  and  coloniza- 
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tiou  presupposes,  as  a  rule,  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and  those 
who  in  this  manner  create  new  societies,  understanding  the  value  of  instruction, 
i?ish  to  assure  its  benefits  to  their  children.  There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  The  Slavic  race  which  is  pouring  itself  into  America  at  present  disquiets  the 
American  educators  on  account  of  its  ignorance,  and  La  Plata,  which  is  principally 
colonized  by  southern  Europeans,  counts  a  large  number  of  illiterates.  When  a 
colony  contains  inferior  races,  as  coolies,  negroes,  etc.,  like  Reunion,  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  French  Guiana,  and  Now  Caledonia,  then  the  ignorant  preponderate  and 
the  level  of  instruction  is  very  low. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  race  and  climate  exercise  some  influence  upon 
primary  instruction.  It  is  only  the  people  inhabiting  southern  Europe  or  the  hot 
countries  of  South  America  that  have  an  enrollment  in  school  of  fewer  than  10  pupils 
for  every  100  inhabitants,  except  in  Russia,  Finland,  and  Manitoba,  which  are  labor- 
ing under  special  climatic  and  social  conditions.  The  Teutonic  race,  comprising 
the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  appears  in  our  day  to  occupy 
the  first  rank  as  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  primary  instruction,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  races  are  mainly  Protestant.  The  Slavic  race,  and  still  more 
the  Mongolian,  are  evidently  the  least  advanced  races  inhabiting  Europe.  Outside 
of  Europe  most  of  the  countries  that  are  peopled  by  half-breeds  of  Indian  and 
Spaniard  stock  are  on  a  still  lower  level. 

But  the  severity  of  a  winter  climate  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  instruction, 
as  is  proved  by  the  Scandinavian  States  and  Canada.  During  the  long  months  of 
winter,  when  all  agricultural  labor  must  cease,  the  farmer  can  send  his  children  to 
the  village  school  or  teach  them  at  home,  though  during  the  summer,  when  the  stock 
are  in  the  pasture,  and  especially  during  the  busy  days  of  harvest,  the  children  can 
not  be  spared.  These  conditions  occur  in  the  most  widely  separated  countries, 
whether  it  be  the  United  States,  or  Switzerland,  or  France. 

It  is  legitimate  to  inquire  what  effect  the  relatively  great  wealth  of  a  nation  has 
upon  the  education  of  its  people.  As  it  is  necessary  to  expend  constantly  very  large 
snms  in  order  to  educate  the  whole  mass  of  a  nation,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
possession  of  wealth  gives  great  facilities  to  popular  education.  The  Australasian 
colonies  and  the  United  States  seem  to  be  the  countries  where  the  expenditure  is 
largest  per  capita  of  population  and  of  attendance  at  school;  but  as  the  relation  of 
the  expenditures  to  the  attendance  is  far  from  being  exact,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too 
positive  in  laying  down  the  rank  that  each  State  is  entitled  to  from  such  data,  for 
Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  although  only  moderately  wealthy,  instruct  their  chil- 
dren well.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  absence  of  pecuniary  resources  in  the  open 
country  is  an  obstacle  to  securing  satisfactory  schools  in  such  localities,  and  this 
obstacle  is,  especially  in  Russia,  one  of  those  that  neutralizes  the  zealous  activity  of 
educators.  If  the  influence  exerted  by  rich  manufacturing  industries  is  inquired 
into,  it  is  found  that  on  the  one  hand  they  permit  the  maintenance  of  large  schools 
well  fitted  with  apparatus  and  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pupiFs  home, 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  business  of  the  city,  the  seat  of  large  industries^ 
attracts  the  children  by  the  opportunity  of  earning  money  (appftt  de  salaire),  thus 
tending  to  take  the  pupils  at  an  early  hour  from  the  school,  and,  further,  that 
for  various  reasons  the  large  cities  are  not  always  the  most  favorable  places  for 
attendance. 

The  school  serves  to  instruct  youth,  but  it  also  propagates  ideas  that  will  con- 
Btituto  the  national  spirit.  This  it  accomplishes  through  nearly  every  branch  of 
instruction,  especially  through  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  but 
the  most  effective  work  in  this  line  is  done  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This 
tendency  of  the  elementary  school  should  not  be  disguised,  for  it  is  legitimate.  It 
is  necessary  that  in  each  nation  there  should  exist  above  the  clashing  of  ideas,  of 
classes,  and  special  interests  a  certain  national  spirit  which  binds  together  the 
ED  96 20 
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members  of  the  social  body,  assuring  concord  and  facilitating  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  political  matters,  the  good  may  degen- 
erate into  tho  bad,  as  Tfhen  a  Government  wants  to  impose  its  \riU  in  some  matter 
for  which  there  is  no  warrant  other  than  a  desire  of  snbyersion ;  for  the  school  may 
in  this  manner  become  an  instrument  of  oppression,  by  aid  of  which  a  dominatiog 
nationality  may  try  to  extinguish  another  nationality.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  Poland,  and  in  other  countries. 

Tho  teacher  may  i>ersonal]y  find  himself  mixed  up  with  politics  by  becoming  a 
hind  of  political  agent — thanks  to  tho  relations  he  has  with  small  cities  and  with 
the  masses  of  tho  population.  This  is  a  deviation  from  his  proper  functions  which, 
however  seductive  it  may  be  to  ambition,  8er\'es  the  ends  of  the  master  better  than 
thoso  of  his  school. 

But  the  abuse  of  an  institution  should  not  canso  the  services  which  the  institution 
renders  to  be  forgotten,  for  if  the  sentiment  called  patriotism  is  more  active  and 
more  widespread  now  than  formerly,  one  is  justified  in  attributing  this  fact  partly, 
indeed,  to  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  partly  also  to  the  training  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  have  received  in  the  elementary  school. 
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Frattce,  Eepuhlic, — Area^  204,092  sqaaro  miles.  Population  (actual),  April  12, 1891, 
38,095,156;  domiciled  or  legal,  38,343,193. 

Civil  <liri8ion8. — For  purposes  of  civil  government,  France  is  divided  into  86  depart- 
ments (90  if  Algiers  bo  included),  each  having  its  local  legislative  assembly  formed 
by  election.  Tbe  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  tbese  into 
cantons.    The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  Tvithin  the  cantons  are  communes. 

For  previous  articles  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  see  the 
following : 

The  educational  system  of  France.     (Report,  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112-149.) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1880  (Report, 
1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  41-186),  by  W.  H.  Widgery. 

Brief  view  of  the  educational  system,  with  statistics  for  1888-89.  (Report,  1889- 
90,  Vol.  I,  pp.  249-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Report,  1889-90,  VoL  I,  pp.  263-280. ) 

Education  in  France :  Statistics,  1890-91 ;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot's 
law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical  schools  of  France.  (Report,  1890-91,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  95-124.) 

Education  in  France :  Outline  of  the  system,  and  statistics  for  1892;  State  faculties; 
proposed  transformations  and  development  of  teaching  functions.  (Report^  1891-92, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  73-95.) 

Civil  service  in  Franco,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  "Willougbby.     (Ibid.,  pp.  369-412.) 

Education  in  France:  Outline  view,  with  current  statistics ;  inspection  of  infant 
schools;  recent  cbanges  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  of  medical  studies,  and 
of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  thereto.     (Report,  1892-93,  Vol.  I,  pp.  219-237.) 

Educs^tion  in  France,  with  statistics  for  1891-92.  (Report,  1893-94,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
187-201.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics  for  1891-92  and  1893;  recent  modifications  in  the 
department  of  secondary  education;  recent  development  of  the  faculties  (universi- 
ties); progress  of  the  system  of  primary' instruction;  schools  for  adults ;  movements 
for  the  admission  of  American  students  to  the  universities  of  France.  (Report, 
1894-95,  Vol.  I,  pp.  289-312.) 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE.— The  French  syatcn^  under  the  liepuhlic  aa  preserving  the  form 
of  the  Imperial  University ^  hut  gradually  infusing  tha-ein  the  spirit  of  liberty;  the 
organization  and  chief  officials  of  the  system  — The  State  inspection  of  primary 
sdiools;  obligation  of  the  communes  to  establish  schools  and  statistical  evidence  of 
their  general  compliance  uith  the  latv — Statistics  of  enrollment  in  1891-95  and  decline 
since  1891-9S  affecting  public  schools  and  secular  private  schools — Results  of  school 
instruction  as  shown  by  the  number  of  candidates  for  primary  certificates  {elementary 

1  PrepAred  by  Hits  Ann*  Tolman  Smith. 
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and  superior  grade) —Teachers ,  their  number  and  etatue  ae  regarde  diplomas  and^ 
average  size  of  schools  under  a  head  teacher—Attendance  upon  normal  schoolsSekoei 
savings  hanls  decreasing,  hut  deposits  increasing — Communal  funds  in  aid  of  pupils; 
decline  in  numbers^  but  increase  in  receipts  and  disbursements — Current  expenditurs 
for  pritnarg  instruction ;  amounts  showing  increase  for  three  successive  years;  als$ 
increase  of  communal  appropnations  for  optional  expenditure — Decline  of  illiteraeff 
among  conscripts — Department  of  secondary  instruction,  including  lyc4es  and  com- 
munal colleges;  difficulties  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  traditional  course  of  stwig 
and  end  of  the  lycies  as  typified  in  the  bachelor^ s  degree — Recent  modifications  and  fimd 
proposal  to  abolish  the  baccalaureate — Department  of  superior  instruction;  the  lam 
investing  the  faculties  tcith  the  legal  title  of  university^  the  crown  of  a  series  of  meas- 
ures developing  the  essential  conditions  of  university  life;  text  of  the  law;  elaboratiou 
of  its  motives  and  purposes  in  the  speeches  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
of  the  director  of  superior  instruction  ;  details  of  the  scholastic  and  financial  demands 
to  tchich  its  provisions  are  addressed,  especially  emphasized  in  the  speech  of  M.  Louis 
Liard— Requirements  for  admission  to  the  French  faculties ;  statement  by  M.  Paul 
Melon,  showing  in  detail  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  faculties  of 
France  for  candidates  who  aspire  to  degrees — Status  of  medical  students  in  Frames 
under  the  latest  official  regulations.  Appendix — Education  in  France,  with  espedal 
reference  to  the  lyc4es,  by  Dr.  Aide  For  tier. 

Summary  of  educational  statistics,  1894-95, 


Classes  of  institations. 

Date. 

Enrollment. 

Teachers. 

Current  ex- 

Male.     1    Female. 

Men. 

"Women 

penditures. 

Primary  schools  (public  and  private) : 

Infant   sohools    (6ooles   mator- 

nelles)  aires  2  to  6 

1894-95 
}l894-»5 

(714,784) 
2.790,710      2.749  385 

9.109 

Elementary     primary     sohools 
(publio  and  private),  ages  6  to  13. 

/        a.076)'       \ 
\66,W1  1    82,906/ 

a  $37,048,012 

Total 

6. 254. 829 

160,112 

Secondary  schools ; 

Public  airea  8  to  20 

61892 
61892 

1894-95 

1895 
61893 

85  291 
89.566 

S,930 

25,887 
088 

11.005 

Private  aces  8to20 

Korroal  sohools : 

Prituarv  acres  16  to  20  ........... 

3,926 

4,418,629 
2.628.41$ 

Universities : 
Faculties- 
Public  

Private 

a  Public  primary  only. 


6  Latest  date  of  official  statistics. 


THE   SYSTEM  IN   GENERAL, 

Franco  preseuts  the  kighest  type  of  a  centralized,  unified  State  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  form  of  organization  is  substantially  that  of  the 
Imperial  University  established  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  invested  with 
the  monopoly  of  teaching  throughout  the  State.  The  system  suited 
admirably  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  namely,  that  of  making 
a  professional  service  that  would  furnish  careers  for  subservient  talent 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  channel  for  the  general  diffusion  of  impe- 
rial ideas.  In  maintaining  the  form  of  this  system,  at  least  as  regards 
its  main  features,  the  Republic  has  had  also  the  purpose  to  infuse  into 
it  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  to  make  it  the  means  of  encouraging  free 
initiative.  This  interesting  experiment  has  illustrated  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  the  cast  and  temper  of  the  national  genius. 
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Tlie  executive  chief  of  the  system  is  a  cabinet  officer — the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  fine  arts,  and  worship.  The  portfolio  generally 
changes  hands  with  every  cabinet  crisis/  but  the  permanency  and  steady 
progress  of  the  system  is  not  seriously  affected  thereby,  as  the  directors 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  system,  i.  e.,  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior,  are  retained  for  long  periods,  and  even  when  changes 
occur  the  vacancy  is  generally  filled  by  the  logical  successor  of  the 
departing  officer.  Thus,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  service  as  director 
of  primary  instruction,  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson^  has  just  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  the  chair  of  pedagogy  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M.  Henri  Marion.  The  directorship  in  the  ministry  is  filled 
by  the  transfer  of  M.  Charles  Bayet,  who,  as  rector  of  the  Academy^  of 
Lille,  has  given  proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  ideal  of  the  Kepublic. 

Each  of  the  three  great  departments  is  charged  with  the  interests  of 
the  corresponding  grade  of  education ;  each  has  its  separate  budget  and 
distinct  body  of  laws,  decrees,  etc.  The  correlation  of  these  separate 
orders  is  effected  through  the  local  or  geographical  divisions  of  the 
system.  These  are  academies,  seventeen  in  number,  each  of  which  com- 
prises, under  the  general  direction  of  a  rector  (appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter), all  the  schools,  colleges,  and  faculties  (university)  of  the  respective 
districts.^  The  central  authority  does  not  hold  undivided  sway  in  aca- 
demic districts;  within  each  there  is  a  system  of  primary  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  communes  and  supported  and  controlled  in  part  by  commu- 
nal funds  and  authorities;  there  are  also  communal  colleges  or  lower 
grade  classical  schools  which  are  aided  by  the  State,  but  established  and 
partly  controlled  by  local  managers.  Above  these  are  the  State  classical 
colleges  (lyc^es),  which,  until  a  very  recent  date,  were  rigidly  controlled 
by  State  decrees;  and  crowning  all  are  the  faculties  that,  as  wo  shall 
presently  see,  are  now  transformed  into  universities. 

The  superior  council  of  public  instruction  is  the  great  deliberative 
head  of  the  State  system.  Its  prototype  was  the  council  of  the  Impe- 
rial University,  a  body  appointed  by  the  grand  master  and  subject  to 
his  will.  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  council  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  movement  toward  professional  liberty  which  the 
Eepublic  has  fostered.  Of  the  sixty  members  of  the  present  council 
one-fourth  only  serve  by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Republic; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  are  chosen  by  their  peers  from  the  three 
orders  of  instruction. 

A  recent  project  for  the  reform  of  the  council  proposed  the  admission 
of  members  representing  interests  distinct  from  education,  i.  e.,  the 

iThe  present  minister  is  M.  Hambaad,  who  sncceedcd  Bf.  Combees  April  20,  1896. 

*M.  Baisson*B  Api)ointment  dates  from  1870,  Jules  Ferry  being  then  minister  of  edncation. 

>It  will  be  observed  that  the  wonl  academy  is  here  ased  in  a  special  sense;  it  means  neither  a  tcbool 
nor  a  society  of  learned  men.  but  a  district  of  educational  administration,  a  division  of  the  State  systeai 
officered  by  Government  appointees.  The^e  must,  however,  be  men  of  approved  scholastic  attainments ; 
thas  the  academy  rector  must  be  a  graduate  with  the  doctor's  degree. 

«The  directorships  of  superior  and  secondary  instruction  are  held,  respectively,  by  M.  Louis  Liaid 
and  M.  Rabier.  /^^  i 
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departments  of  justice,  commerce,  industry,  etc.;  this  iMX)ject  failed, 
but  the  fact  that  after  thirty  years'  discussion  the  idea  has  at  last  been 
submitted  to  formal  debate,  indicates  that  professional  exdasiveness  will 
find  its  limits.  So  &r  as  education  is  concerned,  the  present  council 
is  eminently  a  representative  body,  even  women  ^ho  are  inspectresses 
of  infant  schools  or  directresses  of  normal  schools  being  eligible  to 
membership. 

Nine  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  six  elected 
members  constitute  a  permanent  section,  which  meets  every  week. 
The  entire  council  holds  two  annual  sessions — one  in  July,  tlie  other  in 
December. 

The  permanent  section  deliberates  upon  matters  which  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  council,  and  offers  its  advice  upon  the  same. 
These  matters  relate  to  programmes  and  regulations  for  all  classes  of 
schools,  the  creation  of  university  courses  or  facult^s,  of  lyc^es,  and  of 
normal  schools,  the  multiplication  of  chairs,  choice  of  text-books,  and,  in 
short,  to  all  questions  pertaining  to  studies,  administration,  discipline, 
and  standards  which  may  be  subnutted  by  the  minister.  These  questions 
arc  eventually  deliberated  in  the  general  council,  which  prescribes  the 
course  of  instruction  in  all  public  schools  and  determines  the  condi- 
tions under  which  private  schools  may  be  opened. 

The  council  is  also  a  final  court  of  appeal  from  judgments  rendered 
by  the  academic  or  departmental  councils  in  certain  cases  of  discipline 
or  contention.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  are  presided  over  by 
the  minister. 

In  each  '^ academic"  there  is  a  council  for  the  assistance  of  the  rector, 
composed  of  members  chosen  for  the  most  part  by  their  peers,  and 
representing  the  two  higher  orders  of  instruction,  to  whose  interests 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  are  confined. 

Finally,  in  each  department  there  is  a  council  of  primary  instruction 
composed  of  members  of  the  superior  council  and  primary  school 
directors,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prefect,^  which  deliberates, 
advises,  and  renders  judgment  in  certain  matters  pertaining  to  primary 
schools. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION— STATE    INSPECTION 
OP  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  maintains  a  very  close  and  intimate  insi)ection  of  primary 
schools  by  means  of  a  graded  series  of  inspectors,  (1)  general  inspect- 
ors, including  nine  assigned  to  particular  sections  of  the  country,  sev- 
eral assigned  to  the  oversight  of  special  branches  of  study,  and  general 
inspectresses  of  infant  schools.  These  officials  report  directly  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  educational  law  is  carried  out 
(2)  Academic  inspectors  (inspecteurs  d'acad^mie),  one  for  each  depart- 
ment, who  are  subordinate  to  the  rectors.  They  have  the  general 
direction  of  primary  schools,  conduct  examinations  for  teachers'  certifi- 

»Tbo  prefect  is  a  civU  officer,  tlio  chief  of  a  department.^ QQg[^ 
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cates,  appoint  all  teachers  on  probation,  and  name  tlie  candidates  from 
Tvliom  the  prefects  of  departments  may  appoint  full  teachers.  (3)  Pri- 
mary inspectors,  at  present  about  450  in  number,  or  one  for  every  160 
primary  schools.  They  inspect  the  work  of  individual  schools,  and 
reiiort  to  the  academic  inspector.  (4)  Medical  inspectors,  whose  duties 
include  the  examination  of  children  with  respect  to  their  physical  con- 
dition and  of  sites  and  buildings  with  respect  to  sanitary  particulars. 

COMMUNAL   OBLIGATIONS. 

As  regards  primary  schools,  however,  the  initiative  of  the  people  i« 
enlisted  in  several  ways.  The  law  (1833)  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
every  commune  to  establish  a  public  school,  which,  under  the  law  of 
Juno  10, 1881,  must  be  a  free  school  and,  under  laws  of  1882  and  1880, 
secular  and  taught  by  a  lay  teacher.  A  commune,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  simplest  civil  division  in  France.  Its  local  affairs  are  con- 
trolled by  a  council,  and  a  mayor  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  same. 
A  commune  may  have  less  than  20  inhabitants  or  it  may  be  a  populous 
city.  Paris,  indeed,  is  a  commune,  although  differing  somewhat  from 
others  in  its  form  of  local  government.  Large  or  small,  the  commune 
must  establish  a  free  primary  school,  provide  the  site  and  building,  and 
a  proportion  of  the  current  expenditure;  not  only  so,  but  every  com- 
mune of  more  than  500  inhabitants  must  have  a  separate  school  for 
girls  (laws  of  March  15, 1850,  and  April  10,  1807). 

The  situation  of  the  communes  in  these  respects  as  shown  by  the 
oflScial  report  for  1894-95,*  was  as  follows:  Out  of  30,509  communes 
35,582  had  established  a  public  school,  841  were  united  for  the  purpose 
with  adjoining  communes,  35  had  only  a  private  school,  and  51  were 
without  schools.  The  last  class,  however,  are  small  communes  of  from 
100  to  200  inhabitants,  whose  children  obtain  instruction  in  neighboring 
districts. 

The  general  preference  for  the  separate  education  of  boys  and  girls  is 
indicated  by  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  communes  provid- 
ing a  public  school  for  girls.  The  number  having  a  population  of  500 
or  upward  not  making  such  provision  fell  from  1,427  in  1891-92  to  1,360 
in  1894-95. 

STATUS  OF  PRIMABV  SCHOOLS   AS  REGARDS  ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  continues  to  decline  from  year  to 
year,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  for  successive  years  here  presented: 


Class  of  school. 

1 

Enrollment. 

1     1891-92. 

1892-03. 

1893-04. 

1894-95. 

Scbool  for  bovs . 

1    2.805,849 

2. 800, 316 
2,753,790 

2,709.080 
2,749,091 

2, 790, 710 

School  for  girlB . 

2,750,631 

2, 749, 385 

Total 

5,556,470 

5,554,115       5,548,180 

5, 540, 095 

>  "B^8ain6  de«  6tata  de  ftitnation  de  renseignemeot  primaire,*'  for  the  school-year  1894^. 
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The  decliue  is  slight,  only  three-tenths  per  cent  from  1891  to  1895, 
bat  it  presents  conditions  that  are  alarming.  First,  the  ratio  of  decliue 
is  much  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  five-tenths  per  cent  against  fonr 
hundredths  per  cent;  second,  it  takes  place  in  public  schools  only,  the 
private  schools  considered  as  a  whole  showing  steady  gains,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tabulation: 


Classes  of  school. 

EnroUmeat. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1834-85. 

I^iblic  schools : 

Becnlar  

8.753,250 
527,933 

3,760,729 
497,208 

8,766,551 
475,361 

3, 764, 746 

Clerical 

450,665 

Total  

4*281.183 

4,257,937 

4, 241, 912 

4. 215, 411 

Private  schools : 

Secular 

147.727 
1,127.560 

143,536 
1.152.042 

189,668 
1,166.600 

135,494 

Clerical 

1. 189. 190 

Total 

1.275,287 

1,296,178 

1.806,268 

1,324,684 

General  total 

5.556,470 

5,564,115 

5,548,180 

5,540,095 

From  an  inspection  of  the  particulars  in  the  foregoing  table  it  appears 
further  that  the  decline  in  attendance  affected  public  schools  and  sec- 
ular private  schools,  clerical  private  schools  showing  steady  increase, 
amounting,  in  the  four  years  reviewed,  to  5  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  decline  in  the  enrollment  of  boys,  M.  Buisson,  in  his 
comment  upon  the  figures,  expresses  the  belief  that  they  contain  some 
hidden  error  which  the  statistical  commission  *  may  yet  discover.  Spe- 
cial investigation  of  this  point  will  be  made  and  the  results  published 
in  the  next  quinquennial  report. 

The  enrollment  in  the  primary  schools,  as  given  above,  5,540,095,  is 
equivalent  to  14.4  per  cent  of  the  population.*  The  enrollment,  714,734, 
in  maternal  or  infant  schools,  that  is  for  children  2  to  G  years  of  age,  may 
properly  be  added  to  the  above,  as  these  are  also  under  State  super- 
vision and  partly  supported  by  the  State.  This  would  give  a  general 
total  of  6,254,829  pupils;  73  per  cent  of  this  total,  viz,  3,452,764  pupils 
in  the  primary  and  118,456  in  the  infant  schools,  were  of  the  obligatory 
school  ages — that  is,  6  to  13  years.  This  total  is  87.2  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  children  of  the  ages  specified.  If  Algiers  be  omitted, 
the  proportion  for  France  alone  is  96.5  per  cent.  The  very  small  num- 
ber of  children  of  the  legal  school  age,  156,000,  not  found  within  the 
schools  bears  witness  to  the  vigilance  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  secondary 
schools  receive  many  children  of  legal  school  age — in  1891-92  their 
rolls  showed  64,413. 

*  Tbia  commission  waa  constituted  In  the  ministry  of  public  instrnction  and  fine  arts  in  1876  and 
has  issued  altogether  flvo  reports.  The  chief  of  the  commission  is  the  distini^sbed  statistician  and 
writer  upon  economics,  M.  B.  Levasseur. 

•This  ratio  is  absolutely  loss  than  the  corresponding  ratio  of  neighboring  countries,  In  Gerratny 
and  England,  for  example,  where  it  is  17  per  cent,  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  child  popola- 
tlou  of  Frauce  bears  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  toUl  population  than  in  neighboring  con^^tries. 
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The  superior  primary  scliools  whicli  correspond  to  liigli  schools  of  this 
country  are  included  in  these  estimates.  The  public  schools  of  this 
grade  had  an  enrollment  of  47,397  pupils,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in 
four  years.  The  private  schools  of  the  same  grade  iiad  the  enrollment 
of  50,051. 

THE  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

The  primary  schools  employed  150,913  teachers,  of  whom  105,162 
were  in  public  and  45,751  in  private  schools.  In  maternal  schools 
there  were  9,199  teachers,  all  women.  The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  with  respect  to 
their  qualifications  as  indicated  by  the  diploma  obtained : 

PUBLIC  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Class  or  grade  of  teacher. 

Inferior  diploma 
(br6vet6l6men- 
taire). 

Teaoher'H  diploma 
(br6vet  sup^-      No  diploma, 
rieur). 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women,  j  Men. 

Women. 

Fall  teachers  (Utolaires)  directing 
a  school •••.■•....•.«.■•«•..•...•. 

30.800 
6,024 
8.090 

22.003 
6,073 
4.790 

6.971 
6.461 
3.406 

6,097 
3.705 
3.811 

a  84 

7 

40 

1.486 
641 
668 

67,386 

Fnll  teachers  in  charge  of  a  class. . . 
Probationers  (stagiaires) 

20,911 
15,796 

Total 

40,004 

32.766 

15.838 

12, 618          131 

2,734 

104,086 

PRIVATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


DlrdctiDflf  11  Bcliool  •  •  •  •  •  *  ..••••  ...••• 

3,053 
6,459 

9,427 
15,709 

240 
415 

1,282 
2,478 

24 
767 

1,743 
4.154 

15.769 

In  charira  of  a  class 

29.963 

Total 

9.512 

25,130 

655 

3,760 

791 

5.897 

45,751 

a  Man  J  of  these  havo  the  baohelor*s  degree. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  public-school  teachers  provided  with 
the  full  diploma  above  the  number  in  1891-92  is  5,753  (2,388  men,  3,365 
women).  The  number  having  no  diploma  has  diminished  by  1,669  in 
the  same  time. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  charge  of  a  school  (viz,  67,380 
in  public  schools),  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
school. 

In  this  respect  the  classification  of  the  102,506  schools  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Having  50  pupils  or  less 90.1 

Having  51  to  60  pupils 6.8 

Having  61  to  70  pupils 2.1 

Having  71  to  80  pupils 0. 7 

Moro  than  80  pupils 3 

It  appears  also  that  there  were  7,271  schools  enrolling  less  than  20 
pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  seeking  the  certificate  of  elementary  primary 

studies  steadily  increases.     In  1895  there  were  233,806  candidates 
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(128,181  boys,  105,625  girls),  as  against  a  total  of  228,170  in  1892.  Of 
the  number  presented  for  examination,  185,467  obtained  the  certificate 
in  1895  (175,675  in  1892).  Papils  may  oflfer  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tion at  11  years  of  age.  The  certificate  procures  exemption  from  further 
attendance  at  the  elementary  schools  and  also  admits  the  holder  to  the 
superior  i>rimar>'  schooL  The  certificate  for  superior  primary  schools 
is  also  sought  by  an  increasing  number  of  pupils,  3,359  in  1895  against 
3,049  in  1892.  The  number  of  certificates  of  this  grade  delivered  in 
1895  \ras  2,035;  in  1892  only  1,850. 

The  normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers  belong  also  to  the  depart- 
ment of  primary  instruction;  these  in  1895-96  enrolled  7,856  students, 
3,930  men,  3,926  women. 

P^videnees  of  the  good  results  of  the  instruction  obtained  in  the 
schools  are  afforded  by  the  decline  of  illiteracy  among  conscripts.  The 
proportion  able  to  read  and  write,  which  was  92.2  per  cent  in  1892,  had 
risen  to  94.2  in  1895. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  FUNDS  IN  AID  OF   POOR   CHILDREN. 

The  use  of  school  savings  banks  (caisses  d'epargne  scolaires)  as  a 
means  for  teaching  thrift  is  apparently  not  increasing,  the  number  of 
banks  having  fallen  from  19,826  in  1893  to  17,793  in  1895,  and  the  num- 
ber of  depositoi-s  from  419,896  to  410,188.  The  amount  deposited,  how- 
ever, increased  in  the  same  time  from  $2,589,050  to  $2,597,068.  There 
is  also  apparently  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  communes 
maintaining  funds  in  aid  of  poor  children  (caisses  des  ^coles).  The 
number  of  such  funds  was  15,893  in  1895  against  16,121  in  1893.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements,  however,  show  increase  in  the  same  time, 
the  former  from  $1,032,612  to  $1,061,334;  the  latter  from  $804,255  to 
$871,390. 

FINANCES. 

The  current  expenditure  for  public  primary  schools  (including  the 
elementary  and  superior  primaries)  reached  the  following  totals  for 
the  years  specified : 

1892 $34,254,839 

1893 35,002,400 

1894 37,048,012 

This  expenditure  is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  communes, 
the  ratio  borne  by  each  having  been  the  same  for  the  three  years,  viz,  64 
per  cent  for  the  State,  36  per  cent  for  the  communes. 

The  expenditure  for  primary  normal  schools  not  included  in  the  above 
amounted  in  1894  to  $1,780,900  borne  by  the  State.  The  State  not  only 
bears  the  largest  part  of  the  expense  of  primary  instruction,  but,  except- 
ing in  the  large  cities,  is  the  animating  impulse  and  controlling  author- 
ity in  respect  to  courses  of  study,  qualification  of  teachers,  and  standards 
of  exmination.    This  comes  about  very  naturally  amonc  a  people  long 
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accustomed  to  tako  their  educatioual  direction  from  an  ecclesiastical 
liierarchy.  Evidences  of  tlie  growing  interest  of  communes,  however, 
seems  to  bo  afforded  by  the  increased  funds  which  they  contribute  for 
optional  expenses. 

Omitting  Algiers,  which  is  included  in  the  statistics  heretofore  given, 
the  contributions  of  the  communes  under  the  head  specified  have  been — 

1892 $3,940,915 

1893 3,980,133 

1894 4,418,620 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SECONDARY   INSTRUCTION. 

To  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  belong  the  lyc^es  (StJ^te 
classical  colleges),  107  in  number,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
State  with  the  cooperation  generally  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  the  communal  colleges,  numbering  235,  an  inferior  grade 
of  classical  school  established  by  communal  authorities  with  the  aid  of 
the  State.  No  recent  statistics  of  this  department  have  been  published. 
The  latest  will  be  found  in  the  general  table  on  page  612. 

THE   LYCjfiE   IDEAL   AND   ATTEMPTED   MODIFICATIONS. 

The  lyc^o  course  embodies  the  French  ideal  of  liberal  culture.  "It 
is  in  the  lyc^e,''  says  M.  Br^al,  "that  the  ^lite  of  our  youth,  magistrates, 
administrators,  officers,  diplomats,  authors,  receive  all  the  general 
instruction  that  they  will  carry  into  life.  In  them  is  accomplished  tbe 
apprenticeship  of  mind,  and  it  may  be  said  in  advance  that  whatever  gaps 
and  deficiencies  exist  in  secondary  instruction  will  show  themselves  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation.^  ^  Because  of  this  relation  peculiar  impor- 
tance attaches  to  all  efforts  for  the  modification  of  the  general  conduct, 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  official  recognition  of  these  tjrpical  institu- 
tions. No  problem  before  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction  has 
occupied  more  time  or  given  rise  to  more  serious  efforts  than  that  of  the 
scope  and  adjustment  of  the  lyc^e  course.  Some  important  changes 
were  \sffected  in  the  method  of  classical  instruction  by  the  new  pro- 
grammes of  1890,  but  the  composition  of  the  course  and  the  predomi- 
nance given  to  Latin  show  the  tenacity  of  the  old  conception  of  liberal 
education.  The  modern  course  introduced  as  "  enseignement  secondaire 
sp^ciar^  in  1865  by  M.  Duruy  was  changed  in  name,  '^moderue"  being 
substituted  for  *^  special,"  and  also  rendered  more  scholarly  or  less  utili- 
tarian by  a  decree  of  1891.  As  to  the  effect  of  these  changes  no  official 
report  has  yet  been  made. 

The  plan  of  a  trifurcated  course  and  a  triple  baccalaureate  introduced 
also  by  M.  Duruy  in  1865  was  abandoned  under  the  decree  of  1890  and 
a  single  bachelor's  degree  adopted.  The  course  was  made  uniform  for 
all  students  of  the  full  or  classical  division  up  to  the  last  year,  i.  e., 
philosophy,  when  options  are  allowed.    According  to  the  choice  made 

>  "Que)que8  mota  aur  rinstruction  pabliquo  en  France,"  page  15Ir->.  j 
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tbc  successful  candidate  has  liis  diploma  inscribed:  ^^Lettres,  philo- 
sopbie;''  "Lettres,  matb^matiques,"  or  "Lettrcs,  sciences  pbysiques  et 
naturelles." 

A  proposition  to  abandon  tbe  baccalaureate  altogether  has  recently 
been  submitted  to  tbe  8ui)erior  council.  The  present  minister  of  public 
instruction  is  opposed  to  the  measure  in  this  extreme  form  but  favors 
.  the  substitution  of  a  leaving  examination  similar  to  the  '^  Abiiurienten- 
Examen"  of  the  German  gymnasia.  This  movement  appears  to  have 
two  motives,  one  to  lessen  the  distinction  now  existing  between  the  clas- 
sical and  the  modern  course,  the  other  to  change  somewhat  the  relation 
of  the  lyc^e  course  to  the  general  scheme  of  State  education.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  the  province  of  the  lyc^es  has  been  to  deter- 
mine the  tone  and  provide  the  means  of  liberal  culture  for  the  ^lite  of 
the  nation.  All  higher  institutions  are  for  special  study.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  French  system  needed  to  be  deepened  and 
extended  as  regards  provision  for  general  study.  With  the  development 
of  the  university  idea  the  disposition  to  make  liberal  culture  the  work  of 
the  faculties  of  letters  and  of  science  has  increased.  The  present  move- 
ment tends  in  that  direction  and  excites  naturally  intense  opposition 
from  those  who  fondly  cherish  the  traditional  system.  It  is  imi>ossibIe 
at  this  moment  to  forecast  the  outcome.  The  lycdes  are  not  secondary 
schools  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word;  they  correspond  rather  to 
our  colleges,  and  they  hold  the  devotion  of  their  graduates  by  the 
memory  of  all  the  delightful  associations  which  cluster  around  the  word 
"alma  mater.''  The  State  has  starengthened  the  tie  by  turning  the 
public  exercises  of  the  lyc^es  into  an  imposing  and  brilliant  ceremony. 

The  characteristic  ceremony  is  the  annual  competition  of  lyc^ 
students  held  at  Paris.  An  account  of  this  public  festival,  for  such  it 
is,  with  an  intimate  view  of  lyc^e  work,  written  by  Dr.  Alc^e  Fortier,* 
is  appended  to  this  chapter,  and  may  fittingly  close  the  review  of  this 
division  of  the  French  system.  From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  system  has  a  repressive  influence,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of 
getting  new  ideas  into  practical  operation. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  department  of  superior  instruction  important  movements  have 
been  going  on  during  the  past  decade  which  have  been  explained  in  the 
recent  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  They  have  tended, 
all,  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  State  faculties  into  autonomous 
universities,  and  their  culmination  is  the  law  that  passed  the  lower 
Chamber  in  May  and  the  Senate  in  August  of  the  present  year  (1896), 
giving  the  faculty  groups  the  legal  title  of  university.  The  law  is  here 
cited,  together  with  extended  extracts  from  the  speeches  made  in  the 
Senate,  which  explain  the  full  purport  of  the  measure  and  show  its 
relation  to  previous  measures  in  the  series. 


>  Professor  of  Romance  langaages,  Talane  TTiilversity,  New  Orleamt 
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The  Senate  in  its  session  of  July  7, 189G,  upon  a  resolution  of  urgency, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  291  against  31,  the  project  of  law  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  universities. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  law : 

Akticle  1.  The  corps  of  faculties  instituted  by  tlio  law  of  April  26,  1893,  sliaU  be 
called  universities. 

Art.  2.  The  council  general  of  the  faculties  (i.  e.,  of  each  faculty  group)  shall  bo  . 
caUed  the  council  of  the  university. 

Art.  3.  The  council  of  the  university  is  substituted  for  the  academic  council  ^  in 
the  consideration  of  disputed  and  disciplinary  matters  pertaining  to  superior  public 
instruction. 

Art.  4.  From  the  date,  January  1, 1898,  the  required  fees  for  courses,  registration, 
uso  of  library  and  laboratories,  paid  by  the  students,  shall  be  retained  by  the 
respective  universities.^. 

Those  funds  can  bo  applied  to  the  following  objects  only :  Expenditure  for  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  collections;  construction  and  furnishing  of  buildings;  estab- 
lishment of  new  courses  of  instruction;  equipments  for  the  advantage  of  the 
students. 

The  fees  for  examination,  for  certificates  of  aptitude  (certifying  that  the  candidate 
has  passed  the  examinations  required  for  a  diploma),  fees  for  ''  visa ''  (that  is,  signa- 
tures upon  duplicate  diplomas)  paid  by  candidates  for  the  degrees  or  titles  recognized 
by  law,  as  also  the  fees  for  "dispense"  (that  is,  exemption  from  the  customary  term 
of  study),  and  for  equivalence  (i.  e.,  recognition  of  foreign  diplomas)  will  continue 
to  bo  collected  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  law  met  with  opposition  from  those  who  desired  complete  auton- 
omy for  the  individual  universities  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  any 
innovations  upon  the  existing  system.  Even  among  those  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  measure  there  were  signs  of  discontent  with  its  provi- 
sions, particularly  with  the  recognition  accorded  to  incomplete  faculty 
groups — that  is,  having  less  than  four  distinct  faculties.  The  minister 
of  public  instruction,  M.  Eambaud,  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  defense 
of  the  project.  The  epitome  of  the  minister's  address  here  presented 
comprises  his  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Keferring  to  the  history  of  the  university  bill  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  before  the  legislature  since  1890,  M.  Eambaud  recalled 
a  succession  of  ministers  who  had  been  pledged  to  its  support — M.  Ber- 
thelot,  M.  Falli^es,  M.  Wallon,  and  others.  Its  purpose  he  declared 
was  to  give  life  to  higher  instruction.  Following  the  advice  of  Jules 
Ferry,  its  friends  had  proceeded  without  precipitation  or  recklessness. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  third  Republic  the  most  urgent  reforms 
liad  been  first  considered.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  more  than  thirty  years,  from 
the  ministry  of  Victor  Duruy  to  that  of  Jules  Simon,  the  faculties  had 
suffered  chiefly  from  the  want  of  suitable  equipment.  This  miserable 
condition  has  been  overcome.  One  by  one  the  buildings  have  been 
reconstructed,  laboratories  equipped,  libraries  supplied.  The  teaching 
personnel  has  been  reeuforced  and  increased,  the  audiences  of  hearers 


1  An  academy  is  one  of  tho  seventeen  districts  of  edacational  administration. 
*  Heretofore  all  fees  have  been  paid  into  the  pablio  treasury. 
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have  gradually  been  rei>laced  by  veritable  students,  and  thus  life  has 
been  imparted  to  the  i)oor  and  isolated  faculties. 

The  beginning  of  this  development,  which  has  culminatea  in  the 
present  project,  was  the  inquiry  ordered  by  M.  Jules  Perry.  One  of 
his  successors,  belonging  to  a  different  political  school,  M.  Goblet,  has 
collected  together  the  results  of  this  inquiry;  it  is  he  also  who  counter- 
signed the  decrees  of  July  25^  and  December  28, 1885  j*  these  decrees 
were  followed  by  a  law  of  July  18,  1889,  regulating  the  finances,  after 
which  came  a  new  decree,  February  22, 1890,^  then  a  new  financial  law, 
that  of  April  18, 1893,  and  finally  the  decrees  of  August  9  and  10, 
countersigned  by  M.  Poincare. 

Thus  nothing  has  been  left  to  hazard  or  to  chimerical  notions.  Prog- 
ress has  taken  the  experimental  course.  That  is  to  say,  the  eflfort  has 
been  to  create  a  condition  before  giving  it  a  name.  This  method  has 
been  justified  by  its  practical  success,  and  first  and  chiefly  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  higher  instruc- 
tion depending  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  1885  the 
total  number  of  students  was  16,579.  In  December,  1895,  it  was  25,887. 
This  great  increase  has  not  had  the  efiect  of  overcrowding  the  Paris 
faculties.  All  the  faculties  of  France  have  shared  in  the  advantage, 
the  provincial  faculties  even  in  larger  measure  than  those  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

The  minister  quoted  from  a  table  which  showed  that  while  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  total  number  of  students  from  1885  to  1896  was  60 
per  cent,  the  ratio  at  Paris  was  only  37  per  cent.  The  faculties  of  the 
provinces  greatly  exceed  this  rate.  Be8an§on  has  seen  its  student 
population  increase  in  the  time  by  103  per  cent — that  is,  more  than 
double.  It  is  nearly  the  same  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Nancy,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  where  the  rate  varies  from  89  to  95  per  cent.  At  Lille,  Lyons, 
Montpellier,  the  increase  is  still  higher,  from  103  to  119  per  cent.  Thus, 
as  regards  students,  a  veritable  decentralization  has  been  going  on. 
This  increase  in  the  student  i>opulation  of  the  provinces  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  hopes  that  these  university  groups  have  founded  upon 
the  pending  bill. 

Referring  to  the  charge  of  a  critic  who  had  declared,  "If  we  have 
many  students  it  is  because  we  pay  students  to  be  instructed,  which  is 
done  only  in  France,  the  minister  said : 

Tboro  is  groat  exaggeration  in  both  of  these  statements.  What  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholarships  offered  by  the  French  Republic  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of 

>  Instituting  a  general  oonnci]  of  the  faculties  of  each  "  academic  *'  and  empowering  the  facolLies  to 
liold  property,  receive  gifts,  and  manage  their  own  estates. 

*  Extending  the  authority  of  the  general  councils  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  conduct 
of  the  group,  tnch  as  the  courses  and  coordination  of  studies,  estimates  of  expenditure,  the  division  of 
common  funds,  etc.  The  same  decree  constitute<l  a  council  of  each  faculty  composed  of  the  titular 
or  full  professors  and  an  assembly  of  each  faculty  comprising  fuU  professors  and  agr^g^s  (fellows). 
Tho  functions  of  the  former  pertained  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the  latter  to  scho- 
lastic work. 

'  Relating  to  finances. 
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science,  for  tlie  question  only  arises  with  respect  to  these  ?  There  aro  no  scholarships 
either  in  the  fncnltiai  of  law  or  in  those  of  medicine.  The  total  numhor  is  at  present 
371,  a  number  small  indeed,  it  mnst  he  admitted,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
students  in  letters  and  science,  which  is  6,000. 

Now,  why  have  we  these  scholarship  funds?  It  is  because  they  are  demanded  by 
the  service.  We  do  not  pay  young  men  to  study  in  order  to  fill  up  the  benches 
before  the  professors ;  but  we  need  them  for  the  recruitment  of  the  teaching  force 
of  secondary  schools.  Observe  that  this  total  of  371  scholarships  in  letters  and 
science  furnishes  each  year  from  80  to  100  candidates  for  the  professorships  of  second- 
ary instruction.    In  respect  to  letters  particularly  this  number  is  quite  insufficient. 

AVithoat  doubt  the  free  studentn,  by  tbo  increase  of  their  numbers  and  of  their 
knowledge,  have  furnished  us  a  most  valuable  source  of  recruitment.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  free  elements  have  been  supplied  the  credits  demanded  from  Parlia- 
ment for  the  scholarship  fnnds  have  been  diminished.  Since  1888  (when  the  total 
amount  allowed  under  this  head  was  $144,000)  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about 
$40,000.    The  present  year  the  amount  is  reduced  by  about  $6,000. 

And  when  it  is  asserted  that  France  is  the  only  country  where  they  pay  young 
men  to  be  instructed,  I  respond  that  this  same  thing  is  done  notably  in  Germany ; 
but  in  Germany  it  is  not  so  readily  apparent,  because  there  students  are  not  supported 
solely  by  State  appropriations,  but  partly  also  by  endowments. 

In  the  Empire  of  Russia,  if  you  wish  to  make  comparison,  you  will  find  that  the  free 
studentd  are  nearly  one-third  the  entire  number  in  the  Russian  universities.  So  much 
for  the  declaration  that  'Hhis  is  done  only  in  France.^' 

As  anotber  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  late  reform,  the  minister 
noted  the  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  French 
faculties.  In  January,  1890,  the  total  had  reached  1,828.  The  largest 
proportions  were  furnished  by  Eussia,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Koumania, 
and  Greece;  that  is  to  say,  by  countries  in  which  the  equipment  for 
superior  instruction  is  meager,  and  hence  they  come  to  take,  as  it  were, 
"the  watchword  from  French  science.'^ 

M.  Eambaud  noted  further  that  even  among  the  scientific  representa- 
tives of  the  older  countries  with  richly  endowed  universities  there  is 
heard  unmistakable  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  work  accom- 
plished in  France. 

As  to  the  reproach  of  opponents  of  the  proposed  bill,  that  it  confers 
nothing  more  than  a  name  upon  existing  institutions,  M.  Bambaud 
reminded  his  hearers  that  there  are  names  that  create  the  things 
named.  Hence  the  Latin  saying,  "Nomina  numina.^  The  institution 
which  is  a  university  in  all  but  the  name,  lacks  legal  existence  in  its 
true  character.  Herein  is  the  value  of  the  name.  It  stands  for  an 
important  and  imposing  idea,  the  universality  of  science,  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Father  Didon,  "  the  true  higher  learning  in  its  liberty,  its 
universality,  and  its  unity.'' 

As  to  the  objection  urged  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  a  vain  endeavor 
to  seek  to  unite  in  general  councils  professors  teaching  subjects  so 
unlike  as  science  and  law,  as  letters  and  medicine,  M.  Bambaud 
reminded  his  hearers  that  all  the  reforms  already  accomplished  have 
been  the  outcome  of  conferences  between  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  the  general  councils  of  the  faculties,  especially  that  of  the 
faculties  of  Paris.    To  such  collaboration  is  due  the  Jate  measure 
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obliging  students  of  medicine  to  pass  one  year  in  a  faculty  of  science 
to  acquire  general  scientific  culture,  tbe  reform  of  the  "license  <5s  sci- 
ences "  (degree  of  licentiate  in  science),  which  gives  recognition  to 
important  specialties,  the  reform  of  the  doctorate  of  law,  etc. 

To  cite  these  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  objection  that  professors 
of  different  branches  united  in  conference  do  not  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  are  incapable  of  understanding  each  other. 

The  minister  advocated  the  university  idea  particularly  as  tending 
to  correct  the  extreme  professional  bias. 

"Universities,"  he  said,  "by  the  general  character  of  their  instruc- 
tion, counteract  the  professional  weakness  (tare)  among  those  who 
practice  the  liberal  professions.  They  enable  specialists  to  acquire 
easily  that  general  knowledge  which,  even  in  respect  to  the  speciality 
itself,  constitutes  the  real  value  and  originality  of  the  man." 

As  to  the  criticism  that  the  measure  is  opposed  to  the  development 
of  specialties  demanded  in  the  various  localities,  the  minister  showed 
that  these  have  been  strengthened  as  the  university  idea  has  grown. 
He  said : 

At  Bordeaux,  besides  tUo  general  instraction  given  in  tbe  faculty  of  sciences,  ibere 
bas  been  created  a  laboratory  of  industrial  cbemistry  specially  devoted  to  tbe  ro- 
searcbes  pertaining  to  tbe  culture  of  tbe  vine  and  tbe  industries  depending  tberoupon. 
To  this  laboratory  is  to  be  credited  tbe  remedy  for  mildew.  At  Lyons,  tbe  center  of 
tbe  silk  and  dyeing  industries,  tbere  bas  been  created  a  cbair  of  industrial  cbemistry 
wbose  incumbent  devotes  himself  to  experiments  in  dyeing.  Every  year  be  sends  out 
tbirty  or  forty  students,  wbo  go  forth  to  apply  in  tbe  local  manufactories  tbe  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  tbe  faculty.  At  Nancy,  tbe  center  at  once  of  agriculture  and  of 
brewing,  tbe  endeavor  bas  been  to  meet  tbe  double  demands  of  tbe  region.  Hence  a 
cbair  of  agricultural  cbemistry  and  a  brewing  laboratory,  so  tbat  in  tbe  subsoil  of 
tbe  faculty  of  sciences  model  beers,  ideal  beers,  are  elaborated,  wbicb  become  tbe 
standards  for  tbe  neigbboring  breweries.  At  LiUe  tbere  is  found  a  coarse  in  industrial 
cbemistry  and  agriculture  and  a  course  in  industrial  pbysics.  It  is  understood  tbat 
pbysics  can  be  made  equally  with  cbemistry  tbe  precious  auxiliary  of  industry.  I 
can  not  enumerate  all  tbe  cbairs,  all  tbe  courses  of  agriculture  or  industrial  cbemistry. 
Tbey  are  found  in  nearly  all  our  university  centers,  and  always  adapted  to  tbe  local 
demands.  At  Caen  tbere  exists  as  an  annex  to  tbe  faculty  of  sciences  a  laboratory 
particularly  valuable  in  a  seacoast  and  fisbing  place,  namely,  a  laboratory  of  mari- 
time zoology.  At  Besan^on,  center  of  manufacturer  and  of  clock  making,  we  bavea 
professor  of  cbronomotric  science  and  an  observatory  of  cbronomotry. 

So  much  for  tbe  faculties  of  science.  Tbey  are  inspired  with  tbe  ideas  appropri- 
ate to  eacb  section  of  France;  tboy  bave  songbt  to  meet  tbe  demands  of  trade,  and 
beside  tbe  general  instruction  wbicb  is  tbeir  province  tbey  bave  founded  tb is  special 
instruction. 

Tbe  same  is  true  of  tbe  faculties  of  letters.  At  Bordeaux  tbere  is  a  cbair  of  the 
bistory  of  tbe  soutbwest;  at  Nancy,  a  cbair  of  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  east  of  France;  at 
Lille,  a  cbair  of  tbe  languages  and  tbe  literature  of  Picardy,  and  of  tbe  Wallons, 
and  a  cbair  of  tbe  Russian  language  and  literature.  Wby  the  Russian  language! 
Because  tbat  tbis  region,  from  tbe  seventcentb  century,  from  tbe  time  of  tbe  forma- 
tion of  tbe  "  Company  of  tbe  Nortb  "  by  Colbert,  bas  been  in  relations  with  Russia 
tbrough  Dunkirk. 

At  Aix  tbere  is  a  cbair  of  Provcn9al  literature;  at  Renncs,  a  course  in  Celtic  lan- 
guage and  literature;  at  Toulouse,  a  cbair  of  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  middle  region  of 
France,  and  a  cbair  of  tbe  Spanisb  language  and  literature ;  at  Grenoble,  a  course 
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in  Italian  literatnro;  at  Caen,  a  chair  of  Norman  literature  and  art;  at  Poitiers  and 
at  Clermont,  cbairs  consecrated  to  the  history  of  the  province.  But  all  this  does 
not  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  same  chemistry  at  Lyons  as  at  Bordeaux. 

The  movement  toward  these  varied  creations  appears  to  mo  very  wise  because  it 
tends  to  attach  the  faculties  to  the  region  in  the  center  of  which  they  aro  installed; 
because  it  will  naturally  lead  them  to  love  it  and  will  result  in  their  finding  in  the 
sympathies  of  tho  region,  in  the  liberality  of  citizens  justly  proud  of  their  little 
provincial  possession,  inexhaustible  resources.  This  will  enable  them,  thanks  to  tho 
freedom  which  this  law  imparts,  to  develop  tho  special  local  features  of  their  work. 
In  effect  they  will  henceforth  only  be  limited  in  respect  to  those  matters  that  con- 
cern the  obligatory  courses  of  a  general  character. 

It  should  be  observed  further  that  the  funds  for  the  greater  part  of  these  chairs, 
those  courses,  laboratories,  and  observatories,  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  have 
been  furnished,  either  in  whole  or  at  least  one-half,  by  the  cities,  departments,  or 
sometimes  the  regions. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objection  that  the  interests  of  special 
instruction  would  suffer  from  the  new  law,  the  minister  proceeded  to 
consider  its  effect  upon  the  national  character  of  the  institutions. 

The  possibility  of  this  character  he  illustrated  by  the  German  uni- 
versities, to  which  he  paid  a  noble  tribute  as  "  vigorous  factors  in  the 
national  evolution  "  and  "  the  incarnation  of  the  national  idea." 

In  replying  to  certain  objections  against  the  law  the  minister  found 
occasion  to  contrast  the  ideal  of  the  newly  constituted  universities  with 
that  of  tho  old  universities,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Imperial  creation. 

Only  the  principal  points  of  contrast  dwelt  upon  are  here  summarized. 
So  far  as  possible  that  is  done  by  verbatim  citations. 

In  tho  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  theology  held  first  place.  The  new  univer- 
sities "will  be,  above  all,  secular  and  free." 

The  old  institutions  were  essentially  ''international."  "The  University  of  Paris 
in  tho  thirteenth  century  was  as  much  foreign  as  French ;  that  is  to  say,  the  students 
of  foreign  countries,  those  who  were  divided  into  'nations,'  English,  (German,  Flem- 
ish, were  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  French."  But  In  the  university  of  to-day 
tho  national  character  predominates,  and  the  end  to  which  their  Instruction  is 
directed  Is  national.  In  the  old  universities  the  separation  between  the  different 
orders  of  Instruction,  between  theology  and  law,  between  law  and  medicine,  were 
strongly  marked.  They  had  no  internal  unity.  Now,  it  is  precisely  the  establishment 
of  this  internal  unity  that  is  sought  In  the  proposed  reform. 

Tho  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  should  be  particularly  noted,  were 
poorly  endowed.  Tho  professors  refused  to  accept  new  colleagues  in  order  to  secure 
for  themselves  all  the  revenues  of  the  corporation,  all  the  profits  from  tuition  fees. 
Wo  have  the  spectacle  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  such  a  university,  that  of 
Bourges,  reduced  to  bo  the  fief  of  a  father-in-law  supported  by  his  son-in-law. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  poverty  that  the  French  universities  have  given  nothing 
to  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  modern  times,  because  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  any- 
thing for  science  without  instruments  and  without  material.  Now,  we  desire,  as  is 
well  known,  universities  amply  endowed  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  we  propose  to 
confide  to  them. 

Wo  desire  for  our  universities  modern  manners  as  well  as  modern  studies.  Between 
tho  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of  to-day  there  Is  nothing  in  common; 
nothing  excepting  tho  name;  nothing  apart  from  the  idea,  always  just,  that  those  who 
desire  to  study  should  associate  themselves  together. 

Wo  realize  that  science  being  so  extensive  professors  ought  to  devote  more  time  to 
their  students,  to  become  their  intimate  collaborators.     We  realize  also  that  scionce 
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being  so  vast  ia  its  variety,  and  each  of  ltd  divisioDS  and  subdivisions  forming  iu 
itself  a  science,  it  requires  ample  equipments,  and  a  numerous  tcacbing  body,  and 
for  this  work  the  resources  of  an  association  united  to  tbose  of  the  State  are  none  too 
great. 

In  considering  the  objections  of  those  who  hold  that  the  new  measure 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  minister  showecl 
that  the  charge  is  unfounded,  first,  as  regards  the  instruction  proposed. 
This  is  to  be  general  in  its  nature,  encyclopedic  as  it  were;  but  "the 
encyclopedia  is  the  very  essence  of  the  eighteenth  century  it«elf,"  "  it 
is  the  French  Revolution  itself.'' 

The  work  of  the  lyc^e,  as  proposed  by  Mirabeau,  was  "  to  teach  let- 
ters, sciences,  and  arts."  Condorcet  defined  the  lyc^es  as  "  establish- 
ments where  all  the  sciences  will  be  taught  in  their  whole  extent" 
How  does  this  differ,  asks  the  minister,  from  the  universities  proposed 
by  the  new  law!  "  This  idea  of  the  lyc^e,"  he  says,  "  this  university 
idea,  that  is  not  of  si>ecial  schools,  but  of  schools  for  general  knowl- 
edge, was  discussed  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Convention,  and 
among  its  advocates  are  to  be  found  Romme,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
revolutionary  calendar,  Lepeletier  de  SaintFargeau,  and  Robespierre.'' 

The  reaction  against  this  university  idea,  according  to  the  minister, 
was  the  work  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  IS^apoleon  was  devoted, 
and  that  in  an  ever  increasing  degree,  to  special  schools.  The  cause  is 
easily  understood,  for  they  met  his  immediate  and  pressing  demands 
for  officers,  magistrates,  engineers,  and  doctors. 

As  to  the  faculties  that  he  created — that  is,  the  27  faculties  of  letters 
and  the  27  of  science — "  this  apparent  luxury  of  provision  was  in  reality 
only  poverty  and  weakness."  The  faculties  of  Napoleon  were  rccniited 
from  the  neighboring  lyci^^es  (not  the  lyc^e  of  Condorcet,  but  that  of 
today,  which  is  also  a  creation  of  Napoleon).  The  professors  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  lyc^es  constituted  in  effect  the  faculties  of  letters 
and  of  science,  and  the  "  proviseur,"  or  principal,  of  the  lyc^e  was  the 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

And  moreover  the  faculties  thus  constituted  were  simply  examining 
juries. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  illustrious  professors — in  the  faculties  of  Paris,  many  cele- 
brated and  glorious.  Some  such  might  bo  mentioned  in  the  provinces  also;  but  this 
does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  general  state  of  superior  instruction  was  that  of 
mediocrity  and  sterility. 

In  contrast  with  this  conception  of  higher  instruction;  comprising  on  the  one  hand 
special  schools  intended  to  supply  candidates  for  certain  professions  necessary  to  the 
State  and  on  the  other  isolated  faculties  having  no  proper  being,  stands  out  the  lib- 
eral conception  of  1789  in  respect  to  education,  the  encyclopedic  conception  embodied 
in  what  were  called  lyc^os  in  the  time  of  Condorcet  and  in  what  are  to-day  called 
nniversities. 

While  from  some  quarters  it  had  been  urged  that  the  proposed  uni- 
versities would  have  too  much  liberty,  from  others  the  complaint  was 
heard  that  they  would  not  have  enough.  The  minister  observed  that 
the  two  objections  refuted  each  other.    For  himself  he  disclaimed  any 
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desire  to  repress  their  free  development.  "  I  believe,"  be  Haid,  ^'  tbat  it 
is  the  essence  of  a  republican  State,  developing  in  all  directions  the 
consequences  of  its  own  principle,  to  put  freedom  everywhere  together 
with  universality;  not  alone  in  letters  and  in  science,  but  also  in  the 
arts." 

The  actual  innovations  made  by  the  law  into  the  existing  system  as 
explained  by  the  minister  relate  to  finances  and  programmes. 

The  universities  will  have  the  full  control  of  part  of  their  funds,  with 
respect  to  others  they  will  have  a  determining  voice,  and  for  the  rest 
they  will  be  limited  to  the  mere  privilege  of  giving  advice  or  opinions. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  the  programmes  of  study.  These  will  com- 
prise portions  obligatory  upon  the  universities,  because  they  correspond 
to  the  examinations  and  decrees  prescribed  by  the  State j  but  there 
will  also  be  a  wide  margin  for  free  options.  From  the  funds  which  will 
belong  to  the  universities  and  which  for  the  most  part  will  be  provided 
by  benefactions  at  their  own  disposal,  the  universities  may  create 
whatever  instructions  they  desire,  courses  in  Egyptology,  in  Assyri- 
ology,  but  they  can  not  restrict  the  courses  which  the  State  judges  to 
bo  necessary  and  which  are  maintained  by  the  funds  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  general  reorganization  of  public  instruction,  the  law  makes 
no  changes.  There  will  still  be  a  rector  at  the  head  of  each  academy. 
Above  the  council  general  of  each  university  there  will  be  the  superior 
council  with  its  permanent  section;  the  professors  and  "agr^g^s"  (asso- 
ciated professors  or  fellows)  will  be  appointed;  the  project  of  law  voted 
exactly  as  at  present.  Although  appointments  to  professorships  are 
made  by  the  President,  upon  the  advice  of  the  minister,  this  is  now 
scarcely  more  than  a  form,  since  the  choice  of  the  minister  is  greatly 
restricted.  "There  arc  not  many  countries,"  said  M.  Rambaud,  "  where 
the  minister  upon  the  presentation  on  the  one  side  of  the  faculty  inter- 
ested and  on  the  other  of  the  permanent  section  is  obliged  to  appoint 
the  person  whose  name  heads  the  list." 

All  things  considered,  the  future  universities  will  be  as  independent 
as  the  German  universities.  The  only  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
former  relates  to  the  programmes.  This  is  explained  by  the  difference 
between  the  French  diplomas  and  the  German. 

The  new  project,  far  from  destroying  the  University  of  France,  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  give  it  a  higher  value.  It  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  benefactions  into  the  treasuries  of  the  new 
universities. 

Already,  under  the  impulse  of  the  recent  movements,  bequests  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000  have  been  received  from  private  sources.  Mont- 
pellier  has  been  unusually  favored  in  this  respect,  having  received 
$300,000  in  a  single  legacy.  At  Paris  two  chairs  have  been  privately 
endowed,  one  of  the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution  and  a  second  by 
the  Count  de  Chambrun  of  the  history  of  economic  doctrines. 

The  minister  was  followed  by  M.  Louis  Liard,  director  of  superior 
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instraction,  wlio  confined  bimself  chiefly  to  the  statistics  pertaining  to 
liis  department.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  brought  out  in 
his  statement. 

From  18S4  to  1895  there  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  public  exi)end- 
iture  for  superior  instruction.  The  State  appropriations  in  the  former 
year  were  $2,310,471.  In  1895  they  were  $2,028,415,  but  during  tlie 
same  time  the  receipts  from  fees  increased  from  $781,200  to  $1,326,400; 
that  is,  while  the  expenditure  increased  by  $300,000  the  receipts  increased 
by  $540,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  net  expenditure  for  a  student  declined, 
being  $109  in  1884  and  only  $54  in  1895.  In  no  country,  said  M.  Liard, 
not  even  omitting  Germany,  does  a  student  cost  less. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  resources  of  the  French  uni- 
versities, M.  Liard  submitted  the  following  statement  as  to  German 
universities.  The  total  receipts  he  gave  in  round  numbers  as  $4,740,000, 
derived  as  follows:  From  endowments  and  revenues,  $600,000;  from 
fees  for  courses,  examinations,  and  matriculation,  $540,000;  subvention 
from  the  State,  $3,600,000.  In  France,  if  the  amounts  received  during 
the  year  by  the  establishments  of  superior  instruction  and  which  are 
turned  into  the  treasury  be  subtracted  from  the  State  appropriations 
for  the  same,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  cost  to  the  State  has  been 
only  $1,301,825. 

It  is  desirable  to  note  further  that  the  net  cost  of  a  student  is  271 
fra  ncs  ( $54).  In  Germany  the  net  cost  to  the  State — that  is,  after  dedac- 
tion  of  the  university  revenues — is  645  francs  ($129).  It  may  be  noted 
ftirther  that  the  expenditure  for  a  university  student  per  capita  of  tbo 
population  is  in  Switzerland  from  96  centimes  to  1  franc  (19  to  20  cents), 
varying  in  different  cantons;  in  Germany  it  is  37  centimes  (7  cents), 
in  Franco  it  is  only  16  centimes  (3  cents). 

Far  from  boluK  t^xrcnsivc,  as  some  have  nrged  [said  the  director],  tbo  coatribntion 
from  th«  Htnto  Is  aotually  insuflacient.  Take,  for  example,  tbe  budget  of  the  Paris 
faculty  of  mrdlritie^  wbiob  comprises  more  than  4,000 students.  Tbe  budget  is  consid- 
erable, btit  divided  between  tbe  varied  and  important  services,  consider  bow  small 
tbe  appropriation  for  oacb.  For  tbe  chemical  laboratory  only  6,215  francs  ($1,013) 
per  annum ;  for  tbe  physical  laboratory  a  sum  total  of  1,460  francs  ($292) ;  tbe  labor- 
atory of  histology,  2,020  fVancs  ($404) ;  tbe  laboratory  of  anatomy,  1,250  francs 
($250) ;  that  of  therapeutics,  2,015  ft-ancs  ($403) ;  that  of  legal  medicine,  1,720  francs 
($344);  of  hygiene,  2,470  francs  ($494);  that  of  surgery,  1,190  francs  ($238);  that  of 
comparative  and  experimental  pathology,  2,470  francs  ($494).    This  is  pitiable. 

I  will  now  give  tbe  sums  allowed  for  materials  for  each  of  the  clinics  of  the  Paria 
faculty  of  medicine.  These  are  also  mere  pittances ;  no  other  word  can  be  used.  Tbe 
medical  clinic  of  tbo  H6tel  Diou  receives  1,930  francs  ($386) ;  tbo  surgical  clinic,  1,200 
francs  ($240);  the  medical  clinic  of  the  '^Charity,"  1,610  francs  ($322);  the  surgical 
clinic  of  the  same  hospital,  1,720  francs  ($344);  the  medical  clinic  of  the  "Piti^,** 
790  francs  ($158);  tbe  surgical  clinic,  1,190  fTancs  ($238). 

The  situation  is  nearly  the  same  for  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Paris.  You  know 
the  dclat  that  this  faculty  has  imparted  to  superior  instruction  and  the  discoveries 
by  which  it  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  science.  Well,  the  appropriations 
for  the  laboratories,  for  the  cost  of  instruction  in  this  faculty,  which  comprises  25 
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oxpcrimental  branches,  is  only  60,000  francs  ($12,000) ;  that  is,  ahont  2,400  francs  ($480) 
for  each. 

The  Bordeaux  faculty  of  sciences,  which  has  10  experimental  branches,  receives  only 
14,500  francs  ($2,900);  that  is,  about  1,450  francs  ($290)  each.  That  of  Lille,  for  11 
experimental  branches,  receives  15,550  francs  ($3,110),  or  on  the  average  1,400  francs 
($280)  for  each.  The  same  penury  for  the  libraries.  The  university  libraries  have  been 
constructed  aud  already  well  furnished,  but  how  ineager  their  budgets,  especially  by 
comparison. 

Compare,  for  example,  Strasburg  and  Nancy.  Strasburg  receives  annually  for  the 
material  of  its  library  72,500  francs  ($14,500);  Nancy  only  21,625  francs  ($4,325); 
Gottingen,  which  may  be  compared  with  Lyons,  received  55,887  francs  ($11,177); 
Lyons  only  24,000  ($4,800) ;  Hallo  has  30,000  francs  ($6,000)  and  Poitiers  11,750  francs 
($2,350). 

M.  Liard  called  attention  farther  to  what  has  become  a  matter  of 
absolute  dishonesty  in  the  financial  system. 

The  students  pay  certain  fees  annually  for  the  use  of  libraries,  laboratory  facili- 
ties, etc.  These  sums  are  turned  into  the  public  treasury.  As  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increases  the  product  of  the  fees  increases  also,  and  since  the  State  appropria- 
tions are  not  proportionately  augmented,  it  foUows  that  a  part  of  the  income  from 
fees  goes  to  the  profit  of  the  State  instead  of  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution  and  the 
students. 

For  example,  at  the  Paris  faculty  of  medicine  the  student  is  charged  50  francs 
($10)  for  the  use  of  laboratory  the  first  year  and  40  francs  ($8)  for  the  second  and 
third  year  each. 

In  making  up  the  balance  between  the  funds  f^om  these  fees  which  are  thus 
received  into  the  treasury  and  the  appropriations  allowed  by  the  State  for  the  same 
purpose,  it  appears  that  by  reason  of  tho  increase  in  the  number  of  students  the 
resources  of  the  faculty  are  actually  reduced  by  an  average  amount  of  21  francs,  34 
centimes  ($4.26)  per  student. 

It  IS  the  same  with  the  superior  school  of  pharmacy,  and  with  aU  the  faculties 
where  practical  work  is  maintained.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties 
is  that  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Lyons ;  the  number  of  students  who  took  part 
in  the  practical  works  in  1895  was  1,065.  The  amount  allowed  for  these  works  in 
the  budget  of  public  instruction  was  19,350  francs  ($3,870)  or  18  francs  17  centimes 
($3.63)  per  student,  but  the  amount  turned  into  the  treasury  from  tho  fees  paid*  by 
the  students  on  account  of  the  experimental  work  averages  45  francs  ($9)  each. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  respect  to  the  libraries.  Each  student  pays  a  library 
fee  of  10  francs  ($2)  per  annum.  At  Paris,  in  1895,  the  total  receipts  from  this  source 
were  63,200  francs  ($12,640).  Tho  appropriations  from  tho  State  for  the  university 
library  and  for  the  libraries  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  of  theology,  of  law,  and 
of  the  superior  school  of  pharmacy,  collectively,  for  the  purchase  of  volumes  and 
for  subscriptions,  were  only  45,900  francs  ($9,180).  It  is  fully  recognized  that  this 
is  an  injustice  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
new  law  has  been  submitted,  which  will  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  after  January, 
1898. 

Under  this  law  the  State  will  ooutinuo  its  appropriations  as  heretofore,  but  after 
the  law  goes  into  operation  each  university  will  retain  the  laboratory  fees,  library 
fees,  and  fees  for  courses  as  expressed  in  article  4. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRENCH  FACULTIES. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1894-95  contained  an  account  of 

important  efforts  for  facilitating  the  admission  of  American  students  to 

university  privileges  in  France.    The  initiatory  impulse  tathis  move- 
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ment  was  given  by  Professor  Fnrber,  of  Chicago,  wiio  met  with  an 
immediate  and  cordial  response  from  the  ministry  of  public  instructiou 
and  the  university  professors  of  France.  A  committee  of  university 
men  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Committee  Franco- American,'' 
to  promote  the  object,  and  subsequently  an  advisory  committee  was 
organized  in  the  United  States  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Simou 
Newcomb.  Concessions  were  secured  immediately  respecting  admis- 
sion to  the  faculty  of  science,  as  explained  in  the  ])revious  report.  The 
following  paper,  for  which  the  office  is  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Melon,  of 
Paris,  general  secretary  of  the  *^  Committee  of  patronage  of  foreign 
students,''  sets  forth  in  detail  the  existing  requirements: 

Explanation  of  terms  nsed  in  this  paper  for  irhich  there  m  mo  exact  EngJiah  equiralcntj  or 
tchose  equivalent  in  Englith  i»  misleading. 

1.  Faculties.    Eqnivalent  to  unirersiliM  of  other  coon  trios. 

2.  Cours.    Tbe  instraction  or  lectures  of  the  professors. 

3.  Dispense,    An  official  certificate  entiUing  the  holder  to  exemptiou  from  certain  examinations  in 

consideration  of  other  and  equivalent  proofs  of  capacity,  and  upon  condition  of  payin;;  the  accumu- 
lated fees  for  the  examinations  fW#m  which  he  is  exempted.  Because  of  the  latter  condition  the 
"dispense  "  is  said  to  give  the  right  to  the  can<lidacy  for  the  higher  degree  by  ''titre  on^reux" 
(literally,  burdensome  title). 

4.  Inscription,    The  act  of  registering  on  the  roll  of  a  faculty;  forUiis  formality,  which  most  be 

renewed  eyery  three  months,  a  fee  is  charged.  Only  those  who  hare  taken  the  required  number 
of  inscriptions  can  be  admitted  to  examination. 

5.  Stags  ojfieinal.    Period  of  practical  work  in    compounding   medicines    required  of  stadents  in 

pharmacy. 

6.  Traravx  pratiques.    Practical  works  which  differ  in  the  different  faculties.    In  the  faculty  of  medi- 

cine, they  comprise  anatomical  dissections,  hospital  practice,  etc. ;  in  the  faculty  of  sciences, 
experiments,  and,  in  general,  laboratory  work. 

Hij^her  edncation  in  France  is  given  in  tho  facultios  and  tbe  special  schools.  The 
faculties  form  groups  which,  while  a  part  of  tbe  State  system  (that  is,  dependent 
upon  tbe  State),  preserve  a  certain  autonomy.  Tbe  courses  are  absolutely  free.' 
Tbere  are  four  faculties,  that  of  letters,  of  sciences,  of  medicine,  and  of  law.  They 
are  as  freely  open  to  foreigners  as  to  tho  natives,  either  being  admitted  to  take  their 
degree.  Both  foreigners  and  natives  arc  required  to  furnish  proof  of  certain  prelim- 
inary study.  For  foreigners  this  proof  consists  in  tbe  production  of  a  certificate  of 
secondary  study.  This  is  then  referred  to  tbe  judgment  of  tbo  minister,  wbo  decides 
whether  tbo  scientific  value  of  the  certificate  produced  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  tbe 
course  being  followed  with  profit.  This  is  called  a  "dispen.^^e"  (i.  e.,  exemption  or 
autborization).  This  authorization,  bowever,  does  not  carry  tbe  right  to  enter  the 
desired  course  excepting  by  "titre  on^reux,"  that  is  to  say,  that  tbe  candidate  pays 
tbe  accumulated  fees  for  tbo  terms  of  study  or  tbe  examinations  from  wbich  be  is 
exempted  by  tbe  "dispense." 

Tbis  ''dispense"  is  never  granted  for  tbe  degrees  of  licentiate  or  doctor;  but  a 
waste  of  tbe  time  for  studying  may  be  obviated  by  tbo  cumulative  concessions  of  a 
certain  number  of  ''inscriptions''  (terms),  granted  on  tbe  condition  that  tbe  student 
shall  submit  to  a  probationary  examination.  Tbo  foreign  doctor  of  medicine  who 
wisbcH  to  take  tbe  title  of  doctor  in  French  medicine  may  perhaps  be  authorized  <o 
take  an  aggregate  of  sixteen  inscriptions  simultaneously,^  but  he  must  undergo  an 
examination  and  submit  a  tbeme.  The  foreign  pbarmacist  may  obtain  a  ''dispense'* 
or  exemption  from  tbe  stage  of  practical  work  (stage  officinal)  and  tbe  concession 
of  twelve  terms,  but  be  must  submit  to  three  definitive  examinations.     AVben  a 


>  Fees  are  roqniretl  for  registrntion  (inscription),  for  use  of  laboratories,  libraries,  etc.»  for  examina- 
tions, diplomas,  etc.,  but  tho  regular  courses  under  the  professors  are  free. 
'Bepresenting  sixteen  terms  of  study. 
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foreign  student  who  has  graduatoil  from  a  foreign  university  wishes  to  take  the  course 
in  a  French  university  ho  is  required  to  send  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
request  for  a  "dispense,"  accompanied  by  the  diplomas  obtained  in  his  native  country 
after  they  have  been  translated  and  legalized;  also  a  certificate  of  birth  (original 
and  translation).  When  the  certificate  produced  by  the  grantee  shows  obscurities 
or  gapf,  the  foreigner  is  subjected  to  a  trial  examination  by  a  commission  of  the 
faculty  in  which  he  wishes  to  enter.  This  examination  is  based  on  the  matter  which 
was  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  certificate  which  had  been  shown.  The  comple- 
mentary Latin  examination  consists  in  a  theme  and  translation  written  at  sight. 

This  applies  only  to  the  students  who  aspire  to  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  fac- 
ulty ;  but  those  who  wish  simply  to  profit  by  the  instruction  have  the  greatest  liberty 
allowed  them  in  following  the  course. 

The  foreigner  who  has  furnished  proof  of  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction  is 
admitted  to  the  greater  number  of  our  special  schools,  either  as  pupil  or  ns  free 
auditor,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Superior  Maritime  School,  the  School 
of  St.  Cyr,  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy,  the  School  of  Manufactures,  the  Sui>erioi^ 
School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  the  School  of  Telegraphy,  the 
School  of  Agriculture  (Institnt  National  Agronomiqne),  the  Schools  of  Decorative 
Arts  and  of  Fine  Arts,  the  "£c61e  Centrale,"  the  '*fic61e  Pratique  des  Hautcs 
iStndes,"  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degrees  in  higher  education  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  fees 
for  inscription  for  the  library,  for  practical  work,  examinations,  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  inscription  (which  carries  the  privileges  of  the  course  for  one  term)  is 
30  francs  ($6)  for  three  months,  that  of  the  library  10  francs  ($2)  per  annum,  that  of 
the  diploma  varies  from  40  to  100  francs  ($8  to  $20). 

The  diploma  fees  shown  in  detail  are : 

Theology:  Baccalaureate  in  theology,  155  francs  ($31);  licentiate  in  theology,  155 
francs  ($31) ;  doctorate  in  theology,  190  francs  ($38). 

Law :  Certificate  of  capacity  in  law,  255  francs  ($51) ;  baccalaureate,  700  francs 
($140) ;  licentiate,  430  francs  ($86) :  doctorate,  570  francs  ($114). 

Medicine:  Doctorate,  1,305  francs  ($261);  diploma  of  surgeon  dentist,  960  francs 
($192). 

Science:  Certificate  of  study  (in  chemistry  and  natural  science),  300  francs  ($60) ; 
baccalaureate,  120  francs  ($24);  licentiate,  230  francs  ($46);  doctorate,  140  francs 
($28). 

Letters:  Baccalaureate,  120  francs  ($24);  licentiate,  230  francs  ($46);  doctorate, 
140  francs  ($28). 

Pharmacy:  Diploma  of  pharmacy,  first  class,  144  francs  ($28.80);  diploma  of  phar- 
macy (higher),  400  francs  ($80). 

The  degree  conferred  by  the  faculties  in  France  are  those  of  bachelor,  of  licentiate, 
and  of  doctor. 

No  student  can  be  registered  for  the  course  in  which  he  presents  himself  for 
examination  unless  he  is  a  bachelor  of  letters,  excepting  for  the  faculty  of  science, 
in  which  a  diploma  of  bachelor  is  sufficient.' 

To  be  admitted  to  take  the  examination  of  bachelor  in  theology  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  a  course  of  three  years  in  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  French  Republic,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  year  of  preparatory  study,  terminated  by  an  examination 
called  the  ascension  in  theology.  Students  provided  with  the  licentiate  of  letters 
are  exempted  from  the  preparatory  year.  Every  six  months  the  student  must  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  (examen  de  x>i>8sage).  For  the  baccalaureate  one  must 
undergo  a  written  and  oral  examination  and  submit  in  public  a  printed  thesis. 

For  the  licentiate  in  theology  it  is  necessary  to  show  proof  of  four  terms  taken 


» The  official  decree  of  Angnat  8, 1890,  iDstitnting  a  single  bachelor's  degree  for  the  three  fomierly 
recognized  was  waived  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  until  November,  18W. 
Hence  many  candidates  for  higher  degrees  have  only  the  science  baccalaureate. 
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since  tho  oaccalanrcato,  and  ono  only  receives  the  degree  of  licentiate  after  under- 
going a  written  and  oral  examination  and  submitting  two  theseS;  one  of  which  is 
in  Latin. 

In  order  to  be  received  as  doctor  in  theology  ono  must  submit  a  general  theme  after 
having  proved  four  inscriptions  taken  since  the  licentiate. 

Examination  for  law. — In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  capacity  in  law  a  diploma  of 
bachelor  is  not  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  take  four  inscriptions,  to  follow  during 
one  year  the  course  of  civil  law  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  also  the  course  of 
criminal  and  civil  procedure,  and  to  pass  an  examioation  on  matters  connected  with 
each  of  these  courses. 

The  course  for  the  baccalaureate  is  one  of  two  years.  For  the  licentiate  there  is  a 
supplementary  year.  At  the  end  of  tho  scholastic  year  each  student  must  pass  an 
examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  during  the  year.  The  second  examination 
confers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law;  the  third,  that  of  licentiate  in  law. 

The  last  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  written  examination  consists  in  two  com- 
positions, one  on  a  question  of  civil  law,  the  other  on  a  question  of  commercial  law. 
The  candidate  may  make  use  of  the  Code. 

Only  candidates  (those  who  have  taken  the  necessary  inscriptions)  are  admissible 
to  the  examinations.  There  are  two  ordinary  sessions,  one  in  July  and  the  other  in 
November.  Unless  for  some  very  serious  reason  the  student  must  piesent  himself  in 
July. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  of  doctorate  in  law  the  candidate  must  first  be  a 
licentiate  in  law,  pursue  a  fonr>years  course  of  study,  pass  two  examinations,  and 
sustain  a  public  act  (disputation  in  which  the  candidate  maintains  a  certain 
proposition). 

The  diploma  of  doctor  of  law  must  make  mention  of  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Science  of  jurisprudence,  political  and  economic  science. 

The  candidate  recognized  as  prepared  for  a  degree  in  one  of  the  above-named 
subjects  may  obtain  the  other  by  passing  the  examination  and  composing  and  sus- 
taining a  second  theme. 

Doctorate  in  medicine, — The  aspirants  for  a  doctorate  in  medicine,  in  order  to  take 
the  first  inscription,  must  produce  the  bachelor's  diploma  of  classical  studies  (lettrea- 
philosophie)  and  the  special  certificate  of  studies  (pnysics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
sciences).*  They  must  pass  five  examinations  and  sustain  a  ^hesis.  The  subject  of 
the  thesis  is  chosen  by  the  candidate. 

The  first  examination  takes  place  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  terms;  the  second 
between  tho  eighth  and  tenth ;  the  third  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  after  the  sixteenth.  The  fourth  and  fifth  and  the  theme  must  be 
submitted  to  the  same  faculty. 

Examination  in  the  faculty  of  l€tiei*8, — The  candidate  for  the  examination  of  licen- 
tiate must  possess  the  title  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  take  four  terms  in  the  course 
of  the  faculty.  There  are  four  classes  of  the  licentiate  of  letters — literary,  philo- 
sophical, historical,  and  living  languages. 

There  are  two  sessions  (of  the  examining  board)  per  annum,  one  in  July  and  the 
other  in  November.    At  Paris  there  is  an  extraordinary  session  in  April. 

Pharmacy.— In  fevioT  diploma.  After  the  twelfth  term  the  students  who  have  ful- 
filled the  required  term  of  study  are  admitted  to  the  three  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  course.    The  candidate  who  presents  a  thesis  showing  original  research 

1  Certificate  of  stndies,  physics,  cbemistry,  and  natnral  sciences.  To  be  admitted  to  the  oonne  for 
this  special  certificate,  which  is  given  in  the  facnlty  of  sciences,  candidates  mnstbe  provided  with  the 
diploma  of  bachelor  or  the  teacher's  diploma  (brevet  snp^riear)  or  the  certificate  of  stadie*  of  ths 
superior  primary  schools.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  the  student  mast  have  finished 
fonr  terms  and  must  have  taken  part  in  practical  work.  The  examination  comprises  fonr  interroga- 
tories and  four  proofs  of  practical  study  in  the  following  subjects:  Geology,  chemistry.  Ecology, and 
botany. 
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may,  witli  the  consent  of  the  school,'  be  exempted  from  the  secontl  part  of  the  tliird 
examination. 

The  superior  diploma  is  obtained  after  four  years  of  study,  made  valid  by  an  exam- 
ination and  the  submission  of  an  original  theme  approved  by  the  school. 

The  diploma  of  higher  instruction  is  equivalent  to  the  doctorate  of  physics  and 
natural  sciences. 

Besides  these  there  are,  in  certain  faculties  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  law,  certifi- 
cates of  higher  studies  and  of  legal  study.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  this  cer- 
tificate are  left  to  the  faculties,  who  have  the  greatest  liberty  in  regard  to  the  same. 
This  certificate,  as  its  name  indicates,  simply  bears  witness  to  the  kind  of  study 
pursued  by  the  recipient  and  does  not  allow  him  any  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
diploma. 

In  the  same  manner  there  is  given  in  the  faculty  of  letters  a  diploma  of  higher 
study  in  history  and  geography.  This  diploma  serves  as  the  evidence  of  a  scientific 
apprenticeship  on  the  lart  of  the  student.  This  diploma  is  delivered  after  the  fol- 
lowing proofs  : 

(a)  Examination  and  discussion  of  a  topic  in  history  or  geography,  which  is  chosen 
by  the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  professors  or  masters  or  lecturers  in  history 
and  geography  of  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of  the  superior  normal  school. 

(()  Discussion  of,  a  question  in  history  and  of  a  question  in  geography  indicated 
to  the  candidate  three  months  in  advance. 

(c)  The  critical  explanation  of  a  historical  or  geographical  text  chosen  by  a  can- 
didate. 

(d)  Examination  upon  a  subject  drawn  by  lot,  at  the  choice  of  the  candidate, 
either  from  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history  (archaeology,  ethnography,  paleography, 
diplomacy,  bibliography)  or  from  general  geography. 

The  faculties  of  science  deliver  a  certificate  of  higher  study  corresponding  to  the 
subjects  taught  by  them.  The  diploma  of  licentiate  in  science  is  conferred  on  the 
student  who  produces  three  certificates  of  study. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  choose  between  the  different  subjects  which  are  taught 
in  the  faculties,  and,  if  he  presents  the  certificates  of  higher  studies,  he  may  obtain 
the  degree  of  licentiate. 

Higher  instruction  is  also  given  in  a  great  number  of  schools  or  scientific  estab- 
lishments which  have  an  independent  life.  These  establishments  do  not  grant 
degrees  as  do  the  faculties,  but  they  confer  certain  diplomas  having  an  exclusively 
scientific  character.  For  example,  the  ficole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes  (Practical 
School  of  Higher  Studies),  the  School  of  Charts,  the  School  of  Oriental  and  Living 
Languages,  schools  or  establishments  such  as  the  ''College  de  France,''  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  "ficole  du  Louvre ''  (School  of  the  Louvre),  all  of  which  are 
veritable  scientific  laboratories  in  which  one  may  pursue  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  courses  in  these  establishments  are  open  to  foreigners  as  freely  as  to  the  natives. 

As  to  the  special  schools  of  application,  such  as  maritime  schools,  the  school  of 
forestry,  the  schools  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  etc.,  foreigners  are  admit- 
ted as  free  auditors  or  as  pupils,  if  they  prefer,  provided  that  they  have  had  sufficient 
scientific  instruction  and  are  recommended  by  the  minister  of  their  own  country 
residing  in  France. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sojourn  of  foreigners  in  the  universities  and  in  the  schools, 
committees,  called  committees  of  patronage  for  foreign  students,  have  been  formed 
at  Paris  and  in  the  most  important  educational  centers  of  the  provinces.  These 
committees  not  only  endeavor  to  do  for  the  students  everything  possible  as  regards 
educational  advantages  and  moral  support,  but  also  everything  that  is  necessary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  material  life.  By  means  of  their  intervention  between 
the  student  and  the  municipal  authorities  the  sojourn  in  France  is  rendered  as  profit- 
able and  agreeable  as  possible.    Many  of  these  are  organized  to  give  foreigners  every 


1  The  snporior  scliools  of  pharmacy  have  the  same  rank  as  faculties! 
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opportunity  to  acqniro  the  French  language.  Installation  in  one  of  these  is  sufficient 
to  procure  hospitality  of  the  broadest  and  most  comfortable  sort.  These  committees 
are  found  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  and  Toulon. ' 

The  following  statement  relative  to  recent  official  regulations  respect- 
ing the  status  of  foreign  students  of  medicine  in  France  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud,  charg^  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 
The  paper  was  transmitted  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
this  office  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  contents  to  the  attention  of 
those  specially  interested  in  the  information : 

Embassy  of  thr  United  States, 

Paris,  July  S4, 1S96. 

Sir  :  American  medical  students  who  come  to  Paris  with  the  view  of  |;raduating 
in  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  France  were  heretofore  allowed  certain  facilities  to 
enter  these  schools.  WTien  they  were  graduates  of  our  well-known  colleges,  or  held 
a  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  issued  by  a  reputable  foreign  scientific  institution, 
they  were  permitted,  upon  application  being  made  through  this  embassy,  to  foUow 
the  regular  courses  of  the  French  medical  schools  exactly  like  French  students  who 
had  graduated  from  the  French  faculties,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  in  the  fall, 
if  successful  in  the  final  examination,  were  awarded  the  same  diploma  as  those  to 
Frenchmen — diploma  which  carried  with  it  the  iirivilege  of  practicing  in  France. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  in  France  having  by  degrees  considerably  increased, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  who,  for  a  certain  time  at  least,  remain  herp  to  practice 
their  profession  having  also  become  much  larger,  the  French  Government  has  adopted 
a  stricter  rule  for  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  French  medical  schools. 

In  the  future,  foreigners  desirous  of  obtaining  the  same  diploma  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine as  that  awarded  to  Frenchmen  will  have  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions 
imposed  upon  French  students;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  diploma  they  may  have 
obtained  abroad  or  in  any  private  institution  will  not  be  at  all  considered,  and  that 
before  being  allowed  to  register  at  any  of  the  French  medical  schools,  they  wiU 
have  to  produce,  like  French  students,  a  French  State  diploma  of  ''Bachelier  do 
TEuseignement  classique,'*  and  the  *'Ccrtificat  de  Sciences  physiques,  chimiqncs  et 
natu  relies." 

To  the  foreign  students  who  do  not  propose  to  practice  medicine  in  France  the 
facilities  usually  extended  to  them  will  be  continued  and  even  enlarged,  but  they 
will  only  be  entitled  to  a  special  diploma  solely  intended  for  foreigners  of  that  class 
and  granting  no  rights  to  practice  in  France. 

These  regulations  were  issued  on  the  21st  instant.  They  are  not  applicable  to 
foreign  students  already  registered. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Vignaud. 

Hon.  KicHARD  Olnev, 

Secretary  of  State, 

*For  the  American  stadent  who  wishes  to  purniio  his  stndics  in  Franco  the  committee  at  Paris  Is 
abletoohtain  a  redaction  of  30  per  cent  on  the  steanier8  of  the  Gallic-Transatlantic  Company. 
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APPENDIX. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. » 

By  Dr.  Alc#.e  Fortier. 

Paris,  Juljf  31,  1895, 

Since  my  arrival  in  Paris  nothing  has  interested  mo  more  than  the  general  compe- 
tition of  the  lycees  and  colleges  at  the  Sorbonne.  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an 
admission  card,  and  I  had  an  excellent  seat,  where  I  heard  perfectly  the  addresses  of 
the  orator  of  the  day  and  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Temps  of  July  31  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  took  place : 

"At  noon  the  minister  arrived,  escorted  by  a  platoon  of  policemen  on  horseback. 
A  double  line  of  policemen  pushed  back  the  idlers  on  the  sidewalk  of  boulevard  St. 
Michel  and  of  rue  des  £coles. 

'*  M.  Gr<5ard,  vice-rector,  received,  on  the  steps  of  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Poincar^,  who 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Liard,  director  of  superior  education ;  M.  Rabier,  director  of 
secondary  education;  M,  Xavier  Charmes,  director  of  the  secretariat;  M.  Bernard, 
chief  of  the  cabinet,  and  M.  Grant,  private  secretary. 

'*  The  minister  entered  by  the  middle  door  and  went  to  the  reception  hall,  the 
drums  beat,  and  the  foot  guard  were  ranged  in  a  row  in  the  grand  vestibule. 

"  The  cortege  went  by  the  gallery  of  tho  faculty  of  letters  toward  the  grand  amphi- 
theater. The  mace  bearers  of  the  faculties  walked  ahead,  then  came  the  members 
of  the  academic  council,  of  the  general  council,  of  the  faculties  of  the  superior  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction,  of  the  institute,  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  etc.  All  these 
high  dignitaries  took  their  seats  on  the  platform  around  the  minister. 

**The  hall  was  entirely  filled.  In  tho  hemicycle  were  seated  M-  Gr6ard,  the  pro- 
viscurs  (presidents)  of  tho  lyc^es,  and  tho  faculty  professors,  behind  them  the  stu- 
dents. In  the  tribunes  and  the  galleries  were  the  relations  of  the  students  and 
the  persons  holding  cards.  The  music  of  the  republican  guard  played  a  selection. 
Then  M.  Poincar<S  called  on  M.  Bergson,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Lyc<5e  Henry 
IV,  for  the  oration  of  tho  day." 

M.  Bergson  chose  for  his  subject,  **  Good  Sense  and  the  Classical  Studies,"  and 
spoke  with  great  elegance. 

The  address  of  M.  Poincar<5  was  really  very  fine.  Here  are  some  passages  which 
impressed  me : 

**OuT  education  is  made,  in  part,  from  what  we  receive  from  others,  and,  in  part, 
from  the  free  working  of  our  will.  The  lessons  of  the  school  and  of  the  coUege  com- 
plete one  another,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  by  the  teaching  of  things  and  by  the 
example  of  men ;  they  are  sharpened  by  the  secret  action  of  conscience.  Our  youth 
is  passed  in  continuing  the  education  of  our  childhood ;  our  mature  age,  in  perfect- 
ing that  of  our  youth ;  our  old  age,  in  regretting  our  not  having  had  the  time  to 
terminate  that  of  our  mature  ago.  But  we  leave  after  us  a  little  of  that  education 
always  incomplete,  and  that  little  enters,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  the 
common  fund  of  humanity. 

''In  that  continuous  evolution  which  constitutes  education  the  school  and  the 
college  will  never  give  to  the  mind  of  tho  student  but  a  first  orientation,  but  what 
is  indispensable  is  to  make  exactly  that  direction  in  the  path  of  right  and  truth. 

"  AVe  do  for  you,  my  friends,  what  we  can.  We  do  not  answer  for  remote  devia- 
tions and  unforeseen  accidents.  We  set  the  needle  as  best  we  can.  Let  each  one  of 
you  then  regulate  his  march,  survey  his  route,  and  maintain  the  initial  velocity. 

''But  if  I  repeat  thus,  writing  them  purposely,  these  two  fraternal  expressions  of 
school  and  college,  it  is  because  education  has  not,  according  to  the  degree  of  instruo- 
tion,  distinct  aims  and  contrary  paths ;  because  the  impetus,  weaker  here  and  stronger 
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there,  must  be  everywhere  in  accord;  becanse  everywhere  the  clear  and  jnst  percep- 
tion of  life  muHt  be  awakened,  and  because  in  the  college  as  well  aa  in  the  school, 
the  work  of  the  state,  unless  it  be  inert  and  useless,  is  the  initiation,  prudent  and 
resolute,  of  childhood  to  contemporary  reality." 

These  are  very  liberal  ideas,  this  is  what  modern  education  should  be;  it  must  not 
be  always  dirt  ctcd  toward  the  past,  it  must  attend  to  the  present  and  look  the  future 
boldly  in  the  face  in  order  to  be  able  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  which  might 
present  themselves. 

The  list  of  premiums  was  ready,  and  the  students  came  to  receive  their  prizes, 
which  consisted  in  books,  and  in  a  crown  which  the  minister  or  one  of  the  high  dig- 
nitiiries  on  the  platform  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  students.  When  the  grandson  of 
M.  Oreard  was  called  the  latter  rose  ft-om  his  seat  and  kissed  the  boy  on  both  cheeks. 
That  caress  of  a  grandfather  was  truly  French  and  was  loudly  applauded.  There 
were  a  first  premium,  a  second  premium,  and  eight  nccessits  (second  bests).  Among 
that  lar^c  number  of  pupils  representing  all  the  lyc^es  of  Paris  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  only  two  historical  names  called,  d'Argenson  and  de  Maurepas.  This  fact  shows 
the  changes  in  society  made  by  the  French  Revolution. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  in  Paris  does  not  resemble  at  all  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  our  colleges;  besides,  the  French  lyc^s  are  entirely  different  from  the 
American  colleges.  M.  Foncin,  general  secretary  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise,  was  kind 
cnongh  to  procure  for  me  the  following  authorization,  which  I  reproduce  here  to  show 
what  are  the  formalities  requisite  to  visit  the  schools  and  lyc^es  in  Paris. 

"Academy  of  Paris,  University  of  France, 

"  Parii,  Jultf  IS,  1895. 
'^M.  Alcde  Fortier,  professor  in  New  Orleans,  member  of  the  Alliance  Fran(aiBe,is 
authorized  to  attend  a  few  classes  in  the  following  establishments : 
**Lyc^e  Janson  de  Sailly,  rue  de  la  Pompe. 
'.'Coll^ge  Chaptal,  boulevard  des  Batignolles. 
"£cole  Turgot,  rue  de  Turbigo. 

'*  £colo  normale  d'institutions  de  la  Seine  et  dcole  primaire  annexe,  10  rue  Molitor. 
"  The  proviseur  and  directors  will  please  give  all  facilities  to  M.  Fortier. 

<*TnE  Vice-Rector,  Gr^rd." 

With  this  authorization  I  presented  myself  at  about  8.30  a.  m.  at  the  Lyc<^  Janson 
de  Sailly,  situated  at  Passy,  between  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent establishment,  which  comprises,  according  to  the  prospectus,  "  four  colleges 
really  distinct/'  where  the  students,  according  to  their  age,  form  four  separate 
divisions,  which  do  not  communicate  with  one  another.  They  each  have  their 
court  for  recess,  their  study  halls,  their  classes,  their  refectories,  and  dormitories.  The 
first  two  colleges  form  the  "grand  lyc^e,"  directed  by  the  proviseur;  the  last  two 
colleges  constitute  the  *' petit  lycde." 

Children  are  admitted  at  the  lycdo  at  the  age  of  6,  and  they  remain  there  until 
they  have  obtained  the  bachelor*s  degree,  between  16^  and  17  years.  We  see  that 
young  men  in  France  leave  the  lyc^es  at  about  the  age  when,  in  the  United  States, 
they  enter  college;  that  is  to  say,  if  classes  were  named,  as  with  us,  freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior,  the  bachelors  in  France  would  be  of  the  age  of  the  freshman 
class,  or  rather  of  the  sophomore.  It  is  true  that  in  leaving  the  lyc^e  the  young  man 
may  go  to  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  Government — Superior  Normal  School, 
Polytechnic  School,  Central  School,  St.  Cyr,  Agronomic  Institute,  School  for  High 
Studies,  etc. 

At  the  Lyc^e  Janson  de  Sailly  "religious  iustruction  is  given  to  the  boarding 
students  for  whom  a  special  dispensation  has  not  been  asked  by  the  parents.  Con- 
ferences are  given  in  each  division^  and  give  rise  to  periodical  compositions  and 
annual  premiums,  as  in  the  other  branches.  Two  chaplains  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
a  pastor,  and  a  rabbi  are  attached  to  the  house.  On  the  demand  of  families,  the  day 
scholars  are  admitted  gratuitously  to  the  religious  conference.*'       C^ c\C\o\c> 
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\:  regret  that  I  was  able  to  visit  only  one  class  at  Janson  tie  Sailly.  On  arriving 
at  the  lyc^e  I  asked  for  the  proviseur,  and  his  secretary  told  me  that  he  had  jnst  left 
his  office  with  the  inspector.  I  was  requested  to  wait  in  an  antechamber,  where 
through  the  windows  I  saw  the  boys  playing  in  the  yard.  I  did  not  lack  time  to 
study  the  games  of  the  students,  for  the  proviseur  did  not  return.  After  having 
waited  for  an  hour,  I  asked  the  secretary  whether  I  could  not  visit  the  lyc^^e  with 
some  other  person  than  the  proviseur.  The  secretary  seemed  to  be  terrified,  and 
exclaimed:  **Oh,sir!  Visit  the  lycde  in  the  absence  of  Monsieur  lo  Proviseur!".  I 
waited  half  an  hour  longer ;  then  I  left.  I  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  proviseur.  That  gentleman  received  me  per- 
fectly, and  replied  with  great  politeness  to  the  numerous  questions  which  I  asked 
him  about  education  in  France.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  astonishment  that 
they  should  have  made  me  wait  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  an  antechamber  without 
allowing  me  to  visit  the  establishment  in  his  absence.  I  told  him  that  in  my  country 
if  a  professor  in  a  French  lyc^e  wore  to  visit  one  of  our  colleges  he  would  not  wait 
five  minutes;  in  the  absence  of  the  president  any  one  of  the  professors  would  will- 
ingly take  him  all  over  the  college.  The  proviseur  told  me  that  what  had  happened 
to  me  was  the  result  of  the  inordinate  centralization  in  France.  He  introduced  me 
then  to  the  censor,  who  took  me  to  a  Latin  class — the  third  class,  I  believe.  The  class 
was  reading  an  extract  from  Seneca,  but  the  professor  told  me  that  the  author  read 
by  the  class  was  Livy,  which  appeared  to  me  an  advanced  grade  for  boys  of  13  or  14. 
The  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  entirely  French,  and  differs  completely  from  that  of 
the  American  colleges.  The  students  begin  Latin  and  Greek  one  year  earlier  than 
with  us,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  right  in  France.  The  professor's  seat  is  on  a 
platform  and  the  students'  benches  are  in  rows  raised  one  above  the  other.  I  was 
well  pleased  with  the  method  of  teaching,  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pro- 
fessor spoke  a  little  too  much  about  Seneca  and  did  not  question  the  students 
sufficiently.  In  a  class  of  young  pupils  it  is  better  that  they  should  translate  the 
Latin  and  explain  the  grammatical  construction  than  to  hear  the  professor  give  a 
kind  of  lecture  on  the  author  whose  work  is  being  read. 

On  leaving  the  Latin  class  I  was  invited  by  the  censor  to  return  the  next  morning 
to  the  lyc<$e.  I  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  but  to  my  great  surprise  the  censor 
told  me  that  the  students  were  standing  their  examinations  and  that  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  might  embarrass  them.  I  was  astonished  at  this  reasoning,  for  according 
to  M.  Gr^ard's  letter  all  facilities  were  to  be  given  me  to  study  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  France,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  understand  what  a  class  is  doing  than 
to  attend  the  examinatious  of  that  class.  I  said  to  myself  that  either  the  Lycde  J  anson 
de  Sailly  was  not  a  very  hospitable  place  or  at  that  school  there  was  exaggerated 
red  tape. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  the  Seine,  and  there  I  was 
most  cordially  received.  I  did  not  wait  a  minute,  and  I  attended  the  examinations 
of  several  classes— French  grammar,  mathematics,  English,  and  explanation  of 
French  texts.  The  examination  in  grammar  was  not  brilliant,  and  I  saw  that  pupils 
in  France  do  not  distinguish  themselves  in  that  branch  any  more  than  in  America. 
The  explanation  of  texts  was  very  good,  and  the  examination  in  English  very  inter- 
esting. The  examination  in  mathematics  was  satisfactory.  The  pupils  present  them- 
selves four  or  five  at  a  time  before  two  teachers  and  are  examined  orally. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  Chaptal  College,  of  which  my  friend  Dr.  De%Ton,  a  former 
pupil  of  that  institution,  had  often  spoken  to  me.  I  was  admitted  immediately,  and  I 
attended  M.  Hinzelin's  class  in  literature.  At  Chaptal  College  there  are  two  classes 
of  professors— the  general  professors  and  the  special  professors.  The  former  are 
charged  "first,  to  be  present  at  the  courses  of  the  special  professors  of  a  division; 
second,  to  classify  weekly  the  pupils  of  that  division." 

M.  Hinzelin  is  a  special  professor  and  a  poet  of  talent.  I  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  a  lecture  which  he  gave  on  Alfred  de  Musset.    He  made  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
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principal  works  of  ilio  poet  and  rocitod  liundredB  of  lines.  I  was  impressed  by  some 
of  liis  remarks.  Ho  said  that  the  Andromaqno  of  Racino  was  parodied  by  Mnssct  in 
bis  Marrons  dn  Fen,  and  made  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  two  works.  lie 
said  also  that  Musset  resembles  La  Fontaine;  that  he  affects  laziness  like  the  great 
fabulist;  that  ho  unrhymed  his  verses  purposely.  M.  Hinzelin's  r61ei8  llmiled  to 
giving  lectures  to  the  pupils ;  the  latter  take  notes  and  are  examined  on  these  notes 
by  another  professor.  It  does  not  seem  to  mo  that  this  system  is  good.  In  that  way 
tlio  professor  does  not  exert  a  sufficient  influence  on  his  pupils. 

I  took  a  special  interest  in  M.  Gricourt's  English  class.  This  professor^  whom  I  had 
already  met  at  the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  the  Seine,  pleased  mo  very  much.  I 
have  never  met  a  more  charming  man.  Ho  speaks  English  very  well,  without  any 
traco  of  French  accent.  His  class  was  reading  David  Copperfield  and  translated 
very  creditably  that  novel  difficult  to  translate.  M.  Gricourt  docs  not  believe  in  the 
natural  method,  and  uses  in  the  beginning  of  his  course  an  English  grammar  written 
in  French.  He  trios,  however,  as  much  as  possible  to  8x>eak  English  to  his  pupils. 
Ho  requested  me  to  speak  to  them  in  English,  and  I  questioned  them  on  what  I  had 
told  tUem.    They  answered  very  well. 

Chaptal  College  belongs  to  the  city  of  Paris  and  was  founded  by  Prosper  Goubaux 
in  1844.  It  corresponds,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  tho  German  Rcalschulo ;  that  is  to 
say,  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  tho  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  to  the  modem  languages,  and  to  the  French  Language  and  literature. 
The  following  extract  from  the  prospectus  explains  tho  aim  of  the  founder: 

"  In  organizing,  in  1844,  Chaptal  College,  the  city  of  Paris  had  for  its  aim  to  create 
an  establishment  whcro  the  young  might  find,  at  the  same  time  as  tho  principles  and 
tho  general  instruction  which  are  tho  basis  of  any  good  education^  an  instruction 
which  should  prepare  them  for  examinations  requiring  a  more  special  study  of  tbo 
sciences,  for  the  different  occupations  of  banking,  of  finance,  and  of  tho  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  professions  8i>ecially  devoted  to  industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture." 

Chaptal  College,  as  well  as  the  lycees,  receives  boarders,  balf-boarders,  and  day 
scholars,  and  the  instruction  is  not  free.  The  building  is  immense  and  very  hand- 
some. A.  Dumas  fils  and  Claretie  aro  former  pupils  of  Chaptal.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  visit  from  M.  IIMoux,  secretary  of  the  friendly  association  of  the 
alumni  of  Chaptal  College,  to  whom  Dr.  Dovron  had  kindly  introduced  me. 

Secondiury  education  is  given  in  the  lycees  and  colleges,  and  is  not  free.  It  is  even 
costly,  but  the  Government  grants  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  in  each  lyc^Se  or 
college.  Let  mo  explain  here  that  by  '*  University  of  Franco  "  is  meant  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  directed  by  tho  Government,  and  by  *'  academy  "  tho  institutions  com- 
prised in  a  certain  locality.  Thus,  the  Academy  of  Paris  forms  part  of  tho  University 
of  France,  and  signifies  the  institution  of  the  Government  situated  in  Paris. 

Besides  the  lyc^^es  and  the  colleges  and  the  schools  of  the  Government,  there  are 
everywhere  in  France  private  schools  and  schools  directed  by  the  religious  orders. 

Secondary  education  is  divided  into  two  parts,  classical  secondary  and  modem 
secondary.  The  elementary  division  comprises  tho  preparatory  class  and  tho  classes 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades ;  the  division  of  grammar  comprises  the  classes  of  the 
sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  grades ;  tho  superior  division  comprises  tho  classes  of  tho  third 
and  second  grades,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  philosophy.  The  programmes  of  the  modem 
secondary  are  about  like  those  of  Chaptal  College,  and  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  tho  German  Bealschulo.  In  the  latter,  however,  Latin  is  taught,  but  not  Greek, 
which  is  replaced  by  a  more  complete  study  of  mathematics,  of  modem  languages, 
and  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  In  the  French  modem  secondary,  Latiu 
and  Greek  are  not  taught.  The  classes  of  rhetoric  and  of  philosophy  of  tho  clas- 
sical instruction  are  replaced  in  the  modem  by  the  first  class  (letters)  and  the  first 
cliiss  (sciences).  Tho  bachelor's  degree  of  the  modern  secondary  course  gives  access 
to  almost  all  professions.    There  are  also  in  the  lyc^^es  special  classes  of  mathematics, 
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where  one  studies  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  ilescriptive  geometry,  and  analyt- 
ical geometry.  In  the  regular  course  of  mathematics  descriptive  geometry  and 
analytical  geometry  are  not  taught. 

The  student  who  has  received  his  bachelor's  degree  may  prepare  himself  for  the 
excellent  institutions  for  superior  instruction  In  Paris,  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  it 
would  bo  better  if  the  studies  of  tho  lycdes  were  continued  two  or  three  years  longer, 
and  if  there  were  universities  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  as  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  as  in  America  and  in  Germany  to-day.  The  system  of  instruction  in  tho 
lyc<5e3  appears  to  me  very  j  udicious^  but  I  fear  that  there  is  overwork  in  the  study  of 
Greek  and  of  Latin.  I  like  very  much  the  study  of  tho  modem  languages,  German 
and  English,  begun  in  the  preparatory  class  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
in  the  class  of  philosophy  and  in  the  first  grade  classes.  There  are  also  optional 
classes  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  system  of  education  in  Paris  and,  consequently,  in  France, 
is  excellent.  The  Government,  however,  does  not  offer  as  many  facilities  for  supe- 
rior instruction  as  in  the  United  States.  With  us,  in  almost  every  State,  there  is  a 
State  university  where  tuition  is  free.  In  Franco  all  the  great  schools  for  superior  edu- 
cation aro  in  Paris,  and  that  must  prevent  a  number  of  young  men  from  rising  higher 
than  tho  bachelor's  degree.  Tho  great  advantage  of  Franco  over  tho  United  States 
is  that  primary  elementary  education  is  compulsory.  By  that  system,  in  a  few  years, 
all  Frenchmen  will  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  France  need  no  longer  fear,  as 
was  said  in  1870,  to  be  vanquished  by  the  German  schoolmaster. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO  AND  CENTEAL  AMERICA, 
By  F.  F.  HiLDER. 


Mexico  and  the  Repnblics  of  Central  America  have  a  history  which  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  every  thoaghtfal  and  unprejudiced  stndent  of  human  life  and  progress 
on  this  continent. 

To  the  people  of  this  country  Mexico  has  a  peculiar  interest,  not  only  from  her 
being  our  nearest  southern  neighbor,  separated  from  us  by  a  merely  imaginary  boun- 
dary line  1,250  miles  in  extent,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  her  long  struggle  for  liberty 
she  has  always  looked  up  to  the  United  States  as  her  model,  and  has  prove<l  her 
confidence  iu  our  institutions  by  adopting  them  as  a  basis  for  her  own.  In  her  efforts 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government  Mexico  has  labored  under  tremendous 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  our  own  battle  for  independence. 

English  rule  in  this  country  was  based  on  thespirit  of  liberty,  and  however  far  the 
Government  nmy  have  departed  from  that  spirit,  the  people  of  the  colonies  were 
enlightened  and  in  every  way  prepared  by  nature  and  training  for  self-government. 
In  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  material  for  citizenship  was  very  different.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  Spanish  dominion  the  ruling  class  was  Spanish  or  of  Spanish  blood. 
The  Spanish-American  or  mixed  race  then  had  little  influence,  and  a  middle  class 
hardly  existed.  There  was  only  a  ruling  class,  rendered  autocratic  and  tyrannical 
by  centuries  of  domination  over  a  downtrodden  and  enslaved  people,  and  the  great 
toiling  masses  who  lived  the  life  of  the  serfs  of  feudal  times,  so  ignorant  that  they 
did  not  know  enough  to  be  unhappy  in  their  lot,  nor  to  form  plans  to  improve  it. 

The  chaotic  past  has  been  very  dark,  and  to  the  superficial  observer  it  may  have 
often  appeared  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  a  free  and  progressive  republic  could 
arise  from  the  discordant  elements,  but  each  upheaval  has  left  the  country  a  little  iu 
advance,  and  the  outlook  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  brighter  than  ever  before. 

In  the  construction  of  their  constitutions  the  United  States  and  Mexico  ma  le 
grievons  errors,  which  in  both  instances  came  near  destroying  the  Governments. 
The  United  States  guaranteed  slavery  and  made  religion  free.  Mexico  abolished 
slavery  but  restricted  the  right  of  worship  to  a  single  sect.  Both  of  these  errors 
have  been  rectified,  but  by  a  fearful  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  in  the 
case  of  Mexico  by  the  prolongation  of  her  exhausting  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  enlightened  and  sagacious  statesmen  of  Mexico  can  look  backward  with  pride 
on  a  history  teeming  with  the  details  of  a  heroic  struggle  for  liberty,  and  to  the 
future  as  offering  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  republican  institutions. 

For  the  full  fruition  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations  the  great  necessity  is  that  the 
people,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  spread  of  education,  may  become 
"worthy  citizens  and  judicious  conservators  of  the  liberty  that  has  been  won  for  them. 

Popular  education  muHt  now  do  for  Mexico  what  no  other  agency  can  accomplish 
toward  building  up  a  government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people," 
whose  foundations  must  be  laid  in  an  intelligent  and  self-respecting  citizenship. 
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The  population  of  tbe  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1893  was  12,056,046.  Th©  predomi- 
natiug  race,  in  numbcrB,  of  tbe  present  day  is  not  tbo  Indian,  as  in  former  times.  An 
official  authority  classes  tbe  present  population  as  consisting  of  19  x>er  cent  European 
and  Span isb- American,  38  per  cent  Indian,  and  43  per  cent  of  mixed  blood. 

Tbcre  is  now  a  very  largo  and  influential  middle  class,  composed  of  both  Indian 
and  mixed  races,  which  is  erery  year,  by  the  spread  of  education,  gaining  large 
accesnions  from  the  humbler  class,  who  are  making  wonderful  progress  by  aid  of  tbe 
fine  educational  advantages  now  offered  them.  It  is  from  this  class  that  are  spring- 
ing from  year  to  year  men  of  genius  and  talent,  who  by  toil  and  study  are  taking 
their  poeitiotn  in  the  front  rank  of  the  army  of  progress,  in  commerce,  litecAtnre,  art, 
and  science,  which  is  the  reward  of  labor,  fidelity,  and  patience. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  tbo  statesmen  who  have  directed  the  career  of  the  country  in 
its  heroic  struggle  for  liberty  that  they  have  always  recognized  the  fact  that  popular 
education  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  in  the  life  of  the  State ;  that  no  republican 
form  of  government  can  exist  without  it,  and  that  tbe  question  of  the  education  of 
its  citizens  is  ono  which  concerns  the  life  and  permanence  of  the  State.  They  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  question  for  tbe  State,  and  one  that  could  not  be  left  to  a 
church  or  a  parent  to  decide ;  that  the  Republic  must  claim  the  right  to  educate  its 
citizens,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but  to  preserve  its  integrity 
and  existence. 

In  spite  of  all  tbe  unrest  and  turmoil  of  the  years  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
tbe  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  directed  toward 
the  question  of  education.  The  first  law  on  the  subject,  which  was  compiled  by  Don 
Jose  Louis  Mora,  during  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa-Anna,  was 
promulgated  in  October,  1833.  It  was  based  upon  advanced  and  liberal  principles, 
and  contained  an  excellent  plan  of  study  for  use  in  tbo  public  schools.  It,  however, 
contained  also  a  provision  authorizing  tbe  appropriation  of  some  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  church  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  clergy  were  excluded  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  education  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
and  the  ancient  Clerical  University  was  suppressed. 

Tbo  reactionary  and  clerical  party  were  strong  enough  to  create  a  revolution,  which 
resulted  in  tbe  restoration  to  the  church  of  the  property  which  had  been  taken,  and 
tbe  reostablisbment  of  tbe  university  under  tbe  direction  of  the  clergy. 

For  several  years  the  country  was  convulsed  by  war  with  Franco  and  civil  war 
within  its  borders,  but  in  spite  of  these  troubles  the  cause  of  education  was  not  lost 
sight  of,  and  in  August,  1843,  tbe  Government  issued  a  decree  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching  and  a  graded  system  of  classes  In 
the  schools.  In  November  of  tbo  same  year  a  decree  was  published  centralizing  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  tbe  whole  direction  of  the  educational  system  of  tbe  country. 
This  remained  in  force  until  October,  1846,  when  the  centralization  was  abolished  and 
the  right  returned  to  tbe  states  to  control  tbe  educational  systems  within  their  own 
boundaries. 

The  war  with  the  United  States  for  several  years  prevented  any  progress  in  national 
educational  matters,  and  tbe  revolution  of  1852,  which  led  to  the  establishmeut  of 
the  dictatorship  of  General  Santa- Anna,  again  caused  a  retrograde  movement  toward 
the  old  antidemocratic  system.  In  1855  this  insupportable  tyranny  was  overthrown 
and  a  constitutional  republic  was  established,  ono  of  the  first  acts  of  which  was  to 
restore  tbe  educational  law  of  1843.  In  April,  1861,  when  Don  Ignacio  Ramirez  was 
minister  of  justice,  be  obtained  tbe  passage  of  another  law  on  the  subject,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  that  had  been  promulgated,  and  truo  to  tbo  spirit  of  the  law 
of  1833.  The  disturbed  conditfon  of  the  country,  the  invasion  by  the  French  army, 
and  the  disastrous  reign  of  Maximilian  prevented  a  practical  application  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  republic  that  the  cause  of 
education  ©merged  from  tbo  deplorable  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  th© 
continuance  of  th©  struggle  which  had  convulsed  the  country.  A  law  was  passed  in 
December,  1867,  for  reopening  the  ©stablislimonts  for  secondary  instruction,  which 
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had  been  closed ;  for  the  improvement  of  the  primary  schools^  and  to  eliminate  £rom 
tbe  methods  of  teaching  such  ideas  as  were  not  in  harmony  with  republican  princi- 
ples. This  law  was  amended  by  auother  promulgated  May  15,  1869,  giving  a  still 
greater  impetus  to  inatraction,  extending  the  privilege  of  education  to  all  social 
classes,  and  making  primary  instruction  obligatory  in  the  federal  district  and  terri- 
tories. At  last,  after  fifty  years  of  almost  continuous  wars  and  revolutions,  Iho 
party  of  liberal  opinions  had  definitely  triumphed.  The  results  of  this  triumph  have 
been  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  universal  religious  toleration,  a 
constitution  based  on  the  broadest  republican  principles,  a  free  press,  and  free  schools* 

As  the  ground  swell  which  had  been  raised  on  the  sea  of  Mexican  life  by  the  storms 
that  had  swept  over  it  subsided  and  the  ship  of  state  floated  in  calmer  waters,  a 
tremendous  task  lay  before  the  Government,  nothing  less  than  the  education  of  mil- 
lions of  poor  and  ignorant  people  in  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  books,  in 
the  habit  of  thinking,  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  self-respecting  citizenship.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  considerable  time  inuRt  bo  required  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Nothing  can  hasten  beyond  a  certain  point  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  great  difficulties  were  encountered. 

In  April,  1873,  the  Oovern men t  formulated  auother  plan  for  public  instruction,  but 
owing  to  unforeseen  obstacles  was  unable  to  put  it  in  operation.  In  October,  1887, 
the  committee  on  public  instruction  of  the  House  of  Deputies  presented  a  bill  to 
enforce  compulsory  education  within  the  Federal  District  ami  Territories,  which 
became  a  law  in  1888. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  law  were  the  making  primary  instruction  obliga- 
tory and  free  for  all  children  between  ihc  ages  of  6  and  12  years,  directing  the 
establishment  of  a  primary  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls  for  every  4,000 
inhabitants,  which  proportion  might  be  raised  in  the  Territories  of  Tepic  and  Lower 
California,  the  schools  to  bo  placed  under  control  of  the  local  authorities,  who  weiie 
to  have  control  of  the  funds  and  appoint  directors  aad  teachers. 

For  the  support  of  the  schools  the  law  provided  that  subsidies  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and  appropriations  by  municipal  cor- 
porations from  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose,  and  from  such  fines  as  might  be  imposed 
by  law  and  devoted  to  the  schools.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory education,  all  persons  having  chargoor  control  of  minors  were  required  to  prove 
that  the  children  for  whom  they  were  responsible  had  received  the  necessary  primary 
education.  The  penalty  for  violation  or  neglect  of  this  order  was  fixed  at  from  10 
cents  to  $10,  or  from  one  to  ten  days'  imprisonment. 

The  law  required  that  this  plan  should  be  put  in  operation  within  one  year,  but  as 
it  was  desired  to  extend  its  provisions  to  all  the  States  of  the  Republic  its  organiza- 
tion was  suspended  until  this  object  could  bo  attained. 

Hero  was  encountered  the  principal  difficulty  caused  by  a  lack  of  uniformity.  In 
all  educational  matters  a  condition  of  chaos  existed,  as  every  State  had  its  own  school 
legislation ;  hence  there  was  no  uniform  system  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools 
and  preparation  of  teachers,  while  in  the  primary  schools  matters  were  still  more 
complicated  by  changes  and  modifications  made  by  municipal  authorities.  Educa- 
tional theories  were  taken  from  foreign  pedagogical  works  without  being  thoroughly 
understood,  and  new  metho<ls  and  ideas  were  blindly  accepted  or  rejected.  Even  in 
the  course  of  a  single  school  year  changes  were  made  and  courses  lengthened  or 
shortened,  to  the  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  both  students  and  teachers. 

With  a  view  to  overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  in 
tho  legislative  and  scholastic  regulations  throughout  the  Republic,  and  to  secure 
more  satisfactory  results  from  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  Government  in 
the  cause  of  education,  SeQor  Joaquin  Baranda,  minister  of  justice  and  education, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  of  Mexican  statesmen,  issued  a  circular 
in  June,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  congress  to  be 
composed  of  eminent  educators  and  representatives  from  tho  diflerent  States,  to 
be  appointed  by  their  respective  governors.    This  was  followed  by  another  circular 
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issued  on  October  5  of  the  saine  year,  requesting  the  governors  to  furnish  for  the  use 
and  guidance  of  the  convention  statistics  giving  the  number  of  pupils  receiving 
instruction  in  the  schools,  number  of  schools,  resources  for  their  maintenance,  and 
copies  of  all  the  laws,  regulations,  programmes,  and  rules  for  study  in  use  in  their 
re8])ective  States. 

The  convention  met  on  November  28  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  under  the  presidency  of  Seflor  Baranda,  and  the  formal  sessions 
carnmeuced  on  December  1.    It  remained  in  session  until  March  31,  1890. 

The  points  submitted  for  the  deliberation  of  the  convention  are  comprised  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  minister: 

''First.  Primary,  laic  secular  instruction,  compulsory  and  gratuitous,  including 
the  age  at  which  children  should  be  received,  the  classes  to  be  taught,  the  progress- 
ive order  of  study,  the  number  of  years  to  complete  the  course,  the  means  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  the  rules,  the  establishment  in  towns  of  small  schools  for 
children  and  adults,  and  of  rural  schools,  with  itinerant  teachers. 

''  Second.  Preparatory  instrncticn,  gratuitous  and  voluntary,  including  the  studies 
necessary  for  a  complete  and  vigorous  course,  such  as  preparation  for  professions,  the 
scientific  distribution  and  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  the  programme,  and 
number  of  years  to  complete  the  course. 

''  Third.  Professional  instruction,  voluntary  and  protected  by  the  State,  including 
the  subjects  to  be  comprised  in  each  course,  the  order  and  method  of  teaching, 
number  of  years  to  complete  the  course,  practical  professional  programmes,  and 
rulcH  for  professional  examinations.'' 

The  work  of  the  congress  on  all  these  points  was  well  done,  and  immense  progress 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  insuring  uniformity  in  methods  of  national  education, 
but  in  spite  of  the  admirable  spirit  and  industry  of  the  delegates  many  minor  ques- 
tions were  left  unsettled  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labors. 

In  order  to  continue  and  perfect  the  work  the  minister  of  justice  addressed  another 
circular  to  the  governors  of  the  States,  dated  June  19,  1890,  requesting  them  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  second  educational  convention  to  be  opened  on  December  1  of 
the  same  year.  This  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  completed  the  work 
assigned  to  it,  closing  its  sessions  in  March,  1891. 

The  work  of  these  pedagogic  congresses  was  very  effective  in  harmonizing  and 
introducing  uniformity  of  administration;  in  awakening  and  renewing  public  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  whole  subject  of  public  education,  and 
Lave  promoted  the  adopting  of  measures  which  are  a  happy  combination  of  local  inde- 
pendence, with  a  degree  of  centralization  sufficient  to  insure  greater  economy  of 
means  and  equality  of  conditions  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  result  of  the  work  done  by  these  two  conventions  was  embodied  in  a  law  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Executive  of  the  Republic  on  March  21, 1891,  to  take  effect  January 
7,  1892. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Primary  elementary  instruction  made  obligatory  for  children  of  both  sexes  from  6 
to  12  years  of  age,  and  m»y  be  obtained  in  any  public  or  private  school,  or  from 
private  tutors,  instruction  in  the  public  schools  to  be  laic  (secular)  and  gratuitous. 

The  course  of  obligatory  primary  instruction  for  boys,  to  be  completed  in  four 
years,  to  comprise : 

Instruction  in  the  practical  and  civic  duties  of  life;  the  national  language,  includ- 
ing reading  and  writing;  arithmetic;  rudiments  of  physics  and  natural  sciences; 
elements  of  geometry ;  rudiments  of  geography  and  national  history ;  drawing  and 
sketchin<^  of  common  and  simple  objects;  singing;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 

A  similar  programme  to  be  adopted  for  girls*  schools,  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  manual  instruction  in  the  following  branches  to 
be  added : 

First  year:  Embroidery;  stitching;  hemming;  knitting  with  wool  and  thread  with 
wooden  ne«'dles.  ^ 
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Second  year :  Straight  backstitching ;  knitting  of  designs ;  forked  and  coarse  Htitch. 
ing;  embroidery  with  colored  threads;  band  stitching. 

Third  year:  Sewing;  backstitching;  doable  sewing;  tacking;  knitting  with  metal 
needleH;  embroidery  on  coarse  uiaterial8. 

Fonrth  year:  Marginal  embroidery ;  simple  fastenings ;  rayeling  out;  practical  and 
simple  ideas  for  catting  and  making  the  principal  garments. 

In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  above  programme  of  compulsory 
education,  a  four  years'  course  to  comprise  the  following  items  will  be  considered  as 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  law : 

Practical  ideas  of  the  duties  of  life;  instruction  in  civics  and  history  of  the  nation; 
tbe  national  language,  comprising  reading  and  writing;  arithmetic;  such  general 
lessons  as  may  be  convenient;  gyninastio  exercises. 

For  the  primary  schools  the  scholastic  year  to  consist  of  ten  months,  to  commence 
January  7  and  ending  November  2,  when  the  classes  shall  be  suspended  to  commence 
the  e!(aminations.  The  scholastic  week  to  consist  of  five  days,  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive.  In  the  first  year  the  daily  work  not  to  exceed  f«»ur  and  a  half 
hours,  in  the  second  year  five  hours,  five  and  a  half  hours  in  the  third,  and  six  h<»ur8 
in  the  fourth  year.  In  the  first  year  tbe  time  occupied  in  any  lesson  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  in  the  second  year  twenty-fivo  minutes,  thirty  in  the  third,  and 
forty  in  the  fourth  year.  Half  an  hour  for  recreation  to  be  included  in  the  hours  for 
daily  work. 

Ko  punishments  to  be  administered  that  may  degrade  or  injure  the  children. 

In  the  public  elementary  schools  there  shall  be  a  direct-or  to  have  charge  of  not  to 
exceed  fifty  pupils,  an  assistant  to  be  appointed  for  every  fifty  in  excess  of  this 
number. 

In  the  schools  where  not  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed  the  supplementary 
progranmie  to  be  adopted  instead  of  the  full  course. 

In  ] daces  where  from  lack  of  funds  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  two  schools  the 
same  j^rogramnio  shall  be  used  in  mixed  schools,  the  boys  to  attend  in  the  morning 
and  girls  in  the  afternoon,  or  vice  versa. 

in  order  to  stimulate  teachers  prizes  consisting  of  medals  and  premiums  of  money 
are  offered  as  rewards  for  meritorious  and  painstaking  work,  as  indicated  by  suc- 
cessful examinations  of  their  pupils.  At  the  termination  of  ten  years'  faithful  serv- 
ice teachers  are  given  a  bronze  medal,  a  silver  one  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and 
one  of  gold  at  the  completion  of  thirty  years'  service,  when  they  are  entitled  to 
retirement  on  full  pay,  or  to  receive  double  pay  if  they  choose  to  continue  their 
work. 

In  the  month  of  .June,  1891,  a  body  called  "the  superior  body  of  primary  instruc- 
tion" was  established,  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  elementary  education  are 
intrusted. 

Committees  have  been  formed  in  the  municipalities  of  the  Federal  District  and  the 
Territories  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with  in  respect  to  compulsory  education. 
In  tbe  States,  and  particularly  the  less  populous  ones,  and  where  the  Indians  pre- 
dominate, compulsory  attendance,  although  recognized  by  law,  can  not  yet  be 
enforced.  The  extension  of  education  among  the  rural  population  and  the  more 
remote  communities  is  a  problem  that  only  time  can  solve. 

The  Indian  population,  although  uneducated,  have  the  imitative  faculty  largely 
developed,  and  they  display  marvelous  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles.  They  muuipulate  straw,  wax,  wood,  marble,  grass,  and  hair; 
tlieir  ]>roductions  from  these  substances  and  in  day  and  glazed  pottery  are  marvel- 
ous. Their  feather  work  also  is  beautiful,  delicate,  and  artistic.  There  are  pro- 
found possibilities  in  this  race;  with  tbe  dissemination  of  education  among  them 
they  will  enter  the  field  of  industrial  competition  with  an  equipment  which,  com- 
bined with  their  frugality  and  habits  of  patient  labor,  will  in  time  elevate  them  to 
a  much  higher  social  plane. 

There  are  still  in  the  mountains  and  remote  parts  of  Mexico  mmij^^^j^ifi^s  who 
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are  yet  nncivilizedy  for  whom  special  schools  have  been  established,  in  which  the 
teachers  are  yonng  Indians  taken  from  the  same  tribe  and  trained  in  'the  GoTem- 
ment  institutions  for  teachers. 

SECONDAKY  EDUCATION. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  while  making  provision  for  the  dlBsemiiuttion  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  has  not  been  unmindfol  of  its 
duties  in  meeting  the  demand  for  higher  education  and  scientific  training.  It  has 
laid  under  contribution  the  most  advanced  soientiiic  research  and  ezjieriments,  and 
has  organized  schools  and  colleges  covering  almost  every  branch  of  education  in 
science  and  art. 

NATIONAL  COLLEGE   OF  ENGINEERS  AND  MINING. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  older  scientific  schools  of  Mexico  was  founded  by 
royal  ordinance  in  May,  1783,  which  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the 
teaching  of  metallurgy  and  mining.  The  college  was  opened  January  1,  1792.  It 
was  afterwards  installed  in  the  magnificent  building  which  it  still  occupies.  This 
fine  structure,  which  was  commcueed  in  1797  and  finished  in  1813,  cost,  including 
repairs  which  have  since  been  made,  $1,500,000.  In  December,  1867,  the  national 
school  of  engineers  was  established  in  the  same  building,  and  in  November,  1881, 
together  with  the  school  of  agriculture,  it  was  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secretary  of  justice  and  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  colonization,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. In  May,  1883,  however,  both  of  these  schools  were  again  placed  in  charge  of 
the  secretary  of  justice  and  a  decree  published  establishing  new  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  guidance.  At  the  same  time  new  classes  were  formed  and  the  programmes 
promulgated  determining  the  course  of  study  for  the  difi*erent  branches  of  the  pro- 
fessions concerned. 

lu  order  to  be  enrolled  as  a  student  the  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  from 
the  national  preparatory  school  showing  that  he  has  passed  a  successful  examina- 
tion cither  at  that  or  some  other  official  school  in  the  States  covering  the  following 
subjects :  Spanish  grammar,  Greek  roots,  French,  English,  elements  of  German,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  experimental  physics,  natural 
history,  cosmography,  physical  and  political  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico), 
logic,  and  linear  and  landscape  drawing. 

The  curricula  of  professional  studies  as  established  by  law  are  as  follows : 

For  assayer  and  metallurgist:  Analytic  chemistry  and  assaying  of  minerals^  sort- 
ing and  grading  ores,  coining  and  management  of  mints,  and  industrial  chemistry, 
with  practical  work  in  all  these  branches. 

For  topographic  and  hydrographio  engineer :  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry 
and  integral  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  topography,  hydrography,  meteorology, 
topographical  drawing,  and  practical  work  in  these  branches. 

For  industrial  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and  integral  calculus, 
descriptive  geometry  and  hydrography,  stereotomy,  carpentry,  analytic  and  applied 
mechanics,  industrial  mechanics,  construction  and  installation  of  machinery,  analytic 
and  industrial  chemistry,  meteorology,  study  of  building*materinls,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  building,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  all. 

For  road,  bridge,  and  canal  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and 
integral  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  topography  and  hydrography,  stereotomy 
and  carpentry,  analytic  and  applied  mechanics,  meteorology,  theory  and  practice  of 
building,  study  of  building  materials,  roads  and  railways,  bridges,  canals,  harbor 
works,  graphic  statics,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and 
practical  work. 

For  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist :  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and 
integral  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  topography  and  hydrography,  analytic  and 

applied  mocLan?»"   -* <omy  and  carpentry,  study  of  building  majtcrials,|thcory 
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and  practice  of  building,  analytic  cbemistry  and  assaying,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
paleontology,  geology,  mining  work,  artesian  Trells,  mining  legislation,  metallurgy, 
graphic  statics,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  branches  named. 

For  geographical  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and  integral  cal- 
culus, descriptive  geometry,  topography  and  hydrography,  physics,  meteorology, 
analytic  mechanics,  elements  of  cosmography,  geodesy,  physical  and  practical  astron- 
omy, elements  of  geology,  topographical  and  geographical  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  all. 

There  are  in  connection  also  with  this  college  schools  in  various  places  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  practical  teaching  of  mining  and  metallurgy  and  the  training  of  managers 
and  overseers  of  mines  and  8i)eciali8t8  in  the  vicious  branches  of  mining  industry. 
In  these  schools  the  prescribed  course  is:  Elementary  studies  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  metallurgy  and 
mining  work,  and  accounts,  and  in  practical  application  of  all  these  elements  to  the 
management  and  economy  of  mines  and  reduction  works;  Spanish,  and  linear  draw- 
ing. These  studies,  however,  are  subsidiary  to  the  actual  practice  which  forms  the 
prominent  feature  in  these  schools. 

The  college  has  a  meteorological  observatory  and  a  well-assorted  library  of  scien- 
tific books;  also  a  museum  of  buildiug  materials,  ores  and  minerals,  fossils,  and 
objects  connected  with  geodesy,  astronomy,  and  industrial  mechanics. 

Two  classes  of  pupils  are  admitted,  viz,  those  who  take  the  full  course  with  the 
intention  of  adopting  one  of  the  professions  taught  in  the  college,  and  those  who 
merely  wish  to  attend  one  or  two  of  the  classes.  All  the  classes  are  open  to  the 
public  and  any  person  may  attend  them.  The  instruction  in  the  college  and  schools 
in  connection  with  it  is  free,  and  no  fee  is  required  on  entrance  or  at  time  of  receiving 
a  degree  or  diploma. 

MEDICAID  COLLEGE. 

The  medical  college  was  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1768,  and  was  established  in 
the  old  convent  at  Belem.  It  afterwards  occupied  various  other  buildings  until  1853, 
when  the  Government  purchased  the  structure  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition 
for  the  sum  of  $50,286  for  the  use  of  the  college.  Its  classes  were  opened  there  in 
1854,  and  it  still  occupies  the  same  premises.  The  established  courses  are  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  pharmacy.  Classes  are  established  and  lectures  delivered 
on  the  following  departments  of  medical  science:  Descriptive  anatomy,  pharmacy, 
physiology,  histology,  internal  and  external  pathology,  therapeutics,  operative  sur- 
gery, obstetrics,  hygiene,  and  meteorology,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetrical  clinics. 

For  the  profession  of  pharmacist  the  prescribed  studios  are:  Theoretical  and 
practical  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  chemical  analysis,  history  of  drugs  and  materials 
used  in  medicine,  and  practical  pharmaceutics. 

Female  students  are  admitt^  to  study  for  qualification  as  mid  wives  in  classes  of 
theoretical  obstetrics  and  the  clinical  lectures  on  that  subject. 

There  are  also  advanced  and  post-graduate  classes  in  ophthalmology,  gynecology, 
bacteriology,  and  pathological  anatomy  and  histology. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  Government  in  1888,  and  was  formally 
opened  in  July,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  botany,  fauna,  climatology, 
and  medical  geography  of  the  country  and  their  practical  application  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  controlled  by  the  department  of  colonization  and 
industry,  and  is  governed  by  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  director  and  prefect,  subprc- 
fect,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  appointed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment.    For  carrying  on  its  work  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 

First.  Natural  history,  in  charge  of  three  professors,  who  mustbcHloctorsjorphar- 
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macistA,  aided  by  an  assistant  profe8sor,  two  draftsmen,  a  photographer,  a  collect- 
ing anatomiHt,  and  a  clerk.  Its  objects  are  the  collection  of  plants  and  animals,  to 
classify  and  distribute  them,  and  to  study  their  history,  properties,  and  character; 
to  form  herbariums  and  anatomical  collections  of  animals,  and  to  furnish  the  other 
institutions  such  specimens  and  data  as  they  may  require. 

Second.  Analytic  chemintry,  in  charge  of  three  professors,  who  must  be  doctors  or 
pharmacists,  and  five  assistants.  It  is  employed  in  analyzing  and  separating  the 
elemental  compounds  of  such  products  as  may  be  sent  to  it  by  other  dep.-irtments, 
and  when  they  are  recent  discoveries  to  make  elementary  analysis  of  them  and 
arrange  their  formula;  in  making  the  requisite  preparations  for  experimental  use  by 
the  third  depart  iieut,  and  to  famish  such  data  as  may  be  required. 

Third.  Experimental  physiology,  in  charge  of  three  professors,  who  must  be  doc- 
tors, and  another  who  is  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Its  work  is  to  determine  the  dynamic- 
medical  a<>tion  of  the  elements  and  preparations  under  consideration  by  the  second 
department,  and  to  give  the  results  of  their  studies  to  the  governing  board,  advising 
when  the  same  may  be  applied  to  therapeutics,  or  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Fourth.  Clinieal  therapeutics,  with  two  professors,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician, 
the  other  a  surgeon,  and  six  aii>»i8tant  doctors,  assisted  by  snch  military  surgeons 
and  phyHiciaus,  attached  to  public  hospitals  and  private  medical  institutions,  as  may 
wish  to  become  attached  as  coworkers.  The  subject  being  the  study  of  clinical  appli- 
cation that  can  be  made  of  the  substances  that  have  been  considered  by  the  first, 
second,  and  third  departments. 

Fifth.  Climatology  and  medical  geography,  with  two  medical  professors,  an  assist- 
ant, and  a  clerk.  Its  objects  are  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  all  parts  of  the  Republic;  the  distribution  and  spread  of  epidemics;  local  etiolog- 
ical conditions  in  relation  to  the  preceding  subjects,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases; 
climatic  conditions  and  classification  of  the  variations  of  the  climate  throughout 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  climatological  chart;  distribution 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  hydrographical  map,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  races  comprisiug  the  population  and  their  classification. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  and  diplomas  are  conferred  on  such  professors  as  may  lend 
efficient  serviceH,  or  who  publish  original  works  on  subjects  comprehended  in  the 
plan  of  the  institution. 

The  work  done  by  the  Mexican  Medical  College  within  the  past  few  years  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  now  fairly  entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  best  institutions  of  this 
character  in  Europe  and  America. 

NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTUUE  AND  VETERINARY  SURGERY. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  the  scientific  teaching  of  agriculture  in  Mexico  was  made 
in  1850  by  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  the  old  college  of  San  Gregorio. 
Classes  were  formed  for  theoretical  teaching,  and  practical  instruction  was  given  on 
farms  belonging  to  the  college.  In  1853  the  Government  founded  an  agricultural 
and  veterinary  school,  which  was  established  in  February,  1854,  in  the  building  for- 
merly used  as  the  convent  of  San  Jacinto,  which  was  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1883  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  instruc- 
tion received  complete  reorganization,  and  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
minister  of  public  works. 

Pupils  are  now  admitted  at  12  years  of  age  and  upward,  the  only  qualification  for 
admission  being  a  good  primary  education,  and  passing  a  successful  examination. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  occupies  seven  years,  and  is  judiciously  divided 
between  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  theory  and  practice.  For  the  latter  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  experimental  farm  has  been  provided. 

The  de^^ees  granted  by  the  college  arc  agricultural  enicineer  and  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  the  courses  of  study  are  as  follows:  For  agricultural  engineer,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  integral  calculus,  analytic 
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and  applied  mechanics,  topography  and  hydrography,  cosmography  and  geography, 
especially  that  of  Mexico,  physics,  meteorology,  agricnltural  chemistry  and  tech- 
nology, botany,  zoology,  geology,  agronomy,  hydrography,  drainage  and  irrigation, 
farm  buildings,  zootomy,  farm  acconnts,  management  and  economy,  agricultnral 
legislation,  Spanish  language,  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  French,  English,  and  elements 
of  German,  landscape,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  micro- 
biology, political  economy  and  logic ;  also  practical  work  on  the  farm. 

For  veterinary  surgeon,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  meteorology, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  comparative  and  descriptive  anatomy,  study  of  domestic 
animals,  farriery,  veterinary  physiology,  surgery,  obstetrics,  hygiene,  therapeutics, 
zootomy,  medical  jurisprudence  and  veterinary  legislation,  Spaninh  language,  Greek 
and  L:it.n  roots,  French,  English,  and  elements  of  German,  anatomical  and  landscape 
drawing,  clinics,  and  practical  work. 

For  the  veterinary  school  there  is  a  large  hospital  with  stables  and  cattle  sheds, 
containing  various  types  of  domestic  animals.  There  are  also  farriery  shops  and 
other  adjuncts. 

At  the  termination  of  each  college  year  scientific  excursions  are  made  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  giving  the  pupils  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  appropriate  to  tropical,  temperate,  and  cold 
climates,  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  topographical  features,  possessing 
all  these  variations  of  climate  according  to  altitude.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
establishments  are  also  visited  and  inspected,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 
pupil  is  not  only  thoroughly  equipped  with  professional  knowledge,  but  he  has 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  native  country  and  the  various  conditions  he 
may  have  to  encounter  in  his  future  professional  career. 

There  in  also  in  connection  with  the  college  a  completely  equipped  meteorological 
and  antronomical  observatory,  the  observations  of  which  are  transmitted  every 
month  to  the  National  Observatory  through  the  minister  of  public  works. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  college  the  Government 
has  established  sixteen  scholarships  of  $300  each  for  poor  pupils,  the  retention  of 
which,  however,  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  passing  successful  examinations. 

The  college  is  at  once  an  Institution  of  higher  instruction  and  a  tirst-class  secondary 
Bchool.  The  Government  has  been  prodigal  of  expense  in  its  establishment  and 
maintenance. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  established  in  the  year  1868  in  compliance  with  the  law  of 
December,  1867,  as  a  higher  school  of  commerce  and  administration.  It  occupies  a 
fine  building,  which  was  erected  in  1756  by  a  religious  corporation ;  having  been  con- 
fiscated in  1861,  it  was  afterwards  purchased  from  the  holder  by  the  Government  for 
$75,000  and  devoted  to  its  present  use. 

The  regulations  at  present  in  nse  by  the  government  of  the  college  were  promul- 
gated in  August,  1887. 

For  enrollment  as  a  pupil  the  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  14  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  completed  a  satisfactory  primary  education,  and  if  a  minor  must  be 
presente<l  by  his  father  or  guardian. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study :  Arithmetic,  fiscal  accounts,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  correspondence,  commercial  geography,  political  economy,  theory  of 
credit,  international  law,  diplomatic  correspondence  and  usage,  commercial,  con- 
sular, and  maritime  law,  administrative  and  constitutional  law,  practical  knowledge 
of  national  and  foreign  finance,  commercial  chemistry,  commercial  handwriting, 
history,  and  particularly  that  of  Mexico,  statistics  and  history  of  commerce,  finan- 
cial, banking,  and  exchange  operations,  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  German 
languages. 

There  is  a  library  of  about  5,000  volumes  for  use  of  the  students. 
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NA-nOXAL  SCHOOL  OF  FIXE   ABTS. 

In  1781  arrangements  wore  made  preparatory  to  establishing  a  school  of  art,  and 
on  November  5  of  that  year  drawing  classes  were  opene<l,  a  fund  for  their  main- 
tenance having  been  provided  chiefly  by  private  donations  and  suliscriptions  from 
th(^  mining  interests.  This  movement  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  decree  by  Charles  III, 
of  Spain,  in  December,  1783,  for  the  foundation  of  an  academy  of  art,  which  was 
duly  opened  on  November  4,  1785,  rooms  having  been  provided  for  it  in  the  mint. 
In  1791  the  academy  was  removed  to  an  ancient  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
hospital,  where  it  remained  until  1825,  when  the  building  and  neighboring  houses 
which  it  now  occupies  were  purchased  for  its  use  for  the  sum  of  $76,000.  Since  the 
year  1861  the  establishment  has  been  directly  dependent  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  its  maintenance,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
professors,  with  a  director  chosen  from  among  themselves. 

In  1868  a  plan  of  studies  was  established  and  the  name  of  the  '^  National  School  of 
Fine  Arts"  was  adopted,  by  which  it  is  now  known.  The  whole  course  of  study  is 
extended  over  ten  years,  five  years  preparatory  and  five  years  advanced.  The  pro- 
gramme for  preparatory  studies,  some  of  which  are  also  taught  in  the  National 
Preparatory  School,  is  as  follows : 

Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  languages,  figure  drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  preparative  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
landscape  drawing,  drawing  from  classic  models,  anatomy,  geograx)hy,  sketching 
from  nature,  general  and  national  history,  natural  history,  and  history  of  art. 

The  advanced  studies  are : 

Section  of  painting:  Study  of  light  and  shade,  classic  studies,  drawing  from  the 
nude,  copying  i)ictures,  sketching  in  colors  from  nature,  history  of  fine  arts. 

Landscape  painting:  Elements  of  coloring,  studies  from  nature,  landscape  and 
figure  drawing,  drawing  of  classic  orders  of  architecture,  anatomy,  painting  land- 
scapes and  figures,  composition,  history,  and  {esthetics  of  the  fine  arts. 

Section  of  sculpture:  Studies  of  the  antique  and  living  model,  composition,  anat- 
omy, history  and  .•esthetics  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  execution  of  studies  in  marble 
and  metal. 

Section  of  ornamental  modeling:  Copies  of  ornaments,  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
anatomy,  classic  architectural  studies,  studies  of  still  life,  drawing  from  nature,  his- 
tory of  the  fine  arts,  composition  of  ornaments  of  every  style,  and  practical  work  in 
plaster,  alabaster,  marble,  and  wood. 

Section  of  line  engraving  and  sketching:  Use  of  burin  and  etching  lines,  prepara- 
tion of  backgrounds,  field  and  drapery,  drawing  from  the  nude,  pen  sketching,  bnrin 
and  etched  copies  of  i^ictures,  engraving  figures  burin  and  etched,  drawing  from 
paintings  and  from  nature,  composition,  history  of  the  fine  arts. 

Section  of  mezzotint  engraving:  Studies  of  heads  and  casts  of  figures,  engraving 
from  the  antique  and  from  prints,  anatomy,  classic  architectural  studies,  historical 
elements  of  heraldry,  letter  engraving  and  from  ornamental  models,  historical 
models,  drawing,  composition  and  drawing  from  the  nude,  history,  and  history  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Section  of  architecture:  For  entry  into  this  branch  the  pupils  must  have  studied 
in  the  National  Preparatory  School  and  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in 
mathematics,  French,  English,  physics,  cosmography,  chemistry,  geography,  and 
history.  The  course  in  the  academy  consists  of  the  following  studies:  Mechanics, 
descriptive  geometry,  elements  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  study  of  the  classic  and 
other  orders  of  architecture,  and  drawing  of  representations  of  the  different  orders, 
mechanics  as  applied  to  building,  stereotomy,  perspective,  history  of  the  fine  arts, 
practical  topography,  composition,  laws  relating  to  architecture,  estimates,  and  sur- 
veying. 

There  are  also  night  classes  for  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing.  These  are 
intended  especially  for  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  are  taught  the  styles  adapted 

to  their  various  trades  and  employments.  C^ r^r^n\ 
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Artists  aud  amatears  are  permitted  the  free  use  of  tlio  school  aud  art  galleries  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  or  to  copy  the  works  contained  therein. 

Periodical  exhibitions  are  held  of  the  works  of  the  i>upil8.  On  November  5,  1881, 
the  twentieth  exhibition  was  opened,  which  was  also  intended  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 

Annual  examinations  are  held  and  prizes  awarded,  consisting  of  medals  and  diplo- 
mas. The  works  to  which  prizes  are  awarded  are  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  and  their  owners  Uro  compensated  by  a  payment  not  exceeding  $400,  the 
amount  being  fixed  by  the  committee  which  awards  the  prizes. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  there  are  nearly  1,000  pupils  enrolled,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  library  containing  several  thousand  volumes  on  architecture 
And  the  fine  arts  for  use  of  the  students. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  contains  many  treasures  of  art.  Among  those  by  Euro- 
pean artists  are  works  of  Zurbaran,  Murillo,  Rubens,  Correggio,  Velasquez,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  other  masters.  Mexican  artists  are  represented  by  works  of  Jos^ 
and  Louis  Juarez,  Echanove,  Rodriguez,  Arteaga,  Cabrera,  Parra,  Baltazar  de  Chave, 
iud  many  others.  The  sculpture  galleries  contain  a  good  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  sculptors,  including  many  of  the  modern  Mexican  school,  aud  a  large 
number  of  plaster  casts  of  famous  statues  and  architectural  works  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  The  galleries  of  engravings  and  architectural  prints  and  drawings  are 
also  magnificent. 

Mexico  presents  great  opportunities  for  the  student  of  art,  as  the  churches  through- 
out the  country  contain  pictures  of  great  merit,  and  the  picturesque  landscapes, 
architcctnre,  and  street  scenes  afibrd  good  material  for  artistic  study. 

NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY   OF  ML' SIC. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1866  by  members  of  the  Mexican  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  subventions  from  the 
Government  until  January,  1877,  when  the  Government  assumed  full  charge  of  the 
establishment,  and  indemnified  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  all  the  funds  it  had 
expended  upon  it.  In  1883  the  institution  and  course  of  study  was  reorganized, 
and  the  plan  of  study  adopted  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  The  course  is  divided 
into  the  following  classes :  Preparatory,  instrumental,  higher  technical,  united  stud- 
ies, auxiliary  studies,  aud  finishing. 

The  subjects  taught  are  elements  of  musical  theory  and  preliminary  knowledge  of 
harmony,  solfa,  choral  and  choir  singing  without  accompaniment,  choral  singing 
with  accompaniment,  and  vocalization,  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene  of  vocal  orgrans,  lyrical  declamation,  piano,  harp,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violin- 
cello,  bass  viol,  flute,  hautboy,  clarionette,  euphonium,  saxophone,  flageolet,  bassoon 
«nd  trombone,  trumpet,  cornet,  bugle,  sax-horn,  tuba,  trombone,  and  ophiclide  instru- 
ments of  the  Saxe  system,  percussion  instruments,  harmony,  composition,  accom- 
paniment, mnsical  lesthetics,  both  theoretical  and  applied,  history  of  music  and 
biographies  of  its  great  men,  acoustics  and  phonography,  religious  music,  symphony 
music,  harmony  and  mixed  music,  musical  writing,  and  the  French  and  Italian 
languages. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  regular  pupils,  who  intend  to  under- 
take the  whole  coarse  of  study  prescribed  by  the  establishment  in  the  order  pre- 
scribed; the  supernumerary  pupils,  who  only  take  some  branch  of  study  without  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  course,  and  such  pnpils  as  attend  the  lessons  on  some  particular 
instrument  or  branch  without  becoming  enrolled  as  either  regular  or  supernumerary 
pupils. 

For  admission  as  a  regular  pupil  the  candidate  has  to  present  the  following  creden- 
tials: A  certificate  of  good  character,  of  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  and  the 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  to  und^^rgo  an  examination  on  these  sul^octs;  a  cortifi- 
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cute  of  yaooination,  and  one  sbowiug  that  he  does  not  Buffer  from  any  contagions 
disease,  and  proof  that  his  age  is  not  less  than  8  years. 

In  connection  with  the  conservatory,  an  orchestra  has  been  organized.  In  order 
to  obtain  admission  to  it  the  following  qualifications  are  required :  Good  conduct, 
punctual  attendance  iu  the  classes,  best  record  in  the  annual  examinations,  the 
ability  to  read  music  at  sight,  good  execution,  and  instrumental  ability.  If  the  papil 
fuliills  these  conditions  he  is  admitted,  and  the  appointment  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  diploma,  which  is  considered  as  an  honorary  title  and  certificate  of  ability.  Most 
of  the  professionals  who  compose  the  orchestras  in  the  theaters  and  opera  houses  of 
the  capital,  and  the  musicians  and  directors  of  the  military  bands,  have  been  selected 
ft'om  the  orchestra  of  the  cou8er\'atory.  An  official  report  in  1893  gave  the  number 
of  pupils  as  1,656,  of  whom  617  were  women  and  1,039  men. 

The  Mexican  people  are  great  lovers  of  music,  and  musical  culture  is  a  leading 
feature  in  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  country.  The  talent  for  music  is  even 
more  striking  among  the  Indians  and  laboring  people  than  in  the  cultured  higher 
classes.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see,  in  the  ooantry  towns,  bands  composed  of 
boys  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  which  render  music  in  such  a  manner  that  even  a  pro- 
fessional musician  could  find  small  room  for  criticism,  or  to  hear  a  ragged  urchin  of 
the  streets  whistling  with  wonderful  precision  and  effect  elaborate  operatic  music. 

NATIONAX  LAW   SCHOOL. 

During  the  colonial  period  and  the  earlier  years  of  independence  legal  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  San  Ildefonso,  San  Gregorio,  San  Juan  de  Letran, 
and  the  Seminario,  all  of  them  more  or  less  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  latter 
particularly  so.  The  National  Law  School  was  founded  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  December,  1867,  and  was  formally  opened  June  18,  1868,  in  the  building  formerly 
known  as  the  Convent  of  La  Incarnacion. 

The  studies  are  preparatory  for  the  professions  of  lawyer,  advocate,  notary  public, 
and  business  agent;  the  course  is  for  six  years,  and  embraces  the  following  subjects: 

First  year,  Roman  and  civil  law ;  second  year,  second  course  of  Roman  and  civil 
law ;  third  year,  code  of  civil  proceedings,  uncodified  law,  and  first  course  of  medical 
jurisprudence;  fourth  year,  code  of  criminal  proceedings,  penal  law,  commercial 
code,  and  second  course  of  medical  jurisprudence;  fifth  year,  constitutional  law, 
first  course  of  political  economy,  and  international  law ;  sixth  year,  administrative 
law,  international  law,  second  course  of  political  economy,  and  forensic  eloquence. 

In  order  to  matriculate  for  the  full  course,  with  right  to  come  up  for  examination 
for  a  diploma,  the  pupil  must  have  spent  five  years  in  preparatory  study  in  the 
National  Preparatory  School,  and  have  left  it  with  credit.  Supernumerary  pupils 
are  admitted  without  this  qualification,  but  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  examina- 
tions or  diplomas. 

In  addition  to  a  full  corps  of  professors,  the  officers  of  the  institution  consist  of  a 
director,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  prefect,  superintendent,  and  librarian. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Military  College  was  originally  established  on  a  small  scale  in  1824  at  San 
Carlos  de  Perote,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was 
installed,  in  connection  with  the  battalion  of  engineers,  in  the  old  Bethlemite  Con- 
vent. In  1833  it  was  transferred  to  the  buUding  at  San  Lucas  now  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  In  1838  the  college  was  reorganized  and  thoroughly  equipped,  and  in  1843  it 
was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Chapultepec.  This  edifice  having  been  captured  by  the 
American  forces  in  the  year  1847,  the  college  did  not  reopen  its  classes  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  it  was  located  in  the  Rastrillo  barracks  and  the  building  of  San 
Lucas,  where  it  remained  until  1869,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  building  in  the 
suburb  of  Tacubaya,  which  had  been  formerly  used  as  the  residence  of  the  archbishop. 
In  1881  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  where  it(.  still  rcuDiains. 
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The  college  is  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  has  the  rank  aud  authority  of  a  colonel 
in  the  army;  it  has  a  very  competent  facult.7  consisting  of  thirty-five  professors, 
four  assistant  professors,  and  three  preparatory  masters  who  teach  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  natural  history.  Professors  appointed  from  civil  life  have  the  rank  of  senior 
captains  in  the  army,  bat  military  officers  appointed  to  the  position  retain  their  rank 
and  line  of  promotion  as  if  on  active  service  in  the  army. 

The  qualifications  reqnired  for  entry  as  a  pupil  are  as  follows :  He  must  be  a  Mexi- 
can citizen  either  by  birth  or  naturalization,  not  less  than  16  nor  more  than  18  years 
of  age,  although  pnpils  may  be  admitted  up  to  20  years  of  age  if  they  can  pass  an 
examination  in  the  nonmilitary  sciences  which  form  a  part  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  college  course.  He  must  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in  some  public 
school  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  Spanisli,  and  first-year  studies  in  French,  and  must  not 
have  been  expelled  from  any  school  or  college  for  misconduct  or  incompetency.  He 
must  have  been  vaccinated,  and  has  to  undergo  a  rigid  medical  examination  and 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  college  of  his  physical  fitness  for 
a  military  career. 

The  applicant  for  entrance  must  address  his  application,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  in  the  month  of  October  or  November  of  each  year,  giving  his 
name,  age,  and  place  of  birth,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  by  his  father  or  guar- 
dian certifying  that  he  agrees  to  his  son  or  ward  entering  the  army,  a  copy  of  his 
baptismal  register,  and  a  certificate  from  a  school  or  college  of  his  conduct,  diligence, 
and  proficiency  in  his  studies. 

Sons  of  soldiers  are  admitted  as  pupils  from  15  years  of  age,  who  must  send  with 
their  application,  in  addition  to  the  documents  required  from  other  applicants,  a 
certificate  stating  their  father's  rank  in  the  army. 

It  is  understood  that  from  the  day  they  enter  the  college  they  are  members  of  the 
army  and  are  at  all  times  liable,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  their  studies,  to 
be  called  upon  by  the  Government  for  active  service  as  officers  in  the  army.  Cadets 
are  under  obligation  to  serve  as  officers  in  the  army  for  at  least  three  years  after 
graduation,  and  those  who  are  promoted  to  the  faculty  must  serve  at  least  five  years; 
those  who  are  intended  for  the  navy  pass  into  the  naval  school  on  completing  their 
course  at  the  college. 

The  pnpils  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  are  furnished 
with  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  free  of  charge. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  various  arms  of  the  service  are  the  following : 

For  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry, — First  year :  Infantry  tactics  and  drill  in  same. 
Military  regulations  for  first  year,  from  duty  of  the  soldier  to  aid-de-camp,  includ- 
ing general  orders,  military  and  general  honors  and  salutes ;  geometry,  trigonometry, 
French,  landscape  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  swimming. 

Second  year :  Cavalry  tactics  and  drill,  and  service  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary regnlatiouH  for  second  year,  including  the  whole  of  the  third  government  treatise 
and  doonmeots,  theoretical  and  practical  military  topography,  making  military  jour- 
neys and  reconnaissances,  and  study  of  charts,  geography  (particularly  of  Mexico), 
topographical  drawing,  and  military  accounts. 

Third  year:  Military  regulations  third  year,  including  the  whole  of  the  third 
treatise,  comprising  the  service  of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  field,  military  legislation 
and  laws  of  war,  field  fortification  and  encamping,  history  (especially  that  of  Mexico), 
fencing  and  pistol  practice,  military  hygiene,  and  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

For  artillery  officers,— Tint  year:  Infantry  tactics  and  drill.  Military  regulations 
for  first  year,  from  duty  of  the  soldier  to  aid-de-camp,  including  general  orders,  mili- 
tary and  funeral  honors,  geometry,  trigonometry,  French,  landscape  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, and  swimming. 

Second  year:  Cavalry  tactics  and  drill,  and  service  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary regulations  for  second  year,  including  the  whole  of  third  treatise  and  documents. 
English  first  year,  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  analytic  geometry,  integral 
calculus,  first-year  water-color  and  geometrical  drawing.  r^^^r^T^ 
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Third  year :  Field  fortification  and  encamping.  Military  regulations  for  third  year, 
including  the  whole  of  the  fourth  treatise,  comprising  service  of  troops  of  all  anus 
in  the  field ;  higher  algebra  and  second  year  of  analytic  geometry,  integral  calcnlut, 
history  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  linear  drawing,  English  second  year. 

Fourth  year :  Permanent  fortifi.cation  and  military  hridges,.  military  legislation  and 
laws  of  war,  analytic  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  Engtiah  third  year,  mechani- 
cal drawing  first  year. 

Fifth  year:  Military  hygiene  and  veterinary  medicine,  applied  meohanica,  physics, 
mechanical  drawing  second  year,  military  accounts,  stereotomy. 

Sixth  year :  First  year  of  artillery,  fencing,  and  pistol  practice.  First  year  in  chem- 
istry, mechanical  theory  of  building,  study  of  building  materials  and  practical  build- 
ing, topographical  drawing  first  year. 

Seventh  year :  Topography  and  hydrography,  second  year  of  artillery,  fencing,  and 
pistol  practice,  logic,  and  constitutional  law. 

For  engineer  officers. — First  year:  Infantry  tactics  and  drill,  military  regulations 
from  duty  of  soldier  to  aid-de-camp,  including  general  orders,  military  and  funeral 
honors,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  French^  landscape  drawing,  gymnastics,  and 
swimming. 

Second  year :  Cavalry  tactics  and  drill,  and  8M*vice  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary regulations,  the  whole  of  third  treatise  and  documents,  analytic  geometry  and 
integral  calculus  first  year,  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico).  English  first 
year,  water-color  and  geometrical  drawing. 

Third  year :  Field  fortification  and  encamping.  Military  regulations  for  third  year, 
the  whole  of  third  treatise,  comprising  service  of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  field,  higher 
algebra,  and  third  year  of  analytic  geometry  and  integral  calculus,  English  seccmd 
year,  history  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  linear  drawing. 

Fourth  year:  Permanent  fortification  and  military  hridges,  military  legislation 
and  laws  of  war,  analytic  mechanics,  physics,  English  third  year,  military  hygiene 
and  veterinary  surgery. 

Fifth  year:  Military  accounts,  fencing,  and  pistol  practice,  descriptive  geometry, 
perspective  and  shading,  spherical  trigonometry,  cosmography  and  theory  of  errors, 
topographical  drawing. 

Sixth  year:  Artillery,  fencing,  and  pistol  practice,  topographical  drawing  second 
year,  general  topography,  natural  history,  strategy  and  grand  tactics. 

Seventh  year?  Surveying  and  astronomy,  including  the  theory  of  eclipses,  logic, 
elements  of  constitutional  law,  geographical  drawing  and  cartography. 

The  navy  of  Mexico  being  so  smalt,  there  is  no  naval  college,  but  the  cadets  are 
required  to  undertake  the  following  course  of  studies  for  midshipmen  of  the  national 
navy : 

First  year:  Infantry  taeties  and  drill.  Military  regulations  from  duties  of  soldier 
to  those  of  aid-de-camp,  including  general  orders,  military  ond  funeral  honors, 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  French,  landscape  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  swimming. 

Second  year:  Field  fortification,  analytic  geometry  and  integral  calculus,  geog- 
raphy (especially  that  of  Mexico),  English  first  year,  linear  and  water-color  drawing, 
military  legislation,  and  laws  of  war. 

Tliird  year:  Fencing  and  pistol  practice,  analytic  mechanics,  cosmography, 
history  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  English  second  year,  military  hygiene,  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Fourth  year:  Theoretrical  and  practical  military  topography,  making  military 
journeys  and  study  of  charts,  navigation,  dead  reckoning,  nairtical  terms  and  tae- 
ties, fencing  and  pistol  practice,  physics,  English  third  year,  logic,  constitutional 
law,  topographical  drawing. 

After  the  completion  of  this  course,  the  naval  cadets  are  transferred  to  one  of  the 
navy-yards  on  tlio  coast,  where  naval  schools  are  established,  for  technical  instme^ 
tion  and  practical  seamanship. 
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Annnal  enc^mpmenta  of  tlio  cadets  aro  formed  from  the  15tli  to  tho  30tli  of  Novem- 
ber each  year,  at  distances  not  more  than  8  leagues  from  tho  capital^  to  which  the 
cadets  make  tho  march  on  foot,  accompanied  hy  regular  troops.  During  this 
encampment  the  cadets  are  instrncted  in  artillery  and  rifle  practice,  construction  of 
fortifications  and  entrenchments,  and  field  service  in  general. 

Tho  annual  examinations  commence  on  October  1  and  end  November  12.  The 
prizes,  diplomas,  etc.,  are  distributed  by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  during  the 
first  week  in  December  of  each  year. 

The  Mexican  army  is  an  important  feature  in  tho  educational  system  of  tho  coun- 
try. Tho  Government  has  always  fostered  tho  education  of  its  soldiers  by  every 
possible  means.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  strictly  military  subjects,  every  soldier 
who  is  illiterate  is  taught  reading,  writing,  and  tho  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  so 
that,  however  ignorant  a  recruit  may  bo  when  he  leaves  his  native  place,  he  returns 
to  it  after  his  five  years'  service  with  a  good  elementary  edncation,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  more  useful  citizen.  When  it  is  considered  that  tho  Mexican  army  consists 
of  about  30,000  men,  the  groat  bulk  of  whom  are  renewed  every  five  years,  it  will  bo 
readily  understood  what  an  important  part  it  performs  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School,  for  training  male  teachers  of  tho  City  of  Mexico,  was  founded 
by  decree  of  tho  Government  in  December,  1885.  It  is  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  tho  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction. 

Tho  course  required  for  the  degree  of  professor  of  primary  instruction  extends 
over  four  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Advanced  reading,  recitations 
and  exercises  from  memory,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  rudiments  of  mechan- 
ics, cosmography,  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  history  of  Mexico,  rudi- 
ments of  physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry,  agriculture  and  natural  industries, 
natural  history  and  physiology,  pedagogics,  logic,  scholastic  organization  and 
discipline  and  history  of  pedagogism,  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  French, 
English,  general  history,  rudiments  of  medicine  and  domestic  and  scholastic  hygiene, 
rudiments  of  constitutional  law  and  political  economy,  caligraphy  and  drawing, 
gymnastics,  choral  singing,  military  drill,  observation  of  methods  of  teaching  com- 
bined with  actual  practice.  To  afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  practice,  two 
schools  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Male  Normal  School,  ono  for 
small  children  of  from  5  to  7  years  of  age  and  the  other  for  pupils  of  from  7  to  14 
years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  for  the  younger  children  is  for 
three  years,  and  includes  kindergarten  instruction,  objective  calculation  not  exceed- 
ing the  number  ten,  rudimentary  ideas  in  relation  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
cultivation  of  language,  ideas  of  Mexican  and  universal  history,  and  of  moral  and 
civic  education,  gardening,  care  of  domestic  animals,  and  gymnastic  games.  The 
course  in  tho  school  for  older  pupils  covers  six  years,  and  includes  tho  following 
studies:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Spanish  grammar,  geography,  history  (par- 
ticularly that  of  Mexico),  rudiments  of  natural  sciences,  civic  instruction,  drawing, 
French  and  English  languages,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  and  choral  singing. 

Tho  stndonts  of  the  normal  school  are  required  to  teach  in  all  tho  grades  of  these 
schools,  commencing  with  the  first  year  in  the  junior  school  and  gradually  ascending 
to  the  highest  grade  in  the  senior  school,  for  the  purpose  of  practice,  and  to  obtain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  jirofessiou. 

The  students  who  are  trained  in  the  normal  school  must  promise  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  federal  district  or  territories  for  at  least  three  years 
after  their  graduation. 

Scholarships  have  been  established  carrying  an  annual  salary  as  rewards  for  talent 
and  superior  application. 

The  Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers  was  established  in  June,  1888,  in  place  of 
the  National  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  which  was  consolidated  with  it. 
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The  coorse  of  instraction  extends  over  five  years,  and  embraoes  the  following 
sabjects :  Arithmetic  and  algebra,  ealigraphy,  geometry,  cosmography  and  geogra- 
phy (especially  that  of  Mexico),  physics  and  rudiments  of  medicine  and  chemistry, 
history  (especially  of  Mexico),  domestic  economy  and  duties  of  women,  natnral  his- 
tory, ideas  of  political  economy  and  constitutional  provisions,  theoretical  hygiene, 
pedagogics,  rudiments  of  general  and  descriptive  physiology,  logic,  scholastic  organ- 
ization and  discipline,  and  history  of  i>edagogi8m,  Spanish,  French,  and  English 
languages,  needlework,  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  following  branches 
are  also  taught  to  those  students  who  desire  instruction  in  them:  Bookkeeping, 
drawing  from  nature,  horticulture  and  gardening,  Italian,  piano,  cooking,  aquarelle 
painting,  taxidermy,  and  botany. 

Two  schools  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  female  normal  school 
to  afford  the  students  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  t«*ach- 
ing;  one  is  for  boys  and  girls  of  from  4  to  6  years  of  age  and  the  other  for  girls  of 
from  6  to  14  years.  The  course  for  the  younger  children  covers  three  years  and 
comprises  the  same  studies  as  those  taught  in  the  junior  school  connected  with  the 
male  normal  school.  In  the  school  for  older  girls  the  course  covers  six  years,  and 
includes  the  following  studies :  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  algebra, 
geometry,  Spanish  grammar,  geography,  history,  lessons  on  morals  and  civics,  draw- 
ing, French,  English,  needlework,  such  knowledge  of  mechanics  as  may  be  useful 
to  females,  gymnastics,  aud  choral  singing. 

Similar  rules  for  scholarships  and  prizes  exist  as  in  the  normal  school  for  male 
teachers. 

There  is  also  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  national  preparatory  school,  in  which  all 
the  preliminary  branches  of  education  are  taught,  to  fit  the  pupils  for  entrance  to  the 
colleges  for  higher  education. 

NATIONAL   SCHOOL  OF   ARTS   AND   TRADES  FOR  MEN. 

This  iustitution  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  manual  and 
industrial  training  and  a  higher  education  for  mechanics  and  the  working  classes 
in  general. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission,  the  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  13  years  of  age 
and  have  finished  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  subjects  studied  in  the  classes  are:  Spanish  grammar,  geography  of  Mexico, 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  model  and  ornamental  draw- 
ing, linear  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood  carving,  physics  and  mechanics,  chemis- 
try in  general  and  as  applied  to  the  arts,  French,  English,  music,  and  gymnastics. 
There  is  also  a  class  for  constitutional  law  and  political  economy.  The  workshops 
attached  to  the  school  are  blacksmith  and  locksmith,  carpentry  and  cabinetmakiug, 
turners'  shop  for  solids  and  hollow  work,  machinists*,  pottery,  stonecutters',  gal- 
vanizing works,  and  a  foundry.  Photography,  typography,  and  lithography  are  also 
taught. 

In  March,  1842,  the  practical  school  for  machinists  was  transferred  from  the 
National  College  of  Engineers  to  this  institution. 

The  studies  comprised  in  the  course  are :  Arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  elements  of  physios  and  mechanics,  practical  knowledge  of  the 
materials  and  tools  used  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  assembling  and  taking 
apart  machines,  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  steam  engines,  especially  of 
new  or  improved  locomotives,  practical  working  and  management  of  steam  engines 
and  locomotives,  laws  aud  regulations  relating  to  running  railroad  trains,  linear  and 
mechanical  drawing,  rudiments  of  French  and  English,  practice  and  overseeing  of 
railway  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  industrial  establishments.  Fifty  fellowshiiis 
have  been  created  for  pupils  of  this  institution,  of  which  each  state  of  the  Republie 
has  a  right  to  one.  Successful  pupils  are  also  rewarded  by  promotion  to  positions  as 
directors  aud  assistants  in  the  various  workshops. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES  FOR  WOMKN. 

This  institntion  was  foanded  by  President  Juarez  in  November,  1871,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  social  condition  of  working  women  and  aflfording  them  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  artistic  and  technical  instruction  in  a  sufficient  measure  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  remunerative  employment  in  commerce  or  industrial  business. 

The  instruction  is  general  and  technical,  the  former  consisting  of  Spanish,  English, 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  writing,  drawing,  and  ideas  of  science  and  civics.  The 
latter  embraces  painting,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  bookbinding,  printing,  music, 
making  artiticial  flowers,  lace  making,  manufacture  of  picture  frames,  tapestry, 
cords  and  fringes  for  decorative  purposes,  upholstery,  and  gilding. 

There  is  a  store  in  the  school  where  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution.  The  Government  provides  the  pupils  with  comfortable  rooms  and 
two  good  menls  a  day,  and  furnishes  clothing  for  many  who  are  too  poor  to  provide 
themselves  with  appropriate  garments.  In  order  to  obtain  admission,  the  applicant 
must  l>e  not  less  than  13  years  of  age  nor  more  than  25,  and  if  a  minor  must  be  pre- 
sented by  her  parent  or  guardian.  She  must  have  been  vaccinated  and  be  free  from 
contagious  disease,  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  prove  her  good  moral  character  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
director. 

A  neatly  printed  newspaper,  called  La  Mujer  (woman),  is  conducted  and  published 
by  the  pupils. 

The  average  nnmber  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  from  400  to  500. 

Beneficent,  Industrlal,  and  Correctional  Schools. 

NATIONAL  school  FOR  THE   BUND. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1870  by  private  charity,  but  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Government  in  the  following  year.  Poor  blind  children  of  both  sexes  from  8  to 
16  years  of  age  are  admitted  and  supported  without  payment  of  any  fee.  On  enter- 
ing the  school  a  photograph  is  taken  of  each  pupil,  which  is  pasted  in  a  large  book. 
By  its  side  is  written  a  full  description,  with  age,  date  and  place  of  birth,  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  clothing. 

Outdoor  pupils  may  attend  the  classes  and  lectures  without  payment.  The  blind 
children  of  parents  who  are  able  to  i>ay  a  small  monthly  sum  for  tuition  are  also 
admitted,  and  the  fees  thus  received  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  geometry,  history  of  Mexico,  English,  French,  gymnastics,  singing,  and 
harmony.  Musical  instruction  is  a  leading  feature,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
includes  the  piano,  clarionet,  mandolin,  flageolet,  hautboy,  harp,  violin,  concertina, 
and  other  stringed  and  brass  instruments. 

The  trades  taught  are  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  typography,  carpentry, 
lactt  making,  brush  making,  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  ])asteboard  boxes,  and  mats, 
weaving,  needle  and  crochet  work,  and  knitting. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  teachers  are  emplqyed  at  salaries  of  from  $20  to  $70  per 
month. 

SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

A  school  for  deaf  mutes  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  but  was  nationalized  in  November,  1867.  To  enter  the  school,  the 
applicant  must  be  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  12  years  of  age,  must  have  been 
vaccinated  and  be  in  good  health,  and  is  admitted  on  probation,  subject  to  an  intel- 
lectual trial,  for  a  period  of  one  month,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  is  either 
admitted  or  rejected.  Only  the  older  pupils  use  the  manual  signs,  as  the  most 
modem  methods  are  now  in  use,  the  oral  system  having  been  introduced,  and  is 
taught  by  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  most  celebrated  European  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  ^  I 
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The  subjects  taught  comprise  reading;  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
bookkeeping,  horticnlturc,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  trades  are  lithography, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  artificial  flowers,  millinery,  and 
dressmaking.  On  leaving  the  institution  the  pupils  receive  a  gratuity  ftom  the 
amount  of  their  earnings  to  enable  them  to  commence  business  in  the  trade  they 
have  learned. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  ORPHAN   BOYS. 

Tliis  school  was  founded  in  1877  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment. Boys  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  who  are  destitute  are  received,  provided  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  may  remain  until  they  attain  their  eighteenth  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission,  it  is  necessary  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
director  by  the  person  having  charge  of  the  boy,  stating  that  he  is  an  orphan  and 
has  no  inheritance,  or,  if  his  father  and  mother  are  living,  that  the  father  is  crippled 
or  otherwise  unable  to  work,  and  that  both  parents  are  too  poor  to  bestow  proper 
care  upon  him ;  that  he  has  been  vaccinated  and  is  free  from  contagious  disease,  and 
that  some  person  known  to  the  director  shall  guarantee  the  safe-keeping  of  tho 
clothes  8upi>lied  to  the  pupil. 

The  instruction  in  this  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  elementary  and  second- 
ary. Tho  elementary  course  includes  reatling,  writing,  orthography,  elements  of 
Spanish  grammar,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  common  fractions  and  decimals, 
teaching  morality  and  politeness,  rudiments  of  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics. 
The  higher  course  consists  of  reading  in  prose  and  verse,  writing,  Spanish  grammar, 
advanced  arithmetic,  the  metric  system,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history 
(especially  that  of  Mexico),  instruction  as  to  the  constitution  and  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republic  and  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen,  hygiene,  music,  and 
gymnastics.  The  trades  taught  are  li  thography,  typography,  bookbinding,  weaving, 
carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  working  in  tin.  Tho  managers  of  the  shops 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  exact  from  any  pupil  more  work  than  is  suited  to  his  age 
and  strength. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  the  pupils  are  given  elementary 
instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  and 
French  and  English  languages. 

The  institution  has  between  300  and  400  bods  and  is  admirably  managed,  the 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements  being  especially  good,  while  tho 
workshops  are  fitted  with  the  best  of  modern  machinery  and  appliances  and  are  in 
every  way  adapted  for  their  uses. 

LA  PAZ   COLLEGE. 

Thi.s  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen, 
and  was  founded  in  the  year  1734  as  a  house  of  refuge  and  school  for  poor  girls  and 
a  shelter  for  poor  and  invalid  Spanish  widows.  During  the  colonial  period  it  was 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  was  governed  by  the  rector 
and  congregation  of  Aranzazu.  This  confraternity  was  suppressed,  together  with 
all  similar  religious  organizations,  by  the  law  passed  in  June,  1879,  and  the  manage- 
meiit  of  the  college  and  its  property  was  assumed  by  the  National  Government.  In 
reorganizing  the  institution  the  Government  has  preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
rules  and  arrangements  established  by  the  founders. 

The  school  is  admirably  conducted  and  is  divided  into  departments  for  boarders 
and  day  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  six  years  and  includes 
the  following  subjects:  Reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar;  origin,  history,  and 
growth  of  the  Spanish  language ;  arithmetic,  metric  system,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  geography,  history,  physics,  pedagogy,  general  literature,  teleg- 
raphy, hygiene,  English,  French,  music;  drawing,  linear  and  ornamental  and  ttom 
nature ;  sewing  and  embroidery. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  ^  t 
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COBRECTIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  A2fD  PROFESSIONS. 

This  reformatory  school  was  established  in  the  year  1881  in  the  edifice  formerly 
occnpied  by  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  intended  for 
the  education  and  reformation  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  who  may  be  committed 
to  its  custody  by  sentence  of  the  police  and  criminal  courts  or  by  parents  or  guard- 
ians  who  find  them  to  be  incorrigible. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  correct  and  eradicate  evil  tendencies  and  the  eflfoct 
of  vicious  association  and  to  teach  habits  of  order  and  industry  and  such  useful 
trades  as  may  enable  the  pupils  to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  when 
they  leave  the  institution. 

It  is  organized  on  a  military  basis,  the  scholars  forming  a  corps  known  as  the 
"  Industrial  battalion,"  in  which  strict  military  discipline  is  maintained.  Good- 
conduct  badges  are  given  to  such  of  the  scholars  as  distinguish  themselves  by  good 
behavior  and  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  and  discipline.  The  most  deserving 
are  promoted  to  the  grade  of  corporal,  sergeant,  and  captain. 

The  literary  instruction  is  limited  to  two  hours  daily  and  consists  of  primary  and 
secondary  studies  fully  equal  in  character  to  the  national  public  schools.  The  trades 
taught  are  the  machinist's,  iron  working,  brass  working,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and 
tailoring.  The  workshops  are  fully  equipped  with  the  most  improved  modern 
machinery  and  appliances  and  are  under  the  direction  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
workmen. 

The  foregoing  colleges  and  secondary  schools  are  all  situated  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
They  have  been  described  and  the  several  courses  of  instruction  particularized,  as 
they  are  fair  exponents  of  the  assiduous  care  which  the  Government  is  giving  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  not  only  in  the  elementary  and  industrial  branches,  but  also 
in  furnishing  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  to  fit  the  scholars  for  professional  and 
scientific  pursuits.  They  are  also  the  models  upon  which  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  are  formed  which  exist  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  Republic.  Many 
of  these  are  institutions  of  high  character,  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  best  and  most 
advanced  at  the  capital.  For  instance,  the  Institute  Literario,  of  Toluca,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  among  the  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  Republic,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation 
have  been  educated  there.  Each  municipality  of  the  State  has  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  student,  who  must  pass  successfully  a  rigid  examination  in  preparatory 
studies.  The  institution  possesses  a  fine  library  and  a  museum  of  national  history 
and  is  provided  with  every  appliance  for  the  study  of  physiology,  physical  sciences, 
history,  chemistry,  music,  and  drawing.  The  students  have  a  gymnasium,  warm  and 
cold  baths,  and  comfortable  domitories;  for  all  these  advantages  the  price  of  board, 
lodging,  and  tuition  is  only  $16,  Mexican  currency,  per  month.  Morelia,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Michoacan,  has  schoolsandcoUeges  with  modern  equipments  that  would 
reflect  credit  on  any  country.  The  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  the  patriot 
Hidalgo  was  at  one  time  regent,  was  founded  in  the  year  1540.  It  has  now  been 
thoroughly  modernized  in  its  methods  and  Is  largely  patronized.  Oaxaca,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  has  a  famous  college,  at  which  President  Diaz,  Romero, 
Juarez,  and  Mariscal  were  educated,  as  well  as  many  other  Mexicans  who  have 
achieved  extended  reputation  and  fame.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  500  stu- 
dents, for  whose  use  there  is  an  excellent  library  of  14,000  volumes.  Guadalajara, 
Guanajuato,  Puebla,  and  Merida  are  well  supplied  with  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation ;  in  fact,  the  list  might  be  extended  to  include  almost  every  city  and  town  of 
importance  in  the  Republic. 

LIBRARIES. 

Soon  after  independenee  had  been  won  the  statesmen  of  Mexico,  in  their  early 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people,  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  library,  and  decrees  for  that  purpose  were  issued  m4833  and  1846, 
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but  iiitornal  revulutioiis  and  foreign  invasions  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design.  On  the  reestablisbment  of  the  Republic,  after  the  fall  of  Maximilian,  the 
times  seemed  moTv  propitious,  and  a  decree  was  issued  in  November,  1867,  ordering 
tbe  formation  of  the  library,  and  the  old  church  of  San  Augustin  was  assigned  for 
its  use.  By  tbe  suppression  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  colleges  and  other  institutioDS 
many  books  and  documents  fell  into  possession  of  the  Government.  These  were  given 
to  tbe  library  to  form  tbe  nucleus  of  a  national  collection,  as  many  of  them  contained 
matter  of  great  interest  to  tbe  historian  and  scholar.  The  changes  necessary  to 
adapt  the  building  to  its  new  purpose  have  been  made,  and  its  appearance  has  been 
secularized  as  much  aH  possible,  both  externally  and  internally.  This  work  has  not 
only  cost  the  Govemmeut  large  sums  of  money,  bnt  consumed  years  of  time,  and  il 
was  not  until  April,  1884,  that  the  establishment  was  formally  opened  to  the  public 
This  library  now  has  on  its  shelves  about  170,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many 
which  are  rare  and  curious.  There  are  also  other  libraries  in  tbe  metropolis  in  con- 
nection with  tho  Government  departments,  schools,  and  colleges,  the  combined 
contents  of  which  will  probably  bring  tbe  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
city  to  about  250,000  volumes.  Most  of  tbe  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  Repnblie 
have  public  libraries,  many  of  which  contain  very  creditable  collections  of  books. 

MUSErMS. 

Museums  are  established  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Republic,  many  of  them 
being  well  snstaincd  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  States,  and  contain  very  valuable 
collections,  which  are  being  constantly  increased.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  museum  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1786,  but  without  any  permanent 
result.  The  effort  was  renewed  A'om  time  to  time,  particularly  after  the  country 
became  independent,  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  national  museum  could  be  said  to  exist.  In  that  year  it  was  properly 
organized,  a  competent  director  appointed,  and  the  sum  of  $500  per  month  appropri- 
ated for  its  maintenance.  Under  efficient  management  it  has  now  become  an  insti- 
tution which  is  creditable  to  the  Government.  It  occupies  very  spacious  apartments 
in  tbe  building  formerly  used  by  the  mint,  which  is  a  part  of  the  national  palace. 
It  is  divided  into  three  departments — archaeology  and  history,  natural  history,  and 
tbe  library.  The  sum  of  $12,000  is  now  annually  appropriated  for  the  purchase  and 
preservation  of  specimens  and  for  materials  and  repairs  to  the  edifice. 

The  staff  of  employees  consists  of  a  professor  of  archaeology  and  history,  which 
office  is  usually  filled  by  the  director ;  a  professor  of  zoology  and  botany,  an  assistant 
zoologist,  a  librarian,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  draftsman,  photographer,  and 
taxidermist. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND  LITERARY  SOCISTUCS. 

The  principal  cities,  such  as  Toluca,  Morelia,  Guadalajara,  Gnanajnato,  Pnebla, 
Merida,  and  many  others,  have  their  literary  and  soientifio  associations,  and  there 
are  at  least  twenty  such  societies  within  the  federal  district.  Of  these,  that  named 
£1  Liceo  Hidalgo  ranks  the  highest,  and  is  in  fact  intended  as  a  national  institute. 
It  was  established  in  1849,  and  for  some  years  had  a  rather  precarious  existence,  but 
since  the  reestablishment  of  the  Republic  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  membership  and 
Influence.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is  the  encouragement  and  developmoit  of 
native  talent. 

The  material  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  within  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  marvelous,  particularly  since  railroads  have  been  so  largely  extended,  inspir- 
ing more  progressive  methods,  stirring  the  sluggish  current  of  life,  and  spreading 
enlightenment  among  the  people. 

Mexico  has  seen  many  revolutions,  but  none  of  such  momentous  importance  to  the 
nation  as  that  which  commenced  with  the  new  era  when  President  Juarez  reestab- 
lished republican  rule,  separated  church  and  state,  and  inangnrated  a  most  impor- 
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tant  forward  laovement  in  the  educational  jiolioy  of  the  Goyemment.  This  enlight- 
ened system  has  been  nobly  carried  out  by  his  successors  and  their  constitutional 
advisers,  and  is  now  beginning  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Tliis  is  a  revolution 
that  can  not  go  backward.  It  creates  its  own  momentum,  increases  as  it  moves,  and 
18  exerting  a  most  important  Influence  on  the  national  life  and  progress.  Great  as 
this  influenoo  has  been  on  the  community,  its  effect  upon  the  women  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy.  Under  the  old  Spanish  rule  their  intellectual  status 
was  deplorable.  Among  the  lower  classes  there  was  little  or  no  effort  made  to  edu- 
cate them;  they  were  mere  drudges,  without  any  prospect  or  aim  beyond  a  life  of 
hopeless  toil.  In  the  higher  classes,  beyond  a  few  showy  accomplishments,  they 
grew  up  mere  children  in  intelligence  or  knowledge.  Now  no  one  can  study  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  Mexico  without  noting  how  eagerly  the  women  strive  to  par- 
take in  it.  This  spirit  is  shown  by  the  pressure  for  admission  to  the  National  Normal 
School,  for  female  teachers,  which  is  doing  such  splendid  work  in  preparing  a  culti- 
vated and  trained  womanhood  for  positions  of  influence  in  public  education.  The 
applications  for  admission  have  been  so  numerous  that  on  several  occasions  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  close  the  books  and  receive  no  more  candidates,  as  they 
were  too  nnmcrous  for  the  capacity  of  the  schools.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  larger 
cities  that  the  efl'ect  of  odacation  upon  women  first  manifests  itself.  In  every  class, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  range  of  accomplishments  and  knowledge  is  being 
extended,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  women  both  intellectually  and  morally.  The 
result  is  shown  more  and  more  every  day  in  the  entry  of  women  into  the  various 
departmeuts  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  life.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
young  lady  of  the  City  of  Mexico  graduated  in  dentistry  and  became  an  assistant  to 
her  father — a  most  surprising  revelation  to  those  who  have  known  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  female  life  in  Mexico.  No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  forward 
movement  of  education  in  Mexico  than  in  the  following  extract  from  the  message  of 
President  Diaz  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  April  1,  1895: 

**  Public  instruction  still  receives  the  special  and  well-merited  attention  of  the 
executive.  Statistical  information  of  the  scholastic  year  last  past  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  matriculated  and  approved — not  only  in  the 
national  schools,  but  also  in  the  municipal  and  private  schools  which  have  accepted 
the  offlcial  programme  or  curriculum.  From  these  figures  may  be  obtained  a  most 
pleasiug  prophecy,  and  one  that  is  welcome  to  all  good  wishers  of  the  Republic — that 
education  is  largely  in  demand,  and  that  the  precepts  of  the  laws  relative  thereto 
are  voluntarily  and  patriotically  complied  with.  The  normal  schools,  especially 
those  of  lady  teachers,  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  books  and  receive  no  more 
ap{>licants  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  their  accommodations.  The  executive  is 
anxiously  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  give  wider  scope  to  these  schools.  The  Female 
Norma]  College  established  during  the  month  of  February  a  meteorological  observa- 
tory ;  while  in  the  Male  Normal  College,  in  celebration  of  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  were  inaugurated  shops  for  handwork,  as  also  a  new  and  well-adapted 
audience  room. 

"An  order  has  been  sent  for  Instruments  and  mechanical  devices  needed  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  industries  for  men,  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  industrial  college 
for  women,  must  exercise  beneficial  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  so  worthy  of  protection  and  aid. 

''The  school  of  agriculture  is  receiving  new  pupils,  furnished  through  the  auspices 
of  the  various  states  of  the  Federation.  There  has  been  reestablished  therein  a 
course  of  veterinary  surgery,  the  Government  being  enabled  to  remove  the  difficulties 
by  reason  whereof  this  course  had  been  closed,  and  thus  provision  is  made  for  a  system 
of  education  which  promises  to  be  useful  and  well  paying. 

''In  order  to  impart  an  eminently  practical  character  to  the  provisional  examina- 
tion conducted  in  the  school  of  engineers,  the  necessary  provisions  have  been 
ailopted,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  various  corrioula  in  the  school. 
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"  The  executive,  being  determined  to  omit  no  effort  nor  any  exi>eiiBe  wliich  migkt 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  to  the  advantage  of  its  studious  youth,  has 
created  an  anatomia-pathological  museum,  with  the  douhle  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
new  and  efficient  element  of  instruction  to  the  school  of  medicine  and  also  for  the 
puri>o8e  of  appreciating  worthily  the  scientific  labors  which  are  to  be  presented  to 
tho  second  Pan-American  Congress  when  it  meets  in  this  capital  in  1896." 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  obtainable  there  were  in  the  Republic  about 
8,000  public  schools  for  primary  education,  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  about 
500,000,  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Government  for  educational  purposes 
about  $3,500,000  per  annum.  In  the  Federal  District  there  were  62  private  free  schools, 
195  private  schools  in  which  the  pupils  paid  for  their  education,  and  113  public 
schools  for  primary  education.  In  the  private  schools  there  were  10,355  pupils,  and 
in  the  public  schools  21,159  pupils  were  enrolled. 

GUATEMALA. 

From  the  year  1521,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spanish  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pedro  de  AJvarado,  until  1821  Guatemala  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  America.  In  September,  1821,  its  independence  was  proclaimed;  then 
followed  the  attempt  of  Mexico  to  annex  Central  America  to  the  ephemeral  empire 
of  Iturbido,  and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Central  American  Roi)ublic  was  estab- 
lished. Party  rivalry  and  tho  jealousies  of  ambitious  leaders  caused  the  dissolution 
of  the  federation  in  1839,  and  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  resumed  their  autonomy  and  have  since  been  governed 
as  independent  Republics. 

From  the  date  of  its  separation  from  Spain  Guatemala  was  torn  with  internal 
strife,  and  when  at  peace  was  under  despotic  rule  inspired  by  the  old  conservative 
and  reactionary  party,  supported  by  the  aristocracy  and  clergy.  But  in  1871  the 
liberal  party,  which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  had  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence,  succeeded  in  shaking  off  tho  yoke  of  the  administration  that  had  so  long 
kept  tho  country  in  inaction  and  ignor.auce.  Tho  liberating  army  had  within  its 
ranks  a  young  man  of  high  intelligence  and  iudomitablo  energy,  J.  Rufino  Barrios, 
who  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  March,  1873.  He  was  tho  Juarez  of 
Guatemala,  and  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration  the  country  started  on  a  new 
career  of  reform  and  progress.  Every  branch  of  tho  public  service  received  his 
attention.  The  church,  which  had  previously  overshadowed  the  state,  was  finally 
separated  from  it.  No  priest  nor  minister  of  any  sect  was  permitted  thenceforth 
to  control  institutions  of  public  instruction,  and  education  was  made  public,  free, 
and  obligatory.  Before  his  time  a  few  parochial  schools  under  the  tutelage  of  tho 
priesthood  were  the  only  provision  for  public  instruction.  He  conferred  upon  th© 
country  an  admirable  public  school  system,  devoted  exclusively  to  secular  education. 
Public  instruction  has  ever  since  been  x)laced  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  social  standing ;  and  not  only  is  tuition  free,  but  text-books  are 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

Professional  education,  which  in  the  United  States  is  not  considered  to  be  a  part 
of  the  system  of  free  public  instruction,  is  in  Guatemala,  as  in  Mexico,  undertaken 
by  the  Government.  The  result  of  this  enlightened  policy  is  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  essentially  liberal  and  enlightened  in  ideas  and  is  displaying  the  benefits  of 
education,  the  masses  are  gradually  becoming  elevated  to  a  higher  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  every  insignificant  Indian  village  boasts  of  at  least  one  primary  school. 

Tho  indigenous  race  forms  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population.  In  general 
the  natives  are  honest,  laborious,  gentle,  and  docile ;  they  accept  readily  the  benefits 
of  civilization,  and  rapidly  improve  under  tho  influence  of  education. 

There  are  at  present  between  1,300  and  1,400  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  the 
Republic,  of  which  less  than  50  are  private  schools.  There  are  also  15  kindergartens. 
Tho  course  of  instruction  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tho  Mexican  elementary  schools; 
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but  iu  the  primary  scliools  of  Guatemala  tlio  theory  and  science  of  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches  forms  a  part  of  tho  regular  course  of  iustruction.  For  this  purpose  a 
text-book  has  been  prepared  by  Seiior  J.  M.  Garcia  Sulas,  a  professor  of  ijrimary  edu- 
cation, which  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  tho  pupils  a  theoretical  kno-wl- 
edgo  of  agriculture,  particularly  in  relation  to  those  productions  best  adapted  to  tho 
soil  and  climate  of  tho  country.  It  also  includes  a  short  treatise  on  animal  industry 
and  on  tho  method  of  keeping  farm  accounts.  For  a  country  so  largely  agricultural 
tbis  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  tho  usual  course  of  primary  education,  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts,  wbere,  as  a  rule,  tho  larger  portion  of  the  schobirs  never  get 
beyond  aucb  education  as  is  aiforded  in  tho  primary  schools.  In  fact,  tho  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Guatemala  is  admirably  suited  to  tho  country  and  the  people. 

In  addition  to  tho  primary  schools  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  there  arc  numerous 
night  schools  for  adnlta;  oven  the  prisons  are  not  neglected,  and  elementary  schools 
are  established  in  them,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  prisoner  on  regaining  his  freedom 
bas  received  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education. 

6ECONDAKY  AXD   COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

While  the  Government  has  devoted  great  attention  to  tho  development  of  public 
primary  education,  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in  tho  direc- 
tion of  secondary,  technical,  collegiate,  and  professional  instruction.  The  city  of 
Guatemala  now  possesses  not  only  tho  largest  number  of  higher  edacational  institu- 
tions iu  Central  America,  but  tho  most  celebrated  and  best  appointed.  This  is  so 
generally  recognized  that  many  of  the  wealthy  families  of  the  other  Republics  send 
their  children  there  for  instmction,  instead  of  to  tho  United  States  or  Europe,  as  was 
formerly  an  almost  universal  custom. 

Tho  national  institute  for  secondary  education  is  one  of  tho  best  institutions  of  its 
kind  on  tho  continent.  More  than  500  students  from  all  parts  of  Central  America 
are  enrolled  on  its  register.  It  has  a  geological  museum,  a  cabinet  and  laboratory 
£or  tho  classes  in  physics  and  chemistry,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  numerous 
other  buildings. 

The  Helen  Female  Seminary,  which  occupies  an  old  convent  of  that  name,  is  a  high- 
class  institution  for  secondary  instruction.  It  has  an  excellent  faculty,  and  the 
pupils  receive  an  excellent  education. 

There  are  also  in  the  capital  13  schools  for  secondary  education,  7  of  which  are  for 
boys  and  6  for  girls.  There  aro  also  a  number  of  private  schools  and  colleges  for 
higher  education. 

Collegiate  and  professional  education  is  well  cared  for  in  the  National  University, 
the  Law  School,  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Engineerings 
and  tho  Polytechnic  School,  which  is  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  £colo 
Poly  technique  of  Paris.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  an  admirably  conducted 
institution,  directed  by  a  faculty  of  12  professors.  There  are  also  14  schools  of  music, 
which  aro  subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  people  of  Guatemala,  in  conmion  with 
those  of  tho  other  Central  American  Republics  and  Mexico,  are  great  lovers  of  music, 
and  show  great  aptitudo  in  learning  it.  These  institutions  have  therefore  produced 
remarkable  results.  For  the  students  of  the  western  part  of  tho  Republio  tho  Gov- 
enunent  has  provided  colleges  for  the  study  of  law,  engineering,  and  medicine  in 
tiie  city  of  Quezaltenango.  There  are  in  the  capital  two  schools  of  arts  and  trades, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women;  also  a  similar  school  in  the  city  of  Quezalte- 
nango. These  ore  supported  entirely  by  grants  from  the  national  treasury.  There 
is  also  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  for  men  in  the  city  of  Totonioapan,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  several  municipalities,  aided  by  a  monthly  subvention  of  $200  from  the 
National  Goremment. 

There  is  an  excellent  national  library  at  the  capital.  At  present  it  contains  only 
^twcen  30,000  and  40,000  volumes,  but  it  is  under  able  management  and  is  constantly 
being  improved  and  its  collectiou  of  books  enlarged.  ^^  . 
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SALVADOR. 

Salvador  ia  the  smallest  of  the  Central  Americau  Repablice,  having  an  area  of  only 
7,255  sqnare  miles.  Being  smaller  in  size,  more  compact,  and  more  densely  populated 
than  the  other  Central  American  countries,  it  has  been  easier  fur  the  Government  to 
extend  its  care  over  the  mental  improvement  and  material  progress  of  the  people. 
The  upper  classes  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America,  cither  of  pure  white 
blood  or  have  a  largo  admixture  of  it,  but  the  indigenous  race  still  composes  the 
majority  of  the  population.  They  are  naturally  docUe  and  tractable,  and  generally 
honest,  orderly,  and  industrious. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  of 
the  people  are  producing  admirable  results,  ns  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  are 
attaining  a  degree  of  culture  and  refinement  that  is  remarkable,  when  all  circniA- 
stances  are  taken  into  consideration,  while  the  Indians,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
agriculturists  and  laborers,  are  exhibiting  marked  evidences  of  progress. 

Article  33  of  the  constitution  of  Salvador  reads  as  follows: 

'*  Education  is  free.  Primary  instruction  is  compulsory.  The  instruction  given  in. 
the  establishments  supported  by  the  State  shall  be  laic  and  gratuitous,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  proper  regulations.'^ 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  it  has  honestly  endeavored  to  carry  out 
this  provision  and  has  made  great  efforts  to  improve  and  develop  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  country. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  has  been  done  is  well  exemplified  by  the  following  trans- 
lation of  an  extract  from  President  Ezeta^s  message  to  Congress  delivered  February 
20,1893: 

"  Profoundly  convinced  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  education  and  instruc- 
tion exercise  on  all  social  classes,  I  have  contrived  during  the  past  year  to  extend  to 
this  important  branch  the  most  decided  protection. 

^'The  large  number  of  educational  establishments  sustained  in  greater  part  by  the 
State  has  rendered  necessary  the  investment  of  large  sums  in  the  salaries  of  profes- 
sors and  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  text-books.  Knowing  the  difficulties  under 
which  authors  labor  in  a  young  country  like  ours,  I  have  ordered  the  printing  at  the 
public  expense  of  various  important  works  produced  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  unite  intrinsic  merit  with  fitness  for  use  as  text-books 
in  our  educational  establishments." 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  there  exist  in  the  Republic  nearly  600  primary 
schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  nearly  30,000  pupils.  The  curriculum 
in  use  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

The  kindergarten  system  has  been  introduced  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  by  the 
munificence  of  a  lady,  and  is  doing  excellent  work  among  children  too  young  for  the 
public  schools. 

Secondary  education  comprises  preparatory  studies  for  a  university  oourse,  educa- 
tion for  commercial  life,  land  surveying,  and  for  teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  €h>v- 
emment  supports  three  institutions,  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern.  The 
Central  institute,  which  is  located  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  has  an  excellent  library,  a  museum,  a  cabinet  of  physical  science,  and  a 
meteorological  observatory. 

In  the  capital  the  Government  also  sustains  the  polytechnic  school,  a  normal  col- 
lege for  ladies,  and  another  for  young  men. 

Higher  or  professional  education  is  regulated  by  a  law  passed  February  15,  1886. 
The  National  University  is  governed  by  a  board  called  superior  council  of  public 
instruction,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  rector  and  well  selected  faculty. 

The  classes  comprise  pharmacy  and  natural  science,  medicine  and  surgery,  law,  and 
civil  engirt--*"'-     The  course  of  study  necessary  for  graduation  is^  pharmacy  and 
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natural  science,  three  yeare;  medioiue  and  surgery,  six  years;  and  law,  seven  years; 
topographical  engineering,  three  years;  and  in  the  departments  of  architecture, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  hridges  and  roads,  four  years. 

There  is  also  at  the  capital  a  national  college  for  the  higher  education  of  woraen. 

A  good  public  library  and  free  reading  room  has  been  established,  and  occupies 
commodious  apartments  in  the  building  of  the  National  University. 

There  are  also  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the  following  x)rivate  colleges-  for 
secondary  education:  In  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  Salvadorean  Lyceum,  Santa 
Teresa  College  for  girls,  and  a  theological  seminary.  At  New  San  Salvador  there  are 
two  colleges  for  males,  San  Louis  and  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  one  for  girls  called  Santa 
Teresa.  At  Lacatecoluca,  capital  of  the  department  of  La  Paz,  there  is  one,  aud  one 
in  each  of  the  following  cities:  San  Vincente,  Sensonate,  Usulutan,  and  Acuachapan. 

In  the  city  of  San  Salvador  there  is  an  excellent  asylum  and  industrial  school  for 
orphans  of  both  sexes,  where  they  not  only  receive  a  good  primary  education,  but  the 
boys  are  taught  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  other  trades,  aud  the  girls  the  occupa- 
tions adapted  to  their  sex ;  there  are  also  classes  in  music  and  electric  telegraphy. 

HONDURAS. 

Honduras  is  much  larger  than  Salvador,  having  an  area  of  about  45,000  square 
miles,  but  it  is  much  more  sparsely  populated,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  only 
about  440,000. 

Previous  to  1876,  when  President  Marco  A.  Soto  assumed  the  functions  of  Provi- 
sional President,  very  little  had  been  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education, 
but  under  his  administration  and  that  of  his  successor,  President  Louis  Bogran,  who 
^as  elected  in  1883,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  educational  facilities  both 
in  the  primary  and  higher  grades.  These  would  have  produced  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results  if  the  country  had  not  suffered  from  the  series  of  revolutions  and  political 
troubles  through  which  it  has  passed,  particularly  since  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  President  Bogran,  in  1891. 

According  to  the  .provisions  of  the  constitution,  primary  instruction  is  obligatory, 
secular,  and  free.  No  minister  of  any  religious  sect  is  permitted  to  preside  over  or 
teach  in  any  school  or  college  supported  or  subsidized  by  the  State.  The  latest  sta- 
tistics give  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  Republic  as  640,  with  an  annual 
attendance  of  23,000  pupils.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is  well  arranged, 
the  pupils  are  docile  and  display  considerable  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  the  results  obtained  are  very  promising  for  the  intellectual  eleva- 
tion of  the  population. 

There  is  at  the  capital  of  each  department  of  the  Republic  a  school  for  secondary 
education  and  traininjx  of  teachers,  all  of  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

For  the  higher  grades  of  education  the  following  establishments  have  also  been 
established : 

At  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  the  Central  University,  with  departments  of  law,  medi- 
cine, literature,  engineering,  and  science.  In  connection  with  the  university  there 
is  a  free  public  library,  which  was  founded  by  President  Soto  in  1880;  the  College  for 
Women,  with  courses  in  modern  languages,  music,  domestic  economy,  physiology, 
and  hygiene;  the  National  Scientifio  and  Literary  Institute;  a  manual  training 
school  for  mechanic  and  decorative  arts.  There  is  also  a  theological  seminary  and 
parochial  school  attached,  which  is  supported  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  Yuscuran,  a  college  and  high  school  attached.  At  Danii,  a 
high  school.  At  Santa  Barbara,  a  college  for  higher  education,  with  classes  in  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  bookkeeping,  and  mercantile  law  and  usaj^e.  At 
Santa  Rosa,  a  college  of  sciences  and  letters,  with  a  high  school  attached.  There  are 
also  colleges  for  higher  education  in  the  cities  of  Gracias,  Jutigalpa,  and  La  Paz. 
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Wltli  a  condition  of  x>^maneut  peace  and  a  consequent  retnm  of  natioual  pros- 
perity, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  establishments  may  become  an  honor  to 
tho  conn  try  and  potent  factors  in  its  advancement. 

NICARAGUA. 

Nicaragua  labors  under  a  similar  disadvantage  to  that  which  exists  in  Honduras, 
having  an  area  of  upward  of  40,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  only  about 
360,000.  The  indigenous  races,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  inhabitants,  are 
docile  and  industrious,  and  form  an  excellent  rural  population.  They  display  con- 
siderable intelligence,  and  improve  very  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  education. 

Hundreds  of  the  wealthier  Nicaraguans  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  are  as  refined  and  accomplished  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  edncation  and  refinement  of  a  few,  but  upon 
the  education  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  bulk  of  tho  people — the  patient 
burden-bearers  of  the  land — that  the  Republic  must  rely  for  safety  and  permanence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work. 
Since  1877  it  has  devoted  great  attention  and  large  sums  of  money  to  the  cause  of 
education.  There  is  no  lack  of  either  public  or  prt  vate  schools,  but  the  good  work 
has  been  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  civil  wars,  revolutions,  and  political  troubles  by 
which  the  country  has  been  convulsed.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  more  settled 
and  peaceful  condition  may  soon  be  attained,  and  that  the  Government  may  be  again 
in  condition  to  devote  its  attention  more  thoroughly  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the 
people.  In  his  message  to  Congress  delivered  January  1, 1896,  President  Zelaya 
dwelt  with  evident  pride  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  reestablished  and  effected  great 
improvement  in  the  public  schools,  which  had  been  closed  by  his  predecessor.  Ao^ 
cording  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  now  between  200  and  300  Government  schools 
for  primary  education,  also  several  municipal  and  private  schools,  with  a  total  aver- 
age attendance  of  about  20,000  pupils.  There  are  also,  for  secondary  education,  two 
high  schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  well  equipped  with  teachers  and  having  a 
large  attendance. 

The  National  University  has  also  an  excellent  faculty,  with  classes  for  teaching, 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  natural  science. 

In  tho  city  of  Managua  there  is  a  free  public  library,  which  is  liberally  supported 
by  the  Government. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Costa  Rica  is  the  most  southern  and  one  of  the  smallest  Central  American  Repub- 
lics. Its  area  is  about  23,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  officially  estimated 
at  about  240,000,  and  is  much  more  homogeneous  and  with  a  smaller  mixture  of  dark 
blood  than  is  seen  in  the  people  of  the  neighboring  countiles.  It  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  free,  in  great  measure,  from  the  revolutions  and  civil  strife  that  have 
distracted  tho  other  States  of  Central  America,  and  its  progress  has  been  corre8i>ond- 
ingly  greater. 

This  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  tho  percentage  of  pupils  under  instruction,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, is  larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  neighboring  republics. 

Primary  instruction  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government;  it  is  free 
of  charge  and  compulsory;  but  every  inhabitant  of  the  Republic,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  is  free  to  receive  instruction  or  to  teach  in  private  establishments.  There 
are  in  the  Republic  200  primary  public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10,000 
pupils.    In  fact,  a  good  school  for  prunary  instruction  can  bo  found  in  every  village. 

The  following  institutions  for  higher  instruction  are  also  supported  by  the  Gor- 
ernment:  The  National  University,  at  San  Jos6,  with  a  free  public  library  attached; 
the  high  school  for  young  ladies,  at  San  Jos6;  the  Alajuela  High  School;  the  Cartago 
College,  and  the  School  of  Agriculture.    The  Government  also  supports  at  the  capital 
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a  physical  and  geographical  institute,  a  meteorological  iiistitnte,  and  a  national  school 
of  music.  There  are  a  largo  number  of  private  schools  and  colleges,  several  of  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  national  treasury.  The  Government  has  also  devoted 
considerable  snms  for  tuition  and  expenses  for  Costa  Rican  boys  educated  abroad. 
So  far  as  the  learned  professions  are  concerned,  Costa  Rica  has  certainly  a  larger 
proportion  of  her  people  so  engaged  than  any  of  her  sister  nations.  In  fact,  com- 
plaint has  been  made  by  many  of  her  citizens  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
young  men  are  receiving  professional  education  instead  of  being  devoted  to  commer- 
cial, agricultural;  and  other  pursuits,  more  useful  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

The  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  great  lovers  of  music ;  their  taste  in  that  direction  is 
not  only  cultivated  in  the  National  School  of  Music,  but  the  San  Jos6  Philharmonic 
Society  has  worked  with  great  success  in  the  same  direction  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  music  throughout  the  country. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

This  small  British  colony,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  of  whom  perhaps  less 
than  500  are  of  purely  white  blood,  and  the  remainder  negroes  and  half  breeds,  is 
well  supplied  with  educational  facilities.  There  are  28  schools,  which  are  generally 
denominational,  established  and  superintended  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  religious 
bodies,  but  a  few  are  private  schools.  The  schools  receive  Government  aid  to  the 
extent  of  about  $10,000  annually.  An  inspector  of  schools  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  publicly  examines  the  pupils  of  each  school  once  a  year,  and  the  teach- 
ers receive  a  bonus  according  to  the  numbers  who  pass  the  examination  successfully 
in  the  several  grades.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  averages  between  2,500  and 
3,000.    The  instruction  is  purely  elementary. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

By  C.  D.  Randall, 
Delegate  of  Vie  United  Statee  Bureau  of  Eduoation, 


Tbo  Fifth  International  Prison  Congress  was  especially  favored  in  holding  its  ses- 
sions in  the  bnildings  of  the  Sorbonne  and  College  of  France.  It  was  4  o'clock  on  the 
last  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  1895,  when  it  convened  in  the  great  amphitheater  of 
the  Sorbonne.  The  very  place  was  inspiring.  History  and  art  had  united  in  mak- 
ing the  place  most  attractive  and  interesting.  As  we  fronted  the  great  platform 
which  occupies  the  rear  of  the  capacious  room,  on  our  left  we  noticed  the  life-size 
statue  of  Sorbonne,  the  founder  of  the  historic  college,  whose  work  was  en<led  cen- 
turies ago,  while  the  whole  wall  back  of  the  platform  was  occupied  by  the  celebrated 
decoration  of  M.  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  representing  in  life  size  Greek  conven- 
tional ligures,  in  several  groups,  the  arts  and  sciences,  on  either  side  of  Sorbonne, 
typified  by  a  female  figure.  This  and  the  other  decorations  throughout  the  halls  of 
the  great  building  would  be  alone  sufScient  to  make  the  Sorbonne  most  noticeable 
without  its  remarkable  history. 

When  the  assembly  was  seated  we  noticed  that  the  highest  official  and  social  life 
of  France  .and  other  nations  was  there  to  do  honor  to  the  congress.  France  hud 
invited  the  congress  and  France  was  there  to  welcome  it.  President  Faure  had 
arrived  in  his  carriage,  accompanied  by  General  Tournier  and  a  company  of  cuiras- 
siers. The  multitude  surrounding  the  entrance  had  warmly  applauded  him.  On 
descending  from  the  carriage  he  was  received  by  M.  Gr<5ard,  vice  rector  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris.  The  President  was  escorted  to  and  took  his  seat  in  the  gallery  over 
the  entrance  fronting  the  platform.  With  him  were  seated  MM.  Ribot,  president 
of  the  council  of  ministers;  Hanotaux,  minister  of  foreign  afi^airs;  Trarieux,  minister 
of  j  nstice ;  Brisson,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
United  States,  Sweden,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Japan.  At  his  entrance  the  President 
was  warmly  applauded  by  the  members  of  the  congress. 

Upon  the  platform  were  MM.  Georges  Leygues,  minister  of  the  interior;  F.  Dnflos, 
director  of  the  French  prison  administration  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
organization ;  Thdophile  Roussel,  senator  of  France,  member  of  the  institute,  and  vice- 
president;  the  members  of  the  International  Prison  Commission;  Galkine-Wraskoy, 
director-general  of  the  prisons  of  Russia;  Beltrani  Scalia,  Italian  councilor  ot  state; 
Pols,  professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht ;  Dr.  Guillaume,  secretary -general ;  Goos, 
inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Denmark;  De  Jagemann,  ambassador  of  Baden, 
and  many  other  high  officials  of  France  and  other  nations,  including  senators,  mem- 
Xhth  of  the  Institute,  councilors  of  state,  etc.  In  the  general  audience  there  were 
many  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  international  reputation,  many 
who,  occupying  high  positious  at  home,  had  devotetl  very  much  of  their  studies  and 
labors  to  the  cause  which  had  brought  them  together  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
worhl.  The  opening  address  was  by  M.  Leygues,  minister  of  the  interior.  He  spoke 
as  follows. 
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•'Mr.  President  of  the  Republic:  Your  presence  in  our  midst  is  a  most  pre- 
cious encouragement.    I  pray  you  to  accept  our  respectful  acknowledgement. 

**  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Government  of  the  Republic  I  welcome  the  for- 
eign delegates  who  have  met  here  to  declare  the  unchangeable  adherence  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery. 

'^Science,  gentlemen,  takes  on  more  and  more  an  international  character.  The 
constant  exchange  beyond  the  frontier  by  books  and  the  press  no  longer  answers. 
The  learned  now  go  in  person  to  reveal  their  discoveries  and  to  place  in  the  common 
patrimony  the  fruit  of  their  meditations  and  labors.  London,  Stookholm,  Rome, 
and  St.  Petersburg  mark  the  great  resting  places,  until  now,  in  prison  science.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  work  you  engage  in  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  noble  which  can  bo 
conceived.  To  strengthen  repression  and  at  the  same  .time  introduce  humanity  into 
law;  to  ask  for  indulgence  more  than  severity,  without  abandoning  any  of  the 
indispensable  guaranties  of  social  order;  to  revive  in  the  soul  of  the  delinquent 
and  criminal  the  idea  of  duty,  law,  and  justice;  such  is  the  end  of  your  pursuit. 

**  It  appears  at  first  that  your  ideal  is  too  exalted,  and  that  you  seek  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  Your  generous  conceptions  Jire  treated  as  chimerical.  Yon  are  accoaed 
of  sontimeutalism  and  feebleness.  Nothing  has  power  to  shake  your  faith.  You 
know  better  than  anyone  that  there  are  evils  which  can  not  be  cured ;  inconigiblet 
who  must  be  prevented  from  wrongdoing,  but  you  say  that  all  evils  are  not  incur- 
able, and  that  there  are  rescues  which  should  be  undertaken.  In  your  eyes  perver- 
sity is  only  the  exception.  You  affirm  that  human  nature,  at  the  bottom^  is  right, 
loyal,  and  generous.  You  have  never  despaired  of  it.  You  are  right.  In  the  most 
ravaged  and  blinded  heart  may  survive,  as  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  a  last  lamp 
forgotten  by  the  last  priest,  which  still  burns  for  truth  and  goodness.  To  «ave  this 
flickering  flame  is  an  act  of  justice.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  substitute  for 
the  severity  of  penal  law  a  kind  of  philosophic  indifference  which  lets  everythijig 
go  and  compromises  the  public  safety.  It  should  work  only  to  stimulate  the  moxskl 
forces,  to  evoke  the  generous  instincts  which  can  prevent  the  misdemeanor  or  crime, 
and,  after  the  fall,  to  rehabilitate  and  raise  up  the  offender.  Never  proclaim  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  being  who  bos  fallen.  This  would  be  to  affirm  the  ueeleaB- 
nc8s  of  punishment  or  reward.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  constitution,  edncatitm, 
heredity,  and  poverty  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  criminality.  The  legislator 
considers  these  certain  influences  in  estimating  the  acts  and  in  graduating  the  pen- 
alties. On  this  point  nothing  has  been  changed  by  tradition.  But  you  have  inn^ 
vated  wiien,  breaking  away  from  ancient  errors,  you  have  said  that  intimidation  and 
fear  were  not  the  only  moans  to  secure  the  reformation  of  the  guilty,  and  that  edu- 
cation and  hope  were  also  sure  means  to  obtain  it.  This  simple  affirmation  was  a 
revelation.  You  have  spoken  of  kindness.  Yon  have  inclosed  a  flower  between  the 
pages  of  the  code.  Your  doctrine  is  right.  Punishment  without  the  possibility 
of  ]>ardou  discourages  and  degrades.  The  hope  of  rehabilitation  provokes  effort  and 
elevates.  You  have  put  the  principle  of  the  theor^^  into  practice.  But  your  amhi- 
tion  was  not  satisfied.  To  repress  or  to  reform  is  good;  to  prevent  is  better,4Uid  yoo 
have  wished  to  dry  up  even  the  source  of  evil.  It  is  these  that  the  international 
prison  congresses  have  accomplished,  the  finest  of  their  work,  in  revising  legisla- 
tion relative  to  abandoned  or  delinquent  children.  To  rescue  the  child  from  ill- 
treatment,  from  bad  examples,  and  irom  poverty  is  to  fulfill  the  first  of  public  duties. 
Has  society  the  right  to  punish  the  feeble  and  defenseless  being  which  it  Jieither  aids 
nor  protects  ?  Offer  to  the  delinquent  chQd  a  friendly  hand,  comfort  it  in  its  distress, 
forgot  and  make  it  forget  its  fault,  is  to  make  a  good  citizen  of  one  who  might 
become  a  useless  and  dangerous  .person.  This  is,  then,  to  serve  one*s  country,  ai^, 
perhaps  better  yet,  to  serve  humanity.  No  one  knows  how  many  sparkles  oi'  genius 
die  in  the  souls  of  lost  children. 

"It  is  to  your  indefatigable  propagandism.  gentlemen,  that  reform  in  houses  of 
correction  and  the  development  of  the  admirable  work  of  patronage  for  the  past 
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twenty  years  is  dne  and  promoted  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  result  alone  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  philosophic  and  social  extent  of  your  labors  and  to 
confirm  your  undoubted  right  to  public  recognition.  Wherever  you  hold  your  ses- 
sions yon  receive  evidences  of  the  most  precious  and  highest  sympathy.  Public 
sentiment  encourages  you,  and  governments  hold  it  to  be  an  honor  to  labor  with  yon. 
It  is  in  effect  that  in  struggling  against  moral  evils,  in  arresting  their  advance  and 
suppressing  them  at  their  origin,  yDU  accomplish  a  work  which  surpasses  the  ap- 
parent limit  of  your  action.  In  this  way  you  contribute  to  assure  the  pacific  evolu- 
tion of  progress,  for  society,  as  the  organized  body  prospers  and  grows  as  much  as 
liberty  nnder  healthy  conditions. 

'^  Gentlemen,  may  the  bonds  of  mutual  esteem  and  reciprocal  confidence  which 
already  unite  you  bind  you  still  closer  for  the  good  of  your  countries.  May  the  new 
efforts  you  will  undertake  be  crowned  with  success  for  the  peace  of  conscience  and 
the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice. 

**I  declare  the  fifth  International  Prison  Congress  opened." 

M.  Pols,  vice-president  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

*'Mr.  Minister  axd  Honorary  President:  Permit  me  to  speak  briefly,  in  the 
name  of  my  colleagues  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  to  express  the  senti- 
ments which  animate  us  at  this  time,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  are  partaken  by  all  the 
foreign  members  of  the  congress.  We  are  happy  to  find  you  here,  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  travelers,  meeting  in  a  beautiful  country  and  in  a  glorious  city,  in  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  civilizations,  where  everything  recalls  progress,  the  most  bril- 
liant conquests,  the  richest  promises  of  the  future ;  but  as  the  adherents  of  a  great 
cause,  as  laborers  in  a  noble  work,  reunited  in  a  place  where  the  grandeur  of  the 
work  and  its  high  value  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  recognized,  who  were  certain 
to  find  a  sympathetic  welcome  and  a  land  rich  and  fruitful  for  their  labors. 

'*The  cordial  and  unanimous  greeting  received  five  years  ago  at  the  congress  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  vote  to  meet  in  Paris  for  the  next  congress,  proves  already  how 
much  this  sentiment  was  generally  prevalent.  But  since,  the  facts  have  confirmed 
this  sentiment  beyond  our  boldest  expectations.  The  Government  of  France  favor- 
ably received  the  choice  of  location,  and  immediately  all  that  France  had,  the  most 
illustrious  in  science  and  in  prison  work,  gave  ready  assistance  to  prepare  our  work 
and  to  guarantee  to  the  fifth  congress  an  eminent  place  among  its  predecessors. 
How  can  the  solemnity  of  this  day  be  forgotten,  celebrated  in  this  noble  temple  of 
French  science,  antique  and  venerable  by  name,  but  also  the  emblem  of  the  renewing 
of  forms  which  impose  themselves  on  science  to  avoid  senile  decrepitude  and  to 
assure  the  powerful  and  brilliant  vitality  of  youth,  always  reviving  with  the  eternal 
springtime? 

"  How  can  the  presence  of  the  eminent  Chief  Executive  of  France  be  forgotten, 
many  other  officials  and  distinguished  citizens,  our  allies  in  the  cause  which  brings 
us  here,  to  take  part  in  our  work,  to  enlighten  their  knowledge,  their  hope,  and  their 
charity? 

"  Finally,  Mr.  Minister,  how  can  your  words  be  forgotten,  you  who  have  consented 
to  be  our  honorary  president?  After  some  days  we  shall  again  disperse,  but  we  shall 
all  take  with  us  the  ineffaceable  memory  of  this  occasion  and  your  words.  And  this 
memory  will  form  a  solid  bond  which  will  maintain  the  union  of  hearts  and  spirits 
notwithstanding  our  separation. 

''  But  I  believe  that  I  reflect  the  sentiments  not  only  of  my  colleaguee  of  the  inter- 
national commission,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the  congress,  in  extending  our 
respectful  homage  and  the  expression  of  our  cordial  recognition  to  all  those  who,  in 
preparing  for  the  congress  so  sympathetic  and  brilliant  a  welcome,  have  brought  to 
this  work  and  the  cause  the  aid  of  their  high  position,  their  authority,  their 
knowledge,  experience,  and  indispensable  moral  assistance.  This  moral  aid  apx>eaT8 
to  us  more  valuable  as  we  dare  to  see  in  it  the  moral  aid  of  France.  What  touches 
us  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  Francei 
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in  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  Government,  is  not  the  expression  of  peTBonsl 
sentiments  of  the  Government.  This  expression  has  certainly  a  higher  valne  for  as. 
But  what  gives  it  a  higher  valae  for  us  is  that  we  believe  we  recognize  in  tiie 
expression  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  country  they  represent.  Prison  work — who 
donbts  itf — is  not  only  a  Government  interest,  a  simple  affair  of  justice  or  administra- 
tion confined  to  the  active  and  iutelligent  care  of  officials.  It  is  before  all  a  social 
interest  of  the  first  order,  which  requires  the  combined  action  of  all  social  forces, 
private  action  along  with  official  action,  mutually  8upt>orting  each  other.  Wesre 
happily  far  Arom  the  times  when  it  was  believed  that  they  honored  Jnstice  in  repre- 
senting her  as  cold  and  impassive,  the  sword  and  balances  in  her  hands,  but  the  eyes 
bandaged.  This  was  the  symbol  of  the  impartiality  and  integrity  of  ideal  justiee, 
too  often  illy  Justified  by  the  facts — the  bandage  symbolizing  better,  perhaps,  another 
quality  of  the  justice  of  other  times,  of  not  seeing  clearly  in  weighing  the  fault,  of 
striking  blindly  and  without  discernment  the  guilty.  Prison  science,  whose  tri- 
umphant flight  marks  one  of  the  great  advances  of  humanity,  has  dethroned  this 
cold,  impassive,  and  blind  justice.  Recognizing  the  fallacy  of  combating  crime  by 
severe  punishment  of  the  criminal,  of  mowing  tares  without  rooting  them  up,  has 
changed  completely  the  tactics  of  repression.  Endeavoring  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine the  causes  and  the  motives  of  crime,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  responsibility 
rests  not  alone  with  the  author  of  the  crime.  It  rrcognizes  the  complicity  of  human 
nature  and  society,  the  necessity  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  attack 
and  defenHe  in  the  weapons  of  warfare.  But  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  horror 
of  crime,  the  sentiment  concerning  the  criminal  is  considerably  modifie<l. 

**If  the  two  noble  truths,  which  have  been  classics  for  ages,  always  admired  as 
applied — that  to  prevent  evil  is  better  than  to  punish,  and  that  justice  does  not 
excludo  charity;  that  even  there  can  be  no  justice  without  charity,  as  there  can  he 
no  charity  without  justice— have  not  been  discovered,  there  has  been  accomplished  a 
living  principle  of  reform.  Moreover,  this  powerful  and  fruitful  movement  is  not  duo 
to  otlicial  initiation,  but  to  the  awakening  of  public  conscience  by  private  action. 
At  the  appeal  of  some  choice  spirits  the  human  conscience  has  awakened  from  sleep, 
where  it  was  held  in  secular  routine,  and  has  overthrown  the  idol  of  a  blind  and 
brutal  justice  and  substituted  a  conception  more  noble  and  intelligent. 

''This  conception,  which  we  may  consider  as  generally  adopted,  and  which  has 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  legislation  and  administration,  is  yet  far  from  hav- 
ing obtained  its  full  development.  And  it  could  not  sustain  itself  if  this  generous 
breath  which  gives  it  life  comes  to  want,  if  it  had  no  more  vivifying  heat  than  can 
come  ahme  fVom  the  public  conscience,  for  it  can  not  be  denied  it  has  above  all  multi- 
plied the  questions  and  has  singularly  complicated  the  problem  of  justice,  ext-ended 
more  and  more  the  ground  of  study  and  the  difficulties  to  solve.  This  congress 
proves  this  well,  but  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  the  proof  that  the  more  the  field  is 
extended,  the  more  extended  becomes  the  number  and  devotion  of  the  workers.  Our 
beginnings  have  been  very  modest;  but  from  London  to  Stockholm,  from  Stock- 
holm to  Kome,  from  Rome  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  labors  of  the  congress  have  not  only 
gradually  extended  themselves,  but  have  received  more  and  more  the  favor  of  gov- 
ernments and  public  opinion.  If  death  has  deprived  us  of  a  number  of  our  illustrious 
and  deeply  lamented  coworkers,  others  in  increasing  numbers  have  taken  their  places, 
inspired  by  their  spirit  and  devotion.  At  the  same  time  the  horizon  of  prison  science 
huH  extended,  and  the  congresses,  to  which  this  progress  is  in  part  due,  have  kept  up 
with  the  advance.  If  progress  has  complicated  the  work  of  congress,  it  has,  I  daresay, 
ennobled  it.  The  way  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris  marks  an  upward  movement — a 
new  progress.  The  congress  of  Paris  will  be  distinguished,  we  hope,  by  a  special 
solicitude  for  uufortunato  and  delinquent  children.  Thanks  to  the  more  and  ntore 
recognized  importance  of  this  subject  which  so  enlists  our  sympathy,  and  thanks  to 
the  experieuce  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  International  Prison  Commission,  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Russian  delegation,  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  reserving  a  special 
section  devoted  entirely  to  questions  relating  to  childhood.     And-this  will  be  the 
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honorable  dlBtiuction  of  tbe  fifth  congress,  that  it  haa  devoted  itself  mostly  to  that 
section  of  hnmanity,  which  more  than  any  other  claims  the  strict  application  of  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  justice  without  cbarity. 

"Happily,  if  this  congress  lias  a  task  more  extended  and  more  complicated,  it  will 
bo  equal  to  the  demand,  thanks  above  all  to  the  moral  aid,  not  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  of  which  we  are  alrea<ly  assured,  but  also  of  the  nation,  which  has 
taken  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  renaissance  of  the  public  conscience,  in  tbe  gen- 
erous and  powerful  movement  which  h:is  created  penitentiary  science  and  which  has 
made  penitentiary  work  the  common  work  of  all  those  who  interest  themselves  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Belonging  all  of  us  to  this  humane  section,  which  has  insensi- 
bly been  given,  it  may  be  unjustly,  too  high  a  place,  we  greet  above  all  the  adhe- 
sion, more  and  more  marked,  tbe  cooperation,  more  and  more  cordial,  of  that  other 
hnmuue  section  which  interests  itself  in  the  triumph  of  charity.  If  penitentiary 
science  inclines  more  and  more  to  accord  to  woman  a  distinct  place,  as  it  has  already 
accorded  to  ohjidhood,  it  must  have  first  of  all  the  moral  aid  and  cooperation  of 
woman  in  the  study  of  the  many  questions  relative  to  guilty  and  unfortunate  women. 
The  solution  of  questions  concerning  children  and  other  unfortunat-es  will  only  be  pro- 
moted with  the  cooperation  of  woman.  The  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
women  in  our  midst  as  delegates  and  of  others  in  this  meeting  is  a  happy  augury, 
promising  that  the  congress  of  Paris  will  be  a  new  Btt>p  in  our  ascending  march. 

"  To  obtain  this  new  success  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  maintain  the  spirit  whieh 
inspired  our  predecessors,"  recognizing  that  our  discussions  and  resolutions  are 
powerless  to  solve  the  questions,  except  indirectly  by  tbe  confidence  they  inspire  and 
the  impulse  they  give  to  public  opinion. 

"This  success  is  otherwise  assured  us  by  the  good  preparation  for  our  work. 

"Mr.  Minister,  the  words  of  high  esteem  you  have  addressed  to  the  International 
Commission  are  accepted  by  us  with  all  our  hearts  as  a  precious  evidence  of  youi 
kindness.  Faithful  to  tbe  mission  it  has  received  from  the  Governments  which  have 
united  to  form  it,  it  has  prescribed  the  direction  of  the  work.  But  for  the  prepar<i- 
tion  of  this  work  the  merit  is  due  in  a  great  part  to  our  worthy  president,  to  the 
employees  of  his  administration,  who  assist  him,  to  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  responded  to  his  appeal  to  form  a  committee  of  organization,  to  the  Society 
G^ndrale  des  Prisons,  and  to  all  those  Frenchmen  or  others  who  by  their  learned 
reports  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  discussions.  I  will  not  insist  with  more 
detail  on  their  merit.  Their  presence  and  this  place  require  discretion  on  ray  part. 
But  I  can  not  conclude  without  extending  to  all,  and  in  the  first  place  to  our  hon- 
orary president,  the  sincere  and  cordial  homage  and  tribute  of  our  appreciation  for 
the  signal  services  they  have  rendered  to  this  congress  and  for  their  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  assure  success. 

"  I  keenly  appreciate  all  that  my  words  need  to  express  my  thoughts  and  the  senti- 
ment*4  of  my  colleagues;  but  I  console  myself  with  the  hope  that  this  congress  by 
its  works  will  offer  homage  which  will  be  for  you  of  more  value  than  can  come  from 
the  words  of  the  greatest  orator." 

The  opening  address  of  the  honorary  president  and  the  above  reply  by  Professor 
Pols  are  given  to  show,  respectively,  the  French  and  Dutch  estimate  of  prison  science 
BO  far  as  tbe  addresses  go.  Their  ideas  also  correspond  well  with  the  general  senti> 
ment  prevailing  in  all  countries  among  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  penology  or 
have  been  connected  with  prison  reformatory  or  preventive  administration. 

The  session  adjourned  on  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Professor  Pols,  and  the 
foreign  delegates,  withdrawing  to  the  grand  salon  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  each  pre- 
sented to  President  Faure,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber,  and  foreign  representatives.  The  delegations  were  received  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Austria,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Duchy  of 
Lnxerabonrg,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Roomania,  Russia,  the  Grand  Dnchy  of 
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Saxony,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wiirtemberg.  Tho  President  had  a  pleasant  word 
for  each  member  as  he  was  presented.  The  Russian  delegation  was  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  was  presented  by  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  the  chief  of  tho  Russian  prison 
administration. 

On  Monday,  July  1,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  congress  met  in  the  amphitheater  of 
the  Sorbonno  for  organization.  M.  Pols  nominated  M.  Duflos  as  president  of  the 
congress,  which  was  unanimously  approved.  Theroui>on  M.  Duflos  addressed  the  con- 
gross  as  follows : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  my  intention  to  delay  your  work  by  a  long 
address.  You  heard  yesterday  the  presentation  in  most  admirable  language,  by  the 
highest  authorities,  of  the  general  principles  which  inspire  you  in  your  discussions 
and  the  highest  thought  which  has  given  birth  to  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congresses.  I  can  not,  however,  fail  to  make  the  acknowledgment 
duo.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  should 
never  daro  to  accept  if  I  were  not  to  bo  supported  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  my 
eminent  colleagues,  M.  Beltrani-Scalia,  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  and  Professor  Pols. 
Their  scientific  labors,  their  brilliant  rOle  in  preceding  reunions,  assure  to  tho  presi- 
dency, of  which  they  are  apart,  a  valued  authority.  The  cordial  6ymi)athy  with 
which  they  have  honored  me  until  now  permits  me  to  hope  I  can  guide  well  tho  high 
and  formidable  task  you  have  oonlided  to  me.  And  in  tho  meantime,  since  Jrou  have 
given  me  the  right  to  speak  in  your  name,  permit  me  to  repeat  to  our  foreign  col- 
leagues the  welcome  of  Paris  and  France.  So  imposing  is  the  character  of  thia 
reunion,  in  which  are  mingled  so  many  celebrities  of  both  worlds,  that  I  wiU  be  x>ar- 
doned  for  rejoicing  with  all  my  heart  in  stating  the  general  interest  which  is  attached 
to  our  work  and  the  promptness  with  which  our  appeal  is  responded  to.  It  is  suf- 
ficient in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  to  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  will  be  fruitful;  that  in  a  few  days,  after  wise  discussions, 
your  resolutions,  prepared  by  profound  studies,  by  contemplation  of  the  most  elevated 
minds,  will  furnish  to  penology  new  light  and  many  elements  of  progress. 

*'From  the  composition  of  your  programme  and  tho  remarkable  preparatory 
reports,  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  your  discussions,  what  appears  dear  is  the 
ever-increasing  presence  of  the  moral  side  of  tho  prison  mission,  the  necessity  of 
preventing  crime,  the  science  attacking  resolutely  the  source  of  evil,  resolutely 
decided  to  repress  vigorously,  when  it  is  necessary,  but  considering,  after  all,  repre»> 
siou  to  be  the  worst.  Repression  is  in  efi'ect  an  extreme  means,  which  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  working  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  in  ofiTering 
tho  means  of  rising  again,  and,  above  all,  in  arresting  evil  by  tho  thoughtftU  educa- 
tion of  unfortunate  children  whom  penury  or  bad  examples  seem  to  devote  to  an 
irregular  and  deprared  life. 

'Ut  is  thus  that  questions  relating  to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  vagabondage 
tako  in  our  programmes  a  place  more  and  more  important.  It  is  thus  that  the  former 
third  section  of  tho  congress  has  been  duplicated  and  that  all  which  relates  to  child- 
hood has  been  made  tho  subject  of  a  special  section. 

''There  is  nothing,  gentlemen,  more  beautiful,  nothing  grander,  than  the  spectacle 
offered  by  your  reunions. 

''Is  it  not  singularly  moving  to  see  those  most  distinguished  intellectually  and 
socially  traversing  part  of  the  world  and  crossing  oceans  to  come  here  to  study 
together  the  methods  for  decreasing  in  the  world  the  amount  of  crime  and  }>overty, 
which  skeptics  claim  can  not  be  reduced,  in  order  to  spare  themselves  the  care  of  the 
struggle  and  effort  of  inquiry. 

"  You  apply  yourselves  not  only  to  scientific  problems  to  procure  for  the  mind 
most  delicate  satisfaction,  you  do  not  hesitate,  when  you  truly  believe  you  serve 
the  cause  of  humanity,  to  overcome  the  most  natural  repugnances  and  the  most 
legitimate  indignations.  You  combat  crime;  but  when  the  criminal  has  been  for  the 
time  prevented  from  further  acts  you  consider  it  is  necessary  to  protect  him  from 
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himself,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  iDstincts,  to  lead  him  to  the  light,  to  truth, 
to  honor,  to  offer  to  delinquent  children  a  protecting  hand  which,  if  it  most  be 
often  severe,  it  need  not  be  without  pity. 

'*  In  a  word,  charity  incites  you  as  much  as  the  care  of  social  defense.  It  is  charity 
which  elevates  and  which  sustains  your  hearts  while  science  guides  yon. 

"  Honor,  then,  to  charity  and  science.  Such  is  the  cry  with  which  I  propose  to 
open  for  you  the  Fifth  International  Congress.  Honor  to  charity  and  science !  They 
are  indissolubly  joined  here.  It  is  thanks  to  them  that  the  work  of  progress  and 
peace  will  be  realized.    It  is  in  them  that  we  fraternize  to-day." 

This  address  was  frequently  applauded.  M.  Dnflos  then  presented  the  nominations 
of  permanent  officers  of  the  congress  made  by  the  International  Commission.  The 
warm  applause  which  greeted  each  name  as  presented  witnessed,  as  stated  by  the 
official  journal,  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  each  to  prison  science.  The  congress 
cordially  adopted  the  recommendations.    They  are  as  follows: 

Presidents, — M.  Duflos,  director-general  of  French  prison  administration;  M.  Bel- 
trani-Scalia,  councilor  of  state,  Italy;  M.  Galkine- VVraskoy,  director-general  of 
Russian  prison  administration;  M.  Pols,  pr<9fbssor  at  the  University  of  Utrecht. 

Ttce-jpreifiidcnta. — Messrs.  Braunbehrcns,  Prussia;  Holzknecht  de  Hort,  Austria; 
Laszlo,  Hungary ;  Le  Jeune,  Belgium ;  Marino,  Spain ;  Pessina,  Italy ;  Randall,  United 
States;  Ruggles-Brise,  England;  Wieselgren,  Sweden,  and  Woxen,  Norway. 

For  each  of  the  four  divisions  there  were  presidents  and  eight  to  ten  vice-presi- 
dents. Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  was  named  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
penal  or  second  section. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  the  Congress  by  Phillip  W.  Ayros,  Gen.  R. 
Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  Lawrence  Poland,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Ranney,  of  Ohio;  Maj.  R.  W. 
McClaughry,  of  Illinois;  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  W,  M.  F.  Round,  of  New  York;  Rev.  W.  M.  Pettis,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Michigan. 

The  different  States  represented  were  Germany  (Baden,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hamburg),  England,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Spain, 
United  States,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Portugal,  Ronmania,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Wurtemburg,  and  Argentina. 
The  largest  foreign  delegation  was  from  Russia,  the  official  journal  showing  upward 
of  thirty  names.  England  was  credited  with  twenty,  while  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
congress  she  sent  no  official  representative.  The  United  States  had  twelve,  while  there 
was  only  one  at  St.  Petersburg.  Austria-Hungary  had  over  twenty.  Some  countries 
sent  only  one,  but  there  were  generally  several  from  each.  Some  delegates  represented 
especially  their  governments,  while  others  represented  universities,  patronage  and  law 
societies,  penal,  reformatory,  and  preventive  institutions,  ministers  of  state,  the  state 
prison  administrations,  prison  societies,  etc.  The  American  delegation  was  a  repre- 
sentative one.  Prisons,  reformatories,  preventive  institutions,  and  charities  of  the 
United  States  were  represented  by  those  directly  connected  with  their  administra- 
tion. Mr.  William  Tallack,  the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association 
of  London,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  London  Times,  writes  of  this  delegation  as 
follows: 

•'The  American  delegation  at  this  gathering  is  numerous  and  very  influential. 
It  is  headed  by  the  veteran  General  Brinkerhoff,  president  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  labored  more  successfully  for  the  organization  of  efforts  for  penal  reform. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  valued  colleagues  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Lewis, 
the  chief  moving  spirits  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Ran- 
dall, of  Michigan,  who  has  lately  rendered  that  State  a  model  one  in  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  and  crime  by  means  of  a  wisely  administered  system  of  boarding  out 
(placing  in  families  by  indenture  or  adoption)  and  by  kindred  measures  of  a 
reformatory  and  preventive  character,  applied  especially  to  dependent  and  neglected 
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children.  Mr.  Phillip  Ay  res  and  Mr.  Poland,  of  the  Cincinnati  charities;  Hr.  Hej. 
nan,  of  \ew  Orleans;  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows,  of  Boston;  Rev.  Mr.  Pettis,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Ranney,  of  Ohio,  and  General  Norrish,  of  Minnesota,  are  other  well- 
known  Americans  present.  Major  McClaoghry,  ez>chief  of  police  of  Chicago  and 
now  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Reformatory,  of  national  reputation,  represented 
his  Stato  at  the  congress." 

The  International  Prison  Congress  ho]ds  its  sessions  ahout  once  in  five  years. 
There  is  a  permanent  commission  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  country  which 
has  given  its  a<Ihesion  to  the  project,  paying  the  amonnt  required  by  the  rules  to 
meet  expennt^.  This  commission  makes  all  preparations  for  the  congress,  including 
the  maturing  and  publication  of  the  programme  of  questions  for  discussion.  These 
questions  in  each  congress  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  congress.  The  com- 
mission also  request  specialists  in  the  various  countries  to  prepare  and  send  reports 
on  one  or  more  of  these  questions.  These  reports  are  printed  in  pamphlet  formia 
the  Fn*nch  language  and  are  also  put  in  book  form.  There  were  240  of  such  reports 
sent  in,  and  they  appear  in  six  octavo  volumes  of  over  2,500  pages.  These  papers  are 
distributed  among  those  who  are  to  tKttend  as  delegates  some  months  prior  to  the 
openin:?  and  form  the  basis  for  the  discussions.  They  cover  a  wide  field  and  embrace 
many  subjects  of  present  interest.  The  value  of  these  international  prison  con- 
grosses  lies  very  largely  in  these  preliminary  reports.  They  are  generally  written 
very  carefnlly,  after  considerable  preparation,  by  those  who  are  best  informed  on 
the  subjects  treated.  Because  of  this  preparation  they  are  more  jier/ect  in  thought 
and  language  than  the  discussions.  The  reports  form  a  unique  literature.  The  pro- 
gramme of  questions  established  by  the  commission  and  afterwards  reported  on  and 
discussed  is  as  follows : 

Section  I. 

PENAL   LEGISLATION. 

1.  Should  the  offender  be  held  as  a  recidivist  when  he  has  only  repeate<i  the  iirst 
offeiiHpf     Should  the  increase  of  punishment  be  progressive  for  eaeh  new  relapse? 

2.  Can  transportation,  in  the  broadest  sense,  be  approved  in  a  reasonable  prison 
system;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  special  r^le  it  should  occupy f 

3.  Can  i>o8itivo  effect  be  given  to  penal  sentences  rendered  in  another  country  f 

4.  D(»es  prenent  legislation  provide  sufiiciently  for  indemnity  from  the  offender  to 
the  injured  party  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  way  to  maintain  in  penal  legislation  the  threefold  division  into 
crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  violations f  If  answered  in  the  negative,  what  simple 
division  can  be  madef 

6.  What  are  the  precise  facts  which  should  be  considered  as  constituting  vaga- 
bondage and  mendicity?  Within  what  limits  and  by  what  means  can  they  be 
repressed  ? 

7.  What  repressive  methods  may  be  adopted  against  those  who,  by  the  aid  of  false 
pretenses,  induce  young  girls  to  leave  their  homes  and  betray  them  into  prtistitutionf 

8.  For  what  violation  of  criminal  law,  nnder  what  conditions,  and  to  what  ex:teut 
should  legislation  provide  for — 

(a)  A  system  of  admonitions  or  remonstrances  addressed  by  the  judge  to  the 
prisoner  to  take  the  place  of  conviction? 

(b)  A  method  for  suspending  sentence  either  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  by  other 
disposition,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  not  applied  to  the  prisoner  so  as  to 
render  him  liable  to  a  new  conviction? 
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Section  II. 

PKNITKNTIARY  gUKSTIONS. 

1.  Is  there  any  way  to  geDeralize  and  unify  the  conditions  of  anthropometry  and 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  an  agreement  in  this  respect  could  he 
advised? 

2.  Could  special  regulations  be  applied  to  prisons  for  women  quite  different  from 
those  prescribed  for  prisons  for  men,  which  would  apply  to  labor  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  diet? 

3.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a  prison  system  in  which  work  was  not  obliga- 
tory t  Is  not  labor  in  all  prisons  indispensable  as  an  element  of  order,  safety,  mor- 
alization,  and  hygiene? 

4.  Should  convicts  receive  compensation  for  their  labor,  or  would  it  be  boHt  that 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor  be  used  to  cover  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  all  pris- 
oners of  the  same  class,  allowing,  however,  to  each  a  stated  portion  of  the  proceeds 
and  bestowing  prenents  as  a  reward  upon  the  most  meritorious? 

5.  In  order  to  influence  prisoners  as  much  by  hope  as  by  fear,  would  it  be  proper 
to  bestow  rewards  frequently? 

6.  In  what  form  and  under  what  conditions  should  disciplinary  puuishmentK  be 
adjudged  and  applied? 

7.  In  the  interest  of  general  discipline  and  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  sho  ild 
the  best  or  the  worst  be  selected  for  the  effort? 

8.  On  what  principle  should  the  duration  of  punishment  be  estimated  for  those 
convicted  who  are  affected  by  mental  alienation: 

(a)  When  they  are  confined  iu  special  asylums  controlled  by  the  prison  a<lmin- 
istration  ? 
(6)  When  they  are  transferred  to  insane  asylums,  properly  so  called? 

9.  Has  the  influepce  of  physical  exercise  in  the  prison  r<^gime  been  heretofore 
sufficiently  considered,  with  reference  to  the  classification  of  prisoners? 

If  answered  in  the  negative,  what  methods  should  be  recommended? 

Section  III. 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES. 

1.  What  means  can  be  used  to  prevent  prisoners  from  squandering  their  earnings 
on  leaving  prison,  and  thus,  finding  themselves  without  resources,  from  relapsiug 
into  crime? 

2.  How  should  schools  and  prison  libraries  be  organized  so  that  they  may  truly  be 
of  service  to  the  accused  and  to  convicts?  Is  there  any  special  way  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoners  periodical  and  other  publications  which  would  be  particularly 
adapted  to  them  ? 

3.  What  measures  may  be  taken,  in  the  interest  of  social  security,  against  irre- 
sponsible delinquents  and  against  those  whose  responsibility  is  weakened  when  the 
crime  or  misdemeanor  is  committed  by  mental  feebleness  or  alienation? 

4.  Would  not  an  unlimited  imprisonment  in  workhouses,  by  administrative  order 
for  adult  vagabond  recidivists,  be  preferable  to  limited  convictions? 

5.  In  a  preventive  view,  what  are  the  advantages  of  asylums  for  the  curative 
treatment  of  drunkards,  and  what  are  the  results  obtained  in  such  establishments? 
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Skctiox  IV. 

QUESTIONS   RELATIVE  TO   CHILDREN. 

1.  In  relation  to  young  boys,  Tvould  it  not  bo  well  to  defer  the  limit  of  penal 
minority  until  tbo  age  of  military  liability  ?  It  la  necessary  to  understand  by  penal 
minority  the  period  during  which  the  judge  may  acquit  for  want  of  discennncnt, 
with  the  privilege  of  sending  the  child  to  an  institution  for  correctional  education. 

2.  In  what  instances  of  forfeiture  of  parental  rights  would  it  be  beneficial  to  sub- 
stitute the  guardianship  of  the  State  f 

Would  it  bo  proper,  under  all  circumstances,  to  confer  upon  the  courts  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  to  whom  the  guardianship  should  be  awarded? 

3.  Is  there  not  a  way  to  substitute  for  the  unique  typo  of  houses  of  correction  a 
series  of  appropriate  institutions  for  the  diverse  classes  of  minors,  according  to  penal 
law  and  under  diiTerent  names! 

Would  it  not  especially  be  best  to  provide  a  school  of  protection,  an  institution  of 
first  degree,  for  simple  mendicants  and  abandoned  children.  What  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  combat,  with  a  preventive  view,  the  mendicity  and  vagabondage  of 
minors  f 

4.  What  authority  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  condition  of  children  guilty 
of  faults  or  violations? 

For  what  reasons  and  upon  what  principles  should  these  faults  or  violations  ren- 
der them  liable  to: 

(a)  Either  a  penal  conviction  and  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  establishment, 
so  called? 

(b)  Or  being  placed  in  a  special  correctional  institution  for  vicious  or  undisciplined 
children? 

(c)  Or  to  be  tent  to  an  educational  establishment  provided  for  pupils  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  public  authority  ? 

Should  the  ago  of  the  children  be  the  only  consideration  in  their  classification  aad 
in  determiuing  their  disposition? 

(^0  In  accordance  with  what  principles  and  following  what  process  conld  children 
committed  to  Raid  institntious  bo  provisionally,  conditionally,  or  definitely  liberated? 

(e)  Under  what  conditions  Hhould  minors  be  considered  as  recidivists,  and  what 
consequences  should  follow  them  in  this  regard? 

5.  lu  establishments  for  young  people,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  large  place  should 
bo  assigned  to  reasonable  physical  training? 

6.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  fix  a  minimum  period  during  which  minors  should  be 
sent  to  correctional  institutions,  in  accordance  with  penal  law? 

Is  it  not  proper  to  decide  that  in  ail  cases  where  minors  hare  been  eonricted  they 
should  be  sent  until  their  majority,  according  to  civil  law,  to  an  institution  of  peni- 
tentiary education? 

7.  How  and  by  whom  should  dependent  or  morally  abandoned  chUdren  be  placed 
in  families  after  removal  from  reformatory  institutions  and  be  watched  over?  Within 
what  limits  would  it  be  useful  to  employ  for  this  purpose  patronage  societies? 

8.  What  method  may  be  used  to  prevent  and  repress  the  prostitntion  of  minors? 
Would  it  not  bo  desirable  that  an  understanding  be  had  between  the  different  States 

for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  prostitntion  of  young  girls  taken  abroad  and  too 
often  surrendered  to  vices  through  the  machinations  of  certain  persons  or  certain 
agencies  ? 

These  questions  could  not  all  receive  like  attention.  Some  attracted  the  greater 
interest,  as  shown  in  the  jireliminary  reports  and  then  in  the  discussions. 

In  Section  I  the  subjects  of  habitnal  ofi'enderfl,  compensation  by  criminals  to  their 
victims,  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  decoying  girls  for  prostitution,  conditional  lil>er!y, 
had  considerable  attention. 
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In  Section  II  the  Bertillion  system,  prison  discipline  for  women,  prison  labor, 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  criminal  insanity  were  discussed  mostly. 

In  Section  III  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  prison  schools  and  libraries,  intemper- 
ance and  inebriate  asylums  were  considered  principally. 

In  Section  IV  parental  responsibility,  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights,  the  classifi- 
cation, supervision,  and  disposition  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  were 
warmly  discussed  and  with  probably  more  interest  than  were  any  of  the  subjects  in 
the  other  divisions.  Many  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  writers  were  in  this  section, 
and  in  point  of  ability  it  was  second  to  none. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  paper  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  on 
each  subject.  Some  selections  will  be  made  £rom  the  discussions  and  preliminary 
reports  relating  to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  of  the  programme. 

The  discussions  were  first  in  the  four  sections  in  separate  rooms  in  the  College  of 
France,  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  sections  united  in  a 
general  assembly  and,  hearing  the  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the  sessions, 
rediscussed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  sections,  and 
adopted  or  modified  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  sections.  The  reports  of  the  sec- 
tions were  generally  approved  by  the  general  assembly.  These  conclusions  will  be 
given  in  this  report  as  finally  adopted. 

Discussions  and  Papers  in  Section  I. 

PKXAL  legislation. 

The  president  of  Section  I  was  M.  Fuchs,  private  counselor  of  finances  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  lie  was  ably 
supported  by  nine  vice-presidents  from  Greece,  Hamburg,  Russia,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Prussia,  Holland,  and  Austria  and  four  most  competent  secretaries  headed  by 
M.  Robinquet,  advocate  for  the  State  council  and  the  court  of  appeals.  There  waa 
in  this  section  a  marked  attendance  of  jurists,  statesmen,  magistrates  of  all  grades, 
professors  of  law,  advocates,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were  most  competent  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  of  penal  law,  the  language  and  construction  of  statutes  and  the  efiects 
of  their  application. 

who  are  recidivists? 

The  first  question  in  this  section  refers  to  the  recidivist,  a  new  word  in  penology 
and  especially  so  in  the  English  language,  and  the  question  itself  asks  what  consti- 
tutors one — whether  repeating  the  same  oflfense  makes  him  a  recidivist.  The  second 
part  of  the  question  is  whether  the  penalty  should  increase  with  each  offense.  This 
subject  in  Europe  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  in  America  at  present  and  has 
consequently  been  more  considered  there  and  more  provision  has  been  made  there  to 
prevent  relapse  into  crime.  The  prison  population  of  Europe  is  so  largely  made  up 
from  old  offenders  that  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  against  the  repetition  of 
crime. 

There  were  eleven  reports  submitted  on  this  double  question :  two  English,  one 
Spanish,  one  American,  four  French,  one  Greek,  one  Dutch,  and  one  Italian. 

In  the  discussion  some  of  the  more  prominent  speakers  held  that  where  the  first 
offense  was  a  grave  one  and  a  second  was  committed  the  person  should  be  considered  a 
recidivist.  By  the  second  offense  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  dangerous  to  society. 
In  presence  of  the  fact  of  the  first  critoe  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  first  offender. 
He  is  in  decided  revolt  against  the  law,  whatever  be  the  diversity  of  his  acts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  less  number  of  speakers  favored  the  theorj'  of  special  recidi- 
vists, especially  in  the  case  of  minor  offenses.  Thoy  claimed  that  law  should  be  more 
indulgent,  reserving  its  severity  for  the  habitual  criminal.  Different  members,  and 
capcoially  the  Russians,  took  this  view.  In  their  opinion  the  conrnrrenco  of  similar 
violations  was  not  sufficient  to  place  the  offender  in  the  state  of  recidivism,  for  this 
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concnrrence  might  be  accidental.  It  is  necessary  that  among  the  diverse  violations 
there  should  he  not  only  a  ma'erial  identity,  but  above  all  they  should  be  instigated 
by  the  same  motive;  and  only  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  criminal  instincts  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  delinquent. 

Another  opinion  was  presented  relative  to  a  different  class  of  professionals,  who 
renounce  work  and  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  for  whom  crime  is  a  profession. 
All  their  actions  are  antisocial.  These  are  without  question  special  recidivists. 
There  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  point  whether  progressive  increase  of  i>cn- 
alties  should  be  obligatory  on  the  judge.  Some  claimed  the  greatest  latitude  for 
the  jud(;e.  On  tbo  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  judge  was  too  much  inBu- 
enced  by  limited  importance  of  the  case  before  him  and  did  not  consider  sufficiently 
the  criminal  tendencies  revealed.  It  is  important  to  limit  the  power  of  the  judge 
in  a  way  to  prevent  too  many  short  sentences,  which  are  the  principal  cause  of  recidi- 
vism. It  is  better  to  put  professional  delinquents  out  of  power  to  injure  by  elimi- 
nating them  from  society  for  a  long  period,  A  proper  measure  against  them  is  sen- 
tence on  indeterminate  sentence.  Individual  characters  vary,  and  the  judge  can 
most  properly  determine  the  character  of  the  prisoner  by  his  antecedents,  while  the 
law  can  name  the  number  of  convictions  from  which  the  offender  can  be  named  a 
reridi  vist,  or  a  professional.  These  were  some  of  the  various  ideas  presented  on  this 
subject. 

TRANSPORTATION . 

The  discussion  of  the  second  question  in  Section  I,  relative  to  transportation,  was 
somewhat  spirited  and  interesting.  This  subject  was  before  the  congress  of  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  congress  that  the  Russian  dele- 
gates did  not  defend  the  system — in  fact,  disapproved  of  it  in  many  respects — and  the 
defense  rested  mainly  with  France,  which  adheres  to  the  system  in  theory  and 
practice. 

M.  Babinet,  for  France,  defended  it.  He  said  that  transportation  was  not  a  theory ; 
that  it  was  a  fact;  tliat  nevoral  nations  had  practiced  it  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it 
has  entered  into  their  systems  of  repression.  lie  said  that  France  had  transported 
criminals  for  forty  years  and  desired  to  continue  the  system,  which  was  improving, 
and  that  foreign  delegates  should  not  discourage  the  French  administration  in  its 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

Tlie  Italian  members  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  Speaking  for  Germany, 
Dr.  Starke  recalled  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  Germany,  which 
he  represented,  had  attempted  to  put  transportation  into  practice  in  accordance  with 
a  convention  with  Russia.  Since  then  it  has  definitely  renounced  the  system,  and 
to  colonize  its  Afiican  possessions  will  only  have  recourse  to  free  emigration.  Bat 
the  institution  was  violently  and  ably  attacked  by  M.  Prius,  of  Belgium.  Ho  claimed 
that  every  people  who  ha<l  attempted  to  colonize  with  convicts  had  miherably  failed, 
notably  France,  in  New  Caledonia  and  Guiana,  and  Russia  in  Siberia.  Only  Englandfor 
a  time  succeeded.  Tlien  the  violent  protests  of  the  free  colonists  compelled  the  home 
Government  to  discontinue  the  system,  and  Australia  increased  remarkably  In  pros- 
perity. Besides,  if  transportation  is  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  it  is  to  a  slow  death. 
You  can  not  send  the  dregs  of  the  population  to  develop  a  colony.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  send  convicts  to  a  healthy  climate  it  is  no  more  a  punishment.  It  is  a  good 
fortune,  while  it  is  a  defiance  to  the  honest  people  among  whom  they  are  sent.  Why 
place  the  prison  so  far  from  home,  so  far  from  serious  control  f  Why  not  follow 
England,  and  organize  transportation  in  the  interior,  as  at  Portland,  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  and  Parkhurstf  Really  transportation  can  only  be  employed  to  preparea 
new  colony  for  emigration,  and  then  when  the  country  is  prepared  the  convicts  shonld 
be  withdrawn.  It  can  only  be  employed  at  great  expense.  A  transport  costs  seven 
times  more  than  a  convict  in  prison,  and  how  can  charitable  and  preventive  work  be 
incorporated  in  the  system?    The  system  is  not  preventive  of  crime.    The  convict 
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colony  becomes  the  refuge  of  all  classes  who  Lave  becorae  compromised  in  the  mother 
coantry,  and  becomes  a  nursery  of  crime.  It  is  wise,  then,  not  to  sacrifice  all  to  trans- 
portation, which  has  too  often  been  followed  by  failure. 

The  surprise  of  the  day  came  with  the  address  of  M.  Spassovicz,  of  Russia.  It 
was  naturally  expected  that  the  Russian  delegates  would  defend  the  system.  For 
■omo  years  a  public  sentiment  has  been  created,  in  America  and  England  especially, 
against  Russia  on  account  of  Siberian  exiles,  and  the  idea  has  been  fostered  that 
Russia  was  wedde<l  to  the  system  and  persisted  in  its  continuance  and  all  its  alleged 
cruelties.  The  intelligent  student,  however,  in  Russian  affairs  is  aware  that  in  tbe 
past  one  hundred  years  no  country  has  made  greater  ailvauces  than  Russia  in  prison 
reform,  and  that  no  country  has  more  advanced  thinkers  and  workers  in  all  phases 
of  penology  than  Russia.  And  among  these  no  one  is  working  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  prison  system  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia  than  M.  Galkine  Wraskoy, 
the  able  and  humane  chief  of  the  Russian  prison  administration,  who  has  been  in 
that  position  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  has  lately  returned  from  a  long  journey 
through  Siberia  and  is  doing  ail  that  he  can  to  do  away  with  Siberian  transporta- 
tion, in  which  early  success  is  expected. 

M.  Spassovicz  began  by  stating  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  principle  of  trans- 
portation. He  considered  the  punishment  as  severe,  intimidating,  and  an  excellent 
measure  for  the  protection  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admitted  the  great 
difficulty  in  removing  from  the  convict  all  hope  of  returning  to  his  own  country. 
This  takes  away  an  element  of  reform  of  the  first  order.  Russia  to-day  is  in  a 
peculiar  condition,  which  must  be  considered.  The  nation  has  advanced  rapidly, 
but  has  not  reached  its  full  development.  It  was  only  in  1861  that  serfdom  was 
abolished,  and  it  was  only  in  IS&l  that  the  judicial  and  administrative  departments 
were  separated.  It  is  to-day  working  thoroughly  in  prison  reform.  Until  now 
trauHportation  has  above  all  been  a  means  of  removing  divers  rebellious  elements 
from  its  midst.  It  has  been  applied  to  political,  religious,  and  even  municipal 
causes.  It  in  certain  that  the  institution  should  be  radically  reformed.  But  before 
that  is  done  another  duty  is  encountered  and  that  is  the  reform  of  prisons.  Every- 
where in  Russia  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  there  must  be  prisons  before 
transportation  is  discontinued.  Following  the  lead  of  M.  Spassovicz,  M.  Drill,  law 
counsel  to  the  minister  of  justice  of  Russia,  M.  Fonitzky,  advocate-general  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Russia,  and  M.  Woulfert,  professor  in  the  Military  Academy, 
Russia,  attacked  the  institution  itself.  They  said  that  doubtless  transportation  in 
theory  was  an  ideal  penalty,  but  its  practice  demonstrated  that  it  eould  not  be 
organized,  that  it  was  decidedly  condemned,  and  that  in  fifteen  years  there  have 
been  three  movements  for  its  abolition.  The  eftort  attempte<l  in  the  Island  of  Sak- 
halicu  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  Its  success  could  not  remove  the  discour- 
aging results  from  the  experience  of  centuries.  It  is  time  to  break  with  the  post 
and  to  abandon  a  system  of  repression  which  has  produced  nothing,  and  to  return 
to  that  of  imprisonment. 

The  addresses  of  the  Russian  members  showed  a  freedom  of  speech  that  is  not 
usually  credited  to  their  country.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  system  of  their 
conntry  which  for  centuries  has  been  interwoven  in  their  criminal,  religious,  and 
political  system.  The  total  abolition  of  transportation  may  be  looked  for  in  Russia 
a  long  time  before  we  shall  see  France  abandon  it,  but  not  until  prisons  are  made 
or  rebuilt  for  their  criminal  population. 

Left  alone  to  defend  the  system,  the  French  members  came  to  the  rescue.  M.  Petit, 
one  of  the  ablest  counselors  of  the  court  of  appeals,  favored  the  system.  He  claimed 
that  every  State  had  a  right  to  use  its  distant  possessions  in  accordance  with  its 
interests.  A  people  that  does  not  wish  to  submit  itself  to  the  system  of  prolonged 
cellular  detention  has  a  right  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  colonial  territory  for 
long  confinement  for  great  criminals  and  incorrigibles.  They  can  in  this  way  protect 
themselves  from  recidivists  and  at  the  same  time  the  colony  can  receive  an  element 
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for  its  development,  if  watcbed  with  care,  so  tbat  it  does  not  "beconio  troablesomo  to 
the  honest  population ;  tbat  it  waa  wortliy  of  remark  tbat  Now  Caledonia  had  never 
protested  against  the  presence  of  convicts,  and  tbat  at  the  colonial  congress  of  1890 
only  asked  for  new  measures  favorable  to  the  colonists ;  that  if  the  penalty  is  severe 
it  is  repressive.  It  is  necessary  tbat  vrork  should  be  obligatory  and  severe,  and  that 
for  the  interest  of  the  colony  the  discipline  should  be  extremely  rigorous.  Sevr 
offenses  should  be  punished  by  cellular  imprisonment  for  an  indeterminate  time. 
The  punishment  should  be  reformatory,  and  to  moral  instruction  the  religious  should 
be  added.  The  convict,  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  should  bo  more 
accessible  to  good  influences.  He  is  encouraged  in  his  efforts  by  successive  mitiga- 
tious,  which  after  a  while  will  load  to  conditional  liberation,  lirst  provisional  and 
then  definite,  so  that  he  may  become  a  new  man.  Finally,  he  is  to  be  allowe<l,  at  m 
day  fixed,  to  be  restored  to  his  family.  How,  then,  can  it  bo  doubted  that  trans- 
portation should  not  take  its  place  in  a  rational  system  of  repression? 

The  defense  of  the  system  was  continued  by  Professor  Leveille,  known  as  an  ardent 
and  indomitable  French  advocate  of  transportation.  He  had  studied  the  system  in 
the  prisons  of  Guiana,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad.  The  time  limit 
for  the  discussion  was  too  brief  for  so  great  a  subject,  but  ho  treated  it,  however,  very 
happily.  Transportation,  he  said,  had  two  virtues— it  permits  work  in  the  open  air 
and  it  does  not  exhaust  the  convict,  and  in  the  meantime  it  fits  him  for  free  life. 
It  comprises,  then,  punishment  and  redemption  of  the  fallen  man.  Consequently  it 
has  a  striking  superiority  over  the  ordinary  prison,  which  punishes  but  breaks  up  the 
family,  declasses  the  convict,  and  drives  him  fatally  to  recidivism.  While  the  jail 
produces  95  recidivists  out  of  100  discharged,  and  the  prison  50  in  100,  transportation 
8ui>i)lics  only  5  in  100.  Are  not  these  figures  eloquent f  Abandoning  general  con- 
siderations, one  may  engage  in  refuting  the  objections  which  are  without  cessation 
brought  against  transiwrtation  and  strive  to  do  justice  to  the  legends  with  which 
transportation  is  surrounded.  It  ia  true  tbat  certain  people  condemn  transporta- 
tion, but  in  truth  practice  it  by  indirect  methods,  such  as  throwing  their  discharged 
convicts  upon  other  nations,  forcing  them  by  indirect  means  to  leave  the  country,  or 
generously  facilitating  their  emigration. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  states  which  have  maintained  it,  as  Franco  and  Russia, 
have  met  with  repeated  failures.  So  far  as  Franco  is  concerned,  these  failures  arc 
duo  not  to  the  institution  itself,  but  either  to  errors  iu  the  law  or  mistakes  in  exe- 
cuting the  law.  The  law  of  1850  was  imperative  because  of  requiring  labor  of 
political  convicts.  The  law  of  18S5  on  banishment  could  only  endin  miscarriage. 
It  saw  creatures  exhausted  by  life  in  prisons  ou  the  Continent  and  had  not  dared  to 
clearly  impose  the  obligations  of  labor,  and  had  left  to  exist  in  an  equivocal  con- 
dition the  convicts  who  considered  themselves  as  free  laborers.  Finally,  there  was 
not  enough  daring  to  break  the  tio  which  held  the  prisoner  to  his  country,  aud  it 
maintained  in  him  the  sentiment  of  return.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  1854  on 
transportation  was  remarkably  constructed.  It  contained  iu  embryo  two  fruitful 
ideas,  tbat  which  strengthens  the  penalty  and  that  which  assists  the  prisoner  of 
merit,  elevates  him,  and  gradually  transforms  him  to  a  free  man.  But  not  until 
lately  has  this  law  been  turned  to  account,  which  is  really  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  legis- 
lation. The  penalty  has  been  enervated  by  excessive  indulgence,  and  there  is  the 
attraction  to  the  criminals  of  New  Caledonia.  Besides,  from  their  embarkation, 
before  atonement,  the  convicts  were  surrendered  to  speculators  at  a  low  price  or 
even  gratuitously.  Wo  understand  from  this  w^hy  the  enforcement  of  labor  has 
been  feeble  and  the  sujiport  of  the  men  has  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  budget  of  the 
State.  But  these  abuses  have  been  sbowu  aud  no  longer  exist.  Recently  adminis- 
trative regulations  have  given  to  the  penalty  its  real  character  aud  have  arrested 
illegal  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revision  of  the  penal  code  suppressed  trans- 
portation for  political  offenses,  and  the  i)enalty  of  banishment  ia  strengthened,  the 
law  of  1854  is  maintained      Then  a  happy  innovation  has  been  admitted;  voluntary 
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transportation  is  authorized,  which  permits  the  administration  to  allow  tho  convict 
his  choice  hctweou  imprisonm^t  at  homo  or  transportation  to  tho  colony.  Finally^ 
to  prevent  tho  return  of  past  abuses,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  superior  council  of 
colonial  punishments,  which  will  supervise  tho  execution  of  distant  penalties. 

As  to  Rnssia,  it  should  definitely  relieve  itself  cf  all  forms  of  transportation  which 
have  become  odious  to  the  nation  and  retain  only  transportation  for  crimes  at  com- 
mon law  called  katorga.  It  implies  tho  obligation  of  work,  without  which  neither 
repression  nor  colonization  are  possible.  It  corresponds  directly  to  our  penalty  of 
forced  labor,  and  for  fifteen  years  it  has  been  applied  with  success  in  tho  island,  of 
Smghalicn.  It  is  not  proposed  to  abolish  it,  but  to  extend  it,  and  the  new  project 
of  tho  penal  code  of  Russia  formally  favors  it.  Perhaps  it  would  bo  humane  to 
imitate  on  our  part  tho  Russians,  who,  from  the  first,  permit  the  family  of  tho  con- 
demned, to  follow  the  convict  into  exile.  At  all  events,  it  is  remarkable  that,  pro- 
ceeding separately,  tho  Russians  and  French  as  to  transportation  end  with  the  same 
conclusions. 

M.  Willenis,  delegate  of  the  French  minister  of  the  colonies,  said  that  notwith- 
standing assertions  to  tho  contrary,  }>cnal  labor  could  bo  made  productive.  Employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  Algeria  under  the  direction  of  the  military  authority  has  been 
productive. 

M.  the  Pastor  Arboux,  chaplain  of  Seine  prisons,  insisted  with  much  emotion  on 
the  necessity,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  to  practice  tho  system  of  riddance  in  regard 
to  criminalB  by  profession.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  be  a  scourge  only,  but  applied 
themselves  in  addition,  with  perversity,  to  educate  young  criminals  by  detestable 
teaching.  The  person  who  issues  &om  prison,  even  a  cellular  prison,  is  not  for  that 
reason  restored.  In  this  point  of  view  transportation  is  most  favorable  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals;  above  all,  if  it  is  organized  solidly  on  moral  and  religious 
education. 

After  this  spirited  discussion  the  conclnsion  was  adopted  as  found  herein,  and,  on 
comparison  with  tho  conclusion  at  Stockholm  on  tho  same  subject,  it  will  bo  found 
that  tho  congress  of  Paris  was  the  more  favorable  of  tho  two  to  transportation. 
ThiB  conclusion  was  doubtlessly  affected  by  a  sentiment  of  courtesy  to  France  as  tho 
host  of  tho  congress. 

The  question  was  discussed  considerably  in  the  general  meeting  in  tho  Sorbonno, 
in  which  many  took  part.  At  this  time  M.  Foinitzky,  professor  in  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  has  published  an  able  work  on  transportation,  took  prominent 
part  in  tho  discussion,  presenting  this  resolution : 

**The  congress,  approving  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  tho  methods  of  transportation 
as  a  penalty  and  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  society,  finds  that  the  present  condi- 
tion does  not  present  sufficient  data  for  a  definite  and  uniform  solution." 

This  was  not  adopted. 

Tho  attention  of  his  excellency  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  tho  chief  of  the  Russian 
prison  system,  having  been  called  to  an  illustrate<l  article  in  the  Monde  Illustr<5  on 
tho  island  of  Saghalien,  ho  stated  that  the  information  therein  was  absolutely 
authentic,  and  added  that  it  was  entirely  true  that  the  results  obtaino<l  in  the  island 
of  Saghalien  were  most  encouraging.  That  the  island  is  inhabited  only  by  thoso 
condemne<l  to  exile.  They  undergo  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  in  view  of  colo- 
nization. In  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  more  diverse  element-s  are  combined.  Labor 
is  not  required  of  all  the  deported.  **I  have  the  right  to  say,"  added  he,  **that  our 
efforts  in  Saghalien  have  succeede<l.^' 

>L  Fonitiky  inquired  of  M.  Wraskoy  whether  for  some  years  there  has  not  been 
a  plan  elaborated  in  Russia  for  the  suppression  of  transportation. 

His  excellency  replied  affirmatively,  but  added  that  it  related  to  transportation  to 
Siberia,  where  labor  is  not  organized,  while  in  the  island  of  Saghalien,  as  he  had 
already  remarked,  forced  labor  was  rigorously  practice*!.  This  view  from  the  head 
of  the  Russian  prison  system  showing  that  Siberian  exile  was  to  be  discontinued, 
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and  Baghalien  was  to  be  the  great  and  distant  prison  of  Russia,  is  an  important  one 
to  know.  The  article  referred  to  stated  there  were  25,000  convicts  then  in  Saghalien 
and  80  colonists,  that  all  industries  were  represented,  and  that  already  2,000,000 
tons  of  grain  and  8,000,000  tons  of  potatoes  had  been  produced. 

Among  the  preliminary  reports  to  the  congress  on  transportation  was  one  by 
M.  K.  S.  Taganitzew,  councilor  of  the  court  of  appeals,  professor  of  the  law  school  of 
St.  Petersburg,  honorary  member  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  St.  Wladi- 
mir  at  Kiew.  He  was  the  only  Russian  writing  on  the  question  submitted  who  advo> 
cated  transportation.  His  report  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  of  transporta- 
tion and  somewhat  of  its  present  condition.  Without  making  extracts  from  his 
argument,  his  conclusions  are  given  as  follows: 

''1.  Colonization  and  transportation,  united  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor, 
and  in  some  cases  separately  applied,  examined  in  the  abstract  unite  the  essential 
conditions  of  punishment  and  respond  perfectly  to  the  purposes  of  intimidation, 
safety,  and  correction.  This  is  yrhj  it  should  not  T>e  excluded  from  the  common 
system  of  penal  measures  in  use  at  this  time. 

**2.  But  as  the  practical  application  of  transportation,  as  shown  by  historical 
experience,  presents  everywhere  serions  difficulties,  it  can  only  be  recommended  for 
states  offering  convenient  conditions,  and  to  a  limited  extent. 

'*  3.  It  would  be  desirable — 

**(a)  That  transportation  be  maintained  in  countries  which  possess  proper  terri- 
tory for  its  application;  above  all,  if  snoh  countries  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
secure  penal  repression  by  imprisonment. 

**{b)  That  transportation  is  not  a  general  measure  extending  to  a  great  number  of 
criminals,  without  regard  to  individual  qualities,  but  that  it  should  be  ordered  con- 
formably to  their  physical  and  moral  iitness  for  colonization.'' 

The  jurisprudence  society  of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  high  rank,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent position  through  its  members  attending  the  fourth  International  Prison  Con- 
gress in  St.  Petersburg.  They  presented  quite  a  number  of  reports  at  that  congress, 
and  they  were  of  the  highest  merit,  taking  the  highest  and  most  intelligent  positions 
in  prison  science.  It  seems  that  the  paper  of  M.  Taganitzew  was  presented  to  the 
law  society  before  the  congress  met  and  that  society  entered  its  protest  against 
the  position  taken  by  the  writer.  The  commission  of  the  society,  having  heard  the 
paper  read,  made  the  following  report: 

'^1.  That  the  signiBcation  of  transportation  as  a  penalty  in  an  abstract  idea  and 
without  regard  to  experience  is  unanimously  recognized  by  Russian  jurista  in  the 
same  sense  as  presented  by  Professor  Taganitzew. 

"2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  as  to  the  practical  application  of  transportation  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  the  optimism  of  the  report  this  society  apposes  a 
negative  opinion,  considering  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  a  rational 
organization  of  transportation  in  Russia,  where  for  three  hnndred  years  it  has  existed 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  strongly  establishing  itself. 

"  3.  Yet  in  the  meantime  we  must  accept  transportation  as  necessary  (always  with 
the  restrictions  named  by  M.  Taganitzew)  in  presence  of  the  faults  of  prison  organi- 
zation ;  for  of  the  two  evils — a  bad  prison  and  bad  transportation — the  former  is  evi- 
dently the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the 
existence  of  transportation  need  not  check  the  improvement  of  the  prison  system." 

M.  Taganitzew  says  of  the  present  state  of  transportation : 

**Tho  want  of  enough  prisons  in  Siberia  for  convicts  was  the  cause,  in  1879,  of  the 
publication  of  provisional  regulations  restraining  transportation  to  Siberia  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  criminals.  The  convicts  who  were  not  transported  finished  their 
punishment  in  local  prisons  provided  for  that  purpose.  But  sojourn  in  these  prisons 
without  labor  and  without  any  classification  among  criminals  took  away  the  rigor 
of  punishment,  making  the  prison  a  nursery  of  vice.  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
crowded  local  prisons,  without  sanitary  conditions,  raised  the  death  rate  to  an 
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incredible  iigiire,  so  tbat  in  1880  transportation  was  reestablished  on  its  former 
basis.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  kinds  of  transportation  are  transportation 
with  forced  labor  and  transportation  to  the  colonies  for  colonizing  purposes.  Forced 
labor  is  of  two  kinds:  Sojpuru  in  the  islands  with  work  for  the  State  and  sojourn  in 
the  colony.  This  is  accomplished  partly  in  Siberia  and  partly  in  the  island  of 
Saghalien  since  1879,  which  forms  a  kind  of  colony  for  transportation.  The  island 
for  administrative  pnrposes  is  divided  into  three  parts.  At  the  head  is  the  goyernor, 
while  at  the  head  of  each  division  is  a  commander.  The  director  of  the  principal 
prison  is  president  of  the  administration,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal affairs  of  small  importance.  Those  of  the  most  importance  are  passed  on  by  the 
maritime  conrt  of  the  division.  In  1882,  to  aid  in  the  installation  of  the  transports, 
women  condemned  to  hard  labor  were  sent  to  Saghalien.  The  x>rincipal  work  of  the 
convicts  consists  in  opening  roads  through  the  vast  forests  which  cover  the  island, 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  stations,  embankments,  etc.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communications  with  the  continent,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fort  at  Alexandrovsk,  erecting  buildings,  steam  mills,  sawmills,  foundries, 
salt  works,  and  important  work  in  the  coal  mines  at  Douet.  In  1894  large  compa- 
nies of  convicts  were  sent  into  the  province  of  Amour  to  work  on  the  Oussouri 
Railroad. 

"  Convicts  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the  land  and  for  raising  crops ;  but  rural 
economy  and  the  raising  of  cattle  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  pro- 
visions are  received  from  Odessa,  in  the  region  of  the  Amour. 

According  to  law  the  convicts,  during  their  imprisonment,  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  Those  who  are  under  observation  and  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  reform. 
In  the  first  class  the  convicts,  in  accordance  with  their  punishment,  are  obliged  to 
pass  firom  one  to  eight  years.  Then,  if  they  give  some  hope  of  amendment  b^  their 
submission  to  the  administration,  by  their  temperance  and  their  prudence,  by  their 
propriety  and  application  to  work,  they  will  pass  into  the  second  class.  At  the 
end  of  one  to  three  years  they  can  receive  permission  to  live  out  of  the  prison,  to 
build  houses  with  material  furnished  by  the  State,  to  have  money,  and  to  marry. 
During  the  continuance  of  forced  labor  one-tenth  of  the  earnings  belongs  to  the  con- 
vict. At  the  end  of  this  period  the  convicts  pass  into  the  colony,  except  those  who 
are  sentenced  for  an  indeterminate  period,  and  they  can  not  become  colonists  under 
twenty  years. 

For  farther  information  relative  to  Siberian  transportation  reference  is  made  to 
the  interview  with  M.  Komorsky,  inspector-general  of  Siberian  prisons,  in  the 
report  of  the  St.  Petersburg  International  Prison  Congress,  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

INDEMNITY  FOR  THE   INJURED  PARTY. 

The  question  relating  to  indemnity  to  the  injured  party  by  the  criminal  was  dis- 
cussed in  six  preliminary  reports  and  in  the  congress.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances  where  the  criminal  has  injured  his  victim,  depriving  him  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  the  ability  to  support  himself  and  family.  The  victim  in  some  cases  has  died 
from  his  injuries  and  has  left  a  family  for  public  or  private  charity  to  maintain. 
A  suit  for  private  damages  in  a  few  cases  will  bring  relief,  but  in  most  the  judgment 
could  not  be  collected,  as  poverty  and  crime  are  generally  associated.  As  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  congress  said,  **  poverty  and  crime  are  two  unfortunate  sisters  who 
always  travel  hand  in  hand  together.^'  The  discussions  developed  no  remedy  for  all 
cases.  Tbat  would  have  been  impossible.  Simpler  remedies  by  legal  process  were 
recommended  and  State  assistance  sugcrested  without  approval.  Where  the  offender 
has  no  means  to  pay  indemnity  the  injured  or  his  family  must  suffer.  With  the  hope 
that  further  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  difficult  problem,  it  was  referred  in  the 
conclusions  to  the  next  International  Prison  Congress. 

Among  the  preliminary  reports  on  this  subject  was  an  able  one^Ajy  Mme.^r.  Lydia 
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Poet,  the  dLstinguished  lady  advocate  of  Italy.  The  following  conclaslons  were  pre- 
sented in  her  paper : 

*^1.  There  nhould  bo  secure<l  to  the  victim  of  the  crime  a  special  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  delinqueDt,  nnd  that  attachment  should  issue  in  his  favor  at  the  same  time 
as  the  warrant  for  arrest. 

'*  2.  That  for  certain  crimes  which  do  not  disturb  the  social  order  there  should  be 
imposed)  instead  of  imprisonment  for  a  short  term,  the  payment  of  damages  by  the 
solvent  delinquent,  and  for  others  the  obligation  to  labor  in  establishments,  and  that 
the  pay  of  the  prisoner  in  whole  or  in  part  be  allowed  for  indemnity  to  the  victim 
until  the  debt  bo  extinguished. 

^'3.  That  in  countries  where  it  is  authorized  for  certain  crimes  the  accused  should 
not  bo  allowed  the  suHjiension  of  sentence  until  he  has  proved  that  ho  has  compen- 
sated the  injured  party. 

*'4.  That  the  pay  of  the  prisoner  bo  employed  to  repair  the  wrong  by  indemnifying 
first  the  ^ictim  and  in  paying  the  expenses  of  his  support  by  the  administration,  and 
that  only  after  that  he  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  earnings  freely. 

"5.  That  it  should  not  be  x>ossible  for  the  prisoner  to  obtain  his  pardon  or  condi- 
tional liberation  in  countries  where  such  practices  prevail,  and  that  he  be  not  allowed 
to  be  rehabilitated  if  he  can  not  show  he  has  indemnified  his  victim  fully." 

Quo  of  the  preliminary  reports  was  by  M.  Zucker,  professor  of  criminal  law  at 
Prague.  He  presents  the  phases  of  the  question  at  length,  and  ends  with  these  con- 
clusions : 

"1.  Penal  law  should,  more  than  heretofore,  take  into  account  the  indemnity  due 
the  injured  party. 

'^2.  The  public  minister  should  have  the  right  ex  officio  and  informally  to  order 
assessment  of  damages  in  favor  of  the  injured  party. 

**3.  The  party  injured  should  have  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  and  a  first  lien  upon  the 
personal  i)roperty  of  the  guilty  party,  to  date  l^om  his  discharge,  so  that  the  guilty 
will  not  have  time  to  dispose  of  his  property. 

"4.  The  judge  will  decide  what  proportion  of  the  receipts  of  the  prisoner  for  labor 
in  prison  will  bo  i>aid  to  the  injured  party  for  indemnity  that  is  due  him." 

In  his  preliminary  report  on  this  question  M.  P.  Atmengol  Y.  Comet,  magistrate 
etc.,  at  Barcelona,  says: 

*•!.  The  provisions  of  law  which  prevail  in  our  times  are  insufficient  in  practice 
to  enable  the  victim  of  the  ofi'ense  to  obtain  indemnity.  To  obtain  indemnity  it  is 
neces.sary  that  in  criminal  trials  the  court  should  determine  the  amount  that  the  con- 
demned should  pay  to  the  victim  or  his  heirs,  and  to  realize  the  same  should  issue 
a  iiroccss  against  the  person  considered  as  responsible,  as  receiver  or  aceomplice,  to 
proceed  to  seize  his  property,  personal  and  real. 

"2.  On  pronouncing  judgment,  if  the  condemned  is  solvent,  enough  of  his  goods 
will  be  sold  to  realize  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  tho  judgment. 

**3.  If  the  condemned  is  insolvent,  tho  damages  will  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
fines  which  shall  bo  created  by  the  minister  of  justice.  All  fines  shall  go  into  this 
treasury,  and  tho  state  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  receipts  for  the  prisoner's  labor." 

This  last  suggestion  is  a  novel  one,  but  will  seldom,  if  ever,  bo  put  into  practice. 

M.  Prins,  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Belgium,  was  tho  author  of  a  lengthy 
preliminary  report  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  historically  and  philosophically. 
He  showed  that  proceedings  for  civil  damages  were  provided  in  most  ancient  times 
by  tho  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  ancient  nations. 

**In  England,"  he  says,  ''the  system  of  indemnity,  due  to  Germanic  culture, 
existed  until  after  the  Norman  invasion.  It  then  received  a  special  form  of  appli- 
cation, thanks  to  tho  organization  of  guilds,  tithings,  and  hundreds,  associations 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  members." 

"  In  Franoe,  in  former  times,  the  triumph  of  absolute  monarchy  rapidly  marked 
tho  penal  system  with  its  strong  imprint  and  made  the  element  of  public  rigbts 
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prevail  over  private  rights.  In  the  meantime  the  ouly  legislative  monnment  worthy 
of  attention,  the  only  general  penal  law  hcfore  the  revolution— the  criminal  codo  of 
1670 — maintained  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  offenses,  public  prose- 
cution and  private  complaint.  It  decided  that  in  case  of  capital  offenses  the  prosecu- 
tion will  take  place  notwithstanding  the  transactions  of  the  parties,  while  in  other 
cases,  in  matter  of  blows  without  serious  injuries— light  misdemeanors — if  the  parties 
settle  for  the  injuries  there  will  bo  no  prosecution  and  the  settlement  will  bo 
enforced.  Thus  oven  under  Louis  XIV  it  appeared  oppressive  to  prosecute  in  the 
abstract  interests  of  society  when  the  private  interest  ha<l  declared  itself  satisfied. 

''But  modern  penal  law  has  reversed  the  more  aucieut  rule  giving  preference  to 
the  public  prosecution  in  tho  interest  of  all." 

In  remedies  proposed,  M.  Prins  finds  little  difficulty  in  securing  indemnity  from 
the  solvent  offender,  but  to  collect  from  the  insolvent  becomes  a  serious  problem. 

Ho  proposes  that  for  light  offenses  public  order  will  be  sufficiently  protected  by  a 
conviction,  with  sentence  suspended,  conditioned  on  the  obligation  to  repair  tho 
damage  done.  If  tho  offender  pays  tho  amount  fixed  by  the  court  within  the  time 
named  in  tho  judgment,  then  imprisonment  will  bo  avoided. 

For  graver  offenses  ho  proposes  punishment  by  imprisonment  for  a  stated  time,  to 
be  followed  by  conditional  liberation  under  the  reservation  to  pay  in  a  time  named 
the  damages  assessed  by  tho  court.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay  reimprisonment  for  the 
fhll  time  is  to  follow. 

Though  no  remedy  has  been  discovered  which  will  be  effective  in  all  cases,  and 
none  will  be,  yet  the  subject  is  one  worthy  tho  attention  of  tho  American  legislator, 
who,  it  is  possible,  may  be  able  to  secure  the  injured  party  further  protection  than 
he  can  now  obtain  through  civil  process  alone  for  private  damages. 

CX)MPEN8ATION  FOR  PRISON  LABOR. 

The  fourth  question  of  Section  II  is  on«  that  has  long  been  considered  by  the  prac- 
tical penologist :  Has  tho  prisoner  a  right  to  compensation  for  labor f  This  had  a 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  section  and  in  the  general  assembly.  There  were  eleven  pre- 
liminary reports  from  a  great  diversity  of  countries.  M.  Stevens,  of  Belgium,  claimed 
that  the  prisoner  owed  his  services  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  owed  in  its  turn 
remuneration  to  the  prisoner.  By  dividing  the  pay  into  disposable  and  reservable 
the  prisoner  has  a  notion  of  saving.  In  paying  by  tho  piece  and  not  by  the  day 
there  is  established  between  the  convicts  a  classification.  The  disposable  part  of 
his  pay  can  be  used  in  ameliorating  his  regimen  and  tho  part  reserved  will  assist  in 
his  restoration  on  leaving  the  prison.  M.  Cr^mieux  called  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gress to  tho  fact  that  tho  French  code  (article  41)  admits  explicitly  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  those  sentenced  to  correctional  punishment  in  these  words;  ''The 
products  of  the  work  of  each  prisoner  under  correctional  punishment  shall  be  applied 
partly  to  tho  common  expenses  of  tho  prisoners."  Tho  majority  of  the  section,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  x>rLSoner  had  no  right  to  compensation.  M.  Puibaraud  considered 
that  the  prison  could  only  care  for  itself,  as  the  expenses  were  large  and  the  receipts 
unimportant.  In  the  general  assembly  the  sentiment  was  divided,  but  all  agreed 
that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  good  government  of  the  prison  that  the  efforts  of 
the  prisoner  should  be  recognized  by  compensation  or  gratuity  for  labor ;  that  prison 
work,  to  be  reformatory,  should  be  paid.  Several  of  the  most  prominent  speakers 
argued  that  the  prison  labor  imposed  was  an  element  of  the  punishment  as  much  as 
the  imprisonment,  and  that  if  wo  admitted  tho  convict  had  a  right  to  a  salary  it 
would  not  be  going  far  to  recognize  he  had  a  right  to  indemnity  for  being  placed  in 
prison.  Labor  is  a  confiscation  of  the  energies  as  imprisonment  is  a  confiscation  of 
liberty.  If  he  has  a  right  to  a  salary,  then  he  could  require  that  he  should  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  his  work.  There  should  be  rewards  for  work.  The  State  in  grant' 
iug  them  does  a  liberal  act,  but  does  not  execute  an  obligation,  and  this  is  tho  sub- 
stance of  the  conclusion  of  the  section  as  indorsed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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This  qnestion  baa  more  imi>ortaiice  in  Europe,  wbere  in  many  prisons  »  smAll  pay- 
ment is  made  or  reward  given,  than  in  America,  where  the  practice  is  qnite  limited. 

CUSTODY  OP   PRI80KBKS*  BARN1NG8. 

Question  1  of  the  second  section,  important  in  Enrope,  hnt  of  less  conseqnenoe 
here,  elicited  much  attention  f^'om  the  congress:  Should  the  discharged  convict  con- 
trol his  earnings f  There  were  ten  preliminary  reports,  from  Russia,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  England,  and  France.  All  speakers  deplored  the  squander- 
ing of  their  earnings  by  discharged  prisoners.  Three  systems  were  presented.  The 
iirst  was  obligatory  patronage.  This  is  successfully  operated  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden.  In  Belgium  another  system  is]  adopted.  There  the  burgomaster  of  the 
place  where  the  discharged  convict  has  his  residence  has  charge  of  the  earnings 
where  they  exceed  70  francs.  If  below  that  amount  he  can  spend  it  freely.  If  a 
patronage  society  exists  in  the  place  it  is  to  have  preference  iu  the  disposition  of  the 
money. 

A  third  syHtem  is  one  which  authorizes  the  discharged,  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration,  to  choose  a  patron,  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  earnings. 

Each  system  h.id  its  advocates.  Several  warmly  indorsed  the  plan  of  intrusting 
the  funds  for  disbursement  to  postal  savings  banks,  claiming  they  could  l>etter  regu- 
late the  time  and  amounts  of  payments.  It  was  objected  that  1  he  distribution  would 
be  automatic  and  not  refornmtory.  It  was  urged  that  the  sending  part  of  their  earn- 
ings to  their  families  should  be  encouraged.  The  conclusions  show  that  by  some 
of  the  niethoils  named  there  should  be  a  trustee  for  the  disbursements  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  discharged  prisoner. 

THE   PRISONS   IN   THB   UNITED  STATES. 

The  discussions  in  the  sections  and  general  assembly  continued  nine  days  and  cov- 
ered substantially  all  the  questions  of  the  programme  of  the  congress.  The  Amer- 
ican delegation  was  divided  in  its  attendance  at  the  various  sections  and  attended 
together  the  general  sessions  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonne,  occasionally  tak- 
ing part  in  the  discussions  in  the  sections  and  general  assembly.  The  American 
delegation  had  organized  by  making  the  veteran  penologist.  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of 
Ohio,  its  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary.  The 
delegation  had  frequent  meetings  to  decide  on  the  various  questions  which  came 
before  it  in  reference  to  tl»o  congress.  It  was  deemed  proper  that  some  one  of  the  dele- 
gation should  present  briefly  before  the  general  assembly  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  i»rison  systems  iu  the  I'nited  States,  and  General  BrinkerhofT  was 
considered  a  very  ]>roper  person  to  do  this.  His  address  before  the  general  assembly 
is  here  given  in  fnll : 

**Mr.  PuKSiDKXT,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  The  secretary-general  of  the  congress, 
Dr.  Guillanme.  has  requested  me  to  give,  iu  behalf  of  the  American  delegation,  an 
abstract  of  the  special  reformatory  methods  in  our  country,  and  particularly  the 
Klmira  system,  which  is  being  adopted  in  our  States.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  three  great  prison  systems  of  the  world  have  their  origin  in  America. 

'*1.  Tlie  cellular  or  Pennsylvania  system,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  defended 
iu  this  cou'^ress,  and  which  has  been  so  largely  developed  in  Europe,  was  first  intro- 
duced iu  Philadelphia  sixty  years  ago.  This  system  still  prevails  there  and  is 
administered  in  an  able  manner,  but  it  has  been  abandoned  in  all  other  prisons  of 
our  country.  We  do  not  believe  in  it  except  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  in  other 
exceptiimal  cases. 

**2,  The  system  for  work  in  common  during  the  day  and  cellular  separation  at 
night  had  its  origin  in  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  fifty  years  ago.  This  system 
is  substantially  universal  in  America  for  prisoners  condemned  for  a  term  of  years, 
for  life,  and  for  recidivists  and  incorrigibles. 
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"8.  The  Elmira  system  is  based  on  indeterminate  sentence  and  conditional  lib- 
eration. This  liberation  is  known  by  the  term  of  '  conditional  discharge,'  and  is 
obtained  by  a  system  of  good  or  bad  marks  and  a  prop^essive  classification.  It  is 
only  applied  to  adults  under  30  years  of  age  and  to  those  convicted  for  the  first 
offense.  This  system  was  first  introduced  at  Elmira  in  1876  under  the  administration 
of  that  prince  of  prison  science,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  and  the  results  obtained  have 
been  highly  satisfactory,  and  results,  after  all,  are  the  only  proofs  of  the  excellence 
of  a  system. 

^'TheElmira  prison  contains  1,200  prisoners,  which  is  400  more  than  a  reforma- 
tory should  have.  In  the  last  six  years  the  prison  has  ha<l  on  an  average  over  800 
prisoners.  It  has  been  shown  after  a  conscientious  examination  that  82  out  of  each 
100  discharged  prisoners  have  become  honest  and  respectable  citizens. 

''The  prisons  of  the  United  States  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Europe.  In 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  serving  out  short  sentences,  the  arrested  awaiting  trial, 
and  discharged  prisoners,  England  and  Ireland  are  in  advance  of  us;  but  in  other 
respects  we  do  not  fear  comparison,  and  in  some  we  are  in  the  advance.  In  Europe 
intimidation  and  repression  seem  to  be  dominating  ideas  toward  the  criminal  clauses ; 
with  us  they  are  reform  and  prevention.  We  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  lex  tnli- 
onis.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  under  the  conditions  then  existing,  this  system  may, 
have  been  better;  but  to-day  we  live  inspired  by  the  lessons  of  the  Divine  Nazarene, 
who  said  that  love  and  not  hate  should  be  our  guide.  In  our  work  with  criminals 
we  have  in  view  the  protection  of  society,  but  all  punishment  inflicted  on  a  prisoner 
for  other  motives  is  considered  as  a  wrong  against  the  natural  rights  of  man.  We 
believe  in  intimidation  if  that  alone  can  protect  society.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  if  a 
man  is  condemned  for  the  third  time  we  consider  him  as  an  habitual  criminal  and 
sentence  him  for  life.  For  incorrigible  drunkards  we  have  enacted  a  law  giving  the 
judge  authority  for  the  first  offense  to  sentence  in  his  discretion ;  for  the  second  the 
penalty  is  double  the  first,  for  the  third  double  the  second,  and  for  the  fourth  impris- 
onment for  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of  conditional  liberation  in  case  of  good 
conduct.  Finally,  we  believe  that  reform  and  prevention  are  the  means  to  employ 
to  reduce  crime. 

**  For  criminal  minors  we  have  reformatories,  generally  called  industrial  schools, 
ft^om  whence  they  go  out  and  may  become,  on  the  average,  as  good  citizens  as  those 
who  go  from  the  common  schools.  But  above  all  we  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
to  our  children  in  the  public  schools  an  education  which  trains  the  hand  and  heart 
as  well  as  the  head.  The  State  should  add  to  each  public  school  a  kindergarten  for 
children  below  6  years  of  age.  Do  this  and  the  number  of  criminals,  which 
increases  in  all  countries,  will  greatly  diminish  and  we  will  enter  a  better  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 

The  address  was  very  cordially  applauded. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  an  American  oflicial  delegate,  addressed  the  general 
assembly  and  presented  some  interesting  details  on  the  probation  system  in  opera- 
tion in  his  country,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  conditional  sentence  system  in  vogue 
in  Europe.  The  idea  dates  from  1870  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  they 
adopted  the  plan  to  release  certain  prisoners  conditionally  on  the  request  of  persons 
who  interested  themselves  in  their  behalf.  In  1878  the  State  took  the  place  of  these 
petitioners  and  enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  special  officer  attached  to  the  city  and 
town  courts,  who  was  named  by  the  president  of  the  court  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  They  are  known  as  "probation  officers."  They  make  an  inquiry 
when  a  person  is  arrested  as  to  his  antecedents  and  his  family,  his  occupation,  which 
inquiry  is  made  rather  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  When  the  investigation  is  held  the 
trial  takes  place  and  the  judgment  is  pronounced.  The  sentence  can  be  pronounced 
at  the  expiration  of  the  probation,  or  even  before.  The  officer  is  a  true  assistant 
to  his  prot^gd,  the  prisoner.  This  system  is  extended  to  habitual  drunkards.  The 
results  have  been  excellent,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Belgium,  where  the  number 
of  conditionally  convicted  recidivists  has  fallen  to  3  in  lOO.J).  |^|^g^  bvGoOQL 
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Mr.  Heyman,  Mr.  Ayros,  and  Mr.  Poland,  of  tho  United  States  delegation,  spoke  at 
diflferent  times  in  Section  IV,  taking  advanced  grounds  in  reference  to  the  better 
methods  for  the  protection  of  children. 

Mr.  Randall,  one  of  the  United  Staters  official  delegates,  had  presented  to  tho  con- 
gress a  preliminary  report  on  tho  subject  of  tho  "Forfeiture  of  parental  rights,-' 
especially  relating  to  tho  practice  in  England  and  America  in  the  courts,  showing  tho 
general  rule  adopted  in  both  countries.  Tho  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  considerably  discussed  in  the  Socidt6  GentTrale  des  Prisons 
of  Franco  and  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  of  that  country.  Somo  extracts 
^ill  he  made  from  tho  report  in  the  discussions  of  the  fourth  division. 

THE    CHILDREN. 

As  stated  in  one  of  tho  opening  addresses  of  tho  congress,  the  commission,  recog- 
nizing the  special  importance  of  problems  relating  to  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  had  added  a  now  section  to  the  programme,  to  be  known  as  Section  IV, 
relating  entirely  to  children.  The  great  interest  in  this  department  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  preliminary  reports,  eighty  in  all,  and  more  than  in  any  other  section. 
Among  the  writers  wero  some  of  tho  most  accomplished  and  celebrated  specialists. 
Tho  names  of  Bonjean,  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rouselle,  Moldenhauer,  Voisin,  and  Joly  arc 
mentioned  as  known  to  the  writer,  and  there  were  many  others  equally  distinguished. 
It  is  more  and  more  recognized  that  tho  most  fruitful  field  for  prison  reform  lies  in 
preventing  pauperism  and  crimo  by  the  care  and  education  of  exposed  dependent 
and  delinquent  children.  In  that  field  there  is  always  hope.  The  reform  of  pris- 
oners, the  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  by  patronage  societies,  aro  excellent 
works  in  their  way  and  will  always  be  necessary,  for  there  always  will  be  criminals. 
But  the  highest  social  ocionce  is  to  keep  tho  prison  population  down  to  tho  lowest 
numbor  by  preventing  the  young  from  becoming  criminals.  There  wero  seven  pre- 
liminary reports  on  the  second  question  of  Section  IV.  The  longest  report,  and  a 
very  able  one,  was  by  Dr.  Alex,  de  Moldenhauer,  judge  of  the  city  court  of  War- 
saw, and  a  noted  writer  on  various  social  questions.  His  report  covers  about  one 
hundred  octavo  pages  and  was  very  thorough  in  the  history,  philosophy,  and  experi- 
ence in  child  saving.  The  whole  i*eport  is  most  valuable  reading,  but  only  patt  of 
his  conclusions  can  be  given.    In  closing  ho  recommends  congress  to  say  that: 

"The  congress,  in  continuation  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  congresses  of 
Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  definitely  recognized  it  to  be  not  only  the  right  but 
tho  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians on  their  children  or  wards,  is  of  the  opinion  that  tho  right  of  guardianship  of 
tho  State  over  minors  should  replace  tho  guardianship  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
during  their  minority.'' 

This  he  applies  to  cases  where  the  parents  or  guardians  have  been  convicted  of 
capital  oflenses,  or  Tor  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  or  for  certain  offenses  against 
tho  children,  or  for  other  acts  proving  the  parents  are  unworthy  or  incompetent  to 
perform  their  duties,  or  for  complicity  with  their  children  in  crime,  and,  above  all, 
when  they  encourage  or  force  their  children  to  criminal  acts,  and  for  various  other 
and  somowhat  similar  reasons. 

In  one  resolution  he  asks  the  congress  to  express  its  desire  that  for  all  minors  who 
come  in  question  and  for  whom  the  State  will  replace  the  parental  authority  there 
should  be  established  absolutely  distinct  institutions  for  each  class. 

Another  he  recommends  is :  '^  The  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  decision 
concoming  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights  and  the  substitution  of  guardianship 
by  the  State  of  minors  should  be  left  either  to  the  civil  or  criminal  courts  or  to  a 
court  especially  established  for  tho  purpose." 

There  is  no  higher  authority  on  this  subject  than  M.  Felix  Voisin,  councilor  of 
the  court  of  appeals  and  member  of  the  superior  council  of  prisons.     One  of  the  pre- 
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liiuinaiy  reports  'was  by  him.  It  is  brief,  but  comprelicnds  much.  Ho  calls  atten- 
tiou  io  the  French  statute  of  1889;  ami  says: 

*'It  is  evident  that  parents  who  excite,  favor,  or  facilitate  the  prostitution  or 
corruption  of  their  children  should  not  retain  any  parental  anthority.  It  is  the 
same  if  thoy  are  convicted  as  authors  or  accomplices  of  a  crime  committed  on  their 
persons,  or  as  accomplices  of  a  crime  committed  by  them,  or  convicted  for  influenc- 
ing minors  into  debauchery;  they  are  unworthy  to  retain  the  right  of  parental 
authority  over  their  children  and  can  have  for  them  neither  affection  or  respect." 
Ho  says  further:  '^But  in  all  cases  where  the  law  of  July  24, 1889,  declares  the  for- 
feiture of  parental  rights  operative  there  should  be  given  to  the  magistrates  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  parents  adjudged  incompetent  or  unworthy  the  right  of 
guardianship  of  their  children  and  to  confer  it  on  either  private  persons,  societies  of 
patronage,  or  public  assistance.  This  authority  in  the  courts  will  have  the  great 
advantage  of  rendering  more  frequent  actions  against  unworthy  parents,  an  end  we 
should  seek  to  attain.  It  imports  more  and  more  the  introduction  of  law  to  protect 
the  child,  to  place  it  properly  and  to  oppose  until  its  majority  a  legal  obstacle  to  all 
interference  by  the  father  and  mother  in  the  education  provided  by  public  author- 
ity.'' In  another  place  he  says:  "The  right  to  deprive  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  guardianship  of  their  children  should  not  belong  to  the  criminal  or  correc- 
tional courts, but  to  the  civil  courts."  In  this  respect  he  says:  "My  views  have 
been  modified  very  little.  I  contiane  to  remain  a  partisan  of  the  competency  of  the 
civil  courts." 

Dr.  Louis  Fuld,  advocate  of  Mayence,  was  the  author  of  a  report  on  this  question. 
After  treating  the  subject  at  length  and  with  ability,  ho  closes  with  these  words: 

"1.  When  the  parental  authority  is  declared  forfeited  the  legislaturo  can  estab- 
lish supervision  and  guardianship  by  the  State  over  the  parents  iu  all  cases  where 
they  have  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  less  than  two  months  for  an  offense 
against  children. 

"2.  Upon  those  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  longer  x)eriod  for  a  crime  not 
against  children. 

"3.  Upon  those  who  by  an  immoral  life,  drunkenness,  passion  for  gambling,  bad 
treatment,  or  negligence  in  fulfilling  their  dnties  to  their  children,  compromise  the 
moral  and  physical  good  or  safety  of  their  children." 

Another  preliminary  report  on  this  subject  was  by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  It 
was  a  brief  legal  treatise  on  the  English  and  American  chancery  practice  defining 
under  what  circumstances  the  courts  declare  the  parental  rights  forfeited  and  sab- 
Btituto  other  guardianship.  It  is  largely  made  up  from  citations  of  court  decisions. 
Translation  is  here  given  of  the  introductory  x^ortion,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
English  and  American  rule: 

"For  a  hundred  years  the  English  and  American  courts  and  societies  devoted  to 
the  study  of  social  questions  have  discussed  few  of  higher  importance  than  under 
what  circumstances  should  the  law  interfere  and  remove  the  child  from  its  parents. 
The  law  of  nature  clearly  indicates  that  in  its  infancy  the  child  should  remain  with 
its  parents,  receive  from  them  its  support  and  education,  and  during  this  time  should 
be  under  parental  authority.  The  duration  of  this  time  and  the  limits  of  this  author- 
ity vary  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  different  nations.  But  in  general 
the  child  becomes  independent  at  the  age  of  reason.  The  civil  law  of  Rome  fixed 
the  age  at  25  years  after  having  passed  through  different  degrees  of  partial  emanci- 
pation. In  early  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  fixed  the  age  at  21  years.  During  the 
]>eriod  of  subjection  the  child  had  the  right  to  support,  good  treatment,  education, 
and  to  be  taught  a  trade  or  profession.  The  parent  had  also  the  right  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  child,  good  conduct,  and  labor  and  proceeds  of  labor.  Where  we  find 
these  family  relations  the  best  and  most  elevated  their  rights  and  duties  are  a  source 
of  happiness,  mutual  love,  obedience,  and  respect.  Is  not  this  mutual  attachment 
Bufiicient  to  protect  the  child  f    Yes,  with  humane  and  affectionate  parents. 
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**  But  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  parents  are  so  degraded  by  immoral  liTea, 
their  habits  and  evil  associations,  that  they  have  but  feeble  attachment  for  their 
children,  their  homes,  and  their  friends. 

^'The  love  of  the  man  and  the  womsm  for  the  frail  being  they  have  brought  into 
the  world  by  mutual  love  sanctified  by  marriage  Is  a  love  which  has  its  origin  in  their 
very  existence  and  is  strong  and  enduring.  Those  parents  who  are  faithful  to  nature 
and  whom  evil  has  not  x>erverted,  sacrifice  their  time,  their  rest,  and  their  pleasure 
for  thid  object  of  their  supreme  affection  and  most  tender  solicitude,  smd  for  them  all 
sacrifices  are  transformed  to  joys.  If  the  child  is  in  need  they  feel  it,  and  will  risk 
their  health  and  lives.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  clothed 
in  fine  apparel  or  in  rags,  parents  and  children  are  attached  to  each  other  by  indis- 
soluble affection.  Such  parents  do  not  abandon  to  others  the  child  given  them  by 
their  Creator  until  they  have  lost  all  hope.  The  reciprocal  love  of  parents  and 
children  forms  the  strongest  tie  which  can  attach  them  to  each  other  during  the 
minority  of  the  child.  When  they  are  so  attached  no  law  is  needed  to  protect  the 
child. 

''  It  is  only  in  the  abnormal  family  state  that  the  law  need  intervene.  It  is  only 
where  the  parents,  corrupted  by  vice,  place  the  child  in  conditions  where  it  may  fall, 
as  they  have,  that  the  law  interposes  and  protects  the  child  and  society. 

<*  Moreover,  history  has  painted  in  vivid  colors  in  all  ages  that  the  natural  love  of 
many  parents  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  children  against  ill-treatment.  There  are 
great  and  irreparable  wrongs  against  children ;  evils  which  they  suffer  during  life 
and  for  which  the  parents  alone  are  responsible.  Some  bring  on  the  forfeiture  of 
parental  rights,  while  others  tend  to  it.  There  is  bod  treatment  which  does  not  come 
from  brutal  force  and  which  affects  the  child  in  high  and  low  conditions  alike.  The 
transmission  of  bad  blood  is  one.  The  father  whose  character  is  low,  brutal,  vicious, 
given  to  drink,  brings  into  the  world  malformed  childen,  feeble  in  mind,  incorrigi- 
ble, wit  h  vicions  tendencies  to  depravity  and  crime.  In  giving  life  to  such  children 
the  father  conunits  a  crime  not  known  to  law,  though  his  guilt  is  of  the  worst  kind. 

**  Behold  the  contrast.  Over  the  fireside  where  reign  love,  labor,  and  happiness, 
law  has  no  need  to  exercise  control.  At  the  other  home,  where  vice,  hatred, 
debauchery,  and  crime  hold  their  saturnalias,  is  where  the  little  children  suffer. 
Victor  Hugo,  in  his  strong  language  says :  *  He  who  has  seen  the  suffering  of  men  has 
seen  nothing;  he  should  see  the  suffering  of  women.  He  who  has  seen  the  suffering 
of  women  has  seen  nothing.    He  should  see  the  suffering  of  children.'   •     *     • 

''And  where  this  suffering  is  caused  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  law  comes  with 
humanity  to  protect  the  child.  It  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  have  another 
home  and  parents  by  adoption.  It  is  no  trifling  thing  to  pronounce  the  forfeiture  of 
parental  rights — rights  founded  in  natnre,  profoundly  implanted  in  our  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  being.  But  this  forfeiture  does  not  come  from  bad  treatment 
alone.  In  some  cases  the  poverty  of  the  parents  renders  them  absolutely  incapable 
of  supporting  their  family.  They  can  not  for  a  long  time  supply  the  wants  of  the 
child,  and  it  becomes  a  public  charge,  and  is  taken  by  the  public  authorities  and  placed 
until  majority  in  another  family.  In  this  manner  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights 
occurs,  and  generally  in  America  the  forfeiture  is  not  revoked. 

''The  courts  of  appeal  in  England  and  America  have  often,  for  many  years,  decided 
many  cases  concerning  the  respective  rights  of  parents  and  child.  The  arguments 
presented  by  the  advocates  and  the  learned  opinions  of  the  judges  have  shown  pro- 
found researches  touching  the  principles  and  precedents  of  law  and  equity,  as  well 
as  a  philosophic  study  on  the  natural  relations  of  the  parties.  The  written  opinions 
handed  down  by  the  judges  reflect  the  humane  tendency  of  the  age  and  have  given 
credit  to  such  judges — a  credit  which  does  honor  to  their  spirit  and  sentiments. 
The  tendencies  of  the  courts  and  of  the  legislature  have  been  to  modify  and  soften 
the  rigor  of  former  ideas,  methods,  and  precedents.  *  *  *  If  we  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  race  we  will  find  that  the  chief  or  king  is  as  absolute  in  his  reign  over 
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tho  people  as  the  father  is  absolute  master  in  his  family.  The  progressive  sentiment 
of  modem  times  has  diminished  absolutism  in  the  State  and  family.  People  and 
children  gradually  but  surely  attain  the  possession  of  their  natural  rights.    •     *    • 

"The  English  chancery  courts  were  conservative  and  did  not  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  parents  except  in  cases  of  their  gross  misconduct  and  where 
such  misconduct  directly  affected  the  future  of  the  child.  If  the  fault  did  not  affect 
the  child  it  was  not  considered.  If,  however,  this  misconduct  gravely  afTected  the 
good,  the  happiness,  and  the  future  of  the  child,  if  contact  with  the  father  exposed 
him  to  moral  contamination,  or  if  the  company  of  the  father  isolated  the  child  and 
deprived  him  of  his  natural  society,  the  court  interfered  an4  placed  the  child  in 
charge  of  another.  •  »  ♦  Modern  civilization,  thanks  to  its  elevated  moral  influ- 
ences and  Christian  spirit,  and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  has 
softened  manners  and  has  influenced  the  conrts  of  law  and  chancery  and  the  legis- 
lature."   *     *     * 

Without  quoting  the  article  in  full,  it  will  answer  to  include  only  that  part  giving 
the  American  rule  as  follows : 

"The  right  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  its  children  has  always  been  exercised 
with  great  fitness,  and  above  all  where  the  good  of  the  child  requires  it  the  conrts 
will  frequently  interfere  to  protect  the  young  child.  *  •  *  In  oases  of  this  kind 
the  court  will  inquire  into  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  then  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  will  decide  which  of  the  parties  the  child  shall  be  confided  to,  and 
if  it  appear  that  neither  should  have  it,  because  of  incapacity  for  caring  for  it,  the 
oourt  will  confide  it  to  some  other  person  who  will  be  proper  to  bring  it  up.  The 
court  will  take  into  consideration  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  will  place  it  where 
it  will  have  better  care  than  with  its  father  and  mother.  »  •  •  Following  the 
English  and  American  practice,  but  making  it  more  certain  and  binding  by  enacting 
it  in  a  statute,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  a  radical  measure.  Under  this  law  the 
right  of  custody  by  the  father  or  guardian  may  be  declared  invalid  in  the  following 
oases:  First,  by  a  decree  of  the  court;  second,  in  divorce  cases,  where  the  custody  of 
tho  children  is  confided  to  the  father  or  to  the  mother  or  to  a  third  party ;  third,  by 
the  court  of  probate  in  legal  proceedings  on  account  of  alleged  ill-treatment;  fourth, 
by  proceedings  in  the  same  court  relative  to  dependent  children.  In  either  of  the 
above  instances  the  child  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  public  school  for  dependent 
children." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  paper  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  of  even 
the  more  important  questions.  It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  discussions  showed  a 
general  progress  throughout  the  world  in  prison  reform  and  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Especial  testimony  in  this  respect  came  from  Japan,  America,  Germany, 
Sweden,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  in  the 
general  assembly  showing  the  advance  in  prison  construction  and  management  and 
the  perfection  reached  in  Japan. 

In  Europe  there  is  yet  much  imprisonment  in  common,  but  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  congress  favored  cellular  separation.  The  new  prisons  of  Europe  are  cellular, 
but  mainly  on  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The  principle  of  conditional  liberty  waa 
generally  approved.  The  sentiment  of  the  congress  on  the  various  questions  can  be 
found  in  the  conclusions.  Where  there  was  g^eat  difference,  the  divisions  submitted 
questions  to  a  special  commission  which  reported  to  the  section  and  was  then  adopted. 
The  difference  in  views  at  times  was  quite  marked.  Many  of  these  questions  related 
to  matters  more  European  than  American,  owing  to  the  difference  in  conditions. 

But  mainly  they  were  of  universal  import.  Charity  for  the  feeble,  education  and 
not  imprisonment  for  children,  placing  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  homes, 
separate  and  humane  imprisonment  for  women,  seeking  ways  to  dry  up  the  sources 
of  crime,  poverty,  abandonment,  occupied  very  much  the  thoughts  ami  discussions. 
Pardon,  reprimand,  and  suspension  for  the'  first  offense,  labor,  rewards,  patronage, 
visits,  and  means  to  prevent  the  squandering  of  earnings  were  very  much  discussed. 
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There  was  much  appeal  to  private  initiative,  the  guardianship  of  earninga,  libraries 
for  prisons,  alcoholism,  disposition  of  mendicants,  etc.  Indemnity  to  the  injured 
party,  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights,  the  identification  of  prisoners  were  also  quite 
fully  discussed.  In  the  brief  time  given  each  question  the  discussions  were  often 
hurried,  and  being  in  four  divisions,  when  congress  came  into  general  sessions  many 
who  did  not  hear  the  first  debates  were  unprepared.  Under  theso  circumstances  it 
is  remarkable  that  conclusions  were  reached  in  such  good  form  and  witli  such  sub- 
stantial unanimity.  This  was  effected  largely  by  the  ability  of  tho  chairmen  of 
the  sections  and  their  accomplished  secretaries,  as  well  as  by  others  in  the  general 
assembly. 

As  a  whole,  tho  ten  days'  work  of  specialists  coming  from  twenty-six  different 
countries  with  varied  ideas  and  customs,  tlie  conclusions  of  the  congress  arc  remafk- 
able  for  tho  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  their  adoption,  for  their  maturity  of  thought, 
scientific  correctness,  and  conservatism.  The  2)roeoediug8,  when  published  in  full, 
will  bo  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  penology.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  they  will  not  appear  in  tho  English  language.  The  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Congress  has  done  well,  and  we  shall  expect  as  much  from  the  sixth  in  1900  in 
Belgium. 

TI£E   CLOSING  WORDS. 

M.  Duflos,  tho  ablo  chief  of  the  French  prison  administration  and  first  president 
of  the  congress,  presided  at  the  last  session,  and  in  deciding  tho  close  of  the  fifth 
congress  spoke  as  follows: 

''  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  reached  the  close  of  our  labors.  Within  ten 
days  very  much  has  been  accomplished.  Thirty  questions  were  comprised  in  our 
programme.  All  have  been  studied  with  great  care.  They  have  given  rise  to  learned 
and  most  profound  discussions,  not  only  in  tho  sections,  but  also  in  the  general 
assembly.  Tho  result  is  truly  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  visits  to  institu- 
tions and  excursions  organized  for  our  foreign  colleagues ;  notwithstanding  the  art 
attractions  of  Paris,  which  took  away  many  at  times  from  our  sessions,  wo  have  had 
tho  high  satisfaction  to  show  an  assiduity  and  tenacity  for  work  most  commendable 
and  satisfactory. 

"These results,  I  affirm,  have  exceeded  our  hopes.  No  programme  so  extensive 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  a  congress.  Wo  may  regret  without  decreasing  our  zeal 
that  some  of  these  questions  should  be  referred  to  the  Sixth  International  Congress. 
Theso  regrets  your  ardor,  your  ability,  and  tho  clearness  of  tho  thoughts  presented 
have  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Wo  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  such  results,  to  rejoice 
greatly,  not  only  because  we  know  we  have  done  our  duty,  but  above  all  because  tho 
example  given  hero  proves  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  congress;  because  this 
example  is  the  shining  confirmation  of  your  power  for  good,  for  progress,  for  reform, 
justice,  and  peace ;  because,  after  the  achievement  of  such  work,  the  success  of  the  next 
congress  can  not  bo  doubted.  You  have  proved  yourselves  gold  and  that  nothing  is 
impossible  with  men  whom  the  love  of  science  animates,  to  whom  faith  gives  strength 
which  overcomes  obstacles  with  the  light  which  radiates,  warms,  and  vivifies. 

"In  the  meantime  we  must  separate,  after  ten  days  devoted  to  labor  in  sessions 
during  which  an  admirable  exchange  of  ideas  has  taken  place,  with  leisure  moments 
for  social  conference,  to  revive  old  friendships  and  form  new  ties,  and  giving  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  seeing  men  belonging  to  twenty-five  different  nations  march- 
ing hand  in  hand,  united  by  tho  same  thoughts,  lighted  by  the  same  fiame,  defending 
with  ardor,  with  vivacity,  different  opinions,  but  having  only  one  object. 

"It  is  not  without  heaviness  of  heart  that  I  see  you  about  to  leave  us.  We  hope 
that  you  will  carry  with  you  a  lasting  memory  of  your  sojourn  here;  that  you  go 
with  tho  conviction  that  you  leave  in  Paris  sincere  and  devoted  friends.  At  times 
turn  your  eyes  toward  us,  listen  in  the-  direction  of  France  and  you  will  hear  tho 
beatings  of  our  hearts;  you  will  see  across  tho  space  our  arms  extended  to  you  as 
though  you  said,  'Friends,  depend  on  us,  believe  in  our  unchangeable  friendship;  we 
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ifHI  soon  bo  together  again  to  attempt  again  our  generous  efforts.  Our  thoughts  do 
not  leave  you.    The  ties  which  bind  us  are  those  which  can  not  break  nor  loosen.' 

'*No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  an  adieu  that  wo  utter  now.  The  Belgian 
Government,  by  its  eminent  and  sympathetic  representative,  M.  do  Latour,  has 
informed  tho  International  Penitentiary  Commission  that  it  tenders  its  hospitality  in 
1900  to  the  Sixth  International  Prison  Congress.  The  international  commission  has 
replied  gratefully  to  this  friendly  and  gracious  appeal.  This  manifestation  was 
acceptable  to  all  tho  nations  represented  in  tho  commission.  I  raised  my  hand  with 
all  my  colleagues,  regretting,  as  a  Frenchman,  that  I  could  not  veto  twice  for  the 
proposition.  Brussels  is  not  too  far  irom  Paris,  and  wo  hope  that  the  congress  of 
Brussels  will  bo  an  occasion  for  our  foreign  friends  to  come  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the 
festivals  of  labor,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  arts  that  the  Govemmont  of  the 
French  Republic  prepares  for  the  closo  of  tho  century. 

'*  An  revoir,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  offer  for  your  country,  your  families, 
for  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  our  most  sinoere  and  affectionate  wishes.'' 

COXCLUSIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 
SECTION  I. — PEXAL   LEGISLATION. 

Question  1, 

1.  Recidivism  may  be,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  general,  special,  or 
subordinate  to  the  condition  of  tho  times. 

2.  Its  repression  should  bo  combined : 

a  With  the  progressive  increase  of  penalties,  except 

h  In  tho  infliction  of  a  more  severe  penalty  for  professional  criminals. 

3.  The  courts  can  not  prejudice  the  first  of  these  rules,  because  it  recognises  the 
existence  of  exceptional  extenuating  circumstances,  by  an  express  decision.  There 
should  bo  fixed  by  law  a  special  minimum  to  avoid  tho  abuse  of  short  sentences. 

4.  In  the  second  case  the  law  should  fix  the  number  of  convictions  from  which  tho 
courts  could  decide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  convictions  and  the  degree  of 
perversity,  whether  the  offender  is  a  criminal  by  profession. 

Question  2, 

Transportation,  under  its  various  forms,  with  the  improvements  already  realized 
and  those  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  has  its  utility,  cither  for  the  execution  of  long 
punishments  for  great  crimes  or  for  tho  repression  of  habitual  criminals  and  obsti- 
nate recidivists. 

Question  S, 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  incapacity  which  affects  an  individual  by  reason  of  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him  for  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  common  law  should  follow 
him  with  legal  effect  into  all  countries. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  native  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  common 
law  abroad  should  be  liable  in  his  own  country  to  the  same  forfeitures,  incapacity, 
and  prohibition  as  he  would  if  convicted  there.  In  the  present  state  of  international 
law  the  congress  does  not  request  that  the  forfeitures,  incapacity,  and  prohibitions 
be  the  direct  result  of  the  foreign  sentence,  but  that  it  be  pronounced  in  consequence 
of  a  special  act  by  the  court  of  the  country  of  the  delinquent. 

3.  The  judge  may  consider,  in  fixing  the  penalty,  convictions  pronounced  abroad, 
when  the  new  violation  has  been  committed  on  the  territory  of  the  delinquent. 

Question  4, 

1.  Penal  legislation  should  consider  more  than  it  has  formerly  the  necessity  of 
securing  redress  for  the  injured  party.  ^  t 
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2.  When  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  civil  action  for  indemnity  shall  be 
established,  he  can  not  he  required  to  pay  coBts.  The  plaintiff  who  has  only  joined 
his  action  to  that  brought  by  the  public  minister  conld,  oven  if  it  fails,  be  only 
adjudged  to  pay  the  costs  arising  from  his  intervention. 

3.  Tiie  aid  of  the  court  could  be  extended  to  the  injured  party  before  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  public. 

4.  The  public  minister,  in  case  of  correctional  or  criminal  prosecutions,  will  be  held 
to  submit  without  expense  to  the  court  the  request  for  redress  for  the  injured  party, 
saving  the  right  of  the  public  minister  to  take,  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
the  request,  such  conclusions  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  correct. 

5.  The  indemnity  to  the  party  ix^ured  will  he  secured  by  a  general  lien  on  the  per- 
sonal and  real  estate  of  the  person  convicted,  and  this  lien  will  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  public  treasury  for  the  expenses  of  the  prosecutiou. 

6.  Congress  decides  that  it  takes  into  very  serious  consideration  the  propositions 
whioh  have  been  submitted  in  reference  to  allowing  the  party  injured  a  portion  of 
the  earnings  received  by  the  convict  during  his  imprisonment,  or  to  constitute  a 
special  fund  of  fines  out  of  which  aid  shall  bo  accorded  to  tbe  party  injured ;  but 
estimating  that  the  congress  does  not  have  sufficient  data  for  the  present  solution  of 
thcFC  qucHtions,  it  decides  to  postpone  the  more  profound  study  of  the  same  to  the 
next  international  congress. 

Question  6. 

1.  The  dual  is  a  scientific  and  rational  division. 

2.  It  is  not  proposed  to  request  the  States  which  have  adopted  it  to  abandon  it. 

3.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  establish  a  correlative  between  the  classifications  of  viola- 
tions and  jurisiliction.  To  arrive  at  this  correlation  it  is  necessary  to  sulxlivide  the 
first  class  of  violations  under  the  names  of  minor  misdemeanors,  major  misdemean- 
ors, and  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  tripartite  division  has  a  practical  character 
which  justifies  its  maintenance. 

Question  6. 

1.  In  penal  cases  the  application  of  admonition  by  the  judge  and  the  suspension 
of  sentence  lead  to  identical  results,  and  consequently  it  is  useless  to  add  the  system 
of  admonition  to  that  of  suspension  of  sentence. 

2.  Legislation  which  recognizes  in  the  courts  the  authority  to  suspend  sentence 
for  first  offenses  in  cases  of  short  convictions  contains  the  best  known  provisions. 

SECTION  II. — PENITENTIARY  QUESTIONS. 

Question  1. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  to  reach  a  prompt  international  arrangement  relative 
to  the  unification  of  anthropometric  proceedings. 

Question  5. 

1.  It  is  right  and  necessary  to  provide  in  the  regulations  different  prison  arrange- 
ments for  women  and  men,  as  much  in  a  physical  as  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  ptiint 
of  view. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  in  the  regulations  arrangements  mitigating  the  dis- 
ciplinary regime  and  ameliorating  the  diet  regimen  for  women. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  institute  special  establishments  or  special  quarters  for  mothers. 

Question  S. 

Manual  labor  should,  as  a  general  regulation,  be  made  obligatory  for  all  punish- 
ments by  imprisonment. 
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Question  4, 

The  prisoner  has  no  right  to  compensation  for  labor.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  reward  the  prisoner  for  such  labor. 

QueBtion  5. 

Without  discussing  prison  systems  in  this  respect,  the  congress  considers  that  it  is 
not  desirable  that  compensation  to  prisoners  be  very  freely  extended. 

Question  6. 

1.  A  regulation  posted  in  a  prison  should  provide  for  the  principal  violations  and 
indicate  the  different  penalties. 

2.  The  punishment  should  be  pronounced  after  a  thorough  examiuatiou  and  aft«r 
having  heard  the  prisoner. 

3.  The  sentence  should  state  how  long  the  punishment  is  to  continue. 

Question  7. 

In  the  interest  of  general  discipline  and  reformation,  at  first^the  selection  should 
be  made  from  the  worst. 

Question  8. 

1.  In  estimating  the  duration  of  punishment  for  the  criminal  insane  there  should 
be  estimated  the  time  during  which 

(a)  They  are  confined  in  special  asylums  of  the  prison  administration ; 

(b)  They  are  transferred  to  insane  asylums,  properly  called. 

2.  If  legislation  accords  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  Imprisonment  fixed  by  the  sen- 
tence, on  condition  that  the  time  be  passed  in  a  cell,  the  congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  criminal  insane  should  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  advantage,  even 
though,  during  his  insanity,  he  will  have  been  remitted  to  the  regimen  in  coumion. 

Question  9. 
Labor  and  not  gymnastics  should  maintain  the  ability  of  prisoners  to  work. 

SECTION   III.— PREVENTIVK   MEASURES. 

Qfiestion  7. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  should  not  have  the  free  dis- 
posal of  his  earnings. 

2.  Congress  expresses  the  view  that  the  earnings  of  the  discharged  prisoner  should 
be  confided  each  time  as  its  importance,  the  morality  of  the  discharged,  or  other 
circnmstanti'H  j'istify,  either  to  a  savings  bank  or  an  official  of  the  place  where  he 
locates,  or  to  a  patronage  society  offering  all  the  necessary  guaranties,  or  to  jtersons 
approved  by  the  administration,  to  be  paid  to  him  after  his  presumed  wants  are 
known. 

3.  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  preference  should  be  given  to  patronage  societies. 

Question  S. 

1.  Schools  should  be  organized,  to  serve  equally  the  prisoner  awaiting  trial,  the 
convicted  illiterate,  and  those  who  already  possess  limited  education.  This  school 
should  not  only  procure  them  the  knowledge  they  need,  but  Bh(»uld  also  furnish  a 
moral  training,  which,  without  wounding  the  denominational  belief  of  any  prisoner, 
should  be  imbued  with  religious  spirit — the  indispensable  element  of  reformation. 

2.  The  libraries,  having  equally  for  their  principal  object  the  instruction  and  refor- 
mation of  the  prisoner,  should  be  organized  in  the  same  spirit.    They^onld  contain, 
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Qu€$tion  5. 

The  leading  featnre  of  a  rational  physical  edaoation  should  be  professional  work, 
and  especially  agricaltural  labor  onUloors,  for  both  sexes. 

Que9tUm6. 

1.  When  the  child  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  or  when  adminis- 
tralive  guardianship  has  been  ordered,  sach  giiardianship  hhould  be  dnrin;;  minority. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  a  minor  has  been  convicted  he  should  be  placed  under  admin- 
istrative guardianship  until  his  civil  majority. 

3.  In  both  cases  a  decision  of  the  court  could  terminate  this  guardianship  when 
the  authorties  have  ascertained,  that  the  education  of  the  child  is  completed. 

Que$tion  7. 

Children  placed  nnder  administrative  guardianship,  or  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  can  only  be  efficiently  supervised  by  patronage  societies. 

•  Question  8, 

1.  The  enticing  away  by  solicitation  or  fraud  for  prostitntion,  the  employment  of 
the  same  means  to  compel  a  woman  even  of  age  to  surrender  herself  to  pruHtitution, 
Bhould  be  severely  repressed  with  increase  of  penalty  in  case  of  recidivints. 

2.  There  should  be  requested  a  conference  of  delegates  of  Governments  to  take 
international  measures  against  white  slavery. 

3.  The  best  methods  to  suppress  the  prostitution  of  minors  are — 
(a)  To  raise  the  age  of  consent  to  15  years. 

(6)  To  increase  tlie  number  of  reform  schools,  asylums,  refnges,  or  other  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind  for  female  minors  who  have  become  immoral. 

4.  Kecogniziug  the  influence  of  religious  education  on  public  morality,  it  is  neces- 
sary io  reHpect  tlie  important  role  in  which  it  has  always  been  held. 

5.  Every  minor  of  both  sexes  less  than  18  years  of  age  found  in  a  habitual  state 
of  prostitution  shall  be  taken,  after  iustmction  or  inquiry,  before  the  court,  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  will  order  its  return  to  its  parents  or  its  committal 
until  majority  to  a  correctional  institution,  educational  or  reformatory,  or  to  such 
respectable  family  as  shall  be  designated. 

6.  The  congress  is  of  the  o]»inion  that  the  question  of  regulating  prostitution 
should  be  submitted  to  the  next  congress. 

7.  The  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  with  the  least  delay  possible  there 
should  be  established  between  the  ditlerent  States,  and  more  especially  in  the  frontier 
regions  of  frontier  States,  international  patronage  relations  for  young  discharged 
prisoners  and  abandoned  children. 

8.  ThiM  international  patronage  should  be  not  only  to  aid  the  yonng  and  super- 
vised children,  but  above  all  to  watch  over  and  promptly  direct  them  to  their  own 
country  and  to  place  them  with  patronage  societies  there. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  RABBI  AKIBAH,  OR  THE  JEWISH  PRIMER 
AS  IT  WAS  USED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TWO  THOU- 
SAND YEARS  AGO.^ 


PREFACE  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  article  is  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  history  of  education  as  showing  the 
pains  taken  in  Hebrew  education  to  find  a  spiritual  sense  to  all  natural  and  artificial 
objects,  Europeans  and  Americans  are  content  to  require  their  children  to  study 
the  alphabet  und  master  it  as  a  mechanical  affair.  The  Hebrew  is  of  all  jieoples  the 
one  chosen  by  Divine  Providence  to  ponder  most  carefully  the  spiritual  sense  of 
nature  and  human  life.  It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  Hebrew 
education  would  show  some  of  the  devices  by  which  the  directive  power  of  tbat 
wonderful  people  should  manifest  its  sleepless  care  over  the  culture  of  the  spiritual 
Mense. 

The  lesson  of  the  history  of  education  of  all  peoples  is  this  demonstration  of  the 
constant  alertness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  national  spirit  in  looking  to  its  own  preser- 
vation. The  Chinese  lay  immense  stress  upon  the  mere  verbal  memory,  teaching 
the  etiquette  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  child  has  nil 
of  his  habits  of  thought  trained  in  the  direction  of  the  observance  of  family  eti- 
quette. He  learus  to  respect  and  obey  his  elder  brother,  his  father  and  mother,  and 
the  officers  of  the  State.  He  learus  to  protect  those  who  depend  in  like  manner 
upon  him.  Phis  comes  out  in  every  phase  of  Chinese  education.  The  culture  peoples 
that  have  contributed  to  our  civilization,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews, 
furnished  still  stronger  illustrations  of  this  principle.  The  Greeks  contributed 
science  aud  a-sthetic  art  to  modem  civilization.  The  entire  culture  of  the  Greek 
people,  at  least  of  the  Athenian  people,  has  this  significance.  So,  too,  the  Romans, 
who  contributed  to  the  world  its  sense  of  legal  right,  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. All  that  we  learn  about  the  Romans  goes  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  care 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people  took  to  preserve  in  its  education  this  innight 
into  the  human  will,  both  the  individual  and  the  social  will. 

The  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  philosophy  of  education  will 
read  with  interest  this  excerpt  from  the  history  of  the  Jewish  education,  as  showing 
the  neglect  of  what  is  mechanical  and  prosaic;  what,  in  other  words,  is  the  letter 
for  the  spirit  of  it— the  spiritual  sense  which  the  Hebrew  mind  finds  underlying 
all  objects  in  time  and  space. 


HISTORY  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  PRIMER. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  my  treatise  on  Hebrew  education 
I  discovered  an  ancient  Jewish  text-book,  which  was  written  for  the  public  schools 
by  thereat  educator  Rabbi  Akibah,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  second  destruc- 
tion.  \When  I  mentioned  my  discovery  to  the  well-known  scholar  Hon.  Judge  Mayer 

>  Discovered  and  tranolated  for  the  first  time  by  Prof.  Ksphtali  Hers  Imber,  1806. 
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Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  mo  to  examine  the  booklet  more  carefully^ 
A  careful  investigation  followed,  and  I  found  it  to  bo  an  ancient  Jewish  primer.  The 
booklet  contains  about  sixty  small  printed  pages,  written  in  fine  classic  Hebrew. 
Its  antiquity  is  soon  recognized  by  its  spiritual  tendency.  The  composition  is  made 
on  the  samo  principle  as  that  of  the  Alpha  Bethical  picture  book  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  primary  school,  namely:  It  is  built  on  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alpha  Beth. 
While  the  letters  of  the  Alpha  Beth  were  explained  to  the  children,  the  meanings  of 
their  figureH,  shapes,  and  positions,  this  Jewish  primer  endeavors  to  explain  the  let- 
ters and  meanings  of  the  terms. 

The  tablets  in  the  primary  school  correspond  more  to  our  modern  picture  books, 
while  the  Jewish  primer  has  the  character  and  poetical  touch  of  modem  readers. 
The  booklet  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  isof  a  lighter  matterthan  the  second, 
and  the  second  than  the  third.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  part  was  made  for  the 
firrit  school  standard,  while  the  second  and  third  portions  were  calculated  for  the 
higher  classes.  The  third  part  assumes  the  character  of  theological  commentaries.  In 
general,  it  breathes  a  deep  religious,  poetical,  spiritual  tone,  and  wo  can  nowunder- 
derstand  the  psychological  problem  how  the  Hebrews,  whose  religion  was  void  of 
the  idealistic  charm  which  characterized  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  yet  proved 
to  bo  better  devotees  to  their  faith  in  spite  of  its  dryness  and  lack  of  inspiring 
motives.  The  answer  to  that  problem  is  the  Jewish  primer,  and  the  idealistic 
spiritual  education  which  was  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  child  by  it,  and  has 
inspired  later  the  grown  Hebrew  to  endure  temptations,  as  well  as  i>ersecution. 
Froni  a  historical  aud  educational  j)oint  of  view  the  Jewish  primer  is  of  great  value^ 
bearing  testimonies  to  the  great  power  of  education. 

THE  TRANSLATIOX. 
First  Part. 

Said  Rabbi  Akibah,  those  are  the  twenty-two  letters,  by  and  through  which  the 
**Torah''  (the  law)  was  given  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They  are  engraved  by  a 
fairy  pen  upon  the  most  exalted  crown  of  tho  Holy  One;  praise  to  Him.  When  the 
will  of  the  Holy  One  was  to  create  the  universe,  thoso  letters  arrayed  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  each  desiring  to  be  made  tho  medium  of  tho  creative  force.  First 
appeared  the  Taw,  tho  last  of  the  letters  in  the  Alpha  Beth,  and  begged  that  the 
Lord  would  create  the  world  with  it,  pleading  "O  Lord,  create  through  me  the 
world  as  I  am  the  first  letter  of  tho  Torah  (the  law).**  The  Lord  then  replied,  ''Xo." 
Then  the  Taw  asked  why,  and  the  Lord  answered,  *'  Because  I  will  put  thee  as  a  sign 
of  destruction  upon  the  foreheads  of  tho  wicked.''  Taw  means  a  sign  in  Hebrew  as 
it  is  written  in  Ezekiel  (xvi),  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  "Pass  through  Jerusalem, 
and  put  a  sign  upon  the  foreheads  of  tho  groaning  and  moaning  people  for  the 
iniquities  they  did.**  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sign!  When  tho  Almighty 
resolved  to  destroy  Jerusalem  He  called  to  the  Angel  of  Death,  saying  unto  him, 
*^Go  through  Jerusalem  and  divide  the  wicked  and  the  good  ones.  Upon  the  former 
make  a  Taw  of  blood,  a  sign  of  death,  while  upon  the  latter  sign  a  Taw  of  ink,  the 
symbol  of  life.**  Why  is  the  shape  of  the  Taw  peculiar  from  all  the  lettersf 
Because  tho  Torah  saves  man  from  all  troubles.  At  that  time  the  Spirit  of  Justice 
appeared  before  tho  Lord,  urging  tho  destruction  of  the  good  ones  too.  Tho  Lord 
asked  why,  and  the  Spirit  of  Justice  replied,  "  Because  they  did  not  warn  the 
wicked."  The  Lord  replied,  "It  is  known  to  me  that  those  wicked  would  not  heed 
their  warnings.*'  Then  the  Spirit  of  Justice  said  that  it  was  their  duty  to  warn 
regardless  of  tho  consequences.  The  Lord  then  declared  that  they  should  share  the 
same  fate  as  the  wicked. 

At  that  time  six  destructive  angels  were  sent  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  her  people, 
as  it  is  written  (Ezekiel  ix),  "Behold,  six  men  were  coming  from  the  upper  g:^te, 
facing  the  north  side,  each  armed,  and  the  man  dressed  in  linen  8too4  among  them. 
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and  tho  i>eu  of  a  writer  ou  his  loins,  and  he  went  near  the  copper  altar."  Why  the 
north  side  ?  Because  all  ill  winds  are  blowing  only  from  the  north  side,  as  it  is 
written  (Jeremiah  i)  '*  And  ho  said  unto  rao,  from  the  north  the  ill  fato  will  come 
upon  the  dwellers  of  the  land."  As  soon  as  the  Taw  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Most  High  the  latter  left  the  place  sorrowful. 

Then  appeared  before  the  Lord  tho  letter  Shin,  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  letters, 
praying  the  Lord  to  create  with  it  tho  world,  under  tho  plea  that  the  letter  Shin  is 
tho  first  letter  in  tho  Holy  Name  of  Shadi  (the  Almighty).  Then  tho  Lord  refused 
to  accept  on  the  ground  that  Shiji  is  tho  first  letter  of  falsehood,  ''Sheker."  **And 
how,"  said  tho  Lord,  ''can  I  create  tho  world  with  a  letter  which  has  no  foot?  and 
falsehood  has  no  footing."  Tho  Shin  went  out  sorrowful,  and  tho  letter  Kcish 
appeared  before  tho  Lord  with  the  same  wish,  saying,  "  I  am  tho  first  letter  of  Thy 
name,  the  Merciful  and  the  Healer."  But  the  Lord  said  "No,  as  Reish  is  the  first 
letter  of  Rashu,  which  means  wicked."  So  the  Reish  left  sorrowful,  and  tho  K 
api>eared  before  the  Lord,  asking  that  the  world  may  be  created  with  it,  as  the 
people  will  praise  tho  Lord  with  that  letter  in  saying  thrice  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is 
the  Lord  Zebaath  (Kadosh  means' holy).  The  Lord  refused  on  the  ground  that 
curse  is  prepared  to  come  over  tho  generations  of  the  flood,  and  in  Hebrew  curse  is 
"  Kcllala."  The  K  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  Zadio  or  Z  appeared  before  tho  Lord 
-with  the  same  wish  as  tho  former  letters,  saying,  "  Create  with  me  the  world,  as  Thou 
art  called  Zadic"  (Righteous  One).  The  Lord  refused  and  said  "No,  as  many 
troubles  are  to  come  with  thee  upon  Israel"  (Zara  is  trouble  in  Hebrew).  The  Z 
went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  P  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "Create  with  me  the 
world,  as  the  laws  will  be  called  Pikiddim,  and  I  am  the  first  letter  in  Thy  name 
as  Redeemer"  (Pode  is  redeemer  in  Hebrew).  The  Lord  replied  "No,  as  they  will 
serve  the  idols  with  thee"  XPeor  is  tho  famous  name  of  a  famous  idol).  The  P  went 
out  sorrowful,  and  the  E  .or  Ain  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Create  with  me  the 
world,  as  it  is  written  (Zachazje)  tho  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  whole  universe" 
(Ain  is  eye  in  Hebrew).  The  Lord  replied  "No,  as  with  thee  the  people  watch  the 
night,  to  commit  crime  and  sin,  as  it  is  written  (Job  xxiv)  'the  eye  of  tho  adulterer 
watches  the  night,  and  I  will  punish  the  wicked  by  thee,'  as  it  is  written  (Job  xi) 
'  tho  eyes  of  tho  wicked  will  go  out.' "  Tho  E  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  S  or  Samech 
camo  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "Create  with  mo  tho  world,  as  through  me  Thou  art 
called  the  leaner  of  the  fallen  ones"  (Samech  is  leaning).  The  Lord  said  "No,  as 
with  thee  the  pagans  will  destroy  my  city,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms)  'they  made 
Jerusalem  tho  ruins  of  piles.'"  The  S  went  out,  and  the  N  or  Nun  came  before  the 
Lord,  saying,  "Create  with^me  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  willst  resurrect  the  dead, 
and  I  am  called  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  soul  in  man"  (Proverbs  xx). 
("Ner"  is  candle.)  The  Lortt  answered  "No,  as  I  will  blow  out  the  light  of  the 
wicked  in  the  latter  days  to  come."  Tho  N  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  M  or  Mim 
came  before  tho  Lord  saying,  "  Create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  crown  Thee  proclaiming  Thy  Heavenly,  Eternal  Kingdom,  and 
with  me  Thou  art  called  King  (Melech)."  The  Lord  said  "No,  as  with  thee  will 
come  a  day  of  compassion."  The  M  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  L  or  Lamed  came 
before  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  wilt  once  give 
to  Israel  the  two  tablestoncs,  and  Israel  will  learn  Thy  laws."  (Lamed  means 
study.)  Tho  Lord  said  "No,  as  the  tablestones  will  be  broken."  The  L  went  out 
sorrowful,  and  the  Caf  came  before  the  Lord.  At  that  hour,  when  the  Caf  went 
down  from  the  Crown  divine  (Keter  is  crown),  a  storm  arose  in  the  celestial  realm. 
When  the  Caf  appeared  before  the  glorious  throne,  the  throne  began  to  be  shaken, 
and  the  wheels  of  the  glorious  chariot  began  to  tremble.  The  Lord  inquired  for 
their  uneasiness,  and  they  said,  "  For  the  Caf  went  down  from  the  exalted  glorious 
crown  of  our  heads  and  stays  before  Thee,  and  all  our  glory  is  only  called  by  the 
Caf,  as  it  is  written  (Jeremiah  xvii),  'Exalted  glorious  throne,  the  glory  of  God  is 
forever.'"    So  the  Lord  called  to  tho  Caf,  saying,  "What  is  thy  wish!"  The  Caf 
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said,  *'  O  Lord  of  the  nniverse,  create  with  ino  the  world,  as  with  me  is  named  Thy 
Ihrone,  Thy  Glory,  and  Thy  Crown."  He  answered  "No,  as  by  thee  I  will  once 
clutch  with  my  hands  for  grief,  as  it  is  written  (Ezekiel  xxi)  '  I  will  too  clutch  my 
hands  (Caf  is  hand);  with  thee  will  also  go  out  the  tears  of  my  i>eople  and  I  shall 
create  with  thee  the  world.'"  The  C  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  Jod  came  before 
the  Lord,  saying,  *'0  Lord,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  art  named 
Ja  the  Creator  of  the  Worldr*'*  (Isaiah  xxvi).  The  Lord  said,  '*No,  as  with  thee  I  will 
create  the  wicked  thought  in  man  to  lure  him  away  from  the  good  path,"  The  Jod 
went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  T  or  Teth  came  before  the  Lord,  Baying,  "  O  Lonl,  create 
with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  willst  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thcise  who  fear 
Tlice,  and  in  me  is  hidden  the  good  one"  (Tob  is  good).  The  Lord  said  "No,  as  with 
thee  I  will  once  call  my  people  'unclean,'  *  Tame,' and  every  leper  will  be  so  calle*!." 
The  T  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  Ch  or  Cheth  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O 
Lord,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  they  feel  Thy  mercy  feeling  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  with  me  Thou  art  called  merciful."  The  Lord  said  "No,  as  with  thee  I  once 
will  engrave  with  an  iron  pen  the  sin  of  Judah."  TheCh  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the 
S  or  Sain  came  before  the  Lord,  s.tying,  "OLord,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  Thy 
reverence  from  generation  to  generation  exists  with  me."  The  Lord  said  "  Xo,  as  adul- 
tery will  come  upon  the  world  through  thee,  and  ns  a  consequence  Israel  will  lose 
twenty-four  thousand  people,  and  how  can  I  create  the  world  with  theef"  The  S 
went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  W  or  Waw  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord, 
create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  they  praise  Thee,  Thou  Holy  One  in  Israel."  The 
Lord  said,  "  No,  as  I  once  will  inflict  upon  Israel  for  their  passions."  The  W  went 
out  sorrowful,  and  the  H  or  He  came  before  the  iLord,  saying,  "O  Lord,  create 
with  mo  the  world,  as  with  me  they  acknowledge  Thy  majesty  and  glory."  The 
Lord  answered,  "  No,  as  with  thee  I  will  oncein  the  later  days  of  judgment  make  the 
day  that  of  penance,  burning  all  the  wickeil  and  evil  doers."  The  II  went  out  sor- 
rowful, and  the  D  or  Dalith  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord,  create  with 
me  the  world,  as  with  me  the  generations  will  exalt  Thee,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms 
cxlviii)  'Generation  to  generation  will  praise  Thy  work.'"  The  Lord  answennl,  "  No, 
as  with  thee  Israel  will  experience  judgment  among  themselves,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Scripture."  The  D  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  G  or  Gimel  came  before  the 
Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord,  create  with  mo  the  world,  as  with  me  the  people  praise 
Thy  greatness."  The  Lord  answered  "No,  as  with  thee  I  will  pay  to  the  enemies, 
as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  lix)  *as  to  the  reward  He  will  pay.'"  The  G  went  out  sor- 
rowful, and  the  B  or  Beth  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord,  create  with  me 
the  world,  as  with  me  all  the  creation  praises  Thy  glorious  name,  as  it  is  written 
(Psalms  Ixxxix),  *  Blessed  be  the  Lord  forever;  Amen.  Praise  the  Lord  all  His  hosts. 
All  the  coming  generations  will  say,  Blessed  l>ethe  Lord  Gol  of  Israel  and  Blessed  be 
the  glorious  name  forever'"  (Psalms  Ixxvi).  The  B  is  the  first  letter  in  Hebrew  for 
blessed.  As  soon  as  the  liOrd  heard  the  plea  of  the  B  he  accepted,  an<l  created  the 
world  with  the  letter  B  as  it  is  written  in  Genesis.  "  Breishith  Bara  Elohim,"  which 
means  with  B  created  the  Lord  heaven  and  earth.  As. the  A  or  the  Aleph  heard  and 
saw  how  the  Lord  had  accepted  the  letter  B  it  went  aside  meditating  in  silence. 
Then  the  Lord  said  unto  the  A,  **  Why  art  thou  silent!  "  and  the  A  replie<l,  "  Because 
I  do  not  count  for  mnch,  as  I  represent,  only  nnmber  one,  while  the  other  letters 
represent  much,  as  B,  nnmber  two,  C,  three,  D,  four,  and  so  on."  Then  the  Lor<l  said, 
"  Be  not  afraid,  as  thou  art  the  king  over  all  the  letters ;  thou  art  one,  and  I  am  one, 
and  the  law  is  one,  and  with  thee  I  will  give  it  to  Israel,  my  people,  who  ate  called 
one  (nation),  as  the  first  letter  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  the  A  or  Aleph  in  the 
word  '  Anochi '  *  I  am  thy  Lord.' "  ' 


>  Tbepleadinifs  of  the  letters  in  every  sentence  they  mention  is  thst  each  letter  begins  therespeotire 
Biblical  passage.  The  way  of  its  composition  shows  ihe  childish  spirit,  j-et  in  that  most  fantastie 
tale  is  hidden  one  thoaght  of  the  most  prevalent  philosophy  of  that  a|(e— the  Logos  idea. 
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Second  Part. 

Why  iH  the  head  of  the  A  or  Aleph  upright  standing  on  two  legs  as  menf  Becanse 
it  is  second  in  Truth  (A  is  the  first  letter  of  Emeth,  truth)  and  falsehood  has  no  legs 
to  stand  upon,  since  all  the  letters  of  falsehood  have  no  foothold.  Why  is  his  hand 
stretched  out  from  his  sidef  Because  he  shows  to  the  Almighty,  who  is  Truth  Him- 
self, as  it  is  written  (Psalm  cxvi)  '*and  the  Truth  of  the  Lord  forever." 

Why  is  the  B  or  Beth  with  its  open  face  toward  the  G?  Because  the  B  resembles 
a  house  (Beth  is  house  in  Hebrew)  open  to  all,  and  the  G  resembles  a  man  who 
sees  a  poor  one  at  the  door,  and  goes  into  the  house  to  bring  out  some  food. 

Why  is  the  foot  of  the  (J  or  Gimel  toward  the  D?  Because  all  mercy  must  be 
extended  to  the  poor.     (Dal  is  poor  in  Hebrew.) 

Why  is  the  D  or  Dalith  resembling  a  stick  and  facing  the  Ht  Because  the  poor 
man  is  striving  only  for  the  bliss  of  the  material  world. 

Why  is  the  H  or  Hei  resembling  an  open  hut?  Because  he  who  wants  to  get 
out  of  it  can  do  so.  Why  has  it  two  doors,  one  small  and  one  large  f  Because  he  who 
wants  to  get  out  goes  out  through  the  larger,  and  he  who  wants  to  get  in  must  come 
in  through  the  smaller.     (Allegory  for  birth  and  death.) 

4^V^ly  is  the  W  or  Waw  upright  like  a  stick  facing  the  St  Because  God  has  hinted 
rough  the  symbols  of  the  letters  that  He  will  once  punish  the  wicked  by  messen- 
gers with  fire  sticks  of  the  purgatory,  from  where  their  woe  cry  will  be  heard,  as  it 
is  written  (Isaiah  iii)  "Woe  to  the  wicked." 

'    Why  has  the  S  or  Sain  two  points  on  its  head,  one  toward  the  Waw  and  the  other 
'  the  Cheth  f    Because  if  one  goes  to  sin,  he  looks  twice,  ouoe  to  be  hidden  from  men, 
the  other  look  is  directed  toward  the  crime. 

4    Why  has  the  Ch  or  Chet  no  crown  f    Because  the  wicked  have  only  shame,  and 
'they  are  void  of  good  name.     (Chet  means  sin.) 

Why  is  the  hand  of  the  T  or  Teth  hidden  inside  and  its  head  upright  with  a  crown 
on  ?  Because  he  who  does  good  and  helps  the  poor  that  nobody  sees  will  calm 
the  wrath  even  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs  xxi)  '^  A  hidden 
gift  calms  the  wrath." 

Why  is  the  Jod  smaller  than  all  the  letters!  Because  he  who  humbles  himself 
here  will  inherit  the  life  hereafter,  which  was  created  with  that  letter.  Why  is  the 
point  of  it  toward  its  face  f  Because  each  one  gets  rewarded  according  to  his  merit, 
and  his  good  deeds  are  before  him. 

Why  resembles  the  Caf  a  throne  and  facing  the  L  ?  Because  a  throne  is  fit  only 
for  the  kings  to  sit  on.     (Kese  is  throne,  and  Melech  is  king.) 

Why  is  the  L  or  Lamed  taller  than  all  the  letters  ?  Because  it  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  twenty-two  letters,  and  resembles  a  king,  a  throne  behind  and  kingdom 
before  him. 

Why  is  there  an  open  M  and  a  close  Mf  (The  former  is  used  in  the  middle  of 
the  word  as  well  as  at  the  beginning,  while  the  latter  only  at  the  end.)  Because 
there  is  an  open  king  and  there  is  a  close  king.  Why  is  the  head  of  the  open  M 
toward  the  ground  with  the  hand  stretched  on  high?  Because  it  points  out  to  Him, 
to  whom  all  kingdom  belongs,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  xxii)  "To  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the 
Kingdom,"  and  at  the  same  time  looks  to  the  ground  to  show,  as  King  David  said, 
"From  Thee  is  all."    The  closed  M  points  out  that  all  Is  closed  to  us. 

Why  is  the  N  or  Nun  facing  the  S  or  Samech  f  Because  it  looks  as  one  who  falls 
and  prayB  to  be  leaned. 

Why  is  the  S  or  Samech  closed  around!  Because  it  is  a  symbol  to  Israel,  who  is 
closed  round  on  all  the  comers  with  divine  glory,  and  that  He  will  not  exchange  him 
for  another  nation,  and  his  seed  will  not  be  mixed  with  the  seed  of  others,  as  it  is 
written  "The  Lord  belongs  to  His  people."  Also  it  is  written  (Zechariah)  "I,  the 
Lord,  will  surround  thee  with  a  fire  wall." 

The  E  or  Ain  is  the  initial  of  Esau  the  wicked,  from  whom  Persia 
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camo  forth.  Why  is  tho  E  in  a  sitting  position?  Because  they  will  fall  before  the 
feet  of  Israel,  as  it  is  Trritten  (Obadja  i)  *'The  house  of  Jacob  will  l)e  fire  and  £dom 
will  be  his  inheritance." 

Why  is  there  a  sitting  and  a  standing  P  ?  (Tho  standing  P  is  only  used  at  tlio  end 
of  a  word.)  Because  tho  mouth  which  opens  the  same  seals.  (P  means  mouth. )  Tho 
idol  worshipers  have  no  open  month  in  the  laws  and  in  tho  oral  law  or  in  prayers; 
only  Israel  alone,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms  cxlvii)  **  He  told  His  words  to  Jacob.  Ho 
did  not  so  to  any  nation." 

/     "Why  has  the  Z  or  Zadic  two  heads?    Because  there  are  two  kinds  of  righteous 

I  people ;  tho  one  plain  and  the  other  with  humility. 

I  Why  is  the  K  or  Kaf  tall  and  homed  ?  Because  all  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  be 
lent  off,  for  they  walk  proudly  in  this  life.  As  it  is  written  (Psalm  Ixxviii)  "And  all 
tho  horns  of  the  wicked  I  will  cut  off."  Ho  will  again  oxalt  those  of  Israel,  as  it 
is  written  (Psalm  Ixxv)  "Exalted  will  be  the  horns  of  the  pious  ones.'* 

Why  is  tho  face  of  the  R  or  Reish  turned  away  from  the  K  f  Because  R  is  the  ini- 
tial of  the  wicked,  and  K  the  initial  of  the  holy,  and  the  wicked  is  always  turning 
away  from  tho  holy. 

^Vhy  has  the  Sch  or  Shin  three  branches  above  and  no  foot  or  root  below  J  Becanse 
tho  Shin  is  the  initial  of  falsehood,  and  falsehood  has  no  foothold  and  the  Almighty 
will  stop  the  month  of  falsehood.  It  resembles  a  tree  whoso  branches  aro  plentiful 
and  tho  roots  little;  the  wind  can  easily  turn  it  over. 

Why  is  tho  foot  of  tho  Taw  a  little  broken  up?  Because  Taw  is  the  initial  of  the 
Torah,  the  law,  and  he  who  wants  to  study  the  law  must  humble  and  lower  himself. 

AXOTHEU  EXPLAXATIOX  FOR  THE  ALPUA  BETH. 

Aleph  Beth  means,  learn  wisdom.  (Aleph  means  learn;  Beth  is  like  Bina  wis- 
dom, and  on  that  line  the  whole  Alpha  Beth  is  explained  according  to  the  meanings 
of  their  terms.) 

Gimmel  Dalith  means,  be  merciful  to  tho  poor.  Why  is  the  leg  of  the  Gimel 
stretched  forward?  Because  the  good  ones  are  apt  after  the  poor  to  help  them. 
Why  is  the  back  of  tho  Dalith  turned  toward  the  Gimel?  Because  the  poor  looks 
behind  him  expecting  somebody  to  help  him. 

Why  is  the  H  after  D  ?    Because  ho  who  helps  tho  poor  will  become  great. 

Why  is  the  W  after  H  ?  Because  of  him  who  does  not  help  the  poor,  they  say,  "Woo 
to  that  man  who  can  but  will  not  do  good  with  his  wealth/'  and  it  is  written  ( Proverbs 
xi)  "Ho  who  keeps  away  his  wealth  from  charity,  will  lose  it." 

Why  come  after  WS  and  S  Chf  They  show  that  if  one  have  conquered  his  tem- 
per and  done  good,  then  he  will  find  mercy  at  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

Why  are  tho  letters  of  truth  scattered  and  tho  letters  of  falsehood  together.  (A 
is  the  initial  of  Emeth,  truth ;  M  is  tho  second  letter,  and  Taw  is  the  last  letter, 
while  Sheker,  falsehood,  formed  from  tho  letters  Sh,  k,  r,  aro  following  each  other.) 
Because  truth  is  very  raro  to  find,  while  falsehood  is  behind  the  ear.  As  they  taught 
in  tho  College  of  Rabbi  Ismael,  ho  who  wants  to  become  impure,  they  open  to  him, 
but  he  who  tries  to  be  pure,  they  help  him. 

Why  are  the  five  special  letters  of  double  character?  (There  are  five  letters  in 
tho  Hebrew  Alpha  Beth  which  have  double  ones,  and  they  are  used  at  tho  end  of  tho 
words;  they  are  M,  N,  Z,  P,  Ch.) 

Tho  simple  Caf  and  tho  closed  Caf  show  the  simple  hand  of  Moses  and  the  closed 
hand  of  God. 

Tho  open  M  and  the  closed  M  show  that  there  is  an  open  sentence  (or  word)  and 
a  hidden  word,  and  from  it  must  bo  learned  tho  good  manner;  that  the  teacher  shall 
speak  and  tho  pupil  silent  and  listening. 

The  bowed  Z  and  tho  simple  Z ;  tho  former  represents  the  bowed  pious  one,  the 
latter  the  simple  one.     Each  sage  must  study  and  seek  the  truthjqf  tho  law  with 
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tho  utmost  sincerity,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  cxv)  *' Hail  to  those  Tvho  keep  His  law; 
with  all  their  hearts  they  seek  Him."  ^ 

Third  Pai;t. 

"At"  ''Bash."  Aleph  is  Adam,  who  w.is  tho  first  creatnre  of  the  world,  as  the 
creation  was  created  by  the  word  (logos),  but  ho  was  created  by  tho  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  How  do  I  know  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  word!  Then  it  is 
written  (Psalm  xxxiii),  "He  said,  and  it  was;"  in  another  line  he  says,  "By  the  word 
of  God  the  Heavens  were  made." 

How  do  I  know  that  Adam  was  made  by  His  handf  As  it  is  written  (Genesis)  "And 
the  Lord  created  the  man."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  passsage  (Psalm  cxxxix) 
"And  Thon  puttest  Thy  hand  upon  me?"  The  Lord  made  first  Adam  so  tall  that 
his  height  was  from  the  ground  to  tho  sky.  When  the  angels  saw  him  they  began 
to  tremble  and  appeared  before  the  Lord  saying,  "Are  there  two  Lords;  one  in 
Heaven  and  the  other  on  earth?"  What  did  God?  He  simply  put  his  hand  on  him 
and  shortened  his  height  2,600  cubits. 

Bash,  B,  is  the  initial  of  animals.  Shin  is  the  initial  of  reptiles,  which  were 
created  with  Adam.  Why  have  they  been  created  with  him?  Because  tho  Lord 
says,  "If  ho  gets  proud,  then  wo  say  to  him,  Behold,  animals  and  reptiles  were 
created  as  yon,  too." 

Gar  Dack  (a  combination  of  the  letter  G  with  R,  and  the  letter  D  with  K,  and  so 
goes  on  through  tho  whole  order  of  tho  Alpha  Beth).  Gar,  Gimel ;  this  represents 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  placing  there  twelve  canopies  of  precious  stones  and  of  pearls 
for  Adam,  as  it  is  written  (Ezechiel  xxs')  "In  Eden  the  Garden  of  tho  Lord  thou 
wast;  all  the  precious  stones  wero  thy  shelter."  R  means  that  he,  Adam,  went  tho 
first  into  Eden  before  all  the  pious  ones. 

D,  K.  D  means  the  doors  of  Eden,  which  angels  opened  to  him,  whom  the  Lord 
appointed  as  his  servants.    K  means  holy;  these  angels  called  him  Adam,  "holy." 

/H,  Z.  H  as  the  Almighty  lulled  Adam  into  sleep.  Z  means  the  rib  which  He  took 
from  him  to  form  from  it  his  counterpart,  his  wife. 

W,  F.  W  means  that  Ho  brought  Evo  to  Adam,  accompanied  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  angels,  who  wero  singing  and  cheering.  F  means  that  the  whole  celestial  family 
went  down  into  Eden ;  some  of  them  were  idaying  on  harps  and  the  others  play 
instruments,  playing  like  virgins;  while  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  dancing  before 
them  as  girls. 

S,  E.  8  means  that  the  Lord  invited  them  both  to  a  banquet  in  Eden.  E  means 
that  the  Lord  prepared  for  them  tables  of  pearl ;  each  i>earl  was  2  cubits  long  and  60 
cubits  broad,  and  all  sorts  of  food  were  thereon,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  xxiii)  "Thou 
preparest  a  tabic  for  me." 

Ch,  S.  Ch  means  that  tho  angels  did  servant  duty,  roasting  his  meat  and  cooling 
hia  wine,  and  the  serpent  saw  their  honor  and  envied  them.  S  means  that  the  Lord 
told  him  not  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 


'  Tlio  second  part  was,  judging  from  its  character,  probably  taught  in  tho  next  school  standard 
calculated  for  pupils  from  8  to  10  years  old.  The  second  part  does  not  contain  the  childish  fantasy 
heated  by  the  steam  of  oriental  imagination.  It  simply  explains  tho  letters  of  tho  Alpha  Beth  in 
the  lino  of  their  words  and  terms,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tries  to  implant  in  the  heart  of  tho  child 
religions,  moral,  and  national  patriotic  sentiments.  The  third  part  is  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
far  8ui>erlor  to  the  other  two,  for  it  has  a  homiletio  character,  and  tries  to  make  tho  child  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  truly  national  and  religious  traditions  and  legends.  .  A  new  mode  of  explaining 
the  letters  is,  that  it  takes  the  first  letter  of  tho  Alpha  Beth,  combines  with  the  last  Taw  and  forms 
a  new  word  "At,"  which  is  explained  by  some  folklore. 

Then  it  takes  tho  next  letter  B  combining  with  tho  next  last  letter  Sh  or  Shin  and  a  word  '  Bash  ** 
is  fonnod  and  explained.  That  way  was  for  training  tho  child's  brain  to  the  scholastic  way  of  argu- 
ment^mong  tho  sages  of  the  Habbis  of  tho  Talmud.  The  gradiml  rising  of  the  thought  in  the  primer 
indicates  the  great  educational  principle  which  the  author  had  before  his  eyes.  The  third  part  of  the 
primer  was  for  pupils  of  the  age  of  10  and  upward:  it  was  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  the  study 
of  the  Talmud  ond  oral  law.  _ 
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F,  N.  F  means  tbat  Eve  mistook  the  words  of  the  serpent,  and  ate  from  the  for- 
bidden  fruit.  N  means  that  their  eyes  were  opened  to  see  that  they  were  naked, 
and  they  covered  their  nakedness  with  fig  leaves. 

Jod,  M.  Yod  moans  that  the  Almighty  was  aware  of  it,  and  he  went  down  to  call 
Adam  for  it.  M  means  that  the  Lord  questioned  him,  ^*  Who  told  you  that  yon  were 
naked f" 

C,  L.  C  means  that  the  Lord  invited  them  all  for  judgment.  First,  He  called 
aside  Adam^  asking  him  why  he  ate  from  the  fruit.  Adam  defended  himself,  saying 
that  Eve  gave  him  to  eat.  The  woman  was  questioned,  and  she  pleaded  that  she  did 
it  under  the  temptation  of  the  serpent.  The  serpent  was  caUed  and  cursed.  When 
the  Lord  said  to  the  serpent  **  On  thy  belly  thou  shalt  go,"  the  serpent  begged,  "O 
Lord,  make  me  as  the  fish  in  water,  which  have  no  feet,''  and  the  Lord  said,  ''  Dust 
shall  be  thy  food.''  Then  the  serpent  said,  ''  If  the  fish  eat  dust,  I  will  eat  it  too.^ 
At  that  moment  the  Lord  tore  his  tongue  in  two  parts,  saying,  ''  Wicked  one,  thou 
hast  sinned  in  gossip,  since  I  make  known  to  the  world  that  it  is  on  account  of  thy 
unruly  tongue." 

A,  Ch,  S,  means  that  God  said  unto  the  angels,  1,  myself,  will  be  more  merciful 
to  Israel  than  to  the  idol  worshipers,  for  the  former  crown  me  twice  a  day  and  pro- 
claim my  kingdom  morning  and  evening  by  their  declarations,  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one."  If  Israel  would  not  exist,  neither  glory  nor  exaltation  would 
exist. 

B,  T,  E  (Bata).  My  spirit  is  only  calmed  by  Israel,  for  the  heathen  make  mis- 
takes to  take  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  deities.  And  when  they  bow  before  them  and 
before  the  honts  of  Heaven,  then  the  Holy  One  is  wrath,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  vii), 
'*  God  is  wrath  every  day."  The  Almighty  says  unto  the  angela,  **  Behold,  I  gave 
unto  those  pagans  spirit,  mind,  glory,  and  ruling  power,  and  they  bow  to  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  which  I  have  creat-ed  from  the  aureole  of  my  face."  At  that  saying  they 
tremble,  those  wheels  in  the  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  two  destructive 
angels  go  out  to  destroy  the  world  on  account  of  their  wicked  doings,  but  they  give 
up  their  intention  for  the  sake  of  the  sages  who  study  the  law,  and  the  public-school 
children  who  read  the  scripture,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  of  Israel  who  pro- 
claim morning  and  evening  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

G,  I,  F.  (Gif),  do  not  read  Gif  only  Guf,  body,  that  is  the  body  of  the  Torah,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  colleges  are  trying  to  explain  to  Israel  as  it  is  written,  "  They 
will  teach  thy  laws  to  Jacob." 

D,  Ch,  Z.  (Dachaz),  do  not  read  Dachaz  only  ''  Dach  Kulu  Chefez,"  meaning  the 
humble  one  is  the  whole  longing.  The  pious  ones  are  the  ''laud  of  desire  "  of  God. 
Why  are  the  pious  ones  called  "desire?"  Because  they  fulfill  the  desire  of  the 
Almighty. 

Ch.  L.  K.  (Cheleck),  meaning  part  that  is  Jacob,  who  is  the  property  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  glorious  name  was  sanctified  through  him  and  his  children,  and  the  Lord  has 
engraved  his  image  on  his  glorious  throne.  When  the  children  of  Jacob  say  thrice 
a  day  praise  to  God,  then  the  Lord  kisses  his  head,  which  is  engraved  upon  His 
glorious  throne. 

How  do  I  know  that  Jacob  is  the  property  of  God  f  Then  it  is  written  the  property 
of  God  is  his  i)eople,  Jacob  the  property  of  his  inheritance. 

N.  M.  R.  (Nmar),  meaning  '*  he  said ;"  those  are  the  seraphim  and  fairy  angels  who 
can  not  say  praise  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  until  Israel  has  first  sanctified  his  holy 
name,  as  it  is  written  (Job  xxxviii)  ''The  morning  stars  ning  together  and  the  sons 
of  God  shout  for  joy."  The  laoming  stars  are  the  children  of  Israel,  as  Moses  said, 
and  ye  are  as  the  stars  of  the  sky.  As  the  stars  are  shining,  so  the  children  of  Israel 
are  shining  through  the  light  of  the  law,  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs  vi),  "The  good 
deed  is  a  caudle  and  the  law  is  light." 

S,  N.  (Son)  Sh,  T,  (Shot)  are  the  initials  of  the  words,  "Ho  bears  the  Sabbath." 
When  God  promised  Israel  the  pleasures  of  life  hereafter  in  exchange  for  keeping  the 
laws,  Israel  '  '      *^  sample  of  that  pleasure,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  the  Sabbath. 
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When  Nagrasniel,  the  manager  of  the  Purgatory,  asked  the  Lord,  *'  Why  didst  thou 
not  give  mo  that  uatiou  of  Israel  as  food  for  my  dameB  as  others  f"  the  Lord  replied, 
**A11  the  pagans  are  written  in  thy  books,  with  the  exception  of  Israel,  as  they  study 
the  law,  and  I  am  with  them."  He  then  asked,  **  Where  will  they  live  in  life  here- 
after!"  And  the  Lord  answered,  "In  the  garden  of  Eden,  full  of  myrrh  and  spices, 
whose  fragrant  air  penetrates  from  one  corner  of  the  world  to  the  other."  Then  he 
wanted  to  know  how  they  would  enjoy  their  glorious  time,  and  the  Almighty  will 
Bay,  "With  me  does  not  dwell  the  wicked.  Israel  will  once,  in  the  later  days,  be 
Yuid  of  the  tempting  wicked  thought,  and  neither  Satan  nor  the  Angel  of  Death  will 
ap]>roach  their  dwellings." 

Then  Nagrasniel  will  ask,  **0  Tjord,  Thou  givest  everyone  his  daily  bread,  give 
me  also,"  and  the  Lord  will  say,  "I  have  given  you  all  the  wicked  of  the  land,  Uars, 
and  the  goseipers  and  worshipers  and  the  evil  doers." 

IN   PRAI8E   OP  MUSIC. 

Said  Rabbi  Akibah,  Aleph  is  the  initial  of.  Truth,  learn  thy  month.  Tell  truth  in 
order  to  have  a  share  in  life  hereafter.  Gk>d  is  truth;  His  throne  is  truth,  and  He 
receives  the  truth.  His  words  are  truth.  His  ways  are  truth,  and  His  laws  aro  truth. 
As  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures^  Jehovah  Elohim  is  truth.     (Jeremiah  x.) 

Aleph  is  the  initial  of  the  words,  I  will  open  month  and  tongue.  Said  the  Holy, 
praise  Him!  I  will  open  the  mouths  of  the  children  of  flesh  and  blood  that  they 
shall  praise  me  every  day,  and  proclaim  my  kingdom  into  all  the  comers  of  the 
universe.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  song  and  music,  which  they  exercise 
for  me  every  day,  I  would  not  have  created  my  universe.' 

^i^How  do  we  know  that  God  created  the  world  only  for  the  sake  of  music  and  song  f 
Then  it  is  written  (Psalm  xcvi),  "Majesty  and  beauty  before  Him,  might  and  glory  in 
His  temple,  and  of  His  praise  is  the  earth  full."  That  God  has  made  the  heavens 
only  for  the  sake  of  music,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  xix),  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God."  That  we  know,  that  the  earth  sings  since  she  was  created,  for  it  is 
written  (Isaiah,  xxiv),  "From  the  corner  (or  border)  of  the  earth  we  hear  a  song  to  the 
righteous,  and  only  God  is  righteous,"  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  oxlv),  "  God  is  righteors 
in  all  his  ways."  How  do  we  know  that  even  seas  and  streams  sing  to  the  Almighty  f 
For  it  is  written  (Psalm  cxlviii),  "Praise  the  Lord,  all  the  heavens,  and  the  water.'' 
Even  all  the  creation  praises  the  Lord  with  music  and  song.  Even  Adam  opened 
^^iajixauth  with  song.4  (It  is  a  Talmndical  legend  that  Adam  was  the  author  of  the 
ninety-second  chapter  of  the  Psalms.)  I  will  open  mouth  and  tongue,  as  among  the 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  parts  of  the  human  body  (pretty  near  to  our  modem 
teaching  of  anatomy)  with  none  of  them  is  it  so  fit  to  praise  the  Lord  as  with  mouth 
and  tongue. 

Mouth  and  tongue  can  be  compared  only  to  the  ocean  and  its  waves.  As  the  ocean 
opens  ajar,  so  the  mouth.  As  the  ocean  is  full  of  pearls,  so  the  mouth  (alluding  to 
the  teeth).  As  the  ocean  brings  forth  the  water,  so  the  mouth.  As  the  wave  is  lift- 
ing itself  high,  so  the  tongue.  As  the  ocean  destroys  a  ship,  so  the  tongue  destroys 
with  a  word.  As  the  ocean  roars,  so  the  mouth.  As  the  waves  kill  the  people,  so 
the  tongue  kills  people.  As  the  ocean  has  borders,  so  the  mouth  has  borders.  As 
the  ocean  is  sometimes  calm  and  sometimes  stormy,  so  the  mouth.  As  all  fear  the 
waves,  so  all  fear  the  human  tongue.  As  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  turns 
to  fllth,  so  the  words  of  the  month  turn  into  nothingness.  God  said  (so  runs  another 
version),  "I  will  open  the  month  of  Israel  to  praise  my  name  every  day,  for  nothing 
is  pure  in  the  world  without  Israel  and  music,  as  for  their  sakes  the  world  exists,  and 
I  created  Israel  only  for  the  sake  of  song,  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  xliv),  *My  nation  I 
created  my  praise  to  tell.' " 


'  Here  we  see  plainly  how  the*  primer  or  it«  antbor  tried  to  implant  into  the  hearts  of  the  children 
the  lore  of  moaio.— The  translator. 
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If  tbcro  is  no  Alepli,  then  there  is  no  Beth,  meaning  if  there  is  no  learning  there 
is  no  house.  If  there  is  no  G  there  is  no  D,  meaning  if  there  is  no  charity  there  is  no 
poor;  and  if  there  is  no  poor  there  is  no  charity.  Israel  is  called  poor,  as  it  is  written 
(Psalm  xriii),  '*Thou  helpest  the  poor  nation,  and  the  eyes  of  the  proud  ones,  those 
of  the  heathen,  thou  makest  doTm/* 

Another  version  of  the  initial  of  the  Aleph  is  that  God  says,  "My  truth  I  have 
deposited  by  Israel.'^  When  God  gave  the  law  to  Israel,  he  promised  them  the 
pleasure  of  future  life  in  exchange  for  keeping  the  law.  Israel  demanded  a  sample 
of  that  pleasure  and  the  Lord  gave  them  the  Sabbath.  How  do  wo  know  that  the 
Sabbath  is  a  prototype  of  future  life  ?  For  it  is  written  (Psalm  scii ),  '  *  A  song  to  the 
day  of  Sabbath^"  meaning  the  life  hereafter  which  is  an  everlasting  Sabbath. 

AVhen  Adam  8aw  the  Sabbath  he  began  to  sing  the  praise  of  the  Holy  One.  At 
that  moment  the  angels  went  down  in  parties,  some  played  instruments  and  others 
different  kinds  of  musical  works,  praising,  singing  and  saying  ''God,*'  as  it  is  written 
(Psalm),  *'  To  sing  to  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  to  tell  at  the  mornings  Thy  mercy, 
and  at  nights  Thy  truth.*' 

The  mornings  means  future  life,  and  nights  this  life,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  civ), 
''Thou  makest  darkness  and  there  is  night,  there  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  roam- 
ing.''   Do  the  beasts  only  roam  at  night,  and  not  at  day  too? 

But  it  is  alluding  to  this  life  which  is  aa  daik  as  night,  and  the  idol  worshipers 
which  resemble  the  beasts  who  roam  in  the  forest  at  night.  When  the  morning  star 
dawns  the  beasts  turn  into  their  dens,  so  when  the  morning  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom will  dawn  the  heathen  will  turn  back,  never  to  cdmo  into  life  hereafter,  as  it  is 
written,  "God  will  be  the  King  of  the  universe." 

Aleph  means  thousand;  five  thousand  gates  of  wisdom  has  the  Lord  opened  to 
Moses,  corresponding  to  his  five  books.  Eight  thousand  gates  of  '* knowledge"  cor- 
responding to  the  eight  prophets,  and  eleven  thousand  gates  of  higher  wisdom 
corresponding  to  the  eleven  books  of  Scripture  (thoso  of  Ruth  and  the  like).  As  it 
is  written  (Proverbs  xxi),  "A  desirable  treasure  and  oil  is  the  dwelling  of  the  sage.*' 
A  treasure  is  the  law,  oil  is  the  books  of  the  scripture,  calming  man  like  balmy  oil. 

Another  version  of  the  Aleph  is  representing  the  Holy  One.  As  the  Aleph  is  the 
first  of  all  the  letters  so  is  God  the  first  of  all  the  kings,  and  Ho  is  also  the  last  of 
the  nobles,  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  11)  **I  the  Lord  am  first,  and  with  the  last  ones, 
I  am."  Why  is  it  written  with  the  last  ones,  and  not  with  the  last  one  ?  From  it  wo 
learn  that  when  God  renews  His  world  He  himself  arranges  the  order  of  tho  Inst 
ones,  the  order  of  the  pious,  the  order  of  the  righteous,  the  order  of  the  humble  ojiea, 
the  order  of  tho  prophets,  the  order  of  kings,  of  princes,  of  nobility,  of  generations, 
tho  order  of  every  being,  tho  order  of  every  beast  and  bird,  and  that  of  every  soul. 
Those  arranged  in  order,  He  brings  down  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jered,  whose  proper 
name  is  ^'Mettatron,"  and  the  four  holy  beasts  from  under  the  wheels  of  His  glorious 
throne,  and  places  His  throne  on  one  side.  Then  He  brings  up  Korah  and  his  gang 
from  the  depth  of  the  purgatory.  Then  He  brings  forth  all  the  living  visitors  of  this 
life,  placing  them  on  their  legs.  Then  He  asks  them,  "  Did  ye  over  see  a  God  like  me, 
cither  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  beneath,  or  in  any  of  the  four  comers  of  tho  world  f 
Be  witness  unto  me,  and  say  the  truth, *'  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  43)  *•'  Ye  are  my  witness 
that  I  am  God!*'  Then  Mettatron  and  the  holy  beasts  with  Korah  and  hi^  gang  will 
say  in  one  voice,  "  We  never  saw  a  God  like  Thee,  neither  in  Heaven  above  nor  on 
earth  below ;  Thou  art  the  first  and  last,  and  no  other  God  except  Thee,  our  Lord  and 
King,"  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  86)  '*  There  is  no  God  like  Thee  and  none  as  Thy  work.'* 

At  that  hour  the  Lord  will  reply,  '*  Verily,  I,  I  am  and  no  God  with  me.  I  was  l>e- 
fore  I  created  the  world  and  I  am  with  tho  creation,  and  I  will  be  a  God  in  life  here- 
after. I  kill  and  I  will  resurrect,  I  wounded  them  in  this  life  and  will  heal  them  in 
future  life.  With  the  same  fault  with  which  ho  jjarts  from  this  life,  with  tho  same 
ho  will  appear  at  the  resurrection— the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  and  the  kindretl 
nfflicted  beings.     And  the  Lord  will  sit  as  a  healer  and  heal  them."  ^ 
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Why  is  ^Uepli  writteu  ai  ono  letter  and  read  as  a  syllable  of  tlireo  letters.  Because 
it  represents  the  Holy  Ono  vrho  is  one,  ami  the  reading  of  his  uamo  is  a  threefold,  as 
it  is  written  *'Hear  Israel,  (1)  God  our,  (2)  Lord,  (3)  God  is  one."  His  i>raise  and 
sanctification  is  also  a  threefold,  as  it  is  written  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Ihe  Lord 
Zehaath."  Even  the  song  is  a  threefold  as  the  song  of  songs  of  Solomon.  Song  is 
one,  songs  aro  two,  hero  is  a  tlireefold  song.' 

Seventy  names  has  the  Holy  One,  those  of  the  known  ones,  while  the  unknown 
are  numberless. 

Alcph  is  the  initial  of  **have  chosen,"  *'havo  taken,"  **  have  appointed.'  Said  the 
Lord,  all  those  are  applied  to  Mettatron  my  servant,  Avho  is  sublimer  than  all  the 
celestials.  Have  chosen  him  in  Adam's  generation,  when  the  generation  of  the  iiood 
got  wicked,  and  took  away  my  glory  from  them  (in  the  text  is  "my  Shechina,'' 
meaning  the  divine  womanhood),  and  went  to  tho  heavens  amid  the  blowing  of  the 
horns,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  47),  "God  went  on  high  by  the  voice  of  the  horns." 
Then  I  selected  Enoch,  tho  son  of  Jered,  from  them,  to  l>o  with  mc  a  living  witness 
with  the  four  holy  beasts  in  my  chariot.  I  appointed  him  on  all  my  treasures  in  my 
celestial  realm,  and  the  keys  of  them  I  handed  over  to  him.  I  made  him  a  prince  of 
princes  to  tho  glorious  throne,  a  manager  to  four  holy  beasts,  and  to  put  crowns  on 
their  heads. 

I  made  his  height  higher  than  all  the  celestial  beings,  7,000  miles  taller.  I  exalted 
his  throne  from  mine.  I  turned  his  body  into  a  flame  and  his  bones  into  glitter- 
ing light.  I  made  his  appearance  as  the  appearance  of  lightning,  his  eyes  as  the 
eternal  light,  and  tho  retlection  of  his  face  as  the  reflection  of  tho  sun,  tho  rays  of 
his  eyes  as  tho  rays  of  tho  glorious  throne,  his  garment  of  majesty  and  beauty.  I 
crowned  him  with  a  crown  500  miles  on  500  miles  measure,  and  gave  from  my  majesty 
to  him. 

I  called  him  in  my  name  "  Jedud  the  Little,"  who  knows  all  the  secrets  and  myster- 
ii^s  which  I  revealed  unto  him  in  love.  I  placed  his  throne  at  the  entrance  of  my 
palace,  to  do  jadgment  among  tho  celestial  family.  Seventy  names  I  named  him  in 
order  to  increase  his  glory.  Seventy  princes  I  placed  under  him  in  order  to  execute 
through  them  the  fates  of  existence,  to  uplift  tho  lowly  and  to  make  low  tho  proud 
ones,  to  smite  the  kings  with  his  word  and  to  humiliate  tho  nobles,  to  alter  tho  run 
of  time  and  to  reveal  wisdom  to  the  earthly  kings,  delivering  tho  secrets  to  those 
who  strive  fcr  knowledge.  That  Mettatron  sits  in  Heaven  three  hours  each  day, 
gathering  round  him  all  those  souls  of  infants,  sucklings,  and  of  school  children  who 
died  before  their  times.  He  gathers  them  under  the  glorious  throne,  dividing  them 
in  divisions  and  sections,  and  teaches  them  the  law,  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  all 
the  secrets  of  tho  Torah,  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  2S),  "To  whom  will  he  teach 
wisdom,  to  whom  will  ho  explain  the  tidings?  To  those  who  were  dei)rived  from 
milk,  taken  fiom  off  the  breasts." 

THE   PRIXCi:   OF   WISDOM. 

Sagnasel  is  the  Prince  of  Wisdom.  Why  is  his  name  Saguasalf  Because  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  arc  given  into  his  hand.  All  those  treasures  were  opened  to 
Moses  while  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Sagnasel  taught  him  the  law  in  seventy  Ian- 
guages  and  in  seventy  ways.  The  prophets,  the  oral  laws,  and  all  knowledge  per- 
taining to  religion  he  taught  him  in  seventy  ways.  At  the  expiration  of  his  forty 
days  Moses  forgot  all  in  one  hour,  and  tho  Holy  Ono  called  upon  Jefeifia,  tho  prince 
of  the  law,  and  presented  him  as  a  gift  to  Moses,  and  then  his  memory  was  strength- 
euetl.     Those  ninety-two  names  of  the  Holy  One,  names  of  tho  outspoken  name, 

« The  following  chapter  must  have  been  for  the  last  stantlanl  of  tho  grammai  school.  Its  mystical 
environment,  its  more  conii)leted  narratives,  indicated  tbo  character  and  purpose  of  that  portion  of 
the  "reader."  Tho  so  oft-cited  sentences  of  tho  Scripture  vrero  probably  calculated  to  impress  the 
pupil  "with  the  idea  that  tho  Bible  is  tho  source  of  all  kno-n-ledge.  training  him  to^udy  and-tu  haow 
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•which  are  engraved  upon  the  glorious  throne,  which  the  Holy  One  gave  from  His 
name  to  Mettatron,  and  the  twenty-two  seals  hy  which  all  the  celestial  orders  arc 
sealed,  also  the  hooks  of  kings  and  of  angels,  of  the  Grim  Messenger,  and  the  books 
of  fate  of  every  nation. 

Said  Mettatron,  the  prince  of  the  interior,  the  prince  of  the  law,  the  prince  of 
wisdom,  the  prince  of  glory,  the  prince  of  the  palace,  the  prince  of  the  angels,  the 
prince  of  princes  above  and  below,  that  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  is  my  witness, 
that  when  I  revealed  that  secret  to  Moses  there  arose  an  uproar  among  the  celestial 
hosts,  and  they  protested.  They  said  to  me,  "Why  do  you  reveal  that  secret  to  the 
sous  of  man,  bom  from  a  woman,  who  are  full  of  faults,  unclean,  full  of  blood  and 
disease?  Why  do  you  reveal  that  secret  by  which  the  creation  was  called  into 
existence,  why  do  you  reveal  to  man  of  flesh  and  blood f"  I  replied  to  them, 
"Because  I  took  a  permit  from  the  Holy  One.  Therefore  I  revealed  to  him  the 
meanings  of  the  names  going  out  from  light  and  fire.''  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
my  explanations,  and  the  Lord  said,  "I  want  so,  and  I  appointed  Mettatron  alone, 
and  he  can  give  it  to  Moses.''  Moses  delivered  that  to  Jehoshna,  and  Jehoshna  to 
the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great 
synod,  and  the  great  synod  to  Ezra  the  scribe,  and  Ezra  to  Hillel  the  Great,  and 
Hillel  to  Rab  Ahluhn,  and  Rab  Ahluhu  to  the  men  of  faith  (the  Essenes),  and  the 
men  of  faith  to  the  people  of  religious  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to  heal  by  it  all  the  dis- 
eases, as  it  is  written,  if  thou  hear  and  keep  the  words  of  the  Lord  I  will  not  bring 
upon  thee  the  plagues  I  brought  down  upon  Egypt,  as  I,  thy  God,  am  thy  healer. 

B  reads  as  Beth,  which  means  a  house  (the  initials  of  Beth).  Said  the  Lord,  I 
builded,  I  formed,  I  prepared,  I  builded  my  two  palaces,  one  in  Heaven  and  the 
other  on  earth.     I  formed  all  the  orders  of  creation.    I  prepared  the  future  life. 

Why  has  God  created  the  world  with  the  letter  B  f  Because  the  Lord  knew  that 
the  world  would  be  twice  destroyed,  once  by  the  generation  of  the  flood  and  once  at 
the  end  of  6093  years  since  the  creation.     (The  letter  B  is  in  Hebrew  No.  2.) 

Another  reason,  as  the  temple  will  be  destroyed  twice.  For  he  created  two  worlds, 
life  here  and  life  to  come.  For  God  said,  I  created  two  palaces,  one  for  me  and  the 
other  for  the  sons  of  man,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms),  "Heaven  belongs  to  the  Lord, 
the  earth  he  gave  to  the  sons  of  man." 

Said  the  Holy  One,  for  the  people  will  have  two  kinds  of  worship,  Israel  will  wor- 
ship me,  the  pagans,  idols.  Another  reason,  because  the  people  have  a  dual  thought, 
one  good  and  the  other  evil. 

Three  are  called  "first,"  the  Torah,  Israel,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  their 
sake  the  world  was  created.  By  the  Torah  is  written  (Proverbs  14),  "The  Lord 
bought  me,  the  first  of  His  way."  "Israel,"  as  it  is  written  (.Jeremiah),  "holy  is 
Israel  to  the  Lord,  the  first  of  his  fruit."  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  also  called  "first,"  as 
it  is  written  (Proverbs  1),  "The  first  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

B  is  Binda,  knowledge  or  understanding.  Without  understanding  the  world  could 
not  exist  even  one  hour,  as  it  is  written  (Deuteronomy),  "Select  from  you  men  of 
wisdom  and  understanding."  When  God  requested  Moses  to  select  men  of  under- 
standing to  make  them  tribal  leaders,  Moses  went  throughout  all  the  camps  of  Israel 
to  seek  for  men  of  understanding,  and  he  could  not  find  them. 

Understanding  is  dearer  to  the  Almighty  than  the  Torah;  if  a  man  knows  all  the 
laws  of  the  Torah,  all  the  scripture,  all  the  knowledge,  and  has  not  the  understand- 
ing, he  has  nothing  acquired. 

G  is  the  initial  of  Charity.  If  there  was  no  charity  the  world  could  not  exist.  The 
Lord  said.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  charity  the  world  could  not  exist.  What  is  the 
charity  that  God  does  to  this  Avorld  daily  ?  It  consists  in  giving  the  people  spirit, 
wisdom,  understanding,  thought,  power,  light  of  the  eyes,  hearing  of  the  ears, 
motion  of  the  feet,  feeling  of  the  hands,  the  opening  of  the  mouths,  and  the  talk  of 
the  ton-ue.  As  it  is  written  (Psalm  33),  "The  charity  of  the  Lord  is  full  on  the 
earth."    Spirit  and  soul,  as  it  is  written  that  the  Lord  blew  into  his-sostrils  a  living 
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breath.  Wisdom,  as  it  is  written,  "The  Lord  gives  from  this  mouth  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  The  sense  of  hearing,  as  it  is  written,  "And  the  ears  of  the  deaf  will 
he  opened."  Walk  of  the  legs,  as  it  says,  "Then  the  legs  of  the  lame  will  jump  as 
a  deer."  Feeling  of  the  hand,  as  it  is  said,  "Lift  ye  your  hands  in  holiness."  Open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  as  it  says,  "Who  made  a  mouth  to  man  f  "  Talk  of  the  tongue,  as 
it  is  written  (Proverbs),  "To  man  is  the  array  of  heart's  feelings,  but  from  the  Lord 
is  the  reply  of  the  tongue." 

D,  H.  Said  the  Lord,  "  My  word  stands  forever  in  Heaven."  The  word  represents 
the  angel  of  healing,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms),  "He  sends  his  word,  and  he  heals 
them.'  Word  is  the  power  of  prophecy,  as  it  says,  "And  He  put  His  word  in  the 
mouth  of  Balaam." 

Dalit  is  the  initial  of  the  Lord's  promise.  1  say  to  uplift  the  poor,  as  the  people  are 
not  favorable  to  the  poor,  as  it  says,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  disregarded."  But 
when  a  poor  man  prays  to  mo,  I  do  not  turn  him  empty,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms), 
"God  comforts  the  ashamed  poor."  The  Holy  One  looks  every  moment  to  the  poor, 
and  his  words  are  sweeter  to  Him  than  the  utterances  of  others,  as  it  is  written 
(Psalms),  "Then  the  Lord  listens  to  the  poor,  and  makes  not  ashamed  his  prisoners," 
those  afflicted  people,  who  are  imprisone<l  by  their  ailments  and  disease. 

Why  does  the  D  face  the  H?  Because  he  who  is  poor  in  this  life  will  be  rich  in  life 
hereafter,  like  Israel  who  is  poor  here,  but  will  be  rich  in  future  life.  Again,  the 
heathen  who  are  rich  here  will  be  poor  yonder  in  the  future  life. 

Why  are  the  wicked  prospering  f  Because  God  gives  them  their  reward  here  for 
the  few  good  deeds  they  do.  For  instance,  some  wicked  do  charitable  works,  not  for 
charity's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  name  being  praised,  and  so  they  are  rewarded 
here  with  wealth. 

If  a  man  in  Israel,  w^o  is  bom  under  a  favorable  planet  to  live  a  good,  happy  life, 
and  acknowledge  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  is  humble  in  his  ways  and  manners, 
and  does  not  treat  the  poor  in  a  haughty  way,  and  does  not  curse,  and  gives  from  his 
wealth  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  rich  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  such  a  man  will  eat  the 
fruit  in  this  life  while  the  main  stock  will  remain  for  him  in  futore  life  and  he  will 
become  one  of  the  saints  on  high. 

II,  or  Hei,  is  the  sacred  name  of  the  Holy  One,  by  which  he  created  the  world,  as 
it  is  written  (Genesis),  "  Those  are  the  histories  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  they 
were  created."    (The  initials  of  the  words  "  they  were  created"  is  H.) 

From  it  you  learn  that  the  Almighty  had  no  trouble  in  creating  the  universe,  as 
the  medium  he  used  was  the  H,  the  lightest  of  all  the  letters  (in  pronunciation). 
All  the  letters,  if  they  are  pronounced,  he  feels  through  the  various  organs,  as 
tongue,  lips,  teeth,  and  the  letters  are  iiccompanied  by  the  unclean  saliva,  but  the 
H,  or  "Hei"  is  pure,  as  when  pronounced,  no  organ  is  required  to  help,  and  no  saliva 
accompanies  it. 

All  the  pronounced  names  of  the  Holy  One  are  written  with  H,  and  with  it 
heaven,  earth,  this  life  and  life  hereafter,  and  the  messianic  time,  were  sealed  by  it. 
The  letters  by  which  heaven  and  earth  were  sealed  are  twelve,  corresponding  to 
the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  and  those  of  the  night,  to  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  planets  in  the  Zodiac.  To  the  twelve  tribes  cor- 
responding to  the  twelve  continents,  bearing  the  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
as  it  is  written,  "  He  placed  the  borders  of  the  nations  to  the  numbers  of  Israel's 
tribes."  All  those  letters  are  as  fire,  and  they  glitter  as  lightning,  and  each  letter 
measures  21,000  miles,  and  on  each  are  chained  crowns  of  glory  as  they  are  engraved 
by  the  finger  of  the  Holy  One. 

They  are  also  the  seals  of  the  Lord,  with  which  he  seals  all  the  souls  on  the 
glorious  chariot.  Each  name  has  a  special  seal.  The  Lord  sits  on  a  throne  of  fire, 
surrounded  by  fire  pillars  with  the  sacred  names  thereon.  By  each  pillar  numberless 
angels  of  fire  are  standing.  When  a  man  knows  those  names,  and  makes  use  of 
them,  all  the  heavens  are  filled  with  fire,  and  they  go  down  to  burn  the  earth,  but 
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the  heavens  are  linked  and  chained  to  the  borders  of  the  earth,  and  seeing  the  seal 
of  the  Holy  One,  they  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  do  not  destroy  the 
earth. 

S,  or  Sain,  is  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  as  Sain  means  ^^maiutainer,'*  as  the  Lord 
is  the  maintainer  of  all. 

'llie  Almighty  has  the  key  of  woman,  as  it  is  written,  **Ho  opened  her  womb;" 
the  key  of  rain,  as  it  is  written,  ^'He  will  open  yoii  his  best  treasure;  '*  the  key  of 
maintenance,  as  it  is  written,  '*  Thou  openest  Thy  hand  to  satisfy  all  with  good  will ;" 
the  key  of  human  structure;  the  key  of  manna,  as  it  is  written,  '*He  opened  the 
heavens  above;"  the  key  of  kingdoms;  the  key  of  eyes,  as  it  is  written,  **Then  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  opened;  "  the  key  of  the  deaf,  as  it  is  written,  '*  The  ears 
of  the  deaf  will  be  opened;  "  the  key  of  the  lips,  as  it  is  written,  *'Tho  Lord  will 
open  my  lips;"  the  key  of  the  mouth,  as  it  is  written,  *^  And  the  Lord  oi>ened  the 
mouth  of  the  ass;"  the  key  of  the  tongue;  the  key  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  written, 
^'Tho  earth  shall  open  and  flourish  salvation;"  the  key  of  the  prisoners,  as  it  is 
written,  "The  Lord  makes  loose  the  bound  ones;"  He  bas  the  key  of  Eden,  as  it  is 
written,  "Opened  to  mo  the  gates  of  righteousness;*'  He  has  the  key  of  the  purga- 
tory, as  it  is  written,  "Ojiened  the  gates  and  let  enter  the  pious  nations  keeping  the 
truth." 

Do  not  read  Amonim  (Truth)  only  "Amanim,"  as  for  the  sake  of  "Amen, "  which 
the  wicked  say  in  the  purgatory,  they  are  redeemed  from  it.  In  the  later  days  the 
Lord  will  sit  in  Eden  and  explain  the  laws  while  all  the  good  ones  will  sit  and  the 
celestial  family  will  be  on  his  right,  and  sun  and  moon  with  all  the  planets  to  the 
left,  and  the  Lord  will  explain  the  laws  of  the  new  Torah,  which  will  be  given 
through  the  Messiah.  At  the  end,  Zembabel  will  stand  up  and  say,  "Exalted  and 
sanctified  shall  be  the  Holy  great  name."  His  voice  will  bo  heard  from  one  comer 
of  the  universe  to  the  other,  and  all  existence  will  say  "Amen."  The  wicked  of 
Israel  and  those  of  the  heathen  in  the  purgatory  will  also  say  "Amen,"  and  their 
voices  will  reach  before  the  Lord.  The  Lord  will  inquire  for  them,  and  the  angels 
of  the  service  will  fiay  that  they  are  the  voices  of  the  wicked  condemned  in  the  jiur- 
gatory.  At  that  moment  the  Lord  will  show  His  mercy  and  hand  over  to  Michael 
and  Gabriel  the  keys  of  the  purgatory  to  bring  them  forth  from  there. 

At  that  time  the  two  archangels  will  go  and  open  the  forty  thousand  gates  of  hell. 
The  hell  is  300  miles  long,  300  miles  broad,  1,000  miles  thick,  1,000  deep,  and  when  a 
wicked  man  falls  into  it,  he  never  can  get  out. 

The  two  archangels  at  that  time  will  bring  those  condemned  forth,  they  will  bo 
washed  and  cleansed,  their  wounds  healed,  and  they  will  be  dressed  in  puro  rays  of 
garment  and  brought  before  the  glorious  throne.  When  they  will  be  before  the 
Lord,  they  will  fall  on  their  faces,  bowing,  praising  the  Holy  name.  At  that  moment 
all  will  join  in  the  eternal  praise  of  the  Lord! 

Ch,  or  Chet,  means  sin.  When  the  wicked  are  punished  in  the  purgatory  for  their 
sins,  they  repent  and  they  are  forgiven  and  share  the  future  life  with  all  the  pious  and 
good  ones,  and  they  sit  near  the  "Schechina"  (divine  womanhood),  as  they  save 
their  broken  hearts  with  repentance,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  34),  "God  is  nigh  to 
the  broken  hearts,"  and  they  are  dearer  to  the  Lord  than  the  angels. 

The  angels  are  distant  ftom  the  *'  Schechina"  36,000  miles,  as  it  is  wiitten,  **Scm- 
phim  stand  above  him." 

'•Above"  in  geometrical  calculation  is  "thirty-six  thousand."  The  Schechina  is 
measured  twice  thirty-six  times  ten  thousand  miles,  and  the  celestial  mile  is  thousands 
of  cubits;  a  cubit  is  four  span  and  a  fist,  and  a  span  measures  from  one  comer  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  The  earth  is  only  one  foot  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  one  foot 
high  up  to  the  first  heaven,  and  yet,  those  broken-hearted  through  repentance  are 
nigh  to  the  Schechina. 

But  those  who  are  proud,  the  Lord  is  far  from  them.  Those  who  are  proud  are 
like  idol  worshipers,  and  if  a  man  is  like  Moses,  our  master  peace  with  him,  and  has 
pride,  he  will  not  escape  the  punishment  of  the  hell.  p.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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F,  orFeth.  Foth  means  '•  lime; "  that  is,  the  limo  from  which  all  was  created,  and 
to  which  all  returns,  as  it  is  written,  **  All  was  from  dust  and  all  returns  to  dust," 
and  dust  is  lime.  Limo  is  the  lime  of  the  future,  from  which  all  the  good  ones  will 
flourish  in  parties,  as  the  grass  of  the  field  with  many  garments,  whose  perfume  will 
fill  the  whole  of  the  universe,  as  the  perfume  of  **Eden,''  as  it  is  written  (Psalms 
xlii),  "  They  will  flourish  from  the  city  as  the  grass  of  the  field."  The  city  is  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  Lord  will  start  the  resurrection  only  from  Jerusalem,  as  it  in  written 
(Ezechiel),  "I  will  give  an  ornament  in  the  land  of  the  living."  Is  there  a  dead 
land  ?  It  means  Palestine,  which  is  called  "  The  land  of  the  living,"  as  her  dead  will 
bo  resurrected  first. 

What  will  become  of  those  pions  ones  who  are  dead  in  other  lands?  But  at  the 
day  of  resurrection  the  Lord  will  say  to  the  angels,  *'Go  forth  and  lift  up  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  make  tunnels  through  which  to  bring  the  good  ones  from  foreign 
lands  to  Jerusalem."  The  angels  will  take  up  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
shake  the  wicked  from  it,  and  the  good  ones  will  be  brought  to  Jerusalem  through 
tunnels;  there  the  Lord  himself  will  resurrect  them. 

How  "Will  the  resurrection  take  place?  The  Lord  will  take  a  trumpet  uieasuriug 
a  thousand  cubits,  the  cubits  of  the  Lord,  and  will  blow  so  that  it  will  be  heard  from 
one  comer  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

At  the  first  blow  the  world  will  be  shaken  up.  At  the  second  blow  the  giound 
will  be  divided.  At  the  third  blow  the  bones  will  be  gathered.  At  the  fourth  blow 
the  x>ortions  of  the  bodies  will  be  warmed  up.  At  the  fifth  blow  their  skins  will  be 
shaped.  At  the  sixth  blow  the  soul  will  be  returned  into  their  respective  bodies. 
At  the  seventh  blow  they  will  stand  up  alive  with  their  garments  on. 

J,  or  Jod,  means  hand  and  might.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  Lord  will  give  in  the 
later  days  a  might,  a  foothold  to  the  pious  ones,  as  it  is  written,  **  I  will  give  unto 
them  a  hand  and  a  good  name  in  my  house  and  my  walls." 

House  means  the  temple,  as  it  is  written,  ''And  my  house  will  bo  called  the  worship 
house  of  all  nations." 

Wall  means  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written,  **  Upon  thy  walls,  Jerusalem,  I  appointed 
watches ! " 

Jod  means  also  gifts,  ns  the  Lord  will  present  gifts  to  all  the  pious  ones,  each  one 
with  a  cup  of  life's  elixir  in  order  to  live  forever. 

Name  means  that  the  Lord  will  reveal  to  them  the  pronounced  name  by  which  he 
has  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  in  order  that  they  shall  be  able  to  create  worlds 
too.  Each  pious  one  will  get  three  hundred  and  forty  worlds  as  a  reward  for  his 
good  deeds.  They  will  have  an  everlasting  name  means  the  pronounced  sacred  name, 
with  which  future  life  was  created.  Praise  and  exaltation  that  will  be  the  light  of 
their  eyes  where  at  one  glance  they  will  be  able  to  see  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
the  other. 

Kaf,  or  K,  means  the  hand  of  swearing  (as  by  swearing  we  lift  up  the  hand).  It 
will  be  a  hand  clutching  of  joy  at  the  banquet  which  God  will  tender  to  the  right- 
eous at  the  later  days  when  with  each  one  the  '*Scheehina"  will  walk,  accompanied 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  angels,  around  them  pillars  of  lightning,  and  the  elements 
will  dance  before  them. 

Upon  that  time  the  prophet  said,  .*'0  Lord,  uplifted  is  Thy  hand."  At  that 
banquet,  Isaiah  will  say  **0  Lord,  uplift  Thy  hand,  let  not  the  wicked  see  the 
pleasures  of  the  good  ones."  The  Lord  will  reply, "No ;  contrary,  let  them  come,  and 
be  ashamed;"  then  the  prophet  will  say,  **No;  let  them  not  come,  and  not  see." 

The  Jewish  nationality  will  bo  called  upon  to  settle  that  dispute.  Mettatron  will 
bring  the  Jewish  nationality  before  the  Lord.  Then  she  will  say,  **For  what  am  I 
called  here?"  Then  the  Lord  will  say,  '*My  dear  daughter,  I  like  that  the  wicked 
shall  come  and  see  the  pleasures  of  the  good  ones."  **  Let  them  come,*'  she  will  say, 
"and  bo  ashamed." 

At  that  time  the  wicked  will  come  at  the  doors  of  Eden  to  look^and  behold  the 
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pleasures  of  tho  pions  ones.  TLey  "U'ill  see  how  everyone  is  clad  iu  garment  accord- 
ingly, and  before  each  is  a  table  of  pearl,  and  before  everyone  there  is  a  golden 
cup  mounted  with  precious  stones,  while  the  cup  is  filled  with  life  elixir,  and  on  the 
table  arc  arrayed  many  dishes  of  delicious  food,  and  before  everyone  the  angels  are 
waiting. 

Their  faces  seem  to  reflect  rays  of  light  as  that  of  the  sun,  penetrating  from  one 
end  of  tbe  world  to  the  other,  while  the  heavens  will  open  their  doors,  showering 
upon  them  a  shower  of  perfumed  dew,  and  its  aroma  will  fill  all  the  spaces  iu  the 
universe,  and  millions  of  angels,  harps  in  band,  will  play  and  sing,  while  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  planets  will  dance. 

When  the  wicked  see  those  glorious  things  they  will  ask  why  is  such  an  honor 
and  pleasure  given  to  those?  And  the  angels  will  answer,  because  they  kept  the 
lawK.  Then  the  wicked  will  fall  upon  their  faces  praising  the  Lord,  saying,  '*  Flail 
to  the  natiou,  that  such  is  to  him;  hail  to  the  nation,  that  the  Lord  is  his  God.'' 
(Psalms  cxliv.) 

L,  or  Lamed,  is  tho  initial  of  *'  Heart  understands  knowledge."  The  heart  is  a 
reproduction  of  man ;  since  man  has  eyes,  so  has  the  heart ;  man  has  ears,  so  has  the 
heart;  man  has  a  month,  so  has  the  heart;  man  has  utterances,  so  the  heart;  man 
roars,  so  the  heart;  man  cries,  so  the  heart;  man  walks,  so  the  heart.  The  heart 
sees,  as  it  is  written  (Preacher  i),  **  My  heart  saw  wisdom."  The  heart  hears,  as  it 
is  written  (Kings  iii),  *'A  heart  to  hear  to  judge."  The  heart  talks,  as  it  is  written 
(Preacher  iv),  *' I  spoke  with  my  heart."  The  heart  cries,  as  it  is  said  (Lamentations), 
''Their  hearts  cried  unto  the  Lord."  Man  is  consoled,  so  the  heart;  as  it  is  said, 
**And  Ho  consoled  them,  and  spoke  with  their  heart."  Man  legislates,  so  the  heart ;  as 
it  is  said  (Judges  viii),  "  My  heart  to  legislate  to  Israel."  Man  roams,  so  the  heart ;  as 
it  Hays  (Psalms  xlv),  "  My  heart  roams  a  good  thing."  Man  rejoices,  so  the  heart ;  as 
it  is  written  (Samuel  ii),  "My  heart  rejoices  in  the  Lord."  Man  is  clean,  so  the 
heart;  as  it  ways  (Psalms  li),  '*A  clean  heart,  create  in  me,  O  Lord."  Man  mourns, 
so  tho  heart ;  as  it  says  (Genesis),  **And  he  mourned  iu  his  heart."  Man  is  awakened, 
so  the  heart;  as  it  is  written  (Song  of  Songs),  **  I  slept,  but  my  heart  was  awakened." 
Man  inquiret,  so  the  heart;  as  it  says  (Preacher  i),  *'I  turned  my  heart  to  inquire." 
Man  is  wise,  and  so  the  heart;  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs),  *'Tho  wise  heart  takes  to 
good  deeds."  Man  is  good,  and  the  heart;  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs),  **  A  good 
heart  is  always  jolly." 

/  All  that  is  iu  man  is  contained  in  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  equal  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  portions  of  the  body.  There  are  twelve  actions  and  qualities 
distributed  to  the  various  instruments  of  the  body. 

/  The  brain  acts  through  thought  aud  is  the  thinking  machine.  Tho  month  divides 
'the  food,  the  tongue  smooths  the  ground  food,  the  pipes  of  the  lungs  do  the  breath- 
ing, and  so  on. 

But  hate,  love,  envy,  dwell  only  in  the  heart;  therefore  it  is  said,  "Do  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thy  heart ;  love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  God  therefore  looks  only 
into  the  heart;  as  it  is  written,  "  Man  sees  with  the  eyes,  while  God  looks  into  the 
heart." 

•  M,  or  Mim.  Why  pronounced  with  both  letters  f  Because  both  are  on  the  height  of 
the  glorious  throne,  where  they  chain  the  croyms  of  light.  When  the  time  for  sancti- 
fication  comes,  aud  God  does  not  step  down  from  His  height,  they  approach  each 
other  saying,  "  When  will  I  come  to  see  the  face  of  the  Lord?"  (Psalms.)  When 
the  Lord  comes  down  then  all  the  letters  open  their  mouths  with  song  of  praise, 
the  open  M  says,  "  Thy  kingdom  is  forever,"  while  the  closed  M  says,  "  And  Thy  realm 
is  in  all  the  generations." 

At  that  time  the  Lord  takes  all  the  letters  and  kisses  them,  placing  two  crowns 
upon  each — the  one  the  crown  of  glory,  the  other  a  crown  of  glory.  To  the  open  M 
He  gives  two  crowns,  aud  to  the  closed  M  one  of  ruling  and  other  of  majesty,  and  places 
one  to  His  right  and  tho  other  letter  to  His  left,  saying,  "  My  letters,  which  1  engraved 
with  pen  of  fire,  my  kingdom  is  only  proclaimed  through  you."         Oooalp 
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With  the  open  M  the  Lord  is  called  '^King  of  Kings,"  while  with  the  closed  M  Ho 
is  called  **  Kuler  of  Kulors."  When  the  two  M's  hear  it,  they  open  their  months  in 
song  of  praise,  and  uU  the  celestials  come,  fall,  and  bow  before  the  Holy  One,  sing- 
ing and  praising  the  Almighty. 

X,  or  Nnn.  Why  is  the  one  N  straight  and  the  other  in  a  resting  attitude  !  Becanse 
with  them  was  the  soul  of  man  created,  as  every  soul.  Sometimes  it  rests  and  some- 
times it  stands.  When  she  (the  soul)  is  in  the  body  she  is  resting,  and  when  she  is 
out  of  the  body  she  is  standing. 

A  king  wanted  once  to  enter  his  ]>alace,  which  was  an  unclean  place,  and  he  says 
to  his  servant,  Bring  the  candle  in.  So  the  Lord  created  man  from  dust,  blood,  and 
gall;  therefore  He  placed  in  him  the  soul  in  order  to  see  what  goes  on  in  that  dark, 
unclean  place,  and  the  soul  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  (Proverbs  xxvi).  The  soul  of 
man  is  the  caudle  of  the  Lord,  not  that  of  the  animal,  ns  the  soul  of  the  latter  has 
rest,  while  that  of  the  former  has  no  rest. 

W^hen  man  dies,  his  soul  is  brought  before  the  celestial  bench,  and  there  all  the 
deeds  are  arrayed,  and  the  judges  tell  all  he  did  on  that  day  or  on  that  hour  and 
place;  even  the  private  conversation  between  husband  and  wife  is  recorded.  If  he 
lost  his  children  when  he  was  alive,  they  ask  him,  "Why  did  you  lose  your  children  f  " 
If  he  was  blinded,  or  became  deaf  in  life,  they  ask  him  to  account  for  it,  as  the  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  even  and  only  sinners  are  stumbling  on  them.  They  ask  him  why 
ho  stumbled  on  his  sin.  If  he  can  give  a  reasonable  answer,  they  accept  it ;  if  not,  he 
is  whipped  with  a  whip  of  fire  and  he  turns  into  ashes.  The  ashes  are  scattered  to 
all  four  corners  of  the  world,  then  they  are  collected  by  four  angels,  an  angel  to  each 
comer,  and  they  put  the  ashes  in  the  grave,  to  be  there  till  judgment  day. 
I  S,  or  Samech,  means  the  leaner,  and  it  represents  the  Lord,  who  loans  the  fallen 
{ones,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms  cxlv),  "The  Lord  leans  the  fallen  ones."  He  leans  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  globes  of  the  planets  below  them.  Samech  means  also 
the  Torah,  which  is  leaned  on  the  prophet,  books  of  the  scribes,  and  on  the  oral 
law,  as  it  is  witten,  "The  well  which  was  dug  by  the  princes,  by  the  nobles  of 
the  nations."  Well  means  the  Torah,  as  it  says,  "  The  well  of  living  water."  And  the 
law  is  always  compared  to  water,  as  it  say^,  "He  who  is  thirsty,  go  to  the  water." 

Why  are  the  words  of  the  Torah  compared  to  water  ?  Becanse  as  water  leaves 
the  highest  and  comes  down,  so  the  Torah  likes  only  him  who  is  humble.  "Dug  by 
princes,"  they  are  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  who  explained  the  laws  in  seventy 
languages.  "The  nobles  of  the  nation,"  they  are  the  scribes,  as  David,  Solomon, 
Ezra,  who  have  explained  the  law  to  Israel. 

K,  or  Ain,  means  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  is  the  eye  of  all  eyes  and  the  wisdom 
of  all  wisdom,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms  xix),  "The  law  of  the  Lord  enlightens  the 
eyes."  Wisdom  is  only  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  "Ye  shall  keep  my 
laws,  as  they  are  your  wisdom  and  understanding." 

I  P,  or  Pe,  means  mouth,  and  mouth  means  Moses,  as  it  is  written  (Exodos),  "I  am 
a  hard  mouth,  and  a  stutterer  of  tongue."  Moses  said  to  the  Lord,  "I  know  Thou 
art  the  only  God,  and  Thou  hast  created  the  world  only  for  Thy  own  honor,  and 
created  man  only  to  do  Thee  honor,  and  every  portion  of  the  body  Thou  hast 
created  for  some  purpose  to  serve  lliee.  The  head  to  bow  before  Thee,  the  eyes  to 
see  Thy  glory,  the  ears  to  hear  Thy  honor,  the  nose  to  smell,  the  teeth  to  grind  the 
food,  the  pipe  to  give  in  and  to  give  out.  The  veins  as  blood  vessels,  the  skin  for 
complexion,  hands  to  fight  and  to  work,  feet  to  walk,  tongue  to  talk.  Now  give  me 
talkative  power."  The  Lord  replied,  "Who  made  the  mouth  and  tongue  to  Adamf 
Of  course  I  did  it." 

I  Z,  or  Zadic,  means  the  righteous  of  the  world,  God  Himself,  as  He  does  right  to 
every  creature  in  the  univei*se.  If  God  had  not  given  to  man  mouth  and  tongue  the 
world  could  not  exist  for  a  moment.  When  Moses  refused  to  accept  the  mission  on 
account  of  being  a  stnttercr  the  creatures  of  the  world  began  to  tremble,  saying, 
"Behold  Closes  who  onco  will  speak  with  the  Sehechina  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  times  face  to  face  and  will  explain  every  letter  and  law  in  seventy  languages, 
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yet  lie  sayw,  *  I  am  a  stutterer ; '  vrhat  shall  wo  say  ?"  For  that,  that  Moses  made  him- 
self incapable  ou  account  of  his  mouth,  the  Lord  uplifted  him,  as  it  is  written,  "and 
I  was  standing  between  you  and  the  Lord,*'  a  position  which  even  Mettatron  can  not 
have.  For  the  plea  that  he  pleaded,  ''I  am  hard  of  talk,"'  the  Lord  speaks  of  him, 
'*  Moses,  face  to  face  I  speak  with  him/'  God  has  appointed  Moses  as  a  treasury  over 
all  the  creation,  as  it  is  said,  "Moses,  my  servant,  the  faithful  in  my  household." 

When  Moses  reached  the  department  of  the  future  and  saw  the  i>artics  of  sages,  of 
the  Sansechrin,  of  the  Rabbis,  explaining  the  law  in  forty-niue  ways,  and  then  he 
saw  the  college  of  Rabbi  Akibah,  who  explains  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  reasons 
for  the  laws,  he  said,  *'T  do  not  want  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  Lord.''  But  the 
Lord  knew  the  reason  of  his  refnsal,  so  He  sent  Saguasel,  the  Prince  of  Wisdom,  to 
Moses,  and  he  brought  him  into  the  colleges  where  the  laws  are  taught. 

There  Moses  heard  the  Rabbis  saying  "That  law,  as  well  as  this  law,  is  delivered 
by  Moses  from  Sinai."  As  Moses  heard  this  he  was  calm,  and  with  satisfaction 
accepted  the  mission  as  a  redeemer. 

/     K,  or  Kof,  means  Moses  who  surrounded  Pharaoh  with  all  words  of  wisdom  in  sev- 
1  enty  tongues.    When  Moses  and  Aaron  appeared  before  the  king  they  found  there 
seventy  writers  writing  the  correspondence  in  seventy  languages. 

As  soon  OS  they  beheld  the  two  messengers,  how  their  faces  were  shining  like  the 
sun,  and  each  word  they  uttered  was  of  fire,  and  seeing  the  stick  upon  which  was 
engraved  the  pronounced  name,  they  began  to  tremble,  throwing  away  their  pens 
and  letters,  bowing  in  fear  before  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Then  the  king  asked  them,  "Who  has  sent  yon  to  me  ?  "  They  replied,  "  The  God  of 
the  Hebrews."  He  asked  again,  "What  is  His  name,  what  of  His  strength,  how 
many  countries  has  He  conquered,  how  many  are  the  numbers  of  His  fighting  army  f  ■  * 
They  answered  him,  "His  strength  is  full  the  universe.  Heaven  is  His  throne,  His  word 
is  fire  and  shakes  up  mountains.  His  bow  is  fire.  His  arrows  are  of  fire.  Ho  is  the  cre- 
ator of  all  and  the  peacemaker  between  fire  and  water.  With  His  word  He  created 
the  world,  by  utterance  formed  the  mountains,  and  by  wisdom  He  creates  the  child 
in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  He  clothes  the  skies  with  clouds,  and  lets  rain  fall  upon 
the  earth  to  maintain  the  life  of  all."  Said  the  king  to  them,  "  I  do  not  need  Him,  as 
I  created  myself,"  as  it  is  written  (Ezechiel  xxviii)  "Mine  is  the  Mle  and  I  created 
mo.  What  you  say,"  the  king  continued,  "that  He  makes  rain  and  dew;  my  Nile 
waters  my  land  to  bring  forth  the  sweetest  fruit.  But  wait ;  I  will  bring  the  mem- 
oranda of  yore,  containing  the  letters  of  ancient  kings;  perhaps  I  will  find  among 
them  some  letters  of  your  God,  for,  so  far  as  I  know.  He  never  has  sent  to  me  any 
writings  or  greetings."  He  opened  his  museum  and  called  upon  the  seventy  writers 
to  read  in  seventy  languages  at  the  same  time.  Not  finding  His  name,  he  said  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  "I  know  neither  of  Him  nor  of  His  might."  He  then  sent  word  to 
all  the  wise  men  in  Egypt  to  inquire,  and  they  said,  "Yes;  we  heard  about  the  name 
of  their  God;  we  heard  that  He  is  the  son  of  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings."  At  that 
time  the  Lord  said,  "  Fools,  yo  call  yourselves  'wise  ones'  and  me  the  son  of  wise, 
the  son  of  kings,"  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  xiv),  "Only  fools  are  the  i)rinces  of 
Zoan;  the  wise  counselors  of  Pharaoh  have  foolish  advice ;  for  how  could  you  say  to 
Pharaoh  that  I  am  the  son  of  wise,  the  son  of  kings?" 

R,  or  Reish,  is  the  Almighty,  who  is  the  head  of  the  world  and  its  end.  R  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  which  He  has  created  the  seven  heavens.  R  is  the  meaning  of 
head,  which  means  Israel,  whom  the  Lord  has  made  the  head  of  the  heathen. 

Sh,  or  Shein,  means  teeth ;  those  are  the  teeth  of  the  wicked,  which  will  be  broken 
three  tinies — one  time  here  in  this  life,  second  in  life  hereafter,  third  in  the  Messianic 
time.  As  the  Sheiu  has  three  heads,  so  the  Almighty  will  break  the  teeth  of  the 
wicked  three  times. 

The  teeth  of  the  wicked  will  grow  out  of  their  mouths  22  cubits  long  at  the  time 
of  the  Messiah.  The  people  will  wonder  upon,  and  they  will  be  informed,  that  is 
because  they  ate  up  the  wealth  of  the  pious  in  life. 
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The  Slieiu  has  three  branches,  symboliziDg  tho  three  worhU  iu  which  man  lives — 
this  life,  life  hereafter,  and  the  life  of  tho  Messianic  era.  The  Sheiu  symbolizes  the 
three  sanctifications  of  this  ■^rorld — the  sanctification  of  tho  Lord,  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  tho  sanctification  of  Israel. 

T,  or  TaiT,  means  longing;  man  longs  for  everything  in  this  life.  Man  is  born 
naked;  without  dress,  "without  shoes,  ^vithout  knowledge,  without  understanding, 
without  thought,  without  word,  without  tongue,  without  law,  without  strcnrjth, 
without  power,  without  riches,  without  wife  and  children,  without  walk  and  deeds; 
yet  as  soon  as  he  goes  out  from  his  mother's  womb  he  longs  only  to  talk  of  tho  tougu<>, 
and  when  he  gets  it  he  longs  to  the  walk  of  tho  feet,  and  when  ho  gets  it  he  desires 
knowledge,  and  his  desire  extends  gradually  to  all  things  he  sees.  But  when  ho 
parts  from  this,  he  goes  out  empty,  as  it  is  written  (Kings  ii),  **Tho  days  of  David 
approached  to  their  rnd."  The  day  of  the  king  is  not  written,  only  of  David,  as 
there  is  no  kingdom  at  the  day  of  death. 

Rabbi  Aha  used  to  say,  ^'The  end  of  tho  best  is  to  be  killed,  the  end  of  man. to  die, 
and  all  are  ready  for  death.  Hail  to  him  whose  labor  was  iu  the  law  and  did  tho 
will  of  his  Creator,  grew  with  a  good  name,  and  parted  from  tho  world  with  a  good 
name.  On  such  a  man  is  written,  A  good  name  is  better  than  good  oil,  and  tho  day 
of  death  better  than  the  birthday." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

COMMEECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE,  PARTICUI.AELY  IN 
AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY.^ 


The  American  Bankers*  Association  has  led  the  way  in  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  departiiren  of  this  century.  It  is  nothing  le-is  than  a  systematic  eftbrt 
to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  a  more  extensive  and 
more  thorough  professional  education  of  our  business  classes. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  work,  the  association  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
what  was  being  done  in  a  systematic  way  in  the  United  States  toward  providing  for 
this  great  public  need  of  a  special  education  for  mercantile  and  business  life.  With 
a  full  recognition  of  the  admirable  work  which  many  of  our  so-called  *' commercial 
colleges"  are  doing,  and  with  the  completest  acknowledgment  that  their  founders 
and  promoters  were  the  first  to  see  the  need  of  special  commercial  education  and  were 
doing  valuable  work  in  supplying  it  so  far  as  they  could,  the  committi-e  felt  that  there 
was  a  field  of  education  which  these  institutions  were  not  at  all  cultivating,  aud  yet 
which  needed  spet  ial  attention.  In  canvassing  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  institution  of  higher  rank  which  was  busying 
itself  seriously  with  this  educational  problem.  The  committee,  therefore,  requested 
the  author  of  this  report  to  give  the  association  an  account  of  the  work,  aims,  and 
methods  of  the  Wharton  School.  In  an  address  delivered  before  that  body  at  Saratoga. 
In  September,  1890,*  the  general  situation  of  business  education  was  discussed  ana 
an  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  Wharton  School  was  given.  So  well  pleased  was  the 
association  with  the  plan  there  outlined  and  the  report  of  the  work  already  accom- 
plished that  it  adopted  resolutions  recommending  to  the  colleges  and  uuiversities  in 
the  United  States  the  establishment  of  similar  departments  as  constituent  parts  of 
their  organization. 

This  action  attracted  much  attention  and  the  scheme  received  the  approval  of 
leading  college  and  university  authorities,  as  well  as  business  men.^ 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  work,  the  association  resolved  to  investigate  what  was 
being  done  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  corresponding  to  the  work  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  in  higher  education.  As  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  various  countries  of  western  Europe  had  done  much  work  along  this 
line,  the  author  of  the  present  report  was  invited  to  visit  the  leading  centers  of 
European  education  and  examine  their  institutions  for  commercial  education  and 
report  upon  this  subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  invitation,  he  visited  England,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  the  following  report  incor- 
porates some  of  the  results  of  his  observation  and  study  of  this  topic.  The  essence 
of  the  report  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  association,  at  its  last  meeting,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  San  Francisco  September  7,  1892.'* 

The  object  in  preparing  the  various  detailed  reports  which  constitute  this  work 
was  to  put  the  available  information  relating  to  these  schools,  their  history,  origin, 
development,  curricula,  etc.,  into  such  a  form  that  any  member  of  this  association,  or 
of  any  similar  body,  any  teacher  in  the  United  States,  any  superintendent  of  schools, 
any  school  board,  or  any  other  body  or  individual  who  might  become  interested  in 
this  subject  and  who  might  wish  to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  such  schools 
among  us  would  find  the  assistance  he  needs  in  taking  the  fiSst  steps  toward  such 
an  end. 

'  A  report  made  in  1893  to  the  American  Bankers*  Association,  through  its  committee  on  schools  of 
finance  and  economy,  by  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  then  professor  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy,  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  now  professor  and  director  of  University  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Cuicago. 

2  Education  of  Business  Men.  An  address  before  the  American  Bankers*  Association  at  Saratoga, 
September  3,  1890. 

'See  Education  of  Business  Men.  I  and  II.    American  Bankers'  Association,  New  York,  1892. 

< Education  of  Business  Men,  III.  A  plea  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  high  schools. 
American  Bankers'  Association,  Kew  York,  1698.    Pages  17. 
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The  object  of  tliia  report,  then,  lia3  not  been  to  present  a  complete  account  of  the 
system  of  commercial  education  in  Europe,  nor  complete  statistical  tables  as  to  num- 
ber of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  etc.,  but  rather  to  select  a  few  typical  institutions 
and  describe  them  so  fully  that  anyone  who  chose  to  do  so,  by  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  conditions,  could  reproduce  their  counterparts  here. 

The  special  accounts  contain  many  references  to  the  burning  questions  of  educa- 
tional policy  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  educational  specialist. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  would  be  enor- 
mously improved  by  the  introduction  of  such  schools  as  ai-e  described  in  this  report 
into  our  scneme  of  i>ublic  instruction,  and  if  the  American  Bankers'  Association  shall 
have  contributed,  even  to  a  small  extent,  to  this  great  result  it  will  have  deserv'e<l  the 
thanks  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  have  set  forth  in  the  two  addresses  delivered  before  the  association,  in  consid- 
erable detail,  the  reasons  for  believing  that  a  system  of  institutions  of  secondary  and 
higher  rank  should  bo  organized  with  a  special  view  of  offering  facilities  for  tC  pro- 
fessional education  along  business  and  commercial  lines.  The  schools  of  secondary 
rank  would  be  commercial  high  schools,  running  parallel  with  our  present  literary 
high  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  manual-training  high  schools  on  the  other.  The 
schools  of  higher  rank  should  be  of  college  and  university  ^ade,  and  should  be 
organized  in  connection  with  our  existing  collej^cs  and  universities. 

The  commercial  high  schools  could  be  established  by  private  parties,  either  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  much  as  our  academies  and  seminaries  are  organized  and 
managed  now.  Some  of  the  most  successful  of  these  schools  have  been  thus  estab- 
lished in  Europe,  notably  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Turin.  Or  they  might  be  established 
by  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  trades  leagues,  or  other  similar  bodies. 
This  also  has  been  a  familiar  form  of  organization  and  support  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  European  schools  have  been 
managed  on  this  plau!  The  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  at  Paris,  the 
Academy  at  Prague,  and  the  Institute  at  Leipsic. 

Or  they  might  bo  established  by  the  comniunitjr  as  integral  parts  of  the  public- 
school  system.  A  start  has  been  made  along  this  line  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
San  Francisco,  in  this  country ;  but  these  schools  have  not  been  developed  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon 
this  third  form  to  accomplish  the  most  jjeueral  and  widespread-results;  but  there  is 
also  just  as  little  doubt  that  more  rapid  progress  might  be  made  if  some  private 
individual  or  corporation  would  take  uj)  the  matter  and  give  us  a  commercial  high 
school  which  could  serve  as  a  model  for  our  city  boards,  for  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  shows  conclusively  that  the  spirit  of  routine  and  formalism 
which  nearly  invariably  prevails  in  any  public-school  system  is  unfavorable  to  rapid 
and  thoroughgoing  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unfavorable  to  experimentation, 
and  experimentation  is  necessary  to  progress. 

The  systematic  and  steadv  development  of  commercial  instruction  lies  in  the 
interest  of  our  business  world,  in  the  interest  of  the  community  in  general,  and  in 
tho  interest  of  our  public  system  of  education.  There  is  at  present  little  oppor- 
tunity for  a  youth  desiring  to  enter  business  life  to  get  any  systematic  assistance 
in  preparing  himself  for  his  future  career,  if  he  desires  or  expects  to  engage  in  any- 
thing but  clerical  work.  Tho  old  system  of  training  young  men  in  the  great  busi- 
ness houses  has  almost  completely  disappeared,  even  in  those  places  in  our  country 
where  it  may  have  existed;  while  it  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  existed  at 
all  in  most  places  in  this  country.  Even  in  tho  old  countries — England,  France,  and 
Germany — it  has  broken  down,  like  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  trades,  and  at 
present  tho  only  possible  substitute  for  it  seems  to  bo  the  properly  organized  com- 
mercial school. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  best  preparation  is  a  good  general  education  of  the  literary 
high  school  and  college.  This  has  always  been  the  answer  to  every  proposition  to 
organize  professional  or  technical  education.  It  is  essentially  the  meaia?val  idea  of 
education,  and  i  t  dies  only  very  slowly  and  very  hard  in  the  face  of  modem  progress. 
Tho  best  practical  answer  to  it  is  the  fact  that  practical  men  as  a  class  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Opportunities  for  such  education  have  been  open  to  the  busi- 
ness classes  for  three  centuries,  and  they  have  availed  themselves  of  them  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent  either  in  Europe  or  America;  while  whenever  a  special  educa- 
tion of  high  rank  has  been  oi)en  to  them  they  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  it 
by  patronizing  the  institutions  which  offered  it. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  eveiy  line  of  educational  life  the  number  of  pcoide  who 
will  take  a  very  extensive  course  of  study  of  a  purely  liberal  character  is  very  small 
indeed,  while  the  number  of  those  who  will  take  an  extensive  special  or  professional 
education  is  large  and  continually  growing.     Indeed,  if  you  were  to  cut  out  of  our 

1)resent  so-called  liberal  courses  those  persons  to  whom  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek, 
jistory,  mathematics,  science,  etc.,  is  not  only  a  liberal  but  also  a  tei^hnical- pursuit 
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in  the  sense  of  preparing  them  directly  for  their  future  work,  viz,  teachers,  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  physicians,  the  number  left  in  these  courses  would  be  astonishingly 
small. 

We  can  conouer  the  uneducated  and  half  educated  people  of  this  country  for 
secondary  and  Iiigher  education  only  by  offering  them  courses  of  study  which,  while 
they  are  of  a  strictly  educational  character  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  shall  also 
have  some  bearing  on  their  future  every  day  life,  shall  have  some  direct  relation  to 
the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do  in  tie  world. 

The  first  aim  of  an  educational  system  should  undoubtedly  be  to  offer  general  or 
liberal  courses  of  all  grades,  and  of  the  very  best  possible  chara'c^ter,  and  jjet  as 
many  people  to  pursue  these  courses  as  possible,  no  matter  what  their  future  careers. 
It  should,  then,  go  further  and  offer  to  those  youth  who  have  ^onc  as  far  as  they  will 
in  these  liberal  courses  an  opportunity  to  pursue  their  education  still  further  along 
lines  relating  to  their  future  calling — an  education  which,  if  it  is  based  on  science  and 
be  properly  organized,  can  not  but  bo  liberalizing,  no  matter  if  it  be  technical  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  training  of  a  properly 
organized  and  managed  law  school  is  not  merely  technical  or  professional  in  nature, 
but  also  highly  liberalizing,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  training  of  an  ordinary 
law  office.  Nor  will  anyone  deny  that  the  work  of  a  good  manual  training  or  trade 
high  school  may  be  made  educational  in  a  very  high  sense.  In  the  same  way  the 
curriculum  of  a  commercial  high  school  may  be  eminentlv  liberalizing  in  all  its  ten- 
dencies, at  the  same  time  that  it  trains  a  youth  so  that  no  may  be  more  useful  in  a 
business  house. 

Such  a  high  school  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  youth  whose  father  is  able 
to  set  him  up  in  business,  or  by  his  business  connections  may  be  able  to  start  him 
far  up  the  hill  that  leads  to  business  success,  for  it  will  bo  able  to  impart  to  him 
much  information  which  he  would  otherwise  obtain  in  a  scrappy  way  and  often  not 
at  all  until  the  opportunity  to  use  it  had  passed  him  by;  and  at  any  rate  it  would 
prepare  him  to  acquire  quickly  the  details  of  his  business  and  help  him  to  coordi- 
nate his  knowledge  so  as  to  maKO  it  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  It  would,  moreover, 
quicken  his  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  business,  and  help  make  his  business  life  a 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  him. 

If  such  a  training  would  help  the  youth  of  fortune  and  good  business  connections, 
it  would  be  of  immensely  greater  aid  to  the  youth  who  must  start  at  the  bottom  and 
has  only  himself  and  his  own  efforts  to.rely  upon.  It  would  enable  him  to  acquire 
in  a  much  shorter  time  the  details  of  any  business  he  chooses  to  take  up;  it  would 
open  his  eyes  to  business  chances ;  give  him  a  comprehensive  view  of  tne  business 
world,  and  help  put  him  in  a  position  to  profit  by  whatever  juncture  turned  up. 

It  is  said  that  95  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  business  fail  at  some  time  in  their 
career,  and  certainly  any  business  man  will  confirm  the  statement  that  there  are  far 
moro  failures  than  successes  in  the  business  world.  These  failures  come,  of  course, 
from  many  circumstances ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  them  spring  from 
causes  which  the  proper  sort  of  preliminary  training  may  remove;  and  if  sound 
business  education  would  serve  to  turn  only  10  per  cent  of  these  failures  into  successes, 
it  would  pay  for  itself  manv  times  ovet 

Of  course  no  commercial  high  school  and  no  school  of  finance  and  economy  can 
make  a  successful  merchant  or  banker.  Nor  does  a  law  school  make  a  successful 
lawyer  or  a  medical  school  a  successful  physician ;  but  all  three  may  so  train  a  man 
that  he  will  enter  upon  his  respective  career  at  an  advantage  over  tne  man  who  does 
not  have  this  training,  provided  other  things  are  equal.  A  good  commercial  train- 
ing will  prepare  a  boy  to  learn  his  business  more  easily  an(I  rapidly  than  ho  could 
have  done  without  it. 

But  such  a  commercial  training  must  be  really  educational  in  character.  What 
this  means,  in  the  domain  of  secondary  education,  can  be  seen  if  one  will  take  the 
six-months  course  of  the  average  so-called  commercial  college  in  the  United  States, 
and  compare  it  with  the  throe-years  course  of  the  schools  discussed  in  the  second  part 
of  this  volume — say  of  that  in  Vienna,  or  Prague,  or  Leipsic,  or  Antwerp,  or  of  the  two 
in  Paris.  It  is  work  of  this  latter  character  which  is  at  once  practical  and  liberal; 
which  educates  for  life  while  it  trains  for  a  livelihood,  and  which  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  scheme  of  public  education. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  schools  here  discussed  are  really  of  high- school  ^ade, 
covering  the  years  firom  14  or  15  to  17  or  18.  The  only  exception  U  to  be  found  in 
such  courses  as  the  one-yeai'  course  for  graduates  of  gymnasia  or  lyc<5es,  like  the  one 
in  Vienna  and  the  school  at  Venice,  which  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  considered  of 
college  or  university  grade.  These  courses  represent  really  the  only  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  higher  commercial  courses  at  all  and  which,  therefore,  could  come  into 
comparison  with  the  work  which  would  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  schools  of 
finance  and  economy. 

The  real  reason  for  this  is  to  bo  found,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  gejjeral  law  social 
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estimate  set  on  the  business  clas  .^s  in  Europe  which  are  relegated  to  a  distinctly 
lower  position  in  the  social  scale  than  the  nobility,  the  army,  and  the  professional 
classes.  Shopkeepers  and  artisans  are  classed  together,  and  for  neither  cla&s  is  really 
hifjhor  education  necessary  at  all.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  can  not  continue 
indefinitely,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  its  approaching  change,  and  1>efore  long  we 
may  confidently  expect  to  see  courses  in  commerce  in  the  higher  schools  of  Europe 
Avh'ich  will  compare  favorably  with  those  suitable  to  schools  of  finance  and  economy 
as  discussed  in  this  work. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  courses  in  business  in  connection  with  the 
other  courses  in  the  German  polytechnic  schools :  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  second 
part  of  this  report,  they  have  all  been  so  inadeqnat^ly  organized  that  they  have 
failed  of  their  purpose  and  are  of  value  to  ns  only  as  solemn  examples  to  be  avoided. 

One  interesting  thing  to  note  is  the  recent  remarkable  increase  in  attendance  at 
French  commercial  schools.  Up  to  1890  the  certificate  of  these  schools  was  not 
accepted  by  the  war  department  as  entitling  the  holders  to  the  privileges  of  the  one- 
year-service  law,  and  so  boys  who  attended  them  were  compelled  to  pass  at  least  a 
year  or  two  more  in  other  schools  for  the  mere  purpose  of  passing  the  military  exam- 
ination, or  else  they  were  obliged  to  serve  the  full  period  in  the  army.  This  con- 
stituted a  serious  handicap  for  this  class  of  instruction  and  accounts  largely  for  the 
slow  growth  in  attendance  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the  certificate  of  these  schools 
was  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  educational  institutions  of  similar  grade,  the 
attendance  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  showing  that  it  was  this  artificial  barrier 
which  kept  them  back. 

The  circumstance  mentioned  above  serves  to  show  the  necessity  of  considering  all 
the  facts  relating  to  a  school  system  before  drawing  concrete  conclusions  or  compari- 
sons. It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  the  higher  commercial  schools  in  Germany 
five  more  time  to  certain  subjects  than  the  corresponding  schools  in  France  or 
ustria.  This  does  not  come,  as  one  might  suppose,  firom  a  dlfierence  in  the  ideas  of 
the  German  directors  of  commercial  schools,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  war 
dopartmout  refused  to  receive  the  certificates  of  these  schools  as  entitling  to  the 
privileges  of  the  one-year  voluntary  service  until  its  prescriptions  as  to  certain 
fundamental  subjects  were  complied  with.  The  whole  matter  illustrates  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  military  system  in  Europe  over  every  department  of  life, 
when  even  the  schools  which  tit  for  what  is  preeminently  apeaceml  vocation  must 
adapt  their  curricula  to  the  demands  of  thp  war  oflice. 

The  work  of  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science,  in  Paris,  is  not  noticed  in  this 
report,  because  its  aim  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  institutions  discussed. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  school  and  is  well  worth  the  study  of  educationists.  Its  work 
corresponds  at  certain  points  with  a  portion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Ecuuouiy ;  but  as  a  purely  private  institution  it  stands  out  of  rela- 
tion to  the  general  system  of  public  education  in  France,  having  in  an  official  way 
no  connection  either  with  the  secondary  system  on  one  hand,  nor  with  what  cor- 
responds to  our  college  and  university  system  on  the  other. 

There  are  some  interesting  commercial  schools  in  Kussia,  Holland,  and  some  of  the 
other  countries  in  Europe.  Kussia  has  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  oldest  com- 
mercial school  in  the  world.  But  as  I  waa  unable  to  visit  the  other  European  coun- 
tries, 1  thought  best  not  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  schools  relying,  as  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  do,  entirely  on  the  accounts  of  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  but  little  space  is  given  to  England  or  English  schools.  The 
reason  is  plain  to  one  who  knows  the  facts.  There  is  no  institution  in  Great  Britain 
which  fairly  deserves  the  name  of  commercial  high  school  in  the  sense  used  in  this 
report.  England  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  this  sort  of  education. 
Boards  of  trade,  teachers'  conventions,  educational  societies  have  all  begun  to  agitate 
for  its  introduction.  The  growing  displacement  of  English  youth  in  the  great  busi- 
ness houses  of  London  by  French,  German,  and  even  Italian  youth  began  to  attract 
public  attention  more  than  ton  years  ago.  Finally,  some  six  years  ago  the  I^ndon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  later  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  then  many  other  institutions  and  societies. 

Instead  of  taking  hold  of  the  subject  at  the  right  end  and  organizing  a  great  insti- 
tution in  London,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  such  schools  elsewhere,  the 
English  began  their  work  in  this  field,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  by  eatablisning 
examinations,  and  granting  commercial  certificates  to  all  such  pupils  as  could  pass 
them.  As  there  were  no  schools  where  the  candidates  could  prepare  for  these  examina- 
tions, they  had  to  wait  until  existing  classical  or  scientific  schools  could  see  tlieir  way 
to  the  profitable  introduction  of  the  commercial  side.  When  a  school  here  and  there 
finally  decided  to  open  a  commercial  department,' it  was  found  that  in  all  England 
there  were  no  properly  qualified  teachers  for  this  work.  The  outcome  of  the  examina- 
tion has  been,  therefore,  most  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  talk  of  abolishing  those  in 
connection  with  Oxford.  The  London  experiment  has  been  the  most  successful,  and 
it  seems  likely  to  continue.    But  the  chief  advantage  from  this  movement  thus  far 
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in  England  has  been  tliat  it  bos  called  public  attention  to  the  great  need  of  oppor- 
tunities for  some  mercantile  education  of  English  youth.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
England  will  shortly  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  when  we  may  expect  excellent 
results. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  an  association  like  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
however,  could  do  an  immense  amount  toward  educating  the  general  pablic  as  well 
a«  bank  clerks  and  officials  along  a  few  special  lines  if  it  would  prepare  careful  syllabi 
of  courses  of  reading  along  banking  and  financial  lines,  specifying  books,  order  of 
reading,  etc.,  and  then  provide  for  examination  to  be  held  on  the  subjects  and  the 
granting  of  certificates.  The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  receives 
fetters  continually  from  young  men  engaged  in  banks  throughout  the  country  asking 
for  aid  in  pursuing  their  education  along  special  lines  relating  to  banking  and  finance, 
bat  its  circumstances  do  not  permit  it  to  do  this  work  at  present.  This  association, 
however,  could  do  this  service  in  an  admirable  way,  and  if  it  should  undertake  it, . 
many  men  throughout  the  entire  country  would  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  special  reason  why  we  in  the  United  States  should  provide 
facilities  for  adequate  education  along  mercantile  lines  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  We  are  rapidly  nearing  the  point  in  our  manufacturing  industry  when  we 
may  expect  to  compete  with  England,  Germany,  and  France  in  foreign  markets.  In 
this  field  of  enterprise  England  is  at  great  advantage  because  of  long  possession ; 
France  and  Germany,  becanse  of  tbe  better  training  and  education  of  their  youth 
who  enter  their  business  houses  in  foreign  countries.  If  we  wish  to  find  such  com- 
petition successful,  we  must  be  able  to  find  a  ready  supply  of  trained  men  for  foreign 
correspondence  and  service;  men  who  have  Irad  systematic  training  in  foreign  lan- 
f^uageH  and  in  the  geography  and  industries  of  foreign  countries.  Such  a  training 
it  is  the  business  of  a  commercial  high  school  to  give. 

The  curriculum  of  a  properly  organized  commercial  high  school  would  contain 
many  elements  of  a  liberal  character.  The  history  of  commerce  and  commercial 
institutions,  commercial  geography  with  the  necessary  preliminary  work  in  physical 
geography,  the  study  of  products,  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting  are  all 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  every  e<lucated  man,  whether  he  is  going  into  nusiness 
or  not;  while  tbe  study  of  commercial  law  in  all  its  ramifications  is  not  inferior,  in 
its  liberalizing  tendencies,  to  international  law  or  general  jurisprudence  itself.  Such 
a  curriculum  would  prove,  therefore,  a  valuable  element  in  our  general  scheme  of 
education,  and  would  contribute  powerfully  toward  strengthening  the  hold  of  our 
publio  high  school  system  upon  the  affections  and  interest  of  the  community. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

niSTORlC  KEVIKW. 

The  history  of  mercantile  instmction  in  Austria  down  to  the  fifties  in  this  century 
stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  history  of  the  real  school.  The  oldest  institution 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  modern  subjects  was  the 
Real-Handlungs-Akademie  in  Vienna,  whose  foundation  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  academy,  which  was  intended  to  train  not  merely 
efficient  merchants,  but  also  high-class  officials  for  the  economic  and  financial  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  as  well  as  skillful  commercial  experts,  developed  in  a  most 
happy  manner.  It  was  well  directed  and  corresponded  completely  to  the  want-s  of 
the  time,  in  which  lectures  on  mercantile  subjects  were  delivered  to  the  law  students 
who  attended  the  Theresian  and  Savoyan  academies  for  nobles.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  1770,  in  which  the  opening  of  this  institution  took  place,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  a  certain  support  to  the  institution  from  the  pablic  treasury, 
and  enlarged  the  curriculum  to  a  two  years'  course.  The  plan  of  study  of  this  insti- 
tution embraced  all  those  subjects  which  are  now  taught  in  commercial  schools,  and, 
in  addition,  geometry,  mechanics,  moral  and  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  morals.  The 
instruction  in  languages  embraced  German,  French,  and  Italian.* 

The  Real-Handlungs-Akademie,  in  spite  of  the  promising  beginning  of  its  activity, 
did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  a  permanent  existence.  With  the  reorganization  of 
the  entire  system  of  education  in  Austria,  in  1805,  it  lost  its  independent  position  as 
a  professional  school.  Under  the  name  of  the  Real-Akademie  it  became  the  first  real 
school  of  Austria,  which  had  the  third  and  highest  grade  of  elementary  instruction, 
in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  joined  immediately  onto  the  fourth  class  of  the  nor- 
mal school. 

The  object  of  this  curriculum  was  the  education  of  youth  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  arts,  to  trade,  to  banking,  and  bookkeeping.    The  subjects 

I  This  accouDt  is  abridged  from  the  C«ntralblatt  fiir  das  gewerbliche  Uuterriohtaweaen  in  Oeeter* 
r«lch,  VI.    Band,  Heft  3-4,  page  173  and  following. 
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• 
whicli  aro  essential  for  a  commercial  institution  were  limited  to  the  last  and  higliest 
class— that  of  the  third  year. 

This  last  circumstance  rendered  very  easy  the  new  organization  which  was  given 
to  the  Vienna  Real  School  in  the  year  1815,  when  the  Government,  following  the 
suggestion  which  Bohemia  had  given  in  1806  hy  the  organization  of  the  first  Ger- 
man polytechnic  school  in  Prague,  established  in  that  year  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
Vienna.  The  first  two  years  of  the  real  school  were  converted  into  a  general  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  third  year  was  extended  to  a 
second  commercial  division  of  technology.  This  arrangement  was  based  upon  the 
correctidea  that  a  merchant  needs  for  his  business  thorough  technological  knowledge, 
while  the  technologist  also  needs  commercial  knowledge.  Similar  commercial 
courses  to  that  in  Vienna  were  organized  in  the  polytechnic  institutes  of  Krakau 
and  Lemberg. 

The  commercial  instruction  in  the  coast  lands  developed  along  entirely  independent 
linos  from  the  above  foundations,  which  were  naturally  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the 
internal  provinces  of  the  Empire.  In  Trieste  a  school  of  navigation  had  been  in 
existence  since  1774,  when  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  coast  lines  belonged  to  the 
administrative  division  of  Inner-Austria.  In  1811  a  division  for  commerce  was  added 
to  this  school;  from  the  institution  thus  increased  was  developed,  in  1842,  the  i)res- 
ent  Commercial  and  Nautical  Academy  in  Trieste. 

The  commercial  courses  in  the  technical  schools,  however,  did  not  succcetl  in  obtain- 
ing the  hoped-for  influence  in  those  circles  whose  interests  they  were  intended  to 
serve,  nor  could  theycorrespondtothe  varied  demands  of  the  mercantile  classes,  which 
naturally  insisted  upon  a  training  suited  to  their  various  conditions.  In  order  to 
meet  this  want,  which  was  naturally  felt  most  keenly  in  Vienna,  the  Geyer  Com- 
mercial School  in  1840,  and  later  the  Patzelt,  were  organized  as  private  undertak- 
ings, and  in  1848  the  Corporation  Commercial  School  was  organized  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Vienna  merchants.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  pnvato 
commercial  school  in  Laibach  is  worthy  of  mention. 

These  institutions  satisfied  the  demand  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  on 
account  of  the  general  revolution  in  political  and  economic  life  after  the  year  1848— 
the  development  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  the  estAblishraent  of  great  banks 
with  foreign  capital,  etc. — it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  entirely  different  and 
higher  demands  were  made  in  the  field  of  commercial  education  than  formerly. 

In  order  to  answer  these  changed  conditions,  a  lively  agitation  appeared  almof^t 
contemporaneously  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  monarchy  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing nigher  commercial  schools  by  private  and  public  corporations.  This  led,  in 
a  short  time,  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  academies  in  Prague  (German,  organ- 
ized in  1856),  Vienna  (1858),Pesth  (1857).  Following  these  new  foundations  came 
later  similar  institutions  in  Gratz  (1863),  Bohemian  Academy  in  Prague  (1872),  the 
commercial  academics  in  Linz  and  Chrudim  (1882),  and  Innsbruck  (1^7). 

The  curricula  of  these  higher  commercial  institutions,  among  which  should  be 
included  the  Commercial  and  Nautical  Academv  at  Trieste,  were  no  more  nearly 
uniform  in  Austria  than  were  those  of  similar  schools  in  other  European  countries. 
The  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  graduates  of  such  schools  the  privileges  of  the  one- 
year  military  service  law  has  led,  however,  to  a  gradual  assimilation  of  the  curricula 
m  these  various  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  .academy  at  Gratz  and  the 
higher  public  course  for  mercantile  instruction  at  Trieste. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  law  of  February  27, 
1873,  to  regulate  the  entire  field  of  commercial  instruction  for  that  portion  of  Austria 
below  the  Enns. 

THE  PBINCIFAL  CDKMEBCIAL  XNSTITUTIONS. 

1— THE  COMMERCIAL  ACADEMY  Ilf  YIENH A. 

A.— First  Period  (from  the  Establishmext  of  the  Academy  down  to  1872). 

Early  in  the  year  1856,  B.  AV.  Ohligs,  a  manufacturer,  made  a  motion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Trades  for  lower  Austria  to  establish  in  Vienna  a  general  mer- 
cantile institute.  He  justified  the  motion  by  the  exposition  of  the  imi)ortance  of 
commerce  as  one  of  the  leading  factors  of  the  national  economy.  While  instruction 
for  the  technical  callings  was  secured,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  by  various  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  the  professional  training  of  the  future  merchant  was  on  the 
whole  neglected.  This  defective  mercantile  training  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  chief 
reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  great  victories  of  Austrian  industry  in  international  expo- 
sitions, the  trade  of  Austria  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  internal  commerce,  'rhe 
consulates  needed  men  with  mercantile  training;  the  commerce  of  Austria  being 
represented  in  foreign  States  by  n  on -Austrian  agents  and  middlemen.    The  remedy 
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must,  therefore,  bo  sought  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  institutions  which 
should  be  organized  to  answer  these  demands. 

This  suggestion  was  warmly  api)roved :  The  proposition  by  Ohligs  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Schey,  Peter  Murman,  Theodore  Hornbostle,  E.  Seybl,  and  Edward 
Drasche.  The  meeting  of  the  founders,  held  on  the  19th  of  November,  1856,  showed 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  its  consent  on  the  5th  of  January,  1857,  to  the  formation  of  an  association 
for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  commercial  institution  iu  Vienna,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  general  subscription.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Schey  that  this  association,  on  tho  27th  of  April,  1857,  on  the  date  of  its  first  general 
meeting,  showed  a  membership  of  563,  with  a  fund  of  352,780  florins,  which  had  been 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  At  this  meeting  the  proposed  statutes  of  the 
association  were  accepted,  and  tho  administrative  council  chosen.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  Mr.  Frederick  Schey,  who  held  this  position  until  his  death  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1881.  The  ministry  of  education  approved  of  the  constitution  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1857;  the  school  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  1858,  in  a  treasury 
building  iu  tho  Henngasse,  in  which  the  ministry  of  finance  had  granted  the  use  of 
certain  rooms  on  the  19th  of  March,  1857.  The  school  opened  with  59  pupils,  and 
in  October,  1858,  it  numbered  170  regular  pupils,  besides  the  pupils  in  tne  evening 
courses,  organized  for  those  persons  who  were  engaged  in  mercantile  occupations 
during  the  day. 

The  institution  established  by  the  Association  of  tho  Vienna  Commercial  Academy 
has,  in  the  course  of  time,  undergone  many  changes,  but  tho  general  body  of  stat- 
utes of  the  vear  1857  has  remainea  in  all  essential  features  unchanged.  The  Vienna 
Commercial  Academy  is  the  creation  of  a  special  association  formed  for  the  purpose, 
and  not  that  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  city  like  tho  other  commercial  academies  of 
Austria. 

This  association  consists,  first,  of  honorarv  members;  second,  of  founders;  that  is, 
such  persons  as  pay  yearly  the  sum  of  315  florins  during  their  lifetime  to  the  sup- 
port of  thd institution,  or,  at  least  3,150  florins  in  six  equal  installments:  third,  of 
associate  founders,  i.  e.,  such  persona  as  contribute  sums  less  than  3,150  florins  aud 
exceeding  525  florins;  and  fourth,  of  members,  i.  e.,  such  jjersons  as  pay  a  contribu- 
tion of  less  than  525  florins.  The  various  classes  of  members  taken  together  consti- 
tute the  general  assembly.  No  member  has  any  special  rights,  except  a  founder, 
who  has  the  right  to  establish  a  scholarship,  and  for  twenty  years  thereafter  to  name 
the  holder  thereof. 

The  general  assembly  chooses  the  administrative  council,  which  consists  of  twelve 
members,  of  whom  six  must  belong  to  the  class  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 

The  adininistrative  council  chooses  from  its  members  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  term  of  one  year,  who  are  eligible  for  reelection  indefinitely.  The 
administrative  council  chooses  the  director  and  the  professors  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  the  subordinate  ofi&cials  and  employees.  The  appointment  of  the  director,  pro- 
fessors, and  other  instructors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  education. 
Tho  administrative  council  fixes  the  amount  of  tuition,  assigns  the  scholarships,  and 
manages  the  property  of  the  institute.  The  executive  organ  of  the  administrative 
council  is  the  director  of  the  academy.  He  is  intrusted  with  the  scientific  aud  dis- 
ciplinary management  of  the  institution;  he  is  responsible  to  the  administrative 
council  according  to  the  existing  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association. 

The  public  spirit  of  Vienna  citizens  had  established  the  commercial  academy.  It 
was  of  special  importance  for  its  further  development  that  the  administrative  coun- 
cil succeeded  in  obtaining  as  director  Mr.  Franz  Hauke,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  superior  real  schools 
in  Austria.  In  constructing  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  great  difiicnlties  were 
to  be  overcome.  For  one  could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gymnasium,  draw  upon  tho 
experience  of  centuries  in  constructing  its  curriculum.  Ohligs  had  sketched  out 
the  first  curriculum  for  a  higher  commercial  institution  with  a  three  years'  course. 
This  plan  was  made  the  basis  of  the  programme  of  the  institution  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1857,  and  will  probably  continue  to  form  in  its  comprehensive  scope  the 
ideal  of  the  school.  The  underlying  thought  of  the  three-class  commercial  institute 
was  retained  in  the  curriculum  worked  out  later,  but  various  circumstances  com- 
X>eiled  the  administrative  council  to  make  a  division  in  the  institution  which  was, 
according  to  the  original  jplan,  to  have  been  organized  as  a  unit.  The  council  estab- 
lished four  classes,  of  which  the  first  two  were  preparatory,  while  the  last  two  were 
to  form  the  real  academy.  This  organization  was  in  so  far  advantageous  as  the 
pupils  who  had  not  completed  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  academy  courses  (i.  e., 
the  completion  of  the  six-form  real  schools  or  the  first  six  classes  of  the  gymnasium) 
could  obtain  the  desired  preliminary  preparation  in  the  preparatory  schools,  as  had 
been  the  custom  for  decades  in  technical  schools.  This  organization  of  the  commer- 
cial academy  remained  in  force  from  1858  to  1872,  and  characterizes  the  first  period 
of  the  history  of  the  institution. 
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We  give  below  the  curriculum  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  of  the  year 
1871-72^  and  note  further  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  instruction  in  foreign  lan- 
guages was  not  given  by  classes,  but  in  three  alternating  yearly  courses. 


PREPARATOKY  CLASSES. 


Subject. 


Preparatoiy  claM, 
hours  p^  week. 


Gemum 

French,  Euglish,  or  Italian 

Arithmetic  and  algebra 

GfOjcraphy 

History 

Physics 

Katural  history 

Penmanship , 

Total 


ACADEMY. 


Subject. 


Commercial  arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  correspondence , 

Model  oftite 

Commercial  law 

Austrian  laws  relating  to  trades  and  professions 

Political  economy 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics 

Moilern  history  ancl  history  of  commerce 

Chemistry  and  chemical  technology 

Mechanical  technology  and  technical  study  of  products. 

German  language  and  Uteraturo .....: 

One  foreign  language 


Total. 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


35 


The  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  as  was  proper  for  a  professional  school,  always 
sought  to  maintain  an  intimate  connection  with  practical  life,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  regular  visits  made  by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors,  to 
public  collections,  industrial  establishments,  and  to  the  great  commercial  centers  of 
the  Orient.  As  might  have  been  expected,  in  spite  of  the  high  tuition,  150  florins  a 
year,  with  incidental  fees  of  5  florins,  the  attendance  at  the  institution  steadily 
increased.  Punils  came  not  only  from  Vienna,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  monarchy 
belonging  to  the  commercial  district  of  Vienna,  especially  from  Hungary,  Galicia, 
and  Moravia.  Pupils  who  had  completed  this  course  found  employment  very  easily. 
The  Government  recognized  also  the  high  character  of  the  school  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  by  granting  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  the  privileges  of  the  one- 
year  military  service. 

The  opening  of  its  own  building  on  the  12th  of  October,  1862,  was  an  external  sign 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  In  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  building  a 
second  subscription  was  opened  by  the  association  in  1869,  with  gratifying  results. 
The  other  obligations  of  the  school  were  met  from  1871  on  from  Sie  surplus  which 
the  regular  income  showed  over  the  regular  expenditure. 

Eucouraged  by  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  management  next  considered 
plans  involving  the  enlargement  of  the  programme  of  the  sSiool,  but  these  were  not 
carried  out  until,  upon  the  death  of  the  first  director,  Franz  Hauke,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1871,  Alois  Czedik,  of  Brundelsberg,  was  elected  director  of  the  academy. 


B.— Second  Pekiod  (1872  to  1877). 

In  this  old  organization  the  Vienna  Commercial  Acadcmv  had  served  especially 
the  wants  of  those  people  looking  toward  baukins:,  although  the  gradual  extension 
of  instruction  in  natural  science  showed  that  the  wants  of  merchants  were  not 
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neglected.  Whoever  wisbed  to  prepare  himself  for  work  in  transportation  or  insur- 
auce  was  obliged  to  have  reconrse  to  other  schools  existing  at  that  time  in  Vienna, 
supported  either  by  the  Government  or  by  various  contorations  or  companies. 

Following  the  snggestion  of  the  management  of  the  academy,  the  railway  com- 
panies closed  their  schools  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the  railway  service,  and 
the  ro^al  ministry  of  commerce  Oh  courses  for  telegraphic  operators.  At  the  same 
time,  in  combination  with  the  insurance  companies,  tiiey  ofrered  to  the  academy 
largo  grants  of  money  for  the  period  of  six  years,  in  return  for  which,  in  the  year 
1872,  the  academy  opened  courses  for  railway  service,  postal  service,  telegraph  serv- 
ice, and  insurance.  The  curricula  were  worked  out  m  consultation  with  the  con- 
tributing parties;  the  railroad  companies  declared  those  who  had  completed  such  a 
course  to  be  prepared  for  admission  into  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  service. 

The  problem  now  was  to  connect  this  new  course  with  that  of  the  old  academy, 
which  on  its  part  needed  some  reform.  For  in  the  course  of  time  the  preparatory 
classes,  which  had  practically  become  a  two-form  intermediate  school,  were  not  at 
all  in  a  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  three-form  real  school,  or  with 
the  four-form  superior  gymnasium. 

The  general  assembly,  therefore,  on  the  29th  day  of  Mav,  1872,  upon  proposal  of 
the  Administrative  Council,  ordered  the  reorganization  of  the  Vienna  Commercial 
Academy.  In  the  place  of  the  former  unified  school,  two  institutions  were  now 
organized,  each  with  its  own  management  and  its  own  body  of  instructors.  The 
two  preparatory  years  and  the  firet  year  of  the  academy  were  combined  into  a  three- 
year  commercial  intermediate  school.  The  second  year  of  the  academy  and  the  sepa- 
rate courses  mentioned  above  were  combined  into  a  new  commercial  institution, 
called  later  the  "  Commercial  High  School.'' 

A  similar  organization  of  the  higher  mercantile  instruction  was  decreed  for  Austria 
below  the  Enns  by  the  law  of  the  27th  of  February,  1873. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Intermediate  School  was  approved  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1872,  by  the  ministry  of  religion  and  instruction.  Tne  institution 
received  the  name  '*  Academic,"  and  was  opened  in  October  of  that  year.  As  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  this  institution  the  completion  of  the  lower  gymnasium  or  the 
lower  real  school  was  required.  Whoever  had  not  completed  these  studies  at  a 
reco^ized  school  was  allowed  to  take  an  examination  upon  the  subject-matter, 
provided  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  On  the  next  page  is  given  the  cur- 
rioulnm  of  the  Academic  Commercial  Intermediate  School  for  the  year  1876. 

ACADEMIC  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


First     Second    Third 
class,     class,     class. 


German  language 

French 

English  or  Italian 

Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Katural  history 

Study  of  commercial  products 

Correspondence  and  office  work... 
Bookkeeping  and  correspondence . 

Commercial  law 

Political  economy 

Penmanship 


Total . 


31 


The  chief  distinction  between  this  curriculum  and  that  of  the  former  academy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  new  institution  the  learning;  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages was  required,  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  pupils  were  required  to  study  French, 
and  to  choose  either  English  or  Italian  in  addition.  From  this  time  on,  instruction 
in  the  foreign  languages  was  given  consecutively  by  classes. 

The  final  organization  of  the  higher  di>'ision  was  effected  after  a  one  year's  trial, 
1872-73,  on  the  basis  of  the  '^organic  statute,"  which  was  modeled  after  that  of  the 
technical  high  schools  of  Austria,  and  was  approved  by  the  ministry  of  education  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1873.  This  new  institution  bore  the  name  Commercial  High  School. 
A  curator  was  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the  administrative  council,  whose 
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>..^at<t>»  woA  a  ^neral  eupervision  of  the  management  of  the  institution.  Hetr 
•  'tiiik  vtum  appointed  to  this  position,  which  ho  held  during  the  entire  existence  of 
th*^  m;uooI.  Tne  immediate  directiou  and  government  of  the  institution  was  vested 
lu  liie  body  of  professors,  who  elected  each  year  from  their  midst  a  rector,  such  elec- 
tion being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  administrative  council  and  the  ratification 
of  the  uiiuistry  of  religion  and  iuntruction. 

The  Commercial  High  School  was  divided  into  three  divisions :  The  first,  for  bank- 
ing viucladin^  insurance  and  mortgage  banks) ;  the  second,  merchandising  (includ- 
ing express  shipping  and  manufacturing),  and  the  third,  for  transportation  (including 
railways,  post,  and  telegraph). 

Four  bemesters  were  required  to  complete  the  course  of  the  Commercial  High 
School.  The  principle  of  freedom  of  study  and  freedom  of  teaching  was  established. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  regular  and  special  students.  Only  those  were 
accepted  as  regular  students  who  presented  a  certihcate  of  graduation  from  an  inter- 
mediate school,  or  who  could  pass  an  examination  upon  an  equivalent  course  (though 
this  latter  provision  was  limited  to  the  duration  of  three  years),  and  only  those  stu- 
dents were  permitted  to  pass  this  examination  who  had  completed  their  eighteenth 
year.  Whoever  oould  not  fulfill  these  conditions  might  be  enrolled  as  a  special  stu- 
deuty  if  he  were  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  railway,  postal, 
and  telegraph  courses  were  special  students.  Bnch  students  did  not  receive  certifi- 
cates of  graduation,  but  merely  certificates  of  attendance. 

The  e3Uiminations  of  the  regular  students  were  divided  into  term  examinations  at 
the  end  of  each  semester,  and  final  examinations,  of  a  severe  character,  for  those 
who  had  completed  four  semesters  in  the  Commercial  High  School.  Those  students 
who  had  passed  the  severe  examinations  in  all  subjects  of  the  respective  courses 
received  a  diploma. 

Those  pupils  in  the  transportation  courses  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
railway,  postal,  and  telegraph  service  were  allowed  to  pass  special  examinations 
before  special  examining  commissions  appointed  by  the  ministry  of  commerce  and 
the  Austrian  railway  managements,  who  contributed  to  the  support  of  these  courses. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  wo  print  l>eluw 
the  list  of  lectures  for  1875-76 : 

List  of  courses  of  insirnciion  offered  in  the  Commercial  High  School  for  the  school  f;car 

1S70-76. 

I.-WINTER  TEIIM. 

A. — Branches  relatinrj  to  commerce,  commvuication,  and  transportation. 

Hours. 

1 .  Commercial  arithmetic 3 

2.  Political  arithmetic 2 

3.  Bookkeeping :  Theoretical  part 4 

4.  Bookkeeping :  Practical  ^ork  iu  mercantile  and  maunfacturiug  business 6 

5»  Study  of  usage  and  casting  of  produce 3 

C.  Life  ineurance  and  annuities 2 

7.  Genersl  study  of  products  (W.T.) 5 

8.  Mechanical  technology- 3 

9.  Chemical  technology,  including  the  study  of  chemical  products 3 

10.  Theory  of  electricit v  in  ita  application  to  telegraphy 3 

11.  Practical  exercises  in  telegrapny 6 

12.  Telegraphic  aervice 2 

13.  Kailroaa  technology. 2 

14.  Freight  trafflcjfW.^.) 5 

15.  Passenger  traffic  (W.  T.) 5 

16.  Postal  Uiws  and  postal  service tf 

17.  Commercial  correspondence 2 

18.  Calculation  of  exchange,  ivith  special  reference  to  the  most  important  commercial  centers 

(W.T.) 1 

19.  Bailrosd statiatica  (W.T.) 3 

JD. — Politico-legal  tnthjcctt, 

20.  Commercial  law,  including  that  of  bills  of  exchange 4 

21.  Law  of  bankruptcy 1 

22.  Maritime  law 1 

23.  Tarlflf  laws  of  Austria  and  of  leading  foreign  countries I 

24.  ClvUlaw 3 

25 .  Elementary  law 1 

26.  Railroad  law  (W.T.) 5 

27.  Theory  of  commerce 2 

28.  Polit ical  economy  ( W.  T.) .1 

2d.  Austrian  constitutional  and  administrative  law  <  W,  T.) 2 

30.  General  course  iu  the  »ioHt<*'nl  Hpiences ^r:\  \  4 

31.  Law rtdatingtotra*-  -s (W.T.) ::::::::::::::B;gi;i,ediy taOog^;'.*-*'  i 
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C. — nisloricO'Qfogrci^hical  culjccts. 

Hours. 

32.  General  history  of  recent  times 3 

33.  History  of  commerco 1 

84.  History  and  dorelopment  of  railroads  (W.T.) 2 

35.  Commercial  and  industrial  geography 3 

36.  Kailrood  geography 2 

37.  Commerctel and  Industrial  statistics  (W.T.) 2 

38.  Geographical  exercises  (W.  T.) 1 

D. — Linguiitie  and  yeneral  subjecti. 

3D.  G erman  1  iteratnre 2 

40.  General  chemistry 3 

41.  French: 

First  course 3 

Second  course 3 

42.  English: 

First  course 3 

Second  course 3 

43.  Italian: 

First  course 3 

Second  coarse 3 

44.  Stenography 2 

II.-SUMMER  TEEM. 

The  courses  given  in  the  winter  term,  with  the  exception  of  those  followed  bj'  "W.  T.  in  the  preceding 
Lsr,  were  also  given  in  the  summer  term,  and  in  addition  the  following  courses : 

Hours. 

45.  Insurance  against  damage 1 

46.  Telegraphio exercises  insignaling..* 2 

47.  Boo^eeping: 

In  a  uanli: G 

Bailroad  bookkeeping 2 

48.  Laws  relating  to  shipping  and  Iteight  business 1 

49.  Political  economy  seminar}' 3 

50.  Finance 3 

51.  Eailroad  administration 3 

52.  Railroad  economy 2 

53.  Railroad  tariflfs I 

54.  Operating  rules 1 

63.  Law  of  transportation 1 

50.  Law  relating  to  obligations 1 

57.  International  law 3 

58.  Commerce  statistics 2 

59.  Intemotional  law  concerning  bills  of  exchange 1 

60.  Motors 1 

61.  Exchange  and  banking  operations 2 

62.  Commercial  and  industrial  policy,  ^ith  special  reference  to  Austria... 1 

These  two  institntions  of  the  Association  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy 
existed,  howerer,  only  for  a  short  time — the  intermediate  school  for  five  years,  the 
high  school  for  four.  The  serious  results  of  the  financial  crisis  which  occurred  in 
May,  1873,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Government  and  the  contributing  private 
companies,  after  the  close  of  the  first  period,  withdrew  their  grants  of  aid,  compelled 
the  management  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  to  undertake  a  reorganization 
of  the  institution.  The  Commercial  High  School,  in  which  for  each  of  the  leading 
subjects  two  men  had  been  appointed,  had  been  organized  on  too  great  a  scale  for 
existing  conditions.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  feeling  grew  steadily  in  the  commercial 
world  tnat  the  Academic  Commercial  Intermediate  School  was  a  purely  intermediate 
school  of  a  general  character,  and  not  a  professional  school,  because  it  formed  only 
a  preparation  for  admission  into  the  Commercial  High  School,  and  on  this  account 
limited  the  commercial  subjects  in  its  courses  to  a  minimum.  The  public  was,  more- 
over, opposed  to  a  five-year  course  of  instruction  as  bein^  too  long,  and  the  graduates 
of  the  intermediate  school  entered  the  high  school  only  m  very  small  numbers.  The 
consequence  was  the  reorganization  of  the  high  school  and  the  intermediate  school. 
The  first  stej)  taken  was  tne  reorganization  of  the  Commercial  Intermediate  School, 
and  the  making  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  classes  whose  interests  it 
was  to  serve,  a  real  professional  school,  while  from  purely  financial  considerations 
the  place  of  the  Commercial  High  School  was  taken  by  a  separate  course  of  one  year 
for  those  young  men  who  were  over  17  years  of  age,  and  who  could  show  evidence  of 
an  adeouate  liberal  training.  Both  institutions  were  again  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  director,  thus  establishing  a  unified  control  and  management.  As 
the  position  of  curator  was  given  up  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  high  school,  the 
instructing  body  was  again  made  the  same  for  both  institutions.  These  changes  were 
accepted  in  the  generalassembly  on  the  25th  of  June,  1877,  and  were  approved  later 
by  the  ministry  of  religion  and  instruction.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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C— Third  Period  (1877  to  1893). 

The  third  and  latest  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy 
coincides  with  the  presidency  of  the  pri\'y  councilor,  Dr.  Rudolph  Sonndorfer,  who 
had  been  a  professor  in  the  Commercial  High  School,  and  was  at  the  same  tune  for 
the  year  1876-77  director  of  the  intermediate  school.  In  this  double  position  he  laid 
the  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  and  carried  them  out  with  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1877-78. 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  view  of  the  development  and  organization  of  the 
institution  during  this  period,  taking  up  each  division  separately. 

A.  THE  ACADEMY  WITH  A  THREE- YEAR  COURSE. 

The  object  of  the  throe-form  academy  is  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  conmiercial 
training,  with  due  regard  to  those  subjects  of  a  general  education,  acquaintance  with 
which  may  be  fairly  demanded  of  every  merchant.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  interme- 
diate school  which  prepares  for  a  high  school,  but  is  itself  a  technical  school,  which 
turns  out  its  students  furnished  with  a  theoretical  training  directly  into  practical  life. 

Those  students  are  admitted  who  have  completed  the  first  four  classes  of  a  gymna- 
sium, or  of  a  real  school.  Such  pupils,  after  completing  the  courses  of  the  Commer- 
cial Academy,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  one-year  military  service  law. 

Those  persons  who  can  not  present  certificates  covering  the  courses  of  study 
described  above,  but  have  at  least  completed  the  common  schools  and  are  14  years  of 
age,  nre  admitted  to  an  entrance  examination,  in  which  they  must  show  a  range  of 
knowledge  corresponding  to  the  courses  of  study  in  the  institutions  mentioned  above. 
The  number  of  those  pupils  who  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tion is  steadily  decreasing.' 

The  yearly  tuition  in  this  department,  as  in  the  graduate  department,^  is  160  florins, 
the  matriculation  fee  3  florins.  There  are,  however,  many  scholarships  and  remis- 
sions of  tuition,  which  make  attendance  at  the  school  possible  for  poor  pupils,  and 
therefore  open  to  them  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  mercantile  career. 

Owing  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  object  of  the  school,  namely,  to  train  eflOi- 
cieut  merchants,  the  most  rigorous  discipline  is  enforced  in  the  three-form  academy . 
For  the  same  reason  the  system  of  final  examinations  was  given  up,  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  former  academy,  and  the  pupils  are  now  examined  throughout  tho 
entire  year.  To  carry  out  this  idea  more  fully,  repoiis  are  prepared  by  which  the 
families  of  the  piipQs  are  kept  in  continuous  knowledge  of  their  school  work. 

Corresponding  to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  the  professional  subjects  and  the  liberal  subjects,  between 
which  foreign  languages  form  a  certain  union,  as  they  are  learned  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  mercantile  correspondence.  The  curriculum  of  the  new  academy  shows, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  old  one,  a  very  decided  advance,  in  that  it  has  not 
merely  the  training  of  young  people  for  banking  in  view,  but,  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  tho  times,  it  has  in  view,  to  a  fur  greater  extent  than  formerly,  the 
wants  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  merchandising,  chemistry,  and  chemical  tecl>- 
nology.  The  study  of  commercial  products  and  chemical  teclmology  are  taaght  in 
the  new  as  they  were  in  the  old  academy. 

The  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  demands  of  business  life 
is,  however,  first  made  possible  by  the  knowledge  of  mercantile  usage  and  the  study 
of  products,  because  In  this  way  the  knowledge  of  the  basis  of  commerce^  namely, 
th(^  classification  of  goods,  freight  rates,  etc.,  is  first  brought  home  to  the  student. 
This  subject  completes  in  a  certain  way  the  instruction  for  merchandising.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  high  school  by  Dr.  Sonndorfer,  and  was  retained  in  the  three- 
form  academy.  In  the  year  1880-81  tariff  legislation  and  administration  was  also 
introduced.as  an  elective  branch  of  study.  The  development  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  commercial  products  will  bo  discussed  more  fully  later. 

In  the  table  on  page  738  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  inatnio- 
tion  are  given.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  academy.  It  should 
be  mentioned  further  that  for  those  pupils  of  the  first  class  that  have  completed  the 
lower  gymnasium,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  have  no  knowledge  of  French,  a  separate 
course  in  French  has  been  organized,  attendance  at  which,  however,  is  not  required 
of  the  pupils. 

That  the  organization  of  the  year  1877  corresponds  to  the  wants  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  gives  guaranty  that  the  pupils  who  graduate  possess  the  necessary 

» In  the  Bchool  voar  1877-78,  of  149  pupils  who  were  admitted  to  the  first  year's  course  only  47  percent 
han  completed  the  required  preliminary  studies  in  a  recognized  echool.  In  the  year  1887-88.  on  the 
contrary,  ol  232  admitted  to  the  tirst  year's  course  209,  or  90  per  cent,  had  completed  the  required 
studies  in  such  .1  Hchool.  y^  i 

»  Compare  the  organization  of  tho  same  on  page  733.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  Iv 
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general  education,  is  shown  by  the  continued  and  growing  approval  which  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Commercial  Academy;  has  received  from  the  public. 

The  details  concerning  the  various  relations  of  the  pupils  are  given  on  pages  746 
and  746.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  pupils  in  the  three-form  academy  come 
mostly  from  Vienna  and  lower  Austria;  they  come  in  considerable  numbers  from 
Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia.  Foreign  countries  send  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  pupils.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  three-form  academy  is  not 
by  any  means  of  merely  local  importance.  The  institution  receivesfrom  Hungary  and 
the  States  along  the  lower  Danube  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  who  are,  how- 
ever, often  defective  in  preliminary  training.  As  it  lies  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Monarchy,  and  especially  of  Vienna,  that  these  elements  should  be 
attracted,  the  academy  established  some  years  ago  a  special  preparatory  class  in 
which  such  young  people  have  an  opportunity  to  make  good  the  defect^  of  their 
training,  and  especially  to  learn  the  German  language.  The  number  of  hours  has 
been  fixed  at  tweuty-eight  per  week.' 

Special  importance  is  eiven  in  the  curriculum  to  instruction  in  German,  French, 
and!  mathematics.  Besiaes  these  subjects,  geography,  history,  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, and  penmanship  are  taught.  The  instruction  is  given  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  professional  school  which  the  young  people  intend  to  enter  in  the 
following  year.  The  entrance  examination  for  the  first  class  of  the  academy  is  held 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

B.  ONE- YEAR  COURSE  FOR  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  GYMNASIA  AND  REAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  course  has  developed  i^om  a  small  beginning  into  an  institution  which 
answers  the  demands  of  wide  circles.  It  was  intended  originally  for  such  youths  as 
were  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  had  pursued  an  extended  course  of  liberal  train- 
ing. At  present  it  performs  the  functions  of  enabling  those  young  men  who,  after 
graduation  from  the  gymnasia  or  real  schools,  wish  to  pursue  commercial  studies  to 
complete  the  course  in  these  branches  within  one  school  year.  All  the  subjects  of 
Btutiy  are  prescribed. 

In  order  to  insure  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  studies,  attendance  at  the 
exercises  is  insisted  upon.  At  the  end  of  the  year  examinations  are  held,  which 
every  pupil  must  attend  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  certificate.  Certificates  of  mere 
attendance  are  not  given.  Only  those  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  examinations 
who  have  attended  during  the  entire  school  year  all  the  prescribed  recitations.  The 
programme  of  studies  is  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  each  pupil  is  required 
to  learn  one  foreign  language,  and  to  pass  an  examination  upon  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  graduate  course  gets,  as  a  rule,  most  of  its  pupils  firom  Hungary ;  then  come 
Vienna,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bohemia.  In  some  years,  however,  Vienna 
and  lower  Austria  have  stood  third  and  fourth  in  the  list.  It  is  notable  that  between 
40  and  48  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  of  non-German  birth.  This  fact  illustrates  the 
position  of  this  graduate  course  in  the  general  scheme  of  commercial  instruction  in 
the  Monarchy,  and  shows  that  the  idea  underlying  this  course  is  a  very  fruitful  one 
for  very  many  different  classes. 

CURRICTJLUM.-ONE-YEAR    COURSE    FOR    GRADUATES   OF   GYMNASIA   AND   REAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Pretcribed  tubjects. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Political  economy  ..•.••......•.•...••.•...•>•••••....•..•...>••.••*•.••••••....•...•.•. 3 

Commeroial  geography  and  statistics , 3 

Commercial  andlndustrial  law 8 

Bookkeeping  and  correspondence 6 

Mercantile  and  political  arithmetic 5 

Study  of  international  trade ^ 2 

Stadv  of  products 2 

Life  Insurance  and  insurance  against  damage 1 

Elective  mbjeets,  of  which  two  at  least  must  be  taken  and  examination  passed  in  one. 

French,  first  course,  using  the  German  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction 3 

French,  second  course,  using  the  French  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction 3 

English 3 

Italian 8 

Optional  subjects. 

Customs  tariff  legislation  and  administration 2 

Penmanship 1 

Practical  work  in  laboratory  for  the  study  of  products ^.^ - 

^ Diyili/eUbyLjQQQie 

*  See  p.  743  for  oorriculum.  ^ 
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Synopsis  of  Cubriculum  ix  the  One  and  Three  Year  Courses  in  the  Vienna 

Com:hercial  Academt. 

A.—OXE'TEAR  COURSE, 

PoUtical  economy, — In  tho  lectures  on  this  subject  the  object  kept  in  view  is  to 
acquaint  the  student,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  Lis  thorough  preparation,  -with 
the  laws  of  wealthy  and  especially  with  the  innuenco  of  the  same  on  industry  and 
commerce.  The  most  important  facts  of  the  history  of  x>olitical  economy  and  its 
doctrines  are  discussed,  and  special  weight  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  these  facts  to 
contemporaueouB  events  in  the  world's  nistory.  Following  this,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods  are 
explained,  and  the  manifestations  of  these  laws  in  political  economy.  This  is  done 
in  accordance  with  the  object  of  the  school,  viz,  special  attention  is  given  to  those 
subjects  which  belong  to  commerce  and  industry ;  m  particular,  the  money  standard, 
stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  transportation,  the  railroad  question,  and,  finally,  the 
tariff  question. 

This  course  of  lectures  is  closed  by  a  discussion  of  conuuercial  crises,  their  causes 
and  phenomena. 

commercial  law,  laws  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  laws  relating  to  trade. 

When  it  is  desired  to  give  students  a  special  legal  training,  who  do  not  possess 
any  previous  general  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  one  must  continually  strive  to 
show  how  the  Taw  to  be  discussed  and  its  precepts  are  the  results  of  the  needs  of 
life  and  trade,  in  order  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  make  pos- 
sible a  correct  understanding  of  legal  decisions. 

The  lectures  begin  with  the  regulations  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  l^ecanse 
these  form  a  complete  whole,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  consequently  rapidJy  familiarize  the  studeifts  witli  legal  forms  and  terms. 
A  preliminary  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  history  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  of  laws  relating  to  them,  and  also  the  management  of  institutions  for  dealing  m 
bills  of  exchange,  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  separate  laws  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  practical  life. 

After  this  is  studied,  in  the  same  manner  general  commercial  law,  in  the  course  of 
which  reference  is  made  to  those  parts  of  the  js^eneral  civil  law  which  are  of  interest 
in  this  connection,  as  well  as  to  those  parts  ot  commercial  law  and  usa^e  which  ure 
not  yet  codified.  This  course  is  closed  by  a  short  description  of  the  principal  laws 
in  force  relating  io  trades  and  industries. 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics, — Commercial  geography  considers  the  earth  as 
an  economic  unit  and  the  single  States  as  economic  factors  in  the  great  organism  of 
the  world's  economy.  It  shows  how  production,  industry,  commerce,  and  trade  of 
the  separate  peoples  develop  themselves  on  the  basis  of  geographical^  ethnograph- 
ical, and  geological  conditions. 

In  the  lectures  on  commercial  i^eography  and  statistics,  the  European  countries, 
as  also  the  most  important  countries  outside  of  Europe,  are  thoroughly  treated  in  a 
manner  based  on  the  advanced  preliminary  preparation  enjoyed  by  the  students. 

Text-book:  Dr.  C.  Zehden,  Handelsgeographie. 

bookkeeping  and  correspondence. 

J5ooH*5ppinflf.^Exact  explanations  and  detailed  illustrations  in  respect  to  form, 
arrangement,  and  object  of  the  separate  books  are  given.  Following  this,  complete 
accounts  in  merchandise,  commission,  forwarding,  manufacturing,  and  banking  are 
worked  out;  accounts  current  with  interest  computed  according  to  the  different 
methods  with  special  attention  to  that  method  of  reckoning  which  offers  the  greatest 
advantage  and  convenience  to  a  firm  in  any  of  the  above  businesses;  private,  sus- 
pense, and  joint  accounting  in  mercantile  and  bank  business;  and,  fiuall}',  account- 
ing and  balancing  for  ordinary  partnerships  and  limited  and  joint  stock  companies. 

Text-book :  R.  Schiller,  LelirDuch  der  Buchhaltung. 

Corresjwndence.— The  instrnction  in  this  study  has  for  its  object  the  giving  to  stu- 
dents a  correct  knowledge  of  the  varied  incidents  of  a  mercantile  business,  about 
which  a  written  correspondence  is  necessary,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  forms 
of  business  letters. 

The  students  are  trained  in  the  composition  of  letters  on  mercantile,  consignment, 
and  commission  transactions,  together  with  the  necessary  invoices  and  account  of 
sales;  also  letters  concerning  insurance  and  forwarding  goods;  letters  on  bills  of 
exchange,  on  referring  io  drafts  for  the  writer's  own  or  other  accounts ;  on  sending 
drafts  for  acceptance,  forms  of  indirect  bills  of  exchange,  protesting  notes,  collat- 
eral acceptances,  lost  drafts,  remittances,  transmitting  stocks,  together  with  notes 
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and  bills  belonging  thereto,  consignments  in  specie,  making  payments,  checks  (or 
bank  bills),  treasury  bills,  mortgages,  checks,  rebates,  indorsinjs;'  bills  of  exchange, 
joint  accounts  and  bank  transactions,  letters  of  inquiry,  dunning  letters,  circular 
letters,  letters  of  credit,  advertisements,  legal  letters,  and  letters  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Text-book :  A.  Kleibel,  Lehrbnch  der  Handelscorrespondenz. 

Commet'cial  ariihmeiic. — Discussion  of  the  most  important  modem  measures, Treights, 
and  coins;  the  method  of  computing  discount  and  interest;  the  computation  of 
accounts  current  according  to  the  diderent  methods  in  practice;  the  calculation  of 
the  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  coins.  The  foreign  exchange  and  stock  computations 
according  to  the  usage  in  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Ham- 
burg, London,  and  Paris.  Explanations  of  the  stock  exchange  (prolongations,  trans- 
actions, computation  of  arbitration  and  equivalents  in  foreign  exchange,  stocks, 
paper,  gold,  and  silver). 

Text-Dook :  B.  Kathrein,  EaufmUnnische  Arithmotik. 

Political  arithmetic, — Computing  compound  interest  and  interest  on  public  rentes 
with  payment  of  interest  before  maturity  and  after  maturity,  computation  of  annui- 
ties, mortgage  loans,  preference  and.  lottery  loans,  forming  plans  of  sinking  funds, 
explanation  of  the  conversion  of  loans. 

Knowledge  of  international  commerce. — The  object  of  the  lectures  on  this  subject  is 
to  give  the  student  a  concept  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  to  equip  him  with  such 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  successfully  engage  in  international  trade. 

In  these  lectures  are  treated :  The  origin  of  the  produce  exchange,  its  divisions  and 
organization ;  the  brokers  and  their  position  on  the  exchange ;  legitimate  commercial 
transactions  on  the  exchange,  and  the  exchange  boards  of  arbitration. 

The  legal  regulation  of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures;  the  metric,  English, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  systems  of  weights  and  measures  with  special  regard  to  their 
position  in  the  world's  commerce.  The  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Orient. 

The  method  nsed  to  determine  quality  in  the  international  grain  trade ;  methods 
of  determining  quality  of  yam  and  silk  in  international  commerce  (numbering  yam 
and  silk  titration);  alcoholometry  and  number  measuring  (dozen,  score,  etc.). 

The  systems  of  money  of  those  European  countries  through  which  balances  with 
transmarine  countries  are  mainly  a^usted;  in  addition  Sie  state  of  the  money 
standards,  bills  and  currency-  (^notations  in  North,  Central,  and  South  American 
markets;  also  the  eastern  Asiatic  and  Australian  markets;  and,  finally,  the  money 
standard  in  the  Orient. 

The  trann>ortation  of  goods  by  railroads  and  rivers,  considering  the  traffic  rules; 
the  railroad  fares  and  freight  rates;  classification  of  freight  in  Austria- Hungary, 
Germany,  and  France ;  the  international  tariff  association ;  the  international  service, 
together  with  the  necessary  documents. 

Ocean  transportation  of  freight,  subdivided  into  registering,  classifying,  and  meas- 
uring  ocean  vessels;  the  manifest;  the  book  of  car^o  and  the  bill  of  lading;  letter 
of  conveyance;  charter  party ;  tonnage;  fixing  freight  rates;  the  most  important 
steamship  companies,  their  lines  and  fares;  the  marine  freight  insurance. 

The  price-  quotations  of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  (grain,  flour, 
spirits,  petroleum,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar)  on  the  world's  market,  together  with  the 
osa^cs  in  vo^ue  for  cash  and  time  sales.  The  explanation  and  computation  of 
equivalent  prices,  and  the  construction  of  equivalent  price  tables. 

The  explanation  of  the  settlement  of  balances  by  exports  and  imports  is  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  examples  taken  from  actual  transactions. 

•The  basis  of  these  lectures  is  a  book  by  Dr.  Sonndorfer,  Die  Technik  des  Welth- 
andels.    Handbiich  der  Internationalen  Handels-Kunde  Wien,  Alfred  Holder,  1889. 

Knoxdedge  of  goods. — On  the  basis  of  the  advanced  preparatory  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  after  introductory  remarks  (system,  methods  of  investigation,  micros- 
copy, polarimetry,  structural  arrangement  of  organic,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stance) from  the  purely  commercial  standpoint,  tne  products  of  the  world's  market 
are  considered  according  to  their  natural  history  and  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics; after  being  classified  their  external  and  internal  marks  of  genuineness  and 
their  adulteration  and  substitutes  are  considered.  After  this  preparation  the  entire 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  products  are  separated  into  their  organic  branches  and 
discussed,  but  the  Aus*ro-Hungarian  articles  of  export  and  import  are  given  special 
attention  (groceries,  foods,  luxuries,  drugs,  raw  materials,  manufactures  of  textile 
industries,  and  tanneries),  besides  organic  products  technically  applied  (coal, 
petroleum,  and  metals). 

In  addition,  special  instruction  on  the  adulteration  of  food  and  the  detection  of 
the  same  is  also  given. 
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PRACTICAL,  EXERCISES  IN  THE  LABORATORY  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRODUCTS, 

Training  in  the  use  of  the  7nioro«cop«.  ^Microscopical  tests  are  thoroughly  carried 
out  for  determiDing  raw  material  and  manafactares.  The  material  for  these  micro- 
scopical examinations  is  taken  from  the  collection  of  products  and  from  objects  sent 
to  Uie  school  by  merchants.  To  aid  in  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical 
exercises  there  are  a  special  laboratory  for  the  study  of  goods,  with  a  sample  collec- 
tion for  direct  use  during  the  teaching,  a  museum  of  merchandise,  and  a  professional 
library'. 

Insurance, — Insurance  in  general,  insurance  companies,  mutual  and  stock  compa- 
nies, granting  of  charters  to  them,  the  State's  control  of  them,  laws  relating  to  insur- 
ance, and  their  fees  to  the  State. 

Insurance  against  damage, — Transportation,  fire,  hail,  and  animal  insurance,  also 
reinsurance. 

Life  i/MHrance.— Insurance  payable  at  death  and  insurance  payable  at  a  certain  age, 
mutual  insurance,  insurance  against  sickness  or  helplessness,  accident  insurance, 
computing  the  premium,  the  reserve,  redemption,  loans,  policies,  and  reductions. 

The  insurance  business  in  its  practical  workings,  closing  accounts  (profit,  loss,  and 
balance  accounts). 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

As  a  large  number  of  students  when  thei^  enter  the  school  possess  an  adequate 
preparation  in  French,  the  instruction  in  this  language  is  divided  into  two  courses, 
viz:  In  the  first  course  the  instruction  is  giyen  in  German,  and  in  the  second  course 
the  instruction  is  given  in  French. 

First  course, — This  course  presupposes  none,  or  only  very  little,  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  French.  Consequently  the  instruction  begins  with  the  pronunciation,  and 
alonji;  with  this  the  elements  of  etymology  are  explained  and  by  a  series  of  carefully 
selected  examples  the  pronunciation  and  etymology  are  practiced. 

In  the  second  semester  the  construction  of  sentences  in  general  and  the  most 
important  parts  of  syntax  are  treated,  and  in  this  work  continued  oral  and  written 
practice  is  required.  For  practice  in  correct  writing  and  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  most  important  commercial  expressions,  mercantile  letters  are  dic- 
tated in  French.  These  are  discussed,  corrected,  and  translated  into  correct  French; 
special  weight  is  laid  on  rapid  translations  from  i^ench  into  German. 

Text-book:  Dr.  Filok  Edler  y.  Wittinghausen,  Elementarbuch  der  f^nzosischen 
Sprache. 

Second  coiirtfe.— Extending  and  supplementing  the  syntaotical  knowledge.  Brief 
review  of  the  entire  grammar,  entirely  in  French ;  at  the  same  time  written  exercises, 
which,  through  their  methodical  and  graded  arrangement  as  well  as  through  their 
number  and  variety,  are  most  suitable  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  language.  Translation  of  classical  selections  from  French  into  German 
and  vice  versa,  with  special  regard  to  the  different  moods  of  both  languages.  Con- 
tinual translating  of  German  letters  into  French,  paying  careful  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  commercial  expressions;  composition  of  business  letters  and  somewhat 
long,  independent  exercises  in  French.  Every  week  reading  in  French  from  the 
market  and  exchange  reports. 

Text-book:  Bechtel  and  Hertzog,  Franzosische  Conversations  grammatik  fUr 
commercielle  Lehranstalten. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  instruction  begins— as  the  students  are  presnpposed  to  have  no  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever — with  the  very  rudiments  of  the  language,  yiz, 
with  the  explanation  of  Walker's  phonetic  signs,  in  order  that  the  students  may  be 
able  to  read  even  before  they  have  systematically  learned  the  rules  of  orthoepy. 

Following  this  there  is  given  a  concise  statement  of  the  grammatical  rules  which 
are  practically  applied  by  means  of  the  selections  for  reading  and  translating  given 
in  Part  I  of  the  text-book.  In  this  manner  the  students  acquire,  even  in  the  first 
semester,  a  complete  survey  of  the  entire  etymology,  together  with  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  syntax,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  expression.  They  also  acquire  no  inconsiderable  rapidity  in  reading  and 
translating. 

In  the  second  semester  Part  II  of  the  text-book  is  begun.  At  first  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  for  reading  are  explained,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  thorough  treatment 
of  the  grammar  and  syntax,  which  are  methodically  subdivided  for  this  purpose. 
In  connection  therewith,  these  theories  are  applied  to  the  selections  for  reading  and 
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tranBlating.  These  selections  treat  almost  exclusively  of  economic  or  commercial 
subjects,  now  in  separate  sentences,  now  in  longer,  connected  selections  in  which  the 
terminology  used  in  business  intercourse  and  commercial  correspondence  predomi- 
nates. 

This  part  of  the  instmotion  occupies  two  hours  a  week,  while  a  third  hour  is 
devotea  to  reading  some  English  work  written  in  a  modern  conversational  style. 

The  above  course  suflBciently  prepares  the  student  in  this  subject  for  the  first 
requirements  of  a  business  calling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  directions  given  place 
him  in  a  position  that  by  means  of  further  self-activity  he  can  acquire  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Text-book :  H.  Berger,  **  Lehrbuch  der  englischen  Sprache.'' 

THE  ITALIAN   LANGUAGE. 

As  the  students  are  supposed  to  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language,  the  instruction  begins  with  the  elementary  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
grammar. 

The  first  month  is  devoted  to  written  exercises  in  the  synonjrms  and  derived  words, 
by  means  of  which  the  students  acquire  a  vocabulary.  Following  this  the  text  of 
the  elementary  grammar  is  taken  up.  In  conjunction  with  the  aoove,  the  regular 
and  irregular  verbs  are  begun,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  student  is 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  most  important  verbs  of  the  language. 

All  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Italian  language  are  thoroughly  studied,  and 
practically  applied  in  translating  suitable  selections  from  the  German  into  the  Ital- 
ian, and  vice  versa.  In  this,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Italian  syntax.  The 
syntax  itself  is  treated  in  a  special  discussion  and  illustrated  by  means  of  classical 
selections  from  the  Italian  language,  committed  to  memory.  From  this  time  on  the 
students  attempt  to  express  their  thoughts  orally  in  the  Italian  language,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation,  commercial  terms,  and 
the  most  important  business  correspondence — letters  about  exchange  and  letters  of 
advice. 

In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  never  neglected  to  specify  to  the  students  books  of 
assistance  and  a  suitable  method  to  pursue  which  will  enable  them  successfully  to 
continue  their  studies  in  the  Italian  language  without  assistance. 

Austrian  regulations  in  regard  to  the  customs  and  State  monopolies  and  details  of  ous- 
tarns  administrations. — The  bases  of  the  lectures  are: 

(a)  Austrian  regulations  with  regard  to  customs  and  State  monopolies,  especially 
those  requirements  which  must  be  observed  in  import  and  export  trade  with  foreign 
countries. 

r6)The  general  Austro-Hungarian  customs  tariff  and  the  legal  requirements  which 
it  IS  necessary  to  observe  in  applying  the  tariff. 

(c)  Special  directions  about  giving  credit  at  the  custom-house,  refunding  duties, 
liability;  authority  over  the  details  of  customs  administration. 

(d)  Directions  in  regard  to  dutiable  commerce  on  railroads,  steamboats,  and  the 
railway  postal  system. 

(e)  The  form  of  bills  of  entry,  as  well  as  the  legal  punishments  for  false  declarations. 

if)  The  commercial  and  customs  treaties,  which  are  made  between  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  of  special  advantage  to  industry  and 
commerce. 

Text-book :  Franz  Holzer,  Praktische  Darstellungder  osterreichischen  ZoUordnung 
u.  Zollmanipulation. 

B.^THREE   YEARS'  COURSE. 

FOR    PUPILS  WHO  HAVE    FINISHED    THE  COURSE    IN    THE    LOWER    OY^INASIUM,  TilE 
REAL  GYMNASIUM,  OR  THE   LOWER   REAL  SCHOOL. 

The  three-year  course  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  as  noted  above,  has  for 
its  object  to  guarantee  to  the  students  (graduates  of  lower  gymnasium,  real  gymna- 
sium, or  lower  real  school)  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  a  commercial  career, 
that  higher  commercial  professional  education,  with  special  attention  to  general  edu- 
cational subjects,  which  to-day  can  be  rightfully  demanded  of  every  merchant.  The 
academy  has  a  three-year  course  of  study,  and  each  year's  class  is  divided  into  par- 
allel divisions  according  to  the  number  of  students.  The  students  receive  a  cer- 
tificate for  each  year  completed,  and  when  they  have  finished  the  course  they  have  the 
privilege  of  the  one-year  voluntary-service  law. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


acquired  studies. 


Honrs 
First  yeafs  cotirsc :  per  week. 

Oerm  an «*iiiiitiiia«a«*. 3 

French 3 

English  or  Italian 3 

Commercial  geography 2 

History 2 

Mathematics i 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Commercial  knowledge  and  work  in 

themodel  office 3 

Physics 3 

Natural  history 2 

Penmanship 2 


Total. 


Second  year's  conrac : 

German «. 2 

French 3 

English  or  It«Uaii... 3 

Commercial  geography 2 

History 2 

Mathematics 2 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Bookkeeping 4 


Hoars 
per  week. 


Second  year's  course— Cont in ned. 

Letterwritlng , 

Commercial   law  and   laws   rehitiag    to 

bills  of  exchange 2 

Chemistry  and  chemical  terms 3 

Studyof  products..* 2 

Total 30 

Third  years  course : 

German ...•••••i*... 2 

French 3 

English  or  Italian 3 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics...  2 

General  and  commercial  history 2 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Political  arithmetic 2 

International  trade  and  its  usages 2 

Model  office 5 

Commercial  law  and  laws  relating  to  trade.  2 

Political  economy 3 

Studyof  products 2 

Total 31 


Elective  studies. 

1.  Practical  work  in  tho  chemical  laboratory : 

Four  hours  per  week  for  the  second  anil  thinl  years. 
Tuition,  10  florins  per  semester. 

2.  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  study  of  iiroducts: 

For  Iho  third-vear  students. 

Tuition,  6  florins  per  semester. 
3.-  Study  of  customs  laws  and  practical  work  in  details  of  customs  administration : 

For  study  of  third  year,  two  hours  per  week. 

Gratuitous. 
4.  St«uography: 

In  two  one-year  courses,  each  two  honrs  per  week. 

Gratuitous  for  all  students  of  tho  academy. 

DlSTRIBrTI<^)X   OF   THE    8i:njECTS   OP  IXSTRVCTION. 


FIRST   YEAR  S   COrRSE    IX  THE   ACADEMY. 

German. — Rovie^Y  of  tlio  grammar,  prosody  and  metrics;  poetical  etymology. 
Long  selections  for  reading;  analyzing  their  contents.  Practice  in  declamation. 
Every  two  weeks  a  composition  requiring  homo  and  school  i)reparatlon.  Three 
hoars  per  week. 

French, — Review  of  etymology  together  with  related  oral  and  written  exercises, 
dictations,  analytical  and  commentary  lectures.  Extension  of  stock  of  phrases  and 
vocabulary.  Every  two  weeks  alternating  home  and  school  tasks.  Three  hours 
per  week. 

English  or  Italian. — Study  of  pronunciation  and  inflection  in  systematic  succes- 
sion. The  etymology  and  sentences  from  the  syntax  which  are  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  simple  selections  for  reading.  Practice  in  pronunciation  and  ety- 
mology hy  dictation  and  simple  reading  exercises.  Oral  and  written  exercises, 
acquiring  of  a  suitable  stock  of  phrases  and  words.  Every  two  weeks  alternating 
homo  and  school  tasks.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Commercial  geographi/. — A  clear  presentation  of  the  most  important  idca«  of  math- 
ematical and  physical  geography,  esnecially  those  ideas  which  concern  tho  mercan- 
tile profession.  Commercial  geograpliy  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
taking  up  their  geographical  situation,  topographical  situation  and  configuration  of 
tho  different  countries,  climate,  fertility  of  the  soil,  commercial  products,  where 
and  how  they  occur,  condition  of  population,  commercial  ability,  commercial  lan- 
guaoe,  emigration  and  immigration,  agricultural,  industrial,  financial  and  trade 
systems  of  each  country.  Discussion  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities,  sea- 
ports and  manufacturing  centers ;  transmarine  means  of  communication,  imports 
and  exports.    Two  hours  per  week. 

History. — General  view  of  tho  principal  historical  events  of  the  world,  with  special 
attention  to  tho  history  of  civilization.  History  of  thu  Middle  Ages  up  to  Charle- 
magne.    Two  hours  per  week.  f^  i 
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MaihcmaiicB, — Algebra :  Review  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  with,  common 
iutogors ;  greatest  common  divisor :  least  common  multiple ;  common  fractions :  the 
four  fundamental  operations  in  tno  same.  Decimal  numbers;  decimal  fractions; 
changing  common  fractions  into  decimal  fractions  and  vice  versa. 

Powers  and  roots;  surd,  imaginary  and  complex  numbers,  and  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  in  tho  same.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  and 
more  than  one  unknown  quantity;  exercises  in  tho  formation  of  such  equations. 
Exercises  in  diophantiue  analysis;  rules  of  alligation.  Theory  of  geometrical  pro- 
portions; rule  of  division.  Theory  of  (quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown  quan- 
tity ;  solution  of  the  same.  Exercises  in  the  formation  of  such  equations  with  two 
unknown  quantities  whose  eliminating  equation  can  be  traced  back  to  a  quadratic 
equation. 

Geometry. — ^The  fundamental  principles  and  most  important  propositions  of  plan- 
imetry, payiUjE;  especial  attention  to  tne  study  of  surface  measurements.  The  fund- 
amental principles  and  most  important  propositions  of  stereometry.  Solid  bodies, 
computing  the  surfaces  of  the  same.  Every  two  weeks  tasks  set  for  home  work, 
and  every  four  weeks  tasks  set  for  school  work.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Commercial  arithmetic— B.eyie\r  of  the  short  methods  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. The  most  important  abbreviated  methods  of  calculation.  The  measures  and 
weights  used  in  the  most  important  countries,  especially  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Rule  of  proportion;  chain  rule;  percentage  and  its  application 
(insurance,  commission,  brokerage);  simple  interest,  discount,  and  their  applica- 
tions; interest  on  accounts  current  in  its  uifferent  methods. 

Commercial  knowledge  and  accounting-room  work, — The  theoretical  part  embraces  the 
rules  of  commerce  in  general  and  its  branches;  the  trades  directly  connected  with 
commerce  and  its  auxiliary  institutions;  the  objects  of  commerce  and  their  classifi- 
cation according  to  customary  usage;  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  as  well  as  the  science  of  money  and  exchange;  finally,  the  position  of 
merchants  in  relation  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  society. 

The  practical  part  is  devoted  to  the  methods  of  preparing  notes,  accounts,  invoices, 
bills  of  sale,  bills  of  cost,  announcements  of  receipt  of  goods,  exchange  accounts  cur- 
rent, etc. ;  finally,  the  different  methods  of  bookkeeping  with  errors  in  quantity, 
which  are  applied  exclusively  in  a  business  period  ol  one  month.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

Phi/sics, — Introduction,  general  characteristics,  forces,  and  laws.  Heat,  essence  of 
the  same  and  its  sources;  the  three  principal  modes  of  difi'usion  of  heat  and  their  ap- 
plication. Magnetism :  Explanation  and  lundamental  phenomena :  earth  magnetism ; 
production  of  magnets,  their  strength  and  application.  Electricity  and  effects  of 
accumulated  electricity:  origin  of  the  electrical  current;  cables  and  batteries; 
strength  of  tho  electrical  current  and  effects  of  tho  same.  Principal  phenomena  of 
thermo-electricity,  thermo-electrical  columns,  and  their  use.  Acoustics:  Origin  of 
sound,  forms  of  the  same;  tone,  musical  note,  pitch  of  tone,  the  musical  scale,  tem- 
perament, most  important  sound  producers,  resonance,  loudness  of  a  sound,  trans- 
mission of  sound.  Mechanics:  (a)  Laws  of  equilibrium;  center  of  gravity;  modes 
of  rest;  active  and  passive  resistance;  simple  machines  and  their  uses.  Laws  of 
motion,  of  percussion,  of  freely  falling  bodies,  of  projectiles,  of  pendulums ;  center  of 
motion,    (8)  Fundamental  characteristics  of  liquids;  laws  of  equal  transmission  of 

Eressure,  of  pressure  ou  the  bottom  and  side  pressure;  of  communication  and  its  use. 
.aw  of  Archimedes;  laws  of  the  rapidity  of  discharge  and  quantity  discharged, 
(c)  Fundamental  characteristics  of  gases ;  atmospheric  pressure  and  its  uses :  Mari- 
otte^slaws;  diffusion;  absorption;  endosmosis  of  gases;  motion  of  gases  and  its  use. 
Xatural  history, — Natural  history  of  the  three  kingdoms,  with  special  attention  to 
such  portions  as  are  necessary  to  enable  one  to  recognize  and  test  tho  raw  material 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Two  hours  per  week. 
i'enmanaAtp.— German,  English,  and  French  handwriting.    Two  hours  per  week. 

SECOND  year's  COURSE  IX  THE  ACADEMY. 

German, — Tho  study  of  the  forms  of  poetry  in  connection  with  the  selections  for 
reading.  Most  important  works  of  German  literature  uj)  to  Gottsohed's  death. 
Practice  in  reading  and  speaking.  Every  three  weeks  a  written  composition  com- 
posed alternately  at  homo  and  at  school.    Two  hours  per  week. 

French, — The  most  important  rules  of  syntax,  togetlier  with  the  oral  and  written 
exercises  belonging  thereto.  Readings,  explanations,  and  memorizing  business  let- 
ters. Easy  compositions  and  business  letters,  modeled  after  the  previously  explained 
selections.  Increasing  the  stock  of  phrases  and  the  vocabulary.  Every  three  weeks 
set  tasks  assigned  to  bo  done  alternately  at  homo  and  at  school.  Tluree  hours  per 
week. 

English  or  Italian. — Review  and  a  further  study  of  the  etymology;  thorough  treat- 
ment of  syntax,  together  with  the  oral  and  written  exercises  oelonging  thereto. 
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Readings  in  narrative,  descriptive,  and  epistolary  prose,  this  last  with  special  atten- 
tion to  a  business  style.  Instruction  introductory  to  the  composition  of  simple 
business  letters.  Increase  of  the  stock  of  phrases  and  words.  Practice  in  talking. 
Work  assigned  to  be  done  alternately  at  home  and  at  school  every  three  weeks.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Commercial  geography. — Commercial  geogjraphy  of  Holland,  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  England,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  (including  their  colo- 
nies).   Details  as  in  the  first  year.    Three  hours  per  week. 

History. — History  of  the  Middle  Ages  since  Charlemagne^  and  modem  history  to 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  with  history  in  detail  of  Austria-Hungary.  Two  hoars  per 
week. 

Matliematics. — Algebra:  Logarithms,  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  solution  of  simple 
exponential  equations.  •  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  profession. 

Geometry. — Computation  of  the  contents  of  solids.  Lvery  two  weeks  a  task 
assigned  to  be  done  at  home ;  every  fonr  weeks  a  similar  task  assigned  to  be  done  at 
school.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Commereial  arithmetio. — Computation  of  gold,  silver,  and  coin;  computation  of 
exchange  according  to  Vienna  custom ;  computation  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  different  countries,  giving  special  attention  to  those  cities 
which  quote  Anstro- Hungarian  paper.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Bookkeeping, — Instruction  as  to  the  manner  of  makmg  out  different  bookkeeping 
forms,  showing  mistakes  as  to  quantity  and  value,  fiooking  of  business  transac- 
tions, mercantile,  bank,  and  commission  business,  covering  a  period  of  several 
mouths.  These  are  booked  according  to  the  different  methods,  and  all  letters  and 
counting-room  memoranda  are  carefufly  studied.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Correspondence. — Letters  relating  to  mercantile,  consignment,  and  commission 
business;  letters  relating  to  insurance  and  forwarding  affairs,  making  over  notes, 
attachments,  descriptions  of  goods,  price  current,  market,  and  weekly  reports.  Let- 
ters relating  to  exchange,  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on  one's  own  and  another's 
account,  transmitting  drafts  for  acceptance,  disposition  of  bills  payable,  remittances 
of  money  and  bills,  process  of  protesting,  collateral  acceptance,  account  of  reex- 
chauges,  commission  business  in  notes,  bills,  etc.,  lost  bill  of  exchange,  biUs  of 
exchange  and  sending  coin,  payments,  uank  note,  treasury  bill,  notes  on  mortgage 
banks,  checks,  abatements,  transfers;  letters  relating  to  partnership  and  bank  busi- 
ness; letters  of  inquiry,  of  notice  and  dunning  letters;  circular  letters;  letters  of 
credit,  written  offers,  advertisements,  contracts,  power  of  attorney ;  letters  on  affairs 
in  law  and  bankruptcy.    Two  liours  per  week. 

Laws  relating  to  hill  iransactiuns  and  to  commerce. 

Laws  relating  to  hills  of  exchange. — (a)  Introduction:  Technical  Hide  of  banking  and 
exchange;  explanation  of  technical  expressions;  sketch  of  the  history  of  exchange, 
and  of  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

{h)  Code  relating  to  bills  of  exchange:  The  right  to  sign  bills  of  exchange  j  drawn 
bills  of  exchange  (drafts);  requirements  for  the  same;  duty  of  the  drawer;  indorse- 
ment; presentation  for  acceptance;  acceptance;  claims  against  the  security;  dis- 
charging a  bill  obligation;  recourse  in  case  of  non[>ayment;  honor  acceptance 
(collateral  accei>tance) ;  duplicate  bills;  copies  of  bills;  mislaid  bills;  counterfeit 
bills;  prescription  of  bills:  right  to  bring  action  on  part  of  the  creditor;  require- 
ments of  protest;  time  and  place  for  the  various  transactions  in  commercial  bills, 
insufficient  signatures;  relation  to  foreign  laws;  bills  drawn  on  one's  self.  Special 
care  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  existing  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  by  means 
of  practical  cases  taken  from  everyday  commerce. 

(c)  Regulations  relating  to  stamping  bills. 

(d)  Fundamental  laws  of  legal  processes  concerning  bills  of  exchange.  Difference 
between  the  recent  Hungariau  and  Austrian  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange. 

Commercial  law. — Introduction :  The  necessary  elementary  economical  ideas,  espe- 
cially to  concept  of  property,  economy,  commerce,  products,  merchant,  history  of  the 
commercial  law  of  Austria,  the  origin  of  a  common  German  commercial  code.  Com- 
mercial code.  Facts  pertaining  to  the  profession  of  merchants;  what  constitntes  a 
merchant,  and  the  branches  into  which  merchants  are  divided;  commercial  register; 
commercial  records;  authorized  agents  and  managers;  assistants;  brokers.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

Chemistry. — First  semester,  inorganic  chemistry;  second  semester,  organic  chem- 
istry. General  view  of  the  most  important  elements  and  their  combinations,  devot- 
ing as  little  time  as  possible  to  the  purely  theoretical,  but  giving  special  attention 
to  those  elements  and  their  combinations  which  have  an  extensive  application  in 
practical  life.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Practical  ej-erdses  in  the  chemial  laboratory. — The  participants  in  these  exercises  are 
instructed  in  qualitative  chemical  analysis  during  the  first  year;  in  the  second  year 
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quantitative  analysis  (atomic  weights  and  meaBures).  The  aim  of  the  first  year's 
instraction  is  to  secure  exactness  m  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  most  important 
minerals  and  inorganic  commercial  products. 

Sludy  of  commercial  products. — Introduction.     Classification. 

(a)  Inorganic  (mineral)  products:  Gems,  material  for  sculptors,  carvers  (meer- 
schaum), grinders  and  polishers.  Fuels  from  fossilized  matter  and  similar  products 
(phytogeny),  metallic  products  produced  mechanically. 

(6)  Organic  products :  Explanation  of  the  methods  of  investigation.  Microscopy ; 
▼ecetable  material;  organic  (possessing  structure).  Entire  plants  and  their  parts, 
as  leaves,  tops,  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds  (starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  woods) ;  bark,  fiber 
(spun  fabrics,  woven  fabrics,  paper) ;  paying  attention  to  their  use  as  foods,  drinks, 
spices,  coloring  matter,  and  matter  containing  tanning  material  or  other  material  used 
in  the  arts.    Two  hours  per  week. 

THIRD  YEAB^S  COURSE  OP  THE  ACADEMY. 

&«rman.— Readings  and  explanations  of  certain  selections  from  the  principal  poet- 
ical and  prose  works  of  our  classical  and  modem  poets  in  connection  with  literary 
and  biographical  sketches.  Exercises  in  delivery.  Once  in  four  weeks  a  written 
composition.    Two  hours  per  week. 

French. — Extending  and  supplementing  the  syntactical  knowledge.  Brief  review 
of  the  entire  grammar,  partly  in  the  French  language.  Readings  from  lihe  best 
specimens  of  French  prose  and  poetry,  with  statement  of '  contents  and  explanations 
in  French.  Memorizing  model  business  letters  and  reading  selections.  Composition 
of  business  letters  and  comparatively  long,  independent  essays.  Every  three  weeks 
alternate  home  and  school  tasks  are  assigned.    Three  hours  per  week. 

English  or  Italian. — Brief  review  of  the  entire  grammar,  partly  in  English  (or 
Italian).  Readings  from  standard  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  with  statement  of 
contents  and  explanations  in  English  (or  Italian).  Memorizing  of  business  letters 
and  certain  model  literary  selections.  Practice  in  writing  business  letters  and  inde- 
pendent compositions.  Alternate  home  and  school  tasks  every  three  week&.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Commercial  geography  and  statietice. — Commercial  geography  of  Turkey  and  the 
Levant,  of  Russia,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Mexico,  of  Brazil,  of  the  States 
of  the  La  Plata,  of  Chile,  of  China,  and  Japan.  (Details  as  in  the  first  year's  course. ) 
Geographical  statistical  survey  of  the  world's  commerce  and  its  principal  routes  at 
the  present  time.    Two  hours  per  week. 

General  and  commercial  history. — History  of  the  European  countries  from  1648  to 
the  present.  Commercial  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Two  hours 
per  week. 

Commercial  arithmetic. — Computation  of  commercial  paper  of  the  most  important 
European  and  transmarine  centers  of  commerce,  arbitration,  bills  of  exchange, 
stocks,  etc.    Review  of  the  entire  subject.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Political  arithmetic. — Compound  interest  and  computation  of  incomes  from  funded 
property.  Introduction  to  the  calculation  of  loans;  construction  of  sinking-fund 
plan;  lottery  loans ;  the  elements  of  the  computation  of  probabilities;  computation 
of  life  annuities,  and  claims  on  estates  in  expectancy.  Income  from  life  insurance 
(widows'  pensions) ;  insurance  of  capital.    Two  hours  per  week. 

Knowledge  of  inter  national  commerce. — The  produce  exchanges,  their  origin,  divisions 
and  organization ;  produce  broker ;  legitimate  exchange  business  and  the  exchange 
boards  of  arbitration.  The  systems  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  international 
commerce  and  trade;  the  laws  regulating  the  system  of  weights  and  measures;  the 
metric,  English,  Russian  and  Chinese  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their 
position  in  the  world's  commerce.  Condition  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Orient. 
Measure  of  quality  used  in  the  international  grain  trade;  measure  of  quality  used 
in  the  international  yarn  and  silk  trade  (yam  numbering  and  silk  titration) ;  deter- 
mination of  quantity  in  the  spirit  trade;  units  of  measurements;  the  condition  of 
the  money  standard,  and  the  quotation  of  bills  of  exchange  and  currency  quotations 
of  the  most  important  transmarine  cities. 

Forwarding  goods  in  international  trade. 

Raihcays  and  river  boats.^The  rules  of  management ;  railroad  rates;  method  of  fix- 
ing the  tariff"  on  goods:  classification  of  goods  in  Austria- Hungary,  Germany,  and 
France ;  international  alliances ;  international  service  and  the  various  papers  relating 
thereto. 

Sea  navigation. — Registration;  measuring  and  classification  of  merchant  vessels; 
the  manifest  book  and  bill  of  lading;  the  consignment;  the  charter  party;  tonnage 
of  ships;  fixing  tariffs  on  goods;  the  steamship  societies  which  are  important  for 
Austria- Hungary,  their  lines  and  tariffs ;  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  mercan- 
tile insurance. 
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Ordinary  conditions  of  sale ;  prico  quotations  of  tbe  most  important  articles  in 
international  trade,  namely,  grain,  flour,  oil  grain  (linseed),  spirits,  petroleum,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  and  sugar;  explanation  and  computation  of  equivalent  prices  on  the  basis 
of  tbo  quotations  on  the  world's  market,  and  the  construction  of  tables  of  equivalent 
prices;  deductions  on  exports  and  imports,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  examples  taken 
firom  actual  practice. 

JccoKnting  and  coiTCspondence  (model  counting  room), — Complet'O  execution  of  a  set  of 
books  in  mercantile,  commission,  forwarding,  manufacturing,  and  banking  business. 
Bookkeeping  in  stock  companies,  together  with  all  necessary  vouchers;  comparative 
bookkeeping,  especially  in  respect  to  mistakes  in  quantity  and  value.  Five  hours 
per  week. 

£aiv8  relating  to  commerce  and  industry. — Continuation  of  commercial  law,  partner- 
ships in  commercial  law,  the  study  of  partnerships  (ojien  commercial  partnerships, 
limited  partnerships,  limited  joint  stock  companies,  stock  companies,  limited  liability 
partnerships,  joint  partnerships).  The  theory  of  mercantile  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  rights,  especially  the  rules  for 
winding  up  a  business  and  for  settling  commercial  transactions;  of  giving  securities, 
especially  a  mortgage  or  lien.  Further,  tbe  study  of  indorsable  paper;  purchasing; 
commission ;  forwarding  and  freight  business  (the  last,  in  general,  but  specially  with 
respect  to  railways). 

Tho  regulation  relating  to  trade,  of  December  10, 1859,  together  with  all  additions. 
Law  relating  to  charters;  Jaw  protecting  trade-marks  and  patents;  law  relating  to 
peddlers ;  laws  relating  to  chambers  of  commerce,  also  mercantile  agents ;  law  con- 
cerning industrial  and  cooperative  societies ;  laws  and  regulations  concerning  dealing 
in  promissory  notes,  and  warehouse  laws. 

General  rules  relating  to  insolvency  proceedings,  and  especially  the  theory  of  mer- 
cantile insolvency  and  compulsory  settlement  voted  by  a  majority  of  creditors.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

Political  economy. — History  of  the  systems  of  political  economy.  Importance  of 
tho  same  and  explanation  of  their  fundamental  principles. 

The  production  of  wealth:  (a)  In  general;  (&)  factors  in  production  (nature,  labor, 
capital);  (c)  cooperation  of  the  factors  in  production. 

The  distribution  of  wealth:  (a)  Inequality  of  the  distribution  (socialism,  commu- 
nism) ;  (6)  income  and  its  sources  (rent,  wages,  interest). 

Circulation  of  wealth:  (a)  In  general  (exchange  value  and  price);  (b)  money  (the 
money  standard):  (c)  credit  and  its  aids  (bills,  checks,  money  orders,  paper  money); 
different  kinds  of  banks,  clearing  houses;  (d)  means  of  transportation. 

Consumption  of  wealth,  luxury,  influence  of  Government  on  tbe  national  economy : 
(rt)  Means  for  furthering  production  in  general,  tho  question  of  associations;  {h)  vari- 
ous forms  of  production ;  mining,  smelting,  agriculture,  tree  culture,  manufacturing, 
factory  laws,  commerce,  railroad  and  custom  questions;  (c)  population  and  care  of 
the  poor;  {d)  taxes  and  national  debt,  especially  tho  theory  and  history  of  financial 
crises.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Study  of  iiroducis. 

Vegetable  substances  (without  structure) :  Gnm,  rosins,  balsams,  volatile  oils,  fats, 
waxes,  vegetable  milk  and  extracts. 

Animal  substances:  Whole  animals;  milk  and  its  products;  hide  and  its  parts 
(leather,  hair  [as  animal  covering]  in  comparison  with  silk,  articles  spun  and  woven 
from  hair,  wool,  etc.,  feathers,  scales,  horn,  tortoise  shell,  whalebone);  bones  (glue 
in  comparison  with  isinglass),  tusks  (ivory  tusks  of  tho  walrus,  hippopotamus,  and 
narwhal);  fat  and  its  products  (soap);  the  substances'produce<l  and  secreted  in  tho 
animal  body  or  substances  out  of  which  other  products  are  made  (musk,  ambergris, 
castoreum,  civet,  silk,  wax,  guano,  honey);  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl,  corals, 
sponges. 

The  material  above  sketched  is  treated  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis,  having  regard 
to  the  practical  use  to  bo  made  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  world's  commerce  and  in  local  trade  are 
discussed  in  a  comparative  niauher  by  inspection  of  the  natural  products  by  the  aid 
of  table  work  and  microscopical  preparations.    Two  hours  per  week. 

C.^PEEPAK STORY  CLASS. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  iho^o  pupils  to  attend  the  academy  who  have  not 
taken  tho  studies  required  for  entrance  to  the  three  years'  course,  the  imperial  min- 
istry for  religion  and  instruction  has  permitted  a  preparatory  class  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  tho  Commercial  Academy,  which  has,  however,  the  character  of 
a  private  course.  According  to  the  decree  of  tho  imperial  ministrv  for  religion  and 
instruction  of  July,  1877  (Z.  10194),  everv  pupil  who  has  passed  his' thirteenth  birth- 
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day  may  be  admitted  to  this  preparatory  class,  if  the  managers  of  the  Commercial 
Aca<lem*y  find  him  to  be  properly  qualified. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  class  receive  no  certificate,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
second  semester  they  must  pass  the  examination  required  for  entrance  to  the  first 
year's  course  of  the  Commercial  Academy.  The  pupils  receive  from  the  managers  of 
the  academy  a  statement  of  the  result  of  this  examination. 


JUoster. 


Hoars     ;  m^^*^^  Hours 

per  week,  j  itostor.  per\rcek. 


German I  5  \  Physics 3 

4   ■  Natural  history !  3 

3  !|  Penmanship ;  2 


French  , 

Geography , 

History , 

Common  and  special  arithmetic. 


Total  . 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

German.— Recapitulation  of  the  grammar  (inflection,  j^arts  of  speech,  formation  of 
-ivords,  syntax) ;  orthography  and  ponctuation .  Compositions  on  the  most  importau  t 
events  at  school  and  on  a  future  career;  theory  of  style.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
declamation ;  grammatical  and  exegetical  explanation  of  the  selections  read.  Lvery 
two  weeks  a  school  task  is  assigned,  and  every  three  weeks  a  home  task.  Discussion 
and  criticism  of  the  latter.    Five  hours  a  week. 

French, — Elementary  grammar.  Dictations  and  readings.  Acquiring  of  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  words  and  phrases.  Ilomo  and  school  tasks  alternating  every  two 
weeks.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Geography. — Main  leatures  of  general  geography  of  the  five  continents,  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  maps.    Three  hours  per  week. 

History, — First  semester:  Sketches  from  the  history  of  their  own  country  from  its 
beginnincpto  the  close  of  the  wars  of  independence.  Second  semester:  Narrations 
from  the  life  of  the  people  of  ancient  times,  with  special  reference  to  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Greeks.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Mathematics. — Particular  arithmetic.  Explanation  of  the  decimal  system  of  num- 
bers. The  four  fundamental  operations  in  integers  and  decimal  fractions,  with  the 
use  of  practical  applications  of  short  methods.  Short  methods  of  multiplication 
and  division.  Divisibility  of  numbers;  greatest  common  divisor;  least  common 
multiple;  common  fractions,  and  computation  with  the  same.  Geometrical  rela- 
tions and  proportions  and  their  applications  to  problems  of  practical  life.  Chain 
rule.  Algebra.  The  idea  of  common  numbers  and  their  relation  to  one  another. 
Positive  and  negative  numbers.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  universal, 
whole,  and  fractional  numbers.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  having  one  unknown 
quantity.  Every  two  weeks  a  homo  task ;  every  four  weeks  a  school  task.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

Physics. — Introduction.  Resultantof  several  forces.  Cohesion.  Electricity.  Mag- 
netism. Acoustics.  Statics  and  dynamics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Optics. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

Xatural  history, — General  natural  history  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Three  hours 
per  week, 

Penmanshij). — The  ordinary  German  and  English  hand.    Two  hours  per  week. 

We  turn  now  to  the  collections  of  the  academy,  and  to  those  institutes  which  wee 
established  in  order  to  supplement  the  theoretical  instruction  by  practical  exercises, 
and  thas  to  render  more  easy  the  passage  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  into  practical 
life. 

Collection  of  coins. — This  collection  was  begun  upon  the  initiative  of  the  present 
director,  and  contains  all  the  current  coins,  domestic  and  foreign,  arranged  by  States. 
It  is  a  great  aid  to  instruction  in  mercantile  subjects. 

Physical  laboratory. — Instruction  in  x>hysics  is  given  in  a  special  room  assigned  for 
this  purpose.  The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  physical  laboratory  has  cost,  up  to 
the  present,  over  6,000  florins,  and  includes  the  most  necessary  instruments  for  pur- 
poses of  experimentation  and  illustration. 

Chemical  laboratory. — Chemistry  and  the  knowledge  of  commercial  products  open 
to  the  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  technico-commercial  brancnes.  On  this 
account  great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  this  study  from  the  beginning  of  the  acad- 
emy, owing  to  its  relation  to  the  manufacturing  classes.  The  chemical  laboratory 
has  been  several  times  enlarged,  and  includes  not  only  lecture  rooms,  but  also  several 
working  rooms,  which  have  all  the  equipment  necessar^v  for  accurate  organic  analy- 
ses. The  laboratory  has  a  large  special  library  and  a  rich  collection  of  preparations 
and  apparatus  which  are  used  for  illustration  in  the  lectures.    It  not  only  anords  the 
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pupils  meanB  for  practical  work,  bat  also  an  oj^portunity  to  the  director  of  the  labora- 
tory for  origiual  investigation  in  every  direction.  The  practical  exercises  are 
attended  yearly  by  fiom  ^  to  25  pupils. 

The  origin  of  the  collection  of  commercial  products  dates  from  the  first  years  of 
the  academy.  There  was  also  a  natural-history  collection  corresponding  to  the 
wants  of  the  preparatory  classes  of  that  period.  Both  collections  were  annually 
increased;  but  remained  entirely  separate  until  instruction  in  these  two  departments 
was  intrusted  to  the  same  professor,  when  the  collections  were  united.  The  instruc- 
tion in  commercial  products  was  greatly  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  practical 
exercises.  These  exercises  are  attended  by  pupils  of  all  three  classes  and  of  the 
graduate  course  also.  They  take  place  in  a  special  laboratory  for  the  testing  of 
commercial  products,  which  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  includ- 
ing microscopes,  saccharometers,  etc. 

The  combined  collections  for  natural  history  and  commercial  products  are  divided 
into  three  groups :  The  collections  for  instruction  in  natural  history  and  commercial 
products;  second^  the  collection  for  practical  work  in  the  commercial-product 
laboratory  (reports  are  made  each  year  from  these  practical  exercises),  and,  third, 
the  museum  oi  products. 

This  museum  was  begun  at  the  initiative  of  the  present  director  in  the  year  1885. 
It  is  located  in  the  large  hall,  second  story  front,  and  in  the  room  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  The  museum  has  a  double  purpose :  To  aid  instruction  in  commercial 
products  in  the  academy  and  to  promote  a  fi^cnoral  knowledge  of  such  products  in 
the  public  at  lar^o.  The  collection  is  therefcre  open  not  only  to  pupils,  but  also  to 
the  general  public.  The  specialty  of  this  museum  is  the  coUectiou  of  adulterations 
of  products,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  considerable  influence  may  be  exercised 
from  this  laboratory  upon  the  trade  in  adulterated  products.  The  museum  of  prod- 
ucts embraces  about  4,000  numbers  and  30  groups.  For  the  completion  of  the  same 
the  administrative  council  has  given  1,000  florins  a  year  for  the  past  three  years. 

It  is  also  to  bo  noted  that  in  the  programme  of  instruction  m  the  knowledge  of 
commercial  products  belongs  a  system  of  visits  to  collections  and  factories,  which 
the  pupils  make  under  the  guidance  of  instructors.  All  the  pupils  of  the  academy 
take  part  in  those  excursions  which  occur  in  Vienna,  but  in  the  long  trip  which  is 
made  each  year  at  Easter  time,  and  which  extended  in  1887  to  Strasburg,  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  only  can  be  included. 

Geographical  cabinet, — This  cabinet  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  this  sx>ecial 
department.  It  includes  170  wall  maps  and  a  large  collection  of  cants  and  representa- 
tions of  geographical  and  ethnographical  objects. 

Collection  to  illustrate  the  history  of  art. — This  collection  has  just  been  be^n;  its 
function  is  to  supplement  instruction  in  history  and  the  history  of  literature,  m  order 
to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  the  rather  meager  number  of  hours  assigned  to 
these  subjects  in  the  programme 

Library. — The  collection  of  books  at  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  embraced, 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1886-87, 5,298  volumes.  It  is  divided  into  two  divisions, 
the  professional  library  for  the  x>upil8  and  the  general  library.  The  latter  includes 
important  collections  used  as  reference  libraries  in  the  individual  departments  of 
instruction.  The  professional  library  for  pupils  was  established  in  order  to  give 
them  the  necessary  aids  for  further  study  and  for  the  essays  which  they  must  pre- 
pare. All  works  of  merely  an  amusing  or  entertaining  character  are  excluded  from 
this  collection. 

The  traveling  scholarship  fund,— The  intermediate  school  has  completed  its  function 
at  the  time  when  it  gives  the  graduate  his  final  certificate.  But  the  professional 
school  can  not  avoid  extending  its  work  beyond  this  period  and  serving  as  an  organ 
of  communication  between  the  young  men  who  have  complet-ed  its  curriculum  and 
those  people  who  desire  young  men  with  such  training.  In  this  respect  the  Vienna 
Commercial  Academy  has  from  the  beginning  done  everything.it  could,  and  it  has 
been  in  the  happy  sitaation  of  being  able  to  secure  for  its  ^aduates  good  positions 
not  only  at  homo  but  also  abroad.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  ereat  importance  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  our  country.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  com- 
plaints have  been  made  continually  that  the  monarchy  hns  had  very  few  national 
commercial  houses  in  foreign  countries,  and  yet  these  are  the  chief  means  of  enlarg- 
ing the  economic  territory  of  the  State.  To  obtain  these,  however,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  enter  business  in  foreign  ports  and  thus 
learn  to  know  foreign  countries  thoroughly.  Now,  there  are  probably  many  young 
men  who  possess  the  necessary  training,  but  oftentimes  they  are  not  in  the  place 
w  here  they  arc  most  necessary,  and  still  oftener  are  not  in  a  social  position  to  learn 
commercial  centers  in  every  detail  and  to  exercise  an  active  influence  in  favor  of  the 
national  trade. 

In  order  to  assist  young  merchants  who  have  had  a  certain  practical  experience  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  foreign  centers  of  trade,  the  present  director  of  the  academy 
proposed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  association  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy, 
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held  on  December  8,  1885,  the  establishment  of  a  special  traveling  scholarship  fund. 
This  proposition  was  received  with  warm  approval.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  gave 
the  first  subscription  of  5^000  florins  to  this  fund.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstem  and  a  number  of  prominent  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers and  various  commercial  institutes.  The  director  succeeded  in  raising  for  this 
purpose  the  sum  of  60,000  florins.  The  list  of  the  various  subscribers  and  the  regu- 
lations for  the  scholarships  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
administrative  council,  made  December  12,  1886.  In  April,  1887,  the  administrative 
conncil  decided  to  assign  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  1,500  florins  each,  one  to 
Salonichi  and  one  for  Barcelona.  In  September,  1887,  both  were  assigned.  The  con- 
ditions of  these  scholarships  are  completion  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  with 
distinction  aud  at  least  three  years'  successful  practical  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  remains  now,  in  order  to  complete  this  account,  to  give  some  of  the  more  importau  t 
data  relating  to  the  school.  The  total  attendance  at  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy, 
since  its  establishment  in  1858  to  the  year  1888,  inclusive,  was  16,906  students.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  how  many  students  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  obtained 
the  certificate  of  graduation.  It  appears  that  in  the  first  period,  1858  to  1872,  there 
were  1,714  graduates ;  second  period,  1873  to  1877,  there  were  1,262  graduates ;  third 
period,  1878  to  1888,  there  were  2,168  graduates,  making  a  total  of  5,144  in  the  thirty 
years  of  the  life  of  the  academy.  The  success  of  the  instruction  has  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  report  of  the 
management  to  the  ministry  of  education,  rendered  each  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  third  period,  has  been  uniformly  accepted  as  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  graduates  of  the  academy  have  always  found  employment  very  quickly,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  Former  students  of  the  aoademy  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger 
centers  of  trade  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as 
in  the  leading  States  of  North  and  South  America.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
forty  foundations  or  scholarships  established  by  the  founders  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  noted  above.  There  is  one  Imperial  scholarship  of  a  yearly  value  of  300 
florins,  and  two  scholarships  named  after  Czedik  of  126  florins  each.  The  assistance 
fund,  dstablished  for  worthy  poor  studeuts,  amounted  on  June  15,  1887,  to  7,061.73 
florins,  and  aid  was  granted  in  the  school  year  1887,  in  cash,  to  the  extent  of  683.11 
florins ;  in  paper,  |)encils,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  246  florins ;  in  text-books,  to  the  extent 
of  290.63  florins ;  in  traveling  expenses;  to  the  extent  of  370  florins.  The  students 
contributed  to  this  fund  920.25  florins.  The  president  of  the  society  for  assisting 
poor  students,  which  has  charge  of  the  fund,  is  the  director  of  the  academy  ex  officio. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  two  professors,  chosen  by  the  instructing  body, 
and  a  general  committee  of  two  from  each  division,  chosen  by  the  students. 

The  association  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  had  received,  from  its  founda- 
tion up  to  1887,  from  its  members,  contributions  to  the  amount  of  530,642.22  florins; 
of  this  amount  the  State  granted  40,950  florins,  the  city  of  Vienna  31,500  florins. 
The  State  made  its  appropriation  in  the  form  of  establishing,  through  the  ministry 
of  religion  and  instruction  and  the  ministry  of  finance,  one  scnolarship  (3,150  florins) 
a  year  for  a  series  of  years.  In  consequence,  the  ministry  for  religion  and  instruction 
controls  at  present  seven  scholarships  and  the  ministry  of  finance  six. 

Of  this  amount,  452,110.15  florius  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the 
erection  of  the  building  of  the  academy,  and  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  early  years, 
including  also  27,000  florins  assigned  to  the  pension  fund  established  in  1873.  The 
rest  of  the  sum  constitutes  the  academv  fund,  which,  according  to  the  balance  of 
August  31, 1886,  amounted  to  169,693.80  florins.' 

The  current  expenses  of  the  academy  since  its  establishment  amount  to  nearly 
2,000,000  florius  and  was  covered  entirely  by  the  tuition  of  pupils.  The  income  of 
the  institution  from  tuition  and  incidental  fees  from  1878  to  1887  amounted  to  nearly 
900,000  florins. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  has,  however,  uni- 
formly observed  the  principle  that  the  worthy  pupil,  though  poor,  should  be  enabled 
to  attend  this  school.  It  grants,  therefore,  every  school  >  ear  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pupils  either  entire  or  partial  remission  of  tuition.  These  remissions  repre- 
sented down  to  August  31,  1887,  the  considerable  sum  of  280,485  florins. 

The  preliminary  budget  for  the  year  1886  showed  the  following  estimate: 

Florins. 

Salaries 58,9a5 

Administration 6,000 

General  expenses 13,200 

Pension 4, 145 

Incidentals 3,950 

Total 87,280 

•  The  30th  of  September,  1877,  at  the  bcffinning  of  the  third  period,  there  was  stiH^jnortg^d^ upon 
the  academy  builoinjc  of  15,000  tlorins,  and  no  ca«h  fund.  Digitized  by  VjOOv  CL 
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Tlio  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  possesses,  since  1873,  its  own  pension  fund,  wliicli 
is  managed  by  a  separate  committee.  To  this  fund  the  regularly  appointed  profes- 
sors contribute  the  same  rates  as  in  the  case  of  public  educational  institutions,  as  the 
provisions  adopted  by  the  State  for  similar  pensions  have  been  accepted  as  the  rule 
for  this  fund.  Besides  this,  the  general  assembly  grants  yearly  a  very  considerable 
sum  to  this  fund  from  iti§  surplus  income.  On  August  31,  1886,  this  fund  amountetl 
to  144,314.46  florins,  aud  the  pensions  payable  amounted  to  4,074.96  llorine.  In  the 
general  assembly  of  December  12,  1886,  5,000  florins  were  granted  to  this  fund. 

The  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  is  located  in  its  own  building,  which  was  form- 
ally opened  on  the  12th  of  October,  1862.  It  embraces  au  area  of  1,953  square  meters. 
Its  principal  front  is  60  meters  long;  its  two  side  fronts  31  meters  each.  The  build- 
ing is  two  stories  high.  It  cost,  as  noted  above,  452,110.15  florins.  As  divided  at 
present,  it  embraces  15  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  commercial  products,  the  lab- 
oratories for  chemistry  and  commercial  products,  the  physical,  geographical,  ami 
natural  history  halls,  2  libraries,  2  faculty  rooms,  the  oflico  of  the  management  and 
various  small  offices,  and  the  residence  of  the  director  and  3  servants,  aud  has  accom- 
modation for  800  students.  The  arrangements  for  heat  are  so  fixed  that  the  vesti- 
bules, the  great  stairway,  and  the  lar^e  corridors  are  warmed  throughout.  Water 
is  also  furnished  throughout  the  building.  The  heating  costs  per  year  from  1,400  to 
1,500  florins;  gas  from  1,600  to  1,700  florins. 

We  might  finally  mention  that  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  has  the  largest 
attendance  of  similar  commercial  schools  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  and  that 
of  late  years  the  management  has  been  repeatedly  requested  to  give  detailed  infor- 
mation \o  foreign  governments  as  to  the  arrangements  and  organization  of  this 
school.  The  school  also  received  the  highest  distinction  at  the  Vienna  World's  Fair 
in  the  year  1873. 

LATER  STATISTICS. 

Certain  ^aeU  relating  to  the  attendance  at  the  various  courses  will  undoubtedly 
bo  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  one-year  course  for  graduates  of  the  gymnasia  and  real  schools  had  an  enroll- 
ment in  1889  of  115  i)upils;  in  1890,  of  105  pupils;  and  in  1891,  of  115  pupils. 

Of  these  there  were: 


Year. 


Catholics.     Protestants.   Greeks.     Jews.     Tot.il. 


1839 

47' 
44  1 
39' 

1 

12 
10 
13  ! 

C 
2 

50 

40  1 
50 

115 

1 890    

105 

1891 

U5 

AGE  OF  STUDENTS. 


Age. 


1S89.,  1890.    1891. 


16 ; 

17 

18 ,      10  I      12 

19 '      17         19 

20 1      34  I      27 


Age. 


1SS9.,  1830.    1891. 


1      21 1  24 

10  I,  22 1  10 

30  '    23 8 

15  ;    24 4 

17      25andover 8 


11 

13 

13  ! 

10 

0  ' 

3 

4    . 

13 

7 

Students  came  from  all  tlie  leading  provinces  of  Austria  and  11  of  them  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  1889,  73  of  the  students  were  Germans,  22  were  Poles,  11  were  Hungarians,  and 
the  others  of  various  tether  nationalities. 

The  other  two  years  do  not  show  any  considerable  variation  from  this  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  large  majority  of  the  students  were  in  these  years  over 
18  years  of  age,  and  in  the  first  two  years  over  half  were  over  20. 

Tliree-ycar  course  in  the  academy . 
NUMBER  IN  CLASSES. 


Tear. 

First  class. 

Second  class 

Third  class,  i  Total. 

1889 

275 
2U 
230 

210 
225 
220 

176  1         C6l 

1800 .* '..'.'.. 

182            G71 

1891 

188  '          63S 

1 
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In  1889  there  were  C61  pupils  on  tlio  rolls  at  tlie  end  of  the  year;  in  1890  there  were 
671 ;  and  in  1891  there  vere  G38. 
Of  these  there  Avere : 


Year. 

',  Catholics.     Protestauls. 

Gre» 

ks. 

Jcnvs. 

Fnolas3i«l. 

18S3  .... 
1890 

310                      30 

'                  305  1                    33 

i                  283  ,                   43 

1                     ; 



10 
17 
11 

nil 

315 
301 

1 

1 

1891.... 

1 

AGE  OF  STUDENTS. 

'  1S3X 

Ago. 

1880.    1890. 1  IfeDl                             Age. 

1            1 

1830.     1331. 

14. 

24  1      20 
116       112 

11      19 

78      20 

187      21 

171      22 

130 

.::;: 

47 

.'       15 

3 

1 

5  '  t         45 

15 

5           14 

16 

161 
178 
116 

183 
178 
120 

3             2 

17 

13 

During  these  three  years  only  1  student  succeeded  in  reaching  the  third  year 
of  the  course  at  an  age  less  than  16;  and  only  1  student  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  second  year's  course  at  an  age  less  than  15.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  students 
in  the  academy  in  1889  were  under  16  years  of  age;  about  the  same  ratio  held  for 
1890,  and  in  1891  less  than  one-seventh  were  under  16.  The  average  ago  of  the  pupils 
appears  then  to  he  from  16  to  19. 

The  association  for  aiding  indigent  and  worthy  students  seems  to  do  very  real 
service. 

In  1889  it  granted  922  florins  in  cash  to  various  students;  270  florins  in  supplies; 
218  florins  in  books;  500  florins  in  traveling  expenses. 

The  association  granted  in  1890  to  various  students  898  florins  in  cash ;  302  florins 
in  supplies;  117  florins  in  books;  400  florins  iu  traveling  expenses. 

The  association  granted  iu  1891  to  various  students  1,(M1  florins  iu  cash;  270  florins 
in  supplies;  119  florins  in  books;  502  florins  in  traveling  esi)enses. 


Faculty. 


Subjects. 


Dirtctor.  1 

Dr.  Kadolf  SoBndorfer I  Political  arithmetic  aud  iutomntional  trndo. 


Profetsort. 

Heinrich  Binn , 

Eduard  Biltner 

Dr.  Mar  Borowsky 

Dr.  Theodor  Cicafek 

Karl  Engelhard 

Dr.  Otto  Fronckel 

Eduard  Hooansek 

Johann  Hann 

Dr.  Xorl  Hassock 

Paul  Hertzog 

Charles  Hurt 

Rudolf  Kathrein 

Anton  Kleibel 

Dr.  Richard  Mayr 

Dr.jur  Robert  Meyer 

D.  KarlRausch 

CamilloSandr6 

Rudolf  Schiller 

Adrian  Schuster 

Kicolaos  Teclu 

Dr.  Theodor  Theamann  . . 

Dr.  Philipp  Zamboni 

Dr.KarlZehden 


Mercantile  arithmetic,  intornutional  trade,  and  office  work. 

Commercial  arithmetic,  international  trade,  and  ottico  work. 

Physics. 

German,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics. 

Stenogra|)hy. 

Commerciaflftw. 

Studj'  of  products,  natural  history. 

Mathematics,  political  arithmetic. 

Natural  history. 

French. 

English. 

Mercantile  arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping  and  correspondence. 

German  and  historj-. 

Political  economy. 

German  and  history. 

French. 

Mercantile  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping  and  correspondence. 

Chemi.stry. 

Commercial  law. 

Italian. 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics. 


Instrtietort. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fr.  Hanausek. 

Karl  Hessler 

Franz  Holzer 


Study  of  products. 
Insurance. 
Insurance  tariff. 
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Faculty. 


Subjects. 


Atnittants. 

Leopold  Baffoard 

Dr.  Julius  Dostal 

Floreuce  Henry  Hedley 

Dr.  Goorg  KarschuUn 

Julius  ^InitKky 

Karl  M  iiller 

Dr.  Juliua  Kitt«r  Koschmaun  von  H6r- 
burg. 

SubcusxttarUi. 

Hoinricli  Eieenkolb 

Karl  Kunczitzky 


French. 

German. 

English. 

Gi^rman  and  commercial  geography. 

Penmanship. 

Mathomatics. 

Political  eoonomy. 


Commercial  subjects. 
Stenography. 


Making  a  total  of  1  director,  23  professors,  3  instructors,  7  assistants,  and  2  sabas- 
sistants;  total,  36. 

2.— OOMMEBOIAL  ACADEMY  OF  PRAGUE. 

The  faundaiian  of  the  instUution,^ — It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  very  class  which 
occupies  to-day  by  ita  activity  and  wealth  the  most  prominent  place  in  our  society  has 
been  neglected  almost  altogether.by  the  governments  of  the  various  States  in  regard 
to  the  professional  training  of  its  members.  There  are  gymnasia  for  the  training  of 
the  future  scholar  and  public  official,  and  real  schools  and  polytechnic  institutions 
for  the  technologist.  The  forester,  the  miner,  the  soldier,  tne  sailor,  all  have  their 
own  technical  schools,  but  the  fature  merchant  has  had  to  oontent  himself  with  the 
gymnasium  or  the  real  school.  Was  the  reason  for  this  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  merchant  needs  no  special  preliminary  training  for  his  calling  ?  That  the  special 
branches  of  knowledge  ap])ropriate  to  his  vocation  are  really  only  facilities  which 
the  school  is  not  able  to  give  nim;  things  of  subordinate  importance  which  he  can 
easily  acquire  for  himself  by  private  activity  and  practical  work!  It  would  almost 
seem  so;  aud  it  may  be  that  tnis  view  was  not  unjustifiable  in  earlier  times,  but  the 
present  makes  new  demands  upon  the  merchant  if  he  wishes  to  rlso  above  the  lim- 
ited sphere  of  the  small  shopkeeper.  He  needs  a  greater  amount  of  training  and 
knowledge  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  to  oceupy  that  place  in  social 
aud  economic  life  to  which  he  is  entitled.     But  where  shall  he  obtain  this  training t 

There  is  no  doubt  that  existing  educational  institutions  are  not  adequate  to  supply 
this  waut.  The  solid  training  of  the  gymnasium  has  its  great  advantages,  and  many 
a  merchant  of  to-day  selects  his  assistants  rather  from  the  ranks  of  the  graduates  of 
the  gymnasium  than  from  those  of  the  real  schools.  But  the  gymnasium  can  not,  of 
course,  insert  the  purely  commercial  branches  of  instruction  into  its  curriculum,  and 
conseciuently  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
commercial  career.  The  real  scliooLs  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  nearer,  but  these 
schools  furnished  a  training  more  suitable  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  technologist 
than  for  the  merchant,  and  until  very  lately,  especially  in  Austria,  they  excluded  from 
these  schools  the  imi)ortant  element  of  modern  languages.  The  purely  commercial 
branches  also  are  cither  very  inadequately  or  are  not  at  all  represented  in  their  cur- 
riculum. The  attempt  has  been  made  here  and  there  to  unite  special  commercial 
courses  with  the  real  schools.  But  this  is  only  piecework,  aud  can  be  iustitied  only 
where  it  is  impossible  to  establish  independent  commercial  schools.  For  the  place 
of  the  professional  school  can  not  be  oven  approximately  supplied  in  this  way. 

At  the  time  when  the  thought  of  the  establishment  of  the  commercial  school 
a])peared  for  the  first  time  in  Prague  the  various  public  educational  institutions 
were  far  less  perfect  than  to-day.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  had  been 
recognized  first  in  Germany,  and  it  was  the  Leipzig  Merchant  Guild  which  took  the 
first  step  toward  the  remedy.  It  established  in  the  year  1831  a  commercial  institute, 
whose  organization  by  Schiebe  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  certain  sense  the  model 
for  the  similar  establishments  organized  later  throughout  central  Germany. 

About  the  same  time  the  need  for  a  special  commercial  school  was  felt  in  Prague. 
Mr.  Johann  Bachheibl,  a  member  of  the  commercial  council  from  1831  to  1840,  was 
the  first  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  to  urge  upon  his  colleagues  the  desirability  of 
such  an  establishment.  But  many  hiu<lrances,  especially  the  unfavorable  conditions 
of  the  time,  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  the  idea.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1840  that  the  iirst  real  step  toward  such  an  institution  was  taken. 


'  Cp.  Die  Prager  Handelsakadomie  von  ihrer  Oriindung  bis  asur  Gegenwart  (1856-1873),  Godenksohrift 
aua  Aulaas  der  Wiener  Weltausstellung.    Page  4  and  following. 
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The  president  of  the  commercial  council  iu  that  year,  Mr.  Josef  Halla,  and  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Edward  Pleschner,  took  up  the  idea  with  energy, 
for  the  need  of  such  an  institution  was  more  and  more  keenly  folt  every  day.  The 
commercial  council  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  means, 
and  iu  March,  1849,  the  committee  published  the  following  address  to  the  merchants 
of  Bohemia : 

'*  The  establishment  of  a  commercial  school  in  the  capital  city  of  Bohemia,  a  land 
where  such  a  many-sided  industry  and  trade  flourish,  has  been  a  long-felt  want. 
But  it  was  not  possible,  under  previous  conditions,  to  establish  this  institute  so 
necessary  and  advantageous  for  our  youth.  It  remains  further  our  honorable  task 
by  uniting  all  the  necessary  intelligent  and  pecuniary  means  to  establish  and 
develop  a  commercial  institute.  It  appears  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  advantage 
of  such  an  institution.  Everyone  of  us  reognizes  how  necessary  to  our  prosperity 
is  the  regular  and  systematic  training  of  our  youth.  Wo  have  been  obliged  up  to 
the  present  to  seek  such  a  training  for  our  sons  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  cost  of 
much  money  and  great  anxiety.  In  the  future  wo  should  find  this  at  home.  We  all 
recognize,  moreover,  how  greatly  such  a  theoretical  course  would  aid  our  young 
people  when  they  go  into  practical  life,  and  how  much  more  useful  they  are  to  us 
when  they  have  enjoyed  the  training  of  such  an  institution.  The  commercial 
council,  inspired  with  this  conviction,  nas,  therefore,  resolved  to  establish  such  an 
institution.  It  proposes  to  cover  the  expenses  in  part  by  the  use  of  it^s  own  capital, 
and  in  part  by  the  contributions  of  founding  and  contributing  members.  We  send, 
therefore,  an  earnest  invitation  to  all  members  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  or  Bohemia  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this  useful  institution,  and  by 
cooperative  effort  to  leave  this  honorable  memorial  to  our  posterity.  The  com- 
mercial council  has  appointed  a  committee,  which  is  not  only  to  take  charge  of  the 
now  school,  but  to  work  out  a  curriculum  upon  the  plan  of  the  best  existing  com- 
mercial schools.  The  council  has  resolved  further  to  make  provision  so  that  the 
apprentices  in  our  shops,  who  are  not  able  to  enter  the  school  regularly,  may  obtain 
instruction  in  the  practical  knowledge  relating  to  commerce  from  the  teachers  in 
this  institute.  In  this  arrangement  we  rely  upon  the  humanity  of  our  colleagues 
to  assist  us  by  sending  regularly  their  apprentices,  and  prove  in  this  way  that  they, 
as  well  as  we,  desire  the  training  of  useful  and  skillful  clerks,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  value  of  this  sort  of  instruction  may  be  fully  recognized." 

In  answer  to  this  invitation  12,000  florins  were  subscribed  within  a  short  time. 
As  this  sum,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  commercial 
institute,  the  council  resolved  to  organize  a  Sunday  school  for  commercial  branches. 
Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  carry  this  resolution  into  efi*ect.  The  school  was 
opened  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor.  Rooms  were 
obtained  for  it  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

This  Sunday  school,  however,  was  intended  only  as  a  transition  institute  to  the 
higher  commercial  school  which  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the  efforts  of  the  council. 
The  year  1851  brought  a  decisive  turn  iu  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution.  In  that  year  a  man  was  chosen  as  presiding  officer  of  the  commercial 
council  who  possessed  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which  were  necessary  to  secure 
the  realization  of  the  plan  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  Edward  Pleschner,  the  new  president,  devoted  his  attention  in  the  first  place 
to  increasing  the  endowment  fund,  and  to  overcoming  the  prejudices  and  objections 
against  the  project,  which  showed  themselves  here  and  there.  His  efforts  were  soon 
crowned  with  success.  The  fund  was  increased  by  June,  1853,  to  34,398  florins;  by 
the  year  1855  the  fund  had  reached  44,211  florins.  The  necessary  financial  means  had 
thus  been  provided. 

There  were  many  diflerent  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proiect  should  be 
carried  out.  Some  favored  the  acquisition  of  a  separate  school  building  and  the 
union  of  the  Sunday  school  with  the  proposed  academy.  Others  proposed  that  the 
Sunday  school  for  commercial  branches  should  be  expanded  so  that  instruction  should 
bo  given  on  one  week  day,  and  that  this  should  be  gradually  extended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  subjects  of  instruction.  A  third  party,  under  the  lead  of  the  president, 
wished  to  establish  an  independent  higher  commercial  school,  and  this  view  was 
finally  adopted.  On  the  18th  of  October  a  final  decision  was  made,  and  the  commer- 
cial council  unanimously  voted  for  the  establishment  of  the  independent  commercial 
institute. 

The  next  effort  of  the  council  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  building,  which 
was  purchased  shortly  after  for  the  sum  of  58,542  florins.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
1855,  the  council  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  halls  of  the  school. 

On  the  3d  of  October  preceding  the  council  had  presented  a  petition  to  Count 
Leo  Luhn,  minister  of  religion  and  education,  in  which  they  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  the  commercial  classes,  on  account  of  the  important  position  which  they 
occupied  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view  among  the  other  classes  in 
society,  needed  not  only  thorough  professional  knowledge,  but  also  a  higher  general 
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traiuiug,  and  asked  tliat  tlio  minister  might  permit  the  commercial  council  to  estab- 
lish within  the  walls  of  Prague  a  new  kind  of  institute,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
yet  heeu  established  in  Austria. 
The  proposed  curriculum  included  in  the  memorial  embraced  the  following  subjects : 

1.  German  language  and  literature. 

2.  French,  English,  and  Italian. 

3.  Mathematics  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

4.  Commercial  and  maritime  law,  and  the  law  relating  to  promissory  notes. 

5.  Political  economy. 

6.  Geography,  history,  and  statistics. 

7.  Natural  history  and  physics. 

8.  Chemistry. 

9.  Drawing  and  penmanship. 

10.  Practical  bookkeeping  and  correspondence. 
These  subjects  were  selected  m  order  that  the  pupil  might  be  ready  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  academy  to  enter  practical  commercial  work. 

Until  the  permission  of  the  Government  was  obtained  the  committee  occupied 
itself  with  the  necessary  preparations.  It  issued  a  circular  letter  to  business  men 
and  manufacturers  of  Bohemia,  in  which  it  requested  the  donation  of  suitable  mate- 
rial for  the  museums  and  other  collections.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  specimens 
of  raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  every  sort,  natural  history  specimens  ami 
books  poured  in  in  such  quantities  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  Und  a  similar  wealth 
of  collections  in  any  other  German  commercial  school. 

On.  the  4th  of  March,  185G,  the  committee  received  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
opening  and  organization  of  the  school,  and  the  time  for  opening  the  school  was  set 
for  the  autumn  of  1856.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Karl  Arcnz,  of  Dusseldorf,  as 
director  of  the  institute,  it  was  opened  in  a  formal  manner  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1856.  The  following  quotations  from  the  inaugural  address  of  the  director  arc  of 
general  interest : 

*•  The  commercial  schools  are  a  product  of  this  century.  The  only  one  whose  exist- 
ence dates  back  into  the  preceding  century  is  that  of  Biisch,  the  father  of  German 
commercial  schools,  which  had  been  founded  by  him  in  Hamburg  in  1768,  under  the 
name  of  'Commercial  Academy.'  The  school  disappeared  later,  leaving  nothing 
behind  it  but  the  grateful  recollection  of  its  honorable  foundation  and  its  merito- 
rious work.  The  commercial  schools  of  to-day  nearly  all  started  about  the  same 
time,  and  are  of  the  same  general  character.  Schiebe  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
they  all  thought  they  could  prepare  for  the  active  career  of  the  merchant.  But  the 
question  as  to  how  far  these  institutions  were  and  arc  adapted  to  answer  to  the 
mighty  advance  of  our  material  interests  is  a  question  which  wo  can  not  further 
investigate  on  this  occasion.  For  it  is  our  duty  to-day  to  consider  this  new  institu- 
tion whose  opening  we  celebrate. 

**  If  wo  ask  for  the  reasons  which  have  called  it  into  existence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  them.  In  the  time  of  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  independence  of  every 
individual  and  every  class,  the  necessity  of  the  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  educational  institutions  which  serve  the  various  practical  needs  of  modern  life 
becomes  evident.  Commercial  institutions  belong  in  the  same  category  with  the 
technical  institutions  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  common  purpose  of  promoting  in 
the  first  instance  the  development  of  our  material  welfare,  but  they  are  distinguished 
from  these  by  certain  internal  qualities,  by  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
their  foundation.  In  the  case  of  the  former  it  is  the  mathematical  and  natural 
science  training  through  which  the  technical  training  is  accomplished.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  thread  which  runs  through  the  curriculum,  coor- 
dinating and  uniting  its  various  parts,  is  not  higher  mathematics,  is  not  natural 
science,  but  is  that  thorough  general  culture  which  embraces  a  complex  of  general 
social  knowledge  and  experience  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  relating  to 
the  economic  nature  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  one's  native  country.  The  necessity 
and  justification  of  the  existence  of  commercial  schools,  which  met  so  many  objec- 
tions in  every  quarter,  and  which,  indeed,  have  given  rise  to  most  serious  criticisms, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  the  higher  scientific  training  of  the  merchant. 
This  appears  more  and  more  imperative  every  day,  as  this  alone  (qualifies  him  to  work 
in  the  different  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  with  such  foresight  and  certainty  as 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  advance  of  our  social  relations. 

'^The  commercial  schools  must  answer  these  demands.  To  use  an  expression  of 
the  elder  Blanqui,  the  organizer  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  commercial  school 
in  France:  'They  must  organize  our  trade  and  commerce  by  training  and  instruc- 
tion.' 

*' I  have  already  said  that  for  a  long  time  the  most  severe  criticisms  were  made 
upon  these  commercial  schools,  and  yet  this  has  not  prevented  their  growth  and 
development.  Men  were  not  willing  to  grant  them  an  independent  standing,  and 
yet  they  gave  them  a  certain  place  in  the  polytechnic  school.    This  declaration  of 
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dependence  was  the-  first  step  toward  independence.  For  experience  lias  shown  tbat 
this  union  of  a  commercial  division  with  a  polytechnic  school  was  an  unequal  one, 
and  very  disadvantageous  for  commercial  instruction.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
natural  center  of  gravity  of  commercial  instruction  is  not  to  bo  found  in  8ucli  a 
union,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  able  to  secure,  in  such  a  combina- 
tion, equal  recognition  with  the  other  faculties  of  the  polytechnic  school.  This 
explains  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  such  commercial  courses' both  from  a  statistical 
and  scientific  standpoint.  The  union  of  technical  and  commercial  courses  leads, 
moreover,  to  what  is,  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  a  wrong  treatment  of  the 
pupils,  and  this  is  the  moral  ground  whicu  compels  us  to  urge  a  separation  of  tha 
commercial  schools  from  the  technical  institutions,  and  an  independeut  organization 
of  the  former.  The  technical  institutes  accomplish  excellent  results  in  their  own 
sphere,  but  the  very  excellence  of  this  work  means  injury  to  the  commercial  side. 

**The  merchant,  since  he  belongs  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  must  receive 
such  a  training  in  the  school  as  will  fit  him  to  maintain  his  position.  This  school 
must  be  for  him  a  technical  or  professional  training  school.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  other  technical  and  professional  schools,  and  utilizes  them  all.     It  has 

Eeculiar  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  must,  therefore,  be  independeut.  I  will  not, 
owever,  dwell  further  upon  this  point  of  the  independence  of  commercial  schools 
for  fear  of  exposing  myself  to  the  same  ridicule  as  the  learned  scholar  who  wished 
to  lecture  to  Hannibal  upon  the  art  of  war. 

'*  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  organization  of  commercial  schools.  If  we  wish 
for  success,  the  plan  of  organization  must  not  be  a  rigid  one.  It  must  not  be  for  the 
school  an  iron  frame  which  shall  hold  it  within  unchangeable  limits.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  have  regard  to  the  very  life  of  the  institution  itself,  and  must  corresiiond  to 
the  demands  of  the  ever-advancing  development  of  trade  and  industry. 

"If  wo  consider  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  which  our  scheme  has  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  the  higher  training  of  the  merchant,  its  fundamental  principle  appears 
to  be  the  greatest  possible  thoroughness,  and  continual  reference  to  its  practical  ap- 
plicability. The  theoretical  and  practical  sciences  must  aid  and  supplement  one 
another.  The  first  formulate  general  laws;  the  latter  teach  their  application  to 
given  material.  To  go  from  t<heory  downtoj^racticc,  and  to  rise  from  practice  to 
theory,  is,  and  must  be,  the  leading  princii)lo  m  the  organization  of  the  commercial 
school.  It  will  draw  everything  into  the  circle  of  its  activity  j  it  will  tend  to  fit  the 
merchant  to  occupy  the  position  with  honor  and  success  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  relations  of  modern  society.  To  limit  the  education  of  the  merchant  to  that 
quantity  of  knowledge  known  in  ordinary  life  as  mercantile  would  be  to  mistake  his 
present*position  and  his  far-reaching  circle  of  activity.  The  merchant  is,  to  use  the 
expression  which  the  municipality  of  Mons  employed  in  an  address  to  the  King  of 
Belgium  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  constitution  in  July,  1856:  *He  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  industrial  center  into  which  all  the  threads  run,  and  in  which  social 
relations  cross  each  other  and  unite;  into  which  they  lead;  from  which  they  again 
run  out  in  order  to  establish  new  combinations,  which  again  find  their  common  point 
in  this  industrial  center.' 

*'The  merchant  must  have  a  broad  view.  He  must  be  trained  to  be  at  homo  in  all 
relations,  for  his  activity  is  an  ever-changing  one;  it  knows  neither  time  nor  place; 
it  enlivens,  moves,  and  supports  the  material  interests  of  society.  Commerce  cm- 
braces  in  its  giant  arms  the  whole  world,  and  forces  it  to  put  all  its  powers  at  its 
disposal.    It  unites  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

**  The  educational  institution,  therefore,  which  is  destined  to  work  out  the  higher 
training  of  the  merchant,  must,  above  all,  take  into  the  circle  of  its  consideration 
everything  which  can  bo  made  useful  for  its  purpose,  and  this  it  can  do  if  a  reasona- 
ble i>edagogical  plan  be  followed  in  the  division  and  distribution  of  its  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  if  wo  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  various  sciences  are  not 
to  be  treated  separately  as  in  the  various  special  and  technicaiischools,  and  are  not 
to  be  taught  for  their  own  sake.  For  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  we  can  accomplish 
nothing  in  any  science,  which  the  higher  commercial  school  takes  up,  if  it  is  to  be 
taught  for  itself  alone.  In  technical  schools,  academies,  andother  higuor  professional 
institutions,  the  particular  branches  of  science  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  taught  and  utilized  are  determined  and  conditioned  by  the  purpose  in  view.  I 
need  only  mention  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  other  practical  sciences. 

''Although  it  is  true  that  the  merchant  can  never  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  the  one  activity  continually  runs  into  the  other,  yet  it  can 
not  be  our  purpose  to  make  of  the  merchant  a  technically  trained  manufacturer,  a 
scientific  technologist.  They  go  together,  it  is  true,  but  thev  are  not  identical;  the 
polytechnic  trains  the  latter,  the  higher  commercial  school  the  former,  and  we  must 
leave  to  each  institution  its  peculiar  work.  The  scheme  of  instruction  which  is  to 
train  merchants  must  bo  an  associative  one ;  it  must  know  how  to  present  in  a  clear 
light  that  which  is  relative,  in  its  relative  relations;  it  must  know  how  to  create  a 
whole  out  of  the  manifold  elements  iu  its  curriculum.    It  must  form  an  organism; 
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for  tho  life  of  the  eilucationiil  system  must  bo  orgauic.  In  it  all  the  various  means 
of  education  must  work  toward  a  unity  of  result,  and,  therefore,  tho  main  thin;^  in 
the  commercial  school  is  the  unity  of  its  curriculum.  This  attempt  to  secure  a  unity 
by  the  combination  of  many  diilcrcnt  elements  has  not  always  been  successful.  It 
is,  however,  the  fundamental  thought  of  this  institution. 

''We  have  included  in  our  curriculum  three  classes  of  educational  branches :  First, 
the  really  technical  or  professional ;  second,  those  which  may  bo  included  under  the 
head  of  applied  sciences,  and  third,  the  purely  general  or  liberal  elements.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  Urst,  for  that  is  the  narrowly  technical,  the  so-called  mercantile 
training;  but  this  will  become  a  mere  dead  routine  if  it  is  not  supported,  supple- 
mented, and  enlivened  at  every  point  b^  science.  Clearness  of  vision  and  thorough 
self-control,  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  merchant,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  science;  just  as  a  wealth  of  vision,  freshness,  vividness  are  to  be  obtained  for 
science  only  from  life  itself.  The  real  specific  activity  of  the  merchant  is  concerned 
with  office  duty,  with  the  handling  of  products,  and  with  the  direction  of  commerce 
and  trade.  The  knowledge  of  products  considered  as  the  combination  of  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  necessary  in  dealing  with  commercial  products  is  based  upon 
natural  history  and  chemistry,  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  physiology 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  has  made  modem  mineralogy  largely  a  chemical  science. 
These  two  subjects  are  necessary  as  a  means  of  recognizing  products  and  of  fudging 
of  their  genuineness  and  adulteration.  Technology  is  also  an  auxiliary  science  in 
the  knowledge  of  products,  for  this  teaches  the  merchant  something  in  regard  to  the 
various  branches  of  manufacture — spinning,  weaving,  etc.  The  knowledge  of  sim- 
ple machines  belongs  also  to  this  department.  The  limits  of  instruction  in  these 
subjects  must  be  set  by  the  extent  of  those  products  the  knowledge  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  t(/the  merchant,  and  that  instruction  in  this  field  must  relate  pri- 
marily to  domestic,  raw,  and  manufactured  products  is  a  matter  of  course. 

**  Another  side  of  the  mercantile  training  which  is  intimately  related  to  that  just 
discussed  is  the  geographi co-statistical.    Geography  and  statistics  are  the  basis  of 
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exchange  in  commodities.  The  branches  which  assist  in  directing  the  course  of  com- 
merce are  histdry  of  commerce,  which  teaches  one  the  course  of  numan  civilization, 
and  political  economy  based  on  this  branch  and  on  geography  and  statistics.  To 
the  narrowly  mercantile  training  belongs  also  skill  in  arithmetic  and  in  the  various 
practical  work  belonging  to  the  office  in  its  various  relations,  also  in  the  usages  of 
trade  and  in  commercial  legislation,  as  well  as  fluency  in  the  use  of  modern  languages 
so  far  as  they  are  commercial  lani^iAg^*  This  side  of  the  training  of  the  merchant 
mu6t  also  have  its  center  of  gravity  or  point  of  combination,  and  this  may  be  found 
in  a  model  office,  imitating  an  actual  office;  the  value  of  which,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  often  called  into  question.  It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  so  to  speak, 
the  laboratory  of  the  future  merchant,  which  at  present  is  lacking  in  most  German 
commercial  schools,  and  which  we  must  organize  here. 
''But  besides  this  specifically  technical  training,  the  institution  must  also  afford  its 

?iuplls  a  patriotic  and  moral  training ;  a  training  of  the  character,  for  the  future  posi- 
ion  of  our  puxnls  demands  more  than  an  exclusively  professional  education,  and 
nothing  is  more  suitable  to  throw  into  their  true  light  the  well-known  socialistic  and 
communistic  vagaries  than  correct  conceptions  of  religion,  patriotism,  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  and  law.  One^s  character  gains  in  firmness  by  a  consideration  of  the 
truths  of  science;  that  indifference,  which  so  often  forces  intellectual  and  material 
interests  into  the  background  and  favors  the  development  of  moral  and  political 
weakness,  must  yield  to  determination  and  moral  power.    If  we  leave  no  intellectual 

Eower  of  the  youth  undeveloped,  wo  may  hope  on  the  one  hand  that  the  pupil  during 
is  residence  in  this  institution  will  gain  besides  the  necessary  knowledge  for  his 
future  calling  that  enthusiasm  for  the  practical  work  within  it  which  will  bo  a  great 
source  of  encouragement  during  all  his  future  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
enthusiasm  will  servcns  the  basis  of  a  view  of  life  which  will  maintain  for  the  youth 
during  his  manhood  an  open  eye  and  a  ready  hand  to  aid  and  assist  the  great  material 
and  ideal  interests  of  our  society. 

**  Those,  in  brief,  are  the  principles  which  have  led  me  in  working  out  the  plan  of 
organization  of  this  institution,  which  already  counts  in  the  very  first  hour  of  its 
formal  existence  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  any  other  commercial  institute  of 
the  present  or  former  times." 

Thus  the  institution  was  opened,  and  has  continued  its  work  from  that  time  to 
this,  except  when  it  was  disturbed  for  a  short  time  during  the  summer  of  1866  during 
the  Austro-Prussian  war. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Academy  of  Prague  really  exercised  an 
epoch-making  influence  in  Austria,  and  that  all  the  other  institutions  established 
later  have  taken  its  organization  more  or  less  as  a  model,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
the  well-known  statistician.  Von  Roden,  who  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  immediately  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Director  Arenz,  in  order  to  inform  himsclOhorongJjly  as 
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to  the  institute  in  Prague.  The  Academy  for  Trade  and  Industry  at  Gratz  also  took 
the  institution  at.Prague  as  its  model  for  the  conniiercial  division  of  its  work;  the 
Commercial  School  at  Reichenherg  likewise  based  its  curriculum  upon  that  of  the 
institute  at  Pra*:fue.  The  Prague  Academy  has  also  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  development*  of  similar  schools  in  other  countries. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  director  at  this  school  considers  it  a  very  unwise 
thing  for  boys  to  go  from  elementary  schools  first  into  business,  and  then  to  return 
to  the  commercial  school  at  a  later  period  for  further  education.  He  says  that  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  rests  upon  a  false  educational  notion.  About 
2^  per  cent  of  the  Btudents  of  the  Prague  Academy,  up  to  1872,  had  followed  this 
plan,  and  the  experience  of  the  school  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  shows  that 
it  is  very  unwise  for  young  people  to  go  into  a  business  house  before  they  take  the 
course  of  the  school,  and  that  the  other  plan  of  taking  the  course  first  and  then 
^oing  into  a  business  house  is  the  proper  one.  In  the  latter  case  the  advanced 
instruction  of  the  academy  joins  directly  on  to  the  general  course  of  instruction 
which  the  pupil  has  had  in  the  elementary  school.  The  youth  is,  moreover,  more 
willing  to  adapt  himself  to  the  necessary  school  discipline;  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
take  up  certain  subjects,  and  he  adapts  himself  more  readily  to  steady  work  in  the 
soientific  and  practical  branches  than  when  he  is  older. 

The  supposed  advantages  of  the  other  plan  are  generally  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  disadvantage  that  many  important  details  of  previous  instruction  slip  out 
of  the  memory  during  the  time  spent  in  the  business  house,  by  which  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  the  youth  to  take  up  his  course  of  study  again.  The  certificate  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  is  not  able  to  give  the  youth  that  tendency  toward 
study  which  he  loses  in  practical  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  who 
enters  a  business  house  after  completing  this  course  takes  with  him  a  riper  miud,  on 
account  of  which  he  can  learn  the  details  of  the  business  much  more  easily  than  he 
otherwise  could. 

The  director  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  pa))il8  who  attend  the  academy  ought 
not  to  be  otherwise  occupied,  for  this  institution,  like  every  other  school,  demands 
an  absolutely  undivided  application,  without  which  no  systematic,  coherent,  and 
thoroughly  rounded  education  can  be  obtained,  If  the  ]>npil  wishes  for  the  best 
results  from  his  instruction,  he  must,  so  long  as  he  attends  the  academy,  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  work,  and  those  youths  who  have  attempted  to  unite  practical 
work  with  instruction  in  the  school  have  soon  experienced  the  disadvantage  of  this 
combination,  and  have  given  up  either  one  or  the  other. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FROM  185C  TO  1872. 

The  attendance  at  the  academy  at  Prague  was  so  large  in  the  school  year  1857-58 
that  the  instruction  had  to  be  given  iu  parallel  divisions  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-four 
pupils.  The  second  year  of  the  course  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1857  and 
the  third  year  of  the  course  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  The  higher  commercial  school 
consisted,  therefore,  of  a  regular  course  of  three  years  and  of  a  preparatory  class. 
The  latter  was  abolished  in  1864,  as  the  number  of  students  steadily  decreased,  and 
the  necessary  preparation  could  be  obtained  in  other  schools  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  gymnasia  and  real  schools.  As  the  term  academy  was  used  for  the 
commercial  schools  founded  in  Budapest  in  1857,  in  Vienna  in  1858,  and  in  Gratz 
in  1861,  the  commercial  council  was  led  to  claim  the  right  to  the  same  title  for  its 
institution,  which  was  granted  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Government  on  the  l-lth  of 
March,  1866,  in  consideration  of  the  comprehensive  curriculum  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial Institute  in  Prague,  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  same  in  pecuniary 
matters,  and  in  consideration  of  its  excellent  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1859-60  the  popular  evening  lectures  were  established,  intended 
for  the  general  public,  on  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  law,  French,  tariff  legislation,  money,  and  banking.  In  the  year  1860-61 
a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  under  the  title  of  exercises  in 
speaking,  which  will  be  noted  again  later.  In  1862  the  relations  of  the  professors 
were  reflated  by  a  set  of  ordinances  adopted  by  the  council  relating  to  their  rights 
and  duties.  In  1863  the  council  ordered  that  from  that  time  on  the  pupils  of  the 
Commercial  Academy,  in  cases  of  illness,  should  be  treated  gratis  in  tne  new  Mer- 
chant Guild  Hospital. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1870,  the  president  of  the  commercial  council,  in  the 
presence  of  a  delegation  of  that  body,  presented  Director  Arenz  a  written  address  in 
which  the  council  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  director  of  the  academy  for  his  services 
to  the  Institution.    The  following  quotation  seems  worth  noting : 

"On  the  4th  of  October,  1856,  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Prague  held  a  celebration, 
the  memory  of  which  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  peruiitted  to 
share  in  it.  We  opened  at  that  time  an  institute  whose  mission  was  to  train  and 
educate  in  the  commercial  scieuces  the  rising  generation  of  merchants,  and  iu  this 
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way  to  contribiito  to  tlio  prosperity  of  our  national  trade.  If  wc  consider  the  rcsnlts 
acliievcd  by  this  institute  in  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  o(  its  existence,  wo 
must  acknowledge  that  they  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

"Tho  Commercial  Academy  of  Prague  holds  to-day  an  honored  position  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  our  beloved  country,  and  has  had  an  attendance,  since 
the  first  year  of  its  organization,  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  and 
forming  tho  most  trustworthy  measure  of  its  services.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
who  have  completed  the  three-year  course  of  tho  institute  have  gone  out  into  prac- 
tical life,  and  are  at  work  to-day  in  the  various  commercial  and  industrial  houses  at 
home  and  abroad,  utilizing  there  the  knowledge  which  they  acquired  in  the  Com- 
mercial Academy  at  Prague. 

**  That  this  institute  has  been  able  to  develop  such  a  blessing-bringing  activity  is 
due,  Mr.  Director,  in  a  largo  part  to  you,  who  conceived  the  plan  according  to  which 
the  instruction  in  this  institute  should  be  organized.  You  have  been  since  its 
beginning  the  director  of  its  work,  and  have  accomplished  in  this  capacity  a  work 
with  your  colleagues  of  the  results  of  which  the  Commercial  Academy  may  well 
be  proud." 

Tho  purpose  of  the  Prague  Academy  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  direct  the 
activity  of  its  pupils  immediately  toward  the  true  and  at  the  same  time  all-round 
and  strictly  professional  training  of  the  future  merchant  by  subordinating  every- 
thing to  this  end  and  by  bringing  the  various  branches  of  learning  into  such  an 
internal  connection  that  they  supplement  and  explain  one  another.  Its  course  of 
study,  as  described  above,  embracer*  three  classes,  each  with  a  one-year  curriculum. 
On  account  of  tho  large  niuuber  of  pupils  each  of  these  classes  is  divided  into  two 
sections  or  parallel  divifiious  with  the  same  instruction. 

Tho  method  of  instruction  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  catechetical,  which 
keeps  the  teacher  and  tho  pupil  in  unbroken  relation  to  one  another  and  enables 
the  latter  to  have  at  every  moment  a  correct  jud^ent  as  to  the  work  of  the  pupil, 
and  thus  to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  instruction  upon  the  re.il  work  of  teaching 
and  not  upon  the  mere  prex)aration  for  the  final  examination.  Instruction  in  the 
model  office  is  also  free  from  nonessentials.  Its  main  purpose  is  directed  toward 
accomplishing  a  clear  insight  and  understanding  of  details  both  in  themselves  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and  in  this  way  to  develop  the  pupil  into  a  thinking 
merchant,  combining  for  this  purpose  theoretical  accountmg  with  the  other  auxiliary 
work  which  belongs  to  it  and  with  correspondence, 

A  not  unimportant  element  in  the  instruction  is  fonued  by  the  exercises  in  speak- 
ing mentioned  above.  After  a  brief  introduction  relating  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  and  the  history  of  eloquence,  the  pupils  of  the  last  year's  class  are 
required  in  turn  to  make  speeches  in  the  first  place  upon  subjects  which  are  assigned 
to  tliem.  The  essays  are  carefully  examined  beforehand  by  the  respective  professors 
in  order  that  nothing  unsuitable  shall  be  i)resented.  The  sneaker  then  delivers  his 
essay  without  reference  to  his  manuscript.  After  this  speech  a  debate  is  opened,  in 
which  any  other  pupil  may  take  part  after  those  regularly  assigned  for  the  work 
have  delivered  their  speeches.  The  debates  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
fessor, who,  at  the  close,  gives  a  general  criticism  of  the  work. 

The  instructing  body  of  the  academy  consists  of  a  director,  professors,  and  tho 
assistant  teachers.  The  professors  are  appointed  permanently  after  a  probation  of 
three  years. 

The  youth  who  attend  tho  Commercial  Academy  are  either  regular  or  special 
]>upil8.  Regular  i>upils  arc  those  who  expect  to  complete  all  the  required  subjects 
in  the  curriculum.  Special  students  are  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  instruction  in 
single  branches.  The  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the  lowest  class  must  be  able  to 
show  that  they  have  completed  the  lower  real  Bchool,  or  a  lower  gymnasium,  or  an 
equivalent  course.  Those  who  present  certificates  of  graduation  from  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  schools  are  admitted  without  examination.  The  pupils  who  desire 
admission  into  the  middle  or  upper  class  must  show  by  an  examination  that  they 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  of  the  first  and  second  years, 
respectively.  At  the  close  of  tho  three-year  course  the  final  examination  is  held. 
This  examination  is  both  oral  and  written ;  it  begins  early  in  the  month  of  July 
and  lasts  fourteen  days.  The  final  certificate,  signed  by  the  director  and  all  the 
professors  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  last  year,  notes  tho  work  done  in  each 
branch,  giving  tho  marks  "very  good,"  "good,"  '^satisfactory,"  *' hardly  satisfac- 
tory,'' *'bad."  A  final  mark  is  given  covering  tho  entire  examination,  and  claseiug 
the  work  either  as  "excellent,"  "well  done,"  or  "pass." 

Wlioeverdoes  not  succeed  in  obtaining  at  least  the  mark  of  "pass"  receives  no 
certificate,  but  upon  demand  he  may  receive  a  statement  that  he  has  attended  the 
work  of  tho  class  during  the  past  year.  The  students  who  i>as8  this  final  examina- 
tion with  success  are  admitted  into  the  one-year  voluntary  service  in  the  army  and 
into  tho  postal  service  and  administrative  service. 

Tho  school  endeavors  to  secure  for  its  graduates  positions  in  prominent  business 
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houses,  iudustrial  establishments,  banks,  etc.  The  mercantile  public  kuows  that 
the  academy  recommends  only  competent  persons,  and  its  candidates  lind,  therefore, 
responsible  and  in  most  cases  well-paying  positions. 

As  to  the  financial  control  of  the  academy,  this  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
commercial  council.  The  scientific  and  pedagogical  control  of  the  institute  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  director  and  the  faculty.  Each  class  ha.s  its  own  director 
or  dean,  who  has  the  si)ecial  duty  of  looking  after  the  particular  class  and  forming 
a  sort  of  intermediate  grade  between  the  other  teachers  and  the  director. 

The  yearly  tuition  is  150  florins.  Special  students  pay  at  the  rate  of  7  gulden  a 
year  for  each  course,  of  one  hour  a  week. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  academy  may  grant  entire  or  i)artial  remission 
of  tuition.  In  1873  about  25  per  cent  of  the  students  were  exempted  from  tuition, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  held  scholarships  or  that  the  administrative  council  had 
exempted  them  from  tuition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  institution  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  entirely 
dependent  on  its  own  resources,  and  has  never  been  in  a  condition  compelling  it  to 
ask  for  outside  aid,  whether  in  the  form  of  Government  giants  or  in  the  form  of 
contributions  from  private  citizens  or  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  the  endow- 
ment mentioned  above.  Not  only  has  it  been  able  to  pay  its  expenses  out  of  its 
income,  but  it  has  been  able  to  add  from  time  to  time  a  certain  surplus  to  its 
endowment. 

In  November,  1872,  a  course  in  railroading  and  postal  and  telegraph  service  was 
organized.  Students  desiring  to  enter  this  cour.'-o  were  required  to  have  passed 
through  an  upper  gymnasium,  an  upper  real  school,  a  commercial  institute,  or  some 
other  equivalent  school,  or  they  were  required  to  pass  a  corresponding  examination. 
The  candidates  for  the  telegraph  course  must  not  ]>e  over  17,  and  these  in  the  rail- 
road course  not  under  20  nor  over  30.  Persons  actually  employed  in  railroad  service 
were  adm  itted  as  special  students.  Postal  cadets,  stationed  i  n  Prague,  were  requ  ired 
to  attend  the  postal-service  course.  The  curriculum  extended  over  one  year.  The 
courses  began  on  the  third  Monday  in  October,  and  in  the  case  of  the  course  in 
telegraphy  lasted  four  months.  The  lectures  in  the  railroad  courses  and  in  the 
postal-service  courses  lasted  until  the  middle  of  April.  The  curriculum  was  organ- 
ized as  follows : 

nours  per 
Postal  service :  week. 

Theory  of  the  post-office 3 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics 2 

French  language 2 

English  language 2 

Railroad  course : 

Traffic  service •. 3 

Transportation 3 

Telegraph  and  signal  service 

Coarse  in  telegraphy : 

Theoretical  work 2 

Telegraph  service 3 

Practical  work *1 

French  language 2 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  telegraph  course,  73  in  the 
railroad  course,  and  69  in  the  postal-service  cour.-e.  The  tuition  for  the  telegraph 
course  and  for  the  railroad  course  was  12  florins  each  and  for  the  postal  service  8 
florins.  Those  who  had  passed  the  examination  in  the  telegraph  course  were  eligible 
for  appointment  in  the  telegraph  stations  throughout  Bohemia. 

According  to  an  order  of  the  ministry,  dated  January  7,  1875,  these  technical 
courses  were  to  remain  a  permanent  part  of  the  Commercial  Academy  of  Prague, 
and  a  State  grant  of  2,000  florins  was  made  for  three  years,  beginning  with  1875. 
These  courses  were,  however,  abolished  in  the  year  1877,  and  the  commercial  council 
was  compelled  to  let  them  drop,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not  carry  them  on 
with  good  financial  results. 

The  evening  courses,  spoken  of  above,  owing  to  decreasing  interest,  increasing 
cost,  and  growing  difliculties  in  the  way  of  carrying  them  out,  were  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  1860-61. 

PURPOSE  AXD  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  ijresent  purpose  of  the  academy,  as  expressed  in  the  announcements  of  the 
school,  is  to  furnish  to  those  young  men  who  have  a  proper  preliminary  education  a 
theoretical  and  practical  training  for  commerce  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term.    It 
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is  a  special  school  fur  tlu*  purpose  of  giving  a  special  traininc,  cbaracterized  by  a 
fundamental  feature  running  throughout  the  entire  course  of  its  instruction,  and 
which  ainjs  to  give  its  pupils  the  kind  of  training  which  will  prepare  them,  upon 
leaving  tlie  school,  for  tiie  various  departments  ot  business  activity.  The  vanons 
subjects  in  its  curriculum  are  united  in  a  close  organic  connection ;  they  complement 
and  explain  one  another,  and,  as  a  whole,  aim  at  raising  the  level  of  the  general 
culture  of  the  pupils  at  tno  same  time  that  they  impart  the  necessary  special  Knowl- 
edge. The  instruction  in  the  mercantile  subjects,  in  the  narrow  sense,  is  not  limited 
either  to  purely  theoretical  discussions  nor  to  the  acquisition  of  commercial  mechanical 
facilities.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  theoretical  and  x)ractical.  It  is  intended 
that  the  pupils  shall  ac^juire  the  necessary  insight  into  the  actual  conduct  of  trade 
and  commerce  at  the  same  time  that  they  acnuire  those  external  facilities  which 
belong  to  this  particular  branch  of  human  industry.  For  this  latter  purpose  the 
various  practical  exercises  in  the  model  office  are  especially  intended. 

Besides  the  scieutific  and  professional  training  of  its  pupils,  the  Commercial  Acad- 
emy lays  a  special  emphasis  upon  a  broad  training  and  the  moral  development  of  ita 
pupils,  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  desirable  maturity  and  firmness  of 
character  appropriate  to  the  social  position  of  the  merchant. 

Organization  op  the  instruction. — The  Commercial  Acatlemy  conducts  two 
distinct  courses— a  three-year  course  and  a  one-year  course.  The  latter  is  intended 
for  th3  graduates  of  the  intermediate  schools.  The  German  language  is  used  as  the 
language  of  instruction,  and  the  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  three-year  course : 

(re)'man  langna(fe  and  literature. — Exercises  in  grammar,  in  style,  and  in  speaking, 
in  order  to  train  the  student  to  a  correct  and  dueut  expression  of  nis  thought.  The 
exercises  in  speaking  are  intended  to  train  the  pupil  to  self-control  and  clearness  in 
expressing  himself  in  discussions  before  the  general  public.  The  history  of  litera- 
ture makes  the  student  acquainted  with  the  most  important  products  of  German 
literature  as  an  important  element  of  general  culture. 

The  other  important  foreign  languages. — French  and  English  are  required  subjects; 
the  participation  of  the  pupils  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Bohemian  is  optional.  The 
chief  weight  in  these  languages  is  laid  on  practical  instruction  in  speaking  and 
writing  for  the  mercantile  career:  mercantile  correspondence  in  each  of  these  lan- 
guages receives,  therefore,  special  attention;  at  the  same  time  the  students  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  most  important  literary  works  in 
these  langua<j:es. 

AVjthra, — Fundamental  conceptions;  logarithms;  equations;  calculations  of  prob- 
abilities; proportions. 

Mercantile  and  political  arithmetic. — Knowledge  of  usage;  practical  training  in  all 
the  various  kinds  of  calculation  useful  in  business  life;  arbitrage;  calculation  of 
funds  and  loans  and  life  insurance;  casting  of  produce  and  usages. 

Thcorii  of  trade. — Correspondence;  office  work;  single  and  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing with  practical  exercises  (these  last  are  provided  for  in  the  model  office);  the 
conduct  of  the  model  business  house  (the  pupils  are  divided  into  several  sections 
rej>resenting  agencies  or  offices  in  the  different  centers  of  trade  which  carry  on  com- 
merce with  one  another.  The  mercantile,  banking,  and  shipping  business  receive 
8i)ecial  attention.  Great  care  is  taken  that  each  pupil  shall  receive  training  in  each 
of  these  different  departments  without  losing  sight  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  operations  of  the  house  «ro  closed  and  balanced. 

PcnmanHhip. 

Mercantile  and  industrial  geography. Study  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State:  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  regard  to  its  physical  and  technical  development 
and  its  commercial  importance.  Industrial  and  commercial  statistics  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

History  with  continual  reference  to  commerce  and  trodc— General  history  of  the  world's 
commerce;  history  of  the  development  of  domestic  trade. 

Political  economy. — Development  of  the  fnndnmentaLnotions  for  the  correct  concep- 
tions of  economic  relations;  theory  of  production,  exchange,  income,  and  taxation. 

Commercial  and  industrial  legislation. — Study  of  the  important  provisions,  from  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  civil  law,  of  commercial  law,  and  industrial  and 
financial  legislation. 

Natural  history. — With  special  reference  to  the  relations  which  are  most  important 
to  the  knowledge  of  products. 

Physics. — The  most  important  natural  laws  and  phenomena  in  their  technical  and 
commercial  applications. 

Kiimcleihie  o/proiiuctH,  chemistry,  and  technology. — The  study  of  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  comiurrcial  products,  an«l  the  niothcKls  of  testing  the  same  as  to  their 
con^titnrjits,  <[naiitit.\.  genuinene-H,  and  adulteration  by  practical  exercises.  Dis- 
cnssion  of  the  nu)Ht  inii.ortaut  technical  and  mechanical  manufactures,  and  expla- 
uatiou  of  the  iiiachiues  used  in  such  work.     Third-year  pupils  have  th<5  opportunity, 
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by  practical  excarsious,  of  becoming  acquaiuted  with  the  agriculture,  trade,  and 
industry  of  Bohemia. 

Stenography. — With  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  ofiQce. 

Means  of  instruction. — In  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  the 
academy  possesses — 

(1)  A  library  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

(2)  A  collection  of  products  which  is  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered an  exposition  of  everything  which  is  important  for  trade  and  commerce. 

(3)  A  natural  history  museum,  in  close  connection  with  the  collection  of  products. 

(4)  A  collection  of  physical,  mechanical,  and  technological  apparatus,  so  far  as  is 
necessary,  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  school  effective. 

(5)  A  collection  of  technological  wall  maps  as  an  aid  to  instruction  in  chemistry 
aud  knowledge  of  products. 

(6)  A  chemical  laboratory  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

(7)  A  collection  of  coins. 

A  satisfactory  idea  of  the  mauuer  in  which  these  various  subjects  are  treated  will 
be  found  by  comparing  the  synopsis  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  given  in  the  Vienna 
Commercial  Academy,  which  covers  essentially  the  same  ground.' 

PHnleffea  connected  with  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  academy, — The  regular 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  entire  course  and  passed  the  final  examination  are 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  one-year  military  service  law. 

Distribution  of  hours  and  subjects. 
CURKICULUM— THREE-YEAB  COUESE. 


Hours  per  ireck. 


First 
year. 


Second'  Third 
year,   i   yrar. 


Required  subjeets  of  instruction. 


Theory  of  commerce 

Office  work  and  correapoodence 

Mercantile  correspondence  and  bookkeeping  . 

Mercantile  arithmetic 

Political  arithmetic 

Usage  and  casting  of  prodace 

Algebra 

Geography 

History 

Political  economy 

Commercial  legislation 

Natural  history 

Physics 

Chemistry  and  technology 

Knowledge  of  products  and  technology 

German 

French  language  and  correspondence 

English  language  and  correspondence 

Penmanship 


Total. 


Optional  subjects  of  ingtruction. 


Italian  language  and  correspondence 

Spanish  language  and  correspondence. . . 
Bohtuniau  Innguageaud  correspondence. 

Practical  chemistry , 

Stenography 


30 


^1 


30 


32 


Statistics, — The  report  of  the  academy  for  1891  and  1892  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation as  to  students  atteudiuc^  the  three-year  course: 

Four  hundred  and  forty  pupils  attended  the  course.  Of  these,  152  were  in  the  first 
year's  course;  161  were  in  the  second;  127  were  in  the  third.  It  will  be  ohserved 
that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  third  year  formed  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  first  year.  Of  the  431  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  177  were  Catholics;  17  were  Protestants;  240  were  Jews;  371  were  from  Bohe- 
mia, 105  being  from  the  city  of  Prague  alone.  There  were  also  6  students  from  Ger- 
many;  3  from  Russia;  2  from  Houmania;  1  from  France,  and  1  from  Egypt. 
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Of  the  434  pnpils,  14  were  15  years  of  age ;  81  were  16  years  of  age ;  130  were  17 
years  of  ago;  120  were  18  years  of  age;  58  were  19  years  of  age;  24  were  20  years  of 
age ;  4  were  21  years  of  a^e ;  1  was  25  years  of  age,  and  1  was  28  years  of  age — 
showing  that  the  great  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  Considerably 
more  than  threo-K^urths  of  tlie  students  were  over  17;  about  one-half  over  18;  191 
were  sons  of  merchants,  49  of  manufacturers,  79  of  Government  officials,  33  of  produce 
men,  26  of  farmers,  and  the  others  of  various  other  professions.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  A-ast  majority  of  them  were  from  what  might  be  called  the  business  classes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  106  of  the  pupils  studied  Italian;  42  Spanish;  187 
stenography.  Also,  that  10  of  the  students  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees 
altogether;  65  received  50  per  cent  remission,  and  12  held  the  A'arious  scholarships. 

THK   OXE-^-EAU   COUKSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  one-year  course  is  to  offer  to  young  men  with  xm  advanced 
preliminary  training,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  such  an  amount  of  commercial 
knowledge  as  will  prepare  them  for  a  position  in  some  business  house,  or  as  will 
supplement  their  general  educational  training,  so  as  to  bo  of  assistance  in  Mome  other 
occupation. 

Orffanizaiion  of  the  instruction, — The  curriculum  is  constituted  in  Iho  following 
manner : 

Hoars  per 
veek. 

Bookkeeping  and  mercantile  correspondence 6 

Theory  of  commerce  and  oiUce  work 2 

Mercantile  arithmetic 4 

Political  arithmetic 1 

Commercial  law 2 

Commercial  and  industrial  geography 3 

Penmanship 1 

Study  of  important  branches  of  domestic  industry 2 

Total 21 

A  synopsis  of  these  subject^  may  be  fairly  well  understood  from  the  similar  synopsis 
in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Academy  at  Vienna. 

VariouB  provisions  in  regard  to  this  course, — Xo  person  can  be  admitted  to  this  course 
who  has  not  successfully  completed  the  highest  class  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  inter- 
mediate school.  Persons  are  not  required  to  have  passed,  however,  the  final  exami- 
nation in  this  intermediate  school.  As  no  students  are  admitted  with  any  difierent 
preliminary  training,  all  the  pupils  are  classed  as  regulars,  and  no  student  is  admitted 
unless  he  takes  all  the  instruction  given.  Only  such  pupils  are  admitted  as  are 
thoroughly  at  homo  in  the  German  language;  foreigners  must  give  evidence  of  a 
mastery  of  German  before  being  admitted  to  this  course.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  forty.  The  course  begins  on  the  1st  of  October  and  closes  the  middle  of 
July.  The  tuition  is  150  florins  a  year;  no  remissions  or  reductions  of  tuition  are 
granted. 

StattBtics. —-Tho  report  of  the  academy  for  1891-92  shows  that  there  were  16  pupils 
in  this  course  at  the  end  of  the  year:  Catholics,  8;  Protestant,  1 ;  Jews,  7.  All  the 
pupils  were  over  18  years  of  age.  Two  were  18  years  old,  1  was  19,  2  were  20.  4 
were  21,  5  were  22,  1  was  23,  and  1  was  25.  Eleven  were  graduates  of  the  gymna- 
sium and  5  of  the  real  school. 

Budget  of  the  academy, — The  financial  report  of  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Prague  for 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1891,  shows  that  the  income  of  the  academy  for  that 
year  was  55,522.50  florins.  Of  this  sum  1,600  florins  came  from  endowment,  52,512.50 
florins  came  from  tuition  in  the  three-year  course ;  1,275  florins  came  from  tuition  in 
the  one-year  course ;  135  florius  came  from  laboratory  fees.  Its  expenses  were  classed 
as  follows:  Taxes,  1,124.30  florins;  sinking  fund  and  rent,  4,000  florins;  salaries. 
27,021.64  florins;  contribution  to  the  Merchant  Guild,  2,319.98;  repairs,  1,567.56 
florins;  heating  and  lighting,  1,081.79  florins;  printing,  2,063.41  florins;  various 
other  expenses,  944.62  florins.  Total,  40,122.40  florins.  Showing  a  surplus  of 
15,400.10  florins.  The  estimate  for  the  year  1892  was :  Income,  53,300  tiorins :  expendi- 
tures, 46,000  florius.  The  total  expenses  for  the  academy  up  to  December  31,  1885, 
amounted  to  889,476.40  florins;  the  total  income  amounted  to  918,905.53  florins. 
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Stadsticd  of  attendance. — The  statistics  of  uttendauce  are  giveu  ia  the  following  list : 


School  year 


Prepara- 
tory year. 


18r,C-57  . 
lb57-58 . 
1S5S-50 . 
1859-CO . 
186(MJ1. 
1861-62  . 
1862-C3  . 
lS«3-«4 . 
1864-65  . 
1865-66. 
1860-67. 
1867-68 . 
1868-OD  . 
1809-70 . 
1870-71  . 
1^71-72  . 
1872-7a . 
1873-74  . 
1874-75  . 
1875-76  . 
1870-77  . 
1877-78  . 
1373-79  . 
1879-80 . 
1880-81  . 
1881-82 . 
1S82-83 . 
1883-84  , 
1884-85  . 
1885-80  , 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third         rr^^„^ 
year.     ,    T*^^^^' 


69 
56 
30  I 
25  I 
24  t 
23  i 
18 
14 


123 
118 

82 

85 

87  , 

93  I 
85 


46 
64 
73 
97 
112 
143 
158 
151 
70 
C9 


81 
81 
101 
100 
97 
118 
117 
107 


107  ' 
97 
74 
76 
75 
64 

86 ; 

89 

03  1 

48  ' 

56 

06 

7** 

96  , 
113  I 
130 
144  ' 
132 

78 

08 

C9  I 

^! 

80 
113  I 

97 

94 
125 
121 


55  1 

52 ; 

55 
42  ' 
55 
57  i 
43 
34  I 
37 

57  I 
00  ' 
81  I 
82 

110  , 
121 
108  I 
76  I 

58  I 

105  ' 
h9  , 
89 

111 


192 
281 
305 
259 
"42 
227 
230 
227 
216 
172 
137 
154 
170 
220 
268 
337 
270 
405 
323 
255 
216 
195 
210 
221 
264 
288 
299 
301 
331 
339 


According  to  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  attendance  at  the  academy 
from  1856  to  1885  amounted  to  3,234,  of  whom  about  86  per  cent  were  from  Bohemia, 
and  about  13  per  cent  from  foreign  countries.  Of  these  pui)il3  61  per  cent  were  sons 
of  business  men ;  19  per  cent  were  sons  of  officials  and  German  otiicers;  14  per  cent 
were  sons  of  farmers,  capitalists,  etc.;  6  per  cent  were  sons  of  professional  men. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  came  from  real  schools;  31  per  cent  came  from  gymnasia;  12 
per  cent  came  from  private  schools;  4  per  cent  came  from  other  commercial  schools. 

It  appears  that  of  this  number  2,128,  or  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  who  entered 
the  school,  completed  the  three-year  course.  Of  later  years  the  record  is  very  much 
more  favorable,  rising  in  some  instances  as  high  as  95  per  cent. 

Faculty. — The  faculty  for  the  year  1891-92  consisted  of  a  director  and  17  teachers. 
The  names  and  subjects  arc  as  follows : 


Faculty. 


Subjects. 


Director.  i 

Herr  Dr.  Ernst  Kaulichr j  Algebra  and  mercautilc  nrithmetic. 


Teachen. 

Herr  Ludwig  Ausserwlnkler. 

Herr  Fran  z  Bardach  zl 

Herr  Eduard  Deimel 


Herr  A.  Fischel 

Herr  Wilhelra  Fischer  . 

Herr  Josef  Gucklcr 

Herr  Alois  Krans 

Herr  Karl  Leclairo 

Herr  Josef  Odenthal . . . 


Herr  Gustav  Reiniger. . . 

Herr  Josef  Riedl 

Herr  Dr.  Gustav  Rolln.. 
Herr  Gustav  Rothbaum. 


Herr  Dr.  Anton  Scholz 

Hen*  "Wenzol  Sobek 

Herr  Alois  Tonelli 

Herr  J.  U.  Dr.  Albert  "NVcrunsky . 


j  Chemistrj*  and  knowledge  of  products;  custodian  of  collections. 
I  Bohemian  language,  literature  and  correspondence. 
;  Theory  of  commerce,  mercantile  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and 
correspondence. 

Penmanship. 
t  Algebra,  physics,  and  natural  history. 
■  Stenography. 

Geography,* history,  and  German. 

French  language,  literature  and  correspondence. 

Mercantile  correspondence   and   bookkeeping:  director  of  the 
model  ottice. 

English  language,  literature  and  correspondence. 

German  language  and  literature. 

French  and  Spanish  lansuages,  and  Spanish  correspondence. 

Theory  of  commerce,  ottice  work,  mercantile  and  political  arith- 
metic and  usage. 

Geography  and  history;  acted  as  libr.irian. 

Bohemian  language. 

Italian  language,  literature  and  correspondence. 

Commercial  legislation  and  political  uoononiy. 
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Salaries  and  pensions. — It  is  an  interesting  feature  in  mostoftlie  European  schools, 
whetlierprivate  or  public,  that  some  arrangement  is  usually  made  for  the  granting 
of  pensions  to  teacners  who  have  served  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  institution. 
The  Merchant  Guild  of  Prague  ha«  provided  a  pension  fund,  to  ho  made  up  partly  of 
grants  made  by  the  Merchant  Guild  itself,  by  contributions  of  the  professors  of  the 
school,  and  by  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  Rurplus  income  of  the  school. 

Every  professor  is  entitled  to  a  pension  after  serving  ten  consecutive  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  tbo  Commercial  Academy.  The  pension  is  payable  as  soon 
as  the  professor,  in  consequence  of  bodily  or  mental  disease,  becomes  unable  to  act 
as  instructor ;  in  all  cases  upon  the  completion  of  forty  years  of  service.  The  amount 
of  the  pension,  after  ten  years  of  service,  is  40  per  cent  of  the  salary,  and  rises  2  per 
cent  every  year,  so  that  after  forty  years  of  service  a  professor  is  entitled  to  his  full 
salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  professors  are  appointed  at  a  salary  of  1,000  florins,  which  is  raised  every  five 
years  by  the  sum  of  200  florins,  so  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  the  salary 
amounts  to  2,000  florins.  Every  professor  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  pension  privi- 
lege must,  within  twelve  months  after  his  definitive  appointment,  contribute  the 
third  part  of  one  year's  salary  to  the  pension  fund,  and  must  further  contribute  a 
third  part  of  each  quinquennial  addition  to  his  salary.  The  widow  of  a  professor 
who  had  become  entitled  to  a  pension  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  350  florins  a  year  so 
long  as  she  remains  a  widow,  and  the  allowance  to  the  widow  for  the  support  of  the 
children  of  the  professor  who  had  become  entitled  to  a  pension  is  calculated  ac<5ord- 
ing  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Government  for  civil-service  officials,  provided  that 
the  pension  of  the  mother  and  the  allowance  of  the  children  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  525  florins. 

The  preceding  pages  contain  a  descriiition  of  the  two  most  important  higher  schools 
for  commercial  studies  in  Austria,  but  these  two  schools  do  not,  by  any  means,  repre- 
sent the  only  opportunity  for  youth  who  expect  to  enter  business  to  acquire  a  special 
training  for  their  future  work.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  coun- 
try has  organized  so  complete  a  system  of  commercial  instruction  as  Austria.  The 
department  of  education  has  given  special  attention,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  while  the  number  of  schools  is  not 
Inrge,  considering  the  needs  of  a  modern  industrial  and  commercial  community,  the 
system  on  which  they  are  organized  is  an  excellent  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  further  extended  in  the  near  future. 

Professor  Glasser's  book  on  Commercial  Education  in  Austria'  gives  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  state  of  commercial  education,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  an  exposition  of  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  by  the  statistics  as  to 
attendance,  etc.,  in  these  schools.  According  to  a  table  printed  in  that  work,  there 
are  13  commercial  high  schools  of  the  general  rank  of  the  Commercial  Academy  in 
Vicuna  and  the  similar  one  in  Prague,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  excluding  Hun- 
gary. About  3,000  pupils  attend  these  schools.  There  are  104  other  schools,  which 
may  be  classetl  as  commercial  institutions,  covering  the  ground,  more  or  less  fully, 
a])propriated  in  this  country  by  the  commercial  colleges,  though  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  curriculum  is  based  upon  more  scientific  principles  and  is  more  carefully  devel- 
oped in  the  Austrian  schools  than  in  our  own.  The  same  experience  has  been  met  in 
Austria  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  attempt  to  develop  commercial  courses  side 
by  side  with  other  courses  in  the  same  institution  has  not  been  successful.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  such  courses  have  given  satisfaction  to  no  class  of  people;  they 
interfere  with  the  healthy  development  of  the  other  courses  in  the  institution,  find 
are  uniformly  neglected  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

^  See  list  of  authoritiea  used  in  the  preparation  of  thla  report. 
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1.— THE  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  OF  COICICERCB  AT  PARIS. 


I.— History  of  its  Foundation  and  Development.  » 

In  1820  two  Paris  merchants,  MM.  Brodard  and  Legret,  interested  in  the  ftitore  of 
French  commerce,  conceived  the  project  of  founding  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring young  men  for  business  by  special  studies,  supplementary  to  their  general 
instruction.  These  men  of  enterprise,  whose  names  deserve  to  be  saved  from  an 
unjust  oblivion,  created  for  this  purpose,  in  the  Hotel  des  Fermes  in  nie  de  Gronelle- 
8aint-Honor<5,  an  establishment  of  a  type  at  that  time  absolutely  new,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  "Special  School  of  Commerce." 

Such  an  enterprise,  which  seems  to  us  to-day  so  natural,  was  bold  for  the  epoch  at 
which  our  modest  innovators  undertook  it.  In  fact,  public  opinion  did  not  at  that  time 
recognize  either  the  necessity  or  even  the  possibility  of  such  instruction,  for  which 
practice  alone  up  to  that  time  had  provided.  If  people  would  admit,  on  being  pressed, 
that  our  industry  needed  trained  assistants,  capable  of  constructing  and  caring  for 
the  machines^  which  it  employed,  by  repairing  accidents  which  occurred  in  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  no  one  thought  that  commerce  could  ever  become  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  because,  as  every  one  claimed,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  specialties  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  basis  of  this  idea,  which  furnishes  some  specious  arguments  of  a  nature  very 
seductive  to  the  prejudices  of  the  superficial  minds  of  mere  routinists,  will  not  bear 
examination.  For  if  it  is  true  that  after  having  studied  the  sciences  listed  in  the 
programme  of  commercial  instruction  there  are  still  in  each  branch  of  commerce 
peculiar  difficulties,  dangers,  resources — in  a  word,  trade  secrets,  so  to  speak — it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  man  who  has  been  prepared  by  study  will  advance  more  surely  and 
steadily  along  his  chosen  way,  and  that,  circumstances  being  equal,  he  will  possess 
after  a  short  period  of  practice  an  undisputed  superiority,  thauKS  to  the  instruction 
which  he  has  received.  In  other  words,  there  exists  an  amount  of  commercial  knowl- 
edge, at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  which  one  cau  acquire  in  a  school,  and  which 
can  be  taught  only  there.  It  must  be  added,  of  course,  that  the  actual  management 
of  real  business  a^airs  can  alone  complete  this  instruction. 

The  creation  of  a  special  school  of  commerce,  a  scientific  institution  up  to  that 
time  without  a  predecessor,  ottered  other  numerous  difficulties.  It  was  not  only 
necessary  to  group  into  one  body  of  studies,  methodically  organized,  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  might  be  useful  to  a  merchant,  but  also  to  choose  and 
train  professors,  to  select  and  classify  the  studies,  and,  finally,  to  find  a  public,  a 
clientele.  In  a  word,  one  had  to  create  the  pupils,  so  to  speak,  and  this  was  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  considering  the  ideas  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  the  obstacles  which  these  innovators  encountered  did  not  come  alone 
from  the  prejudices  against  which  the  schools  of  commerce  to-day  must  still  struggle. 
It  was  denied  at  that  time  that  we  possessed  the  qualities  essential  to  commerce; 
that  our  French  spirit  was  suited  to  the  slow  continuousness  of  distant  trade;  to  the 
chances  of  long-extended  speculations  upon  which  the  business  of  importation  and 
exportation  depends.  One  did  not  see  that  our  spirit,  because  of  its  very  impres- 
sionableness  and  mobility,  lends  itself  admirably  to  all  these  forms  of  business. 
Finally,  men  refused  to  recognize  that  our  French  intelligence,  so  keen,  so  supple, 
BO  broad,  contained  the  germs  of  ability  which  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  our 


»For  a  fnll  account  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  Franco  consult  L^antoy,  Ecoles  de  Commerce, 
from  which  the  account  here  jfiven  is  taken,  partly  in  translation,  partly  in  abstract.  Consult  list  of 
anthoritieH  uaetl  in  preparation  of  this  report. 

'  The  School  of  Art8  and  Manufacture,  which  was  to  provide  so  well  for  this  instruction,  was  not 
foanded  until  later  (1829) . 
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lii^li  tastes  and  lore  of  riches  on  tbe  other  were  destined  to  develop.  In  proof  of 
this  fact  the  industrial  and  commercial  projj^ession,  proven  by  statistics,  may  be 
cited — a  progression  which  wonld  have  been  doubled  and  tripled  by  that  economic 
instruction,  the  lack  of  which  Franco  cruelly  misses  to-day. 

In  1820  there  were  in  addition,  in  the  very  situation  of  things,  other  serious  oljstacles. 
The  country  bad  just  emerged  from  the  great  wars  of  the  Republic  and  Empire, 
which  had  excited  all  its  brilliant  faculties,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  nation 
to  pass  over  quickly  to  the  consideration  of  industry  and  commerce :  to  enter  witli- 
out  hesitation  upon  that  which  men  disdainfully  called  "a  mercantile  career."  The 
young  men  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  for  whom  this  new  establishment  was 
specially  intended,  leaned  toward  the  so-called  liberal  careers ;  they  wished  to  be 
lawyers,  physicians,  writers ;  no  one  wished  to  be  a  merchant.  These  young  men 
regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  derogation,  an  acknowledgment  of  inferiority,  to  devote 
themselves  to  commerce — that  U  to  say,  to  a  specialty  of  the  "earth,  earthy,''  which 
did  not  merit  serious  study ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  university,  whose  classical 
spirit  incited  to  the  admiration  of  the  past,  has  contributed  no  little  to  coniirm  our 
countrymen  in  these  ideas,  which  have  paralyzed,  and  still  paralyze,  the  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  of  France. 

It  was  under  these  circurast^inces,  little  favorable  to  its  development,  that  the  new 
school,  shortly  after  transferred  to  the  Hotel  Sully  in  the  rue  Saint  Antoine,  was 
organized.  Some  largo  buildings,  spacious  courts,  and  a  large  garden  were  put  at 
its  disposal.  A  physical  cabinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  collections  of  products 
were  established  at  a  large  cost.  A  numerous  personnel,  too  numerous  perhaps,  was 
brought  together.  Finally,  the  school  assumed  a  uniform,  carried  a  sword,  and  all 
its  internal  movements  were  carried  on  to  tho  sound  of  a  drum. 

But  besides  these  features,  a  little  ambitious  for  tho  ends  of  a  private  school,  a 
council  composed  of  distinguished  men,  members  of  the  institute,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  who  comprehended  and  appreciated  at  its  true  value  the 
attempt  of  MM.  Brodard  and  Le«jret,  devoted  itself  to  framing  a  programme  of 
instruction,  an  organization  of  studies,  and  modifying  it  according  to  necessity  and 
assuring  its  execution.  Having  learned  by  study  and  experience  what  various  quali- 
ties and  what  various  branches  of  knowledge  are  indispensable  to  one  who  would 
undertake  a  commercial  career,  these  men,  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Chaptal, 
Jacques  Lafitte,  Ternau,  Louis  Marchand,  Casimir  P(?rier,  J.  B.  Say,  Charles  Dupui, 
etc.,  sketched  out  with  a  firm  and  sure  hand  the  programme  and  the  regulations  of 
this  new  institution.  Their  wise  provisions  have  been  preserved  in  the  school. 
They  have  served  as  a  model,  as  a  point  of  departure,  for  all  the  attempts  of  the 
same  sort  which  have  been  made  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  their  advice,  for  example,  that  the  new  scheme  ot  instruction  was  originally 
distributed  into  three  years  and  divided  into  three  departments  or  so-called  **  offices." 
No  student  could  pass  from  one  department  to  another  without  passing  an  examina- 
tion. This  council,  which  has  continually  maintained  within  the  school  its  healthy 
traditions,  the  cause  of  its  prosperity,  is  still  in  existence. 

Tho  beginning  of  the  school  was  happy ;  pupils  began  to  arrive  promptly.  One 
can  even  say  without  exaggeration  that  they  came  n*om  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  proportion  which  has  always  maintained  itself  between  French  pupils  and  that 
of  foreigners  showed  itself  at  the  beginning,  in  the  ratio  of  one-third  or  less  of 
foreign  students  and  two-thirds  for  France.  The  faculty,  well  chosen,  learned,  and 
devoted,  knew  how  to  carry  out  in  a  happy  way  the  plans  adopted  by  the  council, 
and  during  tho  first  two  years  the  future  appeared  to  be  secure. 

However,  misfortune  arrived.  The  ch.arges  of  the  school  were  heavy,  and,  in  fact, 
high  in  proportion  to  the  real  capital  of  the  enterprise.  The  continued  success  of 
tho  school  would  have  been  able  to  meet  this  loss,  but  the  current  began  to  change 
before  the  prolonged  difficulties  rendered  more  serious  by  political  events.  Tho 
faculty  found  it  impossible  to  repair  the  losses  under  the  circumstances.  Faults  of 
administration  were  added,  the  situation  became  each  day  more  difficult,  the  school 
changed  hands  several  times,  and  finally  came  to  an  end  after  the  revolution  of  July. 
P>om  1820  to  1830  the  Special  School  of  Commerce  was  under  the  successive  direc- 
tion of  MM.  Brodard  and  Legret,  its  founders;  M.  Monnier  des  Taillades,  a  former 
])rofcs8or;  M.  L.  Pellcport,  a  merchant;  M.  Poux-Franklin,  and  Adolphe  Blanqui, 
directors  of  studies. 

#  #  #  #  *  «•  -^ 

Adolphe  Blanqui,  who  held  tho  chair  of  history,  commerce,  and  political  economy, 
did  not  fear  to  undertake,  upon  his  own  personal  account,  an  enterprise  which  up  to 
that  time  had  demanded  so  many  victims. 

Adolphe  Blanqui  was  young,  without  wealth,  already  a  father  of  a  family.  The 
times  were  batl  and  the  future  threatening  for  his  enterprise.  However,  he  acceptetl 
the  heritage  of  ruin  with  a  firm  resolution  to  turn  back  the  current  of  public  opin- 
ion which  at  that  time  narrowly  followed  tho  so-called  '^protective  doctrine  of 
national  labor,"  resolved  not  to  allow  an  institution  to  perish  which  was  consecrated 
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to  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  to  commercial  liberty,  to 
TThich  lie  bad  already  devoted  bis  life.  lie  brougbt  to  tbis  useful  "work  an  inde- 
fatigable activity,  an  inexbaostible  and  cbarming  spirit,  a  wide  exx>erience,  and  tbe 
numerous  end  useful  relations  wbicb  bis  brilliant  qualities  and  tbe  gracious  amenity 
of  bis  cbaracter  bad  gained  for  bim. 

Adolpbe  Blanqui  cbanged  tbe  name  of  tbe  sobool  and  called  it  tbe  "Superior 
Scbool  of  Commerce,"  wbicb  name  it  still  bears  to-day.  He  tben  transferred  it  from 
the  magnificent  Hotel  Sully  to  tbe  more  modest  location  in  tbe  Rue  Neuve  Saint 
Gilles.  Tbere,  as  a  wide  administrator,  be  could  limit  tbe  expenses  and  bring  tbem 
into  proportions  better  adapted  to  tbe  resources  of  tbe  moment.  Followed  l>y  tbe 
pupils  wbo  loved  bim,  surrounded  by  a  small  groUp  of  instructors  faitbful  to  tbe 
enterprise,  be  was  an  example  to  all  of  labor  and  devotion.  He  sacrificed  bis  person 
and  recoiled  before  no  obstacle,  and  all  this  was  done  in  sucb  a  way  tbat  in  studying 
tbe  bistory  of  tbis  struggle,  wbicb  lasted  until  bis  deatb,  more  tban  twenty-fivo 
years,  one  does  not  know  wbicb  to  admire  tbe  most — bis  courage,  bis  activity,  tbe 
variety  of  bis  knowledge,  tbe  fecundity  of  bis  genius,  or  tbe  cbarming  influence  be 
exercised  upon  nil  wbo  came  near  bim. 

Tbe  reputation  of  tbe  institution  increased  witb  the  growing  celebritv  of  its 
director.  Tbe  personality  of  Blanqui  dominated  it  and  protected  it  at  tne  same 
time.  Deputy  from  Bordeaux,  elected  a  member  of  tbe  institute  in  1^8,  a  brilliant 
writer,  a  popular  professor,  be  tbrew  upon  tbe  scbool  tbe  reflection  of  bis  own  repu- 
tation. He  created  for  it  connections  wberever  bis  writings  were  read  and  appre- 
ciated. He  drew  upon  it  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Government,  wbose  aid  be  secured  for 
it,  and  tbe  institution  was  tben  known  tbrougbout  tbe  entire  world  under  tbe  name 
of  "ficole  Blanqui." 

Anotber  man  wbo  was  also  to  acquire  a  certain  celebrity,  and  to  bonor  tbe  school 
where  be  bad  been  trained,  and  to  contribute*  larcely  to  its  success  was  M.  Joseph 
Gamier.  Twenty  years  younger  tban  its  director,  he  became  bis  coworker  and  tben 
bis  partner.  His  lovely  cbaracter,  bis  just  and  kind  spirit  gained  for  him  the 
sympathies  of  many  by  wbicb  tbe  institution  profited.  He  remained  as  a  professor 
of  the  scbool  until  bis  death,  almost  five  years  after.  Certainly  one  can  say  that  if 
commercial  instruction  had  found  in  the  numerous  economists  wbo  bave  held  power 
since  1820  tbe  devotion  and  assistance  which  these  two  men  of  whom  we  speas  had 
given,  the  destinies  of  this  instruction  and  consequently  tbe  economic  condition 
of  the  country  would  bave  been  entirely  different.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  men 
did  not  understand  at  tbat  time  the  importance  of  sucb  instruction,  tbe  necessity 
there  was  of  developing  it,  of  extending  it,  of  sustaining  it,  and  we  are  paying 
dearly  to-day  for  tbis  lack  of  insight  on  tne  part  of  our  governors. 

In  1839  the  growing  success  of  the  Superior  Scbool  of  Commerce  led  Adolpbe 
Blanqui  to  transfer  it  to  tbe  Rue  Amelot,  to  the  building  which  it  stOl  occupies.  He 
could  tben  undertake  certain  needed  modifications  wbicb  were  not  possible  while 
the  school  was  in  the  Hotel  Sully.  The  institution  was  again  to  go  through  a  period 
of  embarrassment,  which,  although  it  did  not  affect  tbe  instruction  of  the  scbool, 
nevertheless  created  great  difficulties  for  its  director.  Finally,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  persevering  and  courageous  struggle,  Adolpbe  Blanqui  died  prematurely 
in  1854,  at  tbe  ago  of  56  years,  without  seeing  tbe  results  of  tVo  efforts  wbicb  bis 
profound  faith  in  the  future  of  economic  instruction  had  led  him  to  undertake. 

This  £colo  Blanqui.  for  one  can  fairly  call  it  so  since  it  bad  really  become  bis  work 
by  virtue  of  all  that  ho  had  done  for  it,  was  then  acquired  by  M.  Gervais  de  Caeu. 
This  able  administrator,  wbo  knew  how  to  improve  tbe  financial  situation  of  the 
scbool  and  make  of  it  a  good  business  venture,  said  modestly  of  bis  own  term  of 
office  **tbat  it  had  come  like  the  labors  of  the  last  hour,  after  the  greatest  beat  and 
the  severest  labors  of  tbe  day."  He  bad,  therefore,  in  bis  own  words  the  easy  merit 
of  contributing  to  the  solidity  of  the  enterprise  which  bad  resisted  so  many  storms. 
He  brougbt  to  its  succor  financial  resources  and  tbe  skill  of  a  sound,  industrial,  and 
commercial  administration. 

M.  Gervais  do  Caeu,  wbo  directed  the  scbool  for  thirteen  years— that  is  to  say,  until 
bis  deatb  in  1H67 — gave,  at  least  to  the  pupils  whom  bo  had  under  bis  care,  tbe  future 
merchants  and  administrators,  an  example  not  to  be  despised,  of  a  good,  well-managed 
business  enterprise,  thanks  to  tbe  order  and  economy  of  his  management,  showing 
those  positive  results  which  tbe  labor  of  man  ought  to  produce. 

M.  Gervais  de  Caen,  moreover,  did  not  apply  bis  babits  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial administration  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  the  instruction  of  the  school.  He  resolved 
to  maintain  the  traditions  wbicb  be  bad  learned  in  bis  work  witb  Blanqui.  He 
urged  upon  tbe  instructing  body  tbe  loftiness  of  its  .mission,  demanding  of  them  to 
take  tbe  largest  possible  part  in  the  incessant  progress  of  science  and  of  tbe  special  aid 
wbicb  it  brings  each  day  to  commerce  and  to  industry.  Having  outlived  the  storms, 
tbe  Superior  School  of  Commerce  certainly  achieved  under  bis  direction  a  normal 
rate  of  advance,  reaching  each  year  and  oftentimes  fluri)afising  tbe  ligures  fixed  for 
its  i)ermanent  numbers.  /~ 
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Interested  in  establishing  the  necessary  disci^^line  for  the  conduct  of  the  studies, 
vhich  had  heen  very  much  relaxed  under  the  direction  of  Adolphe  Blanqni,  Gervais 
de  Caen  has  expressed  the  following  opinion  resulting  from  his  long  experience: 
First,  that  one  can  not  carry  on  the  instruction  and  education  of  young  men  from  16 
to  25  years  without  a  personal  and  constant  supervision ;  second,  that  in  a  great  city 
like  Paris  with  young  men  of  this  age,  belonging  almost  alwavs  to  families  in  easy 
circumstances,  one  can  not  influence  efficiently  the  day  pupils  from  the  double  point 
of  view  of  instrnction  and  education.  In  consequence,  and  although  they  were  ele- 
ments of  financial  profit.  M.  Gervais  de  Caen  did  not  hesitate  to  exclude  day  pupils 
from  the  night  courses  of  the  school,  nor  did  he  believe  in  the  isolated  work  in  private 
rooms,  and  ne  suppressed  this  absolutely.  This  last  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
enforced  since  that  time  in  the  Sui>erior  School,  and  was  later  adopted  by  the  School 
of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  and  also  the  view  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  day 
pupils  and  to  the  necessity  of  a  disolpline  sufficiently  severe  to  maintain  the  morals 
of  the  resident  pupils,  have  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  production  in  this  place. 

At  his  death  M.  Gervais  de  Caen,  who  had  no  natural  heirs,  made  a  will  in  favor  of 
the  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  The  direction  of  the  school  was  intrusted  provi- 
sionally to  Aim6-Girard,  who  for  ten  years  had  occupied  most  brilliantly  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  this  establishmeut.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  preceding  admin- 
istration und  the  two  years  of  the  provisional  administration  which  followed  the 
number  of  pupils  was  not  maintained ;  it  even  sensibly  diminished.  The  only  school 
in  Paris  where  one  could  pursue  commercial  studies  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  its 
numbers;  in  spite  of  its  brilliant  past  and  its  reputation  without  a  rival,  it  had 
scarcely  70  pupils  in  1869. 

It  was  then  that  tbe  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  always  solicitous  for  the  inter- 
ests of  national  commerce,  was  impressed  with  the  situation.  Its  president,  M. 
Denidre,  thinking  that  such  a  school  would  secure  a  greater  prestige  m  tbe  eyes  of 
merchants  if  it  were  patronized  by  the  chamber,  proposed  to  his  colleagus  its  acqui- 
sition. In  the  session  of  the  27th  of  January,  1869,  the  chamber  accepts  the 
iroposition  of  the  president  and  authorized  him  to  treat  with  Mademoiselle  Blanqui 
.'or  the  purchase  of  the  school  and  the  hiring  of  the  building  which  it  occupied. 
The  purchase  was  made  at  the  price  of  120,000  francs,  and  the  rent  of  the  buildings 
was  fixed  at  25,000  franes  per  year  on  the  following  15th  and  18th  of  February.  The 
first  task  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to  select  a  director  of  the  school. 
It  made  a  choice  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  school,  M.  Schwaebli^,a  former  pupil 
of  the  polytechnic  school,  thus  showing  its  firm  intention  of  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  school  and  to  raise,  if  possible,  the  scientific  level  of  commercial  studies, 
which  it  had  just  taken  under  its  efficient  and  lasting  protection.  The  chamber  was 
happy  in  its  choice  of  M.  Schwaeblo  as  director,  who  saw  the  number  of  its  pupils 
increase  from  70  to  92  in  its  first  year. 

During  the  unhap])y  war  of  18t0  and  the  insurrection  which  followed  the  courses 
of  the  school  were  suspended.  The  building,  changed  into  a  hospital  rendered  very 
great  services,  and  the  faculty  proved  that  it  was  etiual  to  the  most  difficult  t^ks, 
and  that  it  knew  how  to  fulfill  its  duty  on  every  occasion. 

As  soon  as  it  was  at  all  possible  the  courses  wore  opened  again,  and  the  success  of 
the  school  went  on  increasing.  The  chamber,  studying  the  interests  of  Paris  and  its 
commerce,  and  desiring  that  the  sons  of  merchants  of  our  city  should  benefit  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  special  instruction  of  this  school,  decided  in  1873  that  day 
pupils,  taking  a  lunch  at  the  school,  should  be  admitted  from  that  time  forward. 
As  soon  as  this  decision  was  made  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  the  figure  of 
130  was  quickly  reached  and  several  times  passed.  We  should  like  to  go  into  details 
upon  this  phase  of  the  school,  and  its  remarkable  achievements  would  furnish  us 
interesting  descriptions  under  more  than  one  head,  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
absolute  essentials. 

M.  Schwaebl(5  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1880,  some  days  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  He  had  been  present  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  and  he  was  said 
to  have  expressed  the  wish  not  to  die  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  had  to  appoint  his  successor.  A  former  pupil  of  the 
polytechnic  school  had  served  it  well,  and  it  was  again  a  former  pupil  ot  this  school 
which  the  chamber  chose  to  replace  M.  SchwaeWe.  M.  J.  Grelley,  professor  of 
physics  in  the  school  and  a  friend  of  M.  Schwaebl^,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
This  choice  was  not  less  happy  than  the  preceding  one.  For  no  person  could  have 
been  better  prepared  for  this  difficult  function  than  M.  Grelley,  nor  more  capable  of 
performing  it  satisfactorily  than  he.  Formerly  a  director  of  an  important  foundry, 
initiated  into  practical  affairs,  a  good  accountant,  M.  Grelley  bad  been  long  familiar 
with  administrative,  industrial,  and  commercial  questions.  On  the  othernand,  his 
position  in  the  school  which  he  was  called  upon  to  direct,  the  Justness  and  amenity 
of  his  character  assured  him  the  devoted  aid  of  his  colleagues.  Under  the  excellent 
direction  of  M.  Grelley,  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  the  members  of  the  ohambor  of 
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commerce,  and  notably  of  M.  Salmon,  M.  Mignon,  and  M.  Pianlt,  the  school  in  the 
Hue  Amelot  has  again  seen  its  reputation  stes^ily  increase. 

To  sumup. — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  founded  upon  an  idea  the  practical 
value  of  which  was  contested  for  a  long  time,  has  passed  through  four  very  different 
periods  in  its  sixty-five  years  of  existence. 

The  first  period,  from  1820  to  18S0. — This  was  the  epoch  of  foundation,  of  groping 
in  the  dark,  of  administrative  mistakes  which  led  to  a  freqaent  change  of  hands  and 
finally  to  a  catastrophe. 

The  second  period,  from  18S0  to  1854. — Saved  from  the  ruins ;  it  was  protected  and 
defended  against  all  difficulties  and  all  attacks  by  a  powerful  personality  which 
instilled  new  life  into  it. 

The  third  period,  from  1854  to  1869, — Superior  to  every  individuality  but  that  of 
the  school  itself,  the  management  in  a  certain  wav  impersonal  rested  upon  its  early 
traditions  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  them  and  showing  substantial  advance. 

The  fourth  period,  from  1869  to  the  present, — The  apogee  of  the  school — thanks  to 
the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  constant  care  of  its  council  .of 
administration,  to  the  happy  choice  of  directors,  professors,  and  examiners,  and 
finally,  to  tbe  firmness  of  discipline,  to  the  excellence  of  its  curriculum  of  study  and 
the  incontestable  solidity  of  its  work. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  procure  the  statistics  of  attendance  at  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  for  every  year  since  its  organization  in  1820,  but  we 
believe  that  the  number  of  six  thousand  is  not  an  incorrect  estimate.  There  were 
1,750 pupils  from  1872  to  1885,  distributed  as  follows: 


Year. 

Pupils. 

Year. 

Pupils. 

1872 

100  i 
105  ' 
120  , 
140 
140  , 
150  ! 
148 

i  1879 

135 

Ig73       

1880 

130 

1874 

1881 

120 

1875 

1882 

115 

187(J    

1883 

122 

1877 

1884 

115 

1878 

'  1885 

110 

This  diminution  in  attendance  of  late  years  resulted  from  the  competition  of  the 
School  of  Higher  (■ommercial  Studies,  which  gives  essentially  the  same  instruction. 

The  first  department  is  always  the  most  numerous,  and  it  is,  consequently,  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  table  below  shows  the  average  distribution  of  the  students 
during  the  last  few  years : 


^•^i^^^^ireswtte. 

ToUl. 

Fir»t  class : 

First  section 

22  1                  8 
22  1                  8 
30                    10 
16                      4 

30 

Socoiid  section 

30 

Second  clasa 

40 

Third  class 

9£\ 

Total 

90  1                  30  1          120 

Foreign  pupils  constituted,  on  an  average,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  attendance ; 
bachelors,  on  an  average,  one-twelfth. 

The  school  has  received  half  residents,  or  day  pupils,  only  since  1873.  Of  1,660 
pupils  since  1873,  498  were  day  pupils,  an  average  of  35  per  year. 

II. — SuBsiBiKS,  Scholarships,  Internal  Regulations  of  the  School. 

Subsidy. — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  has  never  received  any  subsidy. 

Scholarships. — In  1838  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  at  that  time  minister  of  commerce, 
desired  on  one  occasion  to  visit  the  final  examinations  of  the  school  to  form  for  him- 
self an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  there.  Being  well  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  the  instruction,  he  conceived  the  thought  of  assisting  each  voar  a 
pertain  number  of  poor  youth,  and  established  some  half  scholarships,  which  were 
open  to  competition.  Tnis  was  the  first  evidence  of  interest  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  commercial  instruction.  Fifteen  years  later,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1853,  M. 
Magno  converted  the  half  scholarships  into  entire  scholarshipH.  To-day  the  State 
supports  twelve  scholarships  for  pupils  who  pass  two  years  in  the  Superior  School  of 
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Commcrco.  In  consequence,  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  about  the  15th  of  July, 
six  vacant  scholarships  are  open  for  competition  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Nantes,  Nancy,  Lille,  and  Dijon. 

The  sum  granted  by  the  ministry  of  commerce  for  the  aid  of  pupils,  not  having 
varied  since  1853,  is  to-day  considerably  below  the  sum  which  they  actually  cost  the 
school.  Tho  latter  accepts  the  situation,  however,  without  complaining,  for  it  finda 
a  sufficont  compensation  for  the  loss  which  it  sustains  in  the  fact  that  these  scholar- 
ships being  open  to  competition,  and  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  given 
being  admmistered  with  absolute  impartiality,  they  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
always  held  by  good  pupUs. 

Conditions  ofadmisaion  to  Ihe  competitive  examination, — No  one  can  be  admitted  to 
the  competitive  examination  unless  he  shall  have  shown  that  he  is  of  French  birth ; 
that  he  is  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  20,  on  the  Ist  of  October  of  the 
year  in  which  tho  examination  occurs.  No  dispensation  from  this  provision  is 
allowed. 

The  candidates  who  fulfill  theso  conditions  must  register  between  the  Ist  and  15th 
of  July,  at  the  latest,  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which  they  desire  to 
pass  tne  examination.  They  must  submit  certificates  at  that  time  relating  to  the 
birth  of  the  candidate — a  certificate  of  tho  formalities  prescribed  by  law — a  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination,  and  a  written  declaration  indicating  the  city  in  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  be  examined,  also  detailed  information  ns  to  the  financial  con- 
dition, the  numbefof  children  and  other  charges  of  the  x>arent8,  as  well  as  an  abstract 
of  tho  taxes  paid  by  the  parents. 

Examinations. — The  examination  consists  entirely  of  written  compositions,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  course  of  study  indicated  below  (the  course  of 
the  first  year),  and  sent  to  tho  prefecture  of  tho  ministry  of  commerce  in  sealed 
envelopes.  The  examination  of  the  essays  and  tho  classihcation  of  the  candidates 
are  reported  to  tho  ministry  of  commerce  by  a  commission  appointed  for  this 
l)urpose. 

Tne  compositions  comprise :  First,  a  dictation  intended  to  show  that  the  candidate 
can  write  French  correctly;  second,  a  historical  or  geographical  topic;  third,  a 
test  in  accounting;  fourth,  an  exercise  in  arithmetic;  fifth,  elementary  questions  in 
physics  or  chemistry;  sixth,  an  Enn^lish  or  German  theme;  seventh,  an  elementary 
original  design  in  black  crayon.     (An  hour  and  a  half  is  allowcd^for  each  subject.) 

Hegulations  of  the  school. — Tho  school  receives  resident  and  day  pupils,  lunching  in 
tho  dining  hall,  provided  they  arc  at' least  15  years  of  age.  No  pupil  can  bo  admitted 
to  the  courses  of  tho  second  year  until  he  shall  have  completed  liis  sixteenth  year. 
Admission  into  this  division  is  allowed  only  after  an  examination;  bachelors  in  sci- 
ence and  bachelors  of  special  secondary  instruction  are  excused  from  this  examina- 
tion. Tho  yearly  price  of  board,  tuition,  and  lodging  is  fixed  at  2,000  francs  for  resi- 
dent pupils  who  are  present  at  the  opening  of  tho  year,  which  takes  place  the  first 
Monday  in  October.  Pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  during  tho  long  vacation  (from 
tho  31st  of  August  to  the  30th  of  September)  pay  a  sum,  based  on  tho  yearly  price, 
of  200  francs  per  month.  Special  lessons  carried  on  without  interruption  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  prepare  the  now  pupils,  and  the  pupils  who 
have  fallen  behind,  for  tho  courses  of  tho  following  year.  Tho  pupils  do  not  wear 
uniforms.  They  can  have  a  private  room  by  paying  a  supplementary  fee  of  100 
francs  per  term.  In  return  for  an  annual  subscription  of  iOO  francs,  the  pupils 
receive  lessons  in  gymnastics,  fencing^  dancing,  riding,  and  boxing.  This  subscrip- 
tion is  obligatory  for  all  resident  pupils. 

DayjnipxTs. — The  day  pupils  lunch  at  the  school.  They  attend  the  courses  from 
8.30  in  tho  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
of  studies. 

Tho  price  for  tho  day  pupils  is  fixed  at  1.000  francs  per  year  for  the  pupils  who  are 
present  at  the  beginning  of  tho  year.  The  pupils  who  follow  the  courses  of  the 
school  during  tho  long  vacation  pay  a  fee  of  100  francs  for  tho  two  months;  they  do 
not,  however,  receive  lunch  during  this  period.  The  day  pupils  can  also  profit  by 
tho  various  lessons  in  gymnastics,  etc.,  by  a  payment  of  100  francs  a  year.  The 
pupils  of  all  divisions,  under  tho  guidance  of  the  management  of  the  school  and  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  ot*  their  family,  attend  the  dift'erent  religious 
denominations  to  which  they  belong. 

III.— iNSTRucTiox,  Division   of   Studies,   Programme,   Employment  of  Time, 

Excursions. 

First  class, — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  is  divided  into  three  divisions  or 
offices.    The  entire  course  of  study  lasts  three  years. 

Tho  first  office  (first  year)  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  preparatory  year  for  tho 
more  special  studies  of  the  following  years.    This  first  class  is  always  more  numerous 
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(ou  an  average  60  pupils),  and  is  for  tliis  reason  divided  iuta  two  sections.  The 
second  section,  which  is  preparatory  to  the  first,  comprises  the  most  hackw«ard 
pupils. 

The  first  year  is  given  to  tho  improvement  of  penmanship,  stady  of  history^ 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  an  elementary  courso  upon  tho  usages  of  commerce,  pri- 
mary notions  of  bookkeeping,  also  physics  and  chemistry,  in  which  the  students 
study  the  elements,  Tocabnlary,  nomenclature,  and  classification ;  further,  the  ele- 
ments of  ordinary  legislation  and  of  drawing.  Pupils  commence  in  this  year  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Foreigners  study  the  French  language,  and  French 
upils  perfect  themselves  in  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  rules  of  their  own 
auffuage. 

The  division  of  labor,  as  shown  by  tho  detailed  programme, >  implied  in  a  certain 
way  the  necessity  for  the  first  organizers  of  this  instruction  to  fix  a  minimum  age 
for  entrance.  Intelligence  and  the  memory  suffice  for  certain  studies ;  but  tho  study 
of  science  demands  power  of  attention,  reflection,  and  judgment.  In  a  word,  the 
epoch  of  their  development  cannot  be  arbitrarily  advanced  any  more  than  the  devel- 
opment of  tho  brain  itself.  Tho  minimum  age  of  entrance  for  pupils  to  the  Snperi<Hr 
School  of  Commerce  was  accordingly  fixed  at  15  years  for  the  first  class,  and  the 
school,  as  a  result  of  its  experience,  would  be  rath^  inclined  to  lower  than  raise  this 
age  limit. 

ikcoHd  office  or  year. — The  second  offico  does  not  receive  pupils  under  16,  as  wo  have 
said.  This  provision  has  been  maintained,  though  not  witnout  creating  each  year 
new  difficulties.  The  pupils  in  general  have  a  marked  desire  to  enter  upon"  the 
second  year  immediately,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  whether  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  profit  by  the  courses.  It  is  for  them,  and  too  often  for  their  jwrents,  a 
question  of  amour  proprc. 

The  various  directors  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  have  found  themselves 
invariably  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  making  those  who  come  forth  from  the 
factories  of  baccalaureates  understand  that  the  science  of  commerce  is  not  composed 
of  certain  formulas  which  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  in  order  to  be  well  prepared  to 
make  an  excellent  merchant.  These  young  people  are  astonished  that  they  must 
work  seriously  and  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  learn  that  which  seems  to  them  so 
simple  a  priori.  They  would  often  like  to  arrive  at  tho  advanced  parts  of  science  at 
tho  very  beginning;  to  occupy  themselves  with  finances,  with  the  largo  cuterpriscs 
of  the  merchant,  with  the  complicated  operations  of  tho  exchange,  etc.  In  a  word, 
they  would  like  to  begin  at  the  eud^  and  to  begin  with  that  which  can  only  bo  tho 
complement  of  serious  studies,  leading  the  pupils  by  degrees  to  the  possession  of  a 
I>ositive  knowledge  which  initiates  them  into  tho  lifo  of  afl'airs.  It  is  easy  to  sec, 
therefore,  that  one  was  obliged  to  fix  a  limit  of  ago  for  entrance  into  the  second 
year,  and  to  institute  an  examination  which  all  pupils  who  enter  it  directly  must 
pass,  with  the  exception  of  bachelors  of  science  and  bachelors  of  special  secondary 
instruction. 

Tho  courses  pursued  in  tho  second  office,  as  tho  detailed  programme  shows,  com- 
prise the  continuation  of  some  of  the  preceding  studies :  Essays  relative  to  com- 
mercial correspondence;  the  application  of  orithmetic  and  algebra  to  all  tho  opera- 
tions of  commerce  and  banking;  theoretical  and  practical  accounting  in  its  various 
branches ;  commercial  geography  and  the  history  of  commerce ;  the  study  of  tho 
commercial  code  of  fiscal  and  tariff  legislation ;  of  commercial  statistics;  of  chemis- 
try as  applied  to  industry  and  commerce;  of  i^hyaics;  of  raw  materials  and  com- 
mercial products,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  tho  museum  belonging  to 
the  school,  and,  finally,  drawing  and  stenography.^ 

Programme  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  third  year. — The  third  office  (third  year)  is 
devoted  to  superior  instruction.  This  instruction,  to  which  no  pupil  is  admitted  with- 
out having  passed  one  year  in  tho  second  office,  comprises  besides  a  review  of  tho 
preceding  studies,  exchange  and  arbitrage;  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  of  com- 
merce ;  tno  multiform  appUcations  of  accounting  to  industry,  banking,  and  commerce ; 
the  questions  of  insurance  which  necessitate  the  calculation  of  probabilities;  chem- 
istry as  applied  to  tho  study  of  merchandiso  and  the  detection  of  adulterations; 
elements  of  mechanics  as  applied  to  the  wants  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  the 
equipment  of  trade  ports,  to  that  of  railroads,  docks,  etc. ;  technology  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  leading  industries,  applied  physics,  commercial  and  maritime  law; 
political  economy;  commercial  historjr;  the  continuation  of  geometry  and  drawing, 
and  finally,  foreign  languages,  of  which  speaking  knowledge  is  required  as  far  as 
possible.  A  gooa  pupil  of  tho  third  year  on  graduation  is  supposed  not  only  to 
understand  German,  English,  and  Italian  or  Spanish,  but  also  to  correspond  in  three 
of  these  languages.    A  lew  very  bright  ones — they  aro  rarely  French  pupils— get  so 

»For  programmo  of  first  year  soo  ayllabus  of  coarAes  in  tho  School  for  Higher  Commercial  Studies, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Snperior  School  of  Commerce,  also  table  on  pago  768. 

'For  programme  of  Beoond  year  consult  syllabus  of  courses  in  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies 
(first  year  of  the  regular  course) ;  also  table  on  pago  768. 
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far  aa  to  be  able  to  make  thcmselTos  understood  in  speaking.  The  lancnage  courses 
in  tlie  third  office  are  carried  on  exolasively  in  the  language  studied.  In  the  office, 
where  the  courses  of  technology  and  raw  materials  have  an  exceptional  importance, 
one  applies  the  studies  by  means  of  an  imitation  of  the  real  transactions  of  commerce ; 
each  pupil  opens  and  closes  accounts  of  all  sorts,  he  buys  and  sells  merchandise 
according  to  the  course  of  the  day,  carries  on  a  bank,  dispatches  ships,  corresponds 
in  foreign  languages,  devotes  himself,  in  a  word,  under  the  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced professor,  to  the  most  difficult  and  varied  operations  of  commerce.^ 

Such  a  plan  as  the  above  needs  no  commentary.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
duce it  entire  in  order  to  show  that  commercial  instruction  is  not,  as  its  detractors 
pretend,  or  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  maintain,  a  narrow  instruction  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;"  an  instruction  of  the  shop,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  scientific  instruction 
at  once  general  and  special,  directed  toward  the  positive  studies  which  are  of  use  to 
yoimg  men  who  intend  to  play  a  rdle  in  commercial,  industrial,  admim9trative,  or 
considar  careers. 

But  if  the  programme  speaks  for  itself,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  for  ns  to  call 
attention  to  how  much  devotion,  intelligence,  experience  in  practical  affairs  and  in 
education  have  been  necessary  since  the  origin  of  this  school  to  create,  organize, 
improve,  and  make  this  programiae,  in  its  entirety,  to  constitute  that  which  one  has 
called  "the  science  of  commerce,"  especially  when  one  considers  the  difficulty  of 
finding  instructors  who  knew  how  to  put  together  the  materials  in  which  it  was 
their  business  to  instruct,  for  the  purpose  of  tneir  particular  training,  and  in  which 
variety  was  not  to  exclude  the  unity  of  view. 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  professors  to  be  merely  learned,  as  those 
in  the  colleges  and  lyc^es;  it  was  necessary  for  their  lectures  to  bear  the  seal  of 
experience,  for  the  most  of  them  to  have  been  initiated  into  the  life  of  affairs,  for 
them  to  live  or  to  have  lived  for  a  certain  length  of  time  face  to  face  with  practical 
difficulties  arising  with  every  step,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  solve  immediately. 
It  was  only  from  such  men  that  one  could  demand  that  they  should  give  young  men 
a  training  which  should  lead  directly  to  the  practice  of  commerce. 

To  maintain  the  traditions  of  useful  education  while  raising  its  level  to  the  height 
of  progress  realized  in  science  and  its  applications;  such,  in  brief,  was  the  work  of 
the  various  managements  which  have  succeeded  one  another  at  the  Superior  School 
of  Commerce,  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  small  merit. 

Distribution  of  the  time. — The  working  day  is  divided  for  the  resident  pupils  in  the 
different  offices  as  follows:  Lecture  and  recitations,  six  hours;  study,  four  hours; 
recreation,  five  hours ;  repose,  nine  hours ;  total,  twenty-four  hours. 

There  is  thus  an  average  of  sixty  hours  of  labor  per  week,  including  the  study 
hours  in  the  office.  The  day  is  thus  divided :  From  5.30  to  6  o'clock,  rising  and  mak- 
ing the  toilet  in  dormitories;  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  study  in  the  offices;  from  8  to  8.30 
o'clock  first  breakfast  and  recreation:  from  8.80  to  10  o'clock,  lessons;  from  10  to  11 
o'clock, lessons;  from  11  to  12.30 o'clock,  second  breakfast  and  recreation;  from  12.30 
to  2  o'clock,  lessons;  from  2  to  2.30  o'clock,  recreation;  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  lessons; 
from  4  to  5  o'clock,  lessons ;  from  5  to  7  o'clock,  dinner  and  recreation ;  from  7  to  9 
o'clock,  study  in  the  offices. 

Distribution  of  studies  in  the  offices. 


Subjects. 


Hours  per  week  for  each  oouiBe. 


First 

office, 

second 

section. 


Second 
office, 
first 

section. 


Second 
office. 


ThiKl 

ofllce. 


French 

Mathematics 

Accountine 

Penmanship 

Commercial  correspondence  . 

Physical  geograpliy 

Commercial  geography 

Iliatory 

Commercial  history 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Mochauica 

Ktttural  history 

Raw  materials 


2i 


It 


u 


Technology. 

'  For  programme  of  third  year,  consult  syllabus  of  courses  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  (seoond  year  of  tho  regular  course) ;  also  table  on  page  000.  ^^  ^  ^r^T 
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Biairibittion  of  studies  in  the  offices — Continued. 


Subjects. 


Commercial  law  . . . 
Fiscal  legialatioQ . . 
Political  economy  . 

Drawing 

Stenography 

German 

English 

Spaniftb. 


Spanif 
Italiai 


IIourB  per  week  for  oach  courao. 


First  Second 

office.     I  office, 

second   i  first 

section,  coction. 


Industrial  visits. 
Total 


38 


Second 
office. 


Third 
office. 


li 


i' 


p 

1 

^ 


The  courses  in  oacli  of  the  three  offices  arc  intrnsted  to  a  special  professor.  Each 
pnpil  must  be  present  at  all  the  courses  of  the  office  to  which  ho  belongs.  Tho  pupils 
take  notes  during  tho  lectures  of  tho  professor,  then  study  these  notes  in  tho  offices 
and  consult  tho  books  at  their  disposal;  write  up  their  notes  carefully,  which  are 
then  collected  by  the  inspector  to  bo  submitted  to  the  professor. 

We  have  (Estimated  that  the  pupils  in  the  (irst  office  liave  a  total  of  900  lessons  in 
tho  course  of  tho  school  year;  those  of  tho  second,  911;  those  of  tho  third,  1,002, 
independent  of  tho  lessons  in  accomplishments,  such  as  dancing,  fencing,  etc. 

Commercial  and  industrial  excursions, — Just  as  industrial  instruction  can  only  gain 
by  becoming  commercial,  so  commercial  instruction  strengthens  itself  by  becoming 
industrial;  consequently,  tho  courses  in  industrial  mechanics,  technology,  and  raw 
materials  assume  considerable  importance  in  the  third  office,  and  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  theoretical  descriptions  of  the  things  which  they  have  studied,  the  pupils  in  this 
office  make  frequent  yisits,  under  the  conduct  of  an  inspector,  to  the  principal  estab- 
lishments of  Paris  nnd  its  environs.  These  visits  are  the  themes  of  reports  which 
the  pupils  make  to  their  director  upon  each  of  these  industries ;  reports  which  require 
careful  supplementary  studies  in  technical  works  in  order  to  complete  the  notes  which 
they  have  taken  on  the  spot.  It  is  evident  that  these  weekly  lessons,  and  tho  studies 
by  which  they  are  followed,  train  in  an  excellent  way  the  observation  and  judgment 
of  tho  pupil,  by  developing  at  the  same  time  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 

Tho  Chamber  of  Commerce,  always  in  pursuit  of  better  things,  has  judged,  how- 
over,  that  these  Thursday  excursions  were  not  sufficient  for  tho  purpose.  Certain 
industries,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  very  important,  are  not  represented  in  the 
environs  of  Paris  at  all,  notably  tho  extractive  and  textile  industries.  The  chamber 
consequently  decided  that  each  year,  beginning  with  1875,  the  pupils  of  the  third 
office  should  make  a  commercial  trip,  in  the  month  of  April,  under  tho  conduct  of  the 
director  of  the  school.  The  expenses  of  this  trip,  which  amount  to  about  200  francs, 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  pupils.  This  trip  lasts  about  three  weeks.  They  go  ordi- 
narily into  the  north  of  France  and  into  Belgium,  where  the  students  study  tho 
principal  factories  of  cotton  and  wool ;  tho  important  coal  mines,  furnaces,  etc.  As 
soon  as  they  have  returned  to  the  school,  the  pupils  prepare  a  detailed  account  of  their 
trip,  Avhich  must  bo  submitted  on  a  given  *liiy  to  the  director.  These  reports  are 
in  general  very  carefully  prepared.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  establishing  these 
industrial  trips  decided  at  the  same  time  to  grant  to  tho  author  of  tho  best  memoir, 
under  the  namo  of  "traveling  scholarship,"  the  sum  of  1,000  francs,  Avhich  could  be 
utilized  in  making  a  trip  cither  in  France  or  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  some  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  administrative  council  of  the 
school.  vTe  have  examined  several  of  these  essays,  which  were  printed  on  account  of 
their  merit,  and  each  of  which  reveals  truly  remarkable  qualities  of  stylo,  of  method, 
and  of  scientific  and  economic  observation.  They  give  marked  evidence  of  the  solid 
character  and  excellence  of  tho  studies  pursued  by  the  young  men  who  wrote  them. 
The  titles  of  a  few  of  them  follow :  First,  a  report  upon  the  cotton  trade  of  England ; 
second,  a  report  upon  the  iron  and  st«el  trade  in  Great  Britain;  third,  a  report  upon 
the  trade  and  manufacture  of  linens  in  the  British  Isles ;  fourth,  a  report  upon  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  woolens  in  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  London,  and  Havre;  fifth, 
a  report  upon  tho  coal  trade  in  tho  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England ;  sixth,  a 
report  upon  tho  manufacture  and  trade  in  sugar ;  seventh,  a  report  upon  the  silk  trade 
and  factories  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
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IV.— Vakious  Examinations. 


Si>ecial  examiners  teat  each  day  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  three  offices 
upon  the  principal  branches  of  instruction.  General  examinations  are  held  every 
th  rco  months  for  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  immediately  thereafter  an  abstract 
of  the  marks  which  each  pupil  has  rccei .  cd  for  his  conduct  and  his  work  is  sent  to 
the  parents.     Reports  are,  moreover,  sent  each  month  to  the  parents. 

Final  examinaiions. — The  final  examinations  are,  in  general,  conducted  by  well- 
known  men,  such  as  Lovasseur  and  Frederic  Passy,  members  of  the  institute ;  Alfred 
Blanche,  former  councillor  of  the  State ;  Dr.  Gaiiel,  general  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  M.  Le  Coeuvro,  professor  at  the 
Central  School,  etc. 

The  pupils  are  examined  separately  in  the  presence  of  the  professor  of  tho  subject 
to  which  the  examination  relates.  Each  examiner  has  generally  to  test  one-twentaeth 
of  tho  pupils.  He  employs  for  this  purpose  about  a  day,  from  which  it  may  bo  seen 
that  tho  examinations  ore  taken  in  earnest. 

Tho  relative  importance  of  each  subject  of  instruction  is  determined  by  a  coeflB- 
cient  by  which  the  mark  given  by  tho  examiner  is  to  be  multiplied.  Tho  pro<luct3 
obtained  for  the  different  subjects  are  then  added  together,  and  tho  pupils  aro  classi- 
fied according  to  the  number  of  points.  Those  who  have  obtained  a  sum  total  cor- 
responding to  the  average  mark  of  12  on  the  scale  of  20  receive  a  diploma  printed 
on  parchment,  signed  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  average  mark  of  12  is  not 
easy  to  obtain,  as  many  examiners  mark  very  low. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  attached  to  each  subject,  we  reproduce  a  table 
which  served  to  determine  the  classification  of  a  pnpil  who  obtained  the  first  diploma 
in  1884. 

The  number  of  points  necessary  to  be  obtained  for  this  diploma  was  2,568,  wliich 
corresponded  to  the  average  mark  of  12 — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  12  by  the  sum  of  the  coefficient  214.  It  was  tho  first  time,  wo  believe,  that  tho 
average  mark  of  18.81  had  been  reached. 


Subject, 


German 

Knclish 

Antbmetic  and  algebra  . 

Industrial  cbomiatry 

Accounting 

Drawing 

Commercial  law 

Political  economy 

Fenniansbip 

Spanish  or  Italian 

Commercial  ceoffraphy. . 

Commercial  history 

Kawmateriala 

HecbanicA 

Applied  pbyaics 

Technology 


Hark. 


Coefficient.     Proiluct. 


IC 
19 
18 
19 


18 
16 
20 
14  I 
18 


S24 
85C 


233 

342 


20 
20 


1«  i 
14 


320 
280 


20 

18.25 

20 

19 

10 

20 

20 


12  , 
18  I 
14  ' 
IG 
10  1 
12  ' 
10 


240 

328.50 

280 

304 

160 

240 

320 


Total,  4,026.50;  general  average,  18.8111. 

a  SIgniflcatioa  of  marks  from  r.cro  to  20  as  follows : 


Zero(O) Failure. 

1,2 Very  bad. 

3,4,5 Bad. 


6,7,8 Mediocre. 

0,10,11 Passable. 

12,13,H Fair. 


15.10,17 Gootl. 

18,19 Very  pood. 

20 Perfect. 


V. — Various  Rewards,  Meaxs  of  Discipline,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  Med.\ls. 

Diplomas, — Pupils  of  tho  third  office  who  have  completed  their  studies  nnd  passed 
with  success  the  final  examinations  before  tho  council  of  the  school  receive  at  the 
time  of  the  distribution  of  tho  prizes  a  diploma  of  capacity,  furnished  by  tho  school 
and  signed  by  tho  minister  of  commerce,  president  of  the  council.  Only  good  pupils 
pursue  their  studies  through  the  third  omco,  and  their  number  amounts  to  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  on  the  average.  The  number  of  pupils  receiving  diplomas  is  natu- 
rally smaller.    The  table  below  shows  tho  number  of  graduates  since  1869 : 


Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ye-    !  ^bS?:-- 

Year. 

Num. 
ber. 

1800 

10 
0 
8 

17 

1873-74  

13 
16 
18 
17 

1877-78 

19 

1881-S2 

10 

1870-71 

1874-75 

1878-70 

20 
19 
13 

1882-83  ... 

14 

1871-72 

,  1875-76 

1879-80 

1883-84 

14 

1872-73 

1876-77 

1880-81 

1884-85 

11 

Being  a  total  of  233  graduates  out  of  a  total  of  288  candidates. 
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Certificates, — The  pupils  of  tlio  third  office  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  diploma 
receive  a  certificate  of  studies,  si/jued  by  tho  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  arc  the  only  certificates  "which  tho  school  recognizes  as  official ;  both  certify 
the  completion  of  tho  course;  partial  certificates  are  not  given. 

Medals, — A  certain  number  of  medals  arc  given  as  prizes  each  year  to  tho  pupils 
of  the  various  offices  by  tho  rainiatry  of  commerce,  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Association  of  Commercial  Geography,  and  tlio  alumni  association  of  tho  school. 
Tho  medals  are  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronzo  for  tho  third  office,  and  in  silver  and  bronze 
for  the  second  and  first  offices.  One  of  the  .prizes  given  by  tho  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce consists  of  a  traveling  scholarship  of  1,000  francs,  of  which  wo  havo  already 
spoken  under  tho  heading  "Scholarships."  Besides  these  prizes  tho  '* Stenograiihic 
Instituto  of  tho  Two  Worlds"  gives  special  diplomas  to  those  pupils  who  are  most 
distinguished  in  tho  study  of  stenography. 

General  discipline. — Tho  general  regulations  of  tho  school  are  very  precise;  they 
are  not  severe,  but  they  are  observed  with  care  and  firmness.  Even  the  form  testi- 
fies to  experience  acquired  in  tho  long  history  of  tho  school;  we  may  mention 
prohibition  of  reading  works  relating  to  other  than  tho  subject  of  studies,  card 
playing,  etc, 

The  pupils  who  have  obtained  permission  to  bo  out  must  return  by  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  during  the  winter,  and  half-past  10  during  the  summer.  They  present 
for  the  signature  of  the  inspector  an  exeat,  upon  which  they  indicate  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  persons  whom  they  wish  to  visit,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  arriving  and 
departing;  this  exeat  must  be  signed  by  the  parents  of  correspondents.  A  note  is 
made  of  the  exact  hour  of  departure  and  tho  hour  of  return  of  each  pupil  on  each 
occasion  that  he  leaves  the  building.  No  students  are  i>ermitted  to  leavo  the  1>nild- 
ing  during  the  working  hours.  Pupils  who  do  not  return  at  the  hour  prescribed  are 
punished  in  the  following  way:  For  a  tardiness  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  a  half 
demerit :  from  fifteen  to  tliirty  minutes  an  entire  demerit.  The  pupil,  besides  this,  is 
deprived  of  a  certain  number  of  possible  fhiodoms,  and  can  even  be  expelled.  The 
conversation  room  is  open  to  persons  authorized  to  visit  the  pupils  every  day  from 
11  in  the  morning  until  half-past  12;  in  tho  afternoon  from  2  to  half-past  2,  and  from 
5  to  7  in  the  evening.    Pupils  can  not  be  visited  except  in  the  conversation  room. 

There  are  also  special  rules  for  tho  studies;  the  various  branches  of  work;  tho 
movements  within  tho  building;  the  policing  of  dormitories  and  other  parts  of  tho 
building,  to  which  the  pupils  must  conform.  In  the  regulations  in  regard  to  classes 
wo  notice  that  every  pupu  dismissed  from  the  room  of  a  professor  is  given  an  entire 
demerit,  and  the  general  regulations  say  that,  formal  refusal  to  obey  incurs  imme- 
diate suspension  from  the  school.  The  pupils  receive  special  blank  books  for  tho 
taking  or  notes.  These  blank  books  are  inspected  at  each  recitation  by  the  profes- 
sors and  their  assistants ;  the  pupils  write  up  these  notes  for  certain  courses.  All 
bad  work  must  bo  rewritten  on  Sunday.  Any  neglect  of  work  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding punishment.  During  the  term  examinations  every  pupil  caught  in  copy- 
ing any  paper  is  marked  and  excluded  from  competition  in  the  general  classification. 
Under  the  regulations  relating  to  studies  we  notice  further  some  wise  provisions 
whose  rigid  enforcement  develops  good  work  on  the  part  of  tho  resident  pupils,  and 
assures  very  marked  superiority  over  tho  day  pupils,  whose  work  suifors  in  general 
from  tho  too  great  freedom  which  is  allowed  them  outside  of  tho  school. 

In  the  regulations  concerning  dormitories  we  note  that  at  half-past  5  in  tho  morn- 
ing a  bell  is  rung  once,  as  a  signal  for  tho  jjupils  to  rise;  at  6  o'clock  they  report 
themselves  for  study,  and  every  pupil  coming  in  late  incurs  a  punishment.  They 
retire  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  prescribes,  therefore,  for  its  resident  pupils 
what  would  be  for  a  workingman  a  real  day's  labor.  To  the  credit  of  the  resident 
pupils  it  should  be  noted  that  the  gold  medals,  the  great  prizes,  and  tho  traveling 
scholarships  are  almost  always  taken  by  resident  pupils. 

llie  regulations  of  tho  dining  hall  say  that  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  which 
announces  lunch  or  dinner  the  pupils  must  come  into  tho  refectory,  marching  two 
by  two,  in  the  order  of  tho  places  which  they  occupy.  Each  master  conducts  the 
pupils  of  his  office.    During  tho  meal  the  inspector  exercises  a  general  supervision. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  study  prescribe  that  each  student  while  remaining  in 
his  chamber  is  forbidden  to  smoke  or  to  read  works  not  relating  to  his  studies.  The 
regulations  concerning  recreation  say  thi»t  pupils  may  remain  in  tho  office  or  may  go 
into  the  library.  They  are  called  in  turn  and  by  groups  to  the  gymnasium,  to  the 
dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  halls.  The  failure  to  appear  in  one's  place  incurs  a 
punishment.  Singing,  yelling,  whistling,  and  shouting  are'  forbidden,  and  wo  know 
from  the  people  who  reside  near  the  school  that  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  this 
respect  is  good.  We  may  add  that  the  supervision  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  five 
supervising  roasters,  an  under  inspector  and  an  inspector,  whose  intelligent  and 
devoted  assistance  aid  the  director  in  tho  firm,  fatherly  application  of  these  vari- 
ous rules.  ^^  J 
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Penaliies, — The  pmiishmeuts  whicli  may  be  inflicted  upon  pupils  are  half  domerita, 
demerits,  and  snspension  from  the  school.  The  director  and  inspector  are  alone 
authorized  to  inflict  pimishmeuts,  upon  the  demand  of  the  professors  or  supervising 
masters.  The  notebooks  of  the  offices  and  the  courses,  the  reports  of  conduct,  with 
the  special  notes  of  the  inspector,  are  submitted  each  evening  to  the  eyes  of  the 
director,  and  give  him,  combined  with  the  frequent  visits  in  the  various  offices  where 
he  teaches  himself,  a  com^ilcte  knowledge  of  each  pupil,  whom  he  may  thus  guide 
according  to  his  peculiarities  and  needs. 

VI. — Administration,  Reckipts,  Expenses. 

The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  is  administered,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  delegates  its  powers  to  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration, the  actual  composition  of  which  is  given  below:  President,  Jules  Piault; 
administrators,  Fortier-Beaulieu,  Jarlaud,  Magnier,  Mignon,  Salmon,  Weber ;  director 
of  the  school,  J.  Grelley. 

Financial  condition  of  the  school. — Thanks  to  the  experience,  intelligence,  and  the 
constant  efibrts  employed  by  the  members  of  its  council  of  administration  and  by 
the  management,  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  famous  for  the  solid  character  of 
the  studies  which  are  there  pursued,  as  well  as  by  its  exemplary  discipline  and 
the  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  is  in  an  excellent  financial  condition. 

Without  entering  into  too  great  detail  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce  purchased  the  clientele  and  the  furniture  of  the  school  for  tiie 
sum  of  120,000  ft-ancs,  in  1869,  though  it  has  expended  since  that  time  almost  100,000 
francs  on  buildings,  and  that  not  only  has  the  school  always  naid  its  way,  bat  it  has 
extinguished  the  greater  portion  of  the  original  outlay,  while  paying  an  annual 
rental  of  25,000  francs  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  not  ceasing  to  give  excellent 
accommodations  to  its  resident  and  day  pupils. 

The  budget  of  the  school  for  1886  is  given  below.  This  budget,  which  docs  not 
present  any  notable  differences  from  those  of  the  preceding  years,  will  suffice  for  the 
purpose : 

Receipts :  Francs, 

From  term  fees  of  pupils 230,000 

Expenses :  ===== 

Cost  of  administration 42, 000 

Salaries  of  professors 45, 000 

Food : 70,000 

1  leating  and  lighting 8, 500 

Annual  rental 25,000 

L  a  u  n  d  ry 6, 000 

Advertising 3, 000 

Maintenance  and  repiurs 8, 000 

Taxes 600 

Payments  on  indebtedness 12, 400 

Various  costs 9, 500 

Total 230,000 

PEESONNEL   OF   TUB   SCHOOL. 

The  personnel  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  is  composed  of  professors,  exam- 
iners, physician,  and  instructors,  including  altogether  some  seventy  persons.  Such 
men  as  Levasseur,  Passy,  and  Le  Coeuvre  figure  in  the  list  of  examiners. 

VII.— General  CoNsiDKnATioNS. 

If  we  cast  a  last  glance  upon  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  we  shall  see  that  this 
useful  institution,  which  has  served  as  a  model  not  only  for  France,  but  for  foreign 
countries  as  well,  has  never  ceased  to  progress,  without,  however,  leaving  the  line 
which  was  traced  for  it  at  the  very  beginning  by  men  skilled  in  practical  affairs, 
celebrated  for  their  scientific  labors,  and  who  knew  how  to  recognize  the  need  of 
special  instruction  for  youth  destined  for  the  commercial  career.  It  is  not  unim- 
portant to  note  in  this  connection  that  this  school,  due  to  the  initiative  of  MM.  Bro- 
dard  and  Legret,  the  School  Blanqui,  the  School  Gervais  de  Caen,  the  School  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  directed  by  poly  technicians,  has  never  varied  firom  its  com- 
mercial origin.  It  has  remained  a  school  of  commerce,  reserved  for  the  preparation 
of  superior  employees,  of  trained  merchants,  of  bankers,  of  managers,  of  commercial 
directors  for  industrial  establishments,  etc.  The  school  has  constantly  endeavored 
in  its  career,  with  a  perseveraiico  and  unity  in  view,  worthy  of  remark,  to  unite 
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goDoral  and  special  instruction,  to  bind  them  ouo  to  tbo  other  iu  snch  a  way  as  to 
constitute  a  homogeneous  whole  at  once  classic  and  scicntiiic,  whoso  parts  should 
mntutdly  assist  and  complement  each  other,  whoso  distinct  courses  should  bo  defi- 
nitely related  the  one  to  the  other,  and  form  a  whole  liko  the  various  chapters  of  a 
book,  the  whole,  of  course,  remaining  alwaya  improvable. 

One  fact  whicn  proves  the  intimate  and  systematic  connection  of  the  courses  is 
that  those  pupils  who  come  out  of  the  first  office  are  ordinarily  better  prepared  and 
do  their  work  in  a  better  way  than  those  who,  pressed  by  lack  of  time  or  by  a^e, 
enter  immediately  the  second  course.  Ono  can  easily  understand  that  to  follow  with 
advantage  the  lessons  of  the  two  higher  offices  there  is  no  better  preparation  than 
that  of  the  school  itself,  for  the  reason  that  its  programmes  of  instruction  are  com- 
bined into  a  single  whole  for  the  three  years,  of  which  the  first  parts  are  visibly  and 
strongly  attached  to  those  which  follow. 

It  is  in  the  second  office  that  the  instruction,  without  ceasing  to  be  general,  becomes 
more  special  by  the  courses  which  relate  directly  to  commerce.  Besides  this,  in  tho 
second  office  the  pupils,  while  carrying  on  the  study  of  our  own  language,  perfect 
thexuselves  in  the  study  of  German  and  English  and  choose  ono  of  the  southern  lan- 
guages, Italian  or  Spanish,  in  such  a  way  as  to  learn  finally  three  foreign  languages. 
This  study  of  foreign  languages  (a  subject  to  which  one  has  certainly  up  to  the  pres- 
ent not  given  the  attention  which  it  deserves  cither  in  schools  of  commerce  or  other 
schools)  is  facilitated  in  this  school  of  the  Rue  Amelot,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense 
international  in  character,  by  the  number  of  foreign  pupils  who  daily  assist  the 
work  of  tho  professors  by  their  conversations  with  their  French  comrades. 

It  is  in  the  second  office  that  the  mathematical  spirit,  which  must  bo  at  tho  basis 
of  every  calculation,  commences  to  develop.  Hero  reason  takes  tho  place  of  empir- 
ical methods  which  tend  to  arrest  the  development  of  intelligence,  and  the  pupils 
treat  all  tho  questions  which  are  submitted  to  them  in  a  rational  way.  Advancing 
further,  the  professor  must  exercise  them  in  the  practice  of  rapid  calculation  and  of 
mental  calculation,  whose  utility  in  business  is  incontestable.  The  mathematical 
courses  are  excellently  given  at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce.  What  an  excel- 
lent book  MM.  Brasilier,  Margerie,  or  Grelloy  could  make  upon  financial  and  com- 
mercial mathematics ! 

Mathematics  and  accounting,  tho  pencil  and  tho  pen,  complement  each  tho  other. 
The  course  in  account iu|;  advances  iu  the  second  office  from  elementary  work  to 
practice.  Here  one  applies  tho  principles  of  accounting  to  commerce,  to  industry, 
and  to  banking.  The  professor  instructs  in  the  diftbrent  usages  of  cities  and  mar- 
kets; his  course  becomes  a  course  in  commerce;  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  sev- 
eral languages.  Then  there  is  commercial  geography,  a  science,  so  to  speak,  entirely 
modem,  and  yet  of  the  first  importance  in  economic  instruction. 

Parallel  with  these  the  students  learn,  in  the  course  on  the  history  of  commerce, 
how,  under  the  vigorous  and  fruitful  influences  of  commerce,  the  natural  resources, 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  tho  nations,  their  political  existence,  etc.,  arise  and  grow. 
At  tho  same  time  that  they  are  studying  the  facts  in  which  the  commercial  ])rosper- 
ity  shows  itself  at  difi'erent  epochs  and  at  difierent  countries,  the  pupils  havo  under 
their  eyes,  in  tho  beautiful  museum  of  commercial  products,  tho  natural  products 
which  are  the  bases  of  human  exchanges,  and  tho  manufactured  products  which  sup- 
port these  exchanges.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  tho  combination  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal lessons  that  they  study  tho  progress  of  commerce  and  of  industry,  that  they 
follow  its  various  stages  from  tho  earliest  times  down  to  tho  present;  in  a  word,  that 
they  learn  to  know  the  economic  evolution  of  humanity. 

But  tho  young  merchant  must  havo  a  just  notion  of  his  commercial  duties  and  his 
commercial  rights.  He  must  also  bo  instructed  in  tho  various  taxes  which  are  levied 
on  merchandise,  on  exportations  and  importations ;  ho  must  understand  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  tarifi';  ho  must  be  acquainted  with  our  treaties  of  commerce  with  the 
great  nations;  finally,  ho  can  not  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  tho  organization  of  our 
system  of  taxes.  He  must  understand  their  purpose,  their  necessity,  their  method 
of  assessment  and  distribution.  The  courses  in  commercial  and  maritime  law,  sup- 
plemented hy  those  in  fiscal  and  tariff  legislation,  commercial  statistics,  etc.,  fill 
this  ^ap  in  his  education  and  present  him  admirably  well  prepared  for  tho  course  in 
political  economy  which  begins  in  the  third  office,  and  is  the  philosophic  crown  of 
the  commercial  sciences  taught  in  the  school. 

In  this  body  of  useful  knowledge  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  havo  also 
found  a  place  and  an  application.  Indeed,now  could  one  give  a  good  courso  in  raw 
materials  without  basing  it  upon  courses  in  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry? 
In  the  same  way,  would  not  a  course  in  technology  require  a  course  in  industrial 
mechanics,  if  it  is  to  be  at  once  intelligible  and  iruitfulf  All  these  branches  of 
instruction  are  closely  related,  and  their  practical  administration  must  be  preceded 
by  theoretical  studies.  Moreover,  noblesse  oblige,  one  can  not  limit  one's  self  in  a 
superior  school  to  tho  examination,  pure  and  simple,  of  raw  materials  and  commer- 
cial products.    And  then,  from  merely  practical  considerations,  ono  must  teach  the 
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pupils  in  tbo  second  and  tliird  offices  the  cliemical  compositions  of  the  leading  suV- 
etanccB,  the  physical  conditions  nnder  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  mechanical 
principles  employed  in  their  various  trausformationa.  The  merchant  of  to-day,  like 
the  manufacturer,  must  become  acquainted  with  the  scientific  methods  which  clear 
his  judgment,  develop  his  intelligence,  and  prepare  him  finally  to  discover  adultera- 
tions cither  in  raw  materials  or  manufactured  products.  This  scientific  part  of  tho 
instruction  of  the  school  is  reen forced  in  tho  third  office  by  the  commercial  and 
industrial  visits  made  every  Thursday  to  the  establishments  of  Paris  and  its  envi- 
rons, as  well  as  by  the  annual  trip  to  the  north  of  lYance  and  Belgium,  where  all  tho 
leading  industries  arc  studied,  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  tho  director. 

Conclusion, — To  determine  upon  tho  difi*erent  courses  of  study,  to  arrange  the  pro- 
grammes of  these  studies,  to  improve  them  without  ceasing  by  watching  over  their 
intelligent  development  in  the  classes,  by  choosing  skilled  professors  adapte<l  to  the 
methods  of  instruction,  and  by  maintaining  with  a  firm  hand  tho  necessary  disci- 
pline in  every  direction ;  all  this  is  without  doubt  important.  But  this  alone  woeld 
DC  insufficient  to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  preserve 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  sort  of  a  school  which  wo  have  been  discussing.  Fol- 
lowing a  more  elevated  purpose  than  even  this,  the  object  of  this  school  has  always 
been  not  merely  th«  creation  of  a  sdentiiic  body  of  commercial  instruction,  but  that 
of  an  economic  education  based  upon  moral  principles.  *  *  Get  rich  "  is  a  motto  wh  ich 
needs  numerous  corrections.  A  merchant  must  be  twice  honest— honest  as  a  citizen, 
and  honest  by  profession*  If  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  the  world  than  to  get 
money,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  lose  that  which  one  has  gained  without  labor. 
Fortunes  whicn  grow  too  rapidly  disapx>ear  of  themselves.  Those  which  are  tho 
result  of  patient  labor  and  honesty  are  less  exposed  to  adversity,  because  their  pos- 
sessors, more  prudent,  guard  them  more  carefull v  from  danger. 

We  find  the  motto  of  this  school  summed  up  in  the  simple  words:  ''Be  good,  be 
laborious,  be  persevering,"  pronounced  by  M.  Gustavo  Roy,  then  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  on  an  occasion  of  distributing  the  prizes  of  the  school. 

"Perseverauoe,"  he  added,  "is  indispensable  to  hira  who  wishes  to  advance.  Set 
before  yourself  a  clear,  well-defined  end :  let  nothing  turn  you  from  it.  Be  honest; 
be  led  on  every  occasion  by  that  inward  light  which  is  called  *  conscience.'  Consult 
it,  and  when  you  ask  it,  if  it  hesitates,  abstain.  For  in  all  which  is  right,  loyal,  and 
honest  it  will  never,  believe  me,  show  any  hesitation.  In  regulating  ^our  lives  in 
this  way  you  will  find  your  reward  in  the  confidence,  the  consideration,  and  the 
credit  which  you  will  inspire.  A  merchant  should  be  honest  from  calculation,  if  not 
from  the  sense  of  duty." 

To  these  counsels  full  of  wisdom,  to  these  words  marked  with  the  seal  of  experi- 
ence, M.  Grelley,  director  of  the  school,  added  the  following: 

''A  condition  essential  to  success  in  business,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  it,  is  ambition.  The 
merchant  or  the  manufacturer  who  desires  only  a  modest  subsistence  lacks  energy — 
lacks  the  great  fire  necessary  to  success.  In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity  there  is  no 
place  for  the  indolent.  Success  is  for  those  who,  to  the  two  essential  qualities  of  order 
and  economy,  add  the  love  of  labor  and  the  firm  resolution  to  succeed.^  And  he 
addeil,  in  words  not  less  excellent,  *'  I  would  warn  yon  against  a  fault  uuhnppily  too 
common  with  young  people  who  are  just  starting  out  in  life.  Many  people  have 
what  I  should  call  a  *  clerical'  character;  they  arrive  in  the  morning  at  their  labor, 
do  exactly  that  which  they  are  directed  to  do,  and  wait  patiently  for  that  wliich 
they  call  the  hour  of  *  liberty '  when  evening  comes.  For  these  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  success;  they  will  remain  employees  througheut  their  lives.  Tho  employee  who 
wishes  to  succeed  must  devote  himself  without  ceasing  to  the  affairs  which  are 
intrusted  to  hira;  he  must  treat  them  as  his  own;  he  must  go  before  the  hour  of 
beginning  work,  and  finish  up  in  the  evening  that  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  do 
in  the  daytime.  This  sort  of  a  man  is  sure  to  succeed  if  he  adds  to  these  qualities 
order  and  economy." 

Commerce  obliffciSy  then,  tho  motto  of  this  school.  Honesty  is  a  real  force,  like 
order,  economy,  and  persevering  labor. 

Tho  commerce  of  lYance  can  only  increase  by  the  study  and  practice  of  probity, 
and  it  is  through  such  a  school  as  this  that  such  ideas  will  pass  into  commercial  life, 
and  that  an  experimental  demonstration  will  be  made  that  probity  is  synonymous 
with  skill  and  success. 

#  »  #  *  *  ♦  *. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce :  It  has  baaed 
commercial  instruction  upon  solid  scientific  instruction.  From  this  point  of  ^-iew 
the  programmes  of  this  school  are  the  most  complete  of  any  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.  A  great  part  of  the  problem  of  commercial  instruction  appears, 
then,  to  us  to  have  been  solved  at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  which 
has  had  the  honor  of  training,  since  its  foundation,  more  than  C,000  financiers,  man- 
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tifaotarerSy  superior  employees,  etc.,  scattered  throa^hout  all  the  countries  of  tho 
TTorld,  and  among  whom  wo  could  name  i\  largo  number  of  eminent  men  in  various 
departments. 

yill. — The  Ali'-mni  Associatiox  of  the  Superiou  School  of  Commerce. 

Origin, — Various  graduates  of  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce  haTO  attempted 
firom  time  to  timo  to  create  an  association  among  tho  alumni  of  this  ancient  school. 
But  it  was  verv  difficult  to  rekuit  tho  broken  threads  among  tho  members  of  so  many 
generations  who  had  experienced  so  many  different  fortunes,  and  were  scattered, 
since  tho  foundation  of  the  school  in  1820,  thoughout  the  entire  commercial  world. 

In  1872,  a  year  which  witnessed  tho  rise  of  an  extremely  favorable  movement  to 
schools  of  commerce,  the  students  of  the  third  office  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a 
society.  Guided  by  certain  former  graduates,  among  whom  was  tho  eminent  econ- 
omist, Joseph  Garnier,  and  aided  by  tho  counsel  of  their  first  president,  M.  Paul 
Lafitte,  they  succeeded  in  creating  a  society,  the  utility  of  whose  work  wo  are  jnst 
beginning  to  appreciate. 

Services  and  progress. — The  association,  founded  by  17  members,  includes  to-day 
more  than  650  members.     Tho  following  table  shows  the  annual  increase : 


Year.  Members,  i  Year.  I  Members. 


1872 

77 
225 
288 
31G 
365 
414 
454 

1879 

470 

1873 

1880 

499 

1874 

1881 

020 

1875 

1882 

575 

1870 

1  1883 

594 

1877 

1884 

GIG 

1878 

1885 

633 

Tho  original  association  has  not  undergone  any  notable  change,  but  each  year  has 
marked,  60  to  speak,  a  stage  in  tho  morafdevelopment  of  tho  society.  The  purpose 
of  the  union  is :  First,  to  cultivate  tho  friendly  relations  forme<l  at  the  school ;  second, 
to  utilize  the  relations  thus  created  for  tho  development  of  commerce  and  industry ; 
third,  to  aid  former  pupils  by  assisting  them  after  graduation  and  facilitating  their 
finding  of  positions;  fourth,  to  assist  unfortunate  comrades.  Tho  former  pupils  of 
the  school  and  pupils  in  the  third  office  may  bo  members  of  tho  union.  Tho  annual 
fee  is  10  francs;  ono  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  at  one  time  tho  sum  of  100 
francs.    The  title  of  **  Donor"  is  given  to  those  who  pay  200  francs  at  ono  time. 

The  management  is  composed  of  twelve  graduate  members,  and  ono  member  from 
the  third  office.  It  regulates  the  disposition  of  tho  funds,  decides  upon  requests  for 
assistance,  and  supervises  the  publications  of  tho  society.  From  tho  first  year  of  its 
organization  tho  nnion  has  granted  an  annual  prize  in  political  economy  for  tho  best 
pnpil  in  each  subject. 

At  its  instigation  a  traveling  scholarship  was  founde<l  by  tho  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  given  to  a  graduate  of  tho  third  year. 

The  union  also  names  corresponding  members  at  important  points  in  various  parts 
of  tho  earth  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  commercial  information.  These  corre- 
spondents also  serve  as  patrons  to  those  members  of  the  society  who  have  newly  come 
to  their  respective  places. 

In  1876  a  quarterly  Bulletin  was  established,  which  soon  became  very  prosperous, 
and  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  society  interesting  papers  upon  economicsubjects, 
a»  well  as  upon  facts  relating  to  the  society.  This  publication  has  recently  become 
a  monthly.  The  society  has  published,  besides,  a  yearbook  since  it  was  founded. 
By  the  publication  of  its  Bulletin  the  union  has  established  connections  with  various 
leamed^and  commercial  societies,  notably  tho  Geographical  Society,  the  Society  of 
Geographical  Commerce  at  Paris,  the  Scientific  Society  of  France,  the  Alumni  Society 
of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Metiers. 

The  banquet,  established  at  tho  beginning  of  the  society,  assembles  each  year  the 
most  devote<l  members  of  the  nnion.  In  1882  its  president,  N.  Detre,  invited  the 
presidents  of  similar  societies  in  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  founded  upon  the  model 
of  that  of  Paris,  to  take  part  in  the  annual  banquet  of  the  union  in  Paris,  or  to  send 
delegates.  It  was  decided  at  this  banquet  to  organize  a  sj'ndicate  of  the  alumni 
society  of  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  in  France,  which  furnishes  a  new  proof 
that  there  is  ntility  beyond  the  commercial  in  such  societies. 

The  presidency  of  the  sj-ndicato  of  the  alumni  vSocicty  is  vested  in  the  president  of 
the  Paris  union.  It  was  in  this  double  capacity  that  M.  Deligny  submitted  in  March, 
1884,  tho  demand  for  a  new  syndical  grouping.    Accompanied  by  M.  Pathicr,  a 
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former  president,  and  M.  Reu6  Lo  Roy,  vice-president  of  the  union,  M.  Deligny  was 
called  to  testify  before  a  parliamentary  investigating  committee,  consisting  of  forty- 
four  membei-8.  Ho  insisted  strongly  upon  tho  necessity  of  giving  to  commercial 
instruction  equal  advantages  to  those  govcmraontal  schoolc  wbich  are  endowed  by 
the  Government. 

Representations  were  also  made  to  the  ministry  of  marine  to  obtain  traveling 
scbolarships  under  the  same  conditions  as  tbo  society  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  M.  Deligny  received  a  formal  promise  that  the  State  would 
subscribe  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  should  bo  subscribed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
societies  interested. 

In  February,  1885,  M.  Rouvier,  minister  of  commerce,  accepted  the  presidency  of 
tho  banquet  of  the  union,  and  promised  Iris  high  assistance  to  the  various  purposes 
l)ursuod  uy  the  syndicate. 

Among  tho  numerous  evidences  of  tho  activity  of  this  akimni  society  we  cite  further 
the  foundation  of  the  Conference  Adolph  Blanqui,  a  society  for  commercial  and 
industrial  study,  whoso  purpose  is  to  develop  among  the  future  graduates  the  taste 
for  further  study  and  tho  verbal  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry. 

Tho  tribunal  of  Paris,  appreciating  tho  good  purpose  of  the  Conference  Blanqui, 
offered  it  a  place  of  meeting,  which  the  alumni  society  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  conference. 

Faithful  to  its  purpose  and  full  of  solicitude  for  its  members,  the  society  assists 
them,  aids  them  either  in  their  search  for  positions  or  in  their  commercial  careers,  by 
means  of  tho  numerous  relations  which  nro  maintained  through  tho  various  reunions, 
by  tho  publication  of  its  Annual  and  by  its  Bulletin,  and,  finally,  if  misfortune  over- 
takes one  of  its  members  tho  society  is  always  on  hand.  Moreover,  the  last  word  in 
regard  to  this  brotherly  bide  of  tho  society  has  not  been  said.  M.  Deligny  proposed 
the  organization  of  a  circle  which  should  increase  still  more  tho  development  of 
friendly  and  commercial  relations,  and  M.  Detre  then  proposed  more  material  reun- 
ions for  the  same  porpose. 

Tho  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  as  stated  above,  has  just  become  a  monthly. 
Finally,  wo  may  say  that  M.  Ren6  Le  Roy,  the  present  president  of  the  society,  has 
submitted  to  tho  management  a  scheme  already  carried  out  in  part — to  form  a  sort  of 
benefit  treasury  in  favor  of  comrades  who  are  momentarily  embarrassed  in  their  busi- 
ness affairs. 

2.-THE  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  STUDIES  IK  PARIS. 

i.— histoky  of  the  foundation  of  the  school  and  its  subsequent 

Development. 

Tho  first  idea  of  tho  creation  of  this  school  should  bo  ascribed  to  tho  Paris  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  as  early  as  1866  took  up  tho  question  of  organizing  an  estab- 
lishment of  higher  commercial  instruction,  complementary  to  its  higher  primary 
institution  in  the  Avenue  Trudaine.  In  1867  the  death  of  Mr.  Gervais,  of  Caen,  pro- 
prietor and  director  of  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  turned  the  attention  of  tho 
chamber  from  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school,  and  fixed  it  upon  tho  purchase  of  an 
establishment  which  already  enjoyed  a  universal  repntationi  and  which  had  become 
a  successful  business  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  its  director. 

Wo  have  described  in  tho  preceding  pages  how  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  got 
possession  of  the  old  school  of  Adolph  Blanqui,  and  with  what  satisfactory  results. 

Tho  idea  of  establishing  a  so-called  "school  of  higher  commercial  studies*'  was, 
however,  simply  put  off  by  this  movo  and  not  abandoned.  It  was  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration under  tho  presidency  of  M.  llonette,  then  under  that  of  Guibal,  but  it  was 
under  tho  presidency  of  M.  Gustavo  Roy  that  tho  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  under- 
took to  solve  all  tho  difficulties  involved  in  so  costly  and  important  a  foundation. 

Wo  owe  it  to  liistorical  truth  to  say  that  the  project  of  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  only  a  feeble  response  from  public  opinion,  a  thing  which  should  not  be  an 
occasion  of  surprise,  cousidering  the  general  feeling  in  respect  to  everything  con- 
cerning commercial  studies,  and  the  marked  indifference  which  our  Governments, 
imbued  with  the  old  university  spirit,  have  showed  down  to  tbo  very  present  in 
regard  to  commercial  instruction.  Through  a  learned  society,  tho  Oriental  Athe- 
ueum  of  Paris,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  this  question  in  1875, 
starting  from  tho  principle  that  tho  business  relations  of  nations  are  developed  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  their  intellectual  level.  This  society  in  tho 
provincial  session  at  St.  £teinne  discussed  tho  creation  in  France  of  an  institution  of 
higher  commercial  studies.  Besides  this  tho  National  Society  in  Lyons,  sharing  in 
tho  same  view,  resolved  to  examine  this  question  from  all  aspects  by  examining  as 
fully  as  possible  into  the  details  of  its  execution.  It  oven  named  a  special  commis- 
sion for  tho  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  set  of  questions  to  bo  submitted  to  eminent  men 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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Without  entering  into  further  details,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  calling  attention 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  discussion  in  the  Oriental  Atheneum  of  Paris,  and  to  cer- 
tain interesting  points  raised  by  the  commission  of  inquiry. 

After  having  expressed  the  view  that  a  superior  institute  of  commerce  ought  to  be 
founded  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  graduates  of  the  commercial 
schools,  to  the  consulate  cadets,  and  also  to  other  young  people  of  adequate  prelimi- 
nary education,  the  complementary  knowledge  necessary  to  create  and  consolidate 
new  relations  with  foreign  merchants,  the  Oriental  Atheneum  defined  more  especially 
the  following  as  the  necessary  complement  to  these  studies : 

First,  comparative  legislation  of  different  nations ;  second,  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages most  used  in  the  groat  commercial  centers  of  Asia,  India,  China,  and  Japan; 
third,  courses  of  philosophy  and  sesthetics  as  applied  to  commerce,  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  commerce  upon  the  civilization,  the  ideas,  manners,  and  power  of  a  country, 
and  intended  to  develop  in  the  students  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which 
are  capable  of  dignifying  the  professional  merchant. 

The  Oriental  Atheneum  demanded  in  addition  a  course  in  the  history  of  commerco 
among  all  jieoples,  ancient  and  mo4em :  a  complementary  course  in  geography,  com- 
prising agricultural,  industrial,  mineral,  and  commercial  statistics  of  M  countries; 
a  study  or  the  present  treaties  of  commerce :  a  complete  study  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation on  land  and  water,  as  also  of  all  the  means  of  correspondence,  such  as  the 
post,  telegraph,  etc.  It  also  raised  the  q^uestion  whether  one  could  not  insist  that 
the  Government  should  demand  of  candidates  for  consulships  the  diploma  of  the 
8u^^ior  Institute  of  Commerce.  Finally  it  raised  the  questiou  whether  this  insti- 
tution ought  to  be  organized  like  the  Central  School  of  Paris,  which  takes  its  pupils 
throughout  the  entire  day,  or  whether  it  would  not  bo  better  if  the  pupils  were 
oblig^  to  be  present  only  at  particular  courses,  as  in  the  faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. Also  what  would  be  the  best  means  of  controlling  and  stimulating  the  work 
of  the  pupils:  how  long  the  course  should  be;  whether  the  minimum  age  for  admis- 
sion should  DO  fixed  at  18;  whether  the  students  provided  with  a  diploma  at  the 
Superior  School  should  be  admitted  without  examination,  and  whether  the  degree 
of  bachelor  should  bo  accepted  from  those  pnpils  not  provided  with  such  a  diploma; 
what  city  of  France  would  bo  best  adapted  for  the  location  of  such  a  school ;  what 
capital  would  be  required :  from  what  source  it  could  be  drawn,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  the  National  Society  of  Education  at  Lyons  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

First,  whether  an  institute  of  higher  commercial  studies  would  bo  a  useful  and 
timely  complement  to  the  superior  schools  of  commerce ;  second,  whether  this  insti- 
tution conld  assist  in  completing  the  instruction  of  consulate  cadets  and  commer- 
cial agents  attached  to  diplomatic  missions;  third,  whether  the  institution  should 
be  founded  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  superior  instruction,  or  whether  they 
ahould  demand  that  the  State  should  establish  it,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  ^ 
to  adopt  tho  mixed  system,  in  which  the  State  should  come  to  the  aid  of  private  ' 
initiative.  This  society  closed  its  report  by  expressing  the  following  view:  "The 
National  Society  of  Education  at  Lyons  having  heard  the  report  of  the  commission 
upon  the  proposal  to  found  in  France  an  institute  of  higher  commercial  studies, 
believing  that  this  new  organ  of  instruction  would  form  a  happy  and  even  necessary 
complement  to  the  actnal  organization  of  superior  schools  of  commerce:  considering 
further  that  it  would  contribute  powerfully  to  enlarge,  elevate,  and  dignify  the 
respective  commercial  and  administrative  callings;  considering  that  the  principle 
of  the  plan  is  not  denied  and  that  its  timeliness  is  sufficiently  well  established  by 
the  facts  produced  in  the  report,  and  that  its  realization  is  not  beyond  the  efforts  of 
private  initiative,  hereby  adopts  tho  report  of  the  commission,  and  charges  its  presi- 
dent with  communicating  tho  same  to  each  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  with  the  request  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  insuring  the. 
execution  of  the  project.'' 

The  discussion  of  the  various  points  raiBed  by  the  members  of  the  Oriental  Athe- 
neum of  Paris  and  those  of  tho  National  Societyof  Education  at  Lyons,  each  one  of 
which  threw  some  light  upon  the  question,  would  show  it  to  be  very  complex. 
Everything  goes  to  show  that  the  view  expressed  by  tho  Congress  of  St.  £tienne ;  the 
list  of  questions  which  wore  prepared ;  the  final  report  upon  the  answers  obtained 
to  the  questions,  and  the  monograph  by  M.  L.  Desgrands,  of  Lyons,  upon  the  same 
questiou,  have  contributed  to  persuade  the  chamber  of  Paris  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  a^tation  and  to  put  in  execution  with  its  own  resources  a  project  which  it 
had  considered  for  so  long  a  time. 

FOUNDATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  8th  of  May  and  the  24th  of  July,  1878,  tho  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sketched  out  the  plan  of  the  School  for  Higher  Commercial  Studies, 
and  decided  upon  tho  underlying  principles.    Shortly  after  the  chamber  named  a 
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commission  composed  of  Messrs.  Jacqaes  Siegfried,  Foeillon,  and  Micfaati,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  plans  of  constmction  for  tbe  school,  and  what  was  still  more 
important,  its  programme  of  studies,  a  function  which  could  not  have  been  confided 
to  more  competent  men. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1880,  a  decreo  authorized  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  borrow 
the  necessary  money  for  the  construction  of  the  school.  Finally,  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  establishment  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December,  1881,  in  the  great  amphi- 
theater of  the  school  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Gnstare  Roy,  president  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  L^on  Say,  president  of  the 
Senate;  Rouvier,  minister  of  commerce  and  of  the  colonies,  and  Allain  Targd,  min- 
ister of  finances ;  and  the  whole  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  j  ustly  proud  of  having 
oxjtcnded  over  two  millions  with  a  liberal  hand  in  constructing  a  school  of  com- 
merce, the  most  beautiful,  the  most  spacious,  the  best  arranged  possible;  for  which 
school  iia  members  were  happy  to  do  the  honors  to  the  parliamentary,  administra- 
tive, industrial,  and  commercial  interest  of  the  country. 

Pnrpo$e  of  the  8chool. — ^The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  certain,  had  no  inten- 
tion to  create  a  competitor  to  its  own  Superior  School  of  Commerce  in  rue  Ameiot, 
but  desired  to  founa  an  establishment  of  another  typo,  a  sort  of  faculty  or  central 
school  of  commerce,  to  which,  as  M.  Gastave  Roy  said  on  the  day  of  inauguration, 
the  purpose  was  to  attract  young  men  of  family  who  had  completed  their  classical 
stncfies.  We  find,  moreover,  that  the  purpose  of  the  foundation  of  this  school  la 
well  defined  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself  in  the  report  which  it  presented  on 
the  15th  of  Febrnary,  1879,  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  in 
which  it  expressed  itself  on  this  point  as  foUows: 

"The  school  is  destined,  in  the  thonght  of  the  chamber,  to  give  supplementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  propose  upon  completing  the 
college  to  take  up  a  commercial  career.  The  purpose  of  the  chamber  is  to  give  to 
such  young  men  the  practical  notions  of  tho  means  by  which  order  und  clearness  aro 
bronght  into  the  commercial  world,  whose  general  mechanism  will  havo  been 
explained  to  them  beforehand,  and  to  impress  a  lofty  character  upon  that  instruction 
which  comprehends  those  modem  sciences  underlying  the  necessities  of  international 
commerce.''  According  to  tho  same  report  the  chamber  proposed  to  organize  an 
establishment  capable  of  caring  for  from  ^0  to  500  pupils.  The  first  of  these  figures 
would  i>ermit  it  to  cover  its  expenses  at  the  price  of  1,000  francs  a  year  per  pupil; 
tho  second  would  assure  i(  the  necessary  supplementary  resources  for  new  growth, 
and  would  furnish  it  an  excess  of  receipts  which  could  bo  devoted  to  further  improve- 
ments. 

According  to  these  anticipations,  a  little  optimistic,  tho  necessary  grounds  for  the 
construction  of  tho  school  were  estimated  to  ne  about  5,000  square  meters. 

Situation  of  the  achooL — The  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  is  situated  at 
108  Boulevard  Mftlesherbes,  and  oocupies  a  site  containing5,910.99meter8,  which  the 
chamber  purchased  at  the  price  of  517,000  francs.  Apropos  of  this  action  and  in 
response  to  certain  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  the  wasteful  extravagance 
of  tho  chamber  in  the  purchase  of  such  expensive  grounds,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
acquisition  of  this  site  was  not  by  any  means  in  itself  a  bad  stroke  of  business,  for 
at  tho  present  hour  it  is  worth  at  least  three  times  that  sum,  and  there  ia  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  fifty  years,  the  epoch  at  which  the  money  borrowed  must  be 
repaid,  the  site  will  be  worth  at  least  2,000,000  francs.  It  will  be  suffieient,  then,  for 
tho  school  to  cover  its  expenses  daring  this  period,  for  the  chamber  to  have  profited 
finally  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  on  this  operation,  and  for  its  generous  action 
to  bo  converted  into  a  profitable  stroke  of  business.  This  view  is  correct,  in  our 
opinion. 

The  magnificent  buildings  of  the  school,  the  construction  of  which  was  open  t^ 
general  competition,  embrace,  besides  the  rooms  of  administration,  the  dwellings 
of  tho  director,  of  the  instructors  of  studies,  etc.,  2  grand  amphitheaters,  12  study 
halls  or  offices,  10  examination  halls,  the  mnseum  of  products,  the  laboratory,  the 
library,  buRiness  hall,  a  large  refectory  for  300  pupils,  24  spacious  and  well- ventil- 
ated chambers  for  resident  students,  a  hall  for  sports,  large  courts,  etc. 

Jhrelopment  of  the  school, — The  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  was  opened 
on  Iho  3d  of  November,  1881.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  may  be  seen 
from  tho  following  table : 


Year. 

Pupils. 

50 
92 
108 
117 
128 

Bachelors,  a 

Foreigners. 

French. 

lft8l-«2 

17 
35 
38 
45 
51 

10 
13 
10 
8 
10 

40 

1882-83. 

79 

1883-&4 

96 

1884-85 

109 

3885-86 

118 

a  Graduates  of  lyc^ca 
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This  table  indicates  a  steady  growtb,  wliich  will  certainly  increase,  owfng  to  the 
establishment  of  a  preparatory  division,  a  creation  somewhat  in  contradiction,  it 
is  true,  with  the  title  of  the  school,  bat  which  will  certainly  be  favorable  to  an 
increase  of  attendance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  foreigners  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  attendance.  There  may  be  dili'erent  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Wo 
believe  that  the  presence  of  foreign  pupils  in  the  French  School  of  Commerce,  while 
it  shows  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  is  extended  heyoud  our  frontiers,  is  also  a 
condition  pecnliarly  favorable  to  instruction  in  foreign  languages. 

The  pupils  for  the  school  year  1885-86  were  classified  as  follows :  Preparatory,  15 ; 
first  year,  67 ;  second  year,  46. 

Finally,  the  number  of  the  pupils  at  the  superior  school  of  Rue  Amelot,  not  having 
been  affected  by  the  creation  of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  at  least  to 
the  extent  which  one  might  have  feared,  we  concludo  that  a  real  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  development  of  our  higher  commercial  instruction,  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  hindered  from  having  no  place  in  the  only  superior  school  which 
tiie  capital  of  l?>ance  possessed.  In  order  to  judge  wisely  of  things  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  high  point  of  view,  and  this  is  what  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
done  in  showing  itself  resolved  to  waH  patiently  for  the  definite  results  which  it 
pnrsnes  and  which  will  bo  the  work  of  time  and  of  steady  effort,  and  of  the  growth 
of  ideas. 

II. — Scholarships— Government  of  the  School. 

Besides  those  young  people  of  family,  who,  having  completed  their  studies,  enter 
upon  active  work,  i^referring  labor  to  idleness,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  desired  to 
see  in  this  school  also  those  who,  less  favored  by  fortune,  have  the  intelligence, 
conrage,  and  the  will  to  advance.  It  is  certain  that  the  mixture  of  these  two  ele- 
ments and  the  good  fellowship  that  is  the  consequence  of  intercourse  between  the 
classes,  have  always  produced  the  best  results. 

Scholarships  and  semischolarships  have  consequently  been  asked  for  and  obtained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  school.  The  founders  are  numerous.  The  ministry  of 
commerce  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  established  ten  each ;  one  or  more 
each  have  been  founded  by  the  following:  LeConseil  Municipal  de  Paris,  la  Banquo 
de  I'^ance,  le  Credit  Foncier,  le  Comptoir  d'Escompto,  la  Soci6t6  Q^n^rale,  le  Crddit 
Lyonnais.  le  Credit  Industriel  et  Commercial,  la  Chambro  Syndicalo  des  Agents  de 
change,  1  Union  des  Banquiers  do  Paris  ot  de  la  Province,  la  Compagnie  O^nerale  des 
Omnibus,  la  Compagnio  Transatlantique,  la  Compagnie  du  Gaz,  le  Gouvernemeut  do  la 
Guadeloupe,  le  I)6partemcnt  de  la  Seine- Inf^rieure,  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de 
Phillipevule,  MM.  Gustavo  Roy,  Dietz-Moimin,  A.  Poirier,  Jacques  Siegfried,  Ch. 
Noel,  Fould,  Lebaudy,  Coust<$,  Honette,  Pestel,  and  finally,  the  banking  house  of  the 
Rothschild  brothers  and  Madame  Menier,  who  have  given  the  capital  for  a  perpetual 
scholarship,  producing  a  yearly  income  of  1,000  francs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Phillipeville  est-ab- 
lished  a  scholarship.  This  is  an  example  which  we  are  happy  to  mention  in  this 
place.  We  wish  that  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  would  understand  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  encourage  and  assist  commercial  instruction  by  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships in  the  existing  schools  of  commerce,  while  waiting  for  that  which  would  be 
preferable,  namely,  tne  establishment  of  new  schools  of  commerce  in  their  own  cities. 

The  various  kinds  of  scholarships, — The  school  grants  oflicial  scholarships,  private 
scholarships,  and  remissions  of  tuition.  The  official  scholarships  granted  by  the 
State  and  the  city  of  Paris,  aro  so-called  external  scolarships,  open  to  general  com- 
petition for  those  young  people  whose  parents  aro  unable  to  pay  tbe  price  of  board. 
The  prize  scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  founders  to  the  candidates  they  designate. 
The  remissions  of  tuition  aro  granted  by  tho  administrators  of  the  school ;  they  vary 
from  250  to  500  francs. 

The  price  of  board  at  tho  school,  including  tuition,  is  2,800  francs  for  the  resident 
students;  1,300  for  the  so-called  '*  half-residents''  or  day  pupils.  Every  pupil  who  has 
obtained  an  external  sholarship  can  become  a  resident  pupil  by  tho  payment  of  1,800 
francs.  Every  pupil  who  has  obtained  a  remission  of  500  francs  can  become  a  resi- 
dent pupil  by  the  payment  of  2,300  francs,  or  aday  pupil  by  the  paymentof  800  francs. 
Every  pupil  who  has  obtained  a  remission  of  250  ^ancs  can  become  a  resident  pupil 
by  the  payment  of  2,550  francs,  or  can  pursue  the  studies  as  a  day  pupil  by  tho  pay- 
ment of  1,050  francs. 

Ooret-nmetit  or  city  scholarships, — Those  young  men,  whether  bachelors,  i.  e.,  gradu- 
ates of  lycdes,  or  not,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  Government  or  city  scholarship,  aro 
compelled  to  enter  into  competition.  Tho  candidates  must  be  of  French  birth,  and 
have  completed  their  sixteenth  year  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Candidates  for 
the  scholarships  of  the  city  of  Paris  must  bo  residents  of  Paris.  Five  Government 
scholarships  are  put  up  each  year  for  competition.    A  notice  inserted  in  the  official 
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journal  indicates  the  date  of  the  written  examination,  and  is  hold  at  the  following 
cities :  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Tonlouse,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Lille,  Nantes,  Nancy, 
and  Dijon. 

Vacations.— The  vacation  comprises  about  three  months  each  year,  from  the  Ist 
day  of  August  to  the  1st  day  of  November.  The  preparatory  class  begins  a  month 
sooner. 

JVm'k  during  vacatiom. — During  vacations  the  pnpils  must  prepare,  according  to  a 
plan  issued  by  the  school,  a  paper  which  represents  at  least  a  month's  work,  amounting 
to  eight  hours  a  day.  This  paper  must  be  prepared  from  a  point  of  view  essentially 
commercial;  technology,  the  description  of  machines,  must  have  only  a  secondary 
place. 

Those  papers  ore  considered  the  best  which  indicate  the  sources  from  which  the 
information  is  drawn;  the  geographical  situation  of  the  establishments  visited;  the 
names  of  the  persons  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed,  and  those  which  give 
at  the  same  time  the  figures  relating  to  production,  consumption,  importation,  and 
exportation  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  manufactured  products  studied. 

Organization  of  the  school, — The  school  receives  resident  and  day  pupils ;  foreigners 
are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  natives.  The  course  is  opened  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November ;  the  length  of  the  course,  which,  like  that  of  schools  at 
Antwerp,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  has  been  two  years  up  to  the  present,  will  shortly 
bo  extended  to  three  years.  Beginning  with  the  3d  of  November,  1885,  a  prepara- 
tory class  was  opened  for  those  pupils  who  wished  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter 
the  first  year  of  the  course. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  approve  of  this  feature,  which  we  have 
already  praised  in  various  connections  in  discussing  the  schools  of  Havre  and  Bor- 
deaux. So  long  as  commercial  instruction  is  not  systematically  organized  into 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools,  the  higher  schools  will  have  an  interest  in 
organizing  in  connection  with  themselves  such  preparatory  classes  as  will  insure  for 
them  well-prepared  pupils.  Such  a  class  has  long  been  a  feature  of  the  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 

The  cost  of  board  and  tuition  has  been  fixed  as  follows :  For  the  preparatory  year 
the  price  for  day  pupils  is  1,000  francs,  plus  300  francs  for  lunch,  which  is  oblinitory ; 
the  price  for  resident  pupils  is  2,200  francs.  In  the  regular  course,  both  in  the  fint 
and  second  year,  the  .price  for  day  pnpils  is  the  same  as  in  the  preparatory  class; 
that  for  resident  pnpils  is  2,800  francs.  The  incidental  costs  for  both  classes  of  pupils 
amount  to  about  120  francs  a  year;  these  are  necessary  expenditures,  even  for  those 
pupils  holding  scholarships. 

III.— Instruction,  Division  op  the  Curriculum,  Distribution  of  the  Hours. 

Instruction, — The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  desires  that  the  instruction  at  the 
School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  should  respond  to  the  needs  of  modem  busi- 
ness, which  demand  of  the  merchant  a  very  extensive  i>reparation  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cation capable  of  developing  in  him  a  feeling  of  the  elevated  r61e  devolving  upon 
commerce  in  the  upward  movement  of  civilization  and  progress.  **It  has  seemea  to 
us,''  said  M.  Gustavo  Boy,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Cnamber  of  Commerce,  in 
his  inaugural  address  at  the  openin|i;  of  the  school,  '^  that  commercial  instruction 
must  be  advanced  in  proportion  as  science  advances.  That  is  why  we  have  founded 
the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies.  For  too  long  a  time  in  France  commerce 
hns  been  considered  as  an  inferior  career ;  it  is  time  to  protest  against  this  idea,  and 
to  show  that  the  vocations  of  merchants  and  bankers  demand  as  much  intelligence 
as  any  other.  It  is  time  for  us  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  those  truths 
which  the  previous  course  of  their  education  has  concealed  from  them.  We  have 
the  faith ;  we  shall  have  the  patience.  Just  and  firuitfnl  ideas  make  way  slowly  but 
surely.  For  our  part,  as  the  advance  guards  of  the  commerce  of  Paris,  in  whidb  the 
commercial  and  financial  life  of  France  is  centralized,  let  us  stud^  its  wants  and 
prepare  its  future.  We  have  learned  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  politics  to  have  no 
fear  of  liberty,  and  it  is  in  these  ideas  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  asks  its  pro- 
fessors to  train  the  youth." 

It  is  worth  while  quoting  these  words  of  an  experienced  man,  expressing  his  own 
opinion  and  that  of  the  chamber  over  which  he  presided,  upon  a  creation  which  had 
cost  enormous  sacrifices.  In  this  case  words  did  not  precede  acts;  they  followed 
them.  The  capital  of  France,  endowed  with  a  new  and  superior  school,  may  now 
say  to  its  frienas  that  *'  the  economic  education  of  their  children  need  never  again 
be  ignored  in  the  difficult  struggle  which  they  must  sustain.  This  education  is  as 
essential  to  the  demands  of  modern  commerce  as  military  education  is  to  that  of  war. 
We  have  no  wish  that  you  should  be  any  longer  deprived  of  this  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  schools  and  trained  professors.  Our  former  school  is  full;  here  is  a  still 
larger  one.    Fill  it!    Show  us  that  wo  have  not  outrun  the  public  demand." 
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We  emphasize  the  point  that  the  chamber  of  commerce,  impressed  with  the 
insufficiency  of  the  services  rendered  to  commerce  by  consals,  and  attributing  rightly 
this  insufficiency  to  their  lack  of  economic  knowledge,  has  opened  in  the  direction 
of  the  consulate  career  a  new  outlet  for  the  pupils  of  its  schools.  We  find  these 
views  squarely  announced  in  the  report  of  M.  Gustave  Roy  upon  the  programme  of 
studies  of  the  school.  ''The  chamber/'  he  said,  "  wishes  to  fill  a  want  of  the  public 
administration  in  preparing  ^oung  men  who  shall  be  able  to  represent  France  in  its 
consulates/'  It  is  very  certain  that  with  this  idea  the  instruction  of  the  new  school 
was  reenforced  by  new  courses  in  law  and  legislation. 

Frogramme  of  atudiea, — The  programme  of  studies,  the  very  title  itself  given  to  the 
school,  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  as  advanced  as  possible.  The  report  of 
M.  Gustave  Roy  sketches  very  judiciously  its  great  outlines.  At  every  point  in  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  question  and  constitution  of  the  programme  itself  one  is 
forced  to  recognize  that  the  programme  of  studies,  tested  since  1820  in  the  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  and  recently  brought  wp  to  the  level  of  modem  knowledge  and 
needs  by  M.  Schwaebl6,  aided  by  the  council  of  administration  of  the  school,  fur- 
nished at  almost  every  point  the  desiderata  of  an  advanced  course.  It  was,  in  con- 
sequence, this  latter  curriculum,  slightly  amended  and  strengthened  upon  the  side 
of  law  and  legislation^  which  was  adopted.  Without  doubt,  as  M.  Jacques  Siegfried 
advised  in  his  **  Memoir,"  it  would  not  have  been  a  bad  idea  for  the  committee  to 
have  studied  in  addition  the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  Antwerp,  Lyons,  Havre,  and 
Marseilles,  but  for  lack  of  time  this  was  not  done. 

The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  and  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris  instruct  in  almost  exactly  the  same  subjects.  It 
is  true  the  organization  of  the  two  establishments  is  different,  and  each  one  has  its  own 
particular  physiognomy  which  distinguishes  it.  But  that  which  concerns  the  public 
chiefly  is  results.  Emulation  has  resulted  from  the  rivalry,  and  this  will  certainly 
be  a  benefit.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  at  that  time,  when  the  schools  of  commerce 
shall  be  organized  as  parts  of  a  single  plan,  that  there  shall  be  established  between 
the  pupils  of  these  schools  annual  competitions  upon  the  theory  as  well  as  upon  the 
application  of  the  studies  to  the  purposes  intended,  competition  which  would  permit 
us  to  judge  of  the  methods  and  value  of  each  school  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  progress 
of  economic  commercial  instruction.    But  we  shall  touch  upon  this  question  later. 

Preparatory  achooh. — The  method  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commer- 
cial Studies  is  based  upon  oral  lessons  in  the  class  room  and  upon  subsequent  exam- 
inations relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  courses.  The  length  of  the  course,  as 
we  have  said,  is  to-day  three  years.  Of  it,  one  year  is  the  preparatory  class,  and 
two  years  are  given  to  the  normal  or  higher  classes. 

The  programme  of  the  subjects  in  the  preparatory  division  is  fixed  by  that  of  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  the  normal  course  and  embraces  French,  elements  of  one  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  elementary  natural 
history,  history  of  France,  and  general  geography.  This  course  is  common  to  the 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  first  year  of  the  normal  course  and  to  the  candidates 
who  desire  to  compete  for  the  day  scholarships. 

Normal  course—fret  year. — The  studies  of  the  first  year  comprise  accounting,  math- 
ematics, geography,  the  study  of  merchandise,  commercial  analyses,  political  economy, 
the  various  branches  of  law  in  their  relation  to  commerce,  penmanship,  and  foreign 
languages — ono  southern  and  one  northern  language,  at  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 

Second  year, — ^Pupils  continue  the  study  of  the  subjects  be^un  in  the  first  year  and 
take  up  in  addition  the  history  of  commerce;  budgetary,  tariff,  and  fiscal  legislation; 
the  study  of  transportation;  the  importance  of  harbors,  railroads,  waterways,  canals, 
docks,  etc.  Below  is  given  the  programme  of  the  studies  and  tiie  number  of  hours 
given  to  each  branch. 

This  programme  offers  in  its  entirety  the  elements  of  excellent  economico-commer- 
cial  instruction,  such  as  wo  should  like  to  see  in  the  near  future  in  high  honor  among 
us.  For  it  would  quickly  form  a  nursery  of  young  merchants  able  to  develop  our 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  develop  for  the  future 
a  solid  body  of  judges  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  commercial  tribunals  of  consuls, 
possessing  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  and  able  to  render  us  great  services  in 
foreign  countries :  of  properly  trained  teachers  and  of  experienced  accountants  and 
administrators,  of  whom  we  foresee  that  Franco  will  have  great  need  whenever  we 
shall  determine  to  apply  resolutely  a  reasonable  system  and  the  principles  of  admin- 
istrative economy  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

DistHbution  of  the  hours. — In  the  preparatory  class  the  school  day  begins  at  quarter 
past  8  o'clock  and  closes  at  half  past  4.  The  day  pupils  may  remain  at  the  school 
until  half  past  6  to  do  their  work  upon  paying  a  supplementary  fee  of  15  francs  a 
month. 
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The  following  table  ahowB  the  onrrioolnm  as  it  was  in  1886;  tbe  tables  And  ayiiapaia 
on  page  787  and  following  show  tbe  curriculum  in  1893: 

PREPABATORY  CLASS. 


HOOTB 

perw«ek. 

French  language  and  style 4 

Mathematics  and  practical  geom- 
etry   5 

Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  his- 
tory    3 

Accounting  and  elementary  notions 

of  law 3 

History IJ 


HOQTd 

per  week. 

Geography 3 

English  or  German  lauguage 5 

Drawing 3 

Penmanship 3 

Examinations 2 

Instr2xetiyo  walks  and  visits 4 


Total 36i 

REGULAR  COURSE— FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

Accounting,  8  hours  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics,  3  hours  per  week  in  first  class  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout  the  year. 

Study  of  merchandise,  3  hours  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  tbe  year. 

Tests  of  merchandise,  2  hours  per  week  in  first  class  (second  semester). 

Tests  of  merchandise,  1  hour  per  week  in  second  class. 

History  of  commerce,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout  the  year. 

Commercial  geo^^phy,  1|  hoars  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  the  year. 

Civil  code  and  civil  procedure,  3  hours  per  week  in  first  class  throughout  first  term. 

Commercial,  industrial,  and  maritime  law,  3  hours  per  week  in  first  class  from  the 
end  of  Februai^  to  end  of  June. 

Commercial^  industrial,  and  maritime  law,  3  hours  i>er  week  in  second  class  through- 
out the  year. 

Budgetary,  fiscal,  and  tariff  legislation,  3  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout 
first  term. 

Commercial  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class 
throughout  third  tenn. 

Political  economy,  li  hours  per  week  in  first  class  throughout  the  year. 

Study  of  transportation,  li  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout  third  term. 

Equipment  nna  commercial  material,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout 
third  term. 

English  and  German  languages,  5  hours  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  the 
year. 

Spanish  or  Italian  or  Portuguese,  3  hours  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  the 
year. 

Penmanship,  30  hours  per  week  in  first  class. 

Penmanship,  20  hours  per  week  in  second  class  (distributed  throughout  the  year). 

Commercial  visits,  4  hours  per  week  in  each  class  (beginning  with  January). 

IV. — Various  Examinations. 

Preparatory  class, — Candidates  who  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year  are  admit- 
ted into  this  division  without  sx>eoial  examinations,  and  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
This  class  is  destined  to  train  pupils  for  the  first  year  of  the  regular  course. 

Begular  course, — First  and  second  year.  Those  young  men  furnished  with  a 
diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  sciences,  also  the  bachelor  of  special  secondary 
instruction,  may  enter  directly  and  without  examination  upon  the  work  of  the  first 
year.  No  student  is  admitted  directly  to  the  second  year's  work.  The  entrance 
oxniniuations  to  the  first  year  take  place  from  the  loth  to  the  30th  of  October  of  each 
year  in  the  buildings  of  the  school.  This  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
written  and  oral. 

The  written  examination  consists  of  the  following:  First,  an  essay  (one  and  one- 
half  hours):  second,  a  mathematical  subject  (two  hours);  third,  the  translation, 
with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  of  a  French  text  into  English  or  German  at  the  choice 
of  tho  candidate  (one  hour). 

The  oral  examination  comprises :  First,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  second, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history;  third,  general  geography ;  fourth,  the  his- 
tory of  Franco;  fifth,  explanation  of  an  English  or  German  text. 

All  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  programme  are  equally  obligatory.  Candidates 
whoso  knowledge  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects  is  considered  insufficient  can  not  be 
admitted.  The  topics  for  the  written  composition  can  be  taken  from  any  subject  in 
the  programme.  A  correct  style,  a  regular  and  legible  handwriting  are  essential 
conditions. 
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Bosides  a  certificate  of  vaccination  and  of  certificates  proving  the  ago  (tbo  com- 

Sleted  sixteenth  year  being  the  lowest  year  accepted)  and  the  morality  of  the  can- 
idate,  those  persons  tx  ho  wish  to  take  part  in  the  examination  must  send  to  the 
director  of  the  school  before  the  15th  of  October  a  request  to  that  effect  upon 
stamped  paper,  declaring  their  intentions,  and  also  stating  whether  or  not  they 
desire  a  day  scholarship.  After  the  close  of  the  examination  the  list  of  pupils 
admitted  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  council  of  administration  of  tho  school  upon  the 
proposition  of  tho  examining  board,  and  published  in  the  official  journal. 

Foreign  pupils  must  furnish  references  to  their  consuls.  They  are  admitted  to  tho 
school  in  consequence  of  a  special  examination  intended  to  determine  whether  they 
can  follow  successfully  the  course  of  study. 

Special  examinations. — Tho  method  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commer- 
cial Studies  is  based,  as  we  have  already  said,  upon  oral  lessons  and  very  frequent 
examinations.  A  table  posted  in  tho  school  indicates  to  the  pupils  the  dates  of  these 
8i>ecial  examinations,  which  take  ])lace  at  least  twice  a  week ;  ono  upon  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  one  upon  other  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  programme. 

The  rules  of  tho  school  prescribe  that  no  pupil  may  be  required  to  pass  more  than 
three  special  examinations  and  more  than  two  general  examinations  in  tho  same 
week.  Two  pupils  enter  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  the  examiner.  Tho  pupil 
who  has  just  been  examined  goes  out  and  informs  his  comrade  who  stands  next  to 
him  upon  the  list  that  his  tuni  has  arrive<l.  Tho  examiner  assures  himself  that  the 
note  books  of  tho  subject  upon  which  it  is  his  business  to  examine  are  kept  up  to 
date,  that  the  graphical  and  statistical  sketches  are  made  with  care,  and  he  puts  to 
the  pupils  who  come  before  him  such  questions  as  are  intended  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lessons  in  the  school  room  have  been  studied  and  understood.  Ho  then  gives  a 
mark  which  figures  in  the  certificate  of  the  pupil. 

Papers  and  reports, — Besides  their  examinations  tho  pupils  ar^  required  to  write 
t\f  ice  a  month  a  paper  or  report  upon  a  topic  assigned  by  the  management,  and 
relating  to  some  subject  of  instruction  in  the  programme.  The  subjects  assigned 
for  these  papers  are  posted  up  for  eight  days;  they  bear  the  date  of  tho  day  when 
they  must  be  presented  by  the  student. 

General  examinations.— Iho  general  examinations  cover  tho  entire  instruction  in  tho 
course.  They  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  course.  Tho  questions  relating  to  each 
subject  are  drawn  by  the  pupil  by  lot.  ITjo  marks  for  tho  general  examinations  in 
each  subject  are  counted  individually,  as  well  as  tho  average  of  the  special  exami- 
nations. The  general  average  of  the  student  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  special 
examinations  and  the  marks  of  the  general  examinations. 

Marke, — Tho  value  of  the  marks  is  fixed  according  to  the  tablo  below: 


Zero  (0) Failure. 

1,2,3 Very  bad. 

4,5,6 Bad. 


7,8 Feeble. 

9,  10,  11 Passable. 

12,13 Fair. 


14,15,16 Good. 

17, 18,  ID Very  good. 

20 Perfect. 


Classification  of  pupils, — The  marks  obtained  in  the  general  and  special  examina- 
tions servo  for  tho  classification  of  pupils  at  Easter  and  at  tho  close  of  the  year, 
periods  at  which  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents.  The  classification  at  Easter  is  pro- 
visional; tho  classification  of  July  serves  to  establish  the  passing  rank  from  the  first 
to  tho  second  year.  No  pupil  can  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  year  unless  ho 
has  obtained  a  general  average  of  at  least  9. 

Tlie  final  classification  is  based  upon  the  combined  general  average  of  the  exami- 
nations of  tho  first  year,  which  count  for  one-fourth,  and  iipon  that  of  the  examina- 
tions of  tho  second  year,  which  count  for  three-fourths.  To  obtain  a  certificate  one 
must  have  reached  a  general  minimum  average  of  10.  To  obtain  a  diploma  ono  must 
havo  reached  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  general  minimum  average  of  13.  Tho 
report  of  classification  given  to  each  pupil  contains,  in  connection  with  tho  subjects 
of  instruction,  two  columns  of  marks;  the  one  receiving  the  general  average  of  tho 
special  examinations,  the  other  the  marks  of  the  general  examinations.  The  marks 
appearing  in  these  two  columns  are  added  together  respectively,  and  each  of  tho 
sums  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  number  of  subjects.  The  quotient  gives  tho 
average  of  the  total  marks  of  the  special  and  general  examinations.    For  example: 

The  quotient  of  all  the  special  examinations  of  a  pupil  is  107  for  eleven  subjects; 
that  of  all  the  marks  of  his  general  examinations  is  106  for  eight  subjects,  thus 
1^=9.72;  'g«=13.25.  The  general  average  obtained  is  the  sum  of  9.72  and  13.25 
divided  by  2,  that  is,  11.48.  The  average  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is  dimin- 
ished or  increased  by  the  average  of  the  report  of  the  first  year.  Example :  (Giving 
the  average  of  the  first  year  as  10)  [10 -f  (3  X  11.48)j  -f-4  =  ll.ll,  tho  final  mark. 
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v.— Various  Rewards,  Discipline,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  and  Penalties. 

The  diplomas,  signed  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  are  granted  those  papils,  foreign 
or  native,  who  have  satisfied  in  an  able  manner  all  the  tests  of  the  final  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  In  August,  1883,  40  diplomas  were  conferred 
upon  a  class  of  46  pupils;  in  August,  1884,  39  diplomas  were  conferred  upon  a  class 
of  51  pupils ;  in  August,  1885,  29  diplomas  wero  conferred  upon  a  class  of  49  pupils. 
It  is  evident  that  the  severity  of  the  examinations  for  these  diplomas  is  steadily 
increasing  f^om  year  to  year.  There  is  also  for  foreign  pupils  a  special  diploma 
intended  to  testify  that  they  have  followed  the  courses  of  the  school  with  success. 

Certificates  of  capacity  are  given  to  pupils  of  the  second  year  who,  although  not 
able  to  obtain  a  diploma,  have,  nevertheless,  given  proof  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  most  essential  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  list  of  pupils  grmlnated  is  published  in  the  ofiicial  journal.  There  is  no  formal 
distribution  of  these  diplomas,  but  a  simple  handing  over  of  the  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates on  the  part  of  the  director.  This  lack  of  ceremony  is  not  justified,  in  our 
opinion,  by  good  reasons.  Everything  which  can  contribute  to  dignify  the  instmc- 
tion,  to  throw  into  relief  the  result  of  the  combined  efi*ortB  of  instructors  and  pupils 
ought  to  be  utilized  for  the  profit  of  this  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  faitn  in  it 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  One  should  have  faith  in  superior  commercial  instruc- 
tion, and  should  show  that  one  has  faith.  This  instruction  is  destined  to  take  an 
official  place  above  secondary  general  instruction,  of  which  it  will  be  a  development. 
For  the  present  let  us  mark  for  it  that  place  which  it  has  been  able  to  secure. 

General  dUcipline, — The  inspector  of  studies  who  is  present  at  the  various  courses 
and  at  the  examinations,  devotes  himself  to  all  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
Ho  is  charged,  under  the  authority  of  the  director  of  the  school,  with  maintaining 
a  careful  observation  of  the  programme  of  instruction^  and  of  insuring  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline*  among  the  pupils.  He  is  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission  by  the  under-instruotors  to  the  number  of  four. 

As  a  relaxation  from  mental  fatigue  the  council  of  the  school  has  decided  that  the 
pupils  should  have  at  their  disposal  a  hall  of  sports;  a  billiard  hall;  a  checkers  and 
chess-room,  as  well  as  interesting  reading.  I  p  to  the  present  no  restrictions  havo 
been  placed  on  the  various  methods  of  relaxation.  Besides  this,  boxing,  fencing, 
and  dancing  halls  enable  the  pupils  to  amuse  themselves  according  to  their  tastes. 
Finally,  during  the  recreation  hours,  the  pupils  are  authorized  to  smoke  in  the  hall 
of  sports  and  m  the  courtyards. 

Puttishmenta. — The  following  punishments  may  bo  inflicted  upon  the  pupils:  Half 
demerit,  entire  demerit,  temporary  expulsion,  reprimand  pronounced  by  the  director, 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  council  of  the  school ;  reprimand  in  th9  presence  of  the 
council,  and  expulsion  pronounced  by  the  councH  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
director. 

The  inspector  of  studies  notes  all  infractions  of  the  rules  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
reprimands  which  they  have  incurred  in  consequence  of  negligence  or  irregularity 
in  their  work.  The  council  of  tbe  school  takes  into  consideration  the  disciplinary 
marks  of  each  pupil  when  it  makes  changes  in  the  divisions,  or  when  considering 
applications  for  certificates  and  diplomas. 

VI.— Administration,  Receipts,  Expenses. 

The  school  is  administered  by  tho  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  founded  it 
It  receives  no  subsidy  from  the  State. 

The  most  serious  efforts  and  earnest  solicitude  are  employed  by  the  president,  M. 
L.  Hielard;  by  the  administrators,  who  aid  him  with  their  experience:  by  the  direc- 
tor, M.  Jourdan;  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  Dietz-Monnln, 
who  sits  in  tho  council  by  right  of  his  office,  and  who  rarely  fails  to  be  present  at 
its  sessions;  and,  finally,  by  M.  Gustavo  Roy,  in  order  to  insure  the  development 
and  the  success  of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies.  The  careful  study 
which,  we  have  made  of  the  progress  of  this  school  shows  that  it  has  passed  beyond 
the  difficulties  of  its  early  years,  and  is  advancing  each  year. 

Budget, — The  budget  of  the  school  is  very  large,  as  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wished  to  do  a  handsome  thing,  and  desired  that  no  expense  should  bo  spared  to  call 
attention  to  its  beautiful  creation.  Of  course,  experience  can  not  fail  to  snow  reforms 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  in  the  modus  vivcndi  of  tho  various  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  the  curriculum  and  its  application.  Thanks 
to  certain  economies  which  were  necessary  and  which  could  be  carried  through  with- 
out inconvenience ;  thanks  also  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  number  of  pupils,  which 
must  be  still  more  marked  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  tho  preparatory  class, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  financial  condition  of  tho  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  will  bo  sensibly  improved  from  this  time  on.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view 
which  we  share,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  room  in  Paris  for  two  great  schools  of 
commerce  as  flourishing  as  the  rue  Amelot. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  school  year  1884-85 : 

Receipts :  Francs. 

Term  fees  of  the  pnpils 176,530.00 

Profits  in  the  students' supplies 3,696.00 

Total 1 180,226.00 

Expenses : 

Of  the  personnel  and  administration 44,840.00 

Remuneration  of  professors  and  examiners 90,180.00 

Expenses  of— 

Food 58,000,00 

Heating 7,231.00 

Lighting 6,500.00 

Laundry 4,500.00 

Advertising 3,000.00 

Library 1,200.00 

Laboratory 600. 00 

Maintenance  and  repairs 4, 500. 00 

General  coste 4,500.00 

City  water 1.500.00 

Taxes  and  insurance 8,453.00 

Annuity  to  the  crMit  foncier 100,904.25 

Total 337,908.25 

This  shows  a  deficit  of  157,682  francs,  comprising,  it  is  true,  the  rent  of  the  school 
buildings,  represented  by  the  aunuity  payable  to  tlie  crddit  foncier  for  interest  and 
repayment  of  the  loan  by  this  useful  establishment  to  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  following  was  the  budget  for  the  school  year  1885-86 : 
Receipts:  Franca. 

Term  fees  of  pupils 217,550.00 

Profits  on  students'  supplies 4,067.00 

Sales  of  material 2,400.00 

Balance 4,763.45 

Total 228,780.45 

Expenses : 

Payment  to  personnel  and  administration 44, 840. 00 

Professors 58,550.00 

Examiners 11,720.00 

Donations 2,000.00 

Food 63,593.00 

Heating 7,200.00 

Lighting 6,960.00 

Laundry 5,079.45 

Advertising 5,000.00 

Library 1,200.00 

Laboratory 1,600.00 

Maintenance  and  repairs 5, 900. 00 

General  costs   4,700.00 

City  water 1,895.00 

Taxes  and  insurance 8, 453. 00 

Total 228,780.45 

This  report  differs  essentially  from  tho  preceding  one,  as  it  shows  that  the  school 
is  making  expenses  and  receipts  meet,  without  counting,  it  is  remembered,  the  annuity 
to  the  credit  foncier,  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  consequence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  chamber,  the  city,  and 
the  State,  and  a  law  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bourse.  By  this  comuina- 
tion  tho  chamber,  by  means  of  additional  hundreds  levied  upon  Parisian  commerce, 
finds  the  necessary  means  to  cover  the  annuity  due  to  the  credit  foncier. 

By  alienating  the  most  certain  of  its  revenues  and  by  mortgaging  the  future  for 
fifty  years,  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consulting  only  tne  dictates  of  a  wise 
patriotism,  has  not  hesitated  to  extend  superior  commercial  iustruction,  and  to 
attract  to  it  tho  sons  of  our  merchants.  The  fortunate  arrangement,  of  which  wo 
have  just  spoken,  will  not  impoverish  anyone;  and  Paris  possesses^s  a  result,  a 
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magnifloent  estsblishmeot  of  commercial  instrQction,  the  most  bcantifiil,  wltboiit 
doubt,  iu  the  world.    We  may  surely  Bay  hero,  if  ever,  **  Air«  well  that  ends  well," 

The  director,  M.  Jonrdan,  au  engineer  of  arts  and  manufactures,  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  since  its  foundation.  He  had 
formerly  been  the  director  of  the  Commercial  School  in  avenue  Trndaine,  and  had 
there  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  M.  Huret,  inspector  of 
studies,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Instructing  body  of  the  Commercial  School, 
where  ho  had  been  a  professor  for  five  years. 

The  large  scheme  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  School  of  Higher 
Commercial  Studies  explains  the  large  number  of  professors.  The  faculty  number 
forty- four,  indnding  seven  examiners.  The  chamber  intended  that  the  equipment  of 
the  new  school  should  fully  correspond  to  its  reully  grandiose  plan.  It  has  succeeded 
at  the  cost  of  large  sacrifices,  which  will  be  appreciated  and  which  will  proiluce,  in 
our  opinion,  the  results  which  the  chamber  expects  of  them. 

VII.— Conclusion— Noblesse  Obuqe. 

But  certain  titles  are  heavy  to  carry,  and  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
furnished  us  a  new  proof  of  this.  A  part  of  that  which  has  come  to  pass  had  already- 
been  forseen  in  the  interesting  report  of  M.  Jacques  Siegfried,  where  ho  says:  **ff 
the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  count  upon  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 
at  the  beginning  it  would  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived.  Experience  shows  that 
if  the  utility  of  superior  commercial  instruction  gradually  malces  itself  felt  more 
and  more,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  count  upon  meeting  those  prejudgments  and 
settled  habits  of  thought  over  which  wo  can  not  triumph  without  much  patience." 

With  its  attention  occupied  in  raising  the  level  of  commercial  instruction,  and 
consequently  the  prestige  of  the  commercial  career,  the  chamber  cherished  moro 
iUnsions  than  M.  Siegfried.  In  fact,  M.  Gustavo  Koy,  its  president,  said  in  the 
inaugural  address,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  some  passages:  "  Wo  have 
confidence  in  our  work;  it  is  proposed  to  draw  into  this  school  young  men  who  have 
already  completed  their  classical  studies,  not  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
colleges,  but  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  there." 

The  immediate  future,  however,  did  not  justify  the  views  of  M.  Gustavo  Roy,  for 
the  reason  that  classical  instruction  never  turns  the  aspiration  of  its  pupils  toward 
the  commercial  career,  and  the  college  graduates,  notably  thoee  who  have  distin- 
guishod  themselves,  despise  commerce  and  think  that  they  are  destined  exclusively 
for  liberal  or  administrative  careers. 

Thus  wo  see  that  the  necessities  of  existence  turned  the  school  away  from  the 
strict  observation  of  a  rule  which  would  have  brought  it  to  an  early  death  of  inani- 
tion, and  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  which  was  intended  to  give  only 
superior  instruction,  has  been  compelled^  in  order  to  replenish  its  classes,  to  devoto 
itself  to  secondary  instruction.  It  is  this  same  reason  which  compelled  it  to  create 
classes  preparatory  to  this  latter  instruction;  that  is  to  say,  to  introduce  a  primary 
element  in  the  very  institution  where  the  secondary  element  was  to  have  been 
excluded  ou  principle. 

We  have  advised  this  last  measure  in  tho  interest  of  the  school,  and  we  hope  for 
its  success.  In  order  to  insure  homogeneity  in  the  classes,  and  with  a  view  of  rais- 
ing the  character  of  the  instruction,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  double  the 
Ercparatory  year  for  certain  pupils,  or  to  cut  this  division  into  two  sections.  Per- 
aps  it  will  even  be  advisable  to  adopt  tho  same  measure  for  tho  first  year  of  the 
regular  course,  so  that  the  second  year  may  really  become  an  advauced  course. 

As  to  the  rest,  however,  we  aro  of  the  conviction  that  this  measure  will  be  only 
transitory.  Tho  future  of  commercial  instruction  is  assured  because  necessity  coin- 
pels  it.  Under  the  pressure  of  economic  events  whose  action  on  ideas  and  manners 
is  powerful,  as  well  as  under  that  of  better  logic,  we  shall  soon  see  a  rapid  trans- 
formation in  our  way  of  viewing  the  whole  subject  of  education.  A  logical  reor- 
ganization of  general  secondary  instruction  will  prepare  the  youth  for  the  professional 
instruction  which  they  may  have  chosen,  and  the  schools  of  commerce,  considered 
ou  a  par  with  other  special  schools,  will  not  then  be  less  advanced. 

VW I.— Association   of   the  Former   GRADrATEs  of  the   School  of  Higher 
Commercial  Instruction. 

This  association  was  founded  ou  the  12th  of  July,  1883.  Its  place  of  meeting  is  at 
tho  school,  108  Boulevard  Maleshcrbes.  This  association  is  primarily  a  social  benefit 
society.  It  has  for  its  purpose,  first,  to  maintain  and  create  amicable  relations 
among  the  alumni  of  tho  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies;  second,  to  como  to 
tho  aid  of  former  associates  who  may  need  assistance;  third,  to  furnish  to  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  the  association  information  of  every  kind.  In  order  to  accomplish 
these  various  purposes,  first,  a  place  of  meeting  has  been  fixed,  and  thest.  meetings  are 
hold  every  week:  second,  monthly  economic  conferences  and  discussions  aro  hwd  by 
tho  members  of  the  association ;  third,  a  quarterly  bulletin  has  just  been  established, 
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consisting  of  four  parts,  (a)  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the  general  committee,  (5) 
Tarioas  stadies  by  former  pupils  of  the  school,  (c)  notices  of  wants,  (d)  advertise- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  tho  association;  fourth,  the  president  can, 
in  case  of  urgency,  give  immediate  pecuniary  assistance ;  fifth,  a  committee  of  employ- 
ment is  .established,  charged  with  aiding  their  former  comrades  in  the  choice  and 
obtaining  of  positions;  sixth,  as  a  large  number  of  the  alumni  have  studied  law  and 
been  enrolled  as  advocates  before  the  court  of  appeals,  a  judicial  council  has  been 
established.  It  gives  advice  npon  all  legal  questions  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  association.  The  idea  seems  to  us  excellent.  We  need  lawyers  who  know  how 
to  analyze  a  balance,  a  liquidation,  etc.  Lawyers  who  have  taken  a  course  in  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful.  The  association  is 
administered  by  a  committee  composed  of  11  members. 

OFFICIAL  PROQRAUME  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  COJtMER- 
ClAL  STUDIES  AND  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SAME. 

[Ministerial  orders  of  July  27,  1881,  and  July  27,  1892.] 

Programme  of  the  course  of  the  preparatory  school. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 


Snljjects  of  instmction. 


French  

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

AceouDtuig 

Elements  of  ordinary  legislation 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Hoars 
per  week. 


Subjects  of  instruction. 


Historv 

General  geography 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Living  languages. . 

Total 


Hoars 
per  week. 


I' 

2 

1 
4 


PREPABATOnY   ScnOOL. 
FREN'CU. 

Exercises  in  orthography,  composition,  and  correspondence. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Preliminary  deftniiions. — Magnitude,  numbers,  measure  of  magnitude,  unity,  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  fractional  numbers. 

Oral  numeration. — Definitions,  decimal  numeration. 

Jfritten  numeration. — Definitions,  absolute  and  relative  value  of  a  number. 

Operations  in  whole nnmhera, — Addition  and  subtraction;  definitions,  rules,  proofs; 
exercises  in  rapid  calculation,  both  mental  and  written,  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Multiplication;  definitions;  table  of  multiplication  of  tho  first  15  numbers;  dif- 
ferent cases  of  multiplication;  theory,  and  practical  rules;  theorems  relative  to 
multiplication;  exercises  in  rapid  multiplication  by  4,  5,  9, 11,  15,  19,  21,  25,  29,  30, 
31,  39,  41,  125,  tlieir  multiples  and  submuitiples.  Division;  definitions,  rules,  exer- 
cises, short  division,  theorems  relative  to  division;  division  by  25,  75,  125,  their 
multiples  and  submultiples. 

Properties  of  whole  numbers. — Divisibility.  Preliminary  theorems.  Remainder  in 
the  division  of  the  number  by  2,  3,  5,  9,  11,  4,  and  25.  Proofs  by  9  and  11  of  tho  mul- 
tiplication and  division.    Exercises. 

Gi'eatest  common  divisor. — Definition.  Finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two 
numbers.  Fundamental  theorems.  Rule.  Simplification.  Exercises.  Properties 
of  the  greatest  common  divisor.    Greatest  common  devisor  of  several  numbers. 

Prime  numbers. — Definitions  of  prime  numbers  and  of  numbers  prime  to  one 
another.  Theorems.  Formation  of  a  table  of  prime  numbers.  ^Separation  of  a 
number  into  its  prime  factors.  Rule.  Exercises.  Divisors  of  a  number.  Methods 
of  finding  them.    Greatest  common  divisor.    Least  common  multiple. 

Fractions. — Definition.  Reducing  fractions  to  their  most  simple  form.  Reducing 
to  the  same  denominator.  Operations  in  fractions.  Exercises.  Decimal  fractions. 
Definitions.  Numeration  of  decimal  numbers.  Operations  in  decimal  numbers. 
Estimation  of  the  quotient  by  means  of  a  given  decimal  unit.  Conversion  of  common 
fractions  into  decimal  fractions,  and  vice  versa.  Irreducible  common  fraction  giving 
rise  to  a  circulating  fraction.  Circulating  fractions.  Definitions.  Finding  the 
generator  of  such  fractions. 

Powers  and  roots. — Definitions  and  theorems.  Extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a 
"whole  number.  Extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  or  fractional  num- 
ber with  a  certain  approximation.    Square  roots  of  decimal  numbers.    Squares  and 
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square  roots  of  inactions.  Exercises  in  rapid  mothods  of  extracting  the  square  roo<ti. 
Cubes-  and  cube  roots.  Definitions.  Extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  a  T?hole  nuraber. 
Extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number  or  fractional  number  to  a  given 
approximation.  Cube  roots  of  iVactions  and  of  decimal  numbers,  the  cube  of  a 
fraction.    Positive,  negative,  entire,  and  fractional  exponents.    Zero  exponents. 

Meaiurea. — Ancient  French  measures  and  present  lawful  measures.  Comparison. 
Conversion  of  ancient  into  present,  and  vice  versa.  Exercises  in  rapid  conversion. 
Measures  of  length,  of  surface,  of  volume,  of  capacity,  of  weight.  Monetary  meaa- 
ures.  Foreign  moneys.  Application  of  rapid  methods  in  the  conversion  of  French 
money  into  foreign  money,  and  vice  versa. 

Complex  numbers. — Definitions.    Operations  in  complex  numbers. 

i^afioA.— Definitions.  Proportions.  Proportional  magnitudes.  Theorems.  Appli- 
cations. Rule  of  three  (direct,  inverse,  simple,  and  compound  proportions).  Method  of 
reducing  to  unity.  Easy  questions  in  proportional  parts,  alligations,  partnerships. 
Rule  of  simple  interest.  General  formula.  Methods  of  rapid  calculation  of  the  ordi- 
nary rates  of  interest.  Definitions  of  compouud  interest.  Discounts  (foreign  and 
domestic).  Rules  of  partnership.  Definitions  of  progressions  (arithmetical,  geomet- 
tical,  increasing,  and  decreasing). 

ALGEBBA. 

Algebraic  calculations. — Employment  of  letters  and  signs  as  a  means  of  abbreviation 
and  generalization.  Similar  terms.  Addition  and  subtraction.  Multiplication. 
Rules  for  the  signs.  Division  of  monomials.  Division  of  polynomials,  introdac- 
tion  and  calculation  of  negative  numbers.    Negative  exponents. 

Equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  unknown  quantity. — Solution :  First,  of  the 
svstem  of  two  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  two  unknown  quantities^  of 
the  system  of  three  equations  of  the  first  degree  coutaiuiug  three  unknown  quantities. 
Brief  explanation  of  the  method  of  solution  by  the  employment  of  indeterminate 
factors,  of  any  number  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  a  corresponding 
number  of  unknown  quantities. 

Problems  in  equations  of  the  first  degree. — Interpretation  of  negative  results. 

Equations  of  the  second  degree  containing  one  unknown  quantity. — Solution  of  the 
equation  ax'-f  ^^+c=o*  Discussion.  Imaginary  roots.  Decomposition  of  the  tri- 
nomial ax'+bx-f-c  iuto  its  factors  of  the  first  degree. 

AHthmetical  and  geometncal  progression.— Theory  of  logarithms  deducted  from  pro- 
gression. Logarithms  of  which  the  base  is  10.  Tables.  The  characteristic.  Intro- 
duction of  negative  characteristics,  for  the  expansion  of  numbers  smaller  than  nnity^ 
of  the  logarithmic  calculations.    The  use  of  tables. 

Compound  interest  anJl  annuities* — Application  of  logarithms  to  these  questions. 

GBOMETRT. 

Of  the  straight  line. — Perpendicular  lines.    Oblique  lines.    Parallel  lines. 

Of  angles. — Triangles.    Polygons. 

Of  the  circumference. — The  circle.  Measure  of  angles.  Arcs  and  cords.  Tangents 
and  secants  of  a  circle.    Measure  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Proportional  lines. — Similitudes. 

Measure  of  plane  surfaces. — Triangles.    Quadrilaterals.    Polygons.    Circles. 

Measure  of  the  surface  and  of  the  volume  of  the  principal  soU&. — Prism.  Parallel- 
opiped.  Pyramid.  Frustrum  of  the  pyramid.  (Jylinder.  Cone.  Fmstrum  of  the 
cone.    Sphere. 

Practical  applications. — Capacity  of  casks.     Volume  of  a  bag  of  sand,  etc. 

BOOKKEEPING.— I.  IDEAS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  COMMERCIAL  DOCU- 
MENTS. 

Commerce. —  Commerce  in  general.  Wholesale  commerce  and  semiwholesale. 
Retail  commerce.  Domestic  commerce.  Forei^  commerce.  Importation.  Ex]M>r- 
tation. 

Persons  engaged  in  commerce— Manufacturers.  Merchants.  Bankers.  Brokers. 
Remitters.  Bucket-shop  brokers.  Produce  brokers.  Naval  brokers.  Commis- 
sioners.   The  bonder  of  goods.    Commercial  transportation.    Agents. 

Exchanges. — Nature  of  exchanges.  Commercial  exchanges :  Buying  and  selling  for 
cash,  with  or  without  discount.  Buying  and  selling  on  time  or  on  account,  with  or 
without  interest.  The  art  of  buying  and  selling:  General  principles.  A  knowledge 
of  prod  acts.  A  knowledge  of  affairs.  A  knowledge  of  markets  and  seaport  markets. 
Estimation  of  expected  gain. 

Documents  relating  to  exchanges. — Orders  of  sale.  Orders  of  purchase.  Invoice. 
Bills.  Quittance.  Memorandum.  Goods  on  commission.  Delivery  of  goods.  Receipt 
of  goods.    Card  of  samples,  etc. 

Regulations  of  exchanges.—Mouey.    Bank  bills.    Paper  money.     Checks.    Checks 
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made  to  order.  Bills  of  exchange.  Mandate.  Assignment.  Letters  of  credit.  Clear- 
ing-honse  transactions.  Rules  of  payment:  In  specie,  in  bank  bills,  in  paper  money, 
by  check,  by  means  of  offsets. 

Transportation. — By  wagon.  By  railroad^  application  of  the  different  French  and 
international  tariffs.  Transportation  by  canals  and  rivers.  Transportation  by  sea. 
Packing  of  merchandise  shipped.  Formalities  of  Rhipping.  Insurance.  Ta^.  A 
detailed  memorandum  of  goods  shipped.  Bill  of  lading.  The  different  tariffs  of 
transi>ortation.    Insurance  premium. 

II.  ELEMENTS  AND  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

Principal  terms  used  in  accounting.— Debtor,  Creditor.  Debit.  Credit.  Receipts. 
Expenditure.    Accounts.   Keeping  the  books.    Definitions.    Different  sorts  of  agents. 

Accounts, — Definition  of  an  account.  Manner  of  disposing  of  an  account.  Account 
of  receipts  and  account  of  payments.  Cashbook  taken  as  an  example.  Practical 
exercises.  Illustrations.  Fluctuations  of  receipts  and  expenses.  Closing  aiid 
reopening  a  cash  account.  Agreement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  Impersonal 
accounts^  representing  the  inventoried  wealth  of  the  enterprise.  Personal  accounts, 
representing  the  third  party,  debtors  or  creditors  of  the  enterprise. 

!Z^eJoMriiai.— Definition.  The  use  of  the  journal.  Formula  for  entries  in  the  jour- 
nal. Single  journal,  divided  journal.  Different  modes  of  dividing  the  journal. 
Auxiliary  or  analytical  journal  of  receipts  or  cash  expenses,  bills,  store,  factory, 
etc.,  and  transactions  carried  on  by  correspondence.  General  or  synthetical  journal. 
Models.  Formulse  for  the  articles  recapitulating  the  relation  of  the  auxiliary  journal 
to  the  general  journal.  Practical  exercises  with  actual  accounts.  Additional  advan- 
tage ot  the  auxiliary  .journal  and  the  general  journal. 

The  ledger. — Definition.  Use  of  the  ledger.  Single  ledger.  Divided  ledger.  Gen- 
eral or  synthetical  ledger,  auxiliary  or  analytical  ledger.  Models.  Relation  of  the 
journal  to  the  ledger.  Practical  exercises  in  opening  an  account,  and  the  relation  of 
entries  in  the  journal  to  those  in  the  ledger.  Precautions  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
avoid  errors.  Agreement  of  tho  general  joornal  and  the  general  ledger.  Agreement 
of  the  general  ledger  and  the  auxiliary  ledger. 

Collective  accounts. — Definition.  Advantage  of  collective  accounts  for  controlling 
the  collections  of  accounts  opened  in  the  auxiliary  ledger,  and  for  simplifying  the 
balancing  of  accounts. 

Balancing  accounts, — Definition.  Agreement  of  entries  in  the  ponmal  and  the 
accounts  in  the  ledger,  obtained  by  balancing  the  accounts.  Periodical  balances. 
Daily  balances.  Advantage  of  frequent  balances.  Model  of  a  general  ledger  bal- 
ance with  and  without  collective  accounts.  Models  of  balancing  the  auxiliary 
ledger.  Model  of  balancing  the  general  ledger,  with  tho  methodical  classification 
of  accounts. 

"  Chiffrier-balanoe." — Definition.  Its  function ;  its  utility  for  obtaining  the  balances 
in  enterprises  having  a  large  number  of  accounts.  Daily  balances  obtained  by  means 
of  the  chiffrier-balance  corresponding  to  tho  number  of  accounts. 

Division  and  classification  of  accounts. — Different  species  of  accounts.  Necessity  for 
a  classification.  Mathematical  expressions  and  commercial  operations.  Rational 
classification,  which  results  in  accounts  of  the  nominal  capital.  Accounts  of  the 
wealth  or  means  of  carrying  on  an  enterprise.  Accounts  of  persons,  debited  or 
credited.    Rate  of  profits.    Permanence  of  the  inventory.  -■* 

Analysis  of  the  different  series  of  accounts. — Accounts  of  the  nominal  capital  of  an 
entei-prise.  Capital  stock.  Bonds.  Reserves.  Different  amortizations.  Accounts 
of  the  wealth  composing  tho  inventory  of  tho  means  of  carrying  on  an  enterprise 
(at  the  price  of  the  net  cost  of  the  properties) : 

(a)  Real  estate. — Commercial  funds.  Shares.  Expenses  of  establishing  the  busi- 
ness.   Licenses.    Realties.    Personal  property.    Materials. 

(b)  Disposable  property. — Money.  Bills  receivable.  Documents.  Raw  materials. 
Warehouses  of  sale. 

(c)  Fixed  property. — Manufactory.  Buildings.  Investments.  Joint  accounts. 
Agencies.    Lands,  etc. 

Accounts  of  persons  debited  or  credited  (at  the  x>rice  of  purchase  or  sale). 

Accounts  of  profits  (debit  or  credit  of  the  differences  between  tho  net  price  and 
the  price  of  sale).  Account  of  sales.  Accidental  profits  and  losses.  Results  of  the 
different  operations.    General  expenses.    Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Inventory — Balance  sheet, — The  inventory  of  balances  of  the  classified  accounts. 
Balance  sheet.    Book  of  balances.     Book  of  inventories. 

The  elements  of  ordinary  legislation, — Brief  notions  relating  to  matters  of  public 
and  civil  law,  commercial  law,  industrial  law,  as  prescribed  in  the  programme  of  the 
normal  courses. 

PHYSICS — GENERAL  NOTIONS. 

Preliminaries . — A  few  notions  of  mechanics,  work,  living  force. 

Force  of  gravity. — Direction  of  the  force  of  gravity.     Center  of  gravitv.    Weights. 
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Balances.  Prcciaion.  Sensibility.  Weights  of  bodies.  Law  of  the  fall  of  bodies. 
Atwood's  machine.  The  pendulum ;  its  applications.  Notions  regarding  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  bodies. 

ff^droBiatioit, — ^Principal  of  the  equality  of  pressure  in  fluids.  Free  surface  of 
liquids  in  equilibrium.  Pressure  at  the  bottom  of  vessels.  Hydraulic  |»essure. 
The  principle  of  vessels  in  communication.  Applications.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 
Specific  weights.  Relation  of  the  areometers  to  constant  weight.  Weight  of  the 
air.  The  barometer.  Law  of  Mariotte.  The  manometer  of  free  air  and  compressed 
air.    Pneumatic  machine.    Pumps,  siphons,  and  areostatics. 

Heat. — Expansion  of  bodies  by  heat.  The  thermometer.  Coefficients  of  expan- 
sion. Their  determination.  Their  use.  Conduetibility  of  bodies.  Specific  heat. 
Methods  of  mixture.  Fusion,  solidification.  Latent  heat.  Freezing  mixtures. 
The  formati6n  of  vapors  in  a  vacuum.  Saturated  and  nonsaturated  vapor.  Maxi- 
mum of  tension.  Tables.  Mixture  of  gas  and  vapors.  Evaporation,  ebullition, 
distillation.  The  latent  heat  of  vapors.  The  principle  of  the  steam  machine. 
Expansion.  The  ideas  of  thermo-dynamios.  Notions  of  the  equivalent  of  mechan- 
ical work  and  heat. 

Ifygrometry. — Rain.  Snow.  Dew.  Distribution  of  the  temperature  at  the  snrface 
of  the  earth. 

Magnetism, — Magnets.  Poles.  Magnetization.  Declination.  Inclination.  Com- 
pass of  declination. 

Eiectricitif, — Development  of  electricity  by  friction.  Laws  of  electrical  |>henomena. 
Electricity  by  induction.  Electroscopes.  Electrophorea.  Electric  machines.  Con- 
densers. Electrometer  condensers.  Leyden  jars.  Batteries.  Atmoepheric  elec- 
tricity. Lightning.  Lightning  rods.  Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Volta.  The 
pile.  Accumulators.  Electrical  currents.  Physiological,  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  effects.  Qalvanoplastic,  electro-gilding,  electro-silvering.  Experiments 
of  (Ersted.  Construction  and  tho  uses  of  galvanometers.  Solenoides.  Compari- 
son of  a  solenoido  and  a  magnet.  Magnetization  by  currents.  Tho  electromagnet. 
The  telegraph.    Induction.    Apparatus  of  Clarke  and  Bnhmkorff.    Telephones. 

Acousttcs. — Production  and  propagation  of  sound,  velocity,  •  intensity,  piteh, 
vibration. 

Optics, — Tho  propagation  of  light.  Emission  and  waves  of  light.  Umbra  and 
penumbra.  Laws  of  reflection.  Spherical,  concave,  and  convex  mirrors.  Radia- 
tion of  heat.  RefVactiou.  Prisms.  Lenses.  Magnifying  glasses.  Astronomical 
telescopes.  Compound  microscopes.  Newton's  telescope.  Principles  of  photogra- 
phy.   Dispersion  of  light.    Spectrum  analysis.    The  solar  spectrum. 

CHEMISTKY — GENERAL  NOTIOXS. 

The  general  idea  of  chemical  phenomena. — Simple  and  compound  elements.  Metal- 
loids and  metals.  Different  states  of  matter.  Dissolution.  Crystallization. 
Dimorphism.  Polymorphism.  Isomorphism.  Isomerism.  Allotropy.  J^ws  of  defi- 
nite proportions.  Laws  of  multiple  proportions.  Laws  of  Gay-Lussac.  Law  of 
speeitic  heat.  Chemical  equivalents  and  atomic  weights.  Oral  and  written  nomen- 
clature.   Tho  usage  of  the  notation  of  equivalents  and  of  atomic  formulae. 

Oxpgen, — ^Mode  of  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Ozone.  Com- 
bustion. 

Uydrogen. — Mode  of  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  water.  Analytical  and  synthetical  methods  employed  for 
establishing  its  composition.    Drinking  waters.    Oxygenated  water. 

Nitrogen, — Atmospneric  air.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospheric 
air.  Protoxide  and  bioxide  of  nitrogen.  Preparations,  properties,  analysis.  Nitrous 
acid  and  hyponitric  acid.  Nitric,  anhydride  and  hydrate.  Preparation  and  purifi- 
cation of  nitric  acid.  Properties.  Ammonia.  Circumstances  under  which  this 
compound  manifests  itself.  Preparations,  x>hysical  properties  of  ammoniac  gas,  its 
analysis. 

Phosphorus. — Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Red  phosphorus, 
its  uses.  Combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen.  Phosphoric,  anhydrite,  and 
hydrate.  Preparation  and  properties  of  the  different  hydrates  formed  by  phosphoric 
acid.    Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  liquid  and  solid. 

Arsenic. — Preparation  and  properties.  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Arsenetted 
hydrogen.    The  apparatus  of  Marsh. 

Sulphur. — Extraction  and  purification  of  sulphur.  Physical  properties.  Different 
modifications  which  test  its  action  under  the  influence  of  beat.  Chemical  properties 
and  usage.  Sulphurous  acid.  Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Sulphuric  and  hydride  acid,  of  Nordhauscn  and  of  commerce.  Preparation  and 
properties  of  these  different  acids.  Sulphurous  anhydride  acid.  Preparation  and 
l^roperties.    Bisnlphur  of  hydrogen. 

Chlorine. — Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Different  applications. 
Oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine.  Hypochlorous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid.  Prepara- 
tion, properties,  analysis,  synthesis.    Aqua  regia.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIv 
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Br&mine, — ^Bromine,  iodino,  and  flaorine.  Hydiobromic,  hydriodiC;  and  hydro^oric 
aeids. 

Borax, — Boric  acid. 

Silica, — Silicic  acid  and  flaor  spar. 

Car&OH.— Examination  of  its  aifferent  varieties.  Oxide  of  carbon  and  carbonic 
acid.  Preparations.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Composition.  Corabi na- 
tions of  carbon  "with  hydrogen.  Acetylene.  Carburetted  hydrogen.  Bicarburettod 
hydrogen,  defiant  cas.  Marsh  gas,  fire  damp,  Davy's  lamp,  illnminatiug  gas, 
flame.    Carbonic  disulphide. 

Cyanogen, — Cyanhydric  acid. 

Bhum4, — Classification  of  metalloids  in  their  natural  families. 

Metah  in  general,— Their  properties  and  classifications.  Alloys,  metallic  oxides; 
general  preparation  of  metallic  oxides;  potassium,  soda  and  limo;  sulphides;  chlo- 
rides ;  sea  salt. 

Brief  notions  conceiTiing  metallurgy, — Iron,  brass,  and  steel.  Load  and  copper.  Tin 
and  zinc.     Silver.    Alnmininm. 

SalU, — Their  general  properties.  The  laws  of  Berthollet.  General  notions  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  metals. 

HISTORY  OF  FRAXCK   FROM   TlIE   TIME   OF   HENRY  IV   TO   1875. 

Henry  IV.  The  Edict  of  Nantes.  Sully.  Louis  XIII.  Richelieu.  War  against 
the  Protestants  anil  nobility.  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  peace  of  Westphalia.  Louis 
XIV.  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Personal  government, 
foreign  relations.  Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimegue,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht. 
Interior  government;  finances;  industry;  commerce,  and  Colbert.  Military  organi- 
zation ;  Louvois.  Vauban.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes :  its  political  and 
industrial  consequences.  Letters,  arts,  and  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 
Louis  XV.  Law's  system.  Wars  of  succession  in  Poland,  of  succession  in  Austria. 
The  Seven  Years'  War.  Dupleix  and  Bourdonnais.  Choiseul.  First  Division  of 
Poland.  Lonis  XVI.  Turgot's  ministry.  Tho  Parliaments  and  the  Royal  power. 
The  war  in  America.  Fonnding  of  the  United  States.  The  French  Revolution. 
Tho  States  General.  The  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies.  Tho  Convention. 
Trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Girondins  and  tho  •^Mountain."  The  9th  of  Thermidor. 
Exterior  events.  Valmy.  Jemmapes.  Fleurus.  The  second  and  third  division  of 
Poland.  The  Directory.  Bonaparto  in  Italy.  Campo-Formio.  Expedition  against 
Egypt.  Consulate.  Civil  Code.  Concordat.  Peace  of  Lunoville  and  of  Amiens. 
Tho  Empire.  The  European  coalition.  Campaigns  against  Germany  and  against 
Prussia.  Tho  war  in  Spain.  Expedition  against  Russia.  Campaign  in  Franco. 
Tlio  First  Restoration.  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Charter  of  1814.  Tho  Ono  Hundred 
Days.  Waterloo.  The  Second  Restoration.  Charles  X.  Navarin.  Taking  of 
Algiers.  Tho  .July  ordinances  and  days.  Louis  Philippe.  The  February  Revolu- 
tion. Second  Empire.  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Mexican  wars.  War  against  Prussia. 
Proclamation  of  the  Republic.  Letters,  arts,  and  science  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Geographical  discoveries.  Progress  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  Commune.  Tho  Presidency  of  M.  Thiers  and  of  Marshal 
MacMahon.    Constitution  of  1875. 

.A  thorough  study  is  required  of  tho  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  foreign 
powers,  and  their  economic  consequences. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Object  nnd  usefulness  of  this  study.  Geographical  nome  iclature.  Division  of 
tho  surfaco  of  the  earth  into  land  and  water.  Continents.  Principal  seas.  The 
usefulness  of  map  drawing  in  the  study  of  geography. 

France, — Extent  and  population.  Sea  coast  and  land  boundaries.  Description  of 
tho  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Jura.  Neichboring  States.  Interior  mountains.  Cevonnes, 
tho  mountains  of  Charolais,  Cote-d'Or,  plateau  of  Langres,  mountains  of  Faucilles, 
Jura,  mountains  of  Anvergne,  and  of  Limousin,  Morvan.  Mountains  of  Normandy, 
of  Brittany,  of  Aragon  and  Ardennes,  and  Vosges.  Tho  general  outlines  of  the 
separation  of  tho  waters,  and  the  division  of  Franco  into  watersheds.  Basins  of 
tho  Seiuo,  of  Loire,  of  Garonne,  and  of  tho  Rhone.  Description  of  these  rivera. 
Tributaries.  Principal  cities  situated  on  their  banks.  Secondary  basins.  Tho 
basins  of  tho  Scheldt,  of  the  Meuse,  and  of  tho  Rhine  (French  part),  these  studied 
iu  tho  samo  manner  as  tho  preceding.  Division  of  Franco  into  departments.  Admin- 
istrative division.    Tho  principal  railroad  systems.    Principal  canals. 

Algiers. — Physical  and  political  description,  situation,  boundaries,  tho  Toll,  high 
plateaus,  the  Sahara. 

The  French  colonies, — In  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Ocean ica. 

Countries  under  French  protection, — In  Africa  and  in  Asia.  ^  I 
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Europe, — Physical  and  political  description  of  the  principal  coontries  of  Europe, 
capitalH,  seaports,  principal  cities,  frontiers  of  British  Isles,  of  Belgium,  of  tho 
Netherlands,  of  the  German  Empire,  of  Switzerland,  of  Austria,  of  Russia,  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of  the  Danube  principalities, 
of  Sweden,  of  Norway,  of  Denmark. 

Asia. — Principal  countries,  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  principal  cities. 
Empire  of  India.    China,  Japan. 

Africa. — Principal  countries,  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  principal  cities. 

North  America, — United  States,  Canada. 

Central  America, — Principal  countries. 

South  America. — Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  etc. 

Oceanioa. — Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  possessions  of  Holland  and  Spain. 

DRAWING. 

Figure,  decoration,  flowers,  landscape,  animals.  Studies  from  casts  and  from 
nature.  The  reproduction  of  aifierent  objects  within  a  fixed  space  of  time.  Repro- 
duction of  objects  from  memory.  Linear  drawing.  Architectural  drawing.  Wash- 
coloring. 

PENMANSHIP, 

Theoretical  and  practical  exercises  in  the  different  styles  of  penmanship.  Numer- 
ous exercises  in  writing  a  running  hand. 

LIVING  LANGUAGES. 

Themes,  translations,  practice  in  conversation. 

PROQItAMMES  OF  THE  REQVLAB  COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  COMMER- 
CIAL STUDIES. 

Table  of  examinations  held  and  marJcs  to  he  obtained  during  the  ac4idemic  course. 


Subjects  of  instmction. 


Commerce  and  accounting 

First  foreign  Ian guAgo  & 

Second  foreign  luiguage  6 

Mathematlca 

Study  of  merchandise 

Tests  and  analyses 

Commercial  geography 

Commercial  history 

Elements  of  public  law  and  of  French  civil 
law 

Commercial,  maritime,  and  industrial  legis- 
lation   

Foreign  commercial  legislation 

Political  economy 

Labor  legislation 

Financial  and  customs  legislation 

Study  of  transportation 

Study  of  tho  means  of  commerce  (motors, 
telegraph,  telephone,  harbors,  railroads, 
etc.) 

Penmanship 


Total. 


Number  of 

lessons  per 

year  .a 


120 
165 
100 
50 
60 
12 
40 


657 


Examinations. 


120 
165 
100 
25 
40 
13 
45 
20 


684 


First  year. 


Special 
examina- 
tions. 


1 

6 
7 
7 
6 
5 


8-i 

^% 

•  a  o 

sis 


40 


18 


Second  year. 


Special 
examina- 
tions. 


42 


80 


24 
23 

18 

4 
17 

4 


13 
8 
6 
2 
S 
4 


el88 


a  Each  lesson,  except  the  lessons  in  language  and  penmanship,  lasts  one  hoar  and  twenty  minutes. 

b  In  foreign  languages,  tho  mark  given  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  special  examination  is  the  average  of 
the  marks  on  compositions  and  questions  which  have  been  written  since  the  last  special  examination. 

e  Each  year  a  mark  from  0  to  20  is  given  for  care  in  keeping  their  notebooks  and  bookkeeping  books. 
The  sum  of  tho  marks  thus  obtainea  comprises  tho  marks  for  department  intended  by  the  miauttfrial 
order  of  July  27,  1891,  and  amounts  to  198X20—3,960.  A"  j 
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MINISTEUIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  not  the  intontion  of  the  committees  who  revised  the  programme  to  avoid 
repeating  all  the  head  titles ;  it  is  expressly  intended  each  time  that  the  same  snbject 
should  appear  in  the  different  conrses,  bat  should  not  be  treated  by  each  professor, 
except  from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  instructions  which  he  is  to  give. 

The  same  distinction  should  also  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  examiners  for  grad- 
uation, in  the  questions  on  those  subjects  which  are  found  simultaneously  prescribed 
in  the  various  programmes. 

REGULAK   COURSE. 

Commerce  and  accounting, — Two  years:  First  year,  120  lessons;  second  year,  120 
lessons. 

Instruction  in  the  ideas  of  commerce^  of  arithmetic,  and  of  algebra  applied  to  commerce, 
and  of  accounting  should  be  simultaneous, — It  should  be  at  the  same  time  theoretical 
and  practical,  and  the  professors  should  make  use  of  numerous  practical  exercises. 

The  course  on  the  explanations  of  commerce  places  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
specimens  of  the  different  commercial  documents  which  they  are  to  study. 

In  the  lessons  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  as  apnlied  to  commerce,  ono  part  should 
always  be  reserved  for  practical  exercises  in  rapid  calculation,  oral  and  written. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  accounting  should  be  accompanied,  during  the  first 
year,  by  the  practice  of  keeping  a  complete  set  of  books,  aud  during  the  second 
year  by  the  formation  of  developed  treatises. 

I.   IDEAS   OP   COMMERCE   AND  THE   STUDY  OF   COMMERCIAL  DOCUMENTS 

Fill  ST  YEAR. 

Commerce, — Of  commerce  in  general,  wholesale  and  semiwholesale  business,  retail 
business,  domestic  commerce,  foreign  commerce,  importation,  exportation. 

Pa-sons  engaged  in  commerce, — Manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  bucket- 
shop  brokers,  remitters,  produce  brokers^  naval  brokers,  commissioners,  agents,  those 
who  give  warehouse  bonds,  transportation  of  commerce,  etc. 

Exchanges, — Nature  of  exchanges.  Commercial  exchange.  Buying  and  selling  for 
cash,  with  and  without  discount.  Buying  and  selling  on  time  or  on  account,  with 
or  without  interest.  The  art  of  buying  and  selling.  General  principles.  Knowledge 
of  products.  Knowledge  of  affairs.  The  study  of  markets  and  markets  for  exports. 
The  calculation  of  expected  gain. 

Docufnenta  relating  to  exchange,— Orders  of  jiTiTchase,  Bills  of  sale.  Invoice.  Bill. 
Quittance.  Memorandum.  Goods  on  commission.  Delivery  of  goods.  Receipt  of 
goods.     Sample  cards,  etc. 

Regulations  of  exchange, — Of  money.  Of  bank  bills.  Of  paper  money.  Of  checks. 
Drafts  payable  to  order.  Letters  of  exchange.  Mandates.  Assignments.  Letters 
of  credit.  Offsets.  Settling  accounts,  in  specie,  in  bank  bills,  in  paper  money,  by 
checks,  by  clearing  accounts. 

Transportation, — ^Transportation  by  wagon,  by  railroads,  by  canals  and  rivers. 
Ocean  transportation.  Packing  and  shipping  goods.  Formalities  of  shipping. 
Insurance.  Tags.  Detailed  shipping  memorandum.  Consignment.  Different  ship- 
ping tariffs.    Insurance  premiums. 

Custom-houses  and  internal  revenue, — The  method  of  administering  the  laws  relating 
to  customs  duties  and  internal  revenue.  The  system  of  taxing  alcoholic  drinks. 
Permits.     Various  documents. 

Warehouses, — Docks.  Common  warehouses.  Their  function.  Warrants  and  re- 
ceipts.   Selling  in  warehouses.    Public  selling,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Banke)*8, — The  usefulness  of  bankers  and  of  banks  of  credit.  Ordinary  bank  opera- 
tions. Discount  and  collections  on  commercial  paper,  invoices,  receipts,  etc.  Banks 
of  deposit.  Banks  of  deposits,  of  issue,  for  depositing  valuables.  Loans  on  mort- 
gages, on  merchandise,  on  various  sorts  of  liens.  Payment  of  coupons.  Opening  of 
credit.  Issuing  checks,  mandates,  letters  of  credit,  etc.  Bureaus  of  settlement.  A 
clearing-house.    Practical  function.    Clearing-house  of  London. 

TJie  exchange, — Its  functions. 

Produise  exchanges, — Business  conducted  in  them.  Cash  operations.  Time  opera- 
tions. Speculative  markets.  Averages.  Branches;  the  closing  up  of  branches; 
options  for  acceptance,  options  for  delivery,  double  options,  produce  quotations. 
Produce  brokers.    Bureaus  of  settlement.    Their  functions. 

The  stock  exchange. — Examination  of  quotations,  government  bonds,  capital  stock, 
dividends.  Bonds.  Shares.  Goods.  Bills  payable  to  bearer.  Bills  payable  to 
order.    Iransfcrs.    Conversion.  ^  _ 
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Tho  different  forms  of  investments.  Permanent  investments.  French  bonds 
(rentes).  Foreign  public  bonds.  Bonds,  French  and  foreign.  Preferred  stock. 
Investments  in  variable  securities.  Stock  of  loan  associations,  of  railroads^  of  indns- 
trial  enterprises.  The  investments  in  permanent  securities  and  lotteries.  Bonds  of 
the  Land  Credit  Bank  (Credit  Foncier)  of  France,  municipal  bonds  of  Paris,  etc. 
Temporary  investments.  Time  loans.  Treasury  bonds.  Savings  banks.  Current 
accounts  of  deposits  in  banks.  Cash  operations.  Time  operations.  Cash  and  time  . 
operations  combined.  Brisk  markets,  premium  markets ;  scale  of  premiums,  options ; 
settlements;  time  loans;  delays;  discount:  rate  of  settlement. 

Insurance, — A  practical  examination  of  tho  different  methods  of  insurance :  Life 
insurance,  tiro  insurance,  insurance  against  accident.  Insurance  on  merchandise; 
maritime  insurance. 

Business  syndicates. — Tho  grouping  of  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  commercial,  finan- 
cial, industrial,  or  agricultural  operations.      ♦ 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Ideas  relating  to  commercial  and  industrial  iiuiMa<?ejnfii<.— Organization  of  a  mercan- 
tile establishment;  order;  economy.  Of  capital  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The 
necessity  of  carefully  determining  it.  Fixed  capital.  Circulating  capital.  Of  raw 
material.  Of  merchandise.  Of  prodnction.  Of  marketing.  Of  hand  labor.  Gen- 
eral expenses:  Constant  general  expenses  and  variable  general  cxx>enses.  Impor- 
tance of  exact  estimation  of  these  expenses.  Their  influence  on  tho  net  cost  according 
to  the  private  marks  of  tho  person  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  commerce.  Impor- 
tance of  accounts.  Knowledge  and  statistics  which  they  give.  Exact  determination 
of  the  net  cost.  The  permanence  of  an  inventory  which  is  taken.  On  the  conduct 
of  business.  The  moral  and  material  conditions  which  prepare  one  for  success.  Of 
credit  and  the  methods  of  using  it.  Publicity ;  utility ;  ditferent  methods,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  position  of  middlemen.  The  duties  of  the  omployee, 
of  tho  person  engaged  in  commerce  or  industry^  of  the  administrator,  of  the  silent 
partner,  of  the  authorized  agent,  of  tho  stockholder. 

II.— ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA  APPUED  TO  COMMERCE— FIRST  YEAR. 

Mental  calculaiionf  rapid  calculation, — Daily  exercises.  Study  of  the  means  of 
abbreviating  arithmetical  operations. 

Interest,  discountf  commissions, — Definitions  of  interest.  Exercises  by  the  method 
of  number  and  divisors.  Exercises  by  nsing  aliqnot  parts.  Definition  of  discount. 
Domestic  discount;  foreign  discount.  Average  time  of  payment.  Equation  of  pay- 
ments. Calculation  of  bills  of  discount  at  difiTerent  rates.  Of  commissions.  Man- 
ner of  applying  it  and  calculating  it  on  bills  of  discount,  and  collections,  and  by 
means  of  the  bank  method.  Relation  of  commission  and  interest;  establishment  of 
tables  of  comparison.    Exercises  in  calculating  compound  interest. 

Accounts  current  and  interest, — Definition  of  accounts  current  and  of  interest;  cal- 
culation by  numbers  and  by  aliqnot  parts.  Tho  Hamburg  method.  Rule  for  this 
method.  Advantages  which  it  presents.  The  direct  method.  The  rnlo  for  this 
method  with  and  without  interest.  Advantages.  Method  indirect  or  retrograde. 
Rule  and  advantages  of  this  method.  Practic^ exercises  in  the  three  methods.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  accounts  current :  (1)  Accounts  current  calculated  and  determined  at 
each  change  in  tho  rate  of  interest;  (2)  accounts  current  calculated  and  determined 
for  fixed  periods  and  at  a  uniform  rate  of  interest  both  on  the  debits  and  credits;  (3) 
accounts  current  calculated  and  determined  for  fixed  periods  at  a  different  rate  of 
interest  for  the  debits  and  credits;  (4)  accounts  current  calculated  and  determined 
after  each  transaction  of  the  debit  or  credit.  Practical  exorcises  with  application  of 
tho  different  commissions  and  different  markets. 

The  different  systems  ofweightSj  measures,  and  money. — Explanation  of  the  principal 
systems.  Comparison  with  the  metric  system.  The  reduction  of  foreign  money  into 
fraucs,  and  vice  versa.  Tho  intrinsic  i)ar  value,  the  tabulated  value,  and  the  commer- 
cial value  of  moneys.    Employment  of  the  chain  rule. 

Of  the  net  cost  and  of  the  comparison  of  merchandise. — Feigned  accounts  of  purchase 
and  of  sale.  The  estimation  of  tho  factors  of  the  net  cost.  Of  the  calculation  of  ex- 
penses. Manner  of  grouping  them.  Construction  of  a  scale  of  net  costs  and  manner 
of  using  it.  Gross  comparisons,  net  comparinons.  Comparison  of  weights.  Compari- 
sons of  price.  Tho  usefulness  of  theso  comparisons  in  order  to  know  whether  to  buy 
of  or  sell  to  a  foreigner.    Application  of  tho  different  operations  to  merchandise. 

Algebra. — Tiio  application  of  algebra  to  tho  solution  of  problems  of  interest,  of 
discount,  of  alligation,  of  partnership,  and  in  the  reduction  of  moneys. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Operations  on  th^  exchange. — Calculations  of  cash  operations  on  tho  exchange;  pur- 
chases, sales,  arbitration  of  exchanges,  calculation  of  these  operations.  Expenses 
of  which  It  18  necessary  to  take  account.     Calculation  of  time  operations;  purchases, 
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sales,  brisk  markets^  pTcmium  markets,  combined  markets,  scale  of  premimus.  Cal- 
culation of  operation  ou  tho  produce  exchange.  Cash  operations ;  purchases,  sales, 
expenses.    Time  operations ;  purchases,  sales.    Branches. 

liank  operations, — Tho  precious  metals.  Calculation  of  allojs.  Gold  and  silver 
quotations.    Calculation  of  the  valno  of  an  ingot  at  Paris  and  at  London. 

Gold  points. — Comparisons  of  gold.  Comparison  of  i>onnd  sterling,  of  marks,  of 
Horins,  of  rubles,  and  of  dollars. 

Exchanges, — Detinition  of  exchange.  Lecture  on  quotations.  Negotiable  paper 
due  in  three  months.  Sight  drafts.  Markets  giving  variable  and  markets  giving 
invariable  quotations.  Exercises  in  the  calculation  of  exchanges.  Theoretical 
methods,  practical  methods.  Employment  of  the  chain  rule.  Application  of  algebra. 
Equation  of  exchanges. 

Arbitration. — Definition.  The  position  of  tho  debtor ;  methods  of  settling  his  debt. 
Position  of  the  creditor.  Means  of  recovering  -what  is  duo  him.  Of  speculators  or 
arbitrators  of  excbanges.  Calculation  of  arbitration  on  tho  State  bonds  and  other 
paper  on  tho  exchange. 

Figure  quotations. — Definition.  The  usefulness  of  figure  quotations.  The  quota- 
tions of  the  different  markets  giving  figuro  qnotations  at  Paris.  Problems  and 
operations  on  the  different  quotations.  Figure  quotations  in  foreign  markets. 
Joined  and  compared.     Calculation  of  feigned  operations. 

Orda's  on  VanJcs. — Tho  separation  of  orders  on  banks  into  two  parts :  First,  orders 
on  foreign  banks  transmitted  to  Paris;  second,  orders  on  tho  bank  of  Paris  trans- 
mitted to  foreigners.  Elements  of  which  the  orders  on  banks  arc  composed:  First, 
limited;  second,  the  price  of  purchase  of  paper  on  demand;  third,  price  of  sale  of 
drafts.  Arbitration  and  comparison  of  these  three  elements.  Determination  of  the 
profit  or  loss  by  the  operation.  Expenses  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  in 
arbitration:  Stamps,  brokerage,  transportation,  insurance.  Detailed  statement  of 
the  different  expenses  for  the  pxincipal  financial  countries,  and  expenses  which  must 
be  added  to  the  price  of  purchase,  or  must  be  deducted  from  tho  price  of  sale. 

in.— ACCOUNTING — ELEMENTS  AND   GENERAL  THEORY  OF  ACCOUNTING — FIRST  YEAR. 

Principal  te$iiHS  used  in  accounting. — Debtor.  Creditor.  Debit.  Credit.  Receipts. 
Expenses.  Accounting.  Keeping  the  books.  Definitions.  Different  kinds  of 
accountants. 

The  aoc0«iif.— Definition  of  tho  account.  Manner  of  disposing  of  an  account.  An 
account  which  receives  and  an  account  which  gives  out.  The  cash  book  taken  as  an 
example.  Practical  exercises.  Illustrations  of  the  movements  of  receipts  and 
expenses.  Closing  and  reopening  of  cash  accounts.  Agreement  of  tho  account 
which  receives  with  the  account  which  pays  out.  Inverse  entry  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  respective  accounts.  Impersonal  accounts,  representing  the  wealth,  compos- 
ing the  inventory  of  tho  enterprise.  Personal  accounts^  representing  the  debtors  or 
creditors  of  the  enterprise. 

The  jonmaL — Definition. .  Disposition  of  the  journal.  Formula  for  entries  in  the 
joumaL  Single  journal.  Divided  journal.  Different  methods  of  dividing  the  jour- 
nal. Auxiliary  or  analyi^ical  journal  of  the  cash  transactions,  of  receipts  and  of 
expenses,  of  bills,  of  the  shop,  of  the  manufactory,  etc.,  and  of  the  transactions  by 
correspondence.  General  or  synthetical  journals.  Models.  Formula  of  articles  reca- 
pitulating the  transactions  of  the  auxiliary  journal  to  tho  general  journal.  Prac- 
tical exercises  with  illustrations.  The  additional  usefulness  of  the  auxiliary  journal 
and  the  general  journal. 

The  ledger. — Definition.  Disposition  of  tho  ledger.  Single  ledger.  Divided  ledger. 
General  or  synthetical  ledger,  auxiliary  or  analytical  ledger.  Models.  Relation  of 
the  journal  to  the  ledger.  Practical  exercises  in  opening  accounts  and  of  the  relation 
of  entries  of  the  journal  in  the  ledger.  Precautions  to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid 
errors.  Agreement  of  the  general  journal  and  the  general  ledger.  Agreement  of  the 
general  ledger  and  the  auxiliary  ledger. 

Collective  accounts. — Definition.  The  usefulness  of  collective  accounts  in  order  to 
control  the  collections  of  tho  oi)en  accounts  in  the  auxiliary  ledger,  and  in  order  to 
simplify  the  balancing  of  the  accounts. 

Balancing  accounts. — Definition.  Agreement  of  tho  entries  in  the  journal  and  of 
tho  accounts  in  the  ledger  obtained  by  balancing  accounts.  Periodical  balances. 
Daily  balances.  Tho  advantage  of  frequent  balances.  A  model  for  balancing  tho 
general  ledger,  with  and  without  collective  accounts.  Models  for  balancing  the 
auxiliary  ledger.  Models  for  balancing  the  general  ledger,  with  methodical  clas- 
sification of  the  accounts.  "  Chlffrier-balances."  Definition.  Their  functions,  their 
utility  for  obtaining  balances  in  enterprises  having  a  great  number  of  accounts. 
Daily  balances  obtained  by  means  of  tno  figure  balance,. whatever  the  number  of 
accounts. 

Division  and  classification  of  accounts, — The  different  species  of  accounts.  Neces- 
sity of  a  classification.    Mathematical  ejrprcssion  for  commercial  operations.    The 
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xatioBal  classiiication  which  results  in:  Accounts  of  nominal  capitaL  Acconnisof 
property  by  means  of  which  the  enterprises  are  carried  on.  Accounts  of  persons 
both  debtors  and  creditors.    Accounts  of  profits.     Permanence  of  the  inventory. 

Analysis  of  the  different  series  of  accounts. — Accounts  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
enterprise :  Capital  stock.  Bonds.  Reserves.  Different  amortizations.  Acconnta 
of  property  contained  in  the  inventory  by  means  of  which  tho  enterprises  are  carried 
on  (net  cost  of  this  property) : 

(a)  Fixed  proper  lies. — Stock  in  trade.  Shares.  Expense  of  settlement.  Licenses. 
Realties.     Personal  property.    Material. 

{b)  Movable  properties. — Money.  Bills  receivable.  Various  kinds  of  paper.  Raw 
material.    Stock  on  hand. 

(c)  Property  actively  engaged, — Manufactures.  Buildings.  Speculations.  Joint 
accounts.  Joint  stock  companies.  Agencies.  Lands^etc.  Debit  and  credit  accounts 
of  persons  (at  the  price  of  sale  and  of  purchase).  Accounts  of  profits  (debits  or  credits 
of  the  differences  between  the  net  cost  and  the  selling  price).  Accounts  of  sales. 
Accidental  gains  and  loRses.  Results  of  the  different  operations.  General  expenses. 
Statement  of  tho  cost  of  management. 

Inventory — Balance  sheet, — The  inventory  balance  with  the  classification  of  the 
account.  Taking  an  inventory  of  the  assets.  Balance  sheet.  Book  of  balances. 
Book  of  inventories. 

APPLICATIONS — TREATISES— SECOND  YEAB. 

The  arrangement  of  books  and  of  accounts. — The  general  principles  of  arranging  the 
books  and  accounts  of  capitalists,  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture.  Tho  opening  of  books  of  diflerent  societies;  firms;  joint  stock  compa- 
nies or  corporations;  limited  joint  stock  companies;  cooperative  societies;  civil 
societies;  mutual  aid  societies;  partnerships.  The  functions  of  tho  nomenclature  of 
tho  various  scries  of  accounts.  The  advantage  of  a  certain  order  of  accounts  in  each 
Ecrics. 

Private  accounts, — An  inventory  giving  the  composition  of  the  capital  on  beginning 
tho  business.  Opening  of  accounts  made  to  conform  to  this  inventory  and  in  the 
order  of  a  rational  classification.  Operations  comprising  a  certain  period :  Expenses^ 
receipts,  purchase  and  sale  of  shares,  management  of  real  estate,  a  business  having 
one  partner  who  has  unlimited  responsibility,  etc.  Inventory  of  the  assets  to  deter* 
mine  the  condition  of  tho  capital  at  the  close  of  management.    Balance  sheet. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Commercial  accounts. — Inventory  giving  the  composition  of  the  capital  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  tho  undertaking.  Opening  of  nocounts  made  to  conform  to  this  inventory, 
and  in  the  order  of  a  rational  classification.  A  series  of  commercial  operations  com- 
prising purchases,  sales,  returns,  different  rules  concerning  cash  payments,  time 
transactions,  and  giving  credit ;  consignments,  partnership  affairs,  current  account 
with  a  bank,  etc.  Function  of  the  account  of  purchases,  of  account  of  stock,  of 
account  of  sales.  General  expenses.  Statistical  abstract  of  these  expenses,  partly 
in  the  auxiliary  ledger,  partly  by  means  of  a  synoptical  table.  Apportionment  of 
tho  general  expenses  in  the  account  of  purchases.  Annual  amortization  of  tho  fibbed 
capital.  Inventory  of  accounts  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  capital  at  the  dose 
of  the  undertaking.    Balance  sheet.    Inventory  book. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Industiial  account.— Inventory  giving  the  composition  of  the  capital  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  enterprise.  Opening  of  accounts  made  to  conform  to  this  inventory,  and 
in  t So  order  of  a  classical  classification.  Arrangement  of  the  books  and  of  the  entries, 
because  of  the  division  of  industrial  labor,  and  in  order  to  obtain  in  a  methodical 
way  the  net  cost  of  the  manufactured  objects. 

Purchases  of  raw  material  in  France  or  in  foreign  countries.  Accounts  of  pur- 
chases and  accounts  of  stock  of  raw  material  debited  at  the  average  net  cost  of  the 
purchases. 

Manufacture  or  successive  transformation  of  raw  material.  Acconnts  of  manu- 
facture (an  account  of  manufactures  for  each  step  of  tho  transformation  of  material.) 
Periodical  apportionment  of  the  raw  material,  of  the  hand  labor,  and  of  the  general 
expenses  in  the  account  of  manufacture.  Determination  of  the  coefficient  ofappor- 
tioimicnt  of  tho  general  expenses.  Manufactured  objects :  Acconnta  of  the  mana- 
facturcd  objects  in  the  warehouse;  placing  these  objects  in  the  accounts  of  manu- 
facture at  tho  ultimate  net  cost.  Sales:  Account  of  sales,  debited  at  tho  net  cost, 
credited  at  tho  price  of  sale.  Otlier  accounts  of  profits:  Accidental  gains  and  losses, 
results  of  tho  different  operations,  commissions,  etc.  Closing  tho  undertaking: 
Tho  iuventory  of  material,  of  personal  property,  of  fixed  propertj^  of  tho  cash  on 
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hand,  of  hilU,  of  raw  material^  of  material  in  the  conrsc  of  manufacture,  and  of 
manufactured  products.  Tho  different  amortizations.  Inventory  of  the  accounts. 
Settlements.  Determination  of  tho  results  and  of  tho  condition  of  tho  capital  at 
tho  close  of  the  enterprise.    Balance  sheet.    luventory  book. 

Treatises, — ^Aocount^  of  a  bank  with  accounts  relatmg  to  tho  operations  of  pur- 
chase and  of  sale  of  bullion,  of  exchanges,  of  arbitration,  of  tho  issuing  of  shares, 
of  financial  partnerships.  Accounting  of  a  commissioner.  Bookkeeping  of  a  ship- 
owner. Principles  of  bookkeeping  of  a  railroad  company,  of  au  insurance  company, 
of  a  savings  bank.    Principles  of  agricultural  bookkeeping. 

Diagrams  of  acconnting. — Tbo  execution  by  the  pupils  of  synoptical  tables,  sum- 
ming up  the  classification  and  tho  function  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  sorts  of 
bookkeeping.    Comparative  study  of  these  diagrams  aud  of  balance  sheets. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   (FIRST  AND   SECOND  YEARS). 

The  necessity  of  carrying  on  business  by  correspondence  in  order  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  different  operations.  Style  of  commercial  correspondence.  Exercises. 
Registering  and  classifying  of  mail  trains.  Copy  of  letters  and  a  book  of  departure 
of  mail  trains.    Book  of  postal  rates. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  (TWO  YEARS). 

Lessonn. 
Table  A  }  ^"^S^^*^  I  ^^"*  y^^ 165 

ToK'a  ni  Spanish  )  First  year 100 

lauio  ^^  Italian    J  Second  year 100 

The  pupils  must  give  proof  at  tho  entrance  examination  that  they  are  ablo  to 
translate  readily  English,  German,  or  Spanish.  They  continue  in  tho  school  the 
studies  which  they  have  commenced,  and  are  required  to  learn  at  least  two  lan- 
guages, being  allowed  their  choice,  one  from  each  table.  The  lessons  are  given  in 
tho  accounting  rooms  in  groups  of  from  10  to  25  pupils.  In  the  second  year  a  largo 
part  of  the  commercial  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  a  foreign  language. 

MATHEMATICS   (TWO   YEARS)— FIRST  YEAR   (FIFTY  LESSONS). 

Simple  interest. — General  formula.  Methods  of  numbers  and  divisors,  of  .the 
aliquot  parts  of  the  interest  rate,  of  tho  aliquot  parts  of  time,  of  tlie  aliquot  parts 
of  capital.    Separation  into  proportional  parts.    Rules  of  partnership. 

Discount. — Different  kinds  of  discount.  Solution  and  discussion  of  the  different 
problems  in  discount.  Discount  at  the  Bank  of  Franco.  Method  of  Thoyer.  Im- 
provements introduced  by  Cauchy. 

Accounts  current  and  interest. — Brief  examination  of  the  three  methods:  First, 
direct;  second,  indirect  or  retrograde;  third,  Hamburg,  or  by  scale. 

The  precious  metals  and  monetary  systems. — Alloys;  problems  relatiug  to  alloys. 
Moneys,  manufacture,  allowance;  monetary  system  of  France;  of  the  Latin  Union; 
monetary  systems  of  those  countries  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  this  union. 
Relative  value  of  gold  and  silver:  First,  the  legal  relation;  second,  commercial 
relation. 

Operations  on  the  exchange, — Tbo  modes  of  issuing  government  loans.  National 
subscriptions.  State  bonds.  The  ledger  of  the  public  debt.  Floating  and  consoli- 
dated debts.  Treasury  certificate.  The  budget.  Amortization.  Conversion.  Stocks. 
Bonds  of  railroads  and  other  companies.  Dividends.  The  exchange  of  Paris. 
Brokers.  The  different  paper  quoted.  The  bank  stock.  The  course  of  exchange. 
Bank  rato.  Brokerage.  Guaranties.  Taxes.  Stamps.  Cash  operations.  Invest- 
ments. Sales  of  financial  paper.  Arbitration  of  the  different  bills  of  exchange. 
DeKnite  time  of  sales.  Discount.  Time  sales  and  at  a  premium.  Options.  Settle- 
ment. Prolongation  or  backwardation  of  cash  payments.  Prolongation  from  one 
settlement  to  another.  Combinations  of  the  different  operations,  on  short  term  and 
at  A  premium.  Scale  of  premiums.  The  commercial  exchange.  Business  transacted 
at  the  exchange  of  Paris.  Branch  establishments.  Closing  up  branch  establish- 
ments. Method  of  settlement.  Options  for  acceptance.  Options  for  delivery. 
Double  options. 

The  capc^aftY/c— Definition  of  the  exchange.  Its  origin.  Bills  of  exchange.  Do- 
mestic exchange.  Foreign  exchange.  Checks.  Deposits.  Long-time  and  short- 
time  paper.  Discount.  Exchange  (]^uotations.  Markets  which  give  a  fixed  and 
markets  which  give  a  variable  quotation.  Explanation  of  the  exchange  quotations 
of  Paris,  and  of  the  quotations  of  markets  of  foreign  exchanges.  Definition  of 
arbitration.  Direct  and  indirect  arbitration.  Explanation  and  application  of  the 
chain  rule.  The  coustrnction  of  comparative  tables.  Numerous  exercises  in  arbitra- 
tion between  the  markets  of  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  etc.  Arbitration  of 
metals,  principally  between  tho  markets  of  London  and  Paris,  Arbitration  of  public 
bonds.    Prolongations.  r^^^/^T^ 
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THSORY  OF  LONG-TIME  FINANCIAL  OPEKATIOXS. 

Compound  interest — Definition  and  fundamental  formnla.  Stndy  and  discBSfiionof 
tho  two  conditions  according  to  which  one  is  able  to  estimate  the  valae  of  on  invest- 
ment at  compound  interest,  when  tho  time  is  expressed  by  a  fractional  number. 
Generalization  of  the  theory  of  exponents.  Ideas  concerning^  equivalent  rates. 
Formula  of  ex|)onentB  applicable  to  every  case.  Formnla  for  present  interest  and 
for  continued  interest  applied  by  tho  French  and  English  stockholders.  General 
solution  of  problems  in  compound  interest.  Practical  calculation.  The  use  of  log- 
arithmic tables  and  tho  numerical  tables  of  Yioleine,  Pereire,  etc.  Sule  for  compu- 
tation. Invp-stigation  of  the  timo  necessary  for  capital  to  double,  triple,  etc.,  when 
£  laced  at  compound  interest.  Tho  present  worth  of  capital  doe  at  a  future  time, 
discount.  Ditt'ercut  methods  of  discouut.  Comparison  and  discussion.  The  equated 
time  of  payment  of  several  sums  maturing  at  different  dates  and  reckoned  at  com- 
pound interest. 

Consols — Annuities— Periodical  payments, — Definitions  and  examples.  Distinction 
of  limited  or  pei^etual  consols.  Immediate  or  differing.  Paper,  due  at  a  fixed  time, 
and  at  a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  certain  periodical  payments.  The  settlement 
of  a  definite  capital  by  annuities.  General  formula  for  annuities.  Computation  of 
the  dift'erent  elements.  Tho  special  study  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  discovering  a  rate  in  problems  in  annuities.  Algebraic  solutions  and  approximate 
practical  solutions.  Formula  of  F.  llsAly  and  Makeham,  etc.  The  annnilies  or  con- 
sols of  indefinite  maturity.  Study  of  tho  principal  cases.  Consols  varyipg  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression. 

Tiie  amortization  of  loans  by  annuities* — General  relations  of  the  capital,  tho  annuity, 
rate  of  interest,  and  time.  Relation  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  rate  of  amortiza- 
tion. Formula  and  tables.  Public  loans  con troetod  by  issaing  bonds.  Constmction 
of  tables  by  amortization.  Study  of  the  different  complications  which  one  must 
encounter  in  practical  amortization.  Numerous  examples  taken  from  the  public 
loans  contracted  partly  in  Franco  and  nartly  in  foreign  countries.  The  choice  of 
problems  in  financial  operations  of  long-dated  bills. 

rrobabilHies — Chanoes  and  risks, — The  elementarj^  ideas  of  the  computation  of 
chances.  Public  lotteries.  The  actual  value  of  a  sum  whose  payment  is  doubtful. 
Compound  probabilities.  Repetition  and  proofs.  Law  of  groiit  numbers.  Theorem 
of  J.  Bernoulli.  Application  of  tho  principles  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  to 
tho  study  of  the  laws  of  human  mortality.  Probable  duration  of  life.  Probability 
of  living.    Study  of  the  risks  of  property  and  of  merchandise. 

SECOND   YEAH    (XWEXTY-FIVK    LESSONS) — APPLICATION   OP   THK    MATHEMATICAL 
TUEOEY  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  stools  and  bonds  of  France  and  of  foreign  countries, — Historical  sketch  of  the 
public  bonds  of  France.  State  consols.  Issuing.  Negotiation.  A  precise  compu- 
tation of  the  relation  of  the  different  types  of  consols.  Perpetual  consols  and  con- 
sols which  may  be  amortized.  Calculation  of  equivalents.  Study  of  the  public 
bonds  in  foreign  countries — England,  (Germany,  America,  etc. 

Comma'cial  bonds — llailroad  companies, — The  financial  relation  between  the  State 
and  the  large  railroad  companies.  The  agreements  from  1859  to  18G8  and  ultimate 
modifications.  The  net  reserve.  The  mechanism  of  the  wear  and  tear.  Guaranteed 
interests  and  subsidies  allowed  by  the  State.  Agreements  of  1883.  Its  results  on 
tho  value  of  price  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  tho  railroads.  Capital  stock  and  divi- 
dends. Study  of  the  different  questions  relating  to  the  dissolution  of  an  industrial 
company. 

Lottenj  loans, — Special  study  of  the  loans  of  tho  city  of  Paris.  Application  of  the 
principles  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  estimating  the  chances  of  a  lottery 
and  of  the  chances  or  risks  of  repayment.  Analysis  of  the  dift'ercnt  systems  of 
lottery  loans  practiced  in  France  and  in  foreign  conntries. 

Financial  operations  on  a  long  term  of  credit  by  the  large  establishments  of  credit. — 
Societies  of  landed  credit  (cr<5dit  foncier).  Laws  and  operations  of  the  landed  credit 
of  France.  Conditions  of  mortgage  loans  and  of  loans  granted  to  the  communes 
and  departments.  Land  bonds  and  communal  bonds.  Mortgage  banks  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary  (Reuten-Rechnung  bei  anticipati ver  Verzmsung).  Tlie  landed 
and  agricultural  credit  of  Algiers.  Colonial  landed  credit.  Study  of  the  operations 
of  the  societies  for  landed  credit  in  the  other  countries. 

Operations  of  the  chief  bank  relating  to  the  public  issue  of  bonds,— The  issue  of  bonds 
on  the  representation  of  the  loans  granted  by  the  large  establishments  of  credit. 
ConverHion  of  a  certain  loan  into  another  loan  of  which  the  conditions  of  interest 
and  amortization  aro  different.  Distinction  between  nominal  and  real  capital, 
betwe*  n  nominal  and  real  rate  of  interest.  The  net  cost  of  bonds  and  the  profits 
to  tho  banker  contracting  tho  loan.    Average  price  according  to  a  oertain  rate  of 
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tbo  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  of  a  certaiu  loan  at  a  certain  period,  and  taking  account 
of  all  the  conditions  relating  to  the  payment  of  interest,  tho  price  and  premiums  of 
repayment. 

Operations  of  insurance  companies, — Exposition  of  tho  mathematical  principles  on 
which  are  based  the  tariffs  of  insurances  on  persons  and  on  merchandise.  Insurances 
against  fire,  against  loss  by  transportation,  and  against  accidents  of  every  nature. 
Life  annuities  on  one  or  more  persons.  A  critical  study  of  the  ancient  and  of  mwlcrn 
methods  of  calculation  which  servo  as  a  baso  for  fixing  tho  tariffs.  Insurances  in  case 
of  death.  The  termination  of  tho  singlo  premium  and  of  the  annual  premium. 
Mixed  insurances.  Insurances  for  a  definite  period.  Life  consols.  Reserves  of  insur- 
ance companies.  Insurances  guaranteed  by  tho  State.  Pension  banks.  Special 
conditions  and  tariffs.  Mutual  aid  societies.  A  brief  analysis  of  tho  principal 
-works  published  either  in  Franco  or  in  forei^  countries  on  a  mathematical  theory 
,  of  financial  operations. 

STUDY  OF  MERCHANDISE    (TWO    YEARS)— FIRST   YEAR   (SIXTY  LESSONS). 

Precious  stones. — Diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Origin,  places  of  production. 
Prospecting.    Properties.    Uses.    Commerce. 

Combustible  material, — Definition.    Industrial  importance. 

Combustible  solids, — Natural  vegetablo  combustibles  (wood,  tan  bark,  peat).  Nat- 
ural mineral  combustibles  (Ifgiute,  coals,  anthracite).  Combustibles  derived  from 
vegetable  and  mineral  combustibles  (charcoal,  peat,  coal  or  coke,  conglomerates). 

Combustible  liquids, — Petroleum,  oils  of  talc. 

Combustible  gases. — Coal  gas,  oil  gas,  water  gas.  Snbprodncts :  Tar  and  ammoniac 
-waters,  etc.  Products  and  coloring  matter  derived  from  tar  (for  each  of  these  mat- 
ters the  process  of  extraction  and  mannfacturo  is  explained,  tho  kinds,  their  usch, 
tho  production,  and  the  commerce:  statistics  of  importations  and  exportation, etc.). 

Chemical  products — Itaw  materials. — Sulphur  and  pyrites.  Chloride  of  sodium 
(marine  and  rock  salt).  Chlorido  of  potassium.  Nitrato  of  soda  or  saltpeter  of 
Chile.  Sodium  borax.  Origin.  Extraction.  Use.  Commerce,  importations,  expor- 
tations,  etc. 

Acids, — Sulphurous  acid.  Snlphnric  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid.  IJoric 
aoid,  etc.    Processes  of  mannfacturo.    Uses.    Commerce. 

The  alkalis, — Potassium  and  potassium  salts.  Soda  and  the  salts  of  soila.  Ammonia 
and  salts  of  ammonia.    Processes  of  manufacture.    Use.    Commerce. 

Other  chemical  products. — Alums  and  salts  of  alums.  Phosphorus  and  products 
which  are  connected  with  it.  .Carbonic  disulphide.  Chloride  of  lime.  Sulphites 
and  hyposulphites  used  in  bleaching.  Iodine  and  iodides.  Bromine  and  bromides. 
Kxplosivo  materials :  Powders  and  dynamites.  Processes  of  manufacture.  Uses. 
Commerce. 

Fertilizers  and  means  of  improvement, — Definition.  Tho  theory  of  fertilization. 
Vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  fertilizers.  Chemical  fertilizers.  Means  of  improvo- 
ment.    Extraction.    Manufacture.    Commerce. 

Vegetable  or  animal  products  used  in  the  arts  and  industry. — Essential  oils  and 
essences.  Sweet-scented  waters.  Extracts.  Preparation.  Applications  in  perfumery. 
Commerce.  Concrete  essences.  Camphor.  Extraction.  Commerce  and  use  (cellu- 
loid). Soft  resin  or  balsams.  Extraction,  use,  commerce.  Dry  resins:  amber,  lake 
gum,  copal  gum,  and  damir  gum.  Extraction.  Commercial  varieties.  Employment. 
Varnish.  Resinous  gums.  Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  Extraction.  Commercial 
varieties,  use,  commerce.  Coloring  matters  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin.  Com- 
mercial varieties.    Commerce.    Use.    Coloring  of  thread  and  tissues.    Impression. 

Materials  used  in  building. — Division  into  natural  and  artificial  materials.  Statis- 
tics given. 

Building  stones  and  stones  used  for  ornament. — Quarries.  Quarrying.  Preparation. 
Principal  varieties.    Use. 

Brides, — Tiles.  Paving  tiles.  Other  materials  made  from  baked  cUy  for  building 
purposes.     Process  of  manufacture. 

Mortars  and  concretes. — Lime.     Cements.     Preparation.     Teat. 

Plasters.— GyfiBnm,  Qualities.  Preparation  and  use.  Stucco.  Diflerent  kinds 
of  cement. 

Woods. — Foiest  statistics.  Exploitation  of  forests.  Properties,  qualities,  and 
defects  of  wood.  Causes  of  destruction  and  means  of  conservation.  Diflerent 
essences.  Employment:  In  shipbuilding,  timbers,  constructing  railroads,  telegraph 
poles,  of  props  for  mines,  lumber,  fuel,  carpentry  and  cabiuctmaking,  etc.  Com- 
merce of  wood. 

Metals — iron  mines. — Tests  and  treatment. 

Brass, — Varieties  and  physical  properties. 

Iron. — Refining  and  manufacturing. 

Steel, — Processes  of  manufacturing  and  testing.  ^  t 
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Manganese. — Natural  state.    Preparation.    Oxide. 

Chromium,  nickel^  and  cohalt, — Mines.  Extraction.  Uses  of  chromates.  Nickel 
plating.    Cobalt  blue. 

Zinc. — Mines.  Extraction  and  preparation  of  zinc.  Important  uses.  Flowers  of 
zinc. 

Tin, — Ore.    Mines.    Metallurgy.    Properties  of  the  metal.    Numerous  applications. 

Copper. — Mines.  Production.  Roasting  and  testing  of  the  ore.  Metallnrgy. 
Industrial  alloys. 

/.cad.— Principal  mines.  Extraction.  Use.  Salts  and  oxides.  White  lead. 
Litharge. 

Antimonium. — Extraction  and  uses. 

Arsenic. — Extraction  and  uses. 

Cadmium. — Alloys.    Applications  and  photography.    Yellow  cadmium. 

J5t««iH<^.— Preparation.    Properties.    Fusible  alloys. 

Magnesium. — Manufacture. 

Aluminium. — Extraction.    Aluminium  bronze. 

Mercury. — Mines.  .Applications.     Mirrors.    Gildings. 

5t/re»*.---0rcs.  Places  of  production.  Extraction.  Alloys.  Tests.  Importance 
of  this  metal. 

Gold. — Mines.    Nuggets.     Oriferous  sand.    Extraction.    Monetary  alloys. 

Platinum. — Extraction.    Properties.    Uses. 

Calculation  of  the  value  of  diderent  minerals  of  commerce,  the  estimation  of  the 
approximate  value  of  a  mine  in  the  process  of  exploitation,  or  one  which  has  just 
been  discovered. 

SECOND  YEAR  (FORTY  LE6SONS). 

Oleaginous  substances  and  industries  with  which  they  are  connected — oleaginous  sub^ 
stances. — Definition.    Production.    Physical  and  chemical  properties.    Classification. 

Oleaginous  substances  of  vegetable  origin. — Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits.  Extraction 
of  fixed  vegetable  oils.  Study  of  the  principal  vegetable  oils.  Properties.  Uses. 
Production.    Commerce.    Importations,  exportations. 

Oleaginous  substances  of  animal  origin. — Strictly  animal  oils,  neat'sfoot  oil,  sea 
animals,  fishes.  Extraction,  properties,  uses.  Commerce.  Fats.  Properties.  Classi- 
fication. Commercial  varieties.  Production.  Extraction.  Use.  Commerce.  Sper- 
maceti, animal  and  vegetable  waxes.  Production.  Use,  commerce,  manufacture  of 
soap,  varieties,  commerce,  importations,  exportations,  stearino  candles,  tallow  can- 
dles, wax  candles,  etc.  Manufacture.  Commerce.  Subproducts.  Acid  oils.  Glyc- 
erin.   Uses.    Commerce. 

l^egetable  products  used  as  medical  stimulantSf  condimentSf  or  foods. — Pharmaceutic 
products  (cinchona,  quinine,  opium,  etc.).  Method  of  gathering,  of  extraction. 
Employment,  commerce.    Tobacco.    Coflfco.    Tea.    Cocoa.     Spices. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (processes  of  conservation). 

Products  of  mineral  origin — glass  making. — Raw  material.  Window  panes.  Mirrors. 
Decanters.  Show  cases.  Venetian  glass.  Bohemian  glass.  Hardened  glass.  Glass 
bottles.  Crystal.  Lenses.  Strass.  Artificial  stones.  Manufacture  and  work  in 
glass.    Cutting  and  engraving.    Economic  condition;  centers  of  productions,  etc. 

Ceramics. — Clay;  kaolin;  feldspar.  Porcelains.  Crockery.  Biscuit.  Stoneware. 
Common  pottery.  Baked  earth.  Bricks.  Tiles.  Pipes.  Flower  pots.  Ornamental 
tiles.    Commercial  varieties.    Manufacture  and  economic  condition. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  CARCASS— HARD   SUBSTANCES. 

Bone. — Treatment  and  utilization. 
Horns. — Deer,  antelope,  moose,  etc. 

Horns. — Varieties.  Methods  of  working.   Hoofs.  Claws,  etc.   Smoothing  the  horns. 
Shells. — Gathering.    Working.    Varieties. 

Animal  xocapons» — Ivory.    Tusks  of  elephant,  hippopotamus,  walrus,  and  sperm 
whale. 
Articles  of  Paris. — Buttons,  combs,  toy  trade,  etc. 

SOFT  SUBSTANCES. 

Skins. — Tanning  substances.  Green  hides.  Tanning  of  sole  leather  and  of  very 
soft  leather.  Currying.  Commercial  varieties.  Tanning  of  Hungarian  leather. 
Tawing.  Chamois.  Morocco.  Special  leathers:  Varnished,  shagreen,  and  shark 
skins.    Parchment.    Furriery.    Leather  objects. 

Manufacture  of  glues. — Material  for  glue.  Glues  of  Rouen,  of  Flanders,  of  Givetj 
of  Alsace,  of  Germany,  of  Paris,  etc.    English  glue.     Fish  glue.     Preparation  and 
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Feaiha'8, — Preparation.    Working.    Coloring.    Commercial  varieties. 

Textilea  of  animal  origin. — Hair.  Hair  of  the  goat.  Hair  of  rabbit  and  hares. 
Manes.  Horses.  Bristles  of  hogs  and  of  wild  hogs.  Vegetable  mane.  Brush 
making. 

/8i7 A;.— Silkworm.  Cultivation.  Diseases.  Winding  off  silk.  Silk  throwing. 
Coloring.    Commercial  yarieties. 

IFoolena, — Classification.    French  and  foreign  woolens.     Work  in  woolens. 

Products  of  vegeiahlo  origin — textUea  of  vegetahle  origin. — Flax.  Hemp.  Retting 
and  Strippiijg.  Abaca.  Jute.  Phormium.  Cotton.  Grass-cloth  plant.  Cultiva- 
tion.   Gathering.    Varieties. 

Spinning  and  weaving  of  the  principal  iextilca. — Numbering  of  threads.  Centers  of 
production  and  consumption.  Economic  conditions.  Tissues.  Simple  stuffs,  stuffs 
of  armorial  design,  of  artistic  design,  ribbed  stuff,  stuff  having  sinuous  threads,  and 
stitched  stuffs.    Looms.     Winding  on  spools.    Felts.    Draperies. 

Paper. — Raw  material.  Paper  made  of  rags  and  straw.  Chemical  wood  pulp, 
mechanical  wood  pulp.  Preparation.  Ruling.  Commercial  varieties.  Paper  money. 
Pasteboard,  filter  paper,  wrapping  paper,  industrial  varieties.  Cardboard.  Plain 
cards.  Bookbinding  pasteboard.  Parchment  paper.  Painting  paper.  Fantastic 
paper.    Printing  paper.    Engraving.    Bookbinding  paper. 

Food  aiibsiances. — Cereals,  wheat,  rice,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  millet. 
Distinctive  characteristics.  Composition.  Cultivation.  Commerce.  Grinding. 
Panification.    Pastries.    Legislation.    Economic  condition. 

Sugar. — Cane.  Beet  roots,  varieties.  Extraction  of  the  sugar  juice.  Treatment. 
Raw  sugar.  Varieties  and  commercial  uses.  Sugar  refining.  Lump,  fruit,  sugar 
candy,  etc.    Molasses,  glucose,  etc.     Legislation.    Markets.    Economic  conrlition. 

Z>rtwA«—idMe».— Vineyards,  cultivation,  diseases.  Preparation  of  red,  white,  and 
sparkling  wines,  of  liquors,  of  dried  raisins,  etc.  Manufacturing  wine.  Sugaring. 
Anchoring.    Fertilizing  with  plaster.     Commerce,  etc. 

Beer. — Varieties.    Mauufacture. 

Alcohol. — Distillation.  Alcohol  of  beet  roots,  of  grains,  of  i)otatoes,  of  molasses, 
etc. 

Vinegar. — Acetic  acid. 

Legislation  relating  to  beverages  and  the  economic  condition.^ 

TKSTINO    MKRCHANDISK,    ANALYSIS— ADULTERATIONS — (TWO    YKAKS).      FIRgT    YKAK, 

TWELVE   LESSONS. 

Test  of  combustibles,  coals,  petroleum. 
Test  of  potash,  of  soda  and  saltpeter. 
Testing  chalks,  bleaching  chlorides,  mau&:anese. 
Testing  fertilizers.    Nitrogen.    Phosphoric  acid. 
Analysis  of  bronze,  of  brass,  of  iron  ore. 

Determination  of  lead  compound  with  tin.    Testing  matter  containing  gold  with  a 
touch-needle.    Testing  of  matter  containing  silver. 
Analysis  of  drinkable  and  nondrinkablo  waters. 

SKCOND   YEAR   (THIRTEEN   LESSONS). 

Testing  of  oils.    Determination  of  the  amount  of  oil  in  oleaginous  grains. 

An.ilysis  of  soap. 

Testing  of  textiles. 

Testing  of  flour,  meal,  etc. 

Testing  of  sugar,  of  bone  black. 

Analysis  and  adulteration  of  wine,  of  beer. 

Testing  of  milk,  of  butter. 

Testing  of  coffee,  chocolates,  spices. 

CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS— FIR§T  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

The  lessons  on  merchandise  and  raw  material  are  completed  by  manipulations  in 
tlie  chemical  laboratory,  in  order  to  make  observations  under  the  microscope,  in 
order  to  discover  the  frauds  to  which  the  different  commercial  products  are  liable,  as 
textile  material,  foods,  fertilizers,  etc. 


1  All  the  ooramercial  productA  ^rhich  are  not  mcntioneU  in  thte  brief  sketch  are  treated  along  with 
related  or  derived  productn. 

ED  96 20 
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COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY— (TWO  YEARS)— CHARACTER  OF  THE  COURSE. 

The  coarse  in  economic  geography  treats  of  the  following  matters  for  each  country : 

A  brief  conception  of  the  territorial  formation.  Population.  Ethnographical 
ideas.  Languages.  Religions.  Political  institutions.  Principal  administratiye 
divisiona. 

General  configuration  and  nature  of  the  soil.    Climates. 

Agricultural  products.  Cattle  raising.  Exploitation  of  forests.  Agricultural 
regions.    Hunting  and  fishing. 

Mineral  products.  Mines  and  (xuarries.  Salt  mines.  Mineral  resources.  Salt 
marshes. 

Manufactured  products.    Centers  of  industry.    Their  origin,  raison  d'etre. 

Ways  of  communication.  Both  small  and  large  navigable  rivers.  Canals.  Rail- 
road routes.  Maritime  navigation.  Seaports.  Merchant  marine.  Navigation  com- 
panies.   Postal  services.    Telegraph  service. 

Foreign  commerce.  Principal  markets.  Various  reasons  for  their  prosperity. 
Importations  and  cxportations.  Usages  of  commerce.  Special  study  of  the  com- 
merce of  each  country  with  France,  and  of  the  competition  which  French  commerce 
encouuters. 

Systems  of  customs  duties.  Commercial  treaties.  Weights  and  measures.  Moneys. 
Institutions  of  credit. 

Social  condition.     The  manners  and  national  character. 

FIRST  YKAU   (FORTY  LESSOXS). 

Europe, — France.  British  Isles.  German  Empire.  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Switzerland.  Austria-Hungary.  Spain.  Portugal.  Italy.  Danube 
States.    Baltic  peuinsula.    Greece.     Russia.     Scandinavian  countries. 

The  French  in  Northern  Africa. 

Algiers. — Physical  and  economical  geography,  inhabitants,  land  divisions,  public 
works,  administration,  budget,  system  of  customs. 

Tunis. — Development  of  colouization,  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  system  of  cus- 
toms and  treaties  of  commerce,  taxes,  function  of  the  protectorate.  Religious  ques- 
tion and  the  questions  indigenous  to  Algiers  and  to  Tunis. 

SKCOXP   YEAR   (FORTY-FITE   LESSONS). 

Africa, — General  notions.  Explorations.  The  European  conquests.  Berlin  Con- 
gress of  1885.  Treaties  of  1890.  Principal  lines  of  navigation.  Region  of  the 
Atlas.  Regency  of  Tripoli.  Sahara.  Islam  and  their  religious  confederates. 
Routes  of  caravans.  Projects  of  a  railroad  across  the  Sahara.  Islands  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Soudan.  Senegal  and  tVench  Soudan.  The 
Niger  and  Lake  Chad.  English  company  of  the  Niger.  French,  English,  and 
German  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Basin  of  the  Kongo  and  the  West- 
ern Coast.  French  Kongo.  Kongo  Free  State.  Portuguese  and  West  German 
colonies.  Southern  Africa.  The  Cape  and  Natal.  Orange  River  Free  State.  South 
African  Republic.  Eastern  Africa.  Zambezi.  English  South  African  Company. 
Mozambique.  Great  lakes,  the  English  and  German  companies.  Zanzibar.  The 
Somali  coast.  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  English  possessions.  Obock.  Ital- 
ians in  Africa.  Abyssinia.  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Egypt.  Suez  Canal.  Islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.    Madagascar.    Comoro  and  Rdunion  islands.    English  possessions. 

Asia. — General  notions,  races  and  religions,  political  divisions,  the  main  routes  of 
land  and  sea  communication.  Western  Asia.  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Arabia.  Iran 
Plateau.  Persia.  Afghanistan.  Beloochistan.  Asiatic  Russia.  Caucasia.  Central 
Asia  or  Russian  Turkestan.  Siberia.  English  possessions.  Indian  Empire.  Ceylon. 
The  Straits.  French  India.  Indo-Chiua.  Burmah.  Kingdom  of  Siam.  French 
Indo-China.  Cochin-China.  Cambodia.  Annam.  Tonquiu.  Extreme  Orient.  Em- 
pire of  China,  Korea.    Japan. 

Occanica. — General  notions.  Principal  voyages  of  exploration.  Physical  divisions. 
Malaysia.  Possessions  of  Holland,  England,  and  Spain.  British  Australasia.  Aus- 
tralia. Tasmania.  New  Zealand.  Fiji  Islands.  Possessions  of  France.  New 
Caledonia.  French  settlements  in  Oceanica.  Germans,  English,  and  Americans  in 
Polynesia.    Hawaiian  Islands. 

-4mfrica.— General  description.  Brief  history  of  the  discoveries  and  of  the  voyages 
to  the  North  Pole.  North  America.  Political  divisions.  Principal  routes  of  trans- 
continental and  ocean  communication.  British  possessions  in  North  America.  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  fisheries.  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  islands. 
United  States. 

Mexico. 
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I 
Central  America:  The  fire  republics  and  British  Hondaras.     Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Antilles. 
South  America:  Venezuela.    Colombia  and  Ecuador.     Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili. 

Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Uruguay.     Brazil.    The  Guianas. 

HISTORY  OF   COMMKRCE — SKCOXD  YEAR   (TWENTY  LKSSOXS). 

Interest  and  usefulness  of  this  history.  Influence  of  commerce  on  the  civilization 
and  the  development  of  human  relations.  Sources  of  commercial  history.  Primi- 
tive times.  The  Egyptians.  The  Phoenicians.  The  Assyrians.  The  Persians. 
India.  Greece.  Rome  and  Carthage.  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  world's  commerce 
at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Methods  of  exchange  in  ancient  times.  Shipping 
of  the  ancients.  Invasions.  Commerce  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fairs  and 
markets.  The  Arab  invasion.  Africa  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Europe  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Influence  of  the  crusades  on  the  world's  com- 
merce. Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Pisa.  Venice. 
Genoa.  Florence.  Commerce  of  France  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Fairs  of  Champagne.  Flanders.  England  and  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hanseatlc  League.  Method  of  exchange  employed  by  commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bills  of  exchanp^e.  Banks.  Money  changes.  Commerce  of  the  Orient  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  Maritime  voyages  toward  the  West.  Discovery  of  a  pas- 
sago  to  Asia  by  way  of  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Discovery  of  America.  Consequences 
of  these  two  events  for  the  commercial  relations^  of  the  world.  The  Renaissance  in 
Europe,  Flanders,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Germany.  Set- 
tlement of  Europeans  in  India.  Phases  of  the  conquest.  Portuguese  in  Asia. 
Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World.  Decadence  of  Spain.  Organization  of  the 
conquest.  Principal  companies.  French  and  English  in  India.  Colonization  of 
North  America  by  the  Enjjlish  and  the  French.    Slavery  in  the  countries  con- 

3uered  by  the  Western  nations.    Results  of  the  maritime  discoveries.    TJie  gran- 
eur  of  Holland.    The  changing  of  commercial  routes.    The  birth  of  commercial 
legislation.    Colbert  and  the  protective  system.    The  colonial  system.    The  sugar- 

S reducing  colonies.  Financial  system  of  law.  The  loss  of  India  and  Canada, 
^dependence  of  the  English  colonies  of  North  America.  Commercial  results  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  eighteenth  century  and  its  economic 
reforms.  Quesnay,  Gournay,  and  Turgot.  Liberal  tendencies  in  commercial  afi'airs. 
Treaty  of  1786.  The  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  development  of  industries  and  of  commerce.  Tariff"  of  1791.  Commercial 
system  of  the  Empire.  The  continental  blockade  and  its  results.  The  ]>rotective 
system  under  the  Restoration.  The  com  laws  and  the  laws  relating  to  animals  and 
metallurgy.  The  customs  policy  of  Prussia  since  1816.  Organization  of  the  cus- 
toms union  (ZoUverein).  Its  economic  results.  The  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den. The  reform  of  the  customs  in  Great  Britain.  Cobden,  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
league  against  the  corn  laws.  Influence  of  the  customs  reform  on  the  commercial 
politics  of  Europe.  Revolution  of  1848  in  France.  War  of  the  parties  on  the  ground 
of  import  duties.  Commercial  tendency  of  the  second  Empire.  The  system  of  com- 
mercial treaties  inaugurated  in  1860.  Results  of  this  economic  revolution.  Devel- 
opment of  the  ways  of  communication.  International  treaties.  Extension  of 
commercial  relations.  The  merchant  marine.  Suez  Canal.  Economic  and  social 
evolution  in  the  countries  of  the  extreme  Orient.  Commerce  of  China,  of  Japan,  and 
of  India.  Australia.  Java.  Indo-China.  America  since  the  War  of  Independence. 
Progress  of  its  industry,  its  agriculture,  and  of  its  commerce.  Its  commercial  system. 
Cause  of  the  war  of  secession.  Economic  results  of  this  war.  The  actual  position 
of  the  United  States  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Canada.  Mexico.  Central 
and  South  America.  The  commercial  present  and  the  growing  importance  of  the 
traffic  of  this  country.  Panama.  Commerce  of  Europe  since  1870.  Scientific  and 
industrial  discoveries.  International  expositions.  Resources  of  the  principal  conn- 
tries.  Methods  employed  in  making  payments  among  the  nations  in  adjusting  their 
commercial  balances.  Development  of  credit,  of  the  means  of  communication,  of 
financial  societies.  Banks  of  issue  and  of  circulation.  International  values.  Clear- 
ing houses.  The  exchanges.  Statistics.  The  colonizing  tendencies  of  the  European 
nations,  their  causes.    Conditions  of  international  commerce.     Its  future.     R^8um<5. 

THK    KLEMKNTS    OF    FIILNCH    PUBLIC    AND    CIVIL    LAW— FIRST    ^"EAU    (TWENTY-FIVK 

LESSONS). 

Organization  of  the  public  powers;  the  legislative  power;  the  executive  power; 
the  promulgation  of  laws.  The  judicial  power.  Organization  of  the  different  judi- 
cial bodies,  specially  the  commercial  tribunals  and  the  councils  composed  of  employers 
and  employees.  Commercial  representation.  The  Superior  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.    Chambers  of  commerce.    The  prcyect  of  creating  changes  of  naviga- 
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tioD.  Consulting  chambers  of  art  and  manufactaro.  French  and  foreign  chadibers 
of  commerce.  Consnls.  Of  civil  rights.  On  nationality.  Of  tho  position  of  for- 
eigners in  France.  Of  tho  documents  of  the  civil  stato.  Of  domicile.  Of  marriage. 
Of  parents  and  of  children.  Of  tho  parental  power.  Of  minors,  of  guardianship, 
and  of  livery.  Of  disfranchisement  and  of  legal  council.  Of  movable  and  immov- 
able property.  Of  prop^erty  ond  possession.  Of  usufruct  and  of  services.  Of  the 
different  modes  of  acquiring  property.  Of  succession.  Of  gifts  among  tho  living 
and  of  wills  and  testaments.  Of  contracts  and  obligations.  Of  tho  validity  of  con- 
tracts. Of  the  contract  of  maiTiage.  Of  the  renting  of  property.  Of  depositing 
property.  Of  security.  Of  transactions.  Of  franchises  and  of  mortgages.  Of  pre- 
scriptions. 

COMMERCIAL,   MAKITIMK,   AND   INDUSTRIAL  LEGISLATION— FIRST  YEAR   (TOIRTY-FIVE 

LESSONS). 

Commercial  laic, — The  general  ideas  of  commerce  and  of  commercial  law.  The 
sources  of  French  commercial  law.    Bibliography. 

Commercial  dpoumenta, — Reasons  for  discrimination  (competence,  validity,  etc.). 

Pei'soM  engaged  in  commerce, — Competency  (minors,  married  women).  Obligations 
and  rights.  Commercial  books,  publicity  of  contract  of  marriage,  licenses,  election 
and  eligibility  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  tribunals.  Competence  of  tho  com- 
mercial tribunals.    Methods  of  procedure.    Arbitration. 

Societiea, — General  ideas.  Civil  and  commercial  societies.  Copartnership  societies 
and  partnerships  of  limited  liabilities.  Joint  stock  companies.  General  ideas  con- 
cerning stocks  and  bonds,  non trans ferablo  and  transferable  paper.  Joint  stock 
partnerships.  Joint  stock  companies.  Premium  insurance  societies  and  mutual 
insurance  societies.  Cooperative  societies.  Private  copartnerships.  Civil  societies 
having  a  commercial  form.    Foreign  societies  in  France. 

Agents  employed  by  persons  engaged  in  commerce. — Agents  acting  under  powers  of 
attorney.    Officers  and  clerks.    Commissioners  and  attorneys.    Brokers. 

0/  commercial  «aZe«.-— General  rules  for  closing  a  sale  and  its  performance.  Differ- 
ent species. 

0/  security. — Civil  and  commercial  security.  Special  rules  relating  to  commercial 
securitv.  General  storehouses;  warrants;  receipts.  Of  transportation  contracts. 
General  rules.  Of  railroad  transportation.  Transportation  through  the  postal 
system. 

Chambers  of  commerce.  —Operations  transacted  in  them.    Stock  agents  and  brokers. 

SECOND   YEAR   (FIFTY  LESSONS). 

0/  commercial  paper-^Of  bills  of  exclMnge. — History.  Theory  of  tho  French  code. 
Of  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  Of  indorsement,  of  its  form  and  its  performance. 
Of  tho  provision.    Of  the  acceptance.    Of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  holder. 

Of  checks. — Of  their  distinctive  character.    Clearing-house  of  Paris. 

Of  bills  payable  to  order. — Domestic  bills.  The  payment  of  commercial  paper  by 
tho  postal  administration  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  Belgium. 

Bills  payable  to  bearer, 

Bank  operations. — Loans.  Discount.  Opening  of  credit.  Account  current.  Of 
the  Bank  of  France.    Of  colonial  banks.    Of  tho  landed  credit  (credit  fouoier). 

Failures,  legal  settlements,  and  bankruptcies. 

Maritime  law. — General  ideas.    Sources  of  maritime  law. 

Of  ships. — Shipowners  and  owners  of  privateers.  Tho  rights  of  the  different 
creditors;  privilege;  mortgages;  tho  right  of  succession.  Abandoning  a  ship  and 
freight. 

Freighting  or  chartering. — Of  the  distinction  between  extraordinary  and  ordinary 
damages. 

Of  the  bottomry  loan. 

Of  the  maritime  mortgage. 

Maritime  insurance. — Gieneral  ideas.  Particular  rules  regarding  the  insurance  on  a 
body  and  the  insurance  on  abilities. 

Appendix, — General  Ideas  relating  to  fire  insurance,  life  insurance,  and  insurance 
against  accidents. 

Industrial  law — Patents  on  inventions. — Of  the  nature  of  the  law  granting  tho  profits 
from  the  invention  to  its  inventor.  The  patent  on  inventions,  its  character,  formal- 
ities, publicity.  Of  the  patentabilitv  of  inventions.  Forfeitures.  Duration  and 
tax  on  patents.  Of  improvements.  Of  tho  Importation  of  inventions  patented  in 
a  foreigii  country. 

Of  the  right  of  foreigners. — Provisional  protection  during  public  exposition.  Of 
the  property  in  an  invention  and  a  patent. 

Of  the  different  laws  of  which  the  patent  may  be  the  object. — Of  the  transfer  of  patents. 
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Of  the  concession  of  licenses.  Of  counterfeiting.  Of  jurisdiction  in  case  of  law 
suits.  Action  in  nullity.  A  suit  in  case  of  forfeiture.  A  suit  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty of  patents.  Suit  m  caso  of  counterfeiting.  Procedure.  Repression.  Of  the 
secrets  of  manufacture. 

Of  the  models  and  designs  of  manufacture, — General  ideas  on  property  in  works  of 
art. 

Trade-marlcs  and  labels, — The  character  of  trade-marks.    Optional  marks  and  ohliga* 
tory  marks.    Property.    Transference.    Depositing.    Counterfeits.    Repression. 
.   Of  a  commercial  name, — Of  the  names  of  locality  (products  sold  to  foreigners). 

Of  dishonest  competition,— The  rights  of  foreigners  in  matters  of  industrial  property. 
International  conventions  (the  union  of  1^,  etc.).  Dangerous  manufactories, 
unhealthy  or  incommodious.  Legal  systems.  System  of  apparatus  and  steam- 
heating. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCIAL  LEGISUVTIOX— SECOND   YEAR   (TWENTY  LESSON8). 

The  uecessitj  for  harmonizingcertain  matters  of  commercial  law.  Partial  results 
accomplished  m  this  respect.  Diplomatic  conventions.  Congresses  of  commercial 
law.  The  sketch  of  the  actual  commercial  legislation  in  vogue  in  the  principal 
countries.  The  codes  and  laws  to  consult.  Bibliography.  General  ideas  relating 
to  persons  engaged  in  commerce.  Their  distinctive  marks  and  obligations  in  the 
principal  mercantile  nations.  The  organization  of  commercial  tribunals.  Of  the 
commercial  sale.  Of  commercial  societies.  The  system  of  companies  by  shares. 
Special  study  of  the  English  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  condition  of  the  law 
and  of  the  fact  relating  to  societies  transacting  business  outside  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  originated.  Of  commercial  paper,  notably  according  to  the  German 
law  at  the  change  of  1848,  the  English  law  and  Scandinavian  legislation.  Special 
laws  relating  to  checks,  banks  of  deposit,  and  clearing-houses.  Of  bankruptcy 
under  the  principal  foreign  laws,  specially  according  to  the  German  law  of  1877  and 
of  the  English  law  of  1^.  Of  the  bankruptcies  of  persons  not  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Measures  to  prevent  bankruptcy  in  Belgium^  Italy,  Spain,  etc.  Of  trans- 
portation by  railroad.  Legislation  relating  thereto  in  the  great  mercantile  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Germany.  The  projects  for  diplomatic  conventions  on  this 
subject.  Organization  of  industrial  property  in  foreign  countries.  The  interna- 
tional similarity  respecting  this  subject,  f^ationality  and  transfer  of  ships.  Freight 
contracts.  Freight  and  consignment.  Of  marine  mortgage.  Of  damages  and  their 
regulation.  Marino  insurance.  Special  examination  of  the  rules  of  York  and  of 
Antwerp.  Organization  of  commercial  tribunals.  Judicial  powers  of  consuls. 
Their  mission  in  regard  to  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  and  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  merchant  marine. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY— FIRST   YEAR   (THIRTY  LESSONS). 

Matters  relating  to  taxes,  to  customs,  to  labor  questions,  and  to  transportation 
have  been  resnectively  comprised  in  the  programmes  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
customs  and  t^o  budget,  of  legislation  relating  to  laborers  and  transportation. 

Preliminnry  knowledge, — Cursory  review  of  economic  phenomena.  The  science  and 
art  of  political  economy.  The  method,  importance  of  observations,  of  historical 
criticisms,  of  experience,  of  statistics  and  its  most  important  numerical  and  graph- 
ical processes. 

Production, — The  three  factors  in  production : 

(1)  Natural  agents.    The  land  and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

(2)  Labor.  Division  of  labor.  Freedom  of  labor.  Slavery.  Serfdom.  Corpora- 
tions.   Regulations. 

(3)  Capital.    Its  formation,  its  r61e,  its  different  forms.    Machines,  their  effects. 
Classification  of  industries, — Large  and  small  industries: 

(1)  Agricultural  industry;  extensive  and  intensive  cultivation;  cultivation  on  a 
large  and  small  scale;  cultivation  of  one's  own  State;  renting.  Metayers. 

(2)  Extractive  industries. 

(3)  Manufuotnring'  industries. 

(4)  Commercial  industries. 

(5)  Carrying  industries. 

Circulation, — Exchange  and  value.  Current  value  and  normal  value.  Competition 
and  monopoly.  The  mechanism  of  exchange.  Money.  Two  conditions  which  it 
must  fulfill.  Qualities  which  are  necessary  to  good  money.  The  principal  moneys, 
gold  J  silver,  copper  coin.  The  principal  facts  regarding  the  history  and  price  of  the 
precious  metals.  Monetary  systems.  Legal  rate  of  exchange.  Gresnam's  law. 
Paper  money.  Depreciation  of  silver,  its  causes,  its  effects.  The  American  silver  bill. 
The  Latin  Union.  Monometallism  and  bimetallism.  Present  state  of  the  question  in 
the  world.    The  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  money  on  international  commerce. 
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Credit. — Its  usefulness.  Ad vau  tages  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  borrower  to  the 
lender.  Commercial  credit.  Fiduciary  circulation.  The  exchanges  of  public  and 
other  paper.  The  exchange.  Banks:  f\inotion  of  bankers,  discount,  deposits,  cur- 
ren  t  accounts,  checks,  clearances.  The  clearing-house ;  banks  of  issue,  their  relation 
to  the  State,  their  systems  in  the  principal  countries.  Mortgage  credit.  Landed 
credit.  Marine  mortgage.  Credit  on  security.  Loans  on  de^ls,  warrants.  On 
articles  put  in  pawn.    Agricultural  credit.    Popular  banks.    Different  systems. 

Comtnerce, — Domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  Position  of  the  middleman.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  commerce.  Speculation.  Monopoly.  Law  of  exportation.  Crises. 
Theory  of  crises. 

JHstribHiion, — Indiyidnal  property.  How  it  is  established.  Its  economic  advan- 
tages.   Its  legitimacy.    Transference :  gifts,  sales,  inheritance.    Common  patrimony. 

Freedom  of  contract, — Rent.  Interest.  Basis  of  interest,  its  causes  and  effects. 
Regulation  of  interest.  Salaries.  Basis  of  salaries.  Productivity  of  labor.  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  salaries,  bounties,  participation  in  the  profits.  Profits  of  the 
entrepreneur. 

Consumption, — Productive  and  unproductive  consumption.  Economy  and  prodi- 
gality.   Luxury.    Absenteeism.     Public  consumption. 

Population. —-MAlthuB  and  his  doctrine.  Pauperism :  Canses  and  remedies.  Sav- 
ing.   Insurance.    Assistance. 

The  State. — Its  position  in  the  economic  order  of  things.  Its  interference. 
National  and  international  regulations.    Socialism. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION— SECOND  YEAR   (TEN  LESSONS). 

The  contract  in  hiring  out  on^a  services, — Professional  syndicates.  Societies  cooper- 
ating for  production,  fur  consumption,  for  construction,  and  for  credit.  Combina- 
tions. Conciliation  and  arbitration.  Privileges  relating  to  salaries.  Not  distraint- 
able.  Methods  and  tijnes  for  the  payment  of  salaries.  Apprenticeship.  Regulation 
of  the  work  of  children,  of  women,  and  of  adults.  Accidents  in  factories,  responsi- 
bility; professional  risks |  industrial  societies  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
Laws  or  legislative  questions  concerning  the  institutions  for  encouraging  saving, 
and  provldiug  against  future  need  (institutions  for  pensioning  the  aged,  insurance 
and  mutual  aid  societies,  etc.)    Principles  of  legislation  compared. 

LEGISLATION    RELATING    TO    THE    BUDGET    AND    CUSTOMS — SECOND    YEAR  (TWENTY- 
FIVE   LESSONS). 

Legislation  relating  to  the  budget, — The  budget  of  the  State.  Origin  and  history  of 
public  finance.  Preparation,  voting  and  execution  of  the  budget.  Extraordinary 
and  snpplemcntary  credits.  Public  expenses.  Ministerial  credits,  financial  admin- 
istration and  public  accounts.  Public  debt.  Amortization.  Conversion.  Progres- 
sion of  the  budget.  Resources  of  the  budget.  Public  revenues.  Public  domain  and 
the  private  domain  of  the  State.  Railways.  Taxes.  General  ideas  of  the  tax.  Its 
nature.  Its  characteristic  and  economic  result.  Its  influence  on  industry  and  com- 
merce.   Tho  single  and  the  multiple  tax. 

The  proportional  and  the  progressive  tax.  Tax  on  capital.  Tax  on  revenue. 
The  direct  tax.  The  indirect  tax.  Cost  of  collection.  The  indirect  taxes.  Land 
tax,  contribution  from  persons  and  personal  property,  the  door  and  window  tax. 
License.  Tax  on  the  revenue  derived  from  personal  proi>erty.  Tax  on  luxuries. 
The  indirect  taxes:  Tax  of  registration  and  the  stamp  tax,  the  customs  duties, 
statistics,  etc.  Taxes  on  consumption.  Products  of  the  post-office,  and  the  duties 
on  transportation.  General  organization  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  Local 
taxes.  Budgets  of  tho  departments  and  of  the  communes.  The  octrois.  The  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  Financial  organization  and  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries :  England,  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  United 
States,  etc. 

Customs  legislation. — The  successive  changes  in  customs  legislation  which  have 
been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  The  actual  systems.  French  tariffs.  Tariffs  of 
the  principal  foreign  countries.  The  treaties  of  commerce  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time.  The  administration  of  custom-houses.  Double  character  of  the  duties  col- 
lecteil  by  them.  Fiscal  duties.  Protective  duties.  Theory  of  duties  on  the  basis 
of  * 'payment  for  services  rendered."  General  and  conventional  tarifi's.  Respective 
advantages  of  these  two  forms  of  customs  legislation.  '^The  most  favored  nation'' 
clause.  Methods  of  taxation.  Specific  duties.  Duties  ad  valorem.  Drawbacks. 
Temporary  admissions.  Bounties  on  exportation.  Division  of  the  customs  duties. 
Duties  on  importation.  Duties  on  exportation.  Duties  on  transit.  Accessory  duties 
collected  by  the  administration  of  the  custom-houses.  Its  cooperation  in  recovering 
certain  interior  taxes.    Police  measures  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  fraud.    Active 
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XMlministration  of  castom  houBcs.  Extent  of  land  and  sea  frontiers.  Indication  of 
tho  procedure  of  the  methods  of  recourBe  in  case  of  disputes  m  regard  to  customs. 
Rights  of  preemption,  etc.  Commercial  statistics.  General  commerce.  Special 
commerce.  Customs  valuations.  Official  values.  Actual  values.  Influence  of  price. 
Raw  material.  Manufactured  products.  Special  systems.  Systems  in  the  colonies. 
Customs  legislation  relating  to  tho  principal  industries.  Tho  grain  trade.  Extract- 
ive and  manufacturing  industries.  Sugars.  Tax  on  salt.  Marino  fisheries,  etc. 
Merchant  marine.  DiSerential  duties.  Surtaxes  on  tho  fla^s.  Surtaxes  on  the 
warehouse.  Bounties  on  navigation  and  equipment.  Subsidies  for  construction. 
Commercial  politics  and  the  customs  tariffs  of  tno  principal  countries. 

STUDY   OF  TRANSPORT ATIUX — SECOND   YEAR   (SIXTEEN   LESSONS). 

Eetdblishmentf  maintenancey  and  administration  of  routes  of  communication, — Of  the 
legal  status  of  ways  of  communication.  Domanial  rights.  Establishment  of  ways  of 
eommunication  by  the  State,  tho  department  or  tho  communes.  Franchises.  Actual 
development  of  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  routes  and  seaports.  Tho  expenses  of 
establishment  and  maintenance.  History  of  tho  systems  of  French  railroads.  Finan- 
cial relation  of  the  companies  to  the  State.  Railroads  belonging  to  the  State.  Rail- 
roads of  purely  local  interest.  Actual  condition  of  tho  French  systems.  Control 
of  the  State  over  the  railroads  which  have  been  ceded.  Legal  character  of  the  tariffs, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  established. 

Economic  study  of  transportation. — Of  the  value  of  transportation  and  its  net  cost. 
Influence  of  tolls  on  the  development  of  traffic,  and  on  the  utility  of  the  routes  of 
communication.  ''Bareraes"  and  fixed  price.  Their  advantages  and  their  disadvan- 
tages. Price  of  transportation  by  railroad  or  by  water.  Their  variations.  Actual 
importance  of  the  traffic.  Net  cost  of  transportation  by  railroads.  Elements  of 
variation  in  the  net  cost.  Fixed  price  and  'M>aremes."  Representation  of  tho 
tariffs  by  curves.  Of  competition  in  matters  of  transportation,  especially  the  com- 
petition between  railroads  and  waterways.    Tariffs  called  "Tariffs  of  penetration." 

A  special  study  of  railroad  tariffs, — General  principals  of  railroad  tariffs.  Uses  of 
"Recueil  Chaix.''  "Baremes''  and  their  graphic  representation.  Application  of 
distance.  Clauses  relating  to  intermediate  stations,  not  mentioned,  and  connected. 
Passenger  rates.  Classes,  round-trip  tickets,  .excursion  tickets,  and  compartments  of 
luxury.  General  tariffs  of  fast  and  slow  freight.  Methods  of  application  and  con- 
ditions of  delay.  Classification.  Exceptional  tariff.  Accessory  expenses.  Special 
tariffs.  Methods  of  applying  these  tariffs.  Portage  and  cartage.  The  relation  of 
railroad  enterprises  to  other  methods  of  transportation. 

COMMERCIAL  INSTRUMENTS— SECOND   YEAR   (TWENTY  LESSONS). 

The  elements  of  mechanics, — Velocity  and  acceleration.  Force.  Quantity.  Work 
and  living  force.  Mechanical  units.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Energy: 
its  transformations  and  conservations.  Sources  of  energy.  Study  of  the  principal 
motors.  Animal  motors.  \Sotor8  propelled  by  Avind.  Hydraulic  wheels.  Turbines. 
Detailed  study  of  tho  steam  engine  and  its  latest  improvements:  steam  generators; 
administrative  regulation  and  surveillance.  Gas  and  petroleum  motors.  Various 
motors.  Instruments  of  transmission  and  transformation  of  motion.  Dynamometers 
and  various  indicators. 

Telegraphy, — The  principle  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Overhead  and  sub- 
terranean lines.  Detailed  study  of  the  Morse  system.  Discussion  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph, lightning-rods,  compass,  clocks.  Dial  apparatus.  Comparinon  of  the  two 
systems.  The  apparatus  for  increasing  the  rapidity.  Monopoly  and  irresponsibility 
of  the  State  on  thejiubject  of  telegraphs.  Constitution  of  the  French  system ;  bureaus 
called  ''municipal;"  semaphores;  pneumatic  system  of  Paris.  Rates.  Interna- 
tional communications;  land  and  suomarine  lines.  International  union  telegraph. 
Cipher  telegrams :  cryptography.    Lines  run  in  the  interest  of  private  persons. 

The  telephone, — Description  and  use  of  Bell's  telephone.  Microphone :  Description 
and  use  of  a  micro-telepnone  system.  Discussion  of  postal  telephones.  Effects  of 
induction  between  the  tele^aph  wires  and  the  neighboring  telephone  wires ;  methods 
of  preventing  it.  Comparison  of  tho  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone.  Stato  monopoly;  its  limitations.  Organization  of  the 
interior  telephone  communications  of  a  close  property  between  the  different  parts  of 
an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment.  Telephone  lines  used  for  private  interest. 
Urban  systems  and  groups  of  urban  systems.  Telephonic  communications  at  long 
distances. 

ElectHo  lighting, — The  ideas  relating  to  Ohm*s  law  and  the  electric  unities :  Ohm, 
volt,  ampere.  Volt  meters  and  ampfere  meters.  Brief  theory  of  Graham's  machine. 
Magnetic  and  dynamo-electric  machines,  with  continued  current  and  alternating 
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cnrreuts.  Accnmulators.  Electric  arc  lamps.  Regulators.  Jablochkoff's  candle. 
Incandescent  electric  lamps.  Choice  to  make  between  the  arc  lamps  and  the  incan- 
descent lamps  according  to  circnmstances. 

Distribution  of  electric  light  by  direct  current  or  by  transformed  currents.  Light- 
ing of  passenger  stations^  of  market  halls,  and  of  larjp^  industrial,  commercial,  or 
financial  establishments.  Domestic  lighting;  study  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
actual  lighting.  Various  advantages  resulting  from  tbe  employment  of  tho  electric 
light.  Prico  of  electric  lighting  compared  with  that  of  gas.  Future  of  electric 
lighting,  its  war  with  gas. 

Transportation  by  electric  force, — The  most  satisfactory  systems.  Trials  and  appli- 
cations. Electric  traction.  Administrative  regulations  and  surveillance  of  electric 
lines  and  factories. 

Lifting  apparatus. — Tho  different  types  of  hand  cranes.  Timber  and  metallic  cranes, 
fixed  or  variable.  Steam  cranes  with  or  without  gearing.  Christian  cranes.  Revolv- 
ing steam  cranes.  The  organization  of  transporting  in  the  factory  park  of  Creusot. 
Cranes  run  by  water  under  pressure;  the  Armstrong  system.  Revolving  steam 
derricks  employed  in  unloading  railroad  cars  or  river  boats.  Inclined  planes  with 
trucks. 

Bailroads, — Comparison  between  the  traction  of  a  vehicle  on  an  ordinary  road  and 
on  an  iron  track ;  necessity  for  modifying  tho  grades  and  curves.  The  numerous  con- 
ditions which  must  bo  fulfilled  in  order  to  lay  out  a  great  railroad  line.  A  normal 
track  and  a  double  track.  Ties;  iron  rails  and  steel  raUs^  etc.  Transferring  from 
one  track  to  another ;  switches,  crosses,  etc.  Railroad  ties.  Turning  tables.  Rolling 
stock  for  transporting  merchandise.  The  construction  of  a  train  of  cars.  Couplings. 
Different  types  of  cars.  Box  cars,  truck  cars,  and  platform  oars.  Tho  limitation  of 
charges.  Transportation  of  largo  pieces  of  wood.  Special  cars.  Freight  stations. 
Small  stations.  Principal  stations.  Quays  and  market  halls.  Stations  for  trans- 
shipment of  goods.  Special  cranes  employed  in  theso  stations.  Large  stations  at 
junctions.  Sorting  cars  in  order  to  return  them.  Sorting  and  classifying  acccording 
to  weight  (the  inclined  plane  of  Edge  Hill).  Terminal  stations ;  their  location  (sta- 
tion at  Batignolles,  of  Bercy,  etc.).  Detailed  description  of  the  station  ''la  Chapelle.^ 
Switching  cars.  Moving  by  hand  and  with  horses.  Switch  engines.  Hydranlic 
windlasses.  Charcoal  stations.  Stations  for  iron  and  stone.  Particular  branches. 
Conditions  of  establishment  and  exploitation:  Administrative  formalities.  Narrow 
gauge  railroad.  Facilities  and  economy  of  building  the  road  and  of  material.  Exam- 
ple. Stations  at  tho  j  unctions  with  the  principal  systems.  Their  machines  for  trans- 
ferring merchapdise.  Small  railroads  for  the  special  use  of  manufactories,  of  large 
commercial  houses,  and  warehouses  in  genera).    Tramways.    Portable  railroads. 

Inland  navigation, — Material  for  transportation  on  rivers  and  canals.  Forms  and 
dimensions  of  boats.  Different  methods  of  locomotion:  Towing  by  hand,  with 
horses,  and  attempts  at  towing  by  steam.  Navigation  with  sails  and  drifting. 
Steam  navigation.  Wheel  steamers.  Screw  steamers.  Towers.  Rafting  loose  logs 
and  logs  fastened  together.  Tho  canalization  of  rivers;  dams;  locks;  lateral  canals. 
Summit  level  ponds.  Method  of  feeding.  Inclined  plane  of  the  Morris  Canal ;  inclined 

?lane  of  Black  Hill.     Great  Western  elevator;  Anderton's  elevator;  elevator  of 
'ontinettes.     Landing  places  for  inland  navigation. 

Seaports. — War  between  the  marino  cities ;  the  progress  realized  every  day  in  tho 
management  and  in  the  use  of  machinery  at  seaports.  Tho  different  operations 
involved  in  handling  merchandise  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hold  of  the  vessel  until 
it  is  placed  in  cars  or  in  storehouses,  and  vice  versa.  The  harmony  necessary  to 
establish  between  land  and  naval  institutions.  Ocean  seaports.  The  tide  port. 
Wet  docks.  Docks  for  half  tide.  Docks  for  full  tide.  Deep-water  docks.  Seaports 
without  docks.  Works  on  tho  seacoast,  jetties,  outer  dikes.  Description  of  a 
typical  port  according  to  M.  Barret.    Jetties  affected  by  steamers  transporting  dis- 

Satches,  passengers,  and  prizo  merchandise.  Sheds  and  storehouses.  Iron  tracks, 
otties  affected  exclusively  by  steamers  carrying  merchandise.  Jetties  for  exporta- 
tion or  importation  of  heavy  and  cumbersome  merchandise.  Wooden  bottoms. 
Pilots:  New  York.  Quays  and  the  shores  of  docks;  their  management.  Maritime 
stations.  Quays  and  exterior  embankments.  Transferring  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
The  apparatus  used  for  lifting  at  wharves;  movable  hydraulic  cranes.  Floating 
steam  cranes.  Derricks  worked  by  hand,  by  steam,  and  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
utilization  of  hydraulic  pressure  for  manipulating  turning  bridges,  windlasses,  etc. 
Unloading  of  grain.  Pneumatic  apparatus.  Floating  elevators.  Establishments  for 
repairing;  docks  for  careening,  dockyards,  windlasses,  floating  docks.  Docks  of 
transfer.  Dry  docks.  The  docks  of  London  and  of  Liverpool.  Docks  for  the  expor- 
tation of  coal.  Northumberland  and  Tyne  dock.  Detailed  description  of  tho  sea- 
ports at  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. 

Warehouses  and  general  storehouses, — Bnildings  having  several  stories  and  buildings 
of  but  one  story ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  kind.     Construction  and 
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management.  Elevator  apparatus;  cbaTp;es  for  liydranlic  elevating  or  lowering 
goods.  Buildings  destined  to  receive  special  merchandise.  Spirits,  wines,  vegetable 
oils,  petroleum,  storing  grain.    Pits  and  various  granaries. 

PENMANSHIP  (TWO  YEARS) — FIRST  YEAR  (TWENTY  LESSONS) — SECOND  YEAR  (FIFTEEN 

LESSONS). 

Review  of  the  general  principles  relating  to  the  different  species  of  handwriting. 
Theoretical  and  practical  exercises.  The  customary  practice  in  writing  and  in  the 
graphic  execution  of  correspondence  and  of  commercial  accounts;  business  letters, 
commercial  bills,  invoices.  Transferring  entries  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger; 
inventories;  balance  sheets;  discount  memoranda,  etc.  Administrative  documents, 
synoptical  tables,  memoranda,  etc.    Foreign  commercial  correspondence. 

NOTES  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 

Groups. — The  French  schools  of  commerce  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  comprises  seven  higher  schools,  of  which  two  are  at  Paris  and  five  in 
the  provinces.  The  second  group  comprises  four  primary  and  intermediate  schools, 
of  which  three  are  at  Paris  and  one  in  the  provinces;  a  total  of  eleven  schools  of 
commerce. 

Constitution  of  thk  fchools. — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris;  the 
Commercial  School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  and  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  are  all  governed  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wliich  purchased  tho 
first  in  1869  and  founded  the  other  two  in  1862  and  1881. 

The  schools  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Paris  are 
controlled  by  private  corporations.  Tho  school  at  Rouen  was  also  created  by  a  cor- 
poration ;  its  capital  having  been  exhausted  in  1882,  an  arrangement  was  made  which 
incorporated  the  school  into  the  School  of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Roneu  (Academy 
of  Caen),  in  whose  hands  it  now  languishes.  The  method  of  subsidies  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Bordeaux,  which  was  organized  in  1874.  This  combina- 
tion permitted  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  tuition  to  200  francs,  while  giving  to  the 
school  a  good  location  and  an  excellent  equipment.  The  School  of  Reims,  supported 
by  the  same  method  of  subsidy  as  the  School  of  Bordeaux,  became  a  public  establish- 
ment in  1SS2  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  like 
the  manual  school.  The  Practical  School  of  Commerce  and  Accounting  has  remained 
private  property. 

If  one  compares  the  value  of  these  dlfi'erent  methods  of  support,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  they  are  all  equally  precarious.  The  School  of  Rouen  has  foundered  for  lack 
of  capital ;  the  school  at  Havre  manages  to  exist  with  great  difficulty ;  that  at  Lyons, 
founded  by  a  private  corporation  which  seemed  to  ofl*er  more  permanence,  has  about 
arrived  at  the  end  of  ita  resources.  If  the  Paris  Chamber  ot  Commerce  had  been 
obliged  to  carry  for  the  School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine  and  that  of  the  rue  Amelot 
the  same  deficits  as  for  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  it  is  evident  it 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  closed  these  establishments.  As  to  the  School  of 
Bordeaux,  it  could  not  survive  a  disagreement  between  the  three  bodies  which  sub- 
sidized it.  The  school  at  Reims  alone  sees  its  position  assured  by  the  aid  of  the 
State,  but  it  has  lost  nil  liberty.  So  far  as  an  educational  point  of  view  is  concerned, 
those  schools  governed  by  private  corporations  offer  more  freedom  in  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  assure  ns  careful  supervision  as  the  method  of  subsidies, 
for  shareholders  are  usually  little  interested  in  operations  which  do  not  givo  profits. 
Finally,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  under  all  methods^  so  far  as  tho  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  but  from  the  administrative  and  financial  poiut  of  view  the  direct 
control  by  the  State  would  be  preferable  to  the  corporation,  which  is  less  watchful 
and  less  attentive,  and  the  form  of  corporate  management  is,  moreover,  rarely  fav- 
orable to  enterprise. 

Councils. — The  different  schools  are  ailministered  by  councils,  composed  ordina- 
rily of  the  prominent  merchants  of  the  vicinity.  Tho  conncils  of  tbe  three  schools^ 
supported  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  recruited  from  the  members  of 
that  body.  Besides  looking  after  the  financial  administration  these  committees  are 
also  charged  with  supervising  the  course  of  study.  The  council  of  the  school  at 
Lyons  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  of  whom  four  are  chosen  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  nine  from  the  shareholders.  The  council  of  the  school  at  Marseilles 
18  composed  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  ten  are  shareholders  and  two  are  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  assisted  by  an  educational  committee  founded 
by  it,  and  whose  members  can  be  taken  from  outside  the  body  of  shareholders ;  a  pro- 
vision very  wise  and  favorable  to  good  instruction,  for  it  permits  tbe  introduction  of 
specialists  into  the  council.  The  school  at  Havre  is  administered  by  a  council  of 
twelve  members,  composed  of  shareholders  elected  in  general  assembly.    Besides 
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looking  after  the  financial  administration,  it  organizes  the  instrnction  of  the  scbool 
and  enpervises  it.  At  Bordeaux  the  administration  of  the  school  is  confided,  to  the 
Philomathic  Society,  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  supervision,  composed  of 
five  members  of  the  municipal  council,  five  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  representative  of  the  council  general  of  the  Girondo,  also  five  members  of  the 
Philomathic  Society.  The  Commercial  Institute  of  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin  is  admin- 
istered by  a  council  of  supervision,  taken  from  the  founders  and  shareholders  of  the 
institute.  Finally  the  Professional  School  at  Reims  has  a  committee  of  patronage 
and  supervision,  composed  of  fourteen  members.  The  Superior  School  of  Commerce 
at  Paris,  besides  its  aaministrativo  delegation,  has  an  educational  council  composed 
of  twenty-five  notabilities  and  presided  over  by  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

ScHOLAitsuiPS.— In  addition  to  the  information  which  is  found  in  the  table  pub> 
lished  above,  wo  add  some  remarks  u^on  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  State  has 
given  to  commercial  instruction.  A  ministerial  order,  dated  February  1,  IWS,^  created 
at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  directed  at  that  time  by  M.  Blanqui, 
sixteen  half  scholarships  of  500  francs  each.  By  an  order  of  April  23, 1853,  these  six- 
teen half  scholarships  were  transformed  into  twelve  entire  scholarships  of  1,200 
francs  each.  The  total  expense  of  14,400  francs  was  taken  from 'the  grant  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  commerce. 

A  special  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  the  schools  of  commerce 
was  first  inserted  into  the  budget  for  the  year  1875.  This  grant  amounted  to  30,000 
francs ;  it  was  raised  to  40,000  francs  by  the  law  of  1883.  These  scholarships  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Date  of  creation. 

Kame  of  .Hchool. 

Soholarahips. 

Value. 

Number. 

Cost. 

ADr.23. 1853 

Snporior  School  of  Commerce  of  Paris 

Commercial  School  of  Paris 

\l 

8 

4 
10 
3 
5 

Frarus, 
1,200 

240 
1,000 

«00 

600 
300 
000 
200 

Francs. 
14,400 

Oct.  14,1874 

2.400 

Law  of  linauces  of  1883 

Feb.  22, 1875,  Jan.  5, 1882,  and 

Dec.  15. 1884. 
Feb.  22, 1875 

School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies 

Superior  School  of  Commeroo  of  Marseilles. 

Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Lyons  — 

Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Rouen 

Superior  School  of  Ccnnmerce  of  Havre 

Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux.. 

10,000 
4,800 

2,400 

Oct  14, 1874 

Fob.  22, 1875 

Do 

3,000 
1,800 
1.000 

Total * 

39,800 

1 

Subsidies. — The  subsidies  given  to  the  establishments  of  commeTcial  instrnction 
were  made  from  the  grant  for  the  encouragement  of  technical  instrnction,  which 
figured  re^larly  in  the  budgets  since  the  year  1868.  A  special  grant  of  24,350  francs 
for  subsidies  to  the  establishments  of  commercial  instrnction  was  inscribed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  budget  for  the  year  1884.  For  the  year  1886  this  grant  was  raised 
to  42,000  francs.    These  grants  were  distributed  as  follows  for  the  year  1884-85 : 


Establishments  of  commercial  instructiou. 


SuperiorSchoolof  Commerce  of  Lyons 

Sui)erior  School  of  Commerce  of  Rouen 

Snporior  School  of  Commerce  of  Uavre 

Commercial  School  of  Paris , 

Commerciallnstitute of  Paris 

Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Paris 

Philomathic  Society  of  Bordciux 

IndustrialSocioty  of  Saint  Quentinandof  TAisne 

Society  for  the  Technicallnstruction  of  Women 

Society  of  the  Rowen  for  the  Technical  Instruction  of  Women 

Superior  Higher  Course  of  Commercial  Acconntinff  for  Women 

Society  for  tho  Technical  Instruction  of  Women  (foundation  £.  Lemonnier) . 

Conrso  of  Accounting  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Academic  Society  of  Accounting,  and  other  societies 


1€84.   1    1685. 


Pranei, 
6.000 
2,000 
5,000 

200 

1,500 

50 

2,000 

3.000 

500 
1.000 
1,000 
1.000 
I.IOO 
1,000 


5,000 
2.000 
&.000 
200 
1,000 
50 
2,000 
8,000 

soo 

l.OGO 

^,oao 

1.000 
1,100 
1.000 


TiiAVKLixo  SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  budget  for  the  year  1885,  under  tho  head  of  tho 
ministry  of  commerce,  contained  a  special  grant  of  9,000  francs  for  the  establishmeat 
of  traveling  scholarships,  in  favor  of  the  graduates  of  the  higher  schools  of  commerce. 
This  grant  was  raised  to  18,000  francs  bv  tho  budget  of  1886;  the  grant  asked  for  at 
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thftt  time  was  50,000  franca.  Tho  creation  of  traveling  scholarsliips  answers  the 
necessity  of  extending  onr  field  of  commercial  activity  abroad,  as  well  as  a  just 
requirement  from  tho  standpoint  of  instruction.  One  must  not  lorget  the  fact  that 
in  other  careers — in  the  fine  arts,  in  university  studies— traveling  scholarships  havo 
been  established  at  great  expense,  and  that  schools  have  been  organized  in  order  to 
enable  tho  graduates  to  ripen  their  talent  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  tho  groat 
masters. 

In  Belgium  the  Government  created,  in  1863,  several  traveling  scholarships  for  the 
licentiates  in  commercial  sciences  graduating  from  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce 
in  Antwerp.  Public  opinion  in  France  has  been  favorably  inclined  to  the  idea  of 
taking  a  similar  step  m  favor  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  of  commerce.  M. 
Jacc^uemart,  in  an  excellent  report,  has  made  himself  tho  eloquent  interpreter  of  this 
sentiment,  and  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  cause.  Every  thing  points 
to  the  fact  that  future  budgets  will  increase  each  year  the  grant  for  these  scholar- 
ships.   The  grant  in  Belgium  amounts  to  45,000  francs. 

'^  When  the  French  State  shall  decide  to  follow  tho  example  of  Belgium,  we  said 
some  time  ago,  it  must  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  number  of  scholarships.  One 
means  of  creating  a  large  number  of  them  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  contrib- 
utors would  be  to  transform  them  into  temporary  loans  made  by  the  treasury,  and 
reimbursable  under  given  conditions.'* 

We  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  this  system,  which  could  also  be  adopted 
by  commercial  societies  or  syndicates  or  insurance  companies.  This  system  of  loans 
would  substitute  for  a  beneficiary  a  debtor  who  has  taken  upon  himself  certain  for- 
mal obligations. 

'^The  beginning  of  a  commercial  career,  let  ns  add,  ought  not  to  be  a  gift  ftom  a 
society ;  a  capital  received  ond  which  is  not  to  be  repaid ;  a  debt  which  is  not  to  be 
liquidated.  The  State  should  limit  itself  to  making  a  loan,  and  tho  traveler  who 
benefits  by  the  advance  should  repay  it  when  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
bear  fruit.  This  capital  would  then  assist  other  travelers,  who  would  employ  it 
fruitfully  in  their  turn." 

However  it  may  be  with  tliese  reflections,  we  congratulate  M.  Jacqnemart  on  this 
happy  initiative  and  the  result  accomplished.  The  necessary  thing  was  to  do  some- 
thing. Below  is  appended  the  set  of  regulations  relating  to  traveling  scholarships, 
fonnded  by  the  ministry  of  commerce: 

Article  1.  A  certain  number  of  traveling  scholarships  will  be  annually  opened  to 
competition  by  tho  minstry  of  commerce.  These  scholarships,  of  an  annual  value  of 
3,000  francs,  are  granted  for  three  years. 

Art.  2.  To  bo  admitted  to  tho  competition,  candidates  must  produce  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  and  moral  character,  and  evidence  showing,  first,  that  they  are 
French  citizens  either  native  or  naturalized;  second,  that  they  are  at  least  20  years 
of  age  and  not  more  than  25  at  the  time  of  the  competition ;  third,  that  they  are  fnr- 
nished  with  a  diploma  of  one  of  the  schools  of  commerce  designated  below : 

School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies ;  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  Supe- 
rior School  of  Commerce  at  Lyons;  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Marseilles; 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Bordeaux;  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Rouen: 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Havre;  Commercial  Institute  of  Paris;  Commercial 
School  of  the  Avenuo  Trudaine  at  Paris. 

Art.  3.  Other  things  being  e<)ual,  the  proof  that  the  candidate  has  already  passed 
one  or  more  years  in  active  busines  is  also  considered. 

Art.  4.  The  competition,  announced  a  month  in  advance  in  the  official  jonmal, 
occurs  at  Paris  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  December. 

Art.  5.  Registrations  are  received  at  the  ministry  of  commerce  up  to  tho  lf>th  of 
November. 

Art.  6.  The  competitive  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts:  First,  a  written 
examination;  second,  an  oral  examination.  The  written  examination  comprises, 
first,  commercial  geography  of  the  entire  world;  second,  the  history  of  French  com- 
merce ;  third,  a  composition  in  a  foreign  language— English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
or  Portuguese.  The  oral  examination  inclndes,  first,  the  commercial  geography  of 
tho  entire  world ;  second,  French  customs  legislation ;  third,  French  commercial  law ; 
fonrth,  a  foreign  language — English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese,  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate. 

Art.  7.  These  different  examinations  are  conducted  before  a  jury  named  each  year 
by  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

Art.  8.  The  candidates  judged  worthy  of  the  traveling  scholarships  will  be  asked  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence  after  consultation  with  the  minister  of  commerce,  who 
will  Btrive«to  render  their  sojourn  abroad  eas^  and  pleasant,  by  recommending  them 
to  large  French  business  houses  and  procuring  for  them  as  much  as  x>ossible  the 
assistanse  of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents. 

Art.  9.  Tha  holders  of  these  scholarships  must  address,  each  quarter,  to  the  min- 
istry of  commerce  a  study  upon  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  region  in  which 
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they  are  living.  They  most  add  a  certificate  iVom  the  French  consul  in  the  district 
where  they  are  residing,  certifying  that  they  are  occupying  themselves  with  serious 
studies,  with  business,  and  wiUi  commercial  journeys. 

These  regulations  suggest  some  reflections  on  the  diploma  which  one  requires  of  the 
oaudidate,  certifying  that  he  possesses  the  knowledge  shown  in  the  proerammes  of 
the  schools.  We  believe,  then,  that  the  examination  is  superfluous.  It  wul  certainly 
bo  j  udged  to  be  so  later  when  the  State  shall  control  the  schools  directly.  But  as  long 
as  the  examination  is  recognized  to  be  necessary,  why  have  they  eliminated  from  the 
test  everything  which  relates  to  the  science  of  commerce  itself,  which  forms  with 
modem  languages  the  basis  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  commerce  f  Law  and 
legislation  are  only  auxiliary  branches  in  this  instruction. 

Is  not  the  essential  rather  the  commercial  knowledgeof  the  sort  demanded,  attested 
either  by  the  possession  of  a  diploma  or  by  an  examination  covering  the  programme 
of  the  higher  schools  themselves,  and  satisfactory  statements  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  health,  character,  habits  of  study,  intellectual  keenness,  industry,  spirit  of 
iuitiativc,  fine  sense  of  honor,  etc.,  all  things  which  escape  the  test  of  the  examina- 
tion f  This  information  could  be  furnished  by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  man  who  had  employed  the  candidate. 

The  regulations  say  further  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fact  that  the  can- 
didate has  already  passed  one  or  more  years  m  active  business  will  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration.  This  provision  authorizes,  by  implication  at  least,  the  candi- 
date to  present  himself  without  having  had  any  business  experience — a  thing  which 
seems  to  us  undesirable.  We  should  have  preferred  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
practical  experience  should  receive  absolute  preference,  and  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
considering  the  actual  state  of  commercial  instruction,  this  practical  experienee 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases,  with  the  minimum  period  of  one  full  year.  At 
any  rate,  and  let  us  emphasize  this  fact,  if  the  foundation  of  these  traveling  schol- 
arships is  to  give  the  best  results  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  health,  activity, 
initiative,  and  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
commercial  knowledge  than  to  legal  knowle<lge. 

.  The  holders  of  traveling  scholarships  must  address,  every  quarter,  a  report  to  tiie 
minister  upon  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  countries  which  tney  are  visiting. 
Thia  provision  is  excellent.  We  believe,  however,  that  one  ought  to  profit  by  ua 
experience  obtained  in  Belgium,  where  the  report  of  a  scholarship  holder,  demanded 
at  ono  time  a  few  months  after  the  trip,  is  now  demanded  only  after  a  full  year,  so 
that  the  pupil  can  make  a  careful  study  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  where  he 
is  living.  ''Since  this  provision  was  adopted,^'  M.  Grandgaignage,  director  of  the 
institute,  writes  us,  ''  I  notice  that  the  reports  are  more  thorough,  and  merit  publi- 
cation in  the  consular  reports.^' 

ScHOLARSHirs — APPEAL  TO  THE  MERCHANTS.— If  the  State  is  thus  BO  far  from 
having  encouraged  commercial  instniction,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  commerce  itself? 
With  rare  exceptions  no  person  in  France  has  understood  the  importance  of  this 
instruction,  which  must  be  considered  as  truly  national  as  that  in  agriculture  and 
industry.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  in  this  treatise  that  only  a  few  chambers  of 
commerce— those  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux— have  really  made  sac- 
rifices for  the  sake  of  this  instruction.  What  have  the  other  chambers  of  commerce 
to  the  number  of  103  done  f  Absolutely  nothi  ng.  Those  who  havo  not  created  schools 
of  commerce  have  not  even  founded  scholarships  in  the  establishments  in  which 
they  ought  to  have  interested  themselves,  because  they  are  representatives  of  com- 
merce. Is  it  not  incredible  f  And  what  have  the  syndioal  chambers  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  done  f  These  number  167  in  Paris  alone,  and  they  count  members 
perhaps  by  the  thousands.  Alas !  They  have  not  even  founded  a  scholarship,  nor 
encouraged  in  any  way  the  graduates  of  these  schools.  Syndical  chambers  m  the 
provinces  to  the  number  of  343  have  shown  the  same  indifference ;  they  have  given 
absolutely  no  aid  to  commercial  instruction,  as  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  study  of 
theology.  How  about  our  municipal  councils,  especially  those  of  the  large  cities f 
Tho  same  indifference,  except  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux.  And  the 
departments,  the  councils  general?  The  same  disregard,  except  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  and  that  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone.  And  what  of  the  learned  soci- 
eties, and  especially  the  societies  of  political  economy  f  Again  nothing;  absolutely 
nothing,  except  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Commerce  in  Marseilles.  Our  economists,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  interest 
tlieroselves  in  something  else  than  tho  mere  development  of  economic  science.  A 
certain  number  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  corporations,  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  are  the  only  individuals  or  bodies  who  have  understood  the  advantage 
of  assisting  the  instruction  which  aids  our  commerce  directly. 

Let  us  then  take  up  this  good  movement  and  aid  it  as  much  as  possible.  Who 
should  assist  the  work  of  commercial  instruction  if  not  commercial  corporations 
Hiuuselvcsf  One  must  not  leave  the  whole  burden  of  this  work  upon  a  few :  one  must 
^t  expect  evervthing  from  the  State,  which  justly  asks  that  you  should  give  tha 
^x^uple  to  it  wnich  it  needs  in  order  to  know  what  one  should  expect  of  it. 
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If  we  should  secnre  one  Bcbolarshlp  from  eaob  chamber  of  commerce,  from  the 
municipal  council  of  the  leading  city  of  each  district,  from  the  council  general,  and 
iVom  the  syndical  chambers  wo  should  have  a  total  of  1,062  scholarships.  This 
would  not  injure  any  person  and  our  commercial  instruction  would  be  immensely 
advanced.    It  would  then  take  on  an  extension  worthy  of  such  a  nation  as  ours. 

Duration  of  the  studies.— In  the  actual  state  of  our  schools  the  three-year 
course  is  not  too  long.  The  School  of  Lyons  has  just  extended  its  course  to  four 
years,  of  which  two  years  are  preparatory,  although  lowering,  it  is  true,  at  the  same 
time,  the  age  of  admission  to  15  years.  The  two-year  curriculum  adopted  by  the 
school  at  Miihlhausen,  at  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux  is  too  difficult  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  pupils.  Foreign  punils,  moreover,  have  too  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  our 
language  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  coarse  with  advantage  from  the  beginuing. 

Commercial  instruction,  very  complex  iu  its  nature,  must  strive  to  develop  the 
judgment  of  the  pupil  at  the  same  time  that  it  furthers  his  special  knowledge  and 
his  professional  skill.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  must  pay  some  regard  to  the  ago 
of  tlie  pupils  and  to  tho  length  of  the  curriculum.  The  age  of  the  pupils  at  the  time 
devoted  to  work  play  a  great  r61e  iu  all  educational  matters.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  schools  at  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  and  Havre  will  soon  be  ready  to  imitate  the 
schools  of  higher  studies  and  add  a  preparatory  division. 

Age  of  admission. — At  about  the  age  of  14  tho  pupils  in  the  special  secondary 
instruction  finish  the  studies  of  the  intermediate  grade,  m  consequence  of  which  they 
could  enter  the  schools  of  commerce,  where  they  would  find  an  instruction  certainly 
more  profitable  for  them  than  that  of  the  superior  crradcs  of  the  special  secondary 
instruction.  In  order  to  recruit  their  preparatory  classes  the  schools  of  commerce 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  lower  the  age  of  admission  to  14.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  pupils  properly  prepared  at  15  might  then  enter  tho  higher  school.  Those 
who  coula  not  pass  the  examinations  with  success  could  spend  another  year  in  t^e 
preparatory  class,  which  would  be  divided  into  two  sections,  as  at  Lyons  and  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 

Bachelors. — Those  holdin^^  a  bachelor*8  degree  aie  exempt  from  tho  examination ; 
they  may  enter  directly  the  first  year  of  tho  higher  school  at  Lyons;  bachelors  of 
science  and  of  special  secondary  instructiou  enter  tho  second  year  directly,  and  at 
Marseilles,  likewise  provided,  they  can  pass  an  examination  on  the  subject-matter  of 
tho  first  year. 

Number  of  pupils.— The  number  of  pupils  at  tho  schools  of  commerce,  has  not 
increased  in  the  proportion  which  one  would  havo  hoped  from  the  movement  of  public 
opinion  which  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  commercial  instruction  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  year  1870.  In  1871  the  school  was  established  at  Rouen ;  the  following 
year  three  other  schools  were  opened  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Havre.  To  found 
these  four  establishments  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  capital  of  more  than  2,000,000 
francs  by  playing,  it  is  true,  upon  the  patriotic  feeling  then  so  much  excited  agiunst 
the  foreign  element,  and  which  desired  to  remove  it  forever  from  our  offices.  But  no 
new  school  was  established  in  1873.  A  new  one  was  created  in  Bord*eaux  in  1874,  and 
with  this  the  development  stopped.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  movement  disappeared 
as  the  sentiment  from  which  it  grew  died  out.  Little  by  little  we  returned  to  our  tra- 
ditional indifi*erence.  Observation  showed  that  it  was  much  easier  to  obtain  subscrib- 
ers than  to  create  a  really  permanent  movement  iu  favor  of  commercial  instruction. 
The  habits  of  a  nation  can  not  bo  chanc^ed  in  a  day.  If  money  is  the  sinew  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  schools  should  grow  in  numbers  in  order  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  branch  of  education.  The  commercial  interests  of  our  leading  cities 
had  subscribed  tho  capital  for  these  schools  with  very  good  grace,  but  everything 
shows  that  they  intended  for  the  present  to  preserve  their  cnildren  for  university 
instruction,  counting  upon  we  know  not  whom  to  fill  the  new  schools  which  they 
opened.    But  when  we  count  upon  onr  neighbors  wo  are  apt  to  snfier  cruel  losses. 

Statistics  show  that  each  year  about  450,000  young  people  enter  upon  commercial 
or  industrial  pursuits.  To  hoi^e  that  one-tenth  at  least  of  this  number  would  attend 
tho  schools  of  commerce  of  vanous  grades  was  not  expecting  too  much.  But  statis- 
tics show  that  we  only  reached  about  one-thousanath  in  the  grades  of  superior 
instruction,  and  about  three  and  thirty-seventh  thousandths  counting  the  pupils  of 
primary  and  superior  primary  instruction.  The  public  was  not  slow  in  graBpin^  tho 
situation.  Even  at  Bordeaux,  in  1874,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  fina  subscribers 
to  establish  a  school  under  the  corporate  form  by  tho  sale  of  shares.  The  truth  is 
that  in  all  things  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  action,  and  that 
in  1870  we  were  only  superficially  and,  so  to  speak,  artificially  in  favor  of  commercial 
instruction  and  schools  of  commerce.  If  the  lesson  of  our  militaiy  experience  had 
demonstrated  and  borne  iu  upon  the  public  mind  the  insufficiency  of  our  general  edu- 
cation, the  lessons  of  our  economic  experience  were  not  yet  sufficiently  impressed  in 
order  to  show  us  the  insufficiency  of  our  commercial  instruction.  The  recovery  of 
business  came,  moreover,  very  soon,  thus  quieting  our  spirits — ending,  it  is  true, 
by  misleading  public  opinion  on  the  subject  entirely.  One  doubted  no  longer  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.    Why  should  wo  instruct  our  yout^ 
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commerce  when  commerce  was  going  on  bo  well  without  it?  This  recovery  of  busi- 
ness coming  so  quickly,  we  repeated  the  financial  follies  of  the  Empire,  which  was 
then  like  a  vertigo,  which  took  possession  of  the  nation,  corrupted  with  the  ambition 
of  becoming  rich  rapidlv  without  labor. 

To-day  things  have  changed.  We  are  paying  for  these  follies.  The  lesson  has 
been  terrible ;  we  now  have  time  to  reflect.    And  as  we  see  on  every  side  the  economic 

f»rogress  of  neighboring  nations  we  Bhall  recognize  that  our  commercial  edncation 
ags  far  in  the  rear.  Everything,  then,  points  to  the  approaching  success  of  the 
schools  of  commerce. 

Of  1,488  pupils  in  the  school  at  Lyons,  there  were  137  in  the  silk  division  of  the 
school ;  the  school  at  Bordeaux  had  230  pupils  in  its  industrial  division,  leaving, 
therefore,  a  total  of  7,053  pupils  for  hif^her  commercial  studies  since  1871  and  9,2% 
in  primary  and  higher  primary  iuHtruction. 

Examination  of  the  attendance  shows  a  continued  increase  in  tho  number  of 
pupils  in  the  superior  schools  during  the  years  from  3872  to  1877.  The  growth  has 
been  sensibly  slower  from  1880  to  the  present.  Howtjver,  thanks  to  the  creation  of 
tho  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  the  annual  number  exceeded.  600,  begin- 
ning with  1883.  In  1886  it  was  618,  falling,  however,  to  490  if  one  deducts  the  128 
pupils  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  which  would  show  a  diminution 
of  about  100  pupils  as  compared  with  the  years  1877  and  1878.  This  diminution  is 
certaiuly  due  to  the  law  relatin^j  to  military  exemption,  which  did  not  include  in 
tho  class  exempt  from  the  examination  the  graduates  of  tho  schools  of  commerce. 
Wo  should  no  longer  cast  upon  these  schools  a  discrimination  so  marked  as  it  is 
undeserved,  for  the  military  examination  does  not  correspond  in  severity  even  to 
tho  final  examination  of  the  first  year  in  tho  higher  schools  of  commerce.  If  one  had 
wished  to  injure,  to  hamper,  tho  growth  of  these  excellent  schools,  one  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  efficient  means.  One  can  scarcely  attribute  so  unjust  a  discrimination 
to  anything  else  than  ill  will.' 

In  that  which  concerns  tho  primary  and  intermediate  schools^  figures  show  a  con- 
stant growth  in  attendance.  lu  1884  tho  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  the 
Avenue  Trudaine  decreased  about  50  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  Com- 
mercial Institute,  which  was  so  nearly  like  it,  but  the  following  year  this  loss  dis- 
appeared, and  commercial  instruction,  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  insti- 
tute, saw  the  total  number  of  the  pupils  increased.  The  Commercial  School  of  the 
Avenue  Trudaine  has  had  8,780  pupils  sinc^  its  creation  in  1863. 

Foreign  pupids. — At  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  an  establishment 
whose  repntation  is  widely  extended,  the  foreign  pupils  sometimes  form  one-third  of 
the  total  uumber.  The  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  had  10  foreigners  in 
tho  year  1886,  a  total  of  51  since  its  establishment  in  1883.  At  the  school  at  Lyons 
there  is  an  average  of  10  foreign  pupils,  there  bein^;  9  for  tho  scholastic  year  1885-86. 
At  tho  school  at  Marseilles  tho  yearly  average  ot  foreign  pupils  is  from  25  to  30, 
except  during  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the  fear  of  cholera  has  reduced  the  number 
by  half.  At  the  school  of  Bordeaux  there  have  been  43  foreign  pupils  since  1874, 
and  44  at  Havre  since  1880, 11  of  whom  belonged  to  the  year  lw5-86. 

Baccalauheate  pupils. — It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the  proportion  in  which 
baccalaureate  students— that  is,  graduates  of  the  lyc^es — are  to  bo  found  in  these 
schools  of  commerce.  On  an  average  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris  has 
from  8  to  10;  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  has  this  year  51 ;«  it  has 
enrolled  186  since  1883.  There  are  15  this  year  at  Lyons;  from  6  to  8  each  year  at 
Marseilles;  35  at  Bordeaux  since  1874,  and  about  10  at  Havre  since  1880. 

Resident  pupils,  half-boarders,  and  day  pupils.-— Tho  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris  has  received  half-boarders  only  since  1873.  Of  l,wO  enrollments  irma 
1873  to  the  present.  1,152  were  resident  pupils  and  498  half-residents,  bein^  an  aver- 
age of  23.  The  Scliool  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  has  this  year*  52  resident  and 
74  half-boarders;  the  school  at  Lyons  18  residents  and  85  day  pupils;  that  at  Mar- 
seilles 15  resident  and  97  day  pupils. 

Rewards. — At  the  end  of  each  year  tho  pupils  who  have  passed  the  examination 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  receive  either  diplomas  or  certificates.  Gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  are  awarded  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Marseilles.  At  Lyons  at  the 
end  of  the  second  preparatory  year  the  pupils  receive  a  certificate.  The  diploraes 
o<  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  and  those  of  the  Higher  Commercial  School  of 
Studies  are  signed  by  the  minister  of  commerce. 

Tra\'Eling  scholarships. — Certain  schools  grant  prizes  in  the  form  of  traveling 


scholarships  to  the  best  pupils,  imposing  upon  them  tlie  condition  of  presenting  to 
"    ol  a  commercial  report  upon  the  countries  which  they  have 


the  director  of  the  school 


iThia  rliscrimination  hM  »inco  bpen  removed,  and  in  tho  last  two  vears,  1882  and  18«,  attendance 
»  '^t  ^^  incroRsed  at  tlieae  achoolg. 

*  "  This  year,"  In  the  discussion  of  French  schools,  means  1885-8S  ^  t 
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visited.  At  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  where  this  prize  was  ostah- 
lishecl  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  special  topic  is  assigned  to  the  pnpil,  who 
must  make  an  extended  study  upon  it.  At  the  school  of  Lyons  the  graduate  has  free 
choice  of  his  subject,  as  also  at  Bordeaux.  At  Havre  the  traveling  scholarships  have 
been  abolished. 

DiPLOAiAS. — At  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Havre  the  graduates  have, 
up  to  the  present,  remained  faithful  to  their  chosen  career  and  without,  one  may  say, 
a  single  exception.  We  believe  that  this  record  is  nnequaled  by  the  pupils  of  any 
other  branch  of  instruction,  and  we  deduce  from  this  the  most  favorable  conclusions 
both  as  to  the  schools  themselves  and  as  to  the  career,  which  never  fails  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  it,  provided  they  have  been  properly  trained,  and  are  resolved 
to  follow  the  line  of  good  conduct  and  of  persevering  labor  to  which  they  owe  their 
diplomas.  What  finer  eulogy  could  be  pronounced  on  any  branch  of  instruction  than 
to  say  that  none  of  its  graduates  have  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  discontented. 
There  is  another  thing  which  we  must  not  forget  in  regard  to  this  commercial 
instruction,  and  that  is  that  it  has  led  about  18  per  cent  of  its  pupils  to  try  their 
fortunes  abroad.  At  Bordeaux,  of  93  graduates  16  are  in  foreign  countries  or  in  the 
colonies.  At  Lyons,  86  out  of  400;  at  Marseilles,  37  out  of  230;  at  Havre,  18  out  of 
125;  at  Paris,  30  out  of  233,  being  a  total  of  187  educated  young  men  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce.  This  is  a  most  favor- 
able result,  and  speaks  well  for  these  schools  of  commerce,  without  the  benefit  of 
whoso  training  these  young  men  would  have  probably  remained  in  I-Yance. 

As  to  the  graduates  who  have  remained  at  home,  they  have  usually  remunerative 
posts,  formerly  open  to  foreigners  alone.  These  schools  have  furnished  French  mer- 
chants a  body  of  employees,  specially  trained,  whom  a  few  years  of  practice  make 
into  exceptionally  valuable  assistants. 

Unhappily  the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  their  studies  up  to  the  obtaining  of 
a  diploma  is  scarcely  15  per  cent,  being  1,132  out  of  7,369  for  the  period  from  1H72  to 
1886.  Without  doubt  this  number  would  have  been  considerably  larger  if  the  diploma 
had  been  accepted  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  one-year  military  service 
examination. 

Professors. — The  number  of  professors  varies  from  nine  at  the  school  of  Havre 
to  thirty-two  in  tho  superior  schools  of  Paris.  The  salaries  are  varied  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  course  and  the  number  of  hours  which  the  professors  gi\o 
to  the  respective  courses.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  courses,  they  are  subject  to 
various  estimates,  according  as  the  instruction  in  tho  various  schools  tends  in  one 
direction  or  another.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialty,  it  would  seem  that 
the  professorjs  of  accounting,  of  merchandise,  and  of  commercial  geography  should 
be  found  among  the  best  paid  instructors.  But  at  the  School  of  Higher  Commer<:ial 
Studies,  for  example,  where  one  gives,  it  is  true,  not  so  much  time  to  commercial 
instruction,  a  professor  of  accounting  receives  only  one-sixth  of  tho  remuneration 
per  hour  as  a  professor  of  law.  There  are,  moreover,  many  things  to  be  said  upon 
this  complex  question  of  instructors,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  definitive 
organization  of  schools  of  commerce.    We  return  to  this  subject  further  on. 

Of  the  six  superior  schools  of  commerce  only  three — that  of  Paris  in  the  rue 
Amclot,  that  of  Marseilles,  and  that  of  Havre — have  directors  who  also  teach.  This 
point  will  also  be  discussed  later. 


Comparative  table  of  the  expenses  of  tJte  various  schools  of  commerce. 


Salaries 

Food 

Kent,  taxes,  and  insnrasce. . 

Heating  and  lighting 

Lanndry 

Maintenance  and  repairs  . . . 

Advertising 

Sinking  fond 

Library 

Laboratory 

Miseellaueona  expenees 

Wator 

Materials  for  mannfactore. . 

Total  of  expenses 

Total  of  receipts 


Balances. 


Superior  Higher 
school  I  studies 
budget.    I     budget. 


Francs. 
87, 000. 00 
70, 000. 00 
32,000.00 
8,500.00 
6, 000. 00 
8,  000. 00 
3,000.00 
12,  400. 00 


Francs. 
117,110.00 

63, 503. 00 
8,453.00 

14, 160. 00 
5, 079. 45 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,100.00 


1,200.00 
1.600.00 
4.700.00 
1,985.00 


230.000.00 
230,000.00 


228, 780.  45 
228, 780. 45 


Lyons.       Marseilles.  | 

I  I 


Havre,     j  Bordeaux. 


Fremcs. 

63,167.55 

20,32L10 

8, 274. 15 

2, 197. 10 

1.525.30 

2, 073. 95 

912.50 


703. 75 

990.48 

2.965.65 


Francs. 
44,979.70 


10.454.12 
1,917.52 


361.75 
1, 200. 30 


Francs. 
18,866.75 


0,276.40 


1, 091. 20 


331.35  ! 
'i.'933*i5' 


395.90 


103, 161. 50 
78, 492. 90 


24,668.60 


61, 177. 79 
63,079.14 


26,630.25 
24.013.80 


2.001.S5  [      2,616.45 


Francs. 
61, 400. 60 


2,300.00 


2,400.00 
1,400.00 


500.00 

'2,066. 00 


70. 000. 00 
70, 000. 00 
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The  budget  for  1886  in  the  first  two  colmniis  can  be  modified  in  the  coarse  of  the 
scholastic  year.  They  are  made  upon  estimates  based,  it  is  true,  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  preceding  years,  notably  for  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  whose  receipts 
and  expenses  can  bo  estimated  almost  exactly.  It  will  be  noticed  tnat  this  school 
pays  rent,  and  practically  contributes  to  the  sinking  fuud.  In  the  budget  of  the 
second  school  the  rent  represented  by  the  annuity  due  the  credit  foncier  does  not 
figure.  The  school  of  Lyons  shows  a  loss,  as  also  that  of  Havre.  The  school  of  Mar- 
seilles shows  a  surplus.  That  of  Bordeaux  is  assisted  by  various  subsidies.  One  will 
find  the  expenses  of  the  Commercial  School  given  on  another  page.  These  expenses 
amount  to  120,000  francs,  of  which  76,000  francs  are  for  salaries.  We  have  no 
information  on  this  point  as  to  the  Commercial  Institute.  Tho  Professional  School 
at  Reims  expends  61,000  francs  for  salaries,  of  which  47,000  are  paid  by  the  St^te,  the 
rest  l)y  the  city  of  Reims,  which  also  pays  for  tho  expenses  of  the  school  buildings. 
The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  morothan  balances  its  expenses  and  its  receipts, 
aud  is  thus  enabled  to  contrlbuto  largely  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  Commercial 
School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine  is  also  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  school  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  provinces,  after  having  had  a  deficit  for  many  years  on  an  average  of 
11,472  francs  from  1872  to  1881,  has  seen  its  receipts  exceed  its  expenses  in  1882, 1884, 
and  1885.  The  schools  at  Lyons  and  Havre  and  tho  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  at  Paris  regularly  show  a  deficit;  that  at  Bordeaux  also;  but  these  losses  are 
provided  for  in  the  latter  case  bjr  the  various  subsidies.  As  to  the  Commercial  Insti- 
tute in  the  Chauss^o  d'Autin,  it  is  still  in  the  first  period  of  its  establishment,  that 
of  sacrifices,  but  everything  loads  us  to  hope  for  excellent  results  in  the  near  future. 
Finally,  the  school  at  Rouen  is  suffering,  tho  school  at  Reims  has  just  begun  to 
grow,  aud  the  Practical  School  of  Commerce  aud  Accounting  is  a  profitable  private 
venture. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THK  PROGIIAMMES  OF  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Tlio  programmes  of  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  possess  a  uniformly  common 
basis  of  instruction.  This  is  made  up  of  accounting,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  geog- 
raphy,, and  commercial  history,  the  study  of  merchandise,  French  and  foreign  Ian- 
guuffcs,  law  and  legislation  relating  to  commerce,  political  economy,  and  the  elements 
of  tuo  |)hysical  and  natural  sciences.  To  these  general  aud  special  subiects  of 
instruction  almost  all  the  schools  have  added  visits  to  local  industrial  establishments, 
and  some  of  them,  notably  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  at  Paris  and  Havre, 
take  long  trips  of  inspection  throughout  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  Finally, 
to  auswer  special  wants  or  local  exigencies,  certain  schools  have  added  other  branches 
of  instruction.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  course  of  elocution  at  tho  schools  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Havre;  tho  course  of  equipment  at  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux;  the 
course  in  the  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  the  course  in  drawing 
at  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  and  numerous  courses  in  law  at  the 
School  of  Higher  Studies. 

Spirit  op  our  commercial  instruction. — Tho  instruction,  more  comprehensive 
at  tho  Sui)erior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris  and  at  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies,  is  more  limited  to  a  narrow  specialty  in  the  schools  of  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  whero  one  dovotos  more  time  to  tho  practical  exercises  in  the 
commercial  offices  and  less  time  to  theoretical  science. 

These  two  tendencies  in  fact  have  shown  themselves  in  tho  spirit  of  our  commer- 
cial instruction  from  the  foundation  of  the  school  at  MUhfhausen,  whoso  pro- 
gramme taken  from  that  of  Antwerp  made  a  departure  from  that  of  the  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  of  Paris.  1 1  is  ot  value  to  define  more  exactly  the  motives  which 
have  underlain  these  two  contrary  tendencies.  Those  who  favor  coniining  the 
instruction  to  the  narrow  specialty  argue  as  follows : 

"When  a  school  has  a  well-defined  end  all  its  instruction  ought  to  tend  toward 
this  end.  Whatever  departs  from  this  is  taken  from  tho  time  necessary  to  the  funda- 
mental studies.  Without  doubt  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  know  everything,  but 
as  one  can  not  study  everything  one  must  resolve  to  limit  one^s  self.  In  overloading 
the  programme  the  only  result  can  be  that  the  pupils  have  studied  a  little  of  every- 
thing and  do  not  know  anything  thoroughly.'' 

Tho  programmes  of  the  school  at  MUhlhausen  and  those  of  the  schools  at  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux  have  been  constructed  in  accordance  with 
this  idea.    The  opposite  line  of  reasoning  is  as  follows : 

"  Some  have  wished  the  commercial  schools  to  be  almost  exact  representations  of 
business  offices.  For  this  purpose  one  has  imitated  a  business  house,  and  the  pupils 
correspond  with  each  other  like  true  merchants.  As  a  mere  exercise  this  does  not 
seem  to  bo  bad,  but  it  is  entirely  insufficient  as  a  scheme  of  instruction.  One  sacri- 
fices theory  to  child's  play  and  to  a  supposed  reality  which  in  fact  does  not  exist. 
Is  it  not  a  stronc  deception  to  believe  that  you  can  find,  even  among  the  best  pupils, 
young  men  capiible  of  doing  real  business  service  at  tho  time  they  leave  school  f  One 
can  certainly  not  instruct  in  all  the  branches  of  business.    Whicn  branches  shall  one 
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choose  f  At  the  Polyteclinic  School,  for  example,  the  purpose  is  to  traiu  engineers 
and  officers  for  special  departments.  One  might  believe  that  each  group  should  fol- 
low a  course  appropriate  to  the  career  chosen  by  its  members.  But  this  is  not  at  all 
so.  The  pupils,  without  exception,  follow  the  same  courses,  and  in  consequence  these 
courses  are  absolutely  theoretical.  It  is  only  on  graduation  from  the  Polytechnic 
School  that  the  young  men  enter  the  schools  of  application,  where  they  pass  two  or 
three  years,  and  from  which  they  graduate  as  engineers  or  soldiers.  Why  should 
one  take  u^  any  other  plan  in  the  training  of  merchants!  Is  there  any  reason  to 
complain  ot  the  results  obtained  at  the  Polytechnic  School  f  Are  not  our  engineers  ' 
sought  for  throughout  the  entire  world  ?  Can  not  one  Hay  without  exaggeration  that 
most  of  the  railroads  of  Europe  have  been  built  by  them  f  The  various  branches 
of  commerce  are  more  numerous  than  the  careers  open  to  young  men  leaving  the 
Polytechnic  School.  But  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  common  to  all  these  branches, 
and  their  generality  necessarily  implies  a  general  theoretical  instruction.'' 

The  conclusion  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that  the  schools  of  commerce  must  be 
made  polytechnic  schools,  to  which  business  houses  shall  stand  in  the  relation  of 
schools  of  application. 

These  two  extreme  methods  of  regarding  commercial  instruction  have  each  its  own 
value,  for  they  contain  each  a  part  of  the  truth. 

So  far  as  the  first  line  of  reasoning  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  under  which  the  schools  of  commerce,  established  since 
1870,  were  placed.  It  is  also  fair  to  take  account  of  the  current  of  opinion  favorable 
to  the  practical  instruction  which  prevails  with  us,  especially  in  commerce,  where 
one  denies  the  efficacy  of  a  purely  theoretical  commercial  instruction.  Finally,  for 
the  class  of  pupils  compelled  in  great  part  to  leave  school  for  the  emi>loymeut  of  tho 
office  or  tho  bank,  is  it  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  communicate  rapidly  the  knowl- 
edge by  immediate  use?  It  was,  then,  under  the  pressure  of  these  various  influences 
and  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their  classes  that  the  managers  of  our 
schoolsof  commerce  have  elaborated  their  programmes,  from  which  they  have  omitted 
everything  which  did  not  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  commerce  and  absolutely 
essential  to  its  study.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at 
Paris,  attended  by  the  children  of  merchants  in  easy  circumstauces,  one  has  been 
able  to  work  out  a  three-year  curriculum,  less  elementary,  more  comprehensive,  more 
general;  where  theory  predominates  over  practice,  perhaps  to  even  too  g^eat  an 
extent,  and  an  effort  was  made  from  the  very  beginning  to  eetablish  a  programme  of 
studies  which,  carefully  worked  out,  should  not  be  inforior  to-day,  from  a  scientiflo 
point  of  view,  to  that  of  special  secondary  instruction.  On  this  fact  is  based  the 
charge  that  in  this  school  everything  is  sacrificed  to  theory.  They  are,  however, 
following  a  correct  view  of  things,  inasmuch  as  they  wish  that  all  special  instruo- 
tion  shoiild  be  solidly  based  upon  general  instruction.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the 
superior  schools  of  commerce  are  aiming  to  attract  graduates  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion they  must  take  care  that  the  latter  on  entering  these  schools  should  not  find 
themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  study  a  degree  lower  than  that  which  they  have 
completed  in  the  colleges  or  lyc^es. 

At  MUhlhausen,  and  later  at  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  they 
preferred  to  model  their  schools  after  the  institute  at  Antwerp,  without  noticing 
that  tho  examinations  for  admission  into  tho  last-named  institution  are  relatively 
high,  and  in  these  schools  they  fixed  from  the  first  the  length  of  the  curriculum  at 
two  years,  though  it  had  been  established  by  long  experience  that  three  years,  of 
which  one  may  be  a  preparatory  year,  constitute  the  minimum  period  necessary  to 
higher  commercial  instruction,  unless  the  pupils  are  bachelors  of  science,  or  of  special 
secondary  instruction.  The  institute  at  Antwerp  itself  has  added  a  preparatory 
class,  and  our  schools  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles  have  done  likewise.  We  believe  that 
the  instruction  in  our  superior  schools  of  commerce  must,  without  distinction,  follow 
the  example  of  the  school  in  the  Rue  Amelot  in  everything  which  relates  to  science. 
A  reform  of  their  programmes  in  this  direction  would  offer  the  advantage  of  putting 
them  in  a  position  to  receive  the  bachelors  of  special  secondary  instruction,  when 
the  movement  of  public  opinion  brings  theso  last  to  them,  a  thing  which  will  soon 
happen. 

In  consequence  of  the  assimilation  of  the  special  baccalaureates  and  of  the  classical 
baccalaureates,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  this  modification  of  their  pro- 
crammes  would  also  give  to  the  schools  of  commerce  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
for  the  examinations  those  of  their  pupils  who  desired  to  join  a  uuiversity  degree  to 
their  diploma. 

•  •  •  «  «  «  # 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  practical  instruction  a  good  commercial 
apprentice  is  not  necessarily  a  college  graduate ;  quite  the  contrary.  A  good  com- 
mercial apprentice,  they  say,  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  cipher  well;  to  keep 
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books  well;  who  has  cood  notions  of  commercial  geography;  who  has  learned  to 
recognize  raw  materials  and  mannfactured  products;  who  can  reckon  up  figures 
rapidly  and  transportation  charges;  who  knows  how  to  cast  np  an  account  without 
omitting  anything;  and  who  speaks  several  languages.  "This  is  onr  object,"  they 
say.  "Ours  also/'  reply  the  partisans  of  theoretical  instrnction.  But  instead  of 
decciTine  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of  pretended  practice,  which  can  never  even  from 
an  empirical  point  of  view,  take  the  place  of  practice  with  real  things,  we  think  we 
ought  to  apply  the  precious  time  of  the  pupils  to  theoretical  studies  which  have 
'  become  essential  to  the  epoch  of  scientific  progress.  A  man,  they  continue,  may 
know  how  to  cipher  well,  know  how  to  keep  books  well,  and  still  be  a  most  pitiable 
merchant.  How  often  does  one  sco  good  accountants,  who,  pufibd  up  by  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  the  house  that  employs  them,  set 
up  for  themselves  after  they  have  made  some  savings,  and  become  bankrupt  in  a 
short  time.  The  calling  of  a  merchant  demands  a  complex  of  qualities  which  can 
not  bo  acquired  at  school,  and  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Hie 
most  important  of  these  qualities,  which  everyone  thinks  he  possesses,  but  which  in 
the  rarest  of  all  things,  is  clearness  of  judgment.  The  love  of  labor,  order,  economy, 
initiative  enterprise,  scrupulous  honesty,  commercial  sense  are  also  other  indispen- 
sable qualities  for  the  merchant.    Do  you  pretend  to  teach  tbeso  things  f 

Let  us  try  to  sum  un  the  valuable  points  in  this  discussion,  which  dates  from  1866, 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Miihlhausen  and  which  threatens  to 
become  eternal.  For  this  purpose  let  us  begin  by  formulating  the  pedagogical  spirit 
underlying  these  two  methods. 

On  the  one  hr.nd,  one  has  limited  the  amount  of  time  given  to  general  instme- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  special  instruction,  and  of  the  professional  instruction  based 
upon  numerous  model  exercises  which  we  have  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Institute  of  Antwerp. 

On  the  other  hana,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  strengthen  general  and  sjiecial  instruc- 
tion, an<*  the  applications  of  the  commercial  theory  in  model  offices  are  limited  to 
the  minimum,  leaving  to  practical  life  the  work  of  finishing,  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  the  studies  commenced  in  the  school. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  us  would,  then,  be  this :  Should  commer- 
cial instruction  give  the  prciference  to  practice  over  theory  f 

Upon  this  point,  which  divides  the  schools  and  the  opiniona  of  merchants,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  favorable  to  practical  instruction,  we  believe  there  can  be  no 
difl'orence  of  opinion  in  an  epoch  of  industrial  progress  like  ours,  where  the  level  of 
instruction  is  coming  up  on  all  side8,  as  to  its  being 'absolutely  necessary  to  base  com- 
mercial instruction  upon  a  general  scientific  instruction  as  complete  as  possible. 
Certainly  we  must  have  recourse  to  practical  applications,  but  one  mnst  not  forget 
that  application  is  Himply  putting  into  operation  the  principles  and  the  mica  which 
constitute  the  science  itself.  Theoretical  instruction  must,  therefore,  havo  prece- 
dence. Above  everything  else  a  commercial  school  must  bo  polytechnic-:-that  is,  a 
liberal  school. 

The  second  question :  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  shall  technical  instruction^ 
in  practice,  bo  associated  with  either  general  or  special  theoretical  instruction? 

lu  answer  to  this  question  we  would  reply  that  the  fictitious  exorcises  of  the 
model  offices  are  insufficient.  Just  aa  one  shows  to  the  pupils  who  exx>ect  to  be  engi- 
neers, farmers,  physicians,  officers,  true  mines,  true  briclges,  real  farms,  real  patients, 
real  fortifications,  real  cannons,  in  the  same  way  one  must  show  and  lead  the 
pupils  in  the  commercial  schools  to  study  real  business  and  commercial  houses,  real 
accounts,  real  documents,  real  transactions.  Professional  study  is  limitod  to  science, 
but  one  does  not  prepare  practitioners  without  practice,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this 
practice  should  not  be  simply  fictitious.  The  school  of  commerce  will  be,  then,  at 
once  n  school  of  polytechnics  and  a  school  of  application. 

The  third  question:  Can  commercial  instruction  develop  themoitil  qualities  which 
make  a  good  merchant? 

This  tnird  point,  more  delicate  than  the  two  preceding,  does  not,  however,  give  as 
more  trouble.  One  must  demand  of  a  good  education  all  that  which  it  is  able  to 
give.  To  pretend  that  the  qualities  demanded  in  business  could  not  germinate  and 
develop  in  thecommorcinl  school  is  to  place  commercial  instrnction  a  degree  below 
that  of  our  special  schools,  and  consequently  to  deny  the  value  of  this  instruction. 
The  painter,  singer,  soldier,  priest,  missionary,  physician  follow  careers  which 
demand,  besides  the  appropriate  kuowled^^e,  spc^cial  qualities  which  the  school 
knows  how  to  increase  or  to  beget  in  the  individual.  The  moral  qualities  which 
make  a  successful  merchant  are  in  the  same  way  acquired  by  an  education  properly 
ordered  and  methodically  pursued.  Instruction  must  always  be  educative,  anu  jos^ 
as  one  inculcates  patriotism  in  the  soldier,  humanity  in  the  physician,  self-denial 
in  the  missionary,  the  cultivation  of  science  in  the  scholar,  devotion  and  cultoreia 
the  teacher,  love  of  beauty  in  the  artist,  in  exactly  tho  same  wavthe  aptitude  for 
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commercial  affairs,  a  desire  for  work,  the  love  of  order  and  economy,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  clearness  of  judgment,  probity— all  qualities  which  make  a  good  business 
man — can  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  commerce.  It  is  hero  a  question  of  the  direction 
to  be  giyen  to  the  instruction;  a  question  of  training,  of  discipline. 

These  are  the  results  which  one  must  try  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  of  doing  so 
can  be  found.  The  self-control  of  the  priest,  the  bravery  of  the  soldier,  the  fiery 
'oratory  of  the  advocate,  even  the  skill  of  extemporizing  in  the  case  of  the  artist  and 
the  poet  are  the  fruit  of  exercise  properly  devised  and  methodically  and  daily 
repeated.  In  the  same  way  the  qualities  of  order,  of  economy,  of  foresight,  of  judg- 
ment, of  integrity,  of  equity  can  also  be  obtained  if  one  knows  how  to  develop  them. 
Tlie  commercial  sense  itself,  or  the  sense  for  commerce,  the  sense  for  business,  would 
not  be  an  exception.  Besides  this,  each  profession  possesses  a  fund  of  experience,  of 
prepared  rules  aaid  precepts — of  trade  secrets,  so  to  speak — which  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  any  one  person,  and  which  a  good  scheme  of  instruction  should 
have  and  know  how  to  propagate. 

«  4»  #  *  *  *  • 

Conclusion.— To  sum  np  the  matter  of  commercial  instniction,  all  the  efforts 
must  bo  devoted  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
and  the  moral  qualities  which  a  business  career  demands.  It  will  be,  then,  at  once 
general,  special,  professional,  and  moral. ^ 

It  will  be  general  by  its  programme  of  the  sciences;  it  will  be  special  by  the  direc- 
tion given  to  the  pupils  about  commercial  things,  by  the  importance  given  to  the 
study  of  accounting;  of  industrial  and  commercial  economy ;  of  living  languages: 
of  penmanship;  of  geography;  of  history;  of  law;  of  legislation,  and  of  political 
economy.  It  will  be  professional  by  the  careful  study  of  that  which  goes  on  in 
business,  banking,  and  commercial  houses,  where  one  regards  order  and  method  by 
practical  application  and  by  the  study  of  things.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  moral 
because  tlie  work,  properly  directed,  impresses  good  habits  upon  the  youth,  and 
because  the  economic  instruction  results  in  an  elevated  and  morality-producing 
philosophy. 

Critical  examination  of  ike  actual  programmes  of  aiuJy.— Let  us  take  up,  then,  one  by 
one  the  more  important  subjects  and  indicate  the  modifications  which  seem  to  us 
desirable  in  commercial  instruction. 

Accounting. — In  examining  the  programmes  of  the  commercial  schools  one  sees 
that  a  more  and  more  Important  place  has  been  assigned  in  their  instniction  to 
accounting.  It  is  plain  that  in  doing  so  they  have  yielded  to  the  steady  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  But  were  they  prepared  to  fill  up  the  numerous  hours  given  to 
this  insrnction  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  wo  are 
wrong  in  saying  that  even  the  directors  of  the  commercial  sphools  themselves  con- 
sider that  the  enormous  amount  of  time  given  to  exercises  in  accounting  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  this  instruction,  and,  consequently,  to  its  results. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  make  a  reform  at  this  point.  Must  one  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  given  to  the  study  of  accounting?  Is  it  not  rather  necessary  to  modify  this 
instruction  and  to  organize  it  on  a  difierent  and  more  rational  plan?  It  has  been 
accused  of  oscillating  in  an  uncertain  manner  between  theories  badly  formulated 
and  practical  errors  upon  which  the  professors  base  their  courses  and  the  fictitious 
books  which  they  require  their  pupils  to  keep  in  the  commercial  bureau.  We  believe 
that  instruction  in  accounting  should  strive  to  become  at  once  more  scientific  and 
more  practical.  It  must  j^et  out  of  the  stationary  state  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
We  think  that  while  studying  seriously  the  scientific  theory  the  schools  of  commerce 
would  find  it  to  their  real  advantage  to  turn  their  attention  to  actual  practice.  We 
should  like  to  see  their  museums  enriched  with  administrative  materials,  which, 
methodically  arranged  by  the  professors,  synthesized  by  means  of  their  summaries  or 
graphical  illustrations,  accompanied  with  explanations,  should  constitute  the  mate- 
rial for  lessons  in  things  relating  to  accounting  and  administration.  In  consequence, 
the  greatest  eftbrt  should  be  mado  to  enable  the  professors  to  carry  their  instruction 
in  industry,  banking,  commerce,  agriculture,- and  the  great  branches  of  adminis- 
tration into  the  field  of  practice  itself,  without  being  obliged  to  go  outside  of  the 
school.  In  this  way  all  the  exercises  from  that  of  the  preparatory  class  up  to  that  of 
the  third  year  might  be  based  upon  the  materials  of  actual  business.  Moreover, 
dnring  the  entire  course  of  the  study  the  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  documents 
of  every  sort,  the  facsimile  of  real  papers  referring  to  the  various  operations  of  the 
accountant  or  manager  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The  collection  of  thesedocn- 
ments,  their  distribution  in  connection  with  the  matters  discussed,  and  the  varioos 
corre8i>ondence  which  they  have  occasioned,  the  keeping  of  various  books  relating 

>  The  dltUnction  which  it  hero  made  between  spiecial  nnd  profesAional  instruction  in  not  withont 
importance.  Special  instruction  can  be  given  outJtitlo  of  tbe  profession  itacif ;  it  may  ingraft  itnelf 
upon  the  instmction  given  in  the  exerciaea  of  the  model  or  fictitious  office.  Professional  instruction 
grows  out  of  the  practice  of  the  profession  itself.  ^-^  y 
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to  these  operations  would  coustitate  an  actual  lively  instmction  which  would  iuter- 
est  the  pupils  very  much.  There  would  bo,  iu  fact,  under  their  very  eyes,  the 
foundry,  the  office,  the  bank,  the  farm,  the  great  branches  of  administration,  etc., 
less  the  raw  materials,  the  manufactured  products,  the  cash,  pins  the  demonstration 
of  the  professor. 

•  #  «  «  «  «  « 

We  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  such  an  instruction  as 
this,  at  once  analytic  and  synthetic,  based  upon  actualities  substituted  for  the  more  or 
less  fantastic  exercises  of  the  fictitious  office.  After  having  been  initiated  into  tho 
iirst  theoretical  and  practical  notions,  the  pupil  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 

Erogrammes,  well  constructed,  at  a  glance  tho  system  ot  accounting  and  tho  various 
ranches  of  any  given  enterprise.  He  would  follow  tho  foundation  and  the  series  of 
operations  in  examiniog  the  books  and  correspondence  relating  to  them.  He  would 
uuderstand  the  purposes  of  the  various  documents,  their  relations  to  one  another, 
their  centralization,  their  results.  His  attention,  at  first  concentrated  upon  mat- 
ters of  detail,  would  gradually  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  whole.  Afterv^ards  he 
would  form,  little  by  little,  comparisons  between  the  various  branches  of  accounting 
and  administration  which  had  passed  under  his  eyes. 

This  study  would  then  become  an  object  of  a  distinct  course  in  comparative 
accounting,  iu  which  the  professor  would  pass  in  review  the  various  methods  of 
keeping  books  used  in  actual  practice;  methods  whose  special  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages he  would  sot  forth  and  discuss  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Upon 
a  selected  topic  from  real  transactions  tho  pupil  could  be  exercised  in  the  practice 
of  these  various  methods — English,  German,  American,  synoptical,  logis-raographic, 
etc.  Here,  also,  the  different  systems  of  accounting,  constructed  iu  accordance  with 
these  methods,  would  figure  iu  the  museum  of  the  school,  and  would  be  set  forth 
in  graphical  tables  which  would  synthesize  them.  Finally,  the  professor,  arrived  at 
this  point  in  the  course,  could  direct  his  attention  to  the  great  systems  of  accounting 
in  mining,  metallurgy,  su^ar  industry,  transportation  companies,  farms,  banks, 
insurance,  and,  lastly,  public  accounting. 

Thus  organized  and  pursued,  we  believe  that  instruction  in  accounting  would 
really  merit  the  place  wnioh  is  given  to  it  at  the  base  of  economic  instruction ;  that 
it  would  increase  the  favor  accorded  to  our  schools  of  commerce,  and  that  our  com- 
merce and  even  the  country  itself  would  gain  considerably  in  the  near  future. 

Commercial  and  industrial  economy, — This  course,  which  we  do  not  find  figuring  in 
any  programme,  ought  to  exist  in  all  the  commercial  and  industrial  schools.  It 
would  find  in  ^eat  part  its  substance  in  the  materials  of  the  preceding  course,  of 
which  it  would  be  the  development  and,  so  to  si>eak,  the  crown.  The  professional 
truths  derived  from  the  facts  relating  to  commercial  and  industrial  experience  would 
complete  its  subject-matter. 

"Wherever  human  industry  is  developed  and  concentrated,'' sa^p  M.  Courcelle- 
Soneuil,  "  there  a  tradition  is  established.  The  founders  of  enterprises  transmit  to 
their  successors  these  traditions — these  devices  whose  truth  their  experience  has 
led  them  to  recognize,  and  which  one  may  rightly  consider  as  principles — their 
maxims  in  commerce,  in  manufacture,  in  agriculture,  and  in  each  of  the  subdivisions 
of  these  three  great  branches  of  human  industry." 

Some  of  these  tniths  are  purely  technical  iu  character;  others  have  a  higher  signifi- 
cance. One  should  teach  the  pupils  how  to  become  good  employees,  good  buyers,  good 
sellers,  good  cashiers,  good  accountants.  But  the  art  of  buying  and  selling— tnat  of 
paying  and  receiving— and  that  of  recording  these  operations  do  not  constitute  the 
wholo  science  of  commerce.  For  a  good  ])urchaser,  a  good  salesman,  a  good  cashier, 
and  a  good  accountant  would  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  any  enterprise. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  these  enterprises  be  well  organized^  well  administered,  well 
directed:  and  the  art  of  organizing,  administering,  and  directing  is  based  on  eco- 
nomic science  in  this  sense,  a  necessary  complement  to  industrial  and  commercial 
science. 

Without  contesting,  then,  the  utility  of  courses  in  political  economy,  which  con- 
tain, so  to  speak,  the  general  philosophy  of  commercial  instmction,  we  should  like  to 
see  iu  the  progi'ammes  of  our  schools  of  commerce  a  course  in  commercial  and  Indns- 
trial  economy,  from  which  the  pupils  wonld  derive  great  professional  gain.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  here  with  indicating  the  outlines  of  this  important  course: 
First,  of  tho  various  kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  classification ;  second,  the 
capita]  necessary  for  various  enterprises,  the  necessity  of  determining  this  exactly, 
the  establishment  of  the  business,  the  study  of  the  laws ;  third,  of  merchandise, 
of  the  raw  materials,  of  the  margin  of  the  markets;  fourth,  of  the  workmanship, 
of  general  costs,  of  gains  and  losses;  fifth,  commercial  and  industrial  organization 
and  administration;  sixth,  the  importance  of  accounting  in  methods  of  control, 
tho  exact  determination  of  the  soiling  price,  the  keeping  of  inventories;  seventh, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  business,  of  the  material  and  moral  conditions  necessary  to  its 
success,  of  credit,  of  the  general  methods  of  conducting  it,  of  the  means  of  getting  rid 
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of  middlemen ;  eighth,  corporations — the  great  branches  of  administration — methodsof . 
liquidation,  etc. ;  ninth,,  of  tbo  duties  of  the  employee,  of  the  merchant,  of  the  agent, 
of  the  shareholder,  of  the  manager,  etc. 

Besides  their  own  personal  studies  the  professors  wonld  find  excellent  help  for 
such  courses  in  the  following  works:  Philosojjhy  of  Commerce,  by  M.  Stirling;  The 
Duty  of  the  Merchant — Conscience  and  the  Science  of  Duty,  by  M.  Oudat;  Commer- 
cial Practice,  by  M.  Devinck;  Manual  of  Business,  by  M.  Courcelle-Senenil ;  and 
especially  in  the  excellent  treatise  on  Industrial  Economy,  by  M.  Ad.  Guilbault,  a 
very  remarkable  work  relating  to  this  subject. 

rrirate  economy. — Domestic  or  private  economy  is  at  the  base  of  the  preceding. 
He  who  does  not  carry  order  into  nis  personal  affairs,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
house,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  carry  this  principle  into  his  business  house.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  expend  too  much,  it  is  a  still  greater  wrong  to  expend  without  keeping 
accounts.  Whoever  does  not  keep  accounts  is  doing  business  on  a  venture.  Who- 
ever keeps  accounts  reflects  or  will  reflect.  Confidence  and  credit  desert  the  prodi- 
gal. Credit  is  the  nerve  of  business;  a  house  of  any  importance  can  not  sustain 
itself  by  its  own  resources. 

The  future  merchant  must  learn  habits  of  economy  and  saving,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  putting  into  practice  the  lessons  which  ho  has  learned.  Commercial 
schools  have  then  the  duty  of  developing  these  habits  by  obliging  the  pupils  to  save, 
and  invest  their  savings,  however  modest  they  may  be.  These  savings  should  -be 
evidenced  by  a  savings-bank  book,  or  by  the  purchase  of  securities  of  some  sort,  or 
by  the  payments  of  special  premiums  which  our  companies  should  iuaugurate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  If  one  should  agree  to  this  view,  a  coefficient  of  order 
and  economy  might  bo  introduced  into  the  examination  mark,  similar  to  that  of  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct.  It  is,  then,  by  training  the  judgment  of  the  pupils  and  by 
endeavoring  to  develop  in  them  the  professional  Knowledge  and  the  moral  qualities 
of  order  that  schools  of  commerce  will  fulfill  most  completely  their  educative  mis- 
eion  and  that  they  will  do  service  to  commerce. 

AiithmeiiOf  algehra,  and  geometry. — Besides  beingp  indispensible  to  the  study  of 
science,  mathematics  and  notably  geometry  exercise  a  happy  influence  upon  the 
reasoning  power  of  man.  Instead  of  desiring  to  limit  this  instruction,  therefore, 
one  must  develop  it  without  losing  sight  of  its  special  application  to  business.  Let 
ns  ask  the  instructors  to  give  some  time  to  mental  arithmetic,  an  excellent  exercise 
for  a  future  employee  or  merchant.  In  theory,  arithmetic  offers  combinations  which 
are  infinite,  a  circnmstance  which  the  makers  of  school  arithmetics  have  abused.  In 
current  practice  one  is  ordinarily  limited  to  operations  of  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  or  division,  or  to  the  rule  of  three.  One  should  train  the  pupils 
to  perform  these  various  calculations  very  rapidly,  as  far  as  possible  without  recourse 
to  the  pencil ;  this  sort  of  skill  being  very  useful  and  much  prized  in  practice. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  practical  processes  of  rapid  calculation,  a 
knowledge  of  which  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils. 

The  instructor  should  not  omit  to  discuss  the  different  methods  of  calculating 
insurance,  used  by  French  and  foreign  companies  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  advantages  of  insurance  for  the  merchant.  In  short,  we  are  particu- 
larly in  favor  of  this  sort-  of  saving,  and  our  commercial  schools  should  convert  their 
pupils  upon  this  subject.  We  believe,  also,  that  in  return  for  this  useful  propaganda 
the  insurance  companies  would  not  hesitate  to  form  special  combinations  for  the  use 
of  pupils  and  the  instructing  personnel,  as  well  as  the  alumni  association  and  the 
schools  themselves,  for  which,  by  means  of  annual  premiums,  provided  for  by  gifts 
or  by  legacies  left  by  the  friends  of  commercial  instruction,  one  could  build  up  a 
capital  which  would  insure  their  future.  Could  not  one  in  this  way,  whether  by 
means  of  gifts,  or  insurance,  or  grants,  create  retiring  fees  for  the  personnel  of  these 
establishments? 

Wo  believe  that  by  taking  up  seriously  a  plan  of  this  kind  the  most  excellent 
results  could  be  achieved.  **  Help  yourself  and  heaven  will  help  you"  is  an  adage 
which  ought  to  be  in  special  favor  in  commercial  schools.  One  accuses  our  insur- 
ance companies  of  being  merely  routinists  in  their  management.  Is  not  the  fault 
rather  in  commerce  in  genera],  which  by  adapting  itself  somewhat  could  have  com- 
pelled these  companies  to  certain  concessions  of  a  nature  to  render  more  easy  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  insurance?  For  example,  why  should  one  not  pay  the 
premiums  in  insurance  as  one  pays  his  taxes?  This  usage  once  introduced,  the  com- 
panies might  draw  bills  upon  the  insured  parties  which  they  could  pay  through  the 
2)Ost-office  or  otherwise.  It  is  easier  to  pay  small  sums  than  relative  large  annual 
premiums.  One  would  popularize  insurance  in  this  way,  and  render  it  applicable 
from  the  school  on.  We  do  not  care  to  insist  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  contenting 
ourselves  with  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  parties  interested  and  to  specialists. 
Beginning  with  the  schools  of  commerce,  the  oabit  of  insurnnce,  facilitated  and 
simplified,  would,  without  doubt,  get  possession  of  our  entire  education.     These 
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small  insarances,  sabecribed  by  the  boys  at  school,  would  be  later  converted  into 
large  insurances,  and  the  cause  of  insurance  would  be  definitely  gained  in  France. 

The  professor  of  mathematics,  as  applied  to  commerce  and  finances,  should  also 
give  special  attention  in  the  third  year  to  the  study  of  the  functions  of  popular 
banks.  In  Franco,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  our  capitalists  manifested  a 
tendency,  more  and  more  marked,  to  realize  upon  the  funds  invested  in  industry, 
and  to  employ  them  in  mortgage  loans,  national  securities,  etc.  These  so-calietl 
"father  of  the  family  investments ''  will  some  day  cause  the  rate  of  interest  on  good 
securities  to  fall  below  3  per  cent.  During  this  period  our  commerce  will  gradually 
decrease.  When  the  obligation  of  entering  upon  business  enterprises  shalibe  again 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  things,  even  upon  largo  fortunes  on  account  of  the 
small  rate  of  interest,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  labor,  which  is  tho  true 
source  of  wealth.  But  will  it  not  then  l)o  too  latot  Will  not  our  industries  have 
perished  one  by  one,  and  shall  we  be  able  to  resuscitate  them  again  f  But  if  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  confidence,  or  indolence,  or  excess  of  prudence,  the  sons  of 
the  bourgeoisie  maintain  an  expectant  attitude,  there  is  no  lack  amon^  us  of  men 
who  ask  only  for  tho  opportunity  to  work,  to  engage  in  business  enterprise,  and  cer- 
tainly by  means  of  farms,  banks,  and  popular  Joint-stock  enterprises,  we  should  be 
able  to  create  a  new  supply  of  active  producers.  In  a  word,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  make  it  possible  for  intelligent  and  properly  educated  men  of  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle classes  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  wage  earners,  and  to  undertake  enterprises  on 
their  own  account. 

Capital  frowns  upon  labor,  but  labor  does  not  frown  upon  capital.  Germany  has 
been  specially  benefited  by  its  popular  banks;  credit  has  stimulated  its  indnstrial 
and  commercial  development.  This  question  of  banks  is  of  special  interest  to  our 
future.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  like  the  schools  of  commerce  to  turn 
their  instruction  toward  practical  economy,  and  the  study  of  the  principal  questions 
connected  with  it. 

Among  these  questions  that  of  tho  participation  of  employees  and  laborers  in  the 
profits  of  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged,  deserves  to  be  studied  in  the 
schools.  Profit  sharing  has  already  given  results  which  it  would  be  useful  to  make 
known  to  the  pnpils  by  showing  them  that  it  satisfies  the  sentiment  of  social  Justice, 
and  that  it  is  an  element  of  s.tability  and  prosperity. 

Penmamhip. — One  must  consider  penmanship  at  lt«  real  value,  giving  to  it,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils,  the  importance  which  it  really  has  in  practice.  Finally,  penman- 
ship is  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  accountant  and  of  correspondents.  He  who 
XH>88e8se»  a  beautiful  handwriting — an  evidence  of  taste,  of  character,  and  of  method- 
possesses  an  almost  certain  means  of  finding  speedy  employment;  his  other  quali- 
ties will  do  the  rest.  We  know  a  number  of  excellent  positions  which  began  really 
with  good  handwriting.  A  request  for  employment,  well  written,  makes  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  him  to  whom  it  is  directed.  The  commercial  schools,  then, 
should  raise  the  coefficient  of  this  subject  in  order  to  favor  a  careful  stndy  of  pen- 
manship. 

Stenography, — The  study  of  stenography  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the  programme 
of  tho  preparatory  year.  One  would  insure  the  pupils  in  this  way  the  ability  of  tak- 
ing down,  without  mistakes,  the  lectures  and  of  getting  all  the  substance  out  of 
them.  It  is  also  of  advantage  to  exercise  the  young  men  in  expressing  their 
thoughts  easily  by  exercises  in  elocution,  as  is  done  in  tne  schools  at  Marseilles  and 
Havre,  and  those  of  the  United  States.  But  none  the  less  important  to  train  them 
in  takiog  down  rapidly  the  words  of  others.  These  two  branches  complement  each 
other.  In  the  United  States  stenography  has  become  a  very  lucrative  profession  for 
both  sexes. 

Industrial  and  commercial  geography, — ^It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
advantage  of  instruction  in  geography. 

"Geography,"  says  M.  Rauel  Frary,  "is  the  science  which  contribotes  most  to 
make  us  educated  men;  that  which  procures  for  him  who  possesses  it  the  most  real 
distinction,  the  most  incontestable  superiority  in  social  relations.  That  which 
enables  him  to  obtain  without  pedantry  the*  title  of 'learned  man.'  Our  other 
branches  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  further,  "disappear  for  the  most  part  with  time, 
but  this  strengthens  and  develops  itself  continually.  The  books  which  are  the  most 
widely  read  next  to  novels  are  books  of  travels.  The  well-managed  Journal  is  intel- 
ligible only  to  him  who  knows  geography,  foreign  politics,  colonial  politics,  political 
economy." 

"Look  at  the  English  Journals,"  says  M.  Thierey-Mieg:  "they  are  principally  geo- 
graphical cyclopedias.  In  each  number  is  considers,  everything  which  ocoors 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Whyf  Evidently  because  all  this  interests  tlje 
English  reader." 

Commercial  schools,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  always  given  a  large  place  in  their 
programmes  for  the  study  of  geography,  even  exceeding  that  in  classical  schools. 
They  will  perfect  this  instruction  still  more.    They  will  see  to  it  tljat  their  pupils 
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familiarize  themselves  with  the  collection  and  stndy  of  commercial;  industrial,  and 
political  maps.  Their  efforts  will  bo  directed  toward  rendering  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible the  study  of  a  science  which  has  always  been  treated  in  too  dry  a  fashion.  We 
wish  that  for  this  purpose  they  would  establish  conferences,  which  might  be  con- 
ducted by  travelers  or  by  the  former  graduates  and  subsequent  holders  of  traveling 
scholarships.  These  conferences  might  be  held  in  the  evening  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
and  they  could  be  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  use  of  the  lantern,  by  maps,  by 
prints,  photographs,  etc. 

The  museum  of  the  school  should  have  relief  maps  of  the  principal  countries,  and 
its  library  should  contain  collections  and  photographs,  history  of  travels,  illustrated 
books,  etc.  Industry  nnd  commerce  need  to  know  their  field — that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  world — to  give  to  their  efforts  the  most  profitable  direction.  Geography 
enlarges  the  horizon  of  young  men ;  it  shows  a  multitude  of  careers  where  their 
activity  can  find  an  employment  far  more  profitable  than  the  clerkship  or  Govern- 
ment careers. 

M.  Bauel  Frary  is  right  in  sayinff,  "  Let  us  say  to  short-sighted  people  who  claim 
that  emigration  is  useless  because  France  is  not  yet  thickly  populated,  and  because 
we  have  not  yet  the  surplus  population  to  be  sent  abroad:  Our  bourgeoisie,  in  spite 
of  its  voluntary  sterility,  is  too  numerous.  Its  children  strive  with  one  another  in 
Government  schools  and  in  the  publio  departments.  In  order  to  offer  employment 
to  this  crowd  of  candidates  the  Government  creates  new  positions.  Far  from  deliv- 
ering the  body  social  from  these  parasites  the  public  is  even  increasing  their  multi- 
tude day  by  day.  Emigration,  whether  to  foreign  countries  or  to  the  colonies,  frees 
the  soil  of  a  useless  incumbrance.  It  opens  markets  to  our  national  labor.  The 
success  of  those  who  go  increases  the  welfare  and  stimulates  the  utility  of  those  who 
remain." 

The  truth  of  this  is  proven  by  what  occurs  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where 
for  a  long  time  past  the  study  of  geography  and  foreign  languages  has  been  steadily 
developed.  From  this  point  of  view  the  special  secondary  instruction  of  these  two 
countries  would  seem  to  have  for  a  chief  end  the  training  of  emigrants. 

Study  of  railroads,  tariffi,  commercial  and  industrial  equipment, — This  courHC  is 
closely  connected  with  commercial  geography.  It  demands  special  maps,  indicat- 
ing the  courses  of  the  railroads,  canals,  the  navigable  portion  of  streams  and  rivers, 
and  the  small  and  great  lines  of  steamboats.  These  maps  to  be  useful  must  be 
accompanied  with  indications  of  distances,  points  of  departure,  the  length  of  the 
trip,  the  length  of  the  voyage,  etc.  One  would  initiate  in  this  way  the  student  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  tariffs  of  transportation.  They  would  then  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  general,  special,  and  international  tariffs  of  the  railroads; 
a  point  in  regard  to  which  so  many  merchants  are  in  ignorance.  They  would  study 
the  different  systems  of  classification  of  merchandise  adopted  by  the  different  com- 
panies, and  varying  with  each  one  of  them.  They  would  be  shown  the  advantage 
which  is  claimed  for  the  application  of  one  operation  in  preference  to  another,  and 
to  direct  their  shipments  by  keeping  nn  exact  account  of  the  differences  of  price 
according  to  the  line  adopted.  A  similar  course  closed  by  careful  study  of  the  cus- 
toms tariff  ought  to  appear  in  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  the  last  year  at  least, 
and  be  intrusted  to  a  specialist.  The  postal  tariffs  would  also  be  a  subject  of 
instruction,  of  the  practical  study  of  which  an  example  is  already  given  in  the 
instruction  in  the  Practical  School  of  Commerce  and  Accounting. 

Finally,  to  render  this  study  of  tariffs  as  profitable  as  possible  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  students  all  the  actual  documents  used  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  imitate  shipments  of  every  sort  to  render  them  familiar  with  the  subject. 
One  will  find  examples  of  real  operations  in  the  accounting  operations  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  In  comparing  the  various  methods  of  shipment  by  i>08t,  by 
rail,  or  otherwise,  one  would  set  forth  the  exact  differences.  The  same  comparison 
would  be  made  for  the  different  methods  of  packing  for  shipment,  and  the  stndy  of 
the  different  methods  of  reshipment.  In  the  lessons  upon  commercial  and  industrial 
equipment,  transportation  enterprises,  docks,  etc.,  present  also  matters  of  interest 
wiiich  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  further  here.  These  lessons  would  be  sup- 
plemented to  advantage  by  visits  to  the  shops  and  factories,  and  during  the  Easter 
vacation  by  trips  to  foreign  countries,  under  the  guidance  of  a  director,  as  is  now 
practiced  in  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  at  Paris  and  Havre. 

Commercial  and  industrial  technology, — This  course  constitutes  at  once  a  part  of  the 
general,  special,  and  professional  instruction.  It  should  be  given,  therefore,  in  all 
three  years,  becoming  more  practical  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  advances,  and  finally 
ending  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  means  of  transportation,  tariffs,  commercial 
and  industrial  equipment. 

Bate  and  manufactured  products.— A  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  of  products  will  be  acquired  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  sample 
museums  of  the  school.  Theoretical  study,  therefore,  will  form  the  beginning  of 
this  important  course.    The  pupils  will  consequently  be  trained  to  distinguish  the 
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different  types  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  products  and  to  recognize 
their  essential  qnalitics,  their  forms  of  production,  and  their  value.  They  will  he 
given  general  explanations  as  to  the  different  processes  of  production,  extraction, 
and  manufacture.  The  various  adulterations  will  he  explained  to  them,  and  they 
will  learn  to  distinguish  products  little  hy  little,  either  by  sight,  taste,  touch,  reac- 
tions, chemical  analyses,  or  by  microscopical  investigations. 

In  the  museum  of  the  school  general  graphical  tables  will  indicate  the  various 
forms  of  raw  products,  of  the  raw  material,  of  colonial  commodities  classified  in 
series.  They  will  give  general  indications  as  to  the  commercial  (|uality  of  the  prod- 
ucts. These  tables  will  refer  to  geographical  maps^  where  will  be  indicated  by 
colors  the  zones  of  production  and  the  annual  value  of  their  exportation.  Explana- 
tory remarks  iu  the  margin  of  these  maps  will  complete  the  commercial  information 
and  give  useful  statistics.  The  tables  showing  the  production  of  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
sugar,  coal,  various  metals,  seeds,  cereals  willbo  well  completed  by  diagrama  indi- 
cating the  variations  in  price  of  the  most  important  mercantile  commodities.  This 
course,  essentially  practical,  constituting  the  conclusion  of  the  courses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  commercial  and  industrial  geography,  technology,  etc.,  shonld 
not  bo  limited  to  the  explanations  and  manipulations  in  the  laboratories  and 
museums,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  various  schools  of  commerce  have  adopted, 
in  a  more  or  less  intermittent  form,  the  system  of  industrial  visits,  which,  of  toem- 
selves,  seem  to  us  insufficient.  However  wise  the  professor  of  technology  may  be 
who  conducts  the  pupils  into  industrial  establish  men  t<s,  he  is  often  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  generalities.  Each  branch  of  industry  has  its  trade  secrets,  which 
are  continually  modified.  The  encyclopedias  and  special  treatises  must  constantly 
keep  in  touch  witli  the  practice.  The  pnpil,  then,  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain 
stfMre  of  knowledge,  wonld  get  more  advantage  from  conferences  conducted  by  spe- 
oiamts  in  the  different  industries.  These  conferences  shonld  commence  in  the  very 
first  year  of  the  regnlar  course;  they  would  take  place  iu  the  shops  and  even  in  the 
factories  of  such  manufacturers  as  would  consent  to  do  so.  One  would  pass  then  in 
review  ^e  different  induatries—silk,  ceramics,  glassware,  materials  of  oonstrnction, 
paper,  paeteboard,  chemical  products,  furniture,  metals,  leather,  and  hides. 

The  art  of  huffing  and  Belling,— ABide  fi*om  the  professional  skill  which  is  the  result 
of  the  personal  ability  and  experience  of  a  merchant,  the  art  of  buying  and  selling 
conft^me  to  certain  principles  which  can  be  taught  in  the  school.  The  various  ele- 
meati  of  the  curriculum  of  tlie  commercial  school  should  converge  toward  one  end — 
to  make  merchants;  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  this  instruction  were  to  stop  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  culminating  point  of  the  science  of  commerce.  Moreover, 
the  operations  of  purchase  and  sale,  carried  on  in  a  manner  to  leave  a  profit,  a  just 
remuneration  for  capital,  labor,  and  the  service  which  the  merchant  renders,  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  accounting  which  enables  him  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  things  must  be  resold  in  order  to  yield  a  profit,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  market — its  wants,  its  extent^and  also  of  merchandise  itself.  The  same 
operations  carried  on  with  foreign  countries  necessitate,  moreover,  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  of  commercial  usages,  and  of  monetary  systems.  All  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  others  also,  constitute  a  part  of  the  programme  of  com- 
mercial instruction,  comprising,  moreover,  the  mechanism  of  the  great  speonlatioii 
markets.    What  remains,  then,  to  teach  tne  pupil  f 

The  art  of  earning  money,  like  that  of  winning  a  battle,  must  be  tested  in  the 
field.  But  to  win  battles  it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  tactics  and  strategy,  and 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  relating  to  these  subjects.  We  may  then  learn 
commercial  tactics  and  strategy  from  former  merchants  who  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  are  willing  to  devote  the  substance  of  that  which  they  know  for  the 
instruction  of  young  merchants.  The  results  of  their  personal  observation,  the 
experience  which  they  have  gained  from  others,  that  which  they  have  themselves 
acquired,  these  merchants  might  impart  in  a  general  way,  or  as  they  relate  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  business.  This  course,  which  would  not  be  the  least  interesting  of 
those  which  wo  have  described,  would  form  the  element  of  a  technological  confer- 
ence of  which  we  have  already  spoken  above,  as  well  as  the  course  in  commercial 
and  industrial  economy. 

Marine  equipment — This  course  corresponds  to  certain  local  wants.  It  is  given  at 
threo  schools — at  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux.  One  must  take  care  tnat  this 
course  is  not  extended  unduly  and  shall  not  become  a  course  in  naval  architecture, 
which  would  be  superfluous  and  could  hardly  bo  considered  a  part  of  commercial 
instruction. 

French  language, — The  work  in  the  French  language  should  be  completed  in  the 
preparatory  class.  In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  snould  occupy  themselves  with 
literature,  history,  reading,  outlines  of  literary  history,  etc.  This  part  of  the 
instruction  would  relieve  the  minds  of  the  pupils  from  the  severe  tension  which  the 
positive  instruction  requires.  The  merchant  of  to-day,  moreover,  ought  not  to  be  a 
stranger  in  the  literary  field. 
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Another  reasoD,  based  on  i>hy8iology,  would  require  snch  instmctiou  as  this. 
Man  is  rather  formed  for  action  and  contemplation,  for  physical  exercise  or  for 
poetry,  than  for  analysis  and  scientific  abstraction.  For  this  reason  wo  would 
include  gymnastics  and  literature  in  the  economic  curriculum,  as  well  as  music, 
which  is  a  form  of  poetry  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an  education  of  the  senses. 
Monthly  literary  conferences  should  be  held  in  the  evenings,  concurrently  with  the 
conferences  in  commercial  geography.  In  these  might  be  treated  especially  the 
literature  of  the  different  nations  and  the  more  important  recent  additions  to  liter- 
ature. Finally,  the  study  of  French,  besides  being  the  occasion  of  numerous  oral 
exercises,  which  should  train  the  style  of  the  students,  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  commercial  essays  or  abstracts  of  certain  courses  and  accounts  of  tho  Thursday 
visits.  Each  pupil  should  bo  obliged  to  have  his  book  of  essays  relating  to  things 
done  outside  of  the  school. 

Foreign  languages. — We  have  already  indicated  certain  modifications  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  instruction  in  foreign  languages  iu  our 
commercial  schools,  an  instruction  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  modeled  too 
exclusively  upon  that  of  tho  classical  lauguagcs.  Is  it  by  reading  the  classic  authors 
to  her  child  that  a  mother  teaches  it  to  understand  the  persons  who  speak  to  it  and 
to  make  itself  understood  by  them?  A  child  of  5  years  of  ago  has  no  idea  of  rules 
of  grammar,  while  it  may  employ  fluently  and  correctly  a  large  number  of  words 
and  phrases  to  express  its  thought  at  this  age;  it  may  already  speak  several  lan- 
guages. In  Russia,  Poland,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Denmark  young  children  converse 
by  turn  in  French,  English,  Italian,  aud  their  mother  tongue.  We  are  acquainted 
with  families  in  Paris  from  the  colonies  whoso  children  speak  five  languages. 

Under  the  influence  of  necessity  a  Frenchman  residing  abroad  or  a  person  residing 
in  France  learns  very  quickly  to  express  himself  in  the  foreign  tongue — a  few  weeks 
is  sufficient;  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  a  complete  mastery  may  bo  gained  in  six 
months,  at  least  so  far  as  the  wants  of  commerce  demand.  This  result  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  memory,  ear,  and  tongue  are  all  trained  at  tho  same  time.  This  circum- 
stance indicates  the  proper  method  to  be  followed.  Cue  should  turn  our  schools 
of  commerce  into  a  sort  of  French  colony.  Certain  days  should  be  fixed  when  each  of 
the  languages  to  be  learned  should  bo  exclusively  employed  in  conversation,  outside 
of  tho  lecture  room.  The  teachers  of  language,  much  more  closely  attached  to  the 
schools  than  they  are  at  present,  should  be  present  at  the  meals,  in  the  study  rooms, 
aud  in  the  play  rooms.  The  uon instructing  personnel  of  the  school  should  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  foreigners,  each  speaking  two  languages  besides  French.  One 
would  thus  surround  the  pupils  with  persons  required  to  converse  with  them  in  tho 
languages  designated,  and  never  in  French.  In  a  word,  one  would  create  the  neces- 
sity and  the  obligation  to  learn  the  language  just  as  in  a  foreign  country. 

By  this  rational  method,  which  demands  simultaneous  training  of  tho  memory, 
ear,  and  tongue,  progress  would  be  much  more  rapid.  In  the  three  years  of  the  com- 
mercial curriculum  the  young  people  accustomed  to  study  would  easily  master  three 
languages,  and  could  learn  to  understand  a  larcer  number.  One  may  object  to  the 
introduction  of  this  method,  thinking  it  would  largely  increase  tho  expense  of  the 
schools.  But  OS  the  old  saying  goes,  "  He  who  wishes  tne  end  must  wish  the  means.'' 
One  must  pause  to  consider  the  results,  for  it  is  the  results  which  satisfy  the  public 
and  secure  success.  We  are  generally  divided  between  the  desire  to  instruct  our 
children  in  foreign  languages  and  the  conviction  that  one  can  do  this  successfully 
only  by  sending  them  iibroad.  But  as  it  is  painful  to  send  one's  children  away,  and 
is,  moreover,  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  finally  as  it  may  seem  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  sacrifice  a  whole  year  for  the  sake  of  a  single  subject,  it  almost  always 
turns  out  that  nothing  is  accomplished.  In  this  way  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
among  us  is  very  limited.  But  would  not  thin^  change  altogether,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  commercial  schools,  if  this  establishment  should  prove  by  positive 
results  the  possibility  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  France  itself?  Then,  with- 
out doubt,  by  this  fact  alone,  tho  commercial  schools  would  attract  public  favor 
and  their  classrooms  would  soon  become  too  small. 

Elocuiiony  conferencee, — The  ordinary  business  man  certainly  lacks  facility  of  speech. 
Is  it  not  this  fact  which  keeps  them,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  country,  out  of  the 
public  legislative  halls,  which  are  left,  so  to  speak,  almost  exclusively  to  tho  politi- 
cians, while  the  real  interests  of  tho  nation  demand  specially  the  experience  of 
men  trained  in  business  practice  and  accustomed  to  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion? Our  commercial  scnools,  then,  should  train  their  pupils  to  express  themselves 
before  an  audience.  They  should  accomplish  this  by  repeated  exercises  in  olocu- 
tiouory  reading;  the  students  should  accompany  these  readings  with  explanations. 
Finally,  these  exercises  might  be  replaced  by  short  debates  upon  given  subjects,  as 
is  done  at  the  schools  of  Marseilles  and  Havre.  The  director  of  the  school  might 
preside  at  these  debates.  The  instructors  in  the  office,  and  the  teachers  in  geography, 
commercial  law,  industrial  aud  commercial  economy  should  also  be  present. 

The  questions  should  relate  to  the  subjects  in  which  instruction  is^iven.   ^rom 
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ten  to  fifteen  miuntes  might  bo  allowed  for  each  speech.  Each  of  the  profeasoia 
mieht  correct  the  speech,  both  as  to  the  style  and  the  niaaner  of  the  pupil  falling 
within  his  field  of  instruction.  The  subject  to  be  debated  might  be  indicated  at 
the  close  of  each  discussion  for  the  following  day,  and  the  referees  appointed.  The 
nso  of  notes  might  be  allowed  to  the  debater,  but  he  should  not  be  allow^ed  to  read 
his  speech.  At  the  end  of  each  debate,  and  after  the  pupils  have  gone  ont,  marks 
might  be  given  by  the  director  and  professors  present,  the  same  as  at  examinations. 
In  order  to  give  to  these  conferences  the  importance  which  they  merit,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  school,  assisted  by  several  of 
his  colleagues,  to  preside  at  least  once  a  month. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  career  the  merchant  is  frequently  called  upon  to  defend  his 
interests.  Ho  will  certainly  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner  if  he 
has  been  trained  iu  public  speaking.  In  the  chambers  of  administration,  in  the 
syndical  chambers,  in  the  consular  tribunals  to  which  ho  belongs  he  would  cer- 
tainly derive  great  advantages  from  such  facility.  Finally,  commercial  schools  have 
also  the  mission  to  train  instmctors  for  the  commercial  schools,  and  for  this  purpose 
lessons  in  elocution  are  certainly  very  desirable. 

Commercial  7aip,  legislation. — A  knowledge,  at  least  in  outline,  of  the  code  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  various  systems  of  law  is  necessary  to  the  merchant.  But  wo 
must  not  give  too  much  space  to  this  study  for  fear  that  the  merchant,  confident  of 
his  own  knowledge,  should  come  to  believe  that  ho  could  later  disregard  the  advice 
of  specialists,  which  would  certainly  be  a  source  of  danger.  One  should  strive  to 
give  a  practical  character  to  this  course.  As  a  complement  to  the  theory  of  com- 
mercial laWj  each  school  should  possess  a  complete  ccdlection  of  judicial  and  extra- 
judicial decisions  carefully  annotated,  and  which  the  professor  might  use  to  explain 
to  the  pupils  tbo  mechanism  and  usages  of  procedure,  the  turns  to  which  it  lends 
itself  in  skilfhll  hands,  the  contradictions  of  jurisprudence,  the  small  basis  there  is  to 
human  justice,  and  finally  the  great  advantage  which  even  an  unfavorable  compro- 
mise ordinarily  has  over  a  successful  lawsuit. 

In  onr  opinion,  the  truly  moral  and  practical  side  of  this  lustruction  wonld  be  in 
inculcating  a  respect  for  law,  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  make  each  pupil  a 
sworn  enemy  to  lawsuits.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  one  should  warn  them  against  the 
many  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a  suit,  which  takes  from  business  precioas 
time  and  energy,  which  deprives  the  merchant  of  that  tranquillity  of  spirit  which 
he  needs  so  much  in  order  to  conduct  his  business  well,  and  which  does  not  often 
accomplish  anything  else  than  empty  satisfaction  and  the  enrichment  of  lawyers. 

Physical  and  natural  sciences. — The  elements  of  these  sciences  form  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral instmotion  which  the  pupil  has  received  before  entering  the  commercial  school, 
and  which  will  bo  developed  in  the  direction  of  his  specialties  iu  the  preparatory 
year. 

Mechanics. — It  wonld  be  an  injury  to  abolish  this  course  in  which  the  student 
learns  so  many  useful  things,  among  others  the  value  of  the  machines  for  the  trans- 
mission of  motion,  the  various  forms  of  engines — steam,  gas,  water,  air,  electro-mag- 
netic, etc.  The  elementary  study  of  mechanics  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  physics, 
chemistry,  or  natural  history. 

Jh'awing. — The  same  thing  is  true  of  this  as  of  the  preceding  subject.  The  study 
of  drawing  finds  its  application  in  the  construction  of  graphical  figures,  diagrams, 
maps,  sketches,  etc.  Drawing  exercises  the  eye  and  the  baud ;  it  develops  a  taste  for 
form;  it  unites  positive  instruction  to  matters  of  art,  both  pure  and  industrial,  in 
whose  production  commerce  largely  deals,  and  which,  thei*eforc,  merchants  most 
know  how  to  appreciate. 

History  of  commerce. — Might  we  not  as  well  entitle  this  hemling  *' History  of  civil- 
ization f  "  Commerce  has  always  played  a  very  great  rdle  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  that  which  binds  together  men  and  nations;  it  is  that  which  supports  progress 
in  all  its  forms;  it  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas;  it  is  the  propagator  of  the  beautiful,  of 
the  valuable,  of  the  good  and  the  useful. 

The  history  of  corauierce,  connected  intimately  with  that  of  humanity,  gives  ele- 
vated views  of  morals  and  philosophy,  views  which  are  drawn  from  the  facts  and  which 
give  to  the  future  merchants  a  just  ideaof  the  economic  and  social  importance  of  the 
career  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  Before  becoming  analytic  tho  his- 
tory of  commerce  should,  then,  be  treated  in  a  general  way,  as  is  proper,  moreover,  in 
other  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  given.  Ono  must  not  lose  sight  of  tho  fsei 
that  tho  pupil  logically*  feels  the  need  of  knowing  where  one  is  leading  him,  and  what 
purpose  the  subject  serves  in  which  one  is  instructing  him.  Nothing  is  better  adapted 
to  secure  his  attention  than  to  give  him  in  advance  a  general  idea  of  tho  leading 
features  of  that  which  ono  wishes  him  to  learn. 

Political  economy. — The  more  carefully  this  subject  is  developed  tho  more  yaluable 
it  will  bo.  Political  economy  is  a  matter  of  controversy  to-day  at  almost  all  points, 
and  the  schools  ought  to  beware  of  teaching  their  pupils  disputable  doctrines,  whether 
economic  or  socialistic.     Tho  professor  should  limit  himself  to  setting  forth  the 
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eeneral  facts  of  production,  circnlatioo,  and  consumption  of  wealth ;  tho  aifferent  sys- 
tems of  exchanges,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  appear  according 
to  the  zones  of  industry  and  commerce.  This  must  suffice.  Commercial  instruction 
can  not  havo  as  its  purpose  the  training  of  dialecticians,  hut  rather  of  practical  men, 
^ho  will  derive  more  advantage  from  the  study  of  domestic,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial economy  than  from  the  generalities  of  political  economy,  which  will  remain 
matters  of  controversy. 

We  have  explained  elsewhere  that  these  differences  upon  the  point  of  doctrine 
spring  largely  from  the  lack  of  sufficiently  exact  and  complete  statistics,  a  defect 
which  one  must  attribute  to  the  general  insufficiency  of  practical  accountin^^.  From 
this  it  results  that  even  the  facts  of  production,  circulation,  and  consumption  of 
wealth  havo  thus  far  escaped  a  complete  analysis,  which  might  set  them  forth  in  a 
clear  light.  Political  and  social  economy  is,  therefore,  a  science  still  full  of  obscuri- 
ties and  contradictions,  and,  consequently,  a  science  the  instruction  in  which  should 
be  carefully  conducted  in  the  schools, 

MoraU. — Morals  is  a  complex  of  the  ideas  and  rules  intended  to  direct  our  actions. 
Morals  is  independent  of  religion,  and  is  anterior  to  it.  Every  man  has  an  idea  of 
justice  and  injustice,  of  that  which  is  good  and  of  that  which  is  bad,  of  that  which  he 
ought  to  do  and  of  that  which  he  ought  not  to  do.  Even  the  savages  havo  their  rules 
"bf  family  and  social  morals.  The  courses  in  the  history  of  commerce,  in  the  various 
commercial  and  industrial  branches,  in  political  economy,  and  the  courses  in  law 
and  legislation  imply  morals.  Higher  commercial  instruction  should  include  socio- 
logical studies  from  which  morals  might  be  soientiiically  separated,  and  not  merely 
by  the  exposition  of  its  principles,  which  one  knows  without  reasoning  about  theni. 
Ethics,  then,  holds  a  largo  place  in  commercial  education.  It  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple; it  is  also  a  vital  question;  a  question  of  exist.ence  that  our  commerce  should 
be  and  should  remain  true. 

German  commerce,  in  the  efforts  which  it  is  making  to  compete  with  ours,  is  bccom- 
ing  more  demoralized  from  ^rear  to  year.  French  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  ought 
to  strive  to  secure  a  reputation  for  excellence  of  its  products  and  for  honesty  in  its 
transactions,  where  manufacturers  would  be  convinced  of  tho  truth  that  honesty  is 
a  real  force,  just  as  order  and  as  the  love  of  labor,  and  that  without  honesty  the  rela- 
tions between  merchants  and  consumers  can  not  be  permanent. 

Our  retail  commerce,  particularly  that  in  cloth  and  food,  is  paying  dearly  at  tho 
present  moment  foi  losing  sight  of  this  truth.  In  fact,  our  shopkeepers  seem  to  bo 
possessed  of  the  strange  idea  that  they  have  the  right  to  cheat  because  they  have 
paid  for  a  license.  Tell  them  that  commerce  is  organized  robbery,  and  they  will  pro- 
test only  for  formes  sake,  if  they  protest  at  all.  They  do  not  revolt  under  a  sense  of 
injury.  Their  conscience  cries  out  to  them:  "You  rob  whenever  you  make  a  sale, 
every  day,  every  hour;  you  rob  in  quantity,  quality,  and  price ;  you  teach  your  wife, 
your  children,  your  clerks  to  rob  as  you  do.  You  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  you 
would  rob  your  own  mother,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  your  profits, 
that  you  should  adulterate  and  poison,  you  become  an  adulterator  and  a  poisoner. 
All  this,  too,  without  courage,  for  you  rob  and  poison  without  running  any  risk.  Your 
victims  greet  you,  thank  you,  and  are  inclinea  to  think  that  you  are  good,  honest  men 
because  you  do  not  rob  them  more.  But  when  tired  of  you  your  patrons  flee  from  yon 
on  the  very  first  occasion.  Then  go;  run  after  them  into  the  galleries  of  the  great 
establishments  whose  competition  is  ruining  you  without  mercy ;  into  the  markets, 
into  the  bazars  better  equipped  than  your  shops,  and  where  one  can  buy  at  better 
rates.  Go,  beseech  your  patrons;  try  to  excite  their  pity  for  the  lot  of  tho  small 
shopkeeper  on  account  of  the  competition  to  which  ho  is  exposed — you  wiU  then  see 
how  they  ridicule  you." 

After  twenty  years  more  at  this  rate  our  small  shopkeepers  will  have  disappeared 
in  Paris  and  in  tho  largo  cities.    See  to  what  end  piracy  leads! 

Let  us  avoid  a  similar  fate  for  our  wholesale  trade.  Let  us  preserve  a  precious 
reputation  for  thorough  honesty,  which  will  sooner  or  later  bring  back  to  us  tho  con- 
sumers who  for  a  time  are  led  away  by  tho  artifices  of  our  rivals. 

Tho  properly  constructed  programme  of  commercial  instructiou,  then,  condemns 
such  piracy  and  constantly  pleads  for  order,  good  faith,  and  honor.  It  is  for  this 
reasion  that  accounting,  a  scionco  of  order  in  accounts,  should  bo  kept  at  tho  very  head 
of  this  programme — accounting — the  history  of  the  facts  of  human  labor  in  numbers; 
accounting,  hated  by  the  pirates  who  practice  in  the  dark  and  do  not  love  to  face 
their  robberies;  accounting,  whose  accurate  practice  will  save  our  industry  by  spur- 
ring on  its  progress,  still  hesitating  and  uncertain  for  lack  of  this  orderly  principle. 

I^t  us  go  into  a  groat  factory,  where  we  seo  exposed  small  objects  cut  in  bono  and 
iTory.  And  as  we  go  into  ecstacies  over  tho  cheapness  and  the  fine  workmanship  of 
these  objects,  the  merchant  remarks  to  us :  ''  Here  are  some  made  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany;  I  am  going  to  astonish  you.  Not  only  are  they  moro  poorly  made  than 
ours,  but  they  cost  moro.    This  is  easy  to  explain;  our  Parisian  laborers  aro  moro 
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skillfal,  do  donble  tho  work  in  the  same  time,  and  yon  see  that  the  workmanship  k 
mnch  more  elegant/'  Is  not  this  a  typical  example  T  The  mannfacturer  adds :  "  Yon 
have  just  organized  a  system  of  acconnting  which  has  enabled  me  to  reform  my  ayatem 
of  manufactnre.  In  consequence,  I  have  diminished  my  capital,  reduced  my  business 
expenses,  cut  down  tho  useless  general  charges,  incrou^cd  the  general  prodaotiYS 
charges,  perfected  my  equipment  interested  my  personnel  and  my  laborers  in  the 
welfare  of  my  enterprise,  etc.,  so  that  to-day  I  find  it  to  my  advantage  to  mannfiM- 
tnre  in  Paris,  and  the  foreigners  purchase  of  me.  People  pretend  that  French  man- 
ufacturers can  not  stand  competition,  and  give  as  a  reason  that  labor  is  dearer  hers 
than  eisewhere.  Ill  will,  routine,  and  ignorance  have  much  more  to  do  with  oar 
inability.  The  truth  is, that  labor  equalizes  itself  in  all  industrial  centers.  It  is  to 
bo  had  cheaply  only  where  it  is  not  in  demand. 

**  The  truth  is,  also,  that  wo  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  buy  at  high  prices  what- 
ever gives  a  large  profit,  without  being  obliged  to  reckon  closely.  The  truth  is,  also, 
that  whenever  wo  wish  we  can  sell  at  as  low  a  price  and  as  good  a  quality  as  our 
competitors.  It  occasioned  great  expense,  I  admit,  to  change  my  method  of  doing 
business;  but  to-day  I  count  myself  happy  for  having  taken  in  time  n  step  which 
saved  me  from  ruin  and  transformed  my  industry.  If  other  manufacturers  would  do 
likewise  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  neighbors." 

"  You  speak  to  me  of  commercial  morality,"  adds  our  interlocutor;  "it  is  indeed  a' 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  upon  which  you  rightly  insist.  Commercial  moral- 
ity is  not  an  illusion  or  a  myth  as  paradoxical  as  prejudiced  people  may  pretend. 
There  is  no  social  department  in  which  practice  must  conform  to  thorough  honesty 
more  than  in  ours.  Even  the  soldier  does  not  introduce  greater  regularity  into  his 
life  than  the  merchant  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  must  into  his.  No  one  has  mors 
care  than  he  to  fulfill  engagements  once  entered  into  and  his  word  once  given.  I 
repeat  it,  we  must  and  can  carry  on  business  in  an  honest  way.  This  is  to  be  our 
force;  this  will  be  our  glory !  Our  city  is  skillful  in  labor,  it  has  taste,  it  has  invent- 
iveness— this  is  essential.  When  our  education  in  matters  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry  shall  be  well  organized,  and  when  we  shall  conform  our  lives  to  this  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  be  invincible." 

MHsiCj  bodily  exercite. — Music  is  the  education  of  the  senses,  and  this  reason  alone 
would  determine  us  to  include  it  in  professional  instruction.  Experience  in  affairs 
and  relations  of  life  shows,  moreover,  that  the  possession  of  an  agreeable  art  is  often 
a  valuable  means  of  success,  by  making  the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  individ- 
ual, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  preservative  from  the  dangers  of  ennui 
and  idleness.  Finally,  in  a  school  where  the  courses  of  study  demand  a  continued 
tension  of  tho  mind  toward  science  and  the  positive  subjects  of  commercial  eeonomy, 
nothing  will  relievo  the  pupil  better  than  music,  which,  like  drawing,  like  litera- 
ture, like  the  bodily  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  and  fencing  hall,  enters  into  the 
hygiene  of  a  well-balanced  education.  A  good  system  of  instruction  must  respond  to 
the  various  wants  and  aspirations  of  man.  It  must  conform  to  the  law  of  contrasts. 
Without  this  it  would  produce  a  destruction  of  the  just  balance  in  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  the  pupil,  resulting  in  lassitude  and  disgust. 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  might  be  given  in  tho  evening  after  the 
study  hour,  from  9  to  10  o'clock.  They  could  alternate  with  conversation  hours. 
They  should  be  oblif^atory  like  the  other  branches,  and  gratuitous  like  tho  lessons  in 
gymnastics  and  boxing.    Riding  lessons,  however,  might  bo  optional  and  extra. 

Commercial  and  indtatrial  viiita, — These  visits  should  be  made  every  Thursday,  not 
only  to  the  shops  and  magazines  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  also  to  the  various 
museums  and  public  expositions.  Such  lessons  being^  a  part  of  the  professional 
instruction,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  formal  regulations ;  and  all  schools,  without 
exception,  should  be  retiuired  to  observe  them.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  give  in  a  prof- 
itable manner  lessons  of  this  sort  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  at  once,  the  Tarious 
classes  would  have  to  be  worked  in  sections,  going  in  different  directions  nnder  the 
conduct  of  the  special  instructors.  At  the  Commercial  Institute,  where  this  system 
has  already  been  begun  this  year,  most  of  the  pupils  are  sent  off  each  Thursday  to 
several  different  places.  The  general  application  of  this  system  would  present  the 
advantage  of  varying  the  lessons  in  technical  things  according  to  the  previous  prep- 
aration of  the  pupils,  and  by  proceeding  methodically  by  going  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex. 

General  consideratiom, — It  is  said  that  "  silence  is  golden."  If  this  proverb  is  true, 
it  does  not  apply  to  ideas  which  ought  to  bo  spoken.  Our  commercial  schools  have 
all  rendered  services  which  are  not  generally  appreciated  at  their  true  value,  becauie 
of  the  silence  which  one  has  observed  in  regard  to  it  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  break,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  by  our 
modest  efforts  a  cause  which  seems  to  ns  intimately  connecled  with  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  Making  all  due  concessions,  the  equipment  of  the  French 
schools  of  commerce  is  not  interior  in  any  respect  to  that  of  tho  other  schools  of 
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general  or  special  instraction.  If  ono  considers  the  efforts  thus  far  put  forth  by  them, 
the  difficulties  of  every  sort  which  they  have  sunnoanted,  and  the  results  which  they 
have  obtained  in  spite  of  those  difficnlties,  one  must  be  convinced  that  the  evil  days 
of  commeroial  instruction  are  approaching  their  end,  and  that  public  favor  will  soon 
replace  the  indifference,  as  inconceivable  as  it  is  unjust. 

Does  not  superior  oommercial  instruction  answer  to  the  wants  of  all  social  positions, 
except  possibly  the  so-called  "literary  profession,"  and  indeed  may  we  not  say  of 
them— for  the  lawyer,  the  magistrate,  the  public  functionary,  the  councilor  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  know  the  theory  and  practice  of  business!  The  employees  in 
our  commerce  and  industry,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  brokers,  exchangers, 
farmers— that  is  to  say,  all  the  active  personnel  of  our  interior  and  forei^  commerce — 
ought  they  not  to  have  this  instruction  in  preference  to  any  other?  As  to  the  fami- 
lies of  fortune,  who  do  not  destine  their  children  to  commercial  or  industrial  business, 
what  better  education  could  they  give  them  than  that  which  comprises  in  its  curric- 
ulum the  science  of  order  and  economy — knowledge  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  a  fortune.  Practical  arithmetic,  accounting,  living  languages,  the  elements  of 
civil  and  commercial  law,  and  the  many  other  subjects — are  not  these  branches  more 
necessary  to  the  modem  mind  than  Latin,  Greek,  ancient  history,  etc.  ?  What,  then, 
is  lacking  in  this  economic  education  to  make  it  in  demand! 

It  lacks  only  the  sanction  which  crowns  university  studies.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
open  the  doors  of  entrance  into  the  schools  of  commerce,  one  must  also  open  the  doors 
of  exit.  Nothing  further  can  be  done  until  the  legitimate  demands  in  favor  of  eco« 
nomic  instruction  shall  be  met  and  it  shall  be  put  on  a  par  with  classical  instruction. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  has,  in  many  respects,  the  most  fully  developed  system  of  commercial 
schools  of  lower  and  higher  grade  in  Europe.  As  the  subject  of  this  work  relates 
primarily  to  commercial  high  schools,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  large  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  commercial  instruction 
to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  tno  German  Empire.  The  work  by  Harry  Schmitt^ 
gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  present  extent  of  commercial  education  in  Germany. 
A  statistical  table,  referring  to  the  same  subject  and  published  in  Glasser's  work,' 
brings  the  data  down  to  the  school  year  1892-93. 

It  appears  from  these  works  that  there  are  some  fifty-five  schools  in  the  German 
Empire  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  commercial  high  schools,  with  a 
total  of  5,681  pupils.  Many  of  these  are  supported  by  merchant  guilds,  a  number 
by  the  cities  and  a  few  by  the  State.  The  commercial  classes  and  commercial  courses 
organized  in  connection  with  the  real  schools  are,  of  course,  supported  by  the  State 
or  city,  respectively. 

In  Germauy,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  better  class  of  commercial  high  schools 
obtained  for  their  graduates  the  privileges  of  the  one-year  military  exemption  law. 
This  had  a  very  beneficial  infiueuce  upon  the  attendance  at  these  schools,  and  the 
fact  that  no  discrimination  in  this  respect  is  made  against  oommercial  hi^h  schools, 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  very  largely  to  the  success  of  these  institutions. 

THE  PUBUC  COmiERCIAL  IHSTITUTE  AT  LXIP8IC. 

[Oeffentlicho  Hftiidols-Lchraiistalt  tu  Leipzig.] 

Of  all  these  schools,  the  Public  Commercial  Institute  at  Leipsic  is,  perhaps,  for 
our  purpose,  the  best  type,  and  as  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  schools,  it  presents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  picture  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the 
German  Empire. 

This  celebrated  institute  owes  its  origin  to  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Leipsic,  a  cor- 
poration which  has  existed  since  the  year  1479,  and  whose  numerous  special  privileges 
were  ended  with  the  introduction  of  commercial  liberty  into  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony 
in  1861.  In  1867  this  corporation  became  an  open  society.  Shortly  before  this  time 
a  ministerial  ordinance  had  established  the  chambers  of  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  commercial  interests.^ 

Five  of  these  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  established  in  Saxony.  There  was 
nothing  more,  therefore,  for  this  ancient  Merchant  Guild  of  Leipsic  to  do  except  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  commerce,  to  help,  with  the  considerable 
fortune  which  it  possessed,  certain  needy  merchants,  and  to  assist  other  various 

('•Dan  kanftettoDischeFortbildiings-Sobnlwesen  DentschlandB."  Seine  gcgenwErtige  GestaltuDg 
und  Ansdehnno^.    Berlin,  1892.    Verlag  von  Karl  Siegismnnd. 

"  •*  Das  coromercielle  Bildungswesen  in  Oaterreich-Ungarn."  By  Franz  Glasser.  Wien  and  Leipsig, 
Alfred  Holder.  1893.  e  .7  *-   ©. 

'Leautey's  "Ecolesde  Commerce/*  page  480. 
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public  enterprises.  It  devoted  itself  to  this  useful  mission,  bat  as  no  new  members 
could  be  chosen  the  extinction  of  this  guild  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  between  this  guild  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Leipsie 
the  school  became  the  property  of  the  latter  body  and  is  supported  by  the  same, 
using,  in  the  first  instance,  the  income  of  the  funds  which  belonged  to  the  former 
Merchant  Guild. 

The  honor  of  persuading  the  Merchant  Guild  to  found  in  1831  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical school  of  commerce  belonged  to  Charles  Lebrecht  Hammer,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hammer  &  Schmidt.  The  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsie  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  first  school  of  this  sort  established  in  Germany.  A  man  named  Bosch  had 
established,  at  his  own  expense,  an  Academy  of  Commerce  in  Hamburg  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  this  academy  had  prospered  for  some  time.  The  Mer> 
chant  Guild  of  Gotha  had  a  school  for  apprentices  in  commercial  houses  from  the 
year  1818,  and  finally  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany  there  were  private 
schools  of  this  sort. 

The  Merchant  Guild  of  Leipsie,  then,  can  not  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  establish  such  a  school,  but  it  was  the  first  in  Genuany,  we  believe,  to  open 
a  professional  school,  in  which  they  proposed  to  train  future  merchants  who  desired 
to  prepare  themselves  for  business  by  appropriate  theoretical  studies. 

While  the  common  run  of  merchants  declared  at  that  time,  as  generally  in  France, 
against  this  sort  of  preparation  in  a  school,  the  Merchant  GuUd  of  Leipsie  recog< 
uized  at  that  time  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  raising  the  level  of  special 
studies  for  those  youth  who  were  destined  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  further 
necessity  of  preparing  the  way  for  practice  by  a  study  of  the  theory.  Such  had  also 
been  the  object,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  place,  of  the  men  who  established  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  in  Paris  in  1820. 

The  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Leipsie  was  assisted  by  the  Saxon  Government. 
King  Anthony  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  enterprise  and  contributed  from  his 
private  purse.  In  1835  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  granted  a  subsidy  of  1,500  German 
dollarj;  this  subsidy  is  continued  at  present. 

One  fortunate  circumstance  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Commercial 
Institute  of  Leipsie.  Its  first  director,  David  August  Scniebe,  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  of  largo  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  energetic  character. 
He  gave  to  the  establishment  an  excellent  organization.  The  severe  discipline  which 
ho  introduced  and  the  success  which  followed  it  gave  the  school  a  great  prestige. 

David  August  Schiebe  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  Alsace,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1779.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  lyceum  of  this  city,  and  was  then  entered  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  commercial  house  of  his  native  place.  He  was  later  a  clerk  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  from  1804  to  1807  was  employed  in  a  banking  house  at  Frankfort.  In  1807 
he  returned  to  Strasburg  and  entered  the  house  of  Franck  &  Co.  In  his  leisure  hours 
he  occupied  himself  with  literary  work,  and  gave  lessons  to  young  merchants.  In 
1817  he  gathered  a  certain  number  of  instructors  about  him,  and  his  enterprise 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  school  of  commerce.  But  the  attempt  was 
premature,  and  he  was  obliged  to  close  the  institution  after  two  years.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  direction  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  acted  as  agent  inmost 
varied  commercial  affairs.  In  1819  he  published,  in  French,  his  theoretical  and 
practical  treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  a  work  which  was  followed  in  1825  by  his 
Couiraorcial  Correspondence. 

Some  years  after  this  the  school  nt  Leipsie  was  opened.  The  directorship  of  the 
school  was  offered  to  him,  and  Schiebe  hastened  to  accept  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  spread  his  ideas  and  to  establish  a  system  of  instruction,  the  necessity  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  recognize. 

The  necessary  text-books  for  this  instruction  were  not  at  hand;  Schiebe  prepared 
them.  His  works  on  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  and  The  Science  of  the 
Counting-House  exercised  a  wide  influence  upon  the  development  of  commercial 
studies  in  Germany.  They  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  editions  during  his  life 
and  after  his  death.  **Even  today,"  says  Kippenberg,  formerly  director  of  the 
school  at  Gera, '  *  Schiebe*s  books  are  the  best  to  be  found  in  this  branch  of  instruction.'' 

After  having  directed  with  great  success,  and  in  what  may  be  called  a  truly  prac- 
tical manner,  the  school  of  Leipsie  down  to  the  year  1850,  Schiebe  retired  from  the 
management  and  returned  to  Strasburc,  his  native  city»  where  he  died  the  following 
year.  His  talents,  his  experience,  and  his  professional  loyalty  render  his  memory 
dear  to  all  his  former  pupils.  For  his  indefatigable  devotion  and  for  the  didactic 
works  which  he  left  behind  him  the  school  at  Leipsie  and  in  general  the  professors 
of  commercial  instruction  in  Germany  owe  him  undying  gratitude. 

The  successor  of  Schiebe  from  1850  to  1862  was  Alexander  Steinhouse.  After  hav- 
ing been  employed  for  twenty- seven  years  in  the  greatest  commercial  houses  at 
Breslau,  Venice,  and  Tampico  ho  traveled  in  France,  Germany,  America,  and  the 
Indies,  and  closed  his  career  as  a  merchant  at  Riga.  From  that  time  on  ho  devoted 
his  activity  to  the  study  of  the  conmiercial  sciences,  and  for  ten  years  was  professor 
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in  varioTiB  public  and  private  schools,  and  at  last  at  Moscow.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  writing  of  pedagogical  works,  and  published  a  commercial  arithmetic  in 
Russia.  Under  his  direction  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  improved  its 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  number  of  its  pupils  went  on  increasing.  In  1862 
Steinhouse  resigned  his  position  as  director  and  went  to  establish  a  school  of  com- 
merce at  Breslau. 

From  1863  to  1878  the  director  of  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  was  Dr.  Karl 
Gnstav  Oderman.  He  had  been  jjrofessor  in  this  school  from  1839  to  1854,  and  was, 
conseqnentlv,  fully  acquainted  with  everything  relating  to  it.  He  had,  moreover, 
shown  his  ability  for  directing  work  by  his  assistance  in  the  founding  and  directing 
of  a  commercial  school  at  Dresden.  Under  his  direction  the  school  of  Leipsic  pre- 
served in  general  its  former  character,  bat  it  experienced  numerous  innovations  in 
the  scope  of  its  instruction — innovations  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  school  law 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  by  the  educational  reforms  in  Germany.  We  shall 
describe  these  changes  more  fully  below. 

Dr.  Oderman  also  took  up  the  revision  of  the  pedagogical  works  by  Schiebe,  which 
remained,  so  to  speak,  the  classical  works  in  this  school.  In  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Feller,  Oderman  wrote  a  commercial  arithmetic,  which  has  been  a  great  success  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  which  is  now  in  its  fifteenth  edition.  Oderman  resigned 
in  1878,  and  left  the  school  with  the  reputation  of  an  experienced  master,  of  a  scien- 
tific trainer  of  youth,  and  an  energetic  director.  In  recognition  of  these  services 
the  King  of  Saxony,  from  whom  he  had  already  obtained  several  distinctions, 
accorded  him  the  title  of  professor. 

Charles  Wolfrum,  who  succeeded  him  in  1878  as  director  of  the  school,  had  been 
professor  of  the  commercial  sciences  at  the  Commercial  School  of  Augsburg  from 
1851  to  1862;  director  of  the  school  at  Gotha  from  1862  to  1872,  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  Augsburg  from  1872  to  1878.  He  still  holds  the  position  of 
director  at  the  Commercial  Institute  at  Leipsic. 

Wo  shall  have  occasion  later  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  organization  of  tho 
institute,  but  to  give  a  general  notion  of  its  development  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
here  that  from  18.'>1  to  1886  there  were  5,827  pupils  in  the  department  for  apprentices ; 
5,002  pupils  in  the  higher  department;  322  pupils  in  the  professional  course;  making 
a  total  of  11,151  pupils  in  fifty-five  years,  or  an  average  of  about  202  pupils  a  year. 

The  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  ha<l  in  1884-85, 472  pupils ;  188»-86,  494  pupils; 
1890-91,  620  pupils;  1891-92,  662  pupils;  1892-93,  681  pupils. 

DIVISION   OF   THE  INSTITUTE— aO\'ERXMEXT— FEES. 

The  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic,  as  noted  above,  has  been,  since  December  21, 
1886,  under  the  control  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  under  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  city  council  of  Leipsic,  and  under  the  general  supervision  of 
tho  royal  ministry  of  tho  interior.  The  school  board,  which  has  immediate  charge 
of  the  school,  is  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  consists  of  six  members, 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  going  out  at  the  end  of  each  three  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  according  to  the  statutes  published  in  1888,  is  a  two- 
fold one.  One  is  to  give  the  commercial  apprentices  an  opportunity  to  obtain  tho 
necessary  general  education  and  special  training  necessary  for  their  calling;  sec- 
ondly, to  give  tho  desirable  scientitic  training  to  those  youth  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  commerce  and  similar  careers.  The  school  is,  accordingly,  divided  into 
three  divisions.  First,  tho  apprentice  department,  which  is  the  continuation  school 
for  apprentices  actually  engaged  in  commercial  houses,  and  whoso  pupils  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  city  continuation  schools.  Secondly,  the  higher 
department,  which  is  authorized  to  grant  a  certificate,  conferring  the  privileges  of 
the  one-year  military  service  law  upon  those  pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  this 
division.  Thirdly,  tho  professional  course,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  young 
men  who  have  already  acquired  by  study  along  other  lines  the  degree  of  education 
necessary  to  secure  the  privilegeai  of  the  one-year  exemption  law  with  the  general 
theory  of  commerce. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO   THE  VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

I%rstj  apprentice  department. — Every  apprentice  of  a  Leipsic  commercial  house  can 
be  admitted  in  the  apprentice  department  upon  showing  his  fitness  to  take  np  the 
work.  Each  candidate  miist  pass  an  entrance  examination.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
into  the  third  or  lowest  class,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  shall  have  completed  an 
elementary  school.  To  be  admitted  to  tho  second  class,  he  must  show  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  taught  in  the  third  class.  Pu])il8  can  be  admitted  only 
upon  tho  request  of  the  head  of  a  commercial  house,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible 
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for  tlie  tuition  of  the  pnpil.    Tbo  conrso  of  study  eztenda  over  three  years,  includ- 
ing ton  hours  a  week,  divided  as  follows : 


Subjects. 


Gonnan 

English 

French 

Commercial  arithmetic  . . 

Commercial  science 

Office   work  and   book- 
keeping  


Honrs  per  week. 


Third    Second    First 
class,     class,     class. 


Sabjects. 


Correspondence . 

Geography 

Penmanship 


Total. 


Hoars  per  week. 


Third    Second     First 
class.  !  class,      class. 


10 


If 


The  tuition  is  80  marks  a  year.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7  to  9  in  the 
morning;  parallel  divisions  attend  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon. 

JSecona,  Mghei*  divieion, — This  division  has  a  three-year  course.  The  year  begins  at 
Easter  time;  pupils  are  admitted  at  other  times,  only  upon  showing  that  they  can 
take  up  the  worK  with  profit  by  a  special  examination.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  14 
years  of  nge.  Thoy  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  Germao,  I'^ench,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic. 

The  curriculum  embraces  the  following  subjects : 


Siil^octs. 


German 

English 

French  

Mathematics 

Commercial  arithmetic  . . 

Physics 

Mechanical  technology  . 

Chemistry 

Stady  of  products 

Geography 

History... 


Hours  per  week. 


Third    Second     First 
class.  !   class,      class. 


2 
2  I 


Sabjects. 


Commercial  science. 
Commercial  law  .... 

Office  work 

Correspondence 

Bookkeeping 

Political  economy. . . 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Athletics 


Total. 


Hoars  per  week. 


Third    Second!  First 
clans,     class,     class. 


i 


36 


35 


Instruction  is  also  given  as  optional  work  in : 


Subjects. 

Hoars  i>er  week. 

Third 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Fh^t 
class. 

Italian 

. 

2 

2 

Spanish ! 

2 

StenocmiDliv. .  ........ 

2 

1 

1 

For  foreigners  in  all  the  classes  of  this  higher  division  the  tuition  is  360  marks  a 
year ;  for  natives  of  the  Empire,  240  marks  m  the  third  class,  300  in  the  second,  and 
360  in  the  iirst.    A  matriculation  fee  of  10  marks  is  also  required. 

Thirdy  jn'ofesaional  cowrse.— As  this  is  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school,  only  those 
impils  are  admitted  who  hold  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  one- 
year  military  service  law,  or  who  have  completed  an  equi  valent  course.  This  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  two  subdivisions—an  apprentico  department,  with  ten  honrs  a 
week,  and  a  regular  students'  department;  with  thirty-four  hours  a  week.  The  course 
in  both  cases  covers  one  year. 
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I.    REGULAIl  STUDENTS'  DIVISION. 
^       .      ,  Hours  per 

English 5 

French 5 

Spanish 2 

Commercial  arithmetic 4 

Commercial  legislation 2 

Bookkeeping 5 

Correspondence 2 

Political  economy 3 

Commercial  history 2 

Study  of  product8 2 

Penmanship .' 2 

Total 34 

n.    APPRENTICE  DITISION. 

Into  this  course  only  such  apprentices  are  admitted  as  hold  the  certificate  men- 
tioned above. 

-_  -  Hours  per 

Curriculum:  week. 

English  correspondence  ...., 2 

French  correspondence 2 

Mercantile  arithmetic 2 

Commercial  legislation 1 

Bookkeeping 2 

Commercial  science 1 

Total 10 

Instruction  is  given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  in  the  moi-ning. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  institution  is  organizetl  so  as  to  answer  the  wants  of  a 
eommercial  community  in  a  most  complete  way.  For  those  young  men  who  have 
had  a  good  preliminary  preparation,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  completion  of  what 
we  may  call  an  ordinary  English  high  school,  and  who  have  gone  directly  from  that 
into  business,  there  is  found  an  opportunity  in  the  apprentice  division  of  the  pro- 
fessional course  to  got  assistance  in  the  special  or  technical  study  of  the  business  in 
which  thoy  are  engaged.  Those  who  are  able  to  spend  another  year,  after  completing 
such  a  course  as  is  mentioned,  hnd  in  the  regular  students'  division  of  the  profes- 
sional course  an  opportunity  to  spend  another  year  in  preparingthemselves  some- 
what more  speciallv  before  entering  upou  a  business  career.  This  latter  course 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  graduate  course  described  in  connection  with  the 
Prague  and  Vienna  academies  of  commerce. 

The  second  or  higher  division  of  this  school  corresponds  very  closely  to  what  we 
should  call  an  ordinary  commercial  high  school,  with  a  course  of  three  years.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pupil  attending  this  department  must  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  the  school. 

In  the  first,  or  apprentice  department,  au  opportunity  is  oflfered  for  those  clerks 
and  apprentices  in  business  houses  who  have  nad  the  advantage  of  an  elementary 
school  education,  to  carry  on  systematic  work,  suited  to  their  age  and  preliminary 
training,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  engaged  in  commercial  houses.  It  will  be 
noted,  as  stated  above,^  that  the  instruction  in  the  apprentice  department,  both 
higher  and  lower,  is  given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  in  the  morning,  so  that 
pupils  are  able  to  attend  these  courses  while  actually  engaged  in  business.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  not-e  the  distribution  of  students  among  the  various  departments. 

In  1892-93  out  of  681  pupils  454  were  in  the  first,  or  apprentice  division,  taking 
the  ten  hours  a  week  course  through  the  three  years ;  155  wore  iu  the  higher  division : 
and  72  were  in  the  professional  course,  of  whom  37  were  in  the  regular  division  ana 
35  in  the  apprentice  division. 

The  second,  or  higher  division,  corresponds  to  the  regular  course  in  the  academies 
of  Prague  and  Vienna.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  first,  or  elementary  division,  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  to  judge  from  the  growing  number  in  this 
department  it  answers  a  real  want  in  a  commercial  community  like  that  of  Leipsio. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commercial  Institute  for  1892-93  the  director  expresses 
himself  as  follows  upon  one  or  two  important  matters  connected  with  the  cumculum 
of  the  school : 

'*  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  as  different  in  their  methods  of  work  as  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  a  mechanic  and  that  in  a  large  factory.    In  training  youth,  therefore, 
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for  one  or  the  other  of  these  callings,  the  demands  to  ho  made  are  very  different.  To 
do  good  work  in  retail  trade  one  needs  less  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  than 
skill  and  reliahility  in  the  operations  of  simple  husiness  transactions.  The  carriei- 
lum  of  an  ordinary  pnhlio  school  gives  the  apprentice  in  retail  trade^  therefore,  a 
satisfactory  preliminary  training.  If  to  this  be  added  certain  instruction  in  a  prop- 
erly organized  professional  school  the  young  pupil  receives  a  scientific  basis  npoa 
which  the  more  ambitious  of  them  can  successfully  build.  And  it  will  remain  for 
experience  to  bring  their  technical  skill  to  its  highest  degree. 

"But  this  course  of  study  is  very  insufficient  for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to 
occupy  a  more  important  position  in  the  field  of  wholesale  trade.  It  U  a  great  fault 
in  our  commercial  education  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  by  a  simple  supplementary 
coarse,  such  as  that  given  in  our  first  division,  the  same  result  as  can  be  obtained 
only  upon  the  basis  of  thorough  preliminary  training.  This  is  sometimes  done  from 
ignorance  and  sometimes  from  Jack  of  resources.  The  large  dealer  has  no  less 
important  functions  to  perform  in  a  community  than  the  educated  individuals  of 
other  classes,  and  he  can  fulfill  them  satisfactorily  only  if  he  is  willing  to  give  as 
much  time  and  care  to  his  education  as  the  members  of  other  classes  are  wilUn^  to 
give  to  theirs.  We  must  allow  to  each  youth  an  opportunity  to  oi)tain  a  well-rounded 
general  education  first  of  all,  and  then,  before  entering  commercial  life,  a  careful 
course  in  the  commercial  sciences  and  languages.  Instruction  of  such  im|)ortanoe 
can  not  be  carried  on  as  a  mere  side  issue,  before  or  after  business  hours.  It  can  only 
accomplish  its  proper  result  in  case  the  pupils  have  a  satisfactory  preliminary  train- 
ing, are  of  the  proper  age,  and  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  school.  Such  supple- 
mentary or  continuation  instruction  as  is  given  in  our  first  department  is  and  caa 
be  only  a  temporary  resource.  The  object  of  this  department  must  remain,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  present  conditions  prevail,  the  education  of  the  mercantile  middle 
class  for  the  work  of  retail  trade.  Nothing  more  can  be  accomplished  by  this  method 
of  instruction. 

"The  curriculum  covers  three  years  of  ten  hours  a  week;  the  subjects  are  indi- 
cated above.  Very  little  is  demanded  of  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  work  at  home. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  instruction  can  be  given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  in  the 
morning,  or  2  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  while  body  and  mind  are  still  fresh.  Evening 
work  aloug  this  line  is  almost  useless. 

**  The  attendance  in  this  first  division  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  a  proof  that 
its  advantages  are  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  by  our  mercantile  classes.  In 
consequence  of  this  Rowing  attendance  it  has  been  possible  to  divide  the  pupils 
into  divisions  according  to  their  preliminary  training.  Those  who  are  better  pre- 
pared are  put  into  the  same  divisions,  and  the  iustruotion  can  bo  carried  somewhat 
further  and  with  better  success  than  in  the  other  divisions.  As  a  rule  about  70  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school 
(what  we  in  the  United  States  should  call  the  grammar  school),  the  others  have 
attended  the  lower  classes  of  higher  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
one- fourth  of  the  pupils  who  enter  this  department  complete  the  three-year  course. 
At  tho  close  of  the  second  year  most  of  these  pupils  have  reached  an  age  when  they 
are  no  longer  required  to  attend  a  continuation  school,  and  it  is  seldom  that  their 
own  desire,  or  the  wish  of  parents  or  masters,  is  strong  enough  to  persuade  them  to 
complete  tne  course.''  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  professional  course  the  director  makes  the  following  remarks  in 
the  same  report : 

**It  has  become  moro  and  more  evident  every  year  that  the  business  circles  of  our 
own  and  other  cities  are  coming  to  recognize  the  importance  of  our  professional 
course  (third  department  of  the  institute).  Well-known  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants Doth  at  home  and  abroad  are  sending  their  sons  to  this  course,  in  consequence 
of  tho  favorable  opinions  of  former  graduates.  We  have  received,  and  are  receiving, 
from  day  to  day,  very  flattering  letters  from  former  graduates  and  from  employers. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  cause  for  siirjiriBe  if  a  year's  earnest  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
the  various  branches  of  commercial  science  should  not  have  a  permanent  influence 
upon  tho  intellectual  development  of  the  pupils.  The  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
young  German  merchant,  who  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  foreign  countries, 
though  in  many  cases  with  ^eat  unwillingness  and  with  considerable  envy,  is  no 
result  of  routine  work.  It  is  the  consequence  of  careful  and  thorough  training  of 
our  young  people.  Our  mercantile  classes  should,  therefore,  derive  new  courajie 
from  this  fact;  they  should  rather  make  many  steps  forward  than  a  single  one  back- 
ward. They  should  be  careful  not  to  save  time  and  money  at  the  wrong  place.  A 
nation  whose  commercial  ralations  are  extending  throughout  all  continents,  whose 

#  *^*^®  Kingdom  of  Saxony  pnpiln  having  completed  the  ordinary  school  coarse  to  the  close  of  the 
ronrtoenth  year  are  rooaired  to  attend  continuation  schools,  held  either  daring  tho  evening  w  en 
sonday,  or  before  or  after  business  hoars,  for  a  longer  period  of  two  years,  and  as  the  apprentice 
22?ff««.®J?i  **^  *J*®  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  has  been  accepted  by  the  school  authorities  m* 
ooniumatlon  school,  one  finds  In  this  an  explanaUoa  of  the  growing  attendance  in  this  department. 
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mercantile  and  naval  marine  is  well  equipped  for  the  very  Lest  service,  whose  banner 
waves  over  many  colonies,  needs  merchants  of  insight,  financiers  of  wisdom,  and 
iBventive  and  enterprising  organizers/' 

PBOGRAMMK  AND  METHODS. 

L^autey,  in  his  excellent  work,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  report,  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  has  taken  special  pains  to  divide 
and  subdivide  its  instruction  so  as  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  the 
wants  of  its  pupils.  The  business  of  the  retail  dealer  does  not  necessiato  such 
special  and  comprehensive  knowledge  as  that  of  the  wholesale  dealer.  The  small 
merchant  can  only  rarely  turn  to  a  profitable  purpose  in  his  sphere  of  action  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  algebra,  etc.  He  needs,  how- 
ever, to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  goods  themselves,  to  be  versed  in  mercantile 
calculation,  accounting,  etc.  Tho  Institute  of  Leipsic  has  then  established  an  ele- 
mentary traluiug,  and  a  more  advanced  training  for  young  men  who  wish  to  enter 
the  wholesale  trade. 

In  Germany  the  youth  of  limited  means  generally  enter  business  immediately  upon 

anitting  the  elementary  school.  Those  who  take  up  commerce  as  a  career  complete 
loir  school  training  in  a  continuation  school  during  the  three  or  four  years  of 
apprenticeship,  through  which  they  must  pass.  They  are  required  by  law  to  follow 
the  courses  of  these  schools  while  serving  their  apprenticeship.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  no  great  disa<l vantage  for  them  to  enter  at  an  ^arly  age  upon  business  life, 
whicn  trains  them  in  the  handling  of  goods,  in  tho  proper  conduct  toward  their 
customers,  in  bookkeeping,  and  in  applying  the  knowledge  which  they  gain  in  the 
dchool. 

There  are  also  the  studies  preparatory  for  more  advanced  positions,  studies  in 
which  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  gives  by  far  the  largest  share  to  theory,  contrary  to 
the  method  applied  in  the  beginning  by  Schiebe.  This  development,  a  work  of 
time,  of  circumstances,  and  of  tho  dimculties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  developing  a 
suitable  personnel  to  give  the  instruction,  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Schiobe  laid 
down  a  programme  of  study  which  shows  his  preference  for  practical  work;  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  commerce  beginning  in  the  second  class,  four  hours  a  week. 
Schiebe  himself  gave  this  course,  following  the  theory  of  commercial  science  by 
Jacob  and  his  own  works  upon  the  subject;  he  thought  that  the  pnpil  would 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  commercial  affairs  it  he  actually  went  through 
the  same  process  as  the  merchant  in  his  office. 

''This  method  is  empiric,"  said  Dr.  Aymerick,  "it  offers,  it  is  true,  a  certain  advan- 
tage, it  trains  the  pupils  in  acqiiiring  a  certain  facility  and  external  polish,  but  the 
real  knowleilgo  and  training  wnich  is  the  essential  part  can  not  bo  acquired  by  such 
an  unscientific  method." 

Certainly,  we  answer,  practical  lessons  ought  not  to  precede  theoretical  lessons. 
But  after  the  theory  has  been  set  forth,  these  practical  lessons  may  come  in  to  com- 

Eleto  the  training  of  tho  pupil  and  to  enable  him  to  derive  the  fullest  advantage 
rom  the  instruction  in  the  school.  It  is,  however,  very  essential  that  these  practical 
lessons  shall  be  well  given.  It  is  this  upon  which  we  have  insisted  in  our  plan  upon 
the  reorganization  of  commercial  instruction.     (L^autey.) 

''At  the  school  at  Leipsic,"  continues  our  correspondent,  "many  years  passed 
before  we  had  text-books  treating  of  tho  various  branches  of  commercial  science 
in  a  manner  simple  and  clear.  It  was  only  as  the  result  of  long  development  that 
we  came  to  see  that  the  simple  repetition  of  the  same  exercises  again  and  again  has 
only  a  very  small  value,  if  one  does  not  penetrate  into  tho  very  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  same.  Everywhere  wo  endeavored  to  discover  a  common  law  resulting  from  the 
nnendiug  variety  of  similar  facts,  and  by  this  means  to  escape  a  useless  prolixity. 
This  is  the  road  which  scientific  commercial  instruction  in  Germany  has  followed  to 
perfect  itself." 

Very  well.  But  in  this  way  has  there  not  been  a  certain  abuse  of  theory? 
Extremes  meet,  and  they  are  ordinarily  equally  poi-nicious.  We  repeat  what  we 
said  before,  that  tho  schools  of  commerce  should  be  at  once  polytechnic  schools  and 
schools  of  application,  and  in  order  that  application  shall  bear  its  best  fruit  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  bo  exercised  not  upon  imaginary  operations,  but  upon  real 
operations  properly  conducted,  properly  systematized,  and  all  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  which  should  be  methodically  brought  together  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  recount  here  the  various  modifications  which  were  made 
in  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  from  1831  to  1868,  modifications  which  were  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  tho  school.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  during  this  whole  period 
the  basis  of  the  method  remained  the  same  as  Schiebe  had  instituted  in  the  first 
instance.  But  in  the  movement  for  educational  reform  from  1868  to  1871  the  Insti- 
tute at  Leipsic  was  compelled  to  follow  tho  movement  or  lose  its  title  of  a  higher 
school.    The  law  relating  to  military  service  in  Saxony,  of  December  24,  1866,  had 
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conceded  to  the  three  schools  of  commerce  at  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  Leipsic  the 
right  to  give  a  certificate  entitling  to  the  one-year  military  service  privileges,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  reorganize  the  instmotion  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
this  law. 

It  was,  then,  at  this  time  that  the  university  tendency  of  general  culture  began 
to  overbalance  the  purely  commercial  instruction  of  early  years  both  at  the  Institute 
at  Leipsic,  and,  in  general,  in  nil  the  higher  schools  of  commerce  in  Germany.  In 
all  these  institutions  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
military  law,  to  reorganize  their  curricula  from  the  very  bottom,  and  to  give  more  time 
to  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
aud  literature.  This  reorganization  implied  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  time 
^iven  to  the  commercial  sciences,  and  also  the  importance  of  the  practical  exercises 
in  the  conntinghouse. 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  the  Institute  at  Leipsic  declared  itself  ready  to  comply 
with  the  legal  provisions,  and  from  that  time  on  this  establishment  acquired  the 
right  to  give  the  certificate  for  the  one-year  voluntary  service. 

This  change  in  its  instruction,  led  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  school,  in  order  to  preserve  its  former  professional  character.  It  was 
noted  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  from  the  real  schools,  who  held  the  military 
certificate,  entered  immedi<ately  into  business  life,  to  spend  the  years  which  had  still  to 
elapse  before  thev  were  of  military  age.  These  young  men,  from  16  to  17  years  of 
age,  while  trained  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  but  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  commercial  sciences,  found  themselVes  at  a  disadvantage  in 
their  practical  careers  on  account  of  this  lack  of  special  knowledge.  It  appeared, 
thou,  to  be  plain  that  the  Institute  at  Leipsic  had  here  the  task  of  creating  a  profes- 
sional course  for  those  young  men  who  had  obtained  the  military  certificate.  The 
success  of  this  course,  opened  in  1876,  did  not  entirely  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

Three  years  later,  in  1879,  another  attempt  was  made.  By  the  side  of  the  profes- 
sional course,  which  comprises  ten  lectures  a  week,  another  course  was  established 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  exercises  per  week  for  those  youth  who  held  the  military 
certificate  and  were  willing  to  devote  an  additional  year  to  study  for  preparation  of 
the  commercial  career.  This  last  course  was  received  with  considerable  favor,  and 
the  attendance  shows  a  steady  increase.  This  result,  although  very  satisfactory, 
shows  that  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  public  opinion  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  commercial  instruction. 

The  director  of  the  school  expressed  himself  upon  this  point  in  the  following 
manner : 

*'It  is  thought,"  he  said,  '*by  large  classes  of  our  population  that  commercial 
practice  can  fully  take  the  place  of  theoretical  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
ho  who  has  a  theoretical  knowle<lge  learns  more  from  experience  than  the  mere 
empiricist,  to  whom  he  will  always  be  superior  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment or  to  execute  intelligently  an  order,  or  to  act  with  energy  and  decision  in  dif- 
ferent situations^  but  many  years  will  probably  pass  before  the  value  of  our  techni- 
cal professional  instruction  will  be  fully  appreciated  and  before  the  number  of  our 

upils  increases  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  professional  study  assures  to 

im  who  follows  it  thoroughly." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  print'  a  synopsis  of  the  courses,  as  the  individual  subjects 
taught  cover  very  much  the  same  ground,  having  due  regard  to  the  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  them,  as  in  the  French  and  Austrian  schools.  It  will 
be  noted  from  a  comparison  of  the  curriculum  given  above  with  those  of  the  schools 
in  France  and  Austria  that  considerably  more  attention  is  given  to  the  nontechnical 
subjects  in  Germany.  This  may  bo  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  mentioned  above, 
that  in  order  to  get  the  privilege  of  granting  the  military  certificate,  these  schools 
were  obliged  to  introduce  general  subjects  more  largely,  rather  than  because  of  any 
belief  that  the  German  curriculum  in  its  present  form  is  better  than  the  French  or 
Austrian. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  questions  of  discipline, 
etc.,  as  in  this  respect  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  differs  but  little  from  those  already 
mentioned.    A  glance  at  the  budget  of  the  school  may,  however,  be  of  interest. 

The  school  is  carried  on,  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  such  a  way  that  a  financial 
deficit  regularly  occurs,  which  is  met  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  lunds  belonging  to  it.  It  is  well  housed  in  a  model  school  building,  erected 
in  1890.  The  budget  for  the  year  1885-86  shows  the  following  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 
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Receipts : 

Tuition  from  the —  Marks. 

Higher  division 32, 751. 71 

Professional  course 11,932.15 

Apprentice  department 23,585.27 

Total 68,269.13 

Subsidy  from  the  Government 4,500.00 

72, 769. 13 

Expenses : 

Pensions  and  salaries 63,662.61 

Lighting 928.62 

Heating 938.42 

Printing 1,076.50 

Books  for  library 571.00 

Chemical  laboratory 451.78 

Miscellaneous  expenses 508. 39 

Rent 9,700.00 

Total 77,827.32 

NOTK. — Sections  of  the  report  relating  to  higher  commercial  instruction  in  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  England  are  omitted.    In  regard  to  the  latter  Professor  James  says : 

**  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  instruction  given  in 
England  at  all,  at  least  such  thorough,  systematic,  and  advanced  instruction  as 
would  justify  our  putting  it  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Ger- 
many. It  is  in  this  department  as  in  so  many  otbers.  The  genius  of  the  people — so 
eminently  commercial — the  favorable  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  many  other 
circumstances  "which  have  combined  to  put  England  at  the  very  head  of  commercial 
nations,  have  also  seemed  at  first  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  giving  time  and 
labor  to  systematic  school  prepHratioii  for  such  occupations.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
many  unfavorable  circumstances  which  have  combined  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria  have  brought  these  nations 
to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  thorough  education  along  all  these  hues  was  the  only 
hope  of  their  being  able  to  compete  with  England  at  all.  The  result  has  been  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Owing  to  the  superior  education  and  training  of  her 
youth  Germany  has  been  steadily  diminishing  the  disadvantages  of  her  position, 
and  English  merchants  are  now  awaking  to  the  fact  not  only  that  German  tra<le  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  English  but  that  even  the  trade  of  England  herself  is 
passing  into  the  hands  of  German  merchants  who  have  settled  in  London.^' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  LIFE  IN  MIDDLE  GEORGIA.^ 


VACATION   TIME— ACADEMIES— A   MANUAL-LABOR    SCHOOL— THE 

L^IVERSITY. 

I.— Vacation  Time. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  society  in  middle  Georgia  daring  the  period  of 
occupation  by  immigrants  from  the  older  States,  mainly  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  who,  despite  the  perils  on  the  very  border  of  savage  existence,  were 
attracted  thither  by  the  extraordinary  fecundity  and  salubrity  of  that  region. 
Therein  it  appeared  that,  on  account  of  peculiar  exigencies  of  situation  in  the 
beginning,  patrician  rule,  as  in  all  similar  conditions  in  the  past,  obtained;  but 
that,  not  long  afterwards,  other  exigencies  equally  important  led  to  coalescence  of 
the  several  classes  of  whites  for  purposes  of  security  and  well-being  needful  to  alL 
To  this  coalescence,  it  was  argued,  were  owing  the  speedy,  healthful  growth  and 
development  of  a  rural  population  which  in  a  comparatively  brief  while  helped  to 
raise  the  State,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen,  to  a  high  rank  among  its  confederates. 

In  that  account  were  mentioned  some  of  the  shifts  to  which  resort  was  compelled 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  to  obtain  for  the  children  of  those  immigrants 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning,  and  sketches  were  made  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  '*  Old-field  schools,"  which  were,  perhaps,  if  not  the  most  unique,  at  least 
the  most  crude  among  the  elementary  schools  throughout  the  whole  country,  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  eccentricities  and  jejuueness,  productive  of  much  benefit  to 
the  new  community  so  far  distant  from  enlightened  centers.  Exuberance  of  health 
and  eagerness  of  enterprise  enabled  the  settlers  to  meet  difflcultioe  and  drawbacks, 
make  the  best  of  opportunities,  however  slender,  turn  all  accidents  to  every  possible 
good  account,  and,  fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  better  things,  patiently,  yet  with 
energy  and  confidence,  labor  for  their  procurement.  Boys  and  girls  who  got  their 
first  instruction  at  these  schools,  even  those  grown  afterwards  to  bo  among  the 
most  eminent  and  accomplished,  used  to  recall  and  rehearse  scenes  therein  enacted 
so  grotesque  and  bizarre  as  to  sound  incredible,  yet  which,  even  inclnding  some 
that  were  barbarous,  were  told  not  only  without  a  tittle  of  pain  or  resentment,  but 
with  a  humor  so  gushing  as  to  be  thankful  for  things  whose  recollections  inspired  it. 

Note  was  made  in  that  account  of  the  intermingling  of  sexes  both  in  school  and 
in  class,  and  some  habitudes  peculiar  to  such  close  relationship,  inclnding  inchoate 
devotion  of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker.  Mention  was  made,  also,  of  several  things 
in  discipline,  of  the  games  and  sports  indulged  separately  by  boys  and  girls,  and 
of  other  things  attendant  upon  school  life. 

In  this  chapter  the  writer  will  undertake  to  describe  portions  of  the  life  of  boys 
and  girls  while  out  of  school,  within  family  circles,  and,  when  grown  old  enough  for 
them,  in  social  reunions.  Field  sports  of  boys  will  be  mentioned,  and  such  games  as, 
daring  the  approach  toward  maturity,  both  sexes  played  in  company.  The  chapter 
will  end  with  an  account  of  the  very  early  ages  at  which  marriage  engagements  in 
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general  were  contracted,  and  some  of  the  Incidents  usually  occurring  before,  duriug, 
and  after  their  solemnization,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  founding  of  academies, 
manual  labor  schools,  and  of  the  State  University. 

In  this  region,  as  doubtless  was  the  case  in  all  other  rural  communities  at  that 
period,  youth  of  both  sexes,  whatever  might  be  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  were 
required  to  spend  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  time  at  work.  In  families  with 
narrow  means  this  was  necessary.  Children  when  not  at  school  worked  habitaally 
with  the  same  regularity  as  negroes  or  hired  laborers.  Indeed,  the  two  or  three 
years'  schooling  gotten  by  them  generally  was  spread  through  twice  orjthriceaa 
uiany  on  account  of  times  and  seasons  when  their  services  at  home  were  indispen- 
sable to  sufficient  cultivation  of  crops  and  work  within  doors.  Seldom  one  of  this 
sort  attiiud'ed  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  It  was  often  as  surpris- 
ing a^  gratifying  to  note  the  amount  of  learning  acquired  by  boys  and  girls  in  cir- 
cumstances so  narrow.  Difficulties  enhanced  in  their  eyes  the  value  of  what  they 
had  few  and  limited  opportuuities  of  pursuing.  Many  a  lad  with  no  more  than  these 
rose  to  much  respectability  for  intelligence  and  some  to  high  positions  in  professional 
life.  So,  too,  even  children  of  the  better  sort  were  required  to  work  during  the 
period  of  vacation  from  school.  Few  boys  of  any  sort  did  not  learn  to  handle  the 
plow,  the  hoe,  and  the  ax.  While  engaged  on  plantation  work  they  labored,  never 
apart,  but  alongside  of  negroes,  going  to  fields  and  returning  at  the  same  hours, 
their  dinners  being  sent  to  them  as  to  the  rest.  True,  they  were  indulged  in  more 
frequent  holidays,  yet  in  many  of  these  their  friends  among  the  poorer  classes,  par- 
ticularly on  Saturdays,  were  allowed  to  join  them  in  sportings  with  hounds,  gun,  and 
rod.  A  people  among  whom  were  few  who  dearly  loved  mere  money  getting  were 
none  the  less  stringent  of  rule  that  their  children  should  gro^  up  with  just  ootioiis 
of  the  importance  of  work  and  becoming  respect  for  it.  As  sons  of  the  more  pros- 
perous grew  older,  instead  of  manual  labor  they  were  gradually  inducted  into  the 
knowledge  of  supervising  and  in  the  disposition  of  crops  when  gathered. 

It  was  the  same  with  girls,  perhaps  to  a  degree  more  stringent  because  of  their 
closer  coniiuemeut  at  home  and  in  continual  presence  of  work  which  industrious 
mothers  of  families  saw  needed  to  be  looked  after.  Vestments  of  every  sort,  for 
whites  as  well  as  blacks,  were  cut  and  made  at  home.  These,  except  the  few  for 
special  occasions,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  were  made  of  the  produce  of  the  plan- 
tation— flax,  wool,  and  cotton.  This  work,  the  whole  of  it,  was  done  in  the  mansion 
under  the  supervision  of  the  mistress,  and  mainly  by  herself  and  her  daughters.  AVhen 
portions  were  assigned  to  negro  women  or  girls,  it  was  of  a  kind  needing  less  of  spe- 
cial painstaking,  yet  requiring  the  mistress*  continual  direction,  for  deftness  with 
the  needle  and  shears  always  seemed  diffionlt  for  them  to  acquire. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 

The  interval  between  supper  and  bedtime  was  spent  by  the  whole  family  together. 
If  lessons  were  not  already  conned,  children  studied  by  a  table,  rendering  and  receiv- 
ing assistance  when  needed.  This  seldom  occupied  all  the  space,  as  the  lessons  were 
not  unreasonable.  Afterwards,  if  it  was  in  summer,  they  sat  together  on  the  piazza, 
which  hardly  any  house  was  without,  until  the  hour  of  evening  family  prayer,  that 
was  seldom  omitted  if  the  father  was  a  church  member.  A  Bible  chapter  was  read, 
a  hymn  sung,  and  then  the  prayer  on  bended  knees,  sometimes  the  latter  seeming 
rather  long  to  children  and  such  of  the  servants  as  accepted  invitation  to  be  present; 
this  was  evinced  when  at  its  close  they  were  yet  on  the  floor,  being  overcome  by 
sleep.  In  winter  girk  assisted  their  mothers  in  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  family, 
white  and  black,  and  the  boys  helped  the  father  in  rolling  into  balls  from  brooches 
the  thread  spun  duriug  the  day  and  reeling  the  balls  into  hanks.  In  times  before 
the  cotton  gin,  all  picked  apart  the  seed  and  the  lint.  So  long  used  to  this  habit 
some  became,  that  even  after  the  gin  was  introduced  some  planters,  when  satisfied 
with  reading,  kept  it  up  during  the  evening,  unwilling  to  be  entirel v^dle  during  any 
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portion  of  their  working  time.  During  the  hours  of  sleep  doors  oftener  than  other- 
irise  were  left  unlocked  and  windows  unbarred.  A  man's  own  negroes  were  trusted 
as  his  children.  Domestic  police,  as  in  patriarchal  times,  was  in  the  family,  and  it 
was  not  very  far  from  perfect.  Children  when  at  home  were  often  allowed  to  play 
with  much  freedom  with  thoir  coevals  among  the  negroes ;  but  only  boys  with  boys, 
and  girls  with  girls,  and  the  latter  only  in  daylight.  In  such  plays  the  humbler 
indulged  as  much  freedom  as  the  higher,  and  the  admission  of  defeat  was  as  honest 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  although  npon  disputed  points  there  was  the  same 
eort^f  wrangling  or  what  was  common  to  either  race  while  contending  apart. 
Elderly  negroes  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  took  the  same  liberty  as  parents 
used  in  warning  against  extravagances  of  any  sort,  and  a  white  child's  heedlessness 
to  such  interference,  especially  if  attended  with  disrespectful  words,  were  reported 
in  the  '*  white  house  "  whither  the  giver  was  called  and  made  render  account.  These 
persons  were  usually  addressed  as  "Uncle"  or  "Aunt,''  titles  destined  to  last 
throughout  life. 

This  freedom  of  intercourse  between  children  of  both  rac«s,  within  limitations 
known  to  be  prudent  regarding  the  best  welfare  of  all,  led  to  benign  consequences. 
Many  of  the  most  affectionate,  long-enduring  friendships  existing  in  the  South  wore 
between  white  men  and  their  slaves,  which  began  in  childhood  under  supervision  of 
the  parents  of  both.  It  was  quite  common  for  two  children,  a  white  and  a  black, 
to  become  so  attached,  that  the  humbler  grow  up  with  hope  of  becoming  that  young 
master's  or  that  young  miss'  slave  when  the  time  should  come  for  the  former  to  marry 
and  go  away  with  allotted  portions  of  the  estate.  Not  only  they,  but  their  families 
wished  them  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  well 
beloved.  To  the  world  outside  such  separations  seemed  hard.  Far  more  often  than 
not  they  were  in  accordance  with  long-cherished  hopes,  and  they  served  to  enhance 
yet  more  the  happiness  of  that  naturally  thankful  and  affectionate  race. 

boys'  field   6PORTS. 

Out  of  school,  children  whose  parents  were  of  whatever  degree  of  property  hold- 
ing were  indulged  with  holidays  of  reasonable  frequency.  Almost  any  Saturday  a 
boy  with  hh  fishing  rod,  or  with  his  gun  and  two  or  three  hounds,  would  meet  his 
likes  similarly  attended  and  spend  the  day  along  the  margin  of  a  creek  or  within 
fields  and  woods.  Lesser  game  for  a  long  time  continued  plentiful,  such  as  squirrels, 
rabbits,  opossums,  raccoons,  partridges,  field  larks,  and  particularly  doves  by  the 
thousands.  Any  family,  however  humble,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  regarded 
80  poor  as  not  to  afford  to  keep  several  hounds. 

Boys  who  were  too  young  to  handle  guns  or  follow  hounds  afar  used  to  resort  to 
devices  for  taking  birds. 

Traps, — Perhaps  never  a  Georgia  boy,  when  come  to  7  or  8  years,  faileil  to  have  his 
one  or  more  traps  for  catching  birds.  If  he  was  lame  or  an  invalid,  a  trap  must  be 
built  for  him  and  set  somewhere  in  a  meadow  or  near  the  woodside.  It  was  con- 
structed of  laths  about  3  feet  in  length  for  the  four  at  bottom,  2  inches  wide,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  decreasing  in  length  for  about  10  inches.  It  was  set  by 
three  sticks  called  triggers,  a  long  and  two  shortj  forming,  when  joined,  the  figure  4, 
placed  horizontally  with  the  stem  at  the  bottom.  Around  this  stem  and  beneath  was 
strewn  the  bait — grains  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  A  very  light  touch  sprang  the 
tilgger  and  the  trap  came  down.  The  captive  was  taken  out  at  the  top  by  removal 
of  the  short  laths  in  sufilcient  numbers  to  allow  insertion  of  the  hand  and  arm. 
Besults  from  such  huntings  were  very  far  from  compensating  for  the  work  done  in 
their  behalf,  but  they  were  ever  hoped  and  expected  to  be  better  the  next  time. 
They  were  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  one  bird  in  particular,  the  quail,  called 
there  ^'partridge."  Going  in  flocks,  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  frame  a  trap  so  as  to 
get  all,  which  would  certainly  follow  the  getting  of  the  first.  The  trap  for  this  pur- 
pose was  called  a  ''coop."    It  was  similarly  constructed,  possibly  somewhat  heavier. 
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Instead  of  triggers  its  delasion  was  compassed  by  n  tniiiicl,  wide  and  liorizontal  it 
the  opening,  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  from  the  coop,  and  after  reaclnng  it  ascend- 
ing and  narrowing  until  it  opened  rather  abruptly  within  by  an  aiMirturo  of  bitjc  to 
easily  admit  one  bird  and  no  more.  (J rain  was  scattered  in  profusion  about  the 
coop,  more  so  in  the  opening,  and  extending  through  tho  tunnel.  The  leader  of  tbo 
flock  passed  along  tho  wide,  gentlo  slope,  feeding  as  he  went,  tho  rest  eagerly  fol- 
lowing. Some  grains  wore  scattered  upon  tho  ground  within  in  order  to  hinder 
apprehension  from  arising  until  all  wore  inside.  In  this  condition  it  never  occuired 
to  them  to  attempt  egress  through  the  samo  routo  by  which  they  had  enteroi^  The 
tunnel's  opening  inside  being  abrupt  and  darkened,  tho  captive  vainly  strove  to 
pass  through  the  spaces* in  the  sides  and  roof  of  tho  coop. 

Day  huntinff  ivith  liound$  and  gun, — Tho  hunting  of  squirrels  and  rabbits,  doubtlea, 
was  about  tho  same  as  in  all  other  regions  whero  theso  animals  abound.  It  was 
pursued  by  half-grown  lads  regarded  not  yet  old  enough  to  overcome  the  awkwird 
difficulties  in  chasing  such  as  could  bo  taken  only  in  tho  night ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
tho  fox,  at  early  dawn  and  on  horseback.  Many  a  vain  petition  to  venture,  at  least 
npon  tho  former,  was  presented  to  mothers,  and  many  a  boy  was  made  happy  at 
tho  coming  of  tho  time  when  it  was  deemed  not  too  imprudent  to  grant  it. 

Hunting  the  opossum. — A  sport  which  boys  greatly  delighted  in  was  accompanying 
the  negroes  while  hunting  the  opossum.  Its  relish  was  the  dearer  because  of  tlio 
inftequency  with  which  x>arents,  especially  mothers,  consented  to  it.  Of  all  dcligbts 
to  the  palate  of  a  Southern  negro,  and  indeed  of  many  a  Southern  white  mau,  the 
flesh  of  the  opossum,  when  baked  to  the  proper  degree  of  brown,  is  tho  deareit. 
Abounding  in  fat  perhaps  beyond  auy  other  animal,  its  flesh  resembles  much  that  of 
a  sucking  pig,  only  being  more  soft.  It  is  so  easily  fattened  that  on  being  taken 
out  of  tho  woods  it  generally  is  in  condition  lit  for  tho  oven.  Southerners  regard  it 
of  all  meats  tho  least  indigestible,  and  but  for  its  superabundant  fat  it  would  appear 
more  frequently  on  tables  of  tho  whites.  In  some  houses  this  superfluity  was  tlis- 
posed  of  by  placing  a  layer  or  more  of  oak  or  hickory  sticks  to  the  height  of  3  or  4 
inches  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  oven,  and  upon  the  latticework  thus  made  laying  the 
opossum.  By  such  mode  much  of  the  oil  was  deposited  on  tho  bottom.  Tho  negro, 
when  cooking  for  himself,  never  resorts  to  these  measures,  but  takes  his  favorite 
OS  ho  is,  indeed  preferring  him  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head. 

At  every  home,  whatever  might  be  lacking  for  making  up  tho  full  of  home  com- 
forts, it  was  never  an  opossum  dog;  seldom  was  it  without  two  or  three.  These 
wero  not  of  the  pack  of  hounds — from  four  to  eight  and  moro — kept  by  tlio  owner 
for  tho  fox  and  tho  rabbit.  They  belonged  to  the  negroes,  and  wero  usually  well 
trained.  Tho  hunter,  providing  himself  with  an  ax,  a  torch  of  lightwood  sticks  of 
suitable  length  (about  2  feet),  accompanied  by  at  least  one  other,  bearing  another  ax 
and  an  armful  of  other  sticks,  sallied  forth  to  the  woods.  Both  he  and  his  dog  well 
knew  tho  most-frequented  haunts  of  tho  quarry,  along  skirts  of  wood  and  meadow 
wherein  grew  tho  persimmon,  the  muscadine,  and  the  wild  grape.  A  rabbit  starting 
up  attracted  little  notice  from  the  dog,  that  understood  well  enough  that  that  sort  of 
game  was  for  the  day,  never  for  the  night.  After  the  trail  was  found  tho  pursuit 
was  usually  brief,  as  this  beast  is  not  swift  of  foot,  and  travels  over  an  inconsiderable 
space.  The  dog  barkd  little  or  none  while  pursuing,  and  so  tho  opossum,  when  aboot 
to  be  overtaken  by  surprise,  makes  with  what  speed  is  possible  to  a  tree.  In  his 
emergency  he  sometimes  has  to  take  to  a  small  sapling,  up  which  he  can  mount  no 
higher  than  6  or  8  feet  without  bending  the  top.  If  he  is  not  too  hotly  pressed  he 
will  tako  to  a  large  one,  although  ho  is  not  as  particular  in  that  matter  as  the 
raccoon,  who,  being  moro  swift  of  foot  and  more  capable  in  general  of  taking  care 
of  himself,  invariably  seeks  the  largest  he  can  find  in  his  flight.  There  was  one 
exception,  however,  and  that  in  tho  case  of  an  opossum  of  smaller  size,  more  slender 
of  make,  much  moro  fleet  of  foot,  and  with  preponderance  of  black  hairs  in  his  skin. 
Whenever  it  was  a  very  large  tree  to  which  tho  hunter  was  called  by  his  dog,  l*o 
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•was  apt  to  snspect  that  it  was  either  a  raccoon  or  a  ^'  Blue  Dick/'  as  this  variety  Tras 
called.  Whether  it  Tras  of  a  distinct  species  was  not  known.  Individuals  were  not 
often  met  with,  and  a  black  hunter  was  always  disappointed  when  one  of  them  took 
the  placo  of  its  betters,  as,  though  small  and  thin,  it  cost  more  to  take  him  and  to 
fatten  him  oftcrwards. 

The  "treeing**  was  announced  by  a  bark  peculiar  to  that  office,  and  entirely  differ- 
ent from  others.  There  was  no  sound  of  eagerness,  as  in  those  of  pursuit.  It  was 
one  brief  utterance  of  more  announcement,  as  if  the  dog  had  finished  the  task 
assigned  to  him  and  would  now  lie  down  and  rest  till  his  owners  came  up.  If  his 
hark  was  barkened  to,  ho  gavo  no  more.  If  not,  ho  repeated  it  at  intervals  until  ifc 
was.  Then  he  sat  or  lay  while  the  tree  was  being  felled.  Just  before  this  crisis, 
unless  the  tree  was  very  small,  one  of  tho  axmen,  quitting  that  work,  repaired  a 
short  distance  on  tho  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  tree  was  to  fall  and  hold 
him  by  tho  collar  during  tho  descent.  This  was  done  to  secure  him  from  being 
crushed  by  rushing  too  speedily  among  tho  branches.  Instant  upon  tho  fall  he  was 
loosed,  and,  rushing  forward,  seized  his  game,  nearly  always  before  it  could  get  to 
another  tree.  At  that  instant  all  excitement  ended.  A  moment  before  tho  seizure, 
if  ho  hail  it  to  spare,  tho  opossum,  offering  no  resistance,  laid  itself  down  and  to  all 
appearances  died.  This  was  regarded  as  an  instinctive  artifice  to  attempt  escape 
from  death  by  seeming  to  bo  dead  already.  It  will  fight  with  neither  man  nor  dog, 
and  at  last  seems  to  implore  for  pity  and  sparing  of  life  to  one  so  entirely  submissive. 
This  gavo  rise  to  tho  X)hrase  *' playing  'possum,*'  apx>lled  to  persons  suspected  of 
making  insincere  ado  about  their  own  ailments  or  other  suffering,  or  preteudiug  to 
be  asleep. 

Tho  way  in  which  the  captive  was  secured,  if  not  novel,  was  curious,  and  singu- 
larly hard.  A  hickory  stick  of,  say,  2  inches  in  thickness  and  5  or  G  feet  long  was 
split  at  a  small  distance  from  ono  end,  and  before  the  wedge  was  withdrawn  the 
long,  hairless,  thick-skinned  tail  was  drawn  about  half  its  length  through  the  slit, 
after  which  the  wedge  was  withdrawn.  Tho  captor  slung  tho  stick  across  his 
ehoiilders,  trimmed  his  torch,  and,  if  not  ready  to  return  home,  hied  his  dog  to 
another  search.  Occasionally  a  negro  would  return  homo,  not  too  lato  for  rest 
enough  for  the  morrow's  work,  with  threo  or  four  hanging  from  his  pole. 

Tho  killing  was  usually  postponed  to  a  Sunday.  During  tho  interval  it  was  kept 
in  a  box  set  with  its  open  sido  upon  the  ground  and  made  firm  by  heavy  stones  laid 
upon  tho  top,  ventilated  by  auger  holes.  It  was  fed  upon  persimmons  mainly,  but 
with  addition  of  bread,  collards,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  gotten  from  the 
negro's  small  garden  that  lay  behind  his  cabin.  It  was  really  surprising  what 
degrees  of  fatness  it  would  take  on  in  a  very  short  time. 

Tho  killing  was  after  a  way  peculiar  to  that  animal.  In  all  probability  never  since 
Georgia  was  first  occupied  by  white  people  with  slaves  did  an  opossum,  when  killed 
by  a  negro,  meet  death  in  any  other.  For  this  time-honored  custom  he  felt  respect 
that  would  have  been  sorely  hurt  even  by  suggestion  of  substitution  of  another. 
Tho  afioction  he  cherished  for  this  dear  object  made  him  scrupulous  that  when  his 
end  was  to  come,  as  it  must  come  inevitably  according  to  tho  destiny  of  all  beings, 
sentient  and  not,  it  should  be  decently  in  accord  with  usage  handed  down  from  tho 
ancestors  of  both.  And  so  on  a  fair  Sunday  morning,  taking  him  tenderly,  yet  with 
sufficient  firmness  of  grasp  by  the  tail,  he  drew  him  from  his  box  into  the  light  of 
day,  let  him  "go  dead"  for  a  while,  after  his  harmlessly  deceptive  way,  and,  it  may 
be,  addressed  to  him  some  words  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made  him'- 
self  ready  for  tho  winding  up  of  this  his  last  job.  Then,  laying  down  his  ax  with 
the  helvo  across  tho  victim's  neck  and  placing  his  foot  upon  it  near  the  spaco  of  con- 
tact, whilo  he  kept  it  pressed,  with  his  two  hands  ho  pulled  his  tail  until  his  neck 
was  broken.  Already  a  pot  of  water  hard  by  had  heen  made  hot  for  scalding  the 
hair  from  his  precious  "carcass,"  by  this  time  become,  as  somo  expressed  it,  "as  round 
fte  a  butter  ball."    After  he  was  baked  and  set  upon  a  tray,  flanked  satisfactorily  with 
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attendant  good  things,  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which,  nsing  a 
favored  simile  among  negroes,  it  would  ''go  down  de  red  lane.'' 

Baccoon  hunting. — Seldom  was  a  yonng  boy  allowed  to  go  npon  hunt  of  the  raccoon. 
It  is  a  beast  of  considerable  fleetness,  extremely  wily,  and  combative  to  the  last 
degree.  Probably  of  all  animals^  if  not  the  most  canning  in  devices  to  evade  its  por- 
suers,  it  Is  the  most  adroit  and  pertinacious  in  fight.  Not  one  hound  in  a  hundred 
could  cope  with  it  in  single  combat  on  land,  and  it  required  three  and  four  to  do  so  in 
water.  A  coon  hunt  of  several  dogs  (and  it  required  a  pack)  gave  chase  often  a  mile 
or  more  before  the  quarry  was  compelled  to  tree,  and  this,  back  and  forth,  winding 
right  and  left  through  the  densest  thickets  that  the  fugitive  knows  best  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  creek.  The  tearing  and  soiling  of  clothes,  inevit-able  to  close  following  of 
hounds,  made  parents  put  a  ban  upon  sons  until  they  were  well  on  toward  manhood. 
Even  grown  persons,  on  account  of  the  expense,  seldom  hunted  them  except  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  their  ravages  upon  the  young  com  ears  in  adjoining  fields,  and 
never  with  intent  to  eat  them.  Occasionally  a  negro,  for  lack  of  opossum,  would 
cook  them  and  try  to  got  as  much  compensation  as  possible  for  such  lack.  Generally, 
however^  after  taking  the  skin  the  rest  was  thrown  away.  Tet  occasionally  a  hunt 
was  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  throughout,  particularly  at  the  close. 
Very  often  several  trees^  seldom  not  more  than  the  first,  had  to  be  felled.  One  of 
the  animal's  devices  was  to  take  one  tree  in  a  thicket  and,  after  ascending  among  the 
higher  limbs  that  intermingle  with  those  of  other  trees,  pass  stealthily  from  one  to 
another.  In  such  movements  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  competition  of  the  lower 
animal's  instincts  with  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Occasionally,  by  no  means  frequently, 
the  quick  ear  of  a  hound  detected  the  trick  when  a  slender  limb  was  bent  by  a  pas- 
sage; but  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  hunter  might  be  able  once  in  a  while  to 
discover  the  object  of  his  pursuit  by  placing  himself  in  the  fairest  position  and 
then,  having  the  torch  put  behind  and  lowered,  peer  up  among  the  branches.  The 
raccoon  was  in  constant  watch  of  its  pursuers,  and  the  glittering  eyes  reflecting  the 
torchlight,  betrayed  its  covert.  When  the  tree  fell,  foreseeing  it  must  be  overtaken, 
it  made  haste  for  the  nearest  water,  where  a  fight  took  place  which  really  thrilled 
one  to  witness.  Nothing  could  equal  the  celerity  with  which  one  and  another  of  its 
enemies  were  bitten  and  clawed,  amidst  growlings  of  intensest  desperation.  The 
hounds  howled  aloud  with  corresponding  pain  and  auger  from  repeated  inflictions. 
On  fit  opportunity  the  raccoon,  seizing  one  by  the  nose,  dived  beneath  the  stream, 
where  it  could  remain  considerably  longer  than  the  former.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rise,  it  loosed  its  hold  and  reappeared  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  point 
of  descent,  and  its  latest  adversary  had  to  repair  to  the  bank  for  a  moment's  rest 
From  sheer  exhaustion  of  defending  against  its  numerous  enemies  it  perished  at  last, 
yet  often  with  its  teeth  and  claws  quivering  in  their  flesh. 

Yet,  it  seems  singularly  noteworthy,  as  used  to  be  solemnly  declared  by  negroes, 
whose  observations  of  habits  among  animals  of  the  woods  had  extended  through  long 
periods  and  whose  statements  in  that  regard  were  in  general  entirely  reliable,  that 
in  a  combat  between  a  raccoon  and  an  opossum  the  latter,  if  of  corresponding  age 
and  growth,  invariably  prevails.  And  it  is  thus :  The  opossum,  shrinking  himself 
into  as  small  and  round  a  ball  as  possible,  makes  his  one  bite;  it  may  be  the  jaw, 
and  it  may  be  the  shoulder,  or  a  hind  leg.  Whatever  it  be  it  is  a  mouthful  on  which 
after  fastening  his  teeth,  jaw  and  all,  he  deliberately  and  with  apparent  entire  res- 
ignation "goes  dead,"  and  the  assaults  of  his  enemy  of  whatever  numbers  and  vari- 
eties seem  to  have  no  sort  of  influence  upon  his  corpse.  It  is  as  if  a  choice  morsel 
had  been  locked  withiu  a  strung  box  whose  owner  had  gone  away  with  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  When  the  raccoon  becomes  abjectly  demoralized  and  by  unmistakable 
siguB  shows  that  he  is  more  than  fully  satisfied  the  dead  comes  back  to  life,  opens 
his  jaws,  and  the  other  makes  off  without  unnecessary  delay. 

This  exigency  is  far  worse  when  the  raccoon  is  caught  in  part  by  a  trap.  If  it  be 
in  a  portion  of  his  body  not  vital  and  to  which  he  can  apply  his  teeth,  with  these  he 
cuts  the  rest  of  himself  loose  and  leaves  the  other  part  to  tell  its  own  tale  alone. 
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Plantation  Fourth  of  July. — Among  the  yearly  holidays  anticipated  most  eagerly 
by  children  was  the  plantation  Fourth  of  July. 

Independence  Day,  as  many  used  to  style  it,  always  had  its  several  commemora- 
tions. The  principal  one  was  held  on  the  day  itself  in  the  villages,  or,  in  districts 
too  remote  ftom.  those,  in  the  meeting-house  grove  or  near  a  cross-roads  store.  In  the 
latter  case  an  orator  and  a  reader  came  from  town,  all  surviving  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers were  carried  and  sat  in  chairs  in  front  of  the  audience  and  with  women  divided 
the  eloquent  praises  of  the  peroration.  Afterwards  came  the  barbecue,  for  whose 
enjoyment  juicy  exhalations  from  pits  wherein  the  "  carcasses  ^'  were  nearing  a  proper 
finish  for  some  time  before  made  all  mouths  ready. 

The  other  came  on  later,  usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  Saturday  of  the  month. 
This  was  the  negroes'  "  Fourth  of  July."  By  this  time  the  small  grain  had  been 
harvested,  cotton  and  com  received  their  third  and  last  plowing,  and  the  crop  was 
pronounced  to  bo  **laid  by"  during  the  four  weeks  before  the  ripening. 

On  this  occasion  things  were  put  on  early  and  kept  on  late.  Pigs  and  lambs,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  the  family,  were  barbecued,  supplemented  by  fowls  and  vege- 
tables, cakes,  con^rves,  and  other  good  things.  Yet  the  scene  most  interesting  to 
children  was  the  cider  beating.  Apples  brought  in  carts  from  the  orchard  were 
emptied  into  a  long  trough  made  of  a  poplar  log,  where  they  were  beaten  by  men 
with  pestles.  A  rude  press  was  built  and  fastened  to  one  of  the  trees  in  the  grove, 
and  on  a  layer  of  oat  straw  the  pulp  gathered  in  buckets  was  emptied,  the  long  beam 
attached  to  the  screw  that  pressed  being  drawn  around  by  a  horse  or  mule.  The  fun 
to  children  was  in  being  allowed  with  long  oat  straws  to  suck  the  new  cider  from  the 
trough.  The  dinner  table  was  set  in  the  grove.  After  the  whites  were  served,  the 
negroes  sat  down  on  their  chairs  and  benches,  when  all,  men,  women,  and  children, 
did  the  best  they  knew  how  with  the  viands  before  them.  When  all  could  do  no 
more  on  that  line,  the  old  foreman,  called  upon  for  a  speech  and  unanimously  denied 
being  excused,  said  his  say,  and  was  followed  by  others  among  tlie  men,  who  talked 
their  talks,  and  by  the  half-grown  boys  and  girls,  who  sang  their  songs.  After  dinner 
the  aged  and  other  adults  sat  around  under  the  trees  and  looked  on  as  the  young, 
white  and  black,  disported  over  the  grove.  Except  Christmas  and  Christmas  week, 
this  was  the  whitest  of  all  days  in  the  year.  It  mattered  not  what  had  been  the 
favorableness  of  the  seasons  and  the  general  prospect  of  crops,  on  this  day  conditions, 
whether  promising  or  otherwise,  were  put  out  of  mind.  Everybody  was  conscious 
that  he  had  done  his  part  faithfully,  and  knew  that  the  same  w:is  felt  by  everybody 
else,  so  all  gave  themselves  to  enjoyment,  willing  to  leave  the  future  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Creator.  With  apparent  reluctance  the  sun  went  down  at  last  too  soon.  Yet 
often  the  moon  at  or  not  far  from  its  full,  or  the  heavens  lit  by  starlight  allowed  the 
children  to  continue  their  sports  till  near  the  hour  of  9,  at  which  all  must  retire  to 
their  beds. 

SWIMBJING. 

No  school  was  very  far  from  some  sort  of  swimming  hole.  At  a  proper  distance 
from  the  spring  the  boys  made  a  dam  in  the  spring  branch,  whither  they  very  often 
resorted.  On  Saturdays  in  time  of  summer  they  went  to  the  nearest  mill  pond.  By 
the  time  one  was  10  or  11  he  swam  as  easily  as  the  best.  It  is  probable  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  grew  to  manhood  without  learning  this  delightful  art.  Any- 
one felt  ashamed  when  another  said  of  him  about  this:  ''He  can't  do  anything;  he 
can't  even  swim."  It  was  remarkable  what  often  could  be  done  in  diving,  by  long 
practice.  Occasionally  a  boy  remained  under  water  so  long  that  a  stranger  looking 
on  might  begin  to  apprehend  that  a  serious  accident  had  occurred,  when,  rising  far 
beyond  the  place  of  immersion,  his  hearty  exhalation  gave  assurance  that  all  was 
right  with  him.  Contests  of  endurance  were  very  frequent.  If  the  bathing  hole 
was  small  the  divers,  one  at  a  time,  standing  each  with  his  back  to  the  water,  waited 
till  a  stone  suitable  in  size  was  thrown  in,  and  the  bubbling  that  might  tend  to  betray 
the  spot  at  which  it  had  entered  subsided.    Then,  plunging  in  headforemost,  they 
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znaclo  search  for  it.  If  it  iras  rather  easily  found  a  smaller  was  siibstitnteil.  Not 
very  many  habitually  engaged  in  a  contest  that  necessarily  imparted  such  discom- 
fort. Besides,  many  carried  oft-repeated  orders  from  homo  against  a  practice  so 
hazardous,  on  pain,  in  case  of  violation,  of  losing  permission  to  go  into  the  water 
at  all. 

Another  thing  of  a  very  decidedly  unpleasant  character,  often  resulting  from  too 
long  indulgence  in  the  sport  when  the  swimming  pool  was  not  entirely  within  the 
shade  of  trees,  was  burning  the  skin  of  arms  and  shoulders  by  the  double  action  of 
the  sun's  heat  directly  and  through  reflection  of  the  water.  The  luxury  of  the  sport 
was  so  delightful,  especially  in  a  mill  pond  which  could  not  very  often  be  reached, 
that  sometimes  boys  lingered  too  long  in  braving  this  danger.  As  long  as  they  were 
in  tho  water  no  sort  of  indication  of  what  was  insidiously  coming  was  given.  Only 
a  partial  foretaste  was  given  when  they  were  drying  themselves  on  the  bank.  But 
by  tho  time  they  had  reached  home  never  a  boy  so  beset  who  did  not  sorely  repent 
that  he  had  gone  away  from  home  on  that  day,  or  that  ho  had  not  gone  in  a  direc. 
tion  loading  farther  and  farther  from  that  mill  x)ond.  As  soon  as  such  an  one  got 
within  50  yards  of  the  house,  bis  mother,  if  happening  to  look  th&t  way,  discovered 
in  his  rod-red  face  what  was  tho  matter,  and  at  once  began  to  make  ready  for  prompt 
dealing  with  the  case.  Sometimes,  if  it  had  been  i>o88ible,  ho  would  have  liked  to 
conceal  his  predicament,  enduring  the  pain,  whoso  stinging  severity  none  but  the 
experienced  oan  understand.  Yet  he  would  have  sorely  preferred  this  to  the  medical 
treatment.    This  was  always  as  follows: 

On  a  bed,  more  frequently  for  greater  convenience  on  a  pallet  spread  upon  the 
floor,  the  sufferer,  after  removal  of  his  shirt,  was  laid  flat  on  his  front,  his  arms 
extended.  Then  at  brief  intervals  during  several  hours  tho  burnt  surface  was 
mopped  with  a  gooso  feather  dipped  in  a  bowl  of  cream.  The  position,  the  silent, 
relentless  sting,  and,  neither  last  nor  least,  tho  descent,  along  with  feather  and  cream, 
of  words  of  a  kind  most  remote  from  such  as  soothes  an  invalid  to  hear,  made  his  con- 
dition seem  of  all  most  uncomfortable.  If  not  audibly,  at  least  inwardly,  he  made, 
if  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  tho  resolve  that  never,  no  never  while  memory 
remained,  would  he  bo  caught  again  in  precisely  that  style. 

GAMES. 

When  children  had  arrived  at  tho  age  approximating  maturity,  games  conducted 
with  animation  often  becoming  rather  noisy  and  boisterous  were  dropped,  and  others 
more  quiet  and  subdued  were  substituted.  In  these  both  sexes  joined,  and  behavior 
was  of  a  kind  to  be  expected  of  those  who  began  to  look  forward  to  marriage.  That 
X>eriod  in  the  times  now  being  considered  came  forward  earlier  than  afterwards 
when  travel  increased,  bringing  larger  numbers  into  acquaintance  with  one  another. 
Country  girls  then  often  were  fully  grown  at  15,  sometimes  at  14 ;  matured  by  the 
latitude,  good  health,  and  abundant  exercise.  Boys  were  men  in  size  generally  at 
18.  At  this  stage  few  parents  were  opposed  to  marriages  when  other  things  seemed 
suited.  Among  the  young,  choice  of  life  partners  was  limited  mainly  to  tho  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  this  was  seldom  protracted  beyond  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  year,  as  often  as  otherwise  not  beyond  the  nineteenth.  When  a  girl  at  13  or  14 
left  off  her  pantelets  and  let  her  gown  reach  to  her  feet,  the  understanding  among 
boys  was  that  she  would  be  apt  to  understand  what  he  was  hinting  about  when  tho 
theme  was  married  life  as  compared  with  single  blessedness.  In  such  discussions 
the  softer  of  course  declared  preference  for  the  latter.  Yet  it  was  not  uninteresting 
to  listen  to  argument  from  her  opponent,  which  being  more  persistent,  strennoos, 
eager,  and  in  time  appearing  more  sensible,  she  suffered  herself  to  become  conduced 
by  it.  Marriage  engagements  were  always  brief,  brought  within  as  near  limits  as 
the  suitor  by  prayers  and  tears  could  obtain.  If  the  alliance  was  satisfactory  to 
both  families,  they  generally  seconded  his  pleas.  For  there  was  no  need  to  inqnire 
about  antecedents  personal  or  social,  nor  about  existing  conditions.    These  weif 
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already  known.  Perhaps  never  was  a  rural  community  in  which  were  fewer  secrets. 
Whatever  occurred  in  neighborhood  or  domestic  existence  became  known  to  every- 
body— beginnings  of  courtships,  their  progress,  rivalries,  i)robable  results,  dates 
of  maids  suffering  themselves  to  be  overtaken,  engagements  when  to  bo  consum- 
mated. Even  rejections,  although  sometimes  (not  always)  endeavoring,  could  not 
hide  themselves;  it  was  too  good  an  item  for  other  enamored  youths  to  let  lie  in 
silence.  Whenever  a  prospective  marriage  was  kept  secret  it  was  because  the  parties 
to  it  knew  of  or  apprehended  family  hostility,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  overcome, 
would  compel  to  elopement. 

Mention  has  been  made  hereinbefore  of  the  appreciation  of  leisure  among  the  rural 
X>opulation  of  this  region,  adults  as  well  as  youths,  married  iicrsous  and  single. 
Hospitality  was  regarded  even  a  religious  duty,  and  few  were  so  poor  as  not  to  prac- 
tice it  within,  often  much  over  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  A  few  parties  of  pleasure 
among  the  young  were  frequent  at  all  seasons.  When  dancing  fell  under  interdict 
of  the  churches,  resort  was  had  to  plays,  of  wliich  there  was  quite  a  number,  for 
mere  conversation  could  not  easily  be  substituted  when  none  had  read  more  than  a  very 
few  books,  which,  however  interesting,  could  not  support  oft-repeated  discussion. 
Well-grown  boys,  well  learned  in  the  history  of  brave  heroes  described  in  the  half 
dozen  romances  in  vogue,  essayed,  with  various  degrees  of  success  and  occasions  of 
fitness,  to  imitate  their  language,  and  were  laughed  at  by  girls  and  rivals  for  appar- 
ent blunders,  and  so  it  was  that  very  soon  after  meeting  and  exchange  of  usual 
inquiries  and  compliments,  suggestion  of  plays  met  with  favor.  Descrii)tions  of  a 
few  of  the  most  leading  of  these  are  hereto  subjoined. 

Criticism, — In  this  play  one  of  the  company,  male  or  female,  was  assigned  to  a  chair 
apart  from  the  rest  to  be  criticised.  In  the  beginning,  unless  one  volunteered  or 
assented  to  suggestions  to  become  the  first  subject,  it  was  decided  by  lots.  This 
however,  was  seldom  resorted  to,  as  more  than  one  of  the  youngest  boys  showed  wil- 
lingness to  bo  made  thus  conspicuous.  Then  one  of  the  company  went  around  ask- 
ing everyone  what  the  subject  looked  like,  at  the  same  time  kneeling  for  the  answer, 
which  was  whispered  in  the  car.  After  the  round  was  made,  the  interrogator  stopped 
and,  looking  toward  one  and  another,  reflected  several  moments  while  fixing  in  rec- 
ollection the  various  criticisms.  If  he  could  not  clearly  recall  every  one,  a  partial 
round  was  mado  again.  After  that  he  announced  them  to  the  subject,  who  had  to 
guess  at  the  names  of  his  critics.  If  ho  failed  of  all,  he  had  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  another  ordeal.  If  not,  the  one  first  properly  guessed  took  his  place.  Announce- 
ment of  failure  or  success,  when  occurring  early,  was  not  made  until  a  full  report  was 
rendered,  for  in  this  the  fun  consisted.  As  a  rule  the  critics  liked  to  be  known,  par- 
ticularly when  the  declared  similitude  was  complimentary.  Between  boys  this  was 
never  the  case;  a  boy  subject  never  thought  of  attributing  to  ono  of  his  sort  any 
except  ridiculous  comparisons  with  his  inferiors.  There  were  several  that  might  be 
called  stock  phrases  which  were  seldom  omitted,  because  younger  boys  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them,  such  as  "he  looks  like  a  ram  goat  tied  to  a  shavin,"  a  "sore- 
eyed  kitten  peep  in'  out  of  a  pan  of  buttermilk,"  or  '*he  would  if  he  could,  and  if  ho 
couldn't  how  would  he?"  Occasionally  a  lover  hinted  his  feelings  to  his  sweetheart 
by  comparing  her  to  the  ''Queen  of  Sheby,"  when  the  comparison  was  announced 
exhibiting  such  consciousness  as  would  remove  doubts  of  the  author;  and  it  vexed 
him  when  she,  dishonestly  enough,  guessed  a  small  boy  or  a  rival  whom  he  hoped 
she  did  not  care  for.  Girls'  comparisons,  except  in  cases  of  little  boys,  were  not 
usually  very  complimentary,  nor  did  they  aim  so  much  at  being  funny,  usually 
employing  some  phrase  taken  from  a  book.  If  a  large  boy  got  a  high  compliment  in 
that  way,  he  would  be  sure  that  it  was  not  sent  by  the  one  he  liked  best,  provided 
she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  feeling. 

Thimble, — In  this  game,  when  all  except  one  were  seated  about  the  room,  she  (in 
case  of  a  girl)  holding  a  thimble  in  her  closed  hands,  went  around,  and  the  rest, 
with  theirs  opened  only  enough  to  receive  it  if  dropped  within  them,  hoped  each  to 
get  the  compliment.    Their  hands,  whether  successful  or  not,  were  kept  clo" 
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that  no  intimation  could  be  made  of  the  one  who  held  it.  The  carrier  said  to  each: 
''Hold  fast  what  I  give  you."  When  the  round  was  made,  the  giver  demanded  of 
tho  rest  successively  to  guess  who  was  the  holder.  All  who  missed  had  to  forfeit 
something,  as  a  fan,  a  pocketknife,  a  handkerchief,  or  something  else.  When  these 
forfeits  had  accumulated  to  a  considerable  number  they  were  redeemed  in  this  wise: 
By  a  table  on  which  they  had  been  laid,  one  who  was  more  often  than  otherwise  a 
boy,  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  its  side.  Then  a  girl  standing  behind  held  above  his 
head  so  that  he  could  not  perceive  it,  one  forfeit  at  a  time,  beginning  with  the 
words:  "Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  your  head:  What  shall  tho  owner  do  to  redeem 
it  f  "  The  boy  inquired :  '*  Is  it  fine  or  superfine  ?  "  meaning  is  the  property  that  of  a 
boy  or  of  a  girl.  The  cost  of  redemption  depended  upon  the  humor  of  the  seller  and 
the  character  of  the  owner.  Many  a  ridiculous  thing  was  enjoined  to  boys,  as  to 
''cut  the  pigeon  wing'* — that  is,  jump  up  and  crack  his  heels  together  tlireo  times 
before  returning  to  the  floor;  "  to  put  his  face  in  such  a  shape  as  would  hide  as  much 
of  its  ugliness  as  possible;"  to  '*  go  to  Miss  Betty  Perkins  and  ask  her  forgiveness  for 
telling  a  lie  on  her ;"  to  apologize  to  Miss  Nancy  Crother  for  saying  she  wasn't  nigh 
as  pretty  as  she  thought  she  was; "  or  "to  bow  to  the  i>rettie8t,  kneel  to  tho  wittiest, 
and  kiss  the  one  he  loves  best."  The  last  was  sometimes  a  little  embarrassing,  as  tho 
debtor  might  not  like  to  make  public  his  sentiments,  and  if  he  chose,  managed  to 
conceal  them  by  approaching  indifferently  the  two  who  sat  nearest  for  the  honors. 
Then  it  was  tantalizing,  and  so  meant  to  be  when  imposed,  as  being  sure  that  neither 
his  sweetheart  nor  any  other  near  her  age  would  allow  him  to  make  payment  in  that 
wise,  and  so  he  took  his  kiss  from  one  of  the  little  girls.  Yet,  not  always,  unless  he 
was  near  grown  and  was  somewhat  of  a  favorite  among  the  younger  sort.  A  half- 
grown  boy's  a<Ivances  were  not  seldom  met  with  the  turning  her  lips  away  or  cover- 
ing them  with  her  hands  by  the  child  he  thus  proposed  to  assault;  or  she  might  be, 
if  only  10  or  11,  big  enough  to  wish  it  understood  that  her  kisses,  considering  it 
time  to  dispense  with  mere  make-believes,  had  decided  to  reserve  themselvea  for 
more  becoming  bestowal.  Hearty  laughs  followed  such  discomfiture.  It  was  also 
very  funny  and  very  nice,  when  a  little  girl,  after  suffering  herself  kissed  by  one 
she  liked  well,  ran  to  tho  one  whom  she  knew  or  suspected  he  loved  best,  and  turned 
over  to  her  what  she  had  received,  or  she  might  bestow  it  mischieviously  upon  one 
who  was  not  so  known  or  suspected.  There  might  be  blushes  of  more  than  one  sort, 
but  the  fun  was  cordial  and  loud  enough  to  overcome  all.  WTien  such  a  sequence  of 
punishment  was  imposed  upon  a  girl,  the  only  hope  of  a  boy  to  get  a  kiss  was  on  his 
fimallness  and  generally  known  good  behavior,  particularly  his  deportment  toward 
girls  in  general. 

This  was  one  of  the  favorites  among  both  sexes,  especially  those  approaching 
maturity.  It  became  so  because  of  its  freedom  from  boisterousness,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  afforded  for  wit  and  humor,  not  counting  out  those  for  delicate  hintings 
of  serious  intents  and  hopes  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  indulged  ideas  of  turn- 
ing from  childish  things,  and  passing  to  housekeeping. 

King  and  Queen. — This  was  not  often  played  and  never  in  it«  entirety  by  both  sexes 
together.  Two  chairs  were  placed  near  one  of  the  walls  at  a  distance  of  the  breadth 
of  another  between  them.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  sheet  or  counterpane,  and 
the  king  and  the  queen  occupied  the  chairs,  arranging  the  covering  so  as  to  make 
believe  there  was  a  seat  between  them.  Attendants  were  on  hand  to  introdoce 
strangers  and  subjects  expressing  a  wish  to  be  made  known  to  their  majesties,  who, 
on  a  holiday  occasion,  graciously  condescended  to  give  temporary  occupancy  of  the 
seat  between  them.  Upon  introduction  and  invitation,  the  one  presented,  with 
humble  thankfulness,  turned  and  seated  himself.  At  that  instant  the  sovereigns 
rose  simultaneously  and  the  guest  fell  to  the  floor.  The  play  was  indulged  only  when 
a  boy  present  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  tho  trick,  or  so  pretended  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  principal  figure  in  the  denouement. 

It  is  probable  that  the  play  thus  rendered  was  of  recent  origin,  differing  widely 
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fh>m  another  of  tlie  same  name  recorded  in  English  books,  which  was  as  follows, 
taken  from  Mrs.  Valentine's  work : 

''The  company  sit  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  There  must  be  an  even  number, 
as  6, 8, 10,  or  12.  One  row  personates  a  range  of  gentlemen  with  a  king  sitting  at  the 
end.  The  opposite  row  is  to  consist  of  ladies,  she  at  the  end  being  queen.  The  king 
numbers  all  the  gentlemen  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  they  remember  their  number.  The  queen 
numbers  the  ladies,  but  all  their  numbers  must  be  different  from  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen; for  instance,  if  the  gentlemen  are  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  the  ladies  must  be  6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
When  all  is  arranged,  the  king  and  queen  each  call  out  a  number.  If  the  king  calls 
No.  2,  he  who  bears  that  title  must  start  up  and  run  all  around  the  company.  The 
queen  must  at  the  same  time  call  out  one  of  her  ladies,  for  instance.  No.  8,  and  the 
lady  must  pursue  the  gentleman  all  around.  If  she  catches  him  before  he  gets  to 
the  king  he  pays  a  forfeit.  They  then  resume  their  seats,  and  it  is  the  queen's  turn 
to  call  first.  She  may  call  No.  10  and  the  king  No.  4.  The  gentleman  now  pursues 
the  lady,  and  if  he  catches  her  before  she  gets  to  the  queen  she  pays  a  forfeit.  Some- 
times in  this  play  all  the  odd  numbers,  1, 3, 5, 7,  are  allotted  to  the  gentlemen  and  the 
even  numbers,  2, 4, 6, 8,  are  given  to  the  ladies." 

Conscquettces, — Not  often  others  than  grown  or  nearly  grown  persons,  male  aiid 
female,  together  played  at  this. 

A  leaf  of  foolscap  paper  was  cut  lengthwise  about  5  or  6  inches  in  width,  so  as  to 
be  easily  folded.  The  first  one  to  whom  it  was  handed  wrote,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  other,  the  name  of  a  gentleman.  Carefully  folding  underneath,  it  was 
then  passed  to  the  second,  who  wrote  the  name  of  a  lady.  After  like  disposal,  the 
others,  one  by  one,  wrote  brief  sentences  concerning  relative  situations  and  talks 
between  the  parties.  The  first,  usually,  was  telling  where  they  first  met,  followed  by 
what  he  said  to  her,  what  she  said  to  him,  what  the  world  said  about  them,  and  so 
on  to  the  last,  who  told  the  consequences.  This  was  quite  a  popular  play.  Incon- 
gruities, mostly  absurd  as  possible,  running  through  the  history  were  often  very 
humorous.     Say  the  page  ran  thus : 

James  Reeder. 

Susan  Reynolds. 

They  met  in  a  brier  patch. 

He  said  *'  Did  you  aU  have  waffles  for  breakfast!" 

'Til  think  of  your  proposal,  and  answer  definitely  later." 

"  It's  some  cooler  than  it  was  yesterday." 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"You  are  handsomer  than  I  was  told." 

"How  this  world  is  given  to  lying!" 

"The  world  said,  'She  might  do  well,  and  then  again  she  mightn't.'" 

Consequences:  "A  great  deal  of  talk,  but  no  cider." 

FUhing. — In  this  play  one,  say  a  girl,  stood  in  the  floor  holding  a  handkerchief  by 
a  comer,  and  bobbed  it  up  and  down  as  a  fisherman  does  with  hook  and  line.  The 
others,  fishes  for  the  time  being,  went  up  and  timidly  touched  the  lower  corner 
between  thumb  and  finger.  If  he  were  not  the  one  for  whom  she  was  specially 
angling,  she  jerked  it  away,  and  his  disappointment,  real  or  feigned,  always  begat 
merriment.  When  the  favored  boy  bit  she  let  the  handkerchief  fall  into  his  hands 
and,  if  he  were  not  too  big,  gave  him  a  kiss.  Then  he  whispered  in  her  ear  the 
name  of  the  fish  he  would  select.  This  afforded  much  fun  for  the  girls  and  little 
boys,  the  latter  especially,  because  of  the  kisses  they  got  from  the  grown  girls, 
whom  they  would  have  preferred  to  girls  of  their  own  age,  even  if  these  had  con- 
sented. What  fun  to  the  large  boys  was  the  witness  of  others'  disappointment  at 
denials.  In  this  all  the  girls,  big  and  little,  heartily  participated,  as  well  as  the 
teasing  of  the  big  by  the  little  boys  with  words  pretendingly  compassionate,  as  that 
if  they  only  knew  or  even  dreamed  of  what  they  had  missed  they  would  look  even 
more  sorrowful  than  they  looked  already.    A  play  so  near  being  one-sided  the  largo 
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boys  ero  long  urged  to  bo  changed  to  another  that  ^as  more  general  in  disx>ensing 
enjoyment. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal  games  or,  as  they  were  almost  always 
called,  *  Splays*'  that  obtained  among  the  youth  of  the  simple  people.  Those  of 
higher-sounding  names,  such  as  *'The  bells  of  London,"  "The  Prussian  exercise," 
'^Dressing  the  lady,"  **Tho  throne  of  compliments,"  and  their  likes  in  tho  old  country 
were  unknown  to  them;  nor  were  such  as  dominoes,  games  with  historical  cards, 
educational  toys,  croquet,  calisthenics,  charades,  enigmas,  rebuses.  The  pleasure 
gotten  from  those  in  their  circle  was  abundantly  suflScient.  Set  evening  parties 
were  not  very  frequent,  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  caiTying  and  fetching  the 
guests  at  night  and  the  necessary  lateness  of  the  hours  of  retirement  of  these  and 
tho  families  at  home.  Yet  when  come  to  marriageable  age  they  wore  frequen  t  enough. 
Tho  hour  of  assembling  was  "candle  light,"  and  they  seldom  lasted  as  long  as  10 
o'clock;  an  hour  later  than  usual  bedtime.  In  the  frequent  dinings,  or  rather 
"  spending- the-days,"  children  had  other  lesser  reunions.  •  Added  to  this  they  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  "go  home"  with  one  another  for  a  night  during  the  period  of 
school  time. 

Singing  BchooU. — A  much-favored  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
was  at  singing  schools. 

Instrumental  music  during  this  period  may  as  well  be  said  to  have  been  none  or 
thereabout.  It  was  before  the  lime  of  the  piano.  Both  the  ruling  religious  denom- 
inations, in  their  jiroscription  of  tho  dance,  virtually  included  the  fiddle,  its  chief 
Inspirer  and  indispensable  concomitant.  Now  and  then  one  got  him  a  flute,  but  the 
emotion  produced  by  tho  flute  played  by  itself  without  other  accompaniment,  even 
when  at  its  best,  is  rather  negative,  of  a  kind  that  suggests,  even  appears  to  yearn  for 
something  better.  Of  course  it  did  never  come  to  its  best  in  such  a  society,  or  any- 
where within  tho  neighborhood  of  it.  The  face  of  a  flutist  and  the  attitude  of  his 
upper  limbs  at  first  view  seem  rather  pathetic,  from  the  sad  drooping  of  the  former 
and  the  apparent  beseeching  of  the  latter.  These,  Avhen  the  sounds  produced  by  them 
are  common  and  less  than  common,  might  excite  compassion  except  from  the  fact 
that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  gets  in  before  it  and  keeps  it  out.  Many  a  man  and  many 
a  woman,  good  and  pious  as  any,  regretted  that  their  church  discipline  imposed 
silence  upon  the  fiddle,  yet  they  honorably  held  to  observance  of  the  precept  to 
abstain  from  anything  likely  or  decided  to  be  likely  to  cause  others  to  offend.  And 
BO  that  rural  i^eople  could  not  but  content  themselves  with  such  music  as  was  poured 
from  their  own  and  other  singers'  throats,  and  a  heartier  and  more  spirit  comforting 
has  seldom  been  heard  in  castle  or  palace  than  in  country  meetinghouse  and  cot- 
tage. In  earliest  years  children  learned  from  their  mothers  hymns  and  ballad  songs, 
which  were  sung  often  with  marvelous  melodiousness. 

Singing  schools  became  notable  institutions,  being  greater  favorites  in  inverse 
ratio  to  tho  amount  of  culture  in  the  community.  Often,  however,  young  persons, 
male  and  female,  of  the  better  sort,  attended  but  mainly  for  the  sake  of  a  morning 
or  afternoon's  recreation  and  willingness  to  help  the  teacher  in  eking  out  his  preca- 
rious livelihood.  The  singing-school  teacher,  like  the  old-field  schoolmaster,  was 
unique,  unpractical,  and  generally  unfit  for  other  employment.  Ho  made  up  his 
classes  in  communities  extending  over  perhaps  two  or  three  counties,  giving  weekly 
or  semiweekly  lessons,  twenty-four  in  number,  at  a  dollar  for  each  pupil.  These 
were  usually  at  tho  church  or  the  schoolhouse.  The  pupils,  of  whatever  ages  and 
numbers,  were  all  put  into  one  class  and  drilled  in  what  most  of  them  already  knew, 
tho  hymns  contained  in  the  hymn  books.  It  was  of  some  advantage,  of  course,  to 
get  the  rudiments  of  singing  by  the  four  notes  then  used — mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  and  to  hare 
the  voice  strengthened  by  singing  in  chorus;  and  these  were  about  all.  Trifling  »s 
the  tuition  fee  was,  it  paid  reasonably  well  for  the  average  education  gotten  by  it. 

It  was  amusing  to  note  the  exalted  ideas  held  by  the  teacher  of  the  greatness  of 
his  art,  evinced  by  the  solemn  circumstantiality  of  his  annonucements  and  direc- 
tions as,  with  both  hands  high  lifted,  working  up  and  down,  ho  walked  or  rather 
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marched  alternately  before  his  three  sections,  treble,  tenor,  and  bass.  In  the  intervals, 
after  mopping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  with  ever-smiling  countenance,  he  com- 
mented upon  the  last  performance,  expressiug  delight  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
everybody  was  improving.  There  were  always  one  or  two  who  had  no  more  of  voice 
or  oar  for  music  than  a  calf  or  a  handsaw.  It  might  bo  a  boy  of  14  with  what  they 
called  his  *'gosliu  squeal"  on  him,  or  ono  born  without  an  atom  of  music  in  his  soul. 
Yet  it  would  not  have  stiited  in  any  sort  of  wise  to  scold  or  severely  criticise.  He 
might  get  a  friendly  request  to  try  to  "pearten  up"  a  little  on  his  A's  or  his  D's,  so 
he  could  be  "unanimous"  with  tho  rest  on  the  last  note.  Ludicrous  to  the  last 
degree  were  the  efforts  of  such  a  singer,  mostly  serious  yet  occasionally  out  of  pure 
desperate  fun,  to  make  satisfactory  compliance  with  this  request.  At  such  times,  of 
those  who  understood  their  business  somo  would  frown  and  stick  their  fingers  in 
their  cars,  or  pause  for  a  few  shakes  of  irrepressible  silent  laughter  with  handker- 
chiefs stuffed  into  their  throats,  but  afterwards,  intent  upon  decorum,  make  up  by 
yet  higher  and  more  gushing  strains. 

Not  every  teacher  was  himself  possessed  of  voice  suited  to  good  singing.  Educated 
musicians  recognize  of  course  that  this  is  not  at  all  essential  to  competent  teaching. 
Yet  on  one  occasion  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  plea  to  an  action  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  State.  This  case  used  to  bo  rehearsed  with  much  humor  many  years  ago  in  a 
company  of  gentlemen  by  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  late  chief  justice  of  tho  supreme 
court. 

It  was  thus:  An  old  gentleman,  close,  yet  meaning  to  bo  honest  in  all  his  ways  of 
saving  and  increasing  hb  very  moderate  estate,  was  persuaded,  much  against  his  will 
and  judgment,  by  three  of  his  children,  to  lot  them  enter  a  singing  school.  They  were 
supported  by  their  mother,  a  faithful  church  member,  who  took  it  much  to  heart  that 
not  oven  a  simple  hymn  could  be  decently  sung  by  a  single  member  of  tho  family. 
The  father  niaintaine<l  that  singing  was  not  in  tho  family  at  tho  start,  and  in  his 
opinion  if  it  wasn't  in  them  then  it  could  never  get  there  afterwards.  But  ho  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  tho  children  punctually  attended  every  lesson,  from  beginning  to  end 
of  tho  term,  when,  as  the  father  contended,  and  tho  poor  motber  had  to  admit,  that, 
if  anything,  singing  was  farther  off  from  that  family  than  ever  before,  and  he  flatly 
refused  to  pay  the  teaoher^s  bill  of  $3.  To  the  latter*s  threats  to  sue,  he  answered 
that  he  might  sue  and  welcome,  just  as  soon  as  it  salted  him.  Action  was  speedily 
brought  in  tho  court  of  the  district  justice  of  the  peace.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that 
not  more  of  the  rulings  of  those  old-time  judicial  magistrates  were  handed  down. 
Their  jurisdiction  on  money  claims  extended  to  §30,  and  issues  of  fact  were  decided 
by  a  jury  of  five.  The  office,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  sought  by 
none  except  from  that  sort  who  were  unfit  for  any  other  calling,  and  whose  love  of 
notoriety  was  quite  above  their  learning  and  capacity.  It  was  often  amusing  to  see 
what  turn  the  judicial  mind  sometimes  felt  itself  called  on  to  take.  In  this  particular 
case  the  defendant  was  aided  by  a  young  man  who  at  odd  times  was  reading  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  with  somo  hope  of  being  a  lawyer.  Such  men,  or  any  others, 
could  practice  in  j  ustices'  courts  without  license.  This  one  put  in  a  plea  of  "  failure  of 
consideration,"  in  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  were  wholly  without 
value  to  the  defendant,  and  because  tho  said  plaintiff*  did  not  do  and  was  not  com- 
petent to  do  himself  what  he  undertook  and  promised  to  teach  others  to  do;  that  he 
did  not  teach  defendant's  children  to  sing,  and  could  not  do  so  because  he  know  not 
how  to  sing  himself. 

Tho  plaintiff  i)roved  his  case  by  several  witnesses  and  submitted  to  the  court. 
Defendant's  counsel,  in  his  opening  speech,  announced  that  maxim  in  the  law  requir- 
ing that  in  all  issues  of  fact  the  very  best  evidence  possible  to  be  obtained  should 
be  adduced.  His  honor  was  assured  that  that  long-established  dictum  was  well 
known  to  all  conrts,  including  the  honorable  court  before  which  be  now  stood. 
Then  in  proof,  in  beat  proof,  of  the  justice  of  the  defendant's  plea,  counsel  would 
respectfully  claim  that  the  plaintiff  be  required  by  tho  honorable  court  to  sing,  if 
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he  could,  any  song  that  he  might  choose  to  undertake.  The  plaintiff  seemed  appalled 
and  disgusted,  and  the  bystanders  looked  at  one  another,  silently  asking  if  snch  as 
that  was  so  or  not  so.  After  revolving  the  subject  for  a  few  minutes  with  solemnest, 
severest  scrutiny,  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  rise  and  do  his  best.  In  vain  he  pleaded 
to  bo  excused,  on  one  and  another  ground — absence  of  all  expectation,  incipience  of 
cold,  matter  of  his  singing  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  case,  etc.  Yet  not  daring  to 
disobey  the  order,  he  lifted  up  what  voice  he  had  and  began.  Before  he  had  gotten 
through  the  first  stanza  the  court,  putting  one  hand  upon  his  ear,  and  with  the  other 
taking  up  his  pen  for  the  entry  on  his  docket,  said  mournfully  yet  firmly : 

"That'll  do.  For  the  good  Lord*s  sake,  that'll  do!  The  plaintiff  has  proved  the 
case  against  his  own  self,  and  he  is  onsnited.'' 

SUNDAY  MEETING   DAYS. 

The  longer  a  man  reflects  upon  it  the  more  jnst  and  reasonable  seems  the  remark 
of  a  great  divine  (Dr.  Chalmers,  if  rightly  remembered),  that  the  vices  springing 
out  of  a  single  campaign  of  a  great  army  are  more  numerous  than  those  from  all 
other  sources  during  a  whole  generation.  In  the  beginning  of  war  prayerful  per- 
sons, including  many  who  are  not  so,  become  more  instant  and  earnest  in  invocations 
to  the  Deity  to  forefend  or  to  shorten  and  mitigate  apprehended  disasters.  As  the 
struggle  goes  on  and  becomes  intensified  with  suffering  of  various  sorts,  those  least 
steadfast  begin  to  suspect  that  Heaven  either  hears  not  or  regards  not  their  beseech- 
ings ;  and  so  the  temptation  is  either  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  Almighty  Power 
that  takes  cognizance  of  human  affairs,  or  to  regard  it  as  hostile  or  at  least  indiffer- 
ent. And  so  in  time,  growing  desperate,  they  become  prone  to  indulgence  of  natural 
evil  proclivities.  Such  is  the  case  after  long-continued  devouring  pestilences. 
AVitness  the  plague  in  Florence  in  the  period  from  1328  out  of  whose  desolation 
Boccaccio  picked  materials  for  the  Decamerone.  The  war  of  Independence  ended  in 
the  attainment  of  that  for  which  it  was  waged,  but  it  led  to  much  license  in  moral 
conduct  and  indifference  to  religious  obligations  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  duello  for  a  time  was  frequent,  as  well  on  Boston  Common  as  at  Bladensburg 
and  grounds  farther  South.  Trust  in  an  Almighty  Being  and  Its  merciful  heed  to 
continued  humble  supplication  yet  remained  among  women,  but  men  in  general  in 
this  region,  so  distant  from  enlightened  centers,  were  sadly  indifferent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religious  opinions  and  practices.  In  this  state  of  things  rose  a  set  of  young 
men,  sons  of  devout  women,  whose  mission,  despite  some  extravagances  natural  to 
existing  conditions,  wrought  speedy  salutary  changes. 

One  thing  that  made  the  endeavors  of  those  uncultured  clergymen  more  efficacious 
was  the  partisan  zeal  with  which  they  combated  in  support  of  their  several  forma 
of  religious  faith  and  dogma.    In  the  absence  of  those  of  the  Church  of  England,* 

*  Hostility  to  the  British  Government  naturally  involved  the  like  to  the  Eatabliahed  Church.  Of 
the  few  clergymen  within  the  Province,  supported  as  they  had  been  by  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Forign  Parts,  some  withdrew.  In  the  convention  of  February,  1777,  wherein  the  first 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  ratified,  one  of  the  articles  made  clergymen  ineligible  to  tbs 
legislature,  another  changed  the  names  of  the  old  parishes.  The  following  is  taken  from  Stevens's 
History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  299:  "  The  old  parish  of  Christ  Church,  in  which  was  Savannah,  and  a 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philip  were  set  oft  as  a  new  county  and  called  Chatham,  in  honor  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  the  venerable  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  parishes  of  St.  David  and  St.  Patrick  were  created  into  one 
county  and  called  Glynn,  after  the  eminent  counselor  of  that  name.  The  parishes  of  St.  Matthew 
aud  the  upper  part  of  St.  Philip  were  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Effingham,  after  Lord  Efi&ngham, 
who  had  refused  to  employ  his  sword  against  the  Americans,  and  resigned  the  colonelcy  of  the  T  wenty- 
aecond  Regiment  rather  than  serve  with  it  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution.  To  the  parish  of  St.  Paui  ii 
which  Augusta  was  situated,  was  given  the  name  of  Richmond,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  had  boldly  advocated  the  cause  of  America  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  parish  of  St.  George 
was  named  Burke,  after  that  great  commoner  and  wise  statesman.  The  pariiihes  of  St.  John,  St. 
Andrew,  and  St.  James  were  to  form  one  county,  under  the  name  of  Liberty,  a  distinction  awarded  to 
the  parish  of  St.  John  for  its  early  and  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freodom.  The  parishes 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Mary  wore  to  constitute  another  county,  by  the  name  of  Camden,  after  the 
disUngulshed  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  firm  friend  of  America.  ^^  j 
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Baptists  and  Methodists  strenuously  sought  to  establish  each  their  owu^  the  former 
-wholly  independent  of  the  mother  church,  the  other  at  first  claiming  to  he  a  society 
within  its  fold  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  more  fervent  devoutuess 
than  that  which  had  seemed  to  become  habitual  not  only  among  the  laity  but  the 
priesthood.  The  Methodists  at  that  time,  following  the  example  and  the  words  of 
Wesley,  claimed  to  be  not  a  church,  but  a  society  in  the  old  church.  The  disputa- 
tions between  the  two  denominations  were  often  quite  acrimonious ;  occasionally, 
when  conducted  by  men  of  unusually  limited  education  and  understanding,  quite 
ridiculous.  Yet  among  the  leaders  were  a  few  men  of  large  abilities,  as  Lovick  Pierce, 
Hope  Hull,  and  Bishop  Andrew  of  the  Methodists,  and  Jesse  Mercer  and  the  Mar- 
ehalls  among  the  Baptists.  In  these  disputations,  wherein  examples  of  pious  living 
were  necessary  to  the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  argumentation  each  must  so  ordi- 
nate its  discipline  as  to  advance  its  claim  to  be  fashioned  by  that  set  up  by  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord.  They  thus  became,  as  it  were,  rivals  in  denunciating  certain 
habits  and  customs  which  of  old  time  were  regarded,  if  not  entirely  innocent,  at 
least  venial.  But  now  such  as  dancing,  card  playing,  horse  racing,  even  moderate 
use  of  what  they  called  '^cnss  words''  were  branded  as  moral  sins,  whose  last  end 
was  subjection  to  endless  fire  and  brimstone. 

In  none  of  this  warfare  was  a  spirit  of  cant.  Clergymen  of  both  parties  were 
men  who,  of  whatever  degree  of  fitness  for  public  preaching,  led  upright  lives, 
earnestly  desiring  the  weal  of  others  and  honestly  believing  their  teachings  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  will  and  the  instructions  of  the  Master  whom  they  strove  to  serve 
with  all  their  heart.  From  such  endeavors,  helped  on  by  such  examples,  blessing 
must  always  come.  They  served  at  least  to  moderate  excesses,  and,  what  was  more, 
to  crush  out  the  infidelity  which,  among  other  misfortunes,  the  war  had  produced. 
In  that  later  generation,  if  any  at  all,  might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  the  number 
of  those  who  did  not  believe  in  God  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

Public  religious  services  were  held  only  once  a  month,  on  a  stated  Sunday,  prefa- 
tory to  which,  on  the  day  previous,  church  members  were  expected  to  meet  their 
pastor  at  the  church.  After  a  sermon  he  descended  f^om  the  pulpit,  took  a  chair  at 
its  base,  and,  not  as  pastor  but  as  presiding  officer  (styled  moderator)  of  the  monthly 
conference,  called  the  members  to  order  for  the  transaction  of  business.  This  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  hearing  and  settling  of  misunderstandings  between  individ- 
uals of  the  congregation,  reception  of  new  members,  examination  of  charges  against 
delinquents,  expulsions  when  found  guilty  of  conduct  unchristian  or  otherwise 
violative  of  denominational  rules.  These  were  Baptists,  who  in  rural  districts  far 
outnumbered  the  Methodists,  although  the  latter  had  corresponding  advantage  in 
villages. 

It  was  curious  the  variety  of  issues  that  were  discussed  in  this  Saturday  confer- 
ence. The  denomination  believed  literally  in  the  injunction  against  Christians 
going  to  law  with  one  another  for  the  settlement  of  business  disputes,  and  while 
they  did  not  inquire  officially  or  interfere  in  those  in  families,  yet  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  act  upon  them  when  brought  to  their  notice  by  an  individual  party.  Even 
a  husband  or  a  wife  was  liable  to  be  summoned,  provided  (otherwise  not)  they  were 
both  church  members.  Every  separate  congregation  was  an  entirely  independent 
body,  and  democratic  in  its  constitution.  The  pastor  had  no  power  except  as  pre- 
siding officer.  Questions  were  decided  by  vote  of  the  male  members,  which  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  the  admission  of  new  members,  must  be  unanimous.  In  cases 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult  of  settlement,  invitations  were  extended  to  other  con- 
gregations to  send  delegates  to  assist  in  the  discussion,  but  these  were  advisory 
only  and  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  one  of  the  old  counties  was  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  preliminary  issue  was  whether  a  witness  who  was  not  a  church  member, 
however  credible  and  otherwise  competent,  should  be  allowed  to  testify  for  or  against 
one  who  was.  After  repeated  meetings  of  conference,  some  of  which  were  extended 
to  four  or  five  hours,  and  assisted  by  delegates  from  sister  chorohes,  it  was  decided 
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in  Iho  negative.  Tlie  main  issiio  was  between  a  mother-in-law  and  a  danghter-iu-law. 
Another  was  of  an  ohl  husband,  for  many  years  a  leading  member,  who  institnted 
a  charge  of  disobedience  against  his  old  wife  becanse,  contrary  to  the  express 
injunctions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  all  wives,  she  had  flatly  refused  at  his  orders 
to  break  away  from  the  home  whereat  they  had  lived  in  reasonable  contentment  for 
fifty  years  and  follow  after  him,  who  had  lately  taken  up  the  resolve  to  move  into 
another  county.  The  issue,  through  management  of  the  most  thoughtful  among 
the  members,  was  not  allowe<l  to  come  to  trial,  the  complainant  being  dissuaded 
from  his  unreasonable  demands. 

Singular  as  this  court  was,  sometimes  rather  laughable  for  the  eccentricities  in 
both  trials  and  judgments,  it  settled  many  disputes  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
prolonged  and  ended  in  unhappy  results.  It  served  to  make  parties  to  business 
transactions  more  fair  and  circumspect,  and  it  further  served  to  render  less  wide 
open  (occasionally  to  shnt)  the  mouths  of  the  gossip  and  the  busybody.  Young 
members,  who  were  in  attendance  because,  rather  than  for  better  reasons,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  at  roll  call  or  render  a  satisfactory  excuse  a  month  hence,  used  to  have 
their  patience  sorely  tried  at  what  to  them  seemed  useless  discussions,  which  their 
elders  thought  Avell  often  to  prolong  until  the  fast-descending  sun  gave  warning  that 
dusk  was  near  at  hand.  Some  of  the  women,  young  and  old,  although  without  vote 
or  speech  unless  when  called  upon  to  defend  themselves  or  testify  for  others,  rather 
liked  them,  as  it  was  the  only  opportunity  extended  to  them  of  listening  to  speechi- 
fying of  other  sort  than  a  sermon. 

But  Sundays!  Few  scenes  were  more  interesting  than  gatherings  on  Sunday 
meeting  days.  Persons  dwelling  within  a  circle  of  G  and  7  miles'  radius  were  sure 
to  attend  unless  prevented  by  providential  or  other  insurmountable  hindrances — 
men,  women,  children,  nursing  babies,  all.  The  few  who  owned  family  carriages 
put  their  wives  and  youngest  children  in  them ;  the  same  with  gigs  and  other  humble 
vehicles  drawn  by  ooe  horse.  Fathers  and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  traveled 
on  horseback.  Those  without  any  of  these  went  on  foot.  But  this  was  almost 
never.  Carriage  horses,  gig  horses,  saddle  horses,  plow  horses,  mares  with  young 
colts,  and  mules  bore  the  throngs  along  the  highways,  whose  clouds  of  red  dust  in 
summer  time  busied  fans  all  the  day  and  brushes  for  many  minutes  after  the  return 
home.  Almost  none  would  have  been  content  to  be  left  out  of  these  monthly  pro- 
cessions. Even  the  colts  and  mules  exhibited  much  interest,  the  former  in  dashing 
alonjT  in  all  conjunctions  with  the  grown-up  horses,  while  their  dams  kept  up  unre- 
mitting whickerings  in  apprehension  of  harm  to  their  reckless  coursings,  and  in 
occasional  answering  to  the  call,  giving  signs  of  wishing  to  take  brief  luncheons, 
and  then,  finding  things  not  ready,  dashing  off  again,  never  with  idea  as  to  whither 
their  legs  would  take  them;  and  the  mules,  eternally  braying,  their  sorrowful  com- 
plainings sounding  as  if  they  were  inquiring  what  was  the  purpose  of  all  this  ado, 
and  what,  if  anything,  was  to  come  of  it.  It  was  a  sight  to  move  a  goml  man's 
heart  to  see  the  shifts  that  the  humblest  had  to  make  to  avoid  being  cut  out  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sweets  of  this,  which,  no  matter  of  what  color  the  others,  was  a  white  day 
in  the  month.  Good  women,  of  whatever  degree  of  property,  would  have  felt  keenly 
the  hardship  of  compulsory  detention  at  home  by  young  children  or  other  hin- 
drances. Often  a  family  of  several  made  the  trip  in  this  wise:  On  the  back  of  a 
maro,  followed  by  her  colt,  rode  the  head  of  the  family ;  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
his  hands  holding  to  the  mane,  rode  the  youngest  but  one;  behind,  on  the  saddle 
blanket,  rode  the  next  older.  On  another  mare,  accompanied  by  her  offspring,  sat 
the  wife ;  alternately  on  her  knee  and  her  arm  was  the  latest  bom,  and  behind  was 
the  oldest  of  the  four,  boy  or  girl,  as  (in  the  language  of  the  law)  the  case  might 
be.  Bound  to  get  to  meeting  somehow^  they  were  thankful  for  this  in  absence 
of  more  convenient  and  showy  conveyance.  No  housewife  was  without  one  nice 
gown  and  fit  accompaniments  for  the  occasiou.  Perhaps  a  majority  owned  at  least 
one  black  silk,  whose  service  was  extended  through  many  seasons.    This  ''Sunday 
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frock,"  no  sooner  had  tho  wearer  returned  home,  was  removed,  carefnlly  dusted, 
Bcrupnlously  folded,  and  tenderly  laid  in  a  chest,  wherein,  from  time  to  time,  were 
sprinkled  fresh  layers  of  rose  petals,  leaves  of  apple,  thyme,  and  lavender.  Its 
companions  wero  a  glistening  pair  of  prunellas,  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  the  long 
white  emhroidered  cape,  a  tortoise-shell  comb,  elaborately  hemstitched  handker- 
chiefs, starched  petticoats,  *' bought'*  stockings,  gloves,  and  ribbons.  On  a  shelf, 
high  above,  a  bandbox  held  the  leghorn  bonnet  or  green  calash,  resting  upon  which 
was  a  fan  made  from  a  turkey  tail  or  two  wings  of  the  white  heron.  There  these 
dwelt  in  silence  until  the  next  meeting  day  in  course. 

Arrived  at  tho  meetinghouse,  with  its  oak  grove  of  several  acres  sjwtted  with  horse 
blocks  for  convenience  of  feminine  equestrians,  all  alighted,  fastened  their  beasts, 
and  then  in  twos  or  more  rnxwlo  for  the  spring  at  tho  foot  of  tho  hill.  By  the  time  of 
returning,  tho  preacher  entered  the  houso  followed  by  the  others.  On  one  side  of 
tho  long,  broad  middle  aisle,  to  which  two  others  somewhat  narrower  ran  parallel, 
sat  tho  women,  tho  men  on  tho  other.  Very  young  boy  children  wero  allowed  to  sit 
with  their  mothers  for  the  sake  of  more  efficient  care  of  them  when  overtaken  by 
somnolence  during  tho  invariably  long  sermon.  Nursing  children  were  usually  kei>t 
by  their  nurses  outside  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  but  were  brought  in  without 
hesitation  to  their  mothers  when  in  need  of  nourishment.  Tho  cry  of  ono  of  them 
in  church  occasioned  no  surprise  and  little  discomfort,  as  it  was  only  a  brief  while 
till  tho  mother  roso,  or  the  listening  nurse  came  in  and  took  it  away. 

The  congregation  <liminishcd  in  devotional  feeling  with  tho  increase  of  distance 
from  tho  pulpit.  If  tho  younger  and  more  volatile  was  a  boy,  the  moro  he  was  apt 
to  make  for  a  back  seat,  unless  forewarned  against  it  by  parents.  There  they  could 
ogle  their  sweethearts,  take  nax>s  in  less  notice,  and  in  waking  moments  seek  immor- 
tality, at  least  for  tho  initials  of  their  names,  by  cutting  them  on  the  benches.  Sing- 
ing was  always  by  the  congregation,  tho  clergyman  lining  tho  hymns.  Indistinct- 
ness of  hearing  the  words  made  little  impediment  to  the  heartiness  with  which  they 
were  sung.  Of  singing  that  inspired  the  heart,  it  is  not  often  that  ono  was  sounded 
moro  genuinely  sweet  and  musical  than  this.  Enjoyment  was  so  heartfelt  that  more 
often  than  otherwise  the  two  concluding  lines  of  tho  last  stanza  wore  repeated.  One 
who  has  long  survived  such  scenes  recxdls  them  with  much  fondness ;  sights  and 
sounds,  gentio  waving  of  fans  and  handkerchiefs,  humble,  fervent  prayers,  sermons 
long,  yet  burning  with  unction,  songs  in  multitudinous  chorus  of  spirit  and  under- 
standing, among  smells  wafted  from  simply  perfumed  vestments  all  whose  exquisite 
sweetness,  seemingly  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  passed  with  his  youth 
to  return  no  more. 

It  is  no  less  than  wonder  to  recall  the  benign  results  of  these  meetings  conducted 
by  unlettered  men,  most  of  them  planters.  Some  of  these,  although  not  scholarly, 
were  of  excellent  understanding.  Because  of  this,  and  their  good  reputation  and 
influence,  they  wero  chosen  by  their  denominations,  and  tho  choice  was  ratified, 
inasmuch  that  almost  always  without  exception  the  leaders  fully  trusted  that  the 
"calls"  which  they  claimed  to  have  gotten  from  divine  sources  were  sent.  Yet  occa- 
sionally was  a  curious  specimen,  so  much  so  as  left  many  to  suspect  that  those  calls 
to  which  they  responded  so  promptly  were  intended  for  somebody  else.  Those  men 
could  manage  to  string  along  scripture  texts  and  common  platitudes  through  an 
hour,  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  then  backdown  with  apparent  regret  that 
their  voices  and  physical  strength  and  the  attention  of  their  hearers  forbade  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  the  heavenly  delightful  theme.  Some  of  such  men,  to  the  last 
degree  upright  in  character  and  blameless  in  deportment,  wholly  unconscious  of 
their  unfitness  for  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  held  on  through  periods  of  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  years,  delivering  about  the  same  sermon  on  texts  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelations.  In  those  periods  thousands  on 
thousands  wero  brought  into  the  Church,  to  live  thereafter  lives  as  free  from  reproach 
as  could  be  found  anywhere.    Every  congregation  of  coarse  had  its  own  pastor,  who 
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generally  served  as  maDy  as  four,  giving  to  each  one  Sonday  and  the  foregoing  Sat- 
urday. The  pecuniary  compensation  paid  for  such  service  was  surprisingly  small. 
Sometimes  the  clergymen  were  possessed  of  more  means,  as  they  were  more  intelli- 
gent than  their  flocks.  Such  men  expected  little  if  any  compensation,  and  no  assess- 
ment was  had  in  any  case ;  members  when  contributing  at  all  doing  so  according  to 
their  several  degrees  of  liberality  and  sense  of  proper  obligation.  The  lesser  lights 
who  had  no  stated  engagements,  at  intervals,  when  the  work  on  their  little  farms 
did  not  overpress,  took  their  jades  from  the  plow,  and,  sending  to  the  denominational 
weekly  paper  lists  of  appointments,  were  wont  to  sally  forth  on  a  fortnight's  mis- 
sionary tour,  taking  in  besides  meetinghonses  a  few  of  those  of  prominent  brethren 
along  the  way.  During  this  journey,  in  which  they  never  would  have  been  allowed 
to  pay  out  a  cent  if  they  had  had  one  in  their  pockets  on  leaving  home,  small  sums 
at  each  meeting  were  silently  made  up,  garments  newly  made  of  domestic  produce 
and  manufacture,  amounting  to  full  suits,  were  bestowed  by  good  women,  their 
beasts  got  shoeing  and  were  well  fed  and  cared  for  generally,  and  both  were  happy 
and  thankful  when,  with  their  several  accretions  of  fat  and  sleek,  they  got  back 
home  again. 

Yet,  however  interesting  these  public  exercises  were  to  most  of  the  congregation, 
with  the  younger  sort  they  did  not  equal  the  scenes  to  take  place  when  they  were 
over  and  the  congregation  dismissed.  It  was  many  minutes  before  began  disper- 
sion. Men,  more  especially  women,  who  dwelt  so  far  apart  as  to  meet  only  on 
these  occasions,  lingered  to  shako  hands,  ask  and  answer  questions  about  famUy  and 
neighborhood  happenings,  exchange  congratulations  of  babies'  looks,  commenda- 
tions of  their  behavior  during  the  services,  or  excuses  and  apologies  when  it  had  not 
been  of  the  best.  Yet  beyond  these  were  the  opportunities,  the  very  best  of  all,  for 
courtships.  Rapid  and  animated  were  the  rivalries  among  young  men  and  boys  to 
become  escorts  of  girls  on  the  return.  Permission  if  not  granted  before  was  quickly 
begged  at  the  door.  Seldom  a  girl  rode  back  with  her  father  or  mother  or  brother. 
Another,  a  declared  beau,  or  not,  went  for  her  and  his  own  nags,  with  which,  meet- 
ing her  at  one  of  the  horso  blocks,  seating  her,  and  mounting  his  own,  together  they 
started  on  the  ride  to  her  home,  he  always  on  the  left,  she  on  the  right.  The  gait  at 
which  travel  was  made  depended  in  some  measure  on  the  interest  she  felt  in  bis  soci- 
ety.  They  looked  their  best  and  had  on  their  best  things.  It  would  have  been  gross 
neglect  of  hospitable  duty  on  reaching  her  home  not  to  invite  the  escort  to  alight 
and  remain  for  dinner.  It  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  marriage  engagements  in 
rural  regions  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  dated  from  those  horseback  rides  in 
couples  on  Sunday  meeting  days.  In  such  courtships,  ardent  as  brief,  brief  as 
ardent,  lovers  had  the  advantage  which  some  critics  ascribe  to  Romeo  in  his  suit  to 
Juliet  in  that  the  latter  was  not  his  first  love.  The  argument  is  that  the  conquest 
of  Juliet  so  quickly  after  first  sight  and  approach  might  have  subtracted  from  our 
respect  for  her  delicacy  in  being  too  easily  won.  To  prevent  this  Shakespeare  gave 
to  Romeo  an  experience  which  was  of  infinite  service  in  his  present,  suit;  this  was 
to  make  him  in  love  first  with  Rosaline,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  had  learned  what  of 
courtly  words  and  manners  do  not  suit,  and  striven  to  acciuiro  those  that  do.  After 
Rosaline  was  lost  ho  knew  bettor,  than  without  her  help  he  would  have  known,  how 
to  woo  the  daughter  of  Capulet. 

Whatever  was  of  importance  in  such  preliminaries,  an  old-time  Georgia  boy  not 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  times  was  without  them.  At  13  or  14,  sometimes  less, 
he  imagined  himself  in  love,  and  it  was  nearly  always  with  a  female  already  mar- 
liagable.  As  he  grew  older,  and  at  a  rate  whose  slowness  was  disgusting  to  himself 
his  aspirations  became  more  reasonable,  and  he  studied  carefully  how  to  talk  and 
behave,  when  in  fit  season  he  liecame  a  lover  in  earnest.  Along  highways  leading 
between  those  country  meetinghonses  and  the  homes  of  marriagable  girls,  lovers 
through  several  generations  of  long  ago  told  their  passion  and  pleaded  their  pleas. 
Their  language  was  not  gotten  from  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  with  whom  they  had 
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not  made  acquaintance,  but  many  a  tender  morsel  from  tlie  Mysteries  of  Udolpbo 
and  Children  of  the  Abbey  was  rolled  under  aud  from  the  tongue.  Those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  listened  with  smileR,  never  with  chidiug,  and  not  often  with 
answer  in  kindred  phrase.  If  this  did  not  win  in  one  case  it  was  sure,  unless  too 
oddly  and  inaptly  mixed,  to  win  somewhere  else.  Ludicrous  to  the  last  degree  as 
some  of  these  courtships  were,  they  abounded  not  less  in  heartiness ;  and  whatever 
the  results  were  to  be,  prompt  were  the  announcements.  Such  things  as  unneces- 
sary delays  suited  no  occasion,  either  in  business  engrossments  or  in  romance. 

Among  a  people  whose  educational  opportunities  and  the  periods  of  using  them 
were  within  such  narrow  limitations  early  marriages  must  prevail.  Two  or  three 
years'  schooling,  strung  along  as  it  usually  was  in  several  installments  through  five 
and  six,  was,  in  general,  the  limit.  After  this  boys  of  17  and  18  and  girls  of  14  and 
15  went  to  steady  work  on  their  several  lines.  By  the  time  the  former  reached  legal 
majority  they  were  either  married  or,  as  was  generally  decided,  they  ought  to  be 
before  very  long.  By  this  time,  often  two  or  three  years  before,  that  matter,  pro- 
vided parents  assented,  had  been  settled.  Indeed,  silent  understandings  to  mate 
^ere  often  had  during  school  time  between  lads  of  15  and  lasses  a  little  younger. 
Every  boy  and  girl  within  a  narrow  circle  knew  every  girl  and  boy  therein  and  none 
"besides,  and  so  their  mating,  like  birds  in  the  wood,  began  with  attainment  of 
puberty;  and  all,  of  whatever  property  condition,  must  have  public  solemnization. 
None  other  than  runaway  matches  took  place  at  other  hour  than  candlelight.  Cards 
of  invitation  were  never  or  rarely  ever  issued.  When  the  date  was  agreed  upon 
(almost  always  a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday),  it  became  known  to  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  bride's  father  or  mother,  on  occasions  of 
meeting  such  of  their  acquaintances  as  they  wished  to  attend,  gave  verbal  invita- 
tions that  often  included  the  whole  family.  From  the  date  of  the  engagement  to 
this  the  interval  was  brief.  The  universal  sentiment  of  the  community  favored  this. 
**lf  you  are  going  to  marry,  marry,''  were  the  words  of  friends  and  relations,  even 
parents,  with  additions  such  as  these:  '^ Don't  be  dangling  along  until  people  o^et 
tired  of  talking  about  you,  and  you  get  tired  of  talking  about  yourselves  aud  each 
other."  The  bridegroom  was  always  for  an  early  day.  To  the  bride  it  often  seemed 
more  delicate  to  have  to  be  persuaded.  With  all  of  the  romance,  all,  old  and  young, 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  business  part,  for  the  couple,  no  matter  in  what 
condition  bom  and  reared,  were  expected  after  thirty-six  hours  to  go  to  work  like 
other  people. 

The  wedding. — Before  sunset  guests  commenced  to  assemble.  Ladies  after  alight- 
ing went  into  the  house,  and  some  busied  themselves  with  assisting  the  bride  to  robe 
and  the  mother  in  preparing  the  supper  table.  The  men,  after  tying  their  horses  to 
horseshoes,  swinging  limbs  of  trees,  and  fence  corners,  assembled  in  the  front  yard 
and  discussed  neighborhood  topics  and  the  prospects  of  the  couple.  Lighting  of 
candles  was  the  signal  that  the  great  eventful  moment  was  approaching.  Outsiders 
hurried  in  without  delay,  each  with  aim  to  get  as  nigh  the  couple  as  possible,  with 
special  intent  to  see  how  the  bride  was  standing  the  "  racket,"  Of  course  they  were 
sure  the  bridegroom  was  all  right,  and,  as  they  often  expressed  it,  ''bold  as  a  sheep." 
The  first  to  enter  were  two  little  girls  bearing  candles  in  candlesticks  burnished  to  all 
possible  brightness.  These  were  for  the  preacher  to  read  clearly  the  license  author- 
izing his  part  of  the  business.  As  they  approached  they  separated,  turned,  and  he 
rose  and  stood  between  them.  The  ceremony  was  brief  in  the  midst  of  solemnity  as 
profound  as  that  at  a  funeral.  At  the  close  the  preacher  bestowed  a  few  words  of 
counsel,  generally,  if  he  were  not  wholly  without  humor,  ending  about  thus :  "There 
are  two  times  when  a  married  woman  ought  to  stay  at  homo ;  one  is  when  her  husband 
is  away  from  home."  Waiting  a  moment  or  so  for  her  to  take  this  all  in,  he  added: 
"The  other  is  when  her  husband  is  at  home."  Then  ruse  laughter  from  all  mouths, 
for  the  jeu  d'esprit,  although  old  as  the  oldest,  was  ever  new  for  the  many  thingH  it 
was  meant  to  let  go.    All,  oldest  and  youngest,  highest  and  humblest,  shook  hands 
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and  spoke  hearty  congratulations.  Wbcn  these,  over  and  over  again  repeated,  were 
passed,  then  the  sapper.  From  hoascs  miles  and  miles  aronnd  had  been  borrowed 
knives  and  forks,  glasses  and  crockery,  chairs,  and  syllabab  stands.  If  tables  cocdd 
groan,  as  some  poet  imagined,  the  grief  of  those  beneath  old-time  wedding  sappers 
mast  have  been  wholly  disconsolate  what  time  they  were  made  to  stand  and  endare. 
The  strongest  (indeed,  if  it  could  be  called  strong)  drink  was  syllabub,  a  frotii 
made  of  sweet  wine  and  whipped  white  of  eggs.  With  those  experienced  in  grog 
and  sweetened  dram,  it  required  tumblers  on  tumblers  to  help  down  the  quantities 
on  quantities  of  good  eatables.  At  furthest,  by  10  o'clock  guests  were  departed,  aod 
in  a  few  minutes  longer  the  family,  with  its  new  addition,  retired. 

Yet,  in  all  this  gay  assemblage  of  country  folk  usually^  at  least  quite  often,  there 
was  ono  whose  feeling  it  was  touching  to  note,  one  who  not  always,  indeed  who 
rather  seldom,  appeared  elsewhere  than  in  the  dining  room,  and  not  always  there 
unless  there  were  not  another  on  whom  with  entire  trust  she  could  devolve  super- 
intendence. To  her  the  loud,  merry  chattings  and  laughter  imparted  sadness  whose 
relief  was  silent  prayer  and  tears.  Consent  to  the  match,  however  unreserved,  hop^ 
for  the  bride,  however  abounding,  her  prospects  however  bright  in  the  seeming,  the 
addition  of  the  bridegroom,  however  welcome,  were  not  enough  for  the  mother  in 
the  beginning  of  that  period  of  change  and  separation.  It  was  inevitable,  yet  upon 
the  goer  and  her  new  guide  it  was  a  benediction. 

In/are, — Next  day  came  the  infare,  dining  (if  not  at  convenient  distance  apart)  of 
both  families  together  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  parents.  It  was  pleasant  to 
note  the  ideas  of  the  complete  coalescence  of  the  two  young  persons  united  in  ooe 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator  and  the  State.  That  the  union  was  to  con- 
tinue throughout  their  joint  life  none  ever  had  a  doubt,  for  this  was  regarded  as  one 
life,  ever  inseparable  except  by  the  hand  of  Him  who  had  ratified  and  cousecrateil 
it.  There  is  yet,  here  and  there,  living  a  man  or  woman  who  remembers  the  lirsl 
libel  (as  the  suit  was  named  in  the  laws)  for  divorce  in  the  State,  and  the  sentiment 
of  awe  and  repugnance  with  which  its  publication  was  met  by  all  classes.  It  was 
brought  in  another  portion  of  the  State,  and  even  to  this  date  has  had  few  successors 
in  middle  Georgia. 

After  the  infare  the  newly  married  were  expected  to  repair  to  the  home  provided 
for  them.  Henceforth  the  wife  wore  upon  her  head  a  white  cap,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Almost  without  variation  her  domestic  work  was  inaugurated  by  catting 
and  making,  without  assistance  from  any  other,  a  shirt  for  her  husband.  An^-  bride^ 
however  young,  would  have  felt  ashamed  of  incompetence  for  this  task,  preliminary 
to  the  others  to  come  in  married  existence. 

In  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give  sketches,  as 
faithful  as  possible,  from  his  own  and  his  elders'  reminiscences  of  the  early  school 
and  yacation  life  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  in  middle  Georgia,  and  of  their  passing 
into  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  marriage.  Brief  and 
simple  as  were  the  preliminaries  to  this  last  consummation,  it  was  done  with  seuse 
of  all  its  responsibility  and  the  vicissitudes  to  be  strewn  along  the  unseen  way 
before  those  who,  with  joined  hands,  were  starting  upon  it,  yet  in  cheerful  hope  of 
obtaining  the  goods  allowed  to  be  expected  by  the  upright  and  industrious. 

II. — Academies. 

The  period  from  the  old  to  the  new  was  not  long.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  that 
early  society,  described  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers,  soon  made  apparent  to 
the  common  sort — what  had  been  all  along  in  the  minds  of  the  upper — that  educa- 
tion of  a  higher  grade  than  that  gotten  from  the  old-field  schools  must  be  provided 
for  youth.  The  one  to  give  embodiment  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  and 
all  regions  of  the  State  in  that  behalf  was  a  young  man  newly  come  from  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  he  was  a  native— Abram  Baldwin.     But  consideration  of  him  and  hit 
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work  mast  be  postponed  to  a  sabsequent  part  of  this  cbapter,  in  which  some  account 
will  be  given  of  the  founding  of  tho  State  University.  In  this  will  be  noticed  the 
earliest  academies,  the  rise  of  which  was  hastened  by  tho  efforts  exerted  by  bim 
upon  a  more  extended  field.  It  will  appear  hereafter  how  wise  and  benign  were  his 
endeavors,  and  that  they  fell  short  of  fulfillment  because  of  his  premature  death 
and  tho  lack  of  other  equally  competent  leadership. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  legislative  movements  toward  education,  movements 
which,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  were  on  the  wisest,  most  liberal  scale,  tho  country 
beyond  the  Oconee  River,  the  western  boundary  of  middle  Georgia,  was  occui)ied  by 
Indians.  The  State  was  without  available  resources,  yet,  foreseeing  that  in  time 
these  would  become  vast,  it  began  to  lay  foundations  on  which  to  build  as  these 
should  materialize.  Tliose  movements  began  in  1785.  Tho  following  year,  at  a 
place  called  Shoulderbono,  in  Hancock  County,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  a 
treaty  was  made  with  tho  Creek  Indians.  This  did  not  prevent  an  occasional  mur- 
derous irruption  into  that  and  Greene,  the  adjoining  county.  Yet,  thirty  years  later, 
in  1815,  an  academy  was  incorporated  in  tho  village  of  Powelton,  about  25  miles,  and 
not  long  after  another  at  Mount  Zion,  in  tho  same  county,  15  miles,  cast  of  that 
river.  Within  a  short  while  these  two  academies  rose  to  a  degree  of  success  and 
efficiency  that  in  some  respects  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  others  since  risen  in 
the  State.  A  number  of  planters,  of  well-descended  ancestry  in  tho  older  States, 
cordially  joined  by  others  who  had  become  developed  in  thoughtfuluess  and  intelli- 
gence by  contact  with  them,  having  accumulated  property  to  justify  tho  proceeding, 
contributed  to  erect  in  these  villages  largo  and  commodious  buildings,  and  then, 
through  advertising  in  Northern  journals  and  by  correspondence,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing teachers  of  the  highest  degree  of  competence.  Several  of  these  planters,  leaving 
their  plantations  to  the  management  of  supervisors,  moved  their  resideuces  into  the 
villages  for  the  greater  convenience  of  schooling  aud  for  supplying  board  to  the 
youth  who,  as  they  foresaw,  would  be  sent  from  other  communities. 

The  teachers,  without  exception,  came  from  New  England.  More  conspicuous  in 
that  regard  than  all  others  was  Vermont,  to  which,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  middle  Georgia  became  bound  in  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  has  always 
gratefully  admitted.  A  series  of  men,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  natives 
of  Vermont  and  alumni  of  Middlebury  College,  came  to  these  two  villages  wherein 
they  put  and  conducted  academical  instruction  on  a  scale  equal  to  any  at  that  period 
in  the  whole  North.  The  one  exception  was  Salem  Town,  a  native  of  Belchcrtown, 
Mass.,  where  ho  was  born  in  1779.  For  several  years  he  was  master  of  tho  Powelton 
Academy,  which  in  time  rose  to  have  near  150  pupils,  more  in  number  than  the 
inhabitants,  white  and  black.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood  as  far  as  3  and  4 
miles  outward,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  some  in  vehicles  called  Jersey  wagons,  came 
from  home;  others  from  distant  communities  in  that  aud  other  counties  near  and 
remote  attended  as  boarders.  A  very  largo  number  of  those  who  afterwards  rose  to 
distinguished  positions  were  educated  by  him.  He  was  destined  to  become  far  more 
famous  as  an  author.  In  answer  to  a  work  appearing  in  1822  entitled  System  of  Spec- 
ulative Masonry,  he  published  in  1828  Reviewed  in  Freemasonry,  Its  rretensioue 
Exposed,  etc.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  Powelton,  he  taught  orally  the  prin- 
ciples which  afterwards  (in  1836)  were  published  in  that  well-known  volume, 
Town's  Analysis  of  the  Derivative  Words  in  the  English  Language.  Admission 
of  this  fact  appears  in  the  preface  to  tho  book,  which  has  run  through  many,  very 
many  editions,  and  which  is  still  used  by  many  teachers.  Before. the  publication, 
ho  returned  to  the  North,  and  for  forty  years  longer  taught  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Here  he  wrote  and  published  other  school  books,  as  Grammar  School  Reader, 
a  series  of  readers,  Speller  and  Definer,  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds,  Speaker  and 
Beader,  and  several  more  besides.  Allibone,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Authors,  says ; 
"Of  the  readers,  more  than  1,500,000,  and  of  tho  Speller  and  Definer,  neaxly  150,000 
copies  were  issued  (in  Boston)  in  three  years,  1857-1860.    The  series  is  recommended 
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by  more  than  1,000  authorities/'  Bolow  this  occurs  tho  followiug  uote:  "Over 
1,000,000  copies  of  Towu  and  Holbrookes  Progressive  Series,  published  by  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  of  Boston,  are  printed  yearly."    (Amer.  Lit.  Gaz.,  Sept.  15,  1864.) 

In  this,  the  first  academy  of  much  note  in  that  region,  it  was  remarkable  the 
interest  taken  by  the  people  without  distinction  of  class.  A  society  democratio 
from  the  beginning,  in  which  the  humblest  were  made  to  indulge  aspirations  equal 
to  the  best,  came  forward  in  support  of  what  became  soon  the  object  of  its  chief 
pride.  Treated  as  equals  in  the  old-field  schools,  and  to  a  degree  of  equality  in 
social  life,  youth  of  both  sexes  changed  to  the  academy  with  assurance  of  like  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  in  the  larger  opportunities  put  within  their  reach.  Even  those  of 
straitened  means  dwelling  at  a  distance  were  able  by  some  straining  to  meet  the 
small  expenses  of  board  and  tuition.  The  former,  abundant  and  excellent,  includ- 
ing lodging  and  laundering,  was  gotten  for  $8  and  $10  a  month.  Tuition  was  $8, 
$12,  and  $16  for  a  term  of  twenty-two  weeks,  which  was  as  sure  to  run  through  its 
whole  length  as  the  sun  to  cpntinue  to  give  his  light  by  day.  A  little  more  than 
$100  would  carry  a  pupil,  even  in  classes  most  advanced,  through  the  entire  scholastic 
year  of  forty-four  weeks. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange,  and  no  less  unfair,  that  teachers  in  schools  among 
modern  peoples,  even  those  most  accomplished  and  competent,  have  been  paid  for 
their  services  fees  so  little  when  compared  with  those  received  in  other  professions. 
Certainly,  the  work  of  a  capable  master  of  a  school  who  has  been  made  entirely 
qualified  for  it,  who  well  understands  all  of  its  many  duties  andr&sponsibilities,  and 
who  honorably  devotes  himself  to  the  performance  of  them,  the  greatest  and  the 
least,  is  of  very  highest  importance,  and  perhaps  is  of  all,  when  thus  considered, 
the  one  most  exhausting  to  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  A  dollar  a  month  in 
the  old-field  schools  was  in  most  cases  as  much  as  the  service  therein  rendered  was 
worth,  and  the  laborer  escaped  such  exhaustion  by  never  overworking  himself, 
either  iu  the  preparation  or  cultivation  of  the  one  little  field  rented  to  him,  and  by 
his  frequent  outings,  when  his  portion  of  the  gathered  crop  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  owner,  and  he  went  away  in  search  of  another.  What  exhaustion  was  iu  him 
other  than  that  in  a  natural  way  wrought  by  time  coexisted  with  the  beginning  of 
his  professional  career.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  dwiuiUe  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass than  that  in  which,  at  his  start,  he  was  inclosed.  Like  some  insects,  he  was  aa 
big  at  his  birth  as  he  ever  became  afterwards. 

That  compensation  for  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Salem  Town  would  seem 
more  strangely  inadequate  to  the  work  done  if  it  had  not  been  general  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  if  it  had  not  received  so  little  increase  down  to  this  date. 
Workers  in  other  professions  are  paid  according  to  the  comparative  worth  of  their 
professional  services,  and  the  comparative  importance  of  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  employed,  little  to  the  untried  and  the  ordinary,  larger  to  the  experienced  and  the 
distinguished;  but  teachers  for  the  most  part  must  be  content  with  graded  pay, 
beginning  low,  and  never  rising  high,^    Yet,  with  a  community  in  a  most  fertile 


>  In  ancient  Athens  difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  wm  much.  Masters  of  ele- 
mentary 8chool8,  besides  being  asiially  regarded  with  little  respect,  were  paid  next  to  nothing,  whDa 
the  rhetoricians  and  sopbistis  demanded  large  sums.  In  Professor  Booker's  Chariclea  oooiira  the  fol- 
lowing: "Advanced  instraotion  was  imparted  by  teachers  of  a  higher  order,  the  rhetorician»  and 
sophists,  whose  charges  only  the  rich  coald  deft-ay.  Thus  Aristippua  demanded  1.000  drachmas  (about 
$150  of  onr  money)  nnd,  according  to  Plutarch,  Isocrates  required  a  like  sum;  and  when  TVimosthenee 
offered  him  200,  with  the  understanding  to  take  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  course,  he  answc: « «2 :  *'  O  Demos- 
thenes, we  do  not  important  work  in  pieces;  as  the  finest  fish  arc  purchased  whole,  so  I,  if  you  wish 
to  learn,  must  give  you  my  full  course." 

That  was  a  scene  to  be  pictured  by  an  artist,  the  poor,  wheezing,  stammering  yoimg  Demosthenes 
applying  for  entrance  into  the  school  of  the  great  Isocrates,  whom  Cicero  compared  to  the  Trt^an 
wooden  horse,  because  of  the  number  of  eminent  Greeks  it  had  educated  and  {loared  out  upon  their 
country,  and  offering  a  fifth  part  of  the  fees  for  a  fifth  portion  of  the  instruction.  It  was,  however,  a 
pardonable  departure  from  the  usual  modesty  of  the  illustrious  rhetorician  in  reminding  the  boy  by 
auHworinp  that  the  best  fish  in  the  market  were  not  out  Into  slices  for  purchasers,  bat  sold  entire. 

Kegardiu,;  the  higher  class  of  schools  among  the  Komans,  the  same  author,  in  Qallua,  writes,  **  We 
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region,  whose  simple  wauts  made  comfortable  living  easy  to  be  gotten,  those  fees 
were  accepted  by  the  best  teachers  without  complaint  or  attempt  to  have  them 
increased. 

Town's  successors  for  several  years  were  without  exception  Vennoutere— Baptists, 
and  graduates  of  Middlebury  College,  Otis  Smith,  Lucius  Whittle,  and  others.  Of 
these  the  one  to  become  most  distinguished  was  the  former,  who  was  as  prominent  in 
the  pulpit  as  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  Accorded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
he  was  for  several  years  president  of  Mercer  University,  founded  by  the  Baptists  at 
Penfield,  to  which,  with  others  of  its  kind,  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  Lucius 
Whittle,  perhaps  as  a  scholar  more  erudite  than  his  predecessor,  unfortunately,  as 
was  believed  from  disappointment  of  his  hope  to  marry  a  young  lady,  his  country- 
woman and  teacher  of  the  classes  in  music,  partially  lost  his  understanding,  left  tlie 
school  and  the  village,  wandered  to  the  West,  and  was  never  again  heard  from.  Then, 
in  1835,  came  in  a  native  Georgian,  Simpson  Fouch<5,  long  celebrated  as  a  teacher 
and  disciplinarian.  For,  by  this  time,  the  profession  under  the  conduct  of  those  New 
Englanders  had  been  lifted  above  the  repugnance  created  by  their  predecessors,  the 
old-fielders. 

During  all  these  years  this  school  was  coeducational.  Boys  and  girls  from  8  to  18 
lived  in  the  same  families  and  recited  in  the  same  classes.  In  forenoons  and  after- 
noons they  had  their  quarter  of  an  hour's  recess  alternately  and  their  separate  play- 
grounds. Besides  occasional  small  gatherings  at  private  houses,  not  seldom  one  was 
had  for  all  in  the  long  music  hall  of  the  academy,  sometimes  given  by  boys  and  girls 
alternately,  and  sometimes  by  both  jointly,  the  former  contributing  bonbons  pur- 
chased at  the  stores,  and  girls  sabstantials  from  their  mothers  and  hostesses.  Two 
or  three  Saturdays  in  the  spring  fishing  excursions  made  up  of  both  sexes,  with  one 
of  the  t-ownswomen  for  matron,  were  made  to  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  mile  or  so  dis- 
tant, or  they  went  nutting  in  the  uncut  woods  or  gathered  berries  in  the  fallowed 
fields.  Despite  the  decay  of  the  old  village,  lads  and  lasses  yet  repair  to  the  same 
ground  under  the  red  oaks  and  hickories.  The  school  has  never  had  a  blot  upon  the 
name  it  obtained  and  carried  during  the  seasons  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  From 
its  foundation  fourscore  years  ago,  until  now,  when  it  is  conducted  by  that  excellent 
scholar  and  gentlemen.  Prof.  Samuel  N.  Chapman,  it  was  never  stained  by  a  single 
scandal.  Salutary  have  seemed  always  competitions  among  and  between  the  two 
sexes.  Associations  permitted  under  guidance  of  a  discipline  which,  both  in  school 
and  in  families,  was  no  less  prudent  than  generous,  stimulated  to  emulation  for  high- 
est possible  development  of  understanding,  and  for  practice  of  best  deportment  among 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  two  States,  its  daughters, 
beyond  the  Chattahoochee,  are  to-day  great  numbern  of  descendants  from  happy 
nnions,  first  thought  of  which,  although  not  often  yet  put  in  words  of  solemn  avowal, 
had  their  beginnings  in  class  and  other  reunions  at  this  time-honored  school. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  village  of  Mount  Zion,  10  miles  to  the  southwest,  was 
begun  another  academy  destined  to  become  equally  famous  with  that  at  Powelton, 
one  of  whose  masters  came  to  be  more  widely  known  than  any  other  that  ever  taught 
in  the  State.    He  was  Carlisle  P.,  younger  of  the  brothers  Beman,  who  came  to 


are  not  aware  what  the  pay  for  tuition  amonnted  to;  at  all  events,  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  iu  Die 
elementary  schoolH  was  very  trifling."    (Juv.,  vii,  238.) 

It  appears  from  this  satire  that  QuintiUan,  the  most  Ulastrions  rhetorician  of  his  time,  received 
what  would  be  about  $50  or  $60  of  our  money. 

Qnintilian  gets  and  hardly  gets  ten  pounds, 
On  education  all  is  grudged  as  lost, 
And  sons  are  still  a  father's  lightest  cost. 
Of  the  school  of  the  poorer  Palaemon.  the  poet  ends  his  compassionate  words  thus: 
Where  ropy  vapours  Virgil's  pages  soil, 
And  Horace  looks  one  blot,  all  soot  and  oil, 
Bven  then,  the  stipend  thus  reduced,  thus  small. 
Without  a  lawsuit  rarely  comes  at  all. 

(Glfford's  TranslaUoi^Jgi^i^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Mount  Zion,  the  leading  citizens  of  which  were  Presbyterians.  In  their  native  State, 
Vermont,  they  were  of  the  denomination  of  Congregationalists.  As  there  were  no 
congregations  of  these  anywhere  near  by — perhaps  nowhere  in  the  State — they  became 
affiliated  with  Presbyterians,  from  whom  they  differed  in  nowise  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  church  government.  The  elder,  Nathan,  a  man  of  highly  brilliant  parts, 
established  his  famous  academy,  but  after  some  years  returned  to  the  North  and 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  upper  portion  of  New  York  State.  His 
second  marriage  was  with  the  mother  of  the  distinguished  William  L.  Yancey,  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  secession  movement  in  the  Southern  States.  Th© 
younger  remained,  like  his  brother,  became  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  although 
inferior  to  him  as  a  divine,  as  a  teacher,  during  more  than  forty  years,  became  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  South.  As  large  a  number  of  distinguished  men  went 
out  from  this  academy  as  from  that  in  Powelton,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  taught  by 
those  two  brothers.  Carlisle  for  a  few  years  was  president  of  Oglethorpe  University, 
founded  at  Midway  by  the  Presbyterians,  but,  preferring  to  teach  without  super- 
intendence of  trustees,  ho  gave  up  this  position,  for  some  years  conducted  one  at 
Lagrange,  then  returned  to  Mount  Zion,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  he  became 
an  old  man.  Wherever  he  went  pupils  followed  him.  His  school  was  large  when  be 
went  into  retirement.  Like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  remained  in  the  State, 
he  became  entirely  devoted  to  its  interests.  Their  descendants  fought  and  some  of 
them  fell  in  the  Confederate  war. 

AVithin  a  few  years  afterwards  Putnam  County,  immediately  west  from  Hancock, 
with  the  Oconee  River  between,  having  been  relieved  of  the  Indians,  another  Ver- 
monter  and  Middlebury  graduate  came  from  Brattleboro  and  raised  to  high  repute 
an  academy  just  founded  at  Eatonton,  the  county  seat.  This  was  Alonzo  Church. 
He  had  not  been  there  long  whenhewasmadeprofessor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
in  the  State  University,  afterwards  its  president,  and  so  continued  for  tbirty-fivo 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  advanced  age  and  infirm  health  led  him  to  resign.  He 
was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  courtly  manucrs.  He  and  his  family  were 
perhaps  most  efficacious  of  all  in  that  beautiful  town  of  Athens  in  imparting  to  its 
society  a  tone  which  was  not  "•irpassed  by  that  of  any  village  in  the  whole  South. 
Its  influence  extended  far  and'wide,  particularly  throughout  the  adjacent  countirs 
of  middle  Georgia. 

Yet  later,  about  the  year  1833,  two  academies  for  girls  were  founded  aud  became 
justly  famous,  that  of  Sereno  Taylor,  another  Vcrmonter,  at  Sparta,  the  county  seat 
of  Hancock,  and  that  of  Miss  Brackett,  a  lady  from  Massachusetts,  at  Washington, 
the  county  seat  of  Wilkes.  To  these  noted  schools  large  numbers  of  girls  came,  not 
only  from  that  and  many  other  counties  in  the  State,  but  from  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. Unfortunately,  both  of  these  institutions  when  at  their  highest  suffered  sorely 
from  the  departure  of  their  principals — Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  pressure  of  debts  cod- 
tracted  by  too  largo  expenditures  in  behalf  of  his  academy,  and  Miss  Brackett  by 
marriage  with  Dr.  AdamH,  a  well-known  Presbyterian  divine,  of  Massachusetts. 
Neither  of  these  schools  were  ever  able  to  maintain  afterwards  the  reputation  and 
patronage  before  held  by  them. 

A  rather  curious  circumstance  served  to  weaken  the  hold  of  Mr.  Taylor,  particu- 
larly among  the  patrons  near  by,  and  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  hostility  felt 
by  both  of  the  leading  religious  denominations  for  one  musical  instrument  in  par- 
ticular. Tho  organ,  the  piano,  the  harp,  and  the  seraphine  had  reasonably  cordial 
welcome  in  tho  schools,  and  the  piano  in  families.  But  the  violin  continued  to  be 
feared  as  before  when  tho  Baptist  and  Methodist  divines  first  began  to  cry  out  against 
dancing,  a  sin  which  this  instrument  was  suspected  to  have  been  devised  by  tlio  evil 
spirit  to  encourage.  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  appointments  in  music,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  excellent  pianists  who  were  educated  therein,  were  perhaps  more  complete 
than  those  of  any  other  school  in  the  State,  then  and  after war«ls  set  high  impor- 
tance upon  the  violin,  which,  although  a  Baptist  clergyman,  he  himself  played  at 
his  concerts,  occasionally  taking  it  with  him  oven  to  the  Baptist  Church  on  Sunday 
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mornings  when  he  was  to  preach.  The  members,  few  in  numbers,  while  all  of  them 
did  not  approve,  made  little  complaint,  for  the  masic  was  wholly  of  a  devotional 
^iud  and  of  high  excellence.  Yet  several  rural  denominations  expressed  serious 
objections,  and  one  day  a  committee  from  some  of  them  called  at  the  academy  and 
respectfully,  yet  seriously,  remonstrated  with  the  principal.  He  listened  to  their 
admonitions  with  his  well-known  amiability,  made  no  promises,  and  when  they  were 
gone  continued  to  do  as  he  had  done  before.  A  rather  unpractical  person  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  the  houses  he  built,  the  high  salaries  he  paid  to  his  assistants,  and 
the  numbers  of  musical  instruments  he  purchased  involved  him  in  financial  trouble, 
and  the  property  holders  of  his  own  religious  faith  declining  to  come  to  his  aid,  lie 
was  obliged  to  suspend. 

Discipline  in  the  academies  of  Powelton  and  Mount  Zion  in  the  case  of  girls, 
although  firm  and  exacting,  was  regulated  by  moderation.  The  spirit  of  good  lady- 
hood, with  constant  prudent  oversight  both  of  parent  and  teacher,  aided  by  instinctive 
delicacy  in  shrinking  from  merited  public  exposure  and  censure,  served  to  restrain 
the  willful  and  excite  even  the  indolent  to  emulation.  The  same  can  not  be  said  in 
the  rase  of  boys.  Rigor  in  the  old  fields,  hard  as  it  was  sometimes,  yet  had  inter- 
vals of  respite,  partly  from  caprice,  partly  from  general  senselessness  and  lack  of 
earnestness  iu  its  inflictions,  and  partly  from  weariness  in  punishing,  with  seldom  a 
pulsation  of  passion  or  principle,  or  recognition  of  need  of  its  unresting  continuance. 
But  in  those  academies,  notably  at  Mount  Zion,  Discipline  (it  merits  a  capital  letter) 
in  full  armor  strode  along,  never  resting,  never  hasting,  as  Goethe  says,  "like  a  star." 
To  boys  from  8  years  to  any  number  under  legal  majority,  rules,  and  they  were  not 
very  unreasonable,  were  put,  punishment  for  violations  of  which  when  detected  were 
as  sure  as  from  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  ferule  disap- 
peared except  for  an  accidental  mild  application  upon  the  palms  of  little  girls.  But 
the  hickory,  long,  sinewy,  solid,  keen,  and  wiry,  was  plied  with  vigor,  understood  to 
mean  that  this  operation  was  one  of  pure,  dutiful,  solemn,  indispensable  business, 
omission  or  abatement  of#vvhich  was  never  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  meant  to  hurt 
the  outside  primarily,  but  also  to  push  its  way  inside  through  thick  and  thin  to 
whatever  was  or  could  be  made  sensitive  to  pain  in  the  interior.  Resistance  was 
seldom  off'ered,  even  by  the  biggest  and  most  aariug.  Those  mastei-s  were  as 
intrepid  as  they  were  resolute  in  discharge  of  every  tittle  of  what  they  regarded  a 
duty  which  no  brave,  honorable  man  could  shrink  from.  Besides,  as  in  the  older 
schools,  they  were  sustained  by  parents,  guardians,  and  the  whole  public.  Many  a 
youth  of  17  and  18  was  sent  there  mainly  for  the  discipline,  which  was  reputed  to 
be  stricter  and  stronger  than  that  which  he  had  been  able  to  resist  or  parry  else- 
where. Expulsions  and  withdrawals  were  almost  none.  The  hickory  was  trusted 
to  be  better  and  more  benign  than  the  former,  and  when  a  boy  betook  himself  away 
without  leave  and  was  brought  back  by  his  father  its  application  was  doubled,  for 
the  first  ofiense  and  for  the  last.  In  a  village  with  fewer  inhabitants  than  students, 
this  discipline  was  deemed  necessary  to  extend  itself  outside  the  academy.  The 
system  tended  doubtless  to  produce,  by  provoking  it,  unlicensed  behavior,  especially 
under  cover  of  night.  It  was  always  surprising  how  little  of  this  escaped  detection, 
sometimes  even  in  the  midst  of  its  perpetration.  Those  New  Englanders  seemed  to 
have  made  a  study  of  schoolboys,  and  found  them  out  through  and  through.  It  was 
said  that  hardly  ever  a  student  was  found  able  to  withstand  Dr.  Beman's  Boarohing 
examinations.  Not  that  the  mischief  done  was  of  a  kind  base  or  malevolent.  It 
might  be  a  game  of  playing  cards,  moderatf^circulating  of  a  flask  of  whisky,  lifting 
a  vehicle  from  it«  running  gear,  a  gdte  from  its  hinges,  or  a  brace  of  fowls  from  the 
Tooet.  Of  these  the  one  first  named  seemed  to  bo  regarded  most  atrocious.  It  seems 
now  almost  incredible  how  condignly  this  game  was  condemned  by  many,  even  intel- 
ligent and  thcughtfnl  x>orsons.  Struggling  for  leadership  between  the  religiouB 
denominations  led  to  anathemas  of  this  with  dancing,  fiddling,  chicken  fighting, 
horse  racing,  and  the  like,  that  were  common  throughout  that  region  thirty  yean 
before.    Yet  card  playing,  comparatively  noiseless,  held  on  to  some  sort  of  existence 
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in  secret.  Few  children  whose  parents  were  church  members  or  regulAT  chorch- 
goers  had  ever  seen  a  pack,  and  then  only  when  wrested  from  the  hands  of  an 
offender,  white  or  black,  for  some  negroes  had  learned  the  game  of  old  sledge  and 
were  fond  of  indulging  it  on  opportunities.  Most  of  the  merchants,  from  deference 
to  general  sentiment,  did  not  keep  them  for  sale;  the  others  compromised  by  warn- 
ing purchasers  of  their  danger  when  used  beyond  moderation.  Persons  yet  living 
can  recall  the  awe  yet  also  the  fascination  with  which  for  the  first,  perhaps  the  only 
time  during  childhood  they  looked  upon  that  long-haired,  weighty-crowned,  ont- 
landish-vestured,  bloody-eyed  despot,  the  king,  and  that  brazen-faced,  loosely -clad 
female,  the  queen,  possibly  a  portrait  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  foretold  by  the  holy 
prophets,  and  yet  more,  that  flat-headed,  red  hatbanded,  short-breeched,  striped- 
stockinged,  high -heeled-slippered  monster,  the  jack.  Surely,  surely,  this  must  be  a 
picture  of  the  bad  man,  although  they  could  not  remember  ever  to  have  boon  told  that 
his  name  was  Jack.  Among  crimes  less  than  felonies,  bo  to  speak,  yet  punished  with 
more  or  less  severity  according  to  frecjueucy  of  recurrence  and  detection  were  the 
chewing  and  smoking  of  tobacco.  Consequently  few  boys  by  the  time  they  got  into 
their  teens  had  not  learned  to  practice  one  or  the  other. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  this  system  of  espionage  and  unreasonable  punishment 
obtained  so  long.  It  was  practiced  even  in  the  State  University,  at  least  for  a  time, 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Moses  P.  Waddel,  who  had  been  for  many  years  head 
master  of  the  academy  at  Williston,  S.  C.  In  the  Sketches  of  Athens,  Ga.,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Hull,  occurs  the  following:  "His  administration  of  the  university  was  singularly 
successful.  From  the  handful  of  students  he  found,  the  attendance  increased  to  100 
or  more,  and  for  ten  years,  with  wise  counsel  and  inflexible  discipline,  he  kept  the 
institution  ever  advancing.  He  thought  the  students  of  the  university  not  too  good 
for  correction,  and  used  to  whip  them  without  compunction  when  he  doeme<l  the 
punishment  needed.  An  entry  in  his  diary,  still  extant,  says:  'Caught — chewing 
tobacco.     Whipped  him  for  it.' " 

Gen.  Robert  Toombs  often  told  of  his  last  day's  experience  at  the  university  wheai 
under  Dr.  Waddel.  His  guardian,  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  who  was  then  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  sent  him  to  the  university  when  he  was  about  14  years  old.  One 
night  while  he  and  another  student  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards  in  his  room,  the 
tutor,  whose  ofllce  it  was  to  keep  watch  upon  the  occnpants  of  the  buildings,  came 
upon  them  in  the  act.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Cobb,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
county,  was  in  Athens.  Toombs  knowing  well  that  the  tutor  would  report  his  find- 
ing the  next  day,  and  that  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  faculty  he  woold  be 
punished,  repaired  to  Mr.  Cobb's  room  at  the  tavern  near  by,  and  reporting  the  cir- 
cumstances, prevailed  upon  him  to  send  a  letter  to  Dr.  Waddel  asking  a  dismissal. 
Next  morning  early  he  took  the  letter  to  the  doctor's  residence  and  got  the  desired 
paper.  Later  in  the  day,  going  forth  and  back  during  the  removal  of  his  goods, 
quite  unexpectedly  he  met  the  doctor,  who  at  once  began  to  berate  him  for  what  be 
called  "taking  the  advantage  of  him."  The  boy  cut  him  otf  in  this  wise:  "Dr. 
Waddel,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  whom  you  are  addressing  in  such  language.  I 
am  not,  as  yon  seem  to  suppose,  a  student  of  this  university,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
Statt?  of  Georgia."  Once,  when  Toombs  had  rehearsed  the  story  at  a  village  tavern 
in  court  week,  one  of  the  lawyers  asked  what  reply  was  givenf 

"I  didn't  hear  it,"  answered  Toombs,  "  for  I  immediately  turned  away  and  made  for 
the  tavern  and  Mr.  Cobb." 

Many  scenes,  some  of  them  desperate  and  well  nigh  tragic,  used  to  be  told  of  school 
and  of  college  times  in  which  teachers,  although  occasionally  in  great  peril  of  lifi&,  yet 
infused  with  intrepid  resolution  and  supported  by  public  opinion,  prevailed.  Tmth 
is,  that  during  that  period  occasionally  was  a  youth  who  seemed  to  feel,  like  Achilles, 
that  laws  were  not  made  for  such  as  him.  Such  sentiments  were  exasperated  by  the 
existing  policy.  In  time  it  passed  away,  and  its  results  made  people  wonder  that  it 
could  have  continued  so  long. 
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A8  for  the  courses  of  studies  iu  those  academies,  they  were  as  near  being  perfect 
as  in  any  others  in  the  whole  country,  Sonth  and  North.  Each  pupil*  who  was 
advanced  beyond  the  first  elements  had  three  regular  studies,  never  less,  seldom 
more.  Forenoon  recitations  in  spelling,  reading,  and  in  grammar — English,  Latin, 
and  Greek — were  not  counted  among  these;  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry were.  Among  the  last  mentioned  chemistry  was  the  favorite,  and  because  of 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  text-book  was  constructed.  There  yet  survive  a  few 
who  recall  with  ease  and  even  with  fondness  Mrs.  Marcet*s  Conversations  on  Chem- 
istry, of  which,  although  an  English  production,  more  than  150,000  copies  were  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  gave  high  praise  to  it. 
Added  to  the  accurate  instruction  imparted  by  it,  much  piquancy  is  in  the  converse 
tions  themselves  between  the  instructress,  Mrs.  B.,  and  her  two  pupils,  Emily  and 
Caroline.' 

Comstock's  Philosophy  was  studied  by  quite  a  number;  but  of  the  two  Mrs. 
Marcet's  work  was  far  above  it  in  favor. 

The  abundant  excellence  of  these  Vermont  masters  showed  jiarticularly  in  math- 
ematics and  Latin  and  Greek.  It  was  simply  impossible,  and  no  pupil  more  than 
once  or  twice  attempted  to  escape  detection  of  want  of  diligence  in  preparing  reci- 
tations. With  those  naturally  dull,  who  were  satisfactorily  industrious,  they  were 
patient  and  sympathetic.  For  the  idle  and  negligent  they  had  no  mercy,  and  it 
was  wonderful  the  quickness  with  which  they  were  able  to  discern.  None  were 
allowed  to  advance  without  thorough  acquaintance  with  whatever  was  to  be  left 
behind.  Classes  were  frequently  changing  in  numbers,  because  whoever  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  average  was  reduced  to  a  lower,  and  whoever  could  get  ahead 
was  required  to  do  so.  Of  everyone  was  exacted  work  according  to  capacity  to  per- 
form it  by  faithful  application.  In  classical  studies,  Yalpy's  Greek  Grammar  and 
Adams's  Latin  Grammar,  lessons  in  which  were  recited  every  morning,  were  required 
to  be  learned  from  cover  to  cover.  Fifty  years  after  that  period  old  gentlemen 
together  recalling  the  latter  especially,  sometimes  merrily  contended  who  could 
recite  from  it  word  for  word  the  greatest  number  of  rules,  observations,  exceptions, 
notes,  etc.,  and  tell  the  sides  of  the  pages  right  or  left  wherever  they  occurred. 
Boys  were  prepared  for  the  freshman,  sophomore,  occasionally  the  junior  class  in 
the  university.  Whenever  one  from  either  of  these  academies  was  presented  by 
letter  from  the. master,  faculties,  taking  their  fitness  for  granted,  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with  other  than  partial  examination,  not  seldom,  when  some  not  very  impor- 
tant things  could  be  made  up  iu  private,  admitting  to  a  class  above  the  one 
applied  for. 

Not  all,  perhaps  not  a  majority,  of  those  edncated  at  these  academies  went  to  the 
university  or  the  colleges;  many  had  not  taken  classical  studies.  Yet  the  years 
spent  in  such  as  were  preparatory  for  business  purposes  only,  contact  with  those 
pursuing  the  higher,  and  then  the  experience  of  a  lofty,  exacting,  yet  just  disci- 
pline and  continued  serious  work  of  master  and  pupil,  developed  both  vigor  and 
though  tfu  In  ess  in  understandings  that  otherwise  might  have  gone  to  wast-e.  Many 
a  wild,  willful  youth,  his  habits  being  conquered,  rose  to  be  a  faithful  student  and 
afterwards  a  steady  useful  man.  These  masters  did  not  expel.  Their  settled  belief 
was  that  it  was  better  to  keep  and  continue  efforts  to  reform  the  evil-minded  than 
to  drive  them  out  to  be  a  curse  upon  society.  Many  such  a  one  in  after  life  admitted 
his  obligations  to  discipline  that  saved  him  from  ruin. 

1  Sydney  Smith  was  a  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Marcet.  Lady  Holland  teUs  an  aneodote  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  while  at  a  dining  party.  They  were  discnssing  in  a  semiserious  way  the  exist- 
•nee  of  pnrgatory.  Mrs.  Marcet  appeared  to  he  rather  in  favor  of  the  dogma,  when  Smith  playfully 
■aid  to  her : 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Marcet,  if  indeed  there  is  a  purgatory,  let  me  tell  yon  what  in  my  opionion  will  be  the 
punishment  assigned  for  your  greater  purification.  You  will  be  everlastingly  patting  questious  to 
JBmily  and  Caroline,  and  they  will  everlastingly  be  giving  wrong  answers.*' 

ED  96 28  ^  y 
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Snch  things  as  holidays  wight  be  said  to  bo  not  so  much  as  thought  about,  much 
less  hoped  for.  Festivals  like  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Ascension,  Michaelmas  ceased 
from  people's  mouths,  and  not  only  their  recurrence  became  unnoticed  but  their 
meaning  unknown.  Once  in  a  series  of  years  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  was  set  apart, 
in  hope,  by  this  and  congregated  supplication  for  dlvino  deliverance,  to  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  long-continued  dry  weather,  but  the  denial  of  food  and  drink, 
except  such  as  boys  and  girls  could  furtively  get  from  cupboards,  for  fourteen  working 
hours  from  sun  to  sun,  made  it  seem  to  many  a  wretched  sham  of  holiday,  and  they 
were  glad  when  it  was  over.  The  school  opened  on  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
and  closed  with  two  days'  public  examination  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-second 
week.  After  four  weeks'  vacation  it  reopened  for  a  like  other  term.  Pupils  regarded 
it  a  hardship  that  the  Fourth  of  July  came  in  one  and  Christmas  in  the  other.  The 
average  of  daily  sessions  was  seldom  less  than  eight  hours. 

Such  is  a  running  account  of  those  academies.  The  blessings  imparted  by  them 
were  incalculably  numerous  and  benign.  If  there  was  an  exception,  it  was  not 
avowed,  and  hardly  known,  to  the  rule,  to  be  set  down  as  universal,  that  the  men 
who  conducted  them  were  remembered  with  gratitude  and  pride. 

III. — A  Maxual-Labor  School. 

Noteworthy  seems  the  fact  that  of  those  eminent  New  Euglanders  who  led  the 
earliest  movements  toward  higher  education  in  middle  Georgia,  nearly  all  were 
Middlebury  College  men.  Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned  previously  by  this 
writer.  There  remains  yet  another  who,  although  graduated  f^om  Union,  spent  the 
first  three  years  of  his  college  course  there.  This  was  Rev.  Adiel  Sherwood,  bom  at 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  of  a  family  several  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  services 
rendered  in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times.  In  1818  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  while  holding  a  professorship  in 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  and  the  presidency  of  Shurtleff  College,  he  remained 
until  after  the  Confederate  war.  In  1865  he  remored  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  dying 
in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1879.  He  became  a  learned,  eminent  divine  among  the 
Baptists,  and  was  much  admired  and  honored  by  people  of  all  religions  demomina- 
tions.  As  soon  as  he  had  become  settled  withiu  the  State  he  began  to  devise  schemes 
for  the  better  education  of  the  Baptists,  particularly  their  clergy.  He  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  the  formation  in  1820  of  the  General  Association,  which  afterwards 
became  that  powerful  organization,  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  It  now  seems 
singular  that  such  a  movement  was  not  received  with  promptest  cordiality.  This 
was  on  account  of  the  prejudice  among  many  of  that  simple  country  folk  against 
high  education  of  the  clergy.  The  argument  was  that  the  Apostles,  who  were  the 
greatest  preachers  the  Church  ever  produced,  had  little,  almost  no  education,  but 
became  what  they  were  by  sole  dependence  upon  the  sustaining  grace  of  their 
Divine  Master.^    What  sufficed  then  ought  to  suffice  now.    Indeed,  it  had  seemeil  to 


^Although  an  nncommonly  grave  person,  be  put  down  in  hia  diary  eome  rather  ludicroas  instances 
of  the  dense  ignorance  of  a  few  of  the  clergy  in  districts  where  education  was  next  to  none.  One  of 
tlieni  announced  from  the  palpit  that  our  Lord  had  been  beheaded  by  the  Popo  of  Kome,  and  another, 
mistaking  the  word  meet,  asked  him  what  his  opinion  was  about  the  sort  of  meat  for  repentance 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul. 

In  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomination  compiled  for  the  Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  1881,  occurs 
the  following : 

"The  necessity  of  education  among  many  of  the  early  Baptist  ministers  of  Georgia  was  most 
apparent,  and  this  partly  explains  the  persistency  of  our  fathers  in  their  determination  to  establish  a 
seat  of  learning.  *  *  *  One  of  their  strange  arguments  was,  'If  learning  is  to  help  the  preachec, 
why  not  pray  to  learning  instead  of  to  the  Lord.'  Some  of  them  claimed  to  be  inspired  to  preach, 
averring  that  as  they  rose  in  the  pulpit  they  had  given  their  text  no  consideration  until  that  momfAt 
when  they  opened  the  Bible,  and  that  they  intended  to  preach  Just  as  the  Lord  Iianded  out  the  message 
to  them.  *  ♦  *  Humphrey  Posy,  being  invited  to  preach  for  Joel  Colley,  who  was  for  twenty  years 
moderator  of  the  Yellow  River  Association,  took  for  his  text  St.  Paul's  assertion  'I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, '  and  observed  '  If  Paul,  a  learned  man,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Got  pel,  I  ought 
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be  so,  for  in  tho  denomiuation  wero  a  few  preachers  with  very  high  oratorical  x>ower8 
who  had  had  no  schoolin;^  beyond  two  or  three  years'  attendance  at  old -field  schools 
and  had  educated  themselves  at  home.  Therefore  men  of  education  were  forced  to 
move  slowly  and  cautiously  in  tho  formation  of  larger  bodies  wherein  it  was  fore- 
seen that  they  must  necessarily  act  tho  leading  parts.  The  resolution  of  Dr.  Sher- 
wood was  offered  through  another.  In  a  letter  written  in  1870  in  answer  to  one  latoly 
received  from  a  relative  in  which  was  the  question  why  he  had  so  acted,  he  answered, 
"In  the  resolution  for  forming  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  I  do  not  remember 
any  desire  or  end  than  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  Tho  resolution  was  handed  to  C.  J.  Jenkins,^  as  he  was  popular  and  I  was 
regarded  an  educated  man,  which  you  know  was  considered  an  impediment  in  the 
opinion  of  some  in  thoso  early  times." 

The  original  plan  of  Dr.  Sherwood  was  to  found  a  school  for  tho  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  have  manual  labor  connected  with  it.  Brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  New  York  State  and  working  upon  it  in  the  vacations  from  college,  ho 
had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  farm  operations  and  was  eagerly  anxious  for 
manual  labor,  at  least  in  agriculture,  to  be  mingled  with  general  and  professional 
education  among  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  his  diary  for  the  year  1829, 
published  in  the  Memoir  by  his  daughter,^  is  the  following: 

'*  In  that  year  (1829)  I  presented  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  convention  a 
plan  for  a  manual-labor  school  for  young  ministers,  but  nearly  to  a  man  were  they 
opposed  to  it.    Perhaps  Judge  Stocks'  was  my  only  fellow  helper." 

Not  discouraged  by  this  first  failure,  after  waiting  two  years  he  brought  forth  his 
schemo  again.     Quoting  from  his  diary  again  we  have. the  following: 

**  In  1831,  at  tho  regular  session  of  the  State  convention,  held  at  Buckhead,  Burke 
County,  I  brought  up  my  motion,  deferred  on  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee 
for  1829,  for  a  manual-labor  school  for  young  ministers.  Brethren  Mercer,  Armstrong, 
and  Sauders,  some  of  the  most  influential  in  the  State  convention,  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, but  Thomas  Stocks,  John  Davis,  and  Absalom  Janes,-*  and  others,  supported  me 
\n  the  matter,  and  we  carried  it  through." 

The  resolution  was  in  the  following  words : 

**Besoh'edy  That  as  soon  as  tho  funds  will  justify  it,  this  convention  will  establish 
in  some  central  part  of  the  State  a  classical  and  theological  school  which  shall 
unite  agricultural  labor  with  study,  and  be  opened  only  for  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry." 

In  the  following  year  this  last  clause  was  altered  and  made  to  read,  "  admitting 
others  besides  students  in  divinity." 

Tho  lack  of  promptness  in  carrying  out  the  resolution  led  Dr.  Sherwood  to  begin 
an  institution  of  his  own,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  extract : 

"A  school  was  to  have  been  opened  in  January  of  the  following  year  (1832),  but 

not  to  be.'  In  closing  tho  sorvices,  Joel  Collcy  corrected  a  Aupposod  error  of  Mr.  Posy,  OBserting 
tbat  his  Bible  was  not  like  Mr.  Posy's  Bible,  for  his  Bible,  instead  of  being  'brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,'  read  '  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  Gamel  Hill,'  a  hill  so  poor  it  would  not  sprout  a  pea,  and 
thereby  Paul  was  a  poor  man,  unable  to  get  an  education  and  had  to  learn  tent  making  to  gain  a  liv- 
ing. *  *  ♦  Another  preacher,  preaching  from  the  parable  of  the  pounds  in  Luke  xix,  claimed  that 
an  'austere  man,'  in  verse  21  proved  John  to  bo  an  'oyster  man,'  who  employed  his  time  iiahing  for 
oysters.  As  Br.  Sherwood  says,  '  If  such  ignorance  was  ever  called  to  preach,  it  brings  to  mind  the 
importunity  of  a  good  Methodist  brother  in  MiJledgeville  by  the  namo  of  Pierson,  who  avowed  that 
the  Lord  called  to  him  almost  every  night,  "Pierson,  Pierson,  go  preach  my  Gospel.  "  But  his 
brethren  refused  to  license  him  because  of  his  destitution  of  qualifications.  He  Importuned,  and  they 
at  last  inforiDed  him  that  he  mistook  the  name,  and  it  was  Pierce  whom  he  heard  tho  Lord  call, 
alluding  to  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce.'  "    (Pp.  13&-140.) 

*  Father  of  tho  late  governor,  Charles  J.  Jenkins. 

'Memoir  of  Adiel  Sherwood,  D.  D.,  written  by  his  daughter,  assisted  by  Rev.  S.  Boykin,  Philadcl- 
pliia,  Girard  and  Fares,  1884. 

'Thomas  Stocks,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Greene  County,  for  many  years  judge  of  the  county  court  and 
president  of  the  State  senate,  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Baptist  laity  of  those 
times. 

*  Another  wealthy  layman  in  the  same  county  of  Greene.  j<^  t 
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in  the  fall  no  farm  had  heen  purchased,  and  I  discovered  that  the  committee  ^ 
afraid  of  putting  the  plan  into  practice.  I  therefore  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  1^ 
miles  northwest  of  Eatonton,  from  Thomas  Cooper,*  for  $600,  and  advertised  for  8  or 
10  pupils,  on  the  manual-lahor  plan.  This  experiment  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
committee  of  the  convention  hegan  to  look  oiit  for  a  locality,  and  the  result  waa 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  from  Mr.  James  Redd  in  Greene  County.  The  committee 
requested  me  to  relinquish  my  school  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  1832,  stating  that  they 
were  about  to  establish  one  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  I  rea<lily  assented,  as  my 
undertaking  had  cost  me  some  $500  out  of  pocket.'* 

This  experience  seemed  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  the  desire  to  have  further  per- 
sonal communion  with  the  enterprise,  for  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  he  wrote 
thus: 

*^  In  1833  the  manual-labor  school  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  was  begun  on 
the  spot  now  known  as  Penfield,  a  few  miles  from  Greensboro,  and  which  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  log  cabin  was  then  in  the  woods.  Mr.  B.  M.  Sanders  was 
chosen  principal.  Although  requested  by  Jesse  Mercer,  James  Armstrong,  and 
Judge  Stocks,  I  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  office." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  an  institution  begun  as  this  was  did  not  come  to 
a  quicker  end.  To  this  double  log  cabin  resorted  39  students  at  the  opening  of  1833. 
In  the  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  is  an  extended  account  of  the  several 
matters  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Mercer  lustitutc,  so  named*  from  Jesse 
Mercer,  the  most  eminent  among  the  clergy  iu  the  State.  The  executive  committee, 
who  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  convention  in  affairs  relating  to  the  management, 
were  expressly  enjoined  against  making  any  debts.  '^No  debts  shall  be  contracted 
by  the  committee  or  trustees  on  the  credit  of  the  institution  without  funds  in  hand 
to  pay,  otherwise  in  every  case  it  shall  be  ou  their  own  individual  responsibility." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  initial  regulations: 

''The  scholastic  year  shall  be  divided  into  two  terms,  first,  of  six  months,  frt>m 
the  second  Monday  in  January  to  the  second  Monday  in  July,  and  the  second,  of  five 
mouths,  from  the  third  Monday  in  July  to  the  third  Monday  in  December.  Tlie  rates 
of  tuition  shall  be  $1.50  per  month  for  all  students  in  English  grammar,  geography, 
history,  and  common  arithmetic;  $2.50  per  mouth  for  all  m  the  learned  languages, 
criticism,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  other  higher  English  branches  of  science. 
All  over  16  years  of  age  shall  have  board,  room  rent,  and  tirewood  for  $4  a  month, 
exclusive  of  their  labor,  and  those  under  16  shall  pay  $6  per  month  and  have  the 
value  of  their  labor  deducted  as  may  be  estimated  by  the  steward  and  trustees; 
washing  shall  be  furnished  for  $8  a  year — all  of  which  shall  be  required  each  term 
in  advance.    Each  student  shall  furnish  his  own  bedding  and  candles.'' 

Despite  the  indisputable  fact  that  this  movement  was  begun  with  ideas  not  only 
humane  but  beneficent,  one  can  not  but  be  reminded  here  of  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Waxford  Squeers  of  his  famous  school  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  which  goes  thus: 

"Education:  At  Mr.  Waxford  Squeers'  Academy,  Dotheboys  Halli  at  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  youth  are  boarded, 
clothed,  booked,  furnished  with  pocket  money,  provided  with  all  necessaries, 
instructed  in  all  languages,  living  and  dead,  mathematics,  orthography,  geometry, 
astronomy,  trigonometry,  the  use  of  the  globes,  algebra,  single  stick  (if  req aired), 
writing,  arithmetic,  fortification,  and  every  other  branch  of  classical  literature. 
Terms,  20  guineas  per  annum.    No  extras,  no  vacations ;  a  diet  unparalleled.     *    *    • 

''N.  B. — An  able  assistant  wanted.  Annual  salary,  5  pounds.  A  master  of  arts 
would  be  preferred.'' 

Of  each  one  of  the  pupils  to  be  sent  there  one,  without  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, might  recall  Dickens^  ''Supposititious  little  boy  who  had  been  left  with  a 


>  A  leading  layman  of  the  county  of  Patnain,  father  of  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper,  long  a  momlx  r  of 
Congrew,  and  uncle  of  Hon.  Eagenina  A.  Nesbit,  for  some  years  one  of  the  jnstices  of  the  State 
supreme  court. 
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-widowed  mother  who  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him ;  the  poor  lady  had  thought, 
as  a  means  of  thawing  the  tardy  compassion  of  his  relatives  in  his  behalf,  of  sending 
him  to  a  Yorkshire  school." 

Rev.  Billington  M.  Sanders  undertook  the  management  of  this  institution.  In 
his  farewell  address,  delivered  at  his  retirement  in  December,  1839,  are  the  following 
words : 

*'The  arrangements  consisted  of  two  double  cabins  with  a  garret  to  each  for 
dwelling,  for  dining,  and  for  study  for  both  teachers  and  students.  With  these 
limited  accommodations  and  with  one  assistant  I  opened  the  institution  in  January, 
1833,  with  39  students,  having  36  of  them  to  board  in  my  own  family.  Among  these 
were  7  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry." 

Yet,  surprising  as  it  seems  now,  the  language  immediately  following  indicates  a 
success  which  was  most  encouraging  to  the  hopes  of  its  friends  in'the  denomination. 

'*  I  shall  ever  remember  with  lively  emotions  of  pleasure  the  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness with  which  the  students  of  this  year  sustained  the  privations  and  trials  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  their  cramped  circumstances.  They  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  borne  hardships  like  good  soldiers.  While  living  as  in  a  camp  in  their 
midst  and  burdened  with  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  literary,  theological, 
laboring,  and  boarding  departments,  I  found  no  little  support  in  all  ray  cares  and 
labors  from  witnessing  that  while  they  lived  upon  the  cheapest  fare,  had  no  place 
for  study  but  the  common  schoolroom,  no  place  to  retire  to  for  rest  but  a  garret 
without  fire  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  labored  diligently  three  hours  a  day,  no 
complaint  was  heard,  but  that  the  most  entire  cheerfulness  ran  through  all  their 
words  and  actions. 

''In  a  word,  those  favorable  indications  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  soon 
began  to  inspire  its  friends  with  confidence  and  to  animate  their  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  its  advantages.  An  amount  was  soon  raised  to  erect  another  large 
school  building  with  eight  comfortable  rooms  for  dormitories  and  a  brick  basement 
for  chapel  and  schoolrooms. 

"The  second  year  operations  were  commenced  with  increased  accommodations, 
with  an  additional  teacher,  and  80  students,  70  of  whom  boarded  in  common.'* 

Such  extraordinary  success  in  circumstances  extremely  limited  and  otherwise 
unpromising  was  due,  perhaps,  mainly  to  the  character  of  the  man  chosen  as  leader. 
Billington  Sanders,  as  was  seen  hereinbefore,  was  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Sherwood  to  connect  manual  labor  with  education.  It  was  with  reluctance,  there- 
fore, that  he  consented  to  become  the  principal,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  be  relieved  whenever  a  suitable  person  could  be  gotten  to  succeed  him.  It  had 
appeared  that  the  Baptists  in  general  desired  such  an  institution,  and  he  bravely 
made  the  sacrifices  inseparable  from  the  chief  responsibility  of  its  conduct.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  in  the  denomination,  he  was  possessed  of 
considerable  property,  upon  which  he  lived  with  the  liberality  common  to  well-to-do 
planters.  He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  everybody  in  his  capacity,  integrity, 
energy,  will,  resolution,  and  courage.  His  face  was  much  like  that  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  he  was  his  equal  in  intrepid  pursuit  of  aims  aud  performance  of  action 
believed  to  be  just  and  proper.  Fathers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  unques- 
tioning obedience  from  their  children  at  home  knew  that  they  would  be  required  to 
render  it  as  entirely  to  this  their  chosen  representative.  Boys  well  understood  that 
they  must  endure,  perform,  and  obey,  and  that  if  they  came  back  home  without 
leave  they  would  be  at  once  returned,  and,  after  punishment  for  such  audacity,  be 
put  to  work  again.  The  simple,  plain,  hard  fare  on  which  they  lived  was  believed 
to  be  of  the  sort  best  suited  to  teach  habits  of  economy  such  as  few,  perhaps  none, 
had  learned  at  home,  where  their  mothers,  nobody  objecting,  were  used  to  set  before 
them  three  excellent  square  meals  every  day.  Thoreau,  a  leader  in  the  noted  Brook 
Farm,  demonstrated  that  a  man  could  live  on  $14  a  year,  and  we  have  seen  how  far 
20  guineas  went  at  Dotheboys  Hall.    The  experiment  here  was  to  put  the  education 
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of  youth  on  as  economical  scalo  as  possible  and  combine  it  with  labor,  for  the  pur- 
-posOf  among  others,  of  hindering  book  learning  from  pnfiBng  np  to  the  degree  of 
bringing  on  repngnance  to  work. 

Fortunately  this  man  had  a  wife  who  was  perhaps  as  competent  and  loyal  a 
helpmeet  as  oyer  stood  by  hnsband  and  children  in  exigent  conditions,  known  by 
thousands  of  Baptists  oven  down  to  this  day  as  ''Old  Mistress."  The  assiduous 
motherly  care  and  tenderness  with  which  she  watched  and  tended  the  youth  under 
her  keeping  had  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  the  ever-enduring,  affectionate  grati- 
tude of  its  recipients.  Her  husband  whipped  with  the  unction  that  was  universal 
among  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  high  and  low  in  the  profession.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  sometimes  he  wept  sorely  at  the  necessity  of  inflicting  punishment, 
for  ho  was  a  man  abounding  in  charity  as  in  unselfish  devotion  to  all  conceived 
duties.  Yet  this  weakness,  as  proved  by  oft-repeated  experience,  meant  everything 
but  sparing  to  tho  culprit.  Instead,  it  seemed  to  exasperate  its  condignness.  This 
writer  has  often  heard  an  old  boy  shout  and  make  his  hearers  shont  with  laughter 
while  telling  of  scenes  in  which  this  peculiarity  was  exhibited.  "Truth  is,''  one  of 
those  used  to  say,  ''when  a  boy  was  called  up  to  be  whipped,  ho  hoped  that  Old 
Master  (as  we  called  him)  would  not  get  to  crying  with  his  admonitions  (sometimes 
as  affectionate  as  possible  in  the  beginning),  knowing  that  if  he  did  it  would  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  his  back.  He'd  begin  very  mildly,  almost  beseechingly,  pointing 
out  our  errors  and  counseling  for  all  sakes  to  quit  them ;  but  when  he  got  warmed 
up  his  under  lip  began  to  drop  and  the  tears  to  pour  down  his  cheeks.  Then  he*d 
suddenly  rise  from  his  chair  and  cry  out,  'And  the  fact  is,  in  the  way  you  are  going 
on  you  are  to  ruin  yourself  and  bring  down  tho  gray  hairs  of  your  parents  to  the 
gra-v-ve!'  Then  heM  light  on  the  oflender  just  as  a  man,  holding  by  his  hind  leg, 
beats  with  a  stick  a  sheep-killing  hound.  That  was  a  time  for  a  fellow  to  run  away 
if  there  was  anywhere  except  home  to  go.  But  afterwards  the  mistress  came  along 
with  words  and  tendering  of  blessed  soothing.  Many  and  many  a  prank  of  mischief 
was  forefended  by  her  admonitions,  and  many  another's  punishment  healed  by  her 
precious  balm." 

As  for  insubordination,  there  was  next  to  none,  since  for  that  sudicient  audacity 
was  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  discipline  without  and  within.  But  tricks,  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  tho  like  were  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  physical  growth  in 
such  uncommonly  healthy  daily  exercises,  amid  living  that,  although  of  the  plainest, 
was  abundant  fvud  entirely  sustaining.  These  were  the  more  numerous  and  the 
bolder  because  of  that  wretched  system  of  espionage  then  obtaining  in  almost  all 
schools,  especially  boarding.  Occasionally  one  of  those  young  men  who  were  pre- 
paring for  tho  ministry,  called  "beneficiaries,"  conceived  it  his  duty  to  be  informant 
as  well  as  divinity  student,  and  such  action  as  that  is  always  attended  with  increase 
instead  of  diminution  of  wrongdoing.  Orchards,  chicken  roosts,  and  fruit  patches 
never  dwelt  in  entire  security,  the  less  because  the  zest  of  enjoyment  of  their  yield 
was  enhanced  by  the  risk  in  obtaining.  Many  a  boy  who  never  thought  of  such 
pranks  when  at  home  too  easily  fell  into  them  when  he  found  that  a  sycophant  was 
sneaking  after  his  footsteps. 

Perhaps  it  was  hoped  that  tho  plan  would  pay  expenses.  If  so,  its  friends  were 
disappointed,  yet  above  this  was  the  notion  that  at  least  it  would  serve  to  promote 
healthy  economy,  industry,  and  sense  of  tho  dignity  of  labor.  In  the  matter  of  the 
first,  it  was  eminently  successful.  On  a  farm  of  near  400  acres,  with  gentle  undu- 
lations of  hill  and  lowland  in  an  extremely  healthy  region,  at  daily  exercise  which 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  i^ushed  beyond  moderation,  and  which  did  not 
rise  even  to  that  degree,  this  work  was  much  like  that  undergone  in  daily  sports  and 
athletics  in  boarding  schools  generally.  As  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  at  least  any 
considerable  degree  of  it,  few,  if  any,  had  indulged  expectation.  Truth  is,  such  a 
thing  was  little  among  the  parents  of  those  boys.  Of  scientific  agriculture  there 
was  next  to  none.  The  pioneers  of  that  happy  region,  as  was  noted  in  a  former 
paper  in  this  series,  cut  and  slashed  that  fecund  soil  which  in  spite  o^  such  reckless- 
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ness  gave  forth  iii  abundance  its  first  f raits.  If  profound  interest  could  have  been 
felt  by  these  lads  in  such  work,  it  would  have  effected  little  good,  perhaps  some 
harm  by  leading  them  when  come  to  adult  age  to  continue  the  havoc  then  in  general 
practice  by  which  not  very  many  planters,  although  with  abundant  aupport  for  all, 
man  and  beast,  made  little  above  tho  natural  accretions  from  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  negroes.  The  thought  that  agriculture  was  a  thing  to  bo  taught  was  in 
very  few,  if  any  men's  minds.  ^Ir.  Sanders  was  an  excellent  preacher  and  a  good 
manager  of  money  accounts,  but  as  a  planter  he  had  much  to  learn  himself.  He 
preached,  taught  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  grammar,  theology,  some  Latiu,  a 
little  Greek,  and  supervised  tho  work  of  forty  hands  save  one  on  the  plantation. 
These  students  and  these  hands  he  lodged  and  fed  Just  as  himself  and  his  family  were 
lodged  and  fed,  and  tho  little  sickness  that  occurred,  he  and  his  wife  doctored  and 
tended,  as  if  the  patients  had  been  their  own  dear  children.  Strictly  adhering  to 
tho  maxims  of  St.  Paul  adopted  at  the  beginning  to  "owe  no  man  anything,"  ho  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  tho  energy  and  the  high  mindedness  which  ho  had  perhaps 
moro  than  any  other  man  in  the  denomination,  at  least  more  than  any  other  who 
was  or  could  have  been  made  available  for  the  multifold  responsibilities  of  the 
position.  The  school  grew  satisfactorily,  new  subscriptions  of  funds  camo  in,  other 
and  really  excellent  buildings  were  erected,  additional  professors  wero  called,  and  a 
steward  with  a  salary  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  farm,  and  assume  charge  of 
the  boarding  department. 

This  writer  lately  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry  from  a  friend  who 
had  been  a  student  at  this  school,  and  was  graduated  in  the  university,  which  it 
becamo  afterwards.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent  attainments  and  for  moro  than 
fifty  years  an  eminent  minister  of  tho  gospel.    Some  extracts  are  here  given. 

"Tho  labor  system  was  started  to  give  exercise  and  health  to  tho  boys.  It  was  in 
the  place  of  tho  baseball  and  other  athletic  exercises  connected  with  most  colleges 
now.  *  *  *  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever  did  pay  expenses. 
These  were  light,  for  we  ate  corn  bread  and  slept  on  our  own  beds,  ♦  *  ♦  there 
was  great  rejoicing  even  in  anticipation  over  Thursday  night,  which  was  biscuit 
night. ^  Wo  worked  two  hours  each  day  except  Saturday — two  long  hours.  The 
pay  was  a  mere  pittance,  about  bought  the  gooso  quills  we  used.    The  work  was  on 

the  farm.    There  was  a  sort  of  mechanical  department.    You  remember  , 

preacher,  30  years  old,  parrot-toed,  a  carpenter;  he  bossed  It.  For  a  long  time  I 
worked  at  the  whip  saw.  •  *»  *  We  fared  hard.  'Old  Mistress' herself  drank 
tho  stuff  that  old  Pete  made,  called  coffee,  and  lived  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  us.  She 
practiced  self  denial,  and  perhaps  did  as  much  as  anyone  to  build  up  Mercer.  *  *  * 
All  tho  leading  denominations  in  Georgia,  you  remember,  tried  the  system.  Tho 
Baptists,  believing  in  perseverance,  were  the  last  to  quit." 

Although  some  of  this  gentleman's  recollections  were  not  "very  pleasant,"  yet  the 
system,  to  his  view,  served  reasonably  it«  purposes.  It  was  abandoned  not  very  long 
after  its  rise  into  Mercer  University,  for,  among  other  reasons,  because  so  large  a 
number  of  youth  refused  (with  their  parents'  consent)  to  go  there,  and  instead 
resorted  to  the  State  University. 

This  particular  experiment,  the  most  extensive  and  long  continued  on  that  line  of 
educational  endeavor  in  middle  Georgia,  has  been  selected  by  this  writer,  because  of 
his  better  acquaintance  with  it,  he  having  been  during  two  of  its  last  years  a  student 

^Tho  old  boya  used  to  tell  things  about  these  biscuits  which  might  not  bo  wholly  uninteresting  to 
Bomo  of  tho  numerous  students  of  financial  topics  nowadays.  Tho  wido-hojirtcd  Old  Mistress,  if  she 
were  not  allowed  to  give  to  her  charge  this  delightful  Southern  plate  but  once  a  week,  was  resolute  in 
her  determination  that  they  should  have  a  plenty,  and  she  generously  turned  her  eyes  far,  far  away 
when  the  large  surplusage  above  what  they  could  consume  went  into  their  pockets.  Now,  in  the 
absence  of  pocket  money,  these  became  an  accredited  medium  of  exchange  in  what  merchandising 
was  carric<l  on  among  themselves.  Tops,  sots  of  marbles,  buck  skin -covered  balls,  half-si>ent  pocket- 
knives,  slices  of  watermelon  that  cost  nothing  to  the  seller,  and  other  such  luxuries  were  bought  and 
■old  by  lads  of  12  and  14  in  this  quasi  flat  money,  whoso  commercial  value  varied  according  to  ite 
nearness  to  foregone  or  coming  Thnrsclay  nights.  r~^  r^r^t-A^ 
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of  the  university.  The  most  thoaghtful,  even  among  the  students,  foresaw  that  the 
system  must  come  to  an  end.  As  the  school  rose  in  numbers  and,  when  raised  to  a  col- 
lege, was  supplied  with  a  full  corps  of  professors  competent  to  impart  not  only  higher 
learning  but  love  of  it,  that  sort  of  outdoor  exercise  grew  to  be  regarded,  both  by 
students  and  teachers,  as  becoming  constantly  less  and  less  adequate  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  its  founders,  at  least  as  they  witnessed  and  partook  of  its  practice.  In 
time  the  founders  themselves  became  so  convinced  those  most  intelligent  among 
them  deciding  that  union  of  study  and  work  under  those  particular  circumstances 
was  impracticable;  that  education  must  concern  itself  with  principles  and  causes 
before  it  came  to  things.  Quotation  is  made  here  of  a  few  brief  paragraphs  from  a 
pamphlet.  Psychology  of  Manual  Training,  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education.     The  first  is: 

'*  Man  goes  back  from  the  fact  to  the  producing  canse.  But  he  goes  back  of  its 
producing  cause  to  a  deeper  cause  that  unites  two  or  more  series  of  prcnlncing 
causes;  back  of  the  oak  and  pine  to  tree  in  general;  back  of  tree,  and  grass,  and 
lichen  to  plant  in  general;  back  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  life  in  general.  Man's 
powers  of  thought  rise  from  things  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  cause,  leaving  a 
smaller  and  smaller  residuum  of  mere  sense  data,  and  yet  getting  nearer  the  under- 
lying reality  which  causes  all  these  sense  data    •     •     ♦' 

"  This  is  the  great  point  for  educators  to  observe.  We  do  not  get  at  the  true  real- 
ity by  sense  jierception  but  by  thought.     ♦     ♦     * 

'' School  studies  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  combination,  rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  material  things.  *  *  *  If 
the  child  will  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  he  may  learn  the  experience  of  the  race 
through  the  countless  ages  of  its  existence.  He  may  by  scientific  books  and  period- 
icals see  the  world  through  the  sense  of  myriads  of  trained  specialists  devoting 
whole  lives  to  the  inventory  of  nature.  What  is  immensely  more  than  this,  he  may 
think  with  their  brains,  and  assist  his  feeble  powers  of  observation  and  reflection 
by  the  gigantic  aggregate  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  race.  This  is  the  great  mean- 
ing of  school  education,  to  give  to  the  pupil  the  use  of  the  means  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  mental  products  of  the  race.  Compared  with  what  he  receives  from  the 
race,  the  productions  of  the  most  original  of  men  are  a  mere  speck  in  a  wide  field  of 
view.  Everyone  may  add  something  to  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  knowledge,  but 
he  must,  if  he  is  educated  and  rises  above  the  brute,  receive  infinitely  more  than  he 
gives.  Hence,  in  comparing  the  educative  effect  of  learning  to  read  with  the  edu- 
cative effect  of  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  we  must  consider  the  difference  of 
scope."     •     *     * 

Speiiking  of  the  school  proper  he  says:  " Its  education  is  followed  by  its  greatest 
educative  effects  afterwards  through  life.  For  the  person  is  destined  to  use  this 
knowledge  of  reading  daily  as  a  key  by  which  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  all  human 
learning.  The  school  has  given  him  the  possession  of  the  means  of  permanent  and 
continuous  self-education.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  baked  bread 
which  nourishes  for  the  day  and  the  seed  com  which  is  the  possibility  of  countless 
harvests.  Education  that  educates  the  child  in  the  art  of  self-education  is  that 
which  the  aggregate  experience  of  mankind  has  chosen  for  the  school." 

In  this  pamphlet,  suggested  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  who  have  before 
their  eyes  scientific  physical  training  so  closely  set  that  they  can  not  see  the  greater 
things  beyond  it,  are  many  other  unanswerable  arguments. 

The  people  of  middle  Greorgia,  few  of  whom  at  that  period  (sixty  years  ago)  were 
liberally  educated,  were  earnestly  intent  that  their  children  should  become  so,  yet 
were  not  entirely  without  apprehension  that  much  learning  might  tend  to  seduce 
then  fVtmi  a  just  estimate  of  frugality,  industry,  economy,  and  the  performance  or 
the  superintendence  of  manual  work.  He  was  very  far  from  being  an  exception,  that 
•Xi^lWut  tiUtl  well-to-do  old  farmer  who,  when  asked  if  he  intended  to  send  his 
b4)^s  U>  ciUlv^,  answered:  ''No,  that  I  aint;  seem  to  me  the  mainest  things  them 
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college  boys  learn,  is  to  chaw  and  smoke  seegars,  talk  dictionary  words,  git  above 
work,  and  be  impudent  to  old  people/'  To  guard  against  dreaded  results  they  made 
them  take  along  and  use  things  of  home  life — the  hoe,  the  plow,  and  the  trace  chain; 
to  mingle  in  their  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  those  of  com  and  cotton ;  to  work, 
to  feed,  and  to  curry  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  The  experiment  was  made  by  men  of 
BOTcral  denominations,  sensible  and  to  the  last  degree  resolute.  Their  sons  in  con- 
tact with  this  double  existence,  after  a  year  or  two  of  half-hearted  endeavorings, 
saw  before  their  fathers  the  incongruity;  necessarily  they  were  economical,  for 
their  pocket  moneys  were  extremely  limited,  and  tbey  knew  better  than  to  make 
debts  in  the  stores,  which  were  not  long  in  appearing  in  the  village  that  rapidly 
formed  around  them.  As  they  advanced  in  knowledge  under  the  excellent  teachers 
provided  for  them,  while  they  took  on  no  disgust  for  manual  work  in  itself,  their 
performance  of  it  was  languid  and  less  than  indifferent.  Circulars  following  home 
the  best  students  with  a  disgracefully  low  figure  in  labor  were  excused  for  the  sake 
of  the  exalted  figures  obtained  in  their  studies.  These  many  of  them  pursued  with 
great  diligence,  and  almost  all  to  satisfaction.  What  punishments  were  received 
(and  they  came  in  frequent,  relentless  showers  ')  were  mainly  for  other  things  than 
neglect  of  text- books.  With  these  they  made  haste.  What  haste  there  was,  when 
la.ving  them  aside  they  repaired  to  the  field,  was  made  while  homeward  bound; 
never  when  outward.  If  ever  a  laborer  was  unworthy  of  his  hire,  pitiful  as  was 
the  wage,  it  was  here.  There  was  little  or  no  complaining  ever;  during  the  last 
years  there  was  none.  Workers  went  forth  loitering,  yet  cheerful,  feeling  no  sort  of 
dread  of  hurting  themselves  in  the  smallest  particular  by  overwork.  Often,  but 
entirely  leisurely,  they  looked  at  the  descending  sun,  and  sometimes  when  he  seemed 
to  be  making  no  more  haste  than  they  were,  deciding  that  his  not  being  quite  down 
was  no  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  be,  they — but  not  too  far — anticipated  that  inter- 
esting occasion  and  made  for  home.  A  good  bath  and  a  shifting  of  clothing  made 
them  more  than  ready  for  the  good  supper  they  knew  to  be  preparing ;  for  by  this 
time  a  dozen  or  so  of  well-to-do  planters  had  settled  in  the  village,  and  for  a  sum 
which  now  would  seem  absurdly  little  gave  board  of  the  very  best. 

The  system  itself,  when  the  college  was  opened,  foresaw  its  own  decline;  but, 
Apparently  in  tenderness  toward  the  older  brethren,  so  many  of  whose  hopes  had 
been  with  it  from  the  start,  it  lingered  to  its  twelfth  year,  when,  with  resignation, 
Approximating  iinanimity  of  students,  faculty,  trustees,  and  people,  it  went  the  way 
of  all  the  earth.  Its  very  last  article  was  preceded  by  the  following  resolution, 
passed  by  the  trustees  in  December,  1844 : 

''Whereas  the  manual-labor  department  of  Mercer  University  has  been  sustained 
»t  a  heavy  expense — an  expense  which  the  present  state  of  our  fund  will  not  justify — 
»nd  has,  in  our  judgment,  materially  retarded  the  growth  of  our  institution  after  as 
favorable  experience  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  scheme ;  and 

"Whereas  the  contributors  of  the  university  fund,  ho  far  as  they  have  been  called 
vpon,  expressed  themselves  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  ready  to  concur  in  any 
measure  in  reference  to  the  system  which  the  board  of  trustees  may  deem  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 

"Whereas  the  board  of  trustees  have  found  themselves  under  all  circumstances 
nnable  to  accomplish  to  any  desired  extent  the  important  and  benevolent  designs  for 
which  it  was  originally  organized :  Be  it  therefore 

** Resolved,  That  this  department  be,  and  is  hereby,  indefinitely  suspended. '' 

Thus  the  Baptists,  lateat  of  all,  noted  for  their  perseverance,  had  to  admit  at  last 
that  even  to  this  favorite  virtue  were  limitations. 


1  From  these,  however,  college  atadents  and  those  iu  preparatory  classes  who  were  over  10  years  old 
were  exempt. 

ED  96 ^28* 
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IV. — The  Uxiversity. 

The  situation  of  the  Stato  of  Georgia  at  the  several  periods  during  tlie  Trar  of 
Independence  was  peculiarly  exigent.  Youngest  and  most  remote  of  all  the  prov- 
inces, sparsely  occupied  by  whites,  exposed  along  a  border  of  several  hundred  miles 
to  Indian  maraudings,  its  hardships,  real  and  apprehended,  were  among  the  most  try- 
ing. Discouraged  by  these  hardships,  a  considerable  cumber  defected  from  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  between  these,  known  as  Tories,  and  the  rest  many  tragic  scenes 
occurred.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1776  aflfairs  became  so  embarrassing 
that  the  leaders  of  piiblio  opinion  in  South  Carolina  conceived  the  idea  of  annexa- 
tion, and  in  the  general  assembly  of  that  State  the  following  resolution  was  intro* 
duced  and  passed  unauimoasly : 

"That  a  union  between  the  two  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  tend 
effectually  to  promote  their  strength,  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  to  securo  their  lib- 
erty, independence,  and  safety." 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  Georgia,  but  the  proposal  met  with  no  favor.  One  of 
these,  William  Henry  Drayton,  after  its  rejection,  became  so  persistent  in  privato 
efforts  toward  the  end  for  which  he  had  been  sent  that  Governor  Treutlen,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  published  offer  of  rewards  for  tho  apprehension 
of  him  and  his  associates.  Yet  in  the  convention  called  by  Archibald  Bulloch,  governor 
and  president  of  the  council  of  safety,  the  first  constitution  was  adopted,  February 
5, 1777,  one  of  tho  articles  of  which  required  the  erection  of  a  school  at  tho  public 
expense  in  each  county.  From  this  period  the  Stato  was  constantly  harassed  by  dis- 
asters and  dangers.  Savannah  was  taken,  the  government  transferred  to  Augusta, 
and  at  one  time  such  was  the  exigency  of  conditions  that  the  governor,  John  Hous- 
toun,  was  invested  with  dictatorial  powers.  Relief  came  not  until  tho  evacuation 
of  the  province  by  Sir  James  Wright,  the  royal  governor,  June  14,  1782.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  tho  close  of  the  war  that  measures  could  be  taken  in  the  cause  of  ednca< 
tion,  and  these  were  recommended  by  Governor  Lyman  Hall  during  the  three  months' 
session  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  summer  of  1783.  In  his  opening  message  were 
the  following : 

''From  a  view  of  the  profligate  and  wicked  lives  of  many  in  tho  community,  it 
appears  that  some  laws  to  restrain  vice  and  encourage  virtue  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  it  being  certain  that  almost  all  the  evils  of 
government  originate  from  men  of  corrupt  principles  and  abandoned  manners.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  wholesome  laws  restraining  vice,  every  encouragement  ought 
to  be  given  to  introduce  religion,  and  learned  clergy  to  perform  divine  worship  in 
honor  to  God,  and  to  cultivate  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  among  our  citizens. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  bo  your  wisdom  to  lay  an  early  foundation  for  endowing 
seminaries  of  learning;  nor  can  you,  I  conceive,  lay  a  better  than  by  a  grant  of  a 
sufllcicnt  tract  of  land  that  may,  as  in  other  governments,  hereafter,  by  lease  or 
otherwise,  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  such  valuable  institutions.'' » 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  patriotic  and  wise  endeavors  of  a  small  number 
of  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  full  equal  of  any  in  his  generation,  to  found  a  uni- 
versity in  the  State,  and  their  failure  because  of  the  early  death  of  tho  chief  among 
their  great  leaders.  Lyman  Hall,  bom  in  Connecticut,  removed  to  Georgia  in  1752, 
and  became  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  influential  patriots.  Ho  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  Representative  in  Congress,  was  made  governor  of 
Georgia,  and  while  thus  acting,  supported  and  guided  mainly  by  another  from  the 
same  Stato,  originated  those  endeavors. 

In  Stevens's  History  of  Georgia  (p.  353)  occurs  the  following: 

"In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  troubles  incident  to  the  unsettled  state  of  a  fh)n- 
tier  province  in  that  transition  period,  when  military  law  had  ceased  and  civil  law 
was  but  imperfectly  established,  the  legislature,  with  a  forecast  which  reflects  tho 


'  Stevous's  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  344. 
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highest  character  upon  their  wisdom,  took  measures  for  tbo  estahlishmeut  of  a  State 
institution  of  learning.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1784,  a  committee  of  tlio  legisla- 
ture was  sent  to  the  executive  council  bearing  a  resolution  requesting  his  honor  the 
governor  to  grant  land  warrants  for  5,000  acres  each  in  the  name  of  John  Houstoun, 
James  Habersham,  William  Few,  Joseph  Clay,  Abram  Baldwin,  William  Houstoun, 
and  Nathan  Brownson,  esqrs.,  or  their  successors  in  office,  in  trust  for  the  college  that 
is  to  be  established  in  this  State,  that  one  or  more  of  the  said  trustees  be  requested 
to  proceed  immediately,  with  a  surveyor  or  surveyors,  and  superintend  the  survey- 
ing of  the  said  land  in  each  county  agreeable  to  the  act  for  that  purpose  made,"  etc. 

In  tlie  next  section  the  land  thus  provided  was  to  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  act  to  which  reference  Avas  made  by  appointment  of  the  committee  was  an  act 
for  laying  out  the  two  counties  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  the  eleventh  section  of 
which  is  given  as  follows: 

''And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  any  community  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  advan- 
tage of  the  same : 

*^Bc  it  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  county  surveyors,  Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  proceed  to  lay  out  in  each  county  20,000  acres  of  land  of 
the  lirst  quality,  in  separate  tracts  of  5,000  acres  each,  for  the  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege or  seminary  of  learning,  and  which  said  lands  shall  bo  vested  in  and  granted  to 
his  honor  the  governor  for  the  time  being." ' 

Thence  followed  api>oiutment  of  the  trustees  hereinbefore  named,  who  were 
'ompowere<l  to  do  all  such  things  as  to  them  shall  apx>ear  requisite  and  necessary, 
o  forward  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  same;  and  all  vacancies  shall  bo 
fille<l  up  by  the  said  trustees.  And  the  said  county  surveyors  shall  in  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  make  returns  to  the  trustees,  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
of  all  regular  plats  of  all  such  tracts  as  they  shall  have  laid  out  and  surveyed  by 
virtue  of  this  act,'' 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1785,  an  act  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  thus  started  was 
passed,  being  entitled  "An  act  for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a 
public  seat  of  learning  in  this  State."  The  preamble  to  this  act  is  so  excellent  of 
its  kind  that  it  is  given  in  full  herein : 

"As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  should 
be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people 
become  the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  very  much 
depends  upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their 
conduct  disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended  with  greater  confusions  and 
evils  more  horrid  than  the  wild,  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy 
where  the  public  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners 
regulated.  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  and  punishments  and  can 
be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should  therefore  bo  among  the  first 
objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  support 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  form- 
ing hand  of  society  that,  by  instruction,  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue 
and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  their  education  will 
not  answer  these  purposes;  it  is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  igno- 
rance or  infirmity  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign 
attachments  that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  is  inadmissible. 

"This  country,  in  the  times  of  our  danger  and  distress,  found  security  in  the 
principle  and  abilties  which  wise  regulations  had  before  established  in  the  minds 
of  our  countrymen,  that  our  present  happiness,  joined  to  the  pleasing  prospects, 
should  conspire  to  make  us  feel  ourselves  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  form 

1  Stevens's  History  of  Georgia,  VoL  II,  p.  353. 
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the  youth,  tho  rising  hope  of  our  laud,  to  render  the  like  glorious  and  essential 
services  to  our  country." » 

A  noble  beginning  for  higher  education  was  made  in  this  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  led  by  one  whose  name  and  memory  from  the  people  of  Georgia  merit  more 
gratitude  than  those  of  any  other  in  its  history;  one  who  but  for  having  been  over- 
taken of  death  in  his  prime  would  have  placed  education  upon  a  level  with  tiiat  in 
the  State  of  which  he  was  native,  with  whose  polity  he  had  become  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  had  eager  desire  to  extend  it.  Abram  Baldwin,  bom  in  Guilford, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1754,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772,  and  for  four  years— 
from  1775  to  1778 — was  a  tutor  there.  Having  studied  divinity  with  view  to  become 
a  clergyman,  he  was  invited,  in  the  year  1781,  to  become  professor  of  divinity  and 
college  pastor,  but  declined  the  offer  and  served  as  chaplain  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  his  native  State.  Hero  he  made  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Greene  removed  to  Georgia,  and  persuaded  Baldwin  to  do 
the  same,  which  he  did  in  the  year  1784.  Withdrawing  from  the  ministry,  he  began 
studying  for  the  bar,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  rapidly  rose  into  a  large  business. 
Within  a  few  months  after  his  admission,  having  already  a  commanding  figure  among 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  at  the  session  next  ensu- 
ing after  his  arrival  and  in  the  same  year.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  man,  coming  into 
a  strange  community  far  remote  from  his  native,  with  antecedents  so  little  known, 
risen  with  such  rapidity.  From  the  very  first  his  presence  and  demeanor,  his  walk 
and  conversation  impressed  all  minds  with  the  notion  that  he  was  one  bom  to  be  a 
leader  of  men.  This  he  easily  became  in  the  first  public  body  to  which  he  was  so 
speedily  sent. 

Baldwin  was  a  lawgiver.  It  so  appeared  in  the  general  assembly  of  January, 
1785,  less  than  a  year  after  his  coming  into  the  State,  unknown  of  all  except  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  at  whose  instance  he  had  come,  and  who  died  in  the  following 
year.  It  is  not  apposite  to  the  subject  of  this  article  to  allude  otherwise  than  briefly 
to  the  work  done  by  him  for  purposes  besides  educational.  Preeminently  gifted  as 
he  was,  the  impress  of  his  hands  must  necessarily  be  upon  whatever  enterprise  came 
within  the  compass  of  the  plane  wherever  he  traveled  and  wrought.  It  seems  a 
pity,  not  only  for  his  adopted  State  but  for  the  whole  country,  that  little  memorial 
was  left  of  such  a  man  beyond  the  records  of  his  public  actions  and  the  traditions  of 
his  acknowledged  greatness.  In  the  exigencies  of  a  new,  inchoate  society,  with  a 
vast,  unpeopled  territoiy,  extending  far  westward,  it  was  remarkable  bow  quickly 
all  thoughtful,  patriotic  minds  put  themselves  under  the  lead  of  this  young  stranger 
of  30  years.  Almost  universal  tradition  assigned  to  him  well-nigh  sole  author- 
ship of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  State,  which  great  lawyers  in  this  country  and 
which  such  as  Lord  Tenterden  and  Lord  Brougham  declared  to  be  a  mar\'el  of  its 
kind.  Such  a  man  seemed  to  be  more  needed  in  the  councils  of  the  young  confed- 
erate government  than  in  those  of  his  own  State,  and  so,  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  the  Federal  convention,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  No  member  of  the  convention  more  thoughtfully 
revolved  the  subjects  of  investigation.  In  the  notes  taken  down  by  Madison  the 
speeches  and  general  movements  made  by  him  exhibit  great  carefulness  and  conser- 
vation, yet  boldness  wherever  it  seemed  to  him  needed  to  be  put  forth.  He  was  a 
leader  among  those  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  policy  of  intrusting  to  the  General 
Government  any  greater  powers  beyond  what  were  essential  to  the  discharge  of 
federative  functions.  One  noted  sentence  of  his  has  been  often  referred  to:  **PoUt- 
ical  power  is  like  the  screw  in  mathematics;  it  holds  all  it  has,  and  every  turn  gives 
it  more."  With  the  instinct  of  genius  he  recognized  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  society  into  which  he  had  come  to  dwell,  and  in  what  time 
was  left  for  the  purpose  he  labored  to  supply  them.  It  was  well  known,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  frequent  speech,  that  in  all  the  public  assemblies  in  which  he 


»  Stevene'8  Hiatory  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  361. 
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had  parts  to  enact;  in  those  framing  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  in  the  general 
assemhly  of  the  State,  in  Congess  as  Member  of  the  House,  to  which  ho  was  elected 
in  1790,  and  in  the  Senate,  he  was  never  absent  from  his  post  for  a  single  day  until 
his  last  sickness,  just  one  week  before  his  death,  in  Washington,  in  1807,  at  the  age 
of  52  years. 

The  principal  item  of  the  loss  to  the  civil  government  of  the  State  by  the  transfer 
of  Baldwin  to  Congress  and  particularly  by  his  early  death  was  a  long  postpone- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  for  the  correction  of  errors 
of  superior  court  judges.  Foresight  of  the  indispensable  need  of  such  a  tribunal 
provided  for  its  early  foundation;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  leader  delayed 
it  for  half  a  century.  If  he  had  lived,  what  took  place  in  1845  would  have  done  so 
long,  long  before,  and  been  put  upon  a  far  more  satisfactory  foundation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  very  greatest  lawyers  in  the  State  opposed  it  to  the 
last,  an  example  of  the  willingness  of  prominent  citizens  to  be  content  with  systems 
wherein  they  have  obtained  positions  of  controlling  influence. 

Yet  the  most  serious  loss  inflicted  upon  the  State  by  the  absence  of  Baldwin  w:is 
felt  l)y  its  educational  interests.  It  was  his  aim  that  general  superintendence  of 
education  should  be  assumed  by  the  State  under  the  leading  influence  of  one  great 
university.  He  was  one  of  those  wise  men  who  maintain  that  education  within  any 
Stat«  properly  begins  at  the  summit  instead  of  the  bottom.  The  decision  of  the 
multitudes,  after  he  passed  away,  like  that  of  multitudes  every  where  when  not  ade- 
quately guided,  that  it  should  begin  at  the  bottom  and  ascend  delayed  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  it  yet  delays,  the  accomplishment  of  that  aim  of  a  man  who  was  the  full 
equal  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  lawgiving  wisdom,  and  possibly  his  superior  in  culti- 
vation. 

On  January  25,  1785,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly,  some  sections  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

"WTiereas  for  the  great  purposes  of  internal  education,  divers  allotments  of  land 
have  at  different  times  been  ma<le,  particularly  by  the  legislature  at  their  sessions 
in  July,  1783,  aud  February,  1784,  all  of  which  may  be  comprehended  and  made  the 
basis  of  one  general  and  complete  establishment;  therefore,  enacted, 

"Sec.  I.  That  the  general  superintendence  and  regulation  of  the  literature  of  the 
State,  and  in  particular  of  the  public  seat  of  learning,  shall  be  committed  and 
intrusted  to  one  board,  denominated  'the  board  of  visitors,'  hereby  vested  with  all 
powers  of  visitation,  to  see  that  the  intent  of  this  institution  is  carried  into  effect; 
and  [13  persons  named]  who  shall  compose  another  board,  denominated  'the  board 
of  trustees.'  These  two  boards  united,  or  a  majority  of  each  of  them,  shall  compose 
the  *Senatu8  Aoademlcus  of  the  University  of  Georgia.' 

**Sec.  II.  All  statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  university 
shall  be  made  and  enacted  by  the  two  boards  united,  or  a  majority  of  each  of  them, 
subject  always  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  as  often  as  required,  and  to  be 
repealed  or  disallowed  as  the  general  assembly  shall  think  proper.''' 

(As  before  seen,  40,000  acres  of  land  had  been  set  apart  in  lots  of  5,000  acres  each, 
for  the  university  in  the  new  counties  of  Washington  and  Franklin.) 

"Sec.  IV.  As  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  be  the  president  and  head  of  the 
university  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  concerns  on  which  its  respect  and 
usefulness  greatly  depend,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  first  examine  and  nominate; 
but  the  appointment  of  the  president  shall  be  by  the  two  boards  jointly,  who  shall 
also  have  the  power  of  removing  him  from  office  for  misdemeanors,  unfaithfulness, 
or  incapacity." 

Several  sections  follow  containing  details  regarding  management,  then  comes 

"Sec.  XIII.  The  Senatns  Academicus  at  their  stated  annual  meetings  shall  consult 
and  advise,  not  only  upon  the  affairs  of  the  university,  but  also  to  remedy  the 
defects,  and  advance  the  interests  of  literature  through  the  State  in  general.     For 


» Prinoe'8  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1837,  p.  866,nBtc. 
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this  purpose  it  shall  bo  the  basiness  of  tbe  members,  previoas  to  tbeir  meeting,  to 
obtaiu  an  ncquaintanco  with  the  state  and  regulations  of  tbe  schools  and  places  of 
education  in  their  respective  counties,  that  they  may  thus  be  possessed  of  the  whole, 
and  have  it  before  them  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  deliberation.  Upon  this 
information  they  shall  recommend  what  kind  of  schools  and  academies  shall  be 
instituted,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Stat-e,  and  pre- 
scribe what  branches  of  education  shall  be  taught  and  inculcated  in  each.  They 
shall  also  examine  and  recommend  tho  instructors  to  be  employed  in  them,  or  appoint 
persons  for  that  purpose.  The  president  of  the  university,  as  often  as  the  duties  of 
his  station  shall  permit,  and  some  of  the  members,  at  least  once  in  a  year,  shall  visit 
them  and  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

"Sec.  XIV.  All  public  schools,  instituted  or  to  be  supported  by  funds  or  public 
moneys  in  this  State,  shall  be  considered  as  parts  or  members  of  the  university,  aod 
shall  be  under  the  foregoing  directions  and  regulations. 

*'Sec.  XV.  Whatsoever  public  measures  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  accom- 
plishing these  great  and  important  designs,  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time 
represent  and  lay  before  tho  general  assembly." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  tho  plan  projected  b3^  this  young  man  for  education  in  tbe 
Slate.  It  was  to  begin  where  in  every  new  State  it  should  begin,  with  a  great  uni- 
versity, a  primum  mobile,  destined  to  organize  and  preside  over  and  regulate  all 
inferior  institutions  receiving  in  time  those  who  had  passed  through  their  courses  to 
itself  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  coming  duties  of  manhood  and  citizenship. 
A  fair  site  was  selected  on  the  Oconee  River,  around  which  the  town  of  Athens  grew 
up,  and  another  native  of  Connecticut,  Josiah  Meigs,  was  elected  president. 

In  tho  same  year,  1790,  when  Baldwin  was  elected  to  Congress,  died  his  chief  col- 
laborator, Lyman  Hall.  Ho  was  one  of  the  Georgia  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  governor  of  the  State,  and  before  tho  advent  of  Baldwin  the  most 
cultured  among  its  political  leaders.  He  died  childless  at  the  ago  of  66  years. *  Hit 
death  was  a  sore  loss  to  the  State,  and  was  felt  to  be  so.  But  he  died  in  cheerful 
hope  that  the  provisions  thus  made  for  its  welfare  would  accomplish  tho  ends  for 
which  they  had  been  devised.  Such  was  also  the  hope  of  his  young  survivor,  when 
he  left  for  the  more  extended  field  where  the  people  desired  his  talents  to  bo 
employed.  Yet  as  president  of  the  board  of  visitors  he  continued  to  be  tho  main 
director  in  putting  tho  institution  on  a  foundation.  With  nothing  but  land  to 
appropriate  for  this  purpose,  although  land  was  in  abundance  for  the  support  of  a 
hundred  fold  greater  population,  and  therefore  had  merely  nominal  market  valne, 
yet  the  beginning  was  made  in  1801  under  President  Meigs,  who  in  time  was  assisted 
by  Prof.  Addin  Lewis,  who  had  come  from  Connecticut  at  tho  same  time  with  the 
president.  These  two  with  a  tutor  in  French  for  some  years  constituted  the  faculty. 
Moneys  accruing  from  rent  of  tho  university  lands  being  wholly  inadequate,  the  gen* 
oral  assembly  the  following  year  passed  an  act  for  the  loan  of  $5,000  "  in  aid  of  tbe 
funds  of  tho  said  institution  for  erecting  the  college  buildings,''  conditioned  to  be 
repaid  with  interest.  In  1803  a  further  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  tx ustees  to 
^'sell  and  dispose  of,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  university  in  the  county  of  Hancock, 
and  to  appropriate  the  moneys  arising  fjrom  the  sale  in  such  manner  as  in  tbeir 
judgment  will  most  advance  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  said  university,  and  that 
they  also  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  in  like  manner,  and 
for  the  same  purposes,  all  such  lots  and  land  situate  in  and  adjoining  the  site  of  the 
university  as  they  think  proper,  reserving,  nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  37  acres 


>Tho  inscription  open  bis  tomb,  written  ^y  bis  widow,  concludes  with  tbose  touching  words: 

"To  him  so  monm*d  in  death,  so  loved  in  life, 

Tbo  childless  parent  and  tho  widowed  wife, 

With  tears  Inscribed  this  monumental  stone. 

That  holds  bis  ashoa  and  expecta  her  own." 
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of  land  for  the  college  yard."  ^  This  last  tract  bought  and  presented  to  the  State  by 
John  Millodgo  consisted  of  over  GOO  acres,  but  the  amount  of  sales  was  small,  the 
village;  so  far  from  the  center  of  existing  poi)ulation,  being  necessarily  slow  in  set- 
tlement. Thus  the  institution  struggled  during  infancy.  In  the  year  1807  ho  who 
had  been  its  founder  and  mainly  its  soul,  died.  He  alone  among  its  supporters  fully 
comprehended  what  a  great  university  is,  what  it  means,  what  is  its  full  scope,  and 
what  it  needs  and  can  not  do  without  for  the  compass  of  its  ends.  The  history  of 
this  institution  henceforth  is  one  of  continuously  recurring  disappointments.  The 
following  extract,  taken  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Hull,  one  of 
its  first  graduates  and  afterwards  for  several  years  one  of  the  faculty,  well  sums  up 
the  accidents  of  twenty-five  years  whoso  likes  were  continued  until  1884,  when  the 
pamphlet  was  written.  It  has  for  its  title.  Sketches  from  the  Early  History  of 
Athens,  Georgia,  1801-1825. 

*'For  A  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  tho  interests  of  Athens  and  of  tho  univer- 
sity went  hand  in  hand — they  rose  and  fell  together;  indeed,  one  was  nothing  with- 
out the  other.  Tho  income  of  the  university  was  derived  from  the  rents  of  land 
'deeded  it  by  the  State,  and  as  land  was  very  cheap  none  but  the  x>oore8t  as  a  rule 
rented  it ;  consequently,  the  income  was  small  and  very  uncertain.  From  its  organi- 
zation, in  1801,  to  1811,  the  faculty  consisted  of  a  president,  Mr.  Meigs;  one  pro- 
fessor of  French,  M.  Petit  de  Clairville,  and  one  tutor,  Addin  Lewis,  whoso  place 
in  1808  was  filled  by  James  Merri wether  for  a  year,  after  which  M.  Petit  held  on 
for  two  years  and  resigned  in  1810,  leaving  President  Meigs  alone  in  his  glory  to 
instruct  all  the  classes  in  every  department  of  science.  So  the  college  came  very 
near  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  tho  town  had  but  little  more  vitality.  In  1811  the 
faculty  reorganized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  president,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Jackson  and  Mr.  John  R.  Golding,  professors.  This  galvanized  tho  college  into 
spasmodic  breathing,  and  the  town  sympathized  in  the  shock.  A  few  houses,  before 
vacant,  were  occupied,  and  some  whitewashing  and  maybe  a  little  painting  done,  and 
the  place  looked  for  brighter  days.  I  don't  remember  that  anyone  was  so  sanguine 
as  to  build  a  new  house  or  improve  a  vacant  lot ;  but  the  hoped-for  improvement  did 
not  come,  and  the  college  and  town  languished,  notwithstanding  tho  election, 
in  1813,  of  an  educational  professor.  Dr.  William  Green,  But  this  strengthening  of 
the  faculty  did  not  have  tho  expected  effect  of  strengthening  the  institution,  llie 
rents  did  not  come  in,  and  the  professors'  salaries,  ridiculously  email  though  they 
were,  were  not  paid;  no  apparatus  could  be  bought,  no  library  was  within  reach. 
So  tho  college  languished  and  the  town  sickened,  and  if  the  legislature  had  not 
authorized  the  board  of  trustees  to  sell  the  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds,  both 
would  soon  have  died  together.  But  that  important  measure  was  adopted,  and  in 
1816  the  lands  were  sold  and  notes  and  bonds  taken  in  payment.  The  State  took 
them  to  the  amount  of  $120,000,  and  transferred  to  the  university  1,000  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  guaranteeing  8  percent  dividend  annually, 
and  this  it  has  paid,  and  only  this,  to  the  present  day." 

There  is  humor,  yet  some  pathos,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  in  which  Dr.  Hul 
gave  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  last,  perhaps  most  valuable,  tract  owned  by  the 
university. 

''The  line  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  was  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River  at  high  water,  from  its  mouth  to  its  intersection  with  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  where  it  forked  the  larger  of  the  two  should  be 
considered  a  continuation  of  the  Savannah.  Now,  the  Tugaloo  and  Seneca  formed 
the  first  fork  from  its  mouth,  and  it  became  a  question  which  was  the  larger.  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  Seneca  was  tho  principal  stream,  and  was  therefore  con- 
sidered the  boundary  between  the  States.  The  lands  between  the  rivers  belonged 
then  to  Georgia,  a  part  of  which,  5,000  acres,  lying  near  the  junction  and  very  valu- 
able, was  deeded  by  the  State,  with  other  tracts,  to  the  university.    This  district 


» Prince's  Digest,  p.  869. 
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was  represented  in  the  Georgia  legislature  by  a  Mr.  Lane.  Subsequent  surveys,  pre- 
tending to  be  more  carefully  made,  determined  that  the  Tugaloo  was  the  larger  river, 
and  it  became  the  boundary  line,  thereby  losing  to  the  University  of  Georgia  her 
5,000  valuable  acres.  But  our  board  of  trustees  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retain 
it.  Supposing  that  such  a  tract,  away  In  the  backwoods,  remote  from  any  settle- 
ment, where  public  lands  were  worth  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  surveying 
them,  could  be  of  small  consideration  to  a  State,  they  appointed  one  of  their  own 
body,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  to  wait  on  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  then  in 
session,  and  ask  the  grant  of  the  land  should  be  confirmed  to  the  university,  not 
doubting  that  so  small  a  favor  would  be  granted.  Colonel  C.  was  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste  in  wines  and  brandies,  or  at  least  he  thought  so,  and  kept  that  gift  in  active 
oxercisti  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  sometimes  when  the  occasion  was  not  proper. 
The  South  Carolinians  knew  exactly  how  to  entertain  such  a  man  with  becoming 
hospitality.  There  were  some  members  of  the  legislature  who,  learning  the  object 
of  the  colonel's  visit  and  desiring  to  own  themselves  the  land  in  question,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  grant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  our  dele- 
gate in  such  a  blissful  state  of  tasting  and  tasting  certain  old  and  costly  liquors  that 
he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  present  the  claims  of  the  university  until  the  legiii- 
lature  adjourned.     Before  its  next  meeting  the  lands  were  sold." 

Yet  for  many  years  considerable  interest  in  the  university  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
if  thoroughly  competent  leadership  had  existed,  it  might  have  been  put  in  time  upon 
firm  satisfactory  foundation.  A  resolution  of  remarkable  though tfuln ess  and  ability 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  December,  1831.    A  brief  extract  is  as  follows: 

*'  In  our  country  every  man  ought  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  part  in  her  publie 
business.  Should  he  never  aspire  to  a  seat  in  her  State  or  national  councils,  he  yet 
owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  to  let  any  talent  he  may  possess 
appear  at  best  in  her  primary  assemblies. 

^*1(  this  view  of  our  duty  be  correct,  and  it  is  believed  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
the  committee  feel  warranted  in  considering  the  subject  of  education,  the  noblest 
and  most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  lawgiver;  it  lies,  in  truth, 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  system.  It  affects  not  only  the  individual  happiness, 
the  character  and  the  usefulness  of  those  who  are  its  objects,  but  it  exerts  a  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  influence  upon  the  government,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties 
of  communities.  No  nation  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  well  educated 
can  be  enslaved;  no  nation  where  the  great  mass  is  ignorant  can  retain  its  freedom. 
In  proportion  to  the  general  intelligence  will  be  the  force,  the  wealth,  and  the 
influence  of  a  State,  and  it  will  be  respected  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  instructed 
talent  it  can  bring  into  its  negotiations."  * 

Such  utterances  as  this  indicated  the  earnest  interest  felt  by  instructed  minds  for 
the  bettering  of  an  institution  begun  with  purposes  so  patriotic  and  benign.  Yet 
at  that  same  session  of  the  general  assembly,  Edward  J.  Black,  representative  from 
Richmond  County,  and  afterwards  member  of  Congress,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
politicians  of  the  State,  in  a  speech  of  notable  eloquence,  attacked  the  university, 
particularly  regarding  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  introduced  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  "to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  to 
remove  the  site  of  Franklin  College"  (the  name  by  which  the  university  was  gen- 
erally called)  "from  Athens  to  Milledgeville,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  that  purpose,  and  to  appoint  fit  and  proper  persons 
for  designating  the  spot  upon  which  said  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and  for  super- 
intending the  erection  of  the  same."'* 

The  journal  from  which  this  was  taken  does  not  contain  any  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.    The  majority  earnestly  opposed  it  and  doubtless  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 

>  Priuce's  Digest,  p.  8S2. 
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let  it  Bleep.  This  action  of  Mr.  Black  was  a  startling  indication  of  prejudices 
against  the  university  which  for  certain  reasons  had  been  rising  for  some  time  past, 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  State  which  were  to  become 
strong  enough  to  hinder  for  good  further  public  intervention  in  its  behalf.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  1833  to  examine  into  the  account 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  university  from  the  Ist  of  November,  1831,  to 
the  Ist  of  November,  1833.  Some  suspicion  had  been  cast  upon  the  management  of 
the  funds  and  complaints  made  that  it  was  needlessly  backward  in  repaying  the 
comparatively  small  advances  that  had  been  made  to  it  when  in  particularly  exigent 
circumstances.  Investigation  showed  that  the  account  had  been  kept  with  entire 
fairness  and  accuracy,  and  the  committee  so  found.  Yet  they  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  append  a  significant  insinuation  after  premising  assertion  of  what  they 
styled  "  the  generous  patronage  of  the  State."    They  reported: 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbn^^se- 
ments  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  from  the  1st  of  November,  1831,  to  the  lat  of 
November,  1833,  inclusive,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to 
report  that  on  a  careful  perunal  of  said  report  they  find  the  respective  debts  and 
credits  in  said  account  appear  fair  and  explicit,  and  furnish  a  distinct  detail  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  that  institution.  This  seminary  of  learning  has  long  enjoyed  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  and  has  evidently,  within  a 
short  period,  made  rapid  advances  in  public  estimation. 

''It  is  an  institution  that  requires  ample  supplies,  because  the  disbursements 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  successful  operation  are  great;  but  so  long  as  the  funds  pro* ' 
vided  are  both  Judiciously  and  economically  applied  it  will  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  people  of  Georgia." 

Then  follows  an  admonition  which  plainly  evinced  the  hostility  that  for  several 
years  had  been  growing  into  virulence  that  foreboded  unhappy  consequences.  It  is 
put  in  these  words : 

**  But,  to  insure  the  future  countenance  of  the  State,  the  strongest  evidence  should 
be  graven,  by  those  employed  in  carrying  it  forward,  that  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  not  of  a  part,  is  strictly  attended  to.  The  pursuit  of  literature  alone 
can  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  both  teacher  and  student  will  find  it  to 
be  to  their  interest  to  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  this  great  object.  Let 
it  be  run  by  action,  not  profession,  that  a  generous  emulation  prevails  among  all 
those  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  university,  to  raise  its  character  to  a 
pitch  of  elevation  that  may  make  it  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the  State.  This  is 
the  only  remuneration  that  she  requires,  and  in  fact  imperiously  demands. 

"Your  committee  deem  these  cursory  remarks  necessary  to  satisfy  public  expecta- 
tion, and  admonitory  to  the  university  of  the  true  course  it  ought  to  pursue."' 

The  university  had  been  started  when  the  settlements  of  middle  Georgia  were 
sparse  and  were  strugglin*;;  with  many  hardships  to  gain  a  substantial  foothold.  If 
not  satisfied  with  the  old  field  schools  they  were  not  in  condition  to  obtain  higher. 
In  the  first  years  after  the  opening,  therefore,  comparatively  few  from  this  region 
were  sent  to  it.  A  majority  of  students  came  from  Savannah  and  the  counties  near 
by,  which  were  older,  more  prosperous,  and  far  more  advanced  in  culture.  For  sev- 
eral years  all  the  country  west  of  the  Oconee  River  and  south  of  Clark  wherein 
the  University  was  located  continued  to  be  Indian  territory.  Complaints  began  to 
be  made  that  the  low  country  students  were  more  favored  than  the  others.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  long  vacation  instead  of  being  set  in  the  summer  was  in  the 
winter.  The  cause  of  this,  as  was  charged  by  middle  Georgia  people,  was  that  such 
arrangement  was  suited  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  low  countrymen  of  property 
who  used  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Madison  Springs,  a  watering 
place  near  by  the  seat  of  the  university,  or  in  the  villages  among  the  mountains  not 
far  beyond.  These  it  suited  to  have  vacation  mainly  in  winter,  when  families 
would  be  at  home. 
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Ao oilier  cause  of  complaint  was  that  the  university  soon  fell  under  the  control  of 
one  political  party.  It  seemed  an  oversight  in  the  act  organizing  the  institution  in 
making  the  board  of  trostees  a  close  corporation,  vacancies  in  which  were  to  be  filkd 
by  the  remaining  members,  a  provision  which,  it  was  argued,  enabled  the  majority 
party  to  exercise  and  perpetuate  domination.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  John  A.  Camp- 
bell was  often  heard  to  say  that  during  his  attendance  at  the  university  the  college 
was  dominated  by  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  that  of  which  his  father,  Duncan 
G.  Campbell,  was  a  prominent  leader.  Indeed  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during 
many  years  Athens  was  the  place  and  conmiencement  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  both  political  parties  for  consultation  and  caucus  nomination  of  candidates  for 
governor  and  other  high  State  and  Federal  officials.  Old  citizens  yet  point  to  the 
places  where  stood  the  two  taycrus  at  which  the  leaders  severally  sojourned  dnriog 
commencement  week. 

Both  these  complaints,  whether  just  or  not,  were  greatly  injurious.  Belief  or 
suspicion  that  the  tone  of  the  community  was  in  favor  of  those  whom  middle 
Creorgia  people  assumed  to  be,  or  at  least  to  feel,  aristocratic  because  of  their  wealth 
and  better  culture,  served  not  only  to  diminish  interest  in  the  university,  but  to 
originate  a  jealousy  between  the  two  sections  which  it  took  several  decades  of  years 
to  subdue.  Then  such  belief  or  suspicion  regarding  political  partisanism  necesKudly 
wrought  harm  in  all  sections. 

But  that  which  served  to  block  effectually  such  support  firom  the  State  as  would 
secure  the  ends  which  the  founders  intended  for  the  university  was  the  denomi- 
national spirit  of  the  two  prevailing  bodies  of  Christians — the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists — who  far  outnumbered  all  the  rest  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 
To  the  faculty  of  the  institution  these  denominations  during  the  forming  years 
made  almost  no  contributions.    This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  at  tirst  had 
almost  none  to  present  who  were  qualified  to  be  professors.    Hardly  a  single  one 
among  their  clergy  had  received  a  college  education.    Somo  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  otherwise  great  preachers,  whoso  superiors  in  some  important  respects  the  State 
has  never  since  produced,  had  gotten  what  education  thoy  possessed  in  elementary 
schools  and  in  intervals  of  work  on  their  plantations  and  other  places  of  business^ 
and  were  entirely  uniustructed  in  classical  and  scientiiio  studies.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Presbyterians,  few  in  numbers  outside  of  cities,  had  only  an  cducnted 
clergy,  and  proportionately  a  far  greater  number  of  educated  persons  among  the 
laity.    Somo  of  the  latter  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  particularly  in  towns,  while 
few,  if  any,  in  the  two  other  denominations  had  ever  pursued  that  vocation.    From 
the  old  fields  to  academies  of  high  grade  the  leap  was,  as  it  were,  instantaneous,  as 
as  has  been  seen,  and  these  were  kept  by  teachers  from  Kew  England.    Yet  it  was 
not  so  much  because  professorships  were  filled  by  Presbyterians  as  because  of  the 
rivalry  between  themselves  that  sentiment  rose  and  rapidly  took  shape  with  each  of 
the  others  to  have  its  own  university  that  tended  to  withdraw  their  support  from 
the  State  institation.    Unfortunately  most  persons,  having  little  knowledge  of  the 
chief  ends  of  a  great  university,  believed  honestly  that  the  one  already  established 
was  as  high  as  there  was  any  need  for.    Their  aim,  therefore,  was  to  leave  Savannah, 
tho  Presbyterians,  and  the  politicians  to  run  it  on  their  own  lines,  while  they  would 
start  each  its  own,  intended  to  foster,  besides  literature  and  science,  denominational 
religious  faith  and  to  aspire  to  denominational  supremacy.    A  few  thoughtful  per 
sons  in  each  denomination  opposed  movements  foreseen  to  be  fatal  to  highest  univer- 
sity education;  but  their  counsels  were  rejected,  and  Mercer  University  and  Emoiy 
College  almost  simultaneously  rose  into  being,  their  founders  and  snpiK>rters  being 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  State.    About  the  same  time  the  Presbyterians,  with  like 
denominational  intent,  started  their  own  separate  institution,  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity, at  the  village  of  Midway.    This  last,  however,  in  a  few  years,  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate snpport  from  a  community  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  was  suspended. 
The  two  others,  supported  liberally  from  the  beginniog  by  their  denominations,  rose 
speedily  into  successful  rivalry  with  the  State  University,  averaging  during  fifty 
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years  at  least  as  many  pupils  and  imparting  about  as  good  college  education.  Cur> 
ricula  of  studies  liavo  been  substantially  the  same  in  all,  and  alumni  from  all  have 
risen  to  highest  professional  positions  and  made  distinguished  careers.  Eminent 
specialists  in  any  branch  have  not  been  sent  forth. because  of  lack  of  the  means  of 
specialization  possessed  by  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins.  If  these  six 
hundred  and  upward  of  youth  ha.d  been  at  the  university  instead  of  divided  among 
three  colleges,  and  the  sentiment  of  all  parties  had  been  in  its  support,  it  would 
have  been  before  now  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  existence  of  continued 
rivalry  and  the  apparent  need  of  continual  struggle  in  each  to  bo  equal  if  not  fore- 
most, tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  bestowal  of  degrees.  Bachelors 
of  arts  and  masters  of  arts  by  hundreds  have  been  so  dubbed  with  InsufEcient  consid- 
eration of  what  are  imported  by  those  high  distinctions.  Whoever  aimed  at  special 
education  in  any  department  went  out  of  the  State  to  obtain  it;  and  they  do  so  yet. 

Looking  back  to  Abram  Baldwin  and  those  who  acted  under  his  leadership,  one 
is  continually  reminded  of  the  misfortune  of  his  death,  to  be  succeeded  by  none  in 
influence  and  authority  to  perpetuate  and  extend  his  ideas.  Like  Lycurgus,  he  esti- 
mated that  highest  education  among  other  things  was  necessary  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  State.  From  Crete,  Lycurgus  brought  Thales  to  Lacedjemon,  whom,  pro- 
fessing to  be  only  a  lyric  poet,  he  saw  to  be  a  wise  lawgiver  besides.  "The  very 
songs  which  he  composed,"  said  Plutarch,  "  were  exhortations  to  obedience  and  con- 
cord, and  the  very  measure  and  cadence  of  the  verse,  conveying  impressions  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  had  so  great  iulluence  on  the  minds  of  the  listeners  that  they  were 
insensibly  softened  and  civilized,  insomuch  that  they  renounced  their  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities and  were  united  in  a  common  admiration  of  virtue.  So  that  it  may  be  said 
that  Thales  prepared  the  way  for  the  discipline  introduced  by  Lycurgus."  Further 
on  are  these  words  touching  Homer's  poem :  ''Here"  (in  Crete)  "  he  had  the  first  sight 
of  Homer's  works  in  the  hands,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  posterity  of  Crcophylos;^ 
and,  having  observed  that  the  few  loose  expressions  and  actions  of  iU  example  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  poems  were  much  outweighed  by  serious  lessons  of  State  and 
rules  of  morality,  he  set  himself  eagerly  to  transcribe  and  digest  them  into  order,  as 
thinking  they  would  be  of  good  use  in  his  own  country.  They  had,  indeed,  obtained 
some  slight  repute  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  scattered  portions,  as  chance  conveyed 
them,  were  in  the  hands  of  individuals;  but  Lycurgus  first  made  them  really 
known." 

Baldwin,  brought  up  at  time-honored  Yale,  and  devoting  four  other  years  to  par- 
ticipation in  its  discipline,  sought  and  hoped  to  found  its  like  in  the  young  State  of 
his  adoption.  A  foundation  was  laid  broad,  benign,  and  wise.  The  following  four 
sections  in  the  act  of  1785  show  how  wide  was  the  scope  of  his  intentions: 

*'  Sec.  IX.  All  officers  appointed  to  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  univer- 
sity shall  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  within  three  months  after  they  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  their  trust  shall  publicly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
and  the  oaths  of  office  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  university — the  president, 
before  the  governor  or  president  of  the  council,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

**Sec,  X.  The  president,  professors,  tutors,  students,  and  all  officers  and  servants 
of  the  university,  whose  office  requires  their  constant  attendance,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  excused  from  military  duty,  and  from  all  such  like  duties  and  services; 
and  all  lands  and  other  property  of  the  university  is  hereby  exempted  from  taxation. 

"Sec.  XI.  The  trustees  shall  not  exclude  any  person  of  any  religinus  denomination 
■whatever  from  free  and  equal  liberty  and  advantages  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the 
liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  university  in  his  education,  on  account 
of  his,  her,  or  their  speculative  sentiments  in  religion,  or  being  of  a  different  religious 
profession.  "2 

>  A  contemporary  epic  poet  and  friend  of  Homer. 
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**Sec.  XIT.  An  pabUe  schools,  instituted  or  to  be  supported  by  fdnds  or  pnblk 
moneys  in  this  Stftte,  shall  be  eonsidered  ss  pmrts  or  members  of  the  nniTersity,  and 
shall  be  under  the  foregoing  directions  and  regulations. 

"  Sec.  XT.  Whatsoever  public  measures  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  aooomplii^ 
ing  these  great  and  important  designs  the  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  repre- 
sent and  laybefore  the  general  assembly." 

Baldwin's  aim,  as  in  the  judiciary,  to  have  one  supreme  appellate  conrt  for  rega- 
lating  all  other  judicial  tribunals  already  and  to  be  hereafter  established,  was  to 
have  one  great  university  which  should  guide  all  lesser  institutions,  private  and  pub- 
lic, of  every  grade,  and  become  the  center  whither  aspirants  in  all  branches  in  tiioe 
should  resort  for  complete  special  requisitions. 

That  the  people  of  Georgia,  despite  this  one  unhappy  mistake,  have  always  been 
disposed  toward  education  of  its  youth  of  both  sexes,  indeed  fully  as  much  so  at 
those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  has  been  over  and  often  evinced.  To  mention 
only  the  Westeyan  Female  College,  at  Macon  (claimed  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  is 
the  world),  and  its  nearly  or  quite  twenty  followers  in  several  other  towns  and  vil- 
lager, the  general  as^mbly,  from  time  to  time,  made  appropriations  to  existing  acad- 
euiicvS,  and  various  provisions  designed  to  give  education  to  all,  including  the  poor. 
As  early  as  1792,  and  tkter,  in  1810,  acts  were  passed  authorizing  disposition  of  part 
of  the  procee<ls  of  the  sales  of  confiscated  property  among  the  four  academies  thra 
in  existence.    In  1817  an  act  was  passed,  as  follows : 

'*  Whereas  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  in  all  well-regulated  governments^ 
and  particularly  that  form  of  government  under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  general  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  are 
objects  of  prynary  importance ;  and 

*' Whereas  the  present  system  of  education  in  this  State  is  not  well  calculated  for 
the  general  diffusion  and  equal  distribution  of  useful  learning: 

'*Sec.  I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted^  ^c.,  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  future  endowment  and  support  of  free 
schools  throughout  this  State :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent 
any  future  general  assembly  from  repealing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  above- 
recited  law." 

This  evinces  both  the  universal  desire  to  promote  education  and  the  incipient  lack 
of  trustful  support  of  the  university,  and  want  of  intelligenoe  as  to  the  precise 
definite  purpose  to  which  the  appropriation  ought  to  be  devoted. 

An  attempt  at  definiteness  was  made  in  the  year  1820  by  the  following  act : 

''AH  such  fuuds  as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  come  into  the  possession  of  this 
State,  or  may  hereafter  become  due  to  the*8ame  on  account  of  confiscated  or  reverted 
property  or  the  sjiles  thereof,  and  for  forfeited  land,  and  all  such  funds  as  may  accrue 
to  the  State  under  the  several  escheat  laws  thereof,  provided  snch  escheated  property 
huH  not  been  heretofore  set  apart  to  other  special  purposes  by  law,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  advancement 
of  the  county  academies  in  the  manner  heretofore  pointed  out. 

''Skc.  II.  The  fund  herein  contemplated  and  set  apart  for  literature  purposes  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  county  academies  in  this  State  in  such  proportions  as 
ajipear  to  be  still  due  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1792." 

In  the  following  year,  December  21,  1821,  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  set  apart,  ''the 
one  half  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  free  schools  and  the  other  half  for 
the  endowment  of  connty  academies." 

Yet  distrust  was  exhibited  in  Section  VI,  the  last,  by  the  words,  *'  Nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  future  general  assembly  from 
altering  or  repealing  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof." 

The  action  of  subsequent  legislatures  on  the  subject  of  education  shows  earnest 
appreciation  of  its  importance  and  as  earnest  zeal  for  its  advancement  and  universal 
diffusion;  but  these  generous  sentiments  failed  of  great  results  because  of;  what 
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became  at  last,  settled  departure  from  tbeplau  considered  by  Baldwin  and  continued 
want  of  leaders  who  were  or  could  be  made  by  study  and  reflection  competent  for 
tbeir  direction.  Instead  of  providing  first  for  tbe  highest,  the  idea  grew  that  exist- 
ing degrees  were  as  high  as  there  was  any  need  for,  and  the  strain  was  to  let  every 
youth  in  tbe  State  have  a  share  in  such  as  was  to  be  gotten.  Committees,  changing 
in  their  make-up  every  year,  made  vague  reports  on  existing  conditions  as  they  came 
to  them  by  hearsay,  and  suggested  indefinite  resolutions  regarding  future  action. 
Charges  came  from  the  poor  that  discriminations  were  made  in  the  odious  act  cre- 
ating the  poor  school  fund  between  their  children  and  the  children  of  the  rich. 
These  "with  others  of  general  mismanagement  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion had  most  discouraging  effect.  The  committee  of  the  legislature  of  1828  said: 
''Such  has  been  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  reports  of  academies  and  free 
schools  have  been  made  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  give  such  a  condensed  view 
of  them  as  can  lead  to  any  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  real  state  and  condition. 
They  had  found  out  but  oue  fact,  that,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  there  had 
been  great  waste  and  misapplication  of  the  funds.'' ' 

More  gloomy  yet  was  the  report  in  the  following  year,  1829 : 

**That  the  present  free-school  system  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  miserably  defective 
your  committee  have  had  but  too  mortifying  testimony  in  the  returns  of  the  several 
counties  submitted  to  their  inspection  during  the  present  session.  The  fund  set 
apart  for  free  schools,  although  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  the  important  desider- 
atum of  furnishing  the  means  for  a  plain  and  substantial  education  to  every  family 
in  the  State  under  a  more  regular  and  economical  administration,  has,  it  is  feared, 
been  dissipated  with  comparative  little  benefit."' 

Again,  in  a  brief  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  session  of  1836,  occur 
these  words : 

"From  all  the  information  before  your  committee,  there  is  great  imperfection 
apparent  in  this  system  of  education,  and  great  laxity  in  the  disbursement  of  this 
fund  [the  poor  school],  calling  for  a  thorough  reformation." 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  committee  did  not  point  out  the  errors  in  the  system,  nor  to 
what  particulars  reformation  should  be  directed.  Such  committees  were  composed  of 
its  own  members,  lawyers,  planters,  merchants,  who,  although  some  were  educated 
persons,  were  without  experience  in  such  matters,  and  must  therefore  make  indefi- 
nite reports  upon  a  system  which,  so  far  as  they  had  investigated,  seemed  to  be  in 
sore  need  of  betterment,  the  means  of  which  they  left  to  the  legislature  in  its  col- 
le:ted  wisdom  to  devise.  If  ever  committees  had  indispensable  need  of  experts  to 
conduct  their  examinations,  these  did  so.  Yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  upon  any  one 
a  teacher  was  employed,  for  no  teacher  with  a  school  worth  the  keeping  could  afford 
to  go  to  the  legislature,  abandoning  for  two  months  his  business,  which  none  but 
himself  could  satisfactorily  conduct.  Doubtless  such  committees  rose  as  briefly  as 
possible  after  deciding  in  their  own  minds  that  changes  of  some  sort  were  sadly 
needed  to  be  made  by  somebody. 

It  was  thus  that  State  education  languished  for  years  and  years,  while  all  minds 
were  honestly  desirous  that  it  should  flourish  if  only  could  be  entertained  the  proper 
mode  of  inaugurating,  and  cultivating,  and  supporting  it.  The  one  sole  want  was 
a  university— a  university  in  fact  as  in  name.  The  institution  so  named  began  with 
fair  prospects,  when  Josiah  Meigs,  a  scholarly  man,  took  his  seat  as  its  head.  So  had 
been  the  beginning  of  the  old  universities  under  one  competent  leader,  who  from 
time  to  time  drew  others  w^ho  were  his  likes.  So  began  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Dr.  Shippen,  after  completing  his  education  abroad  opened  a  room  of 
his  office  in  Philadelphia  for  students  in  medicine.  So  began  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity when  Dr.  Oilman  came  to  Baltimore,  and  commenced  the  calling,  at  discreet 
intervals,  of  that  list  of  distinguished  teachers,  who,  under  his  thorough  leadership 
during  one  score  of  years,  have  made  it  renowned  throughout  the  world.     The 
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premature  death  of  Baldwin  was  a  misfortune  whose  consequences  are  still  felt  aftor 
the  passing  of  near  a  century.  His  wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  the  honor  in  which  he 
and  his  counsels  were  held,  would  have  forestalled  the  accidents  which  served  to 
withdraw  from  the  institution  he  had  founded  the  warm  aflection  felt  hy  the  whole 
people  at  its  inception.  The  complaints  herein  aforementioned,  whether  reasonable 
or  not,  those  in  control  seemed  to  take  little  pains  to  regard  or  endeavor  to  reconcile. 
It  was,  therefore,  that  when  the  religious  denominations  took  into  their  own  hands 
the  higher  education  of  their  youth,  a  sense  of  relief  came  not  only  to  a  majority  of 
the  people,  hut  to  the  legislature  which  had  been  long  partially  handling  the  sub- 
ject in  which  they  seemed  to  have  little  patience  because  of  habitual  neglect  of  pains 
that  would  have  led  to  sufficient  acquaintance  with  its  multifold  needs  and  the 
means  to  supply  them.  This  sense  of  relief  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  appears  in 
the  adopted  report  and  resolution  of  the  year  1834,  which  express  ^'  a  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  manual-labor  system  of  education,  and  a  willingness  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  efforts  making  to  that  end  by  several  religious  denominations."' 
These  denominations,  after  trial  of  the  manual-labor  system  for  a  few  years'  aban- 
doned it  as  impracticable. 

This  much,  however,  must  be  said  of  those  institutions.  Within  them  numbers  of 
young  men  have  been  educated  to  the  degree  which  they  were  able  to  impart  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  existed;  that  is,  assuming  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  State  university  was  to  continue.  In  that  view  they  have  done 
much  good  by  doubling  and  trebling  the  work  being  done  by  the  university  better 
than  which  was  not  possible  in  the  State  during  the  continuance  of  existing  condi- 
tions. Unfortunately  the  degree  thus  attainable  in  college  has  seemed  to  all,  with 
now  and  then  an  exception,  satisfactory,  and  so  the  State  has  been  without  eminent 
native  specialists  in  any  department.  Action  upon  this  lino  has  been  directed  by  the 
idea  settled  in  the  majority  of  minds  everywhere,  that  it  is  better  to  give  moderate 
education  to  the  multitude  than  the  very  highest  to  a  few,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
latter  jwlicy  is  of  all  the  most  efficacious  in  effecting  the  former.  If,  through  legis- 
lative enactments  (a  thing  not  very  probable)  or  private  benefactions,  the  State  col- 
lego  shall  become  a  university  indeed,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  then  perhaps 
a  monument,  other  than  the  small  slab  on  the  outer  wall  of  one  of  the  college  build- 
ings inscribed  with  his  name  and  another's,  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Abram 
Baldwin. 

1  Prince's  Digest,  p.  29. 
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The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  rouglily  into  two 
epochs — that  of  rural  aud  that  of  urban  education.  This  is  also  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate  rural  methods  and  supplant 
them  by  urban  methods — for  it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows  in 
population  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a  large 
population  and  accumulated  wealth  afford  for  superior  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  containing  8,000  inhab- 
itants and  upward  was  in  1790  only  6  j  between  1800  and  1810  it  increased 
to  11;  in  1820, 13;  in  1830,  26;  in  1840,  U.  In  the  fifty  years  between 
1810  and  1890  it  increased  from  44  to  443,  or  ten  times  the  former  num- 
ber. The  urban  population  in  this  country  in  1790  was,  according  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only  1  in  30  of  the  population ;  in  1840 
it  had  increased  to  1  in  12;  in  1890,  to  1  in  3.  In  fact,  if  we  count  the 
towns  on  the  railroads  that  are  made  urban  by  their  close  connections 
with  large  cities,  and  the  suburban  districts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now 
one-half  of  the  population  is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  4  square  miles  will  furnish 
only  20,  30,  or  40  children  of  school  age,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  schools  were  small,  their  annual  sessions  very  short,  the 
funds  to  pay  teachers  scarce,  the  teachers  themselves  poorly  educated 
and  not  professionally  trained.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  this  nation 
such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  schools.  By  1830  the 
growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad  had  connected  them  to  the 
large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  urban  life,  graded  schools 
began  to  exist  and  to  hold  an  annual  session  of  ten  or  eleven  months. 
This  required  the  services  of  a  person  whose  entire  vocation  was  teach- 
ing. One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  district  school  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  winter  school  took  up  teaching 
as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on  his  other  business  or  trade  (surveyor 
or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.)  for  his  chief  support.    There  was  small  chance 

»An  address  deUvered  by  "WiUiam  T.  Harris  before  the  National  Edacational  Associ- 
ation at  Bnffnlo,  N.  Y.,  Jnly  7, 1S96.  Keprinted  from  the  Educational  Review,  New 
York,  September,  1896. 
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for  the  acquirement  of  any  knowledge  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching. 
Another  evil,  more  prominent  than  the  former,  was  the  letting  down  of 
standards  caused  by  the  low  qualifications  of  the  average  eommitteemao. 
The  town  as  a  whole  could  afford  a  school  committee  of  high  quahfica- 
tions;  the  average  district  rarely.  The  township  system,  therefore, 
attains  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  district  system. 

When  the  villages  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and  establish 
graded  schools  with  a  full  annual  session  there  came  a  demand  for  a 
higher  order  of  teacher — the  professional  teacher,  in  short.  This  caused 
a  comparison  of  ideals,  and  the  most  enlightened  in  the  community  began 
an  agitation  of  the  school  question,  and  supervision  was  demanded.  In 
Massachusetts,  wh6re  the  urban  civilization  had  made  most  progress, 
this  agitation  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  State  board  of  education  in 
1837  and  the  employment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary  (June,  1837). 
Boston  had  been  connected  with  Providence  and  Worcester  and  Lowell 
by  railroads  before  1835,  and  in  1842  the  first  great  trunk  railroad  had 
been  completed  through  Springfield  to  Albany,  opening  to  Boston  a 
communication  with  the  great  West  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  newly 
completed  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  urban  epoch  in  America  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
potency  to  this  day. 

Horace  Maun  came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massachusetts  jnst  at 
the  beginning  of  this  epoch  of  railroads  and  the  growth  of  cities.  He 
attacked  with  unsparing  severity  the  evils  of  the  schools  as  he  found 
them,  these  evils  being  chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural-school  epocL 
The  school-district  system,  introduced  into  Connecticut  in  1701,  into 
Ehode  Island  about  1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1789,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous  feature  in  the  whole 
history  of  educational  legislation  in  Massachusetts.  Side  by  side  with 
the  new  imi)ulse  given  to  education  in  the  villages,  no  doubt  the  dis- 
trict system  seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were  manifest  in  the  opposition 
to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed  in  the  populous  villages, 
but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district  lines.  Local  power  is  never 
given  up  to  a  central  i)ower  without  a  struggle.  The  stubbornness  of 
this  contest  on  the  part  of  local  committeemen  was  continued  long  after 
the  adoption  of  the  township  system  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere. 
The  district  fought  for  its  "  rights"  through  its  representatives  on  the 
town  board,  thereby  postponing  the  feasible  consolidation  of  districts 
and  the  formation  of  properly  classified  schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage  of  consolidated  or  "  union'' 
schools,  so  called,  in  New  York  State  and  the  West.  In  the  rural 
school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of  pupils  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  secondary  came  together  under  one  master,  who  had  to  give 
individual  instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes  or  a  little  more 
for  such  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  well  manage 
over  20  or  30  pupils.    In  his  classes,  each  formed  of  one  pupil  in  those 
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branches  other  than  reading  and  spelling,  he  might  have  done  better 
teaching  had  he  had  two  pupils  instead  of  one,  for  the  child  learns 
almost  as  much  from  paying  attention  to  the  efforts  of  his  classmate  to 
recite  as  from  his  own.  A  skillful  teacher  can  make  a  recitation  by  an 
entire  class  of  20  or  30  pupils  of  even  grade  of  advancement  far  more 
instructive  to  each  pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can  make  the  same  lesson 
to  his  one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the  class  furuish  a  sort  of  bridge 
between  the  teacher's  mind  (that  sees  or  should  see  the  topic  under 
discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human  learning)  and  the  individual 
pupil's  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  its  barest  outlines  and  has  scarcely 
learned  its  relations  to  other  topics),  for  each  pupil  gets  some  one- 
sided view  of  it  for  himself  in  preparing  his  lesson  and  sees  in  the  class 
exercise  (which  we  call  "recitation"  in  our  American  school  technique) 
many  other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his  fellow-pupils,  who  are  not 
likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided  view,  but  to  have  others,  equally  distorted, 
of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and  divided  again 
according  to  grade,  the  30  pupils  youngest  and  in  lowest  elementary 
studies  taken  by  one  teacher  and  the  other  30  x)upils  taken  by  the 
other  teacher.  One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is  saved  by  consoli- 
dation and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much  time  for  each  class  exercise 
or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  of  five  minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  500  pupils  is  collected.  There  is  a 
teacher  for  each  50  pupils,  making  10  in  all;  for  nearly  twice  as  many 
pupils  can  be  taught  by  each  teacher  in  a  well-graded  school  as  in  an 
ungraded  school.  Each  of  these  10  teachers  divides  his  50  pupils  into 
two  classes  according  to  advancement,  and  classes  average  a  half  year's 
difference  in  their  intervals  of  progress  from  the  classes  above  or  below. 
He  has  thirty  minutes  For  each  recitation.  It  is  now  possible  to  pro- 
mote a  bright  pupil,  who  is  not  finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set 
for  his  class,  to  the  next  class  above,  for  he  can  soon  make  up  what 
he  has  omitted  by  the  leap  from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too,  a 
pupil  who  is  falling  behind  his  class  can  take  up  his  work  with  the  next 
class  below  and  find  it  better  suited  to  his  powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin  Luther  to  insist 
on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  first  to  seize  on  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  Protestants — namely,  education  for  the  people — 
and  turn  it  against  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  formed 
a  school  system  in  1590,  and  also  took  much  pains  with  grading  and 
classification. 

Horace  Mann's  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district  system  in 
Massachusetts,  but  they  prevailed  to  consolidate  districts  in  populous 
sections  of  the  State.  His  school  reports  were  widely  read  outside  of 
the  State,  and  spread  the  agitation  of  the  school  question  into  Bhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and    New  York,  and  elsewhere.     Connecticut 
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sacceeded  in  abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856,  but  Massachusetts 
clung  to  it  until  1860,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it  In 
this  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872.  And  this  is  what  the 
State  superintendent  of  Maine  says  of  the  evils  of  the  district  system 
in  an  able  summary: 

First,  the  school  moneys  were  ineqnably  divided,  some  districts  receiving  mndi 
more  than  they  coald  prolitably  expend,  others  mnoh  less  than  was  absolutely  needed; 
second,  poor  schoolhouses  in  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts;  third,  short 
schools,  or  poor  ones,  if  the  agent  attempted  to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cb^ 
teachers.  Little  money,  poor  schoolhouses,  short  schools  are  the  necessary  attend- 
ants of  this  system. 

Horace  Mann  extended  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  institutes;  to  the  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings;  the  raising  of  school  funds  by  taxation;  the 
creating  of  a  correct  public  opinion  on  school  questions;  the  care  for 
vicious  youth  in  appropriate  schools.  He  discarded  the  hidebound 
text-book  method  of  teaching  and  substituted  the  oral  discussion  of 
the  topic  in  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of  the  book.  He 
encouraged  school  libraries  and  school  apparatus. 

Horace  Mann's  influence  aided  in  founding  tl^e  first  normal  school  in 
the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterward  removed  to  Framingham), 
anil  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both  in  1839,  and  a  third  one  at  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  was  aroused 
by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the  legislature  the  act  organ- 
izing a  State  board  of  commissioners,  and  became  himself  tbe  first 
secretary  of  it  (1849).  In  1849  Connecticut  established  a  normal  school 
In  1843  Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  assisted  in  drawing  ap 
the  State  school  law,  under  which  he  became  the  first  commissioner^ 
and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences  in  education  that  have 
worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of  schools  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
those  points  more  in  detail  and  get  a  little  closer  to  the  personaUty  of 
thie'hero  whom  we  commemorate  here. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1839 — a  period  of  fifty 
years — an  apparent  retrogression  of  education.  This  apparent  retro- 
gression was  du6  to  the  increase  of  local  self-government  and  the 
decrease  of  central,  especially  parochial,  authority.  It  was  a  necessary 
and  on  the  whole  a  healthful  movement.  The  central  power  had  been 
largely  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the  beginning.  But  the  reaction 
against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  individual- 
ism. The  farthest  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this  direction  was  reached 
in  1828,  when  the  districts  obtained  the  exclusive  control  of  the  schools 
in  all  matters  except  in  the  it^ni  of  examination  of  teachers.  The 
public  schools  diminished  in  efiiciency,  and  a  twofold  opposition  began 
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some  years  before  1828,  whicli  took,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shape  of  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  public  schools  by  the  establish- 
ment of  academies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack 
by  educational  reformers,  such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  con- 
temi)orary,  James  G.  Carter.  The  establishment  of  a  State  board  of 
education  and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  there- 
fore, mark  an  era  of  return  from  the  extreme  of  individualism  to  the 
proper  union  of  local  and  central  authority  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  was  that  of 
educational  statesman.  We  must  not  permit  our  attention  to  be 
distracted  from  this  point  if  we  would  behold  the  greatness  and  benefi- 
cence of  his  labors.  Pestalozzi  was  essentially  an  educational  mission- 
ary, a  teacher  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for  he  conse- 
crated himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  school  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Other  people,  all  people,  select  vocations  in  which 
tliey  are  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary  consecrates 
his  whole  life  to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  return  to  him  in 
wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in  his  praise 
of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  establishing  the  State  board 
of  education  in  1837 : 

This  hoard  I  believe  to  be  Uke  a  spring,  almost  imperceptible,  flowiog  from  tbe 
highest  table-land,  between  oceans,  which  is  destined  to  deepen  and  widen  as  it 
descends,  diffosing  fertility  and  beanty  in  its  course,  and  nations  shall  dwell  upon 
its  banks.  It  is  the  first  great  movement  toward  an  organized  system  of  common 
education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough  and  universal. 

It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making  that  State  board  of  educa- 
tion the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.  It  was  a  board  with  lim- 
ited powers.  It  could  not  found  schools  nor  direct  or  manage  them 
after  they  were  founded.  It  could  only  collect  information  and  difi*use 
it.  It  could  persuade  the  people,  but  not  command  them.  In  a  nation 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government  it  was  a  very  great 
achievement  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  board  tbat  can 
Dot  coerce  but  only  persuade.  This  is  the  point  of  view  to  see  Horace 
Mann's  greatness.  One  thinks  of  the  potency  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
preaching  a  crusade.  It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace  Maun  preached  in 
his  twelve  reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular  addresses,  and  in  his 
thousands  of  letters,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made  in  1837,  and 
contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the  duties  of  school  com- 
mittees, especially  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  sets  forth  the  apathy 
of  the  people  regarding  the  schools  and  regrets  the  employment  of 
incompetent  teachers.    (48  pp.) 
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There  was  a  sapplementary  report  on  scboolhoases  which  discussed 
the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper  kind  of  desks,  the 
location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of  the  room,  the  playgrounds,  and 
the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation.    (60  pp.) 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  method  of 
teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the  word  method.  A  just 
criticism  is  made  upon  the  character  of  the  school  reading  books. 
(60  pp.) 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  he  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the  people 
for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the  employment  of  cbildrwi 
in  manufactories,  the  importance  of  libraries,  and  the  kind  of  books 
needed,  the  effect  of  reading  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  recom- 
mends strongly  the  establishment  of  school-district  libraries.    (62  pp.) 

The  fourth  report,  1840,  points  out  the  desirability  of  union  schools 
for  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils  and  cheapening  the 
cost  of  instruction.  It  shows  the  value  of  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  attendance.    (40  pp.) 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  presentation  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  fortunes  of  men, 
the  production  of  property,  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts,  and 
all  the  elements  of  material  well-being.  Be  showed  bow  education 
awakened  thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the  uneducated. 
The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared,  making  inquiries  of  manufac- 
turers and  men  of  business,  is  the  most  suggestive  letter  of  its  kind. 
This  report  deserves  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  every  generation.    (37  pp.) 

In  his  sixth  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
its  importance  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.    (100  pp.) 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in  European 
schools,  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the  methods  of  organi 
zation  and  instruction,  bringing  into  light  the  questions  of  corporal 
punishment  and  the  overcultivation  of  the  memory  of  words.  He 
describes  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of  ednca^ 
tion  and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 
(190  pp.) 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  employment  of  femak 
teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes,  teachers' 
associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal  music.    (30  pp.) 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to  which  tbe 
teacher  should  appeal,  describes  the  school  vices  to  be  avoided,  points 
out  the  transcendent  importance  of  moral  instruction,  and  shows  ho» 
obedience  should  be  secured  by  affection  and  respect  and  not  by  fear. 
lie  treats  of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  prevention  of  whispering, 
and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that  meet  the  teacher  in  the 
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scboolroom  and  shows  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of  emulation,  and  com- 
mends the  system  of  instruction  by  induction  instead  of  deduction 
and  the  importance  of  substituting  investigation  for  memorizing. 
(104  pp.) 

Thetenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common-school  system 
in  Massachusetts  and  shows  the  relation  which  education  holds  to  the 
future  generations  of  the  Commonwealth.    (35  pp.) 

The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation  of  the  power 
of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  State  from  social  evils  and  crimes. 
There  is  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion in  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter  of  1841  had  inquired 
regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift  and  industry.  Eeplies 
obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encouraging  facts  and  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school  education.  The  report  continues  to 
discuss  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  methods  of  securing  reg- 
ular attendance  of  children,  and  paints  a  picture  of  the  eff'ect  of 
universal  education. 

Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of  human  kind  will  find  the  only  sure  means  of 
carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  he  is  devoted  In  universal  e<lnca. 
tiou.  In  whatever  department  of  philanthropy  he  may  he  engaged,  he  will  find  that 
department  to  he  only  a  segment  of  the  great  circle  of  heneficence  of  which  universal 
education  is  the  center  and  circumference.     (80  pp.) 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann  presents  anew  the  capacity 
of  the  common-school  system  to  improve  the  pecuniary  condition  and 
elevate  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  the  Common- 
wealth, repeating  with  new  force  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
previous  reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school ;  shows  the  importance  of  health  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  physical  training  in  tbe  schoolroom ;  sets 
forth  the  necessity  of  the  schools  for  the  political  education  of  the  citi- 
zens.  His  devices  to  show  the  use  of  intelligence  gained  in  the  schools 
to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer  seem  inexhaustible. 
(120  pp.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  tbe  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the  famous  controversy 
with  the  31  Boston  schoolmasters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts,  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  fierce 
and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  conservative 
party  has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  meas- 
ure have  been  forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate  one 
after  another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in  advance  by  their 
enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many  of  the  reforms  and 
improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this  State.  The  fire  of  criti- 
cism has  purified  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  a  large  measure  already 
before  the  stage  of  practical  experiment  has  begun.  In  reviewing  this 
long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new  measures  that  have  now  becouie 
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old  and  venerable  because  of  their  good  results  in  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
we  are  apt  to  become  impatient  and  blame  too  severely  the  conservative 
party  in  Massachusetts. 

We  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the 
reform,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  real  advance  instead  of  a  mere 
change  from  one  imx>erfect  method  to  another.  Even  at  best,  educa- 
tional changes  are  often  only  changes  of  fashion — the  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum from  one  extreme  to  another — and  sure  to  need  correction  by  a 
fresh  reaction.  Again,  it  is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  tbat  the 
defects  of  old  methods  were  in  great  part  remedied  by  the  good  sense 
and  skill  of  many  highly  cultured  teachers  who  still  practiced  tbcm, 
and  hence  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  old  methods  was  felt  to 
be  unjust.  The  best  teachers  resented  the  attack  on  their  methods.  It 
seemed  unfair,  because  it  charged  against  the  method  all  the  mistakes 
committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity,  and  because,  too,  it  claimed 
more  for  the  new  device  than  could  be  realized.  The  old  was  condemned 
for  its  poor  results  in  the  hands  of  the  most  incompetent,  wbile  the 
new  was  commended  as  the  ideal  without  considering  what  it  wonld 
become  in  the  hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  this  the  use  of  text-books.  Everyone  will 
admit  that  what  is  called  the  "  slavish  use"  of  such  means  is  a  great 
evil.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  sentences,  without  criticism  and 
reflection  on  their  meaning,  is  a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and 
fit  only  for  parrots.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  i)roper  use  of  the 
printed  page  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to 
get  out  of  printed  words  and  sentences  the  original  thought  and  obser- 
vation recorded  there — how  to  verify  these  and  critically  go  over  the 
steps  of  the  author's  mind — this  is  the  method  of  discovery  and  leads 
to  the  only  real  progress.  For  real  progress  comes  from  availing  one's 
self  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  new 
discovery.  That  other  method  sometimes  commended,  of  original 
investigation  without  aid  from  books,  forgets  that  mankind  has  toiled 
for  long  thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of  achievement  and 
that  civilization  is  on  the  highest  round  of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented 
school  education  in  order  that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to  the  top 
on  the  rounds  which  have  been  added  one  by  one,  slowly,  in  tbe  lapse 
of  ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the  child  of  the  savage  tribe 
there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking  and  living;  he  begins  practicallyat 
the  bottom  of  this  ladder,  with  no  rounds  on  which  he  may  climb. 

Now,  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much  excellent  teach- 
ing in  the  academies  and  common  schools — teaching  which  trained  the 
pupil  to  criticise  and  verify  instead  of  to  accept  the  statements  of  the 
book  with  blind  credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew  that  their  methods 
were  good  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  caricatured  and  an  inferior 
method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 
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For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the  capability  of 
producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can  be  trained  by  holding  him 
re^>onsible  for  mastering  critically  the  printed  page  and  making  alive 
again  its  thoughts  and  x)erceptions.  It  was  a  sense  of  something  valu- 
able in  the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  the  criticisms  of  Horace 
Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of  the  Boston  masters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of  Horace  Mann. 
He  was,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Puritans,  modeled  on  the 
typo  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  of  the 
characters  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  sermons,  most 
of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  educated  all  Puritans 
to  see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders  who  devoted  themselves  to 
a  cause  and  withstood  popular  clamor,  fiercely  denouncing  whatever 
form  of  idol  worship  they  saw  among  their  countrymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  manhood,  un- 
swerved  by  i)ersonal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the 
public  interest,  it  draws  its  support  from  a  seuse  of  righteousness  that 
gives  it  a  backbone  coterminous  with  the  axis  on  which  the  universe 
revolves.  So  long  as  this  character  is  recognized  and  respected,  and 
has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  community,  small  and  great,  it 
stands  firm  like  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility  of  the  elements  in 
society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  .the  Hebrew  prophet,  it 
should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward  tragedy  than  a  gen- 
uine historical  one.  The  average  man  puts  on  the  air  of  a  censor  of 
his  age  or  his  community  and  develops  an  overweening  egotism,  or  he 
IK)ses  as  an  unappreciated  genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  philan- 
tliropy,  or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or  ethical  purity  of  character. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn  with  wrecked 
individualities  of  men  who  have  become  fanatics  or  cranks  through  the 
demoniac  possession  of  a  single  idea  and  the  self-delusion — a  sugges- 
tion of  the  evil  one — that  they  are  exceptionally  wise  and  gifted  above 
their  fellow-men ;  that  they,  in  short,  are  right  and  the  world  all  wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann,  and  in  other  great 
men  before  and  after  who  have  personified  this  Hebrew-prophet  type 
of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause  they  have  espoused  and  by 
their  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  it. 

The  Great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescription  to  ward  off  the  fatal 
disease  that  attacks  this  Hebrew  individualism,  and  that  prescription 
is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its  intellectual  rule  is  the  measure  by 
service  of  one's  fellows:  Be  their  servant  if  you  would  rule  over  them. 

But  we  have  from  this  ideal  the  most  important  fruition  of  all  human 
history,  namely,  the  development  of  individualism  and  the  formation 
of  a  set  of  institutions  to  nurture  it. 

We  have  characters  that  are  so  strong  that  they  can  withstand  any 
amount  of  opposition  from  their  fellow-men  and  still  stand  erect  with- 
out fear.    "One  with  God  is  a  majority." 
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Thus  Horace  Mann  was  intrenched  in  his  fundamental  principle,  and 
on  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to  rally  his  strength.  In  his  own  words 
he  describes  his  conviction  and  at  the  same  time  lays  down  the  details 
of  his  policy  and  methods  of  winning  success: 

The  cdacation  of  the  whole  people  in  a  republican  goverumeut  can  never  be 
attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  Compulsion,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  is  not  an  available  instrument.  Enlightenment,  not  coercion,  is  oar 
resource.  The  nature  of  education  must  be  explained.  The  whole  mass  of  mind 
must  be  instructed  in  regard  to  its  comprehension  and  enduring  interests.  We  can 
not  drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even  though  it  be  the  right  one;  but  we 
must  hang  the  starry  lights  of  knowledge  about  it,  and  show  them  not  only  the 
directness  of  its  course  to  the  goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  ike 
way  that  leads  to  it. 

In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman,  in  some  towns  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused  this  noble  enterprise;  but  whether 
there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they  must  be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  womao 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal.  Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day 
by  day,  as  the  oculist  visits  the  blind  man  and  detaches  the  scales  from  his  eyee, 
until  the  living  sense  leaps  in  the  living  light. 

Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who  are  frozen  ap  in 
indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein  they  lie  embedded  Let  the  love  of 
beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  country,  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  admonitions  of 
conscience,  the  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  be  plied  in  mingled  tenderness  and 
eurnestness  until  the  obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice 
shall  be  dissipated  by  their  blended  light  and  heat. 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  right  of  the  state  to 
educate  at  public  expense  that  James  G.  Carter  had  preached.  It  is 
stated  in  these  simple  propositions: 

1.  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  great  com- 
monwealth. 

2.  The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its  yonth 
up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice  and  prepare  them  for 
adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  and  the  embezzlement  and 
pillage  from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less  of  criminality,  but  far  more  than 
the  name  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contemporaries. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  his  great  career  as  educa- 
tional statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in  these  words: 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these  twelve  years  of 
Mr.  Mann's  labors,  statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had 
doubled ;  that  more  than  $2,000,000  had  been  spent  in  providing  better  sohoolbonses; 
that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had  increased  62  per  cent,  of  women  51  per  c^mt 
while  the  whole  number  of  women  employed  as  teachers  had  increased  54  per  cent; 
one  mouth  had  been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools ;  the  ratio  of  private- 
school  expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  diminished  from  75  per  cent  to 
86  per  cent;  the  compensation  of  school  committees  had  been  made  compulsory,  and 
their  supervision  was  more  general  and  more  constant;  three  normal  schools  had 
been  established,  and  had  sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were  making 
themselves  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State.' 


» Martin's  Education  in  Massachusetts,  p.  174. 
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In  conclusion,  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr,  Mann  as  a  charac- 
ter inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform  society  by  means  of  the 
school  system.  It  was  this  missionary  zeal  that  led  him  to  advocate  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  the  first  insane  asylum  and  secure  its 
establishment^  to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind ;  to  secure  normal  schools,  humane  school  discipline,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  and  arouse  him  to 
self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote  the  evening  of  his  life  to  the  Antioch 
College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so  widely  and  in 
so  many  followers  to-day.  What  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not  proud  to 
be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann  ? 
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1918  Sunderland  Place, 
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Dear  Sir.  I  accede  very  gladly  to  your  offer  to  publish  In  your  aunual  report  the 
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Yours  respectfully, 


Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

U,  S,  Commienoiier  of  Education. 
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Same.*    5th  ed.    31  p.,  O. 

Oration  (An)  delivered  before  the  author- 
ities of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4, 1842. 
By  Horace  Mann.  (Christian  exam- 
iner, Nov.  1842,  V.  33;  s.  3,  v.  15,  p. 
258-262.) 

Meuin,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1841-42. 
Boston,  1812.    8  -f-  256  -f  48  p.,  O. 

[Mann's  anniversary  oration.]  (Quar- 
terly review  [London],  Mar.  1843, 
V.  71,  p.  523-528.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chnsetts  school  returns,  for  1842-43. 
[Boston,  1843.]  i-t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p., 
-f48p.,0. 


Massachaoetts — Board  of  education. 
Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary'  of  the 
board.    Boston,  184a    160  p.,  O. 

Beprint.  (Common  school  journal, 
16  June-16  Nov.  1843,  v.  5,  no.  12-22, 
p.  186-203,  216-236^  247-268,  280-299, 
311-326,  347-352.) 

J ,  E.    Sixth  annual  report  of  the 

Board  of  education.  With  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    (Christian   examiner,    July 

1843,  V.  34 ;  s.  3,  v.  16,  p.  366-381.) 
MasBachusetts — Board  of  education. 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education;  together  with  the  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston:  1844.    199  p.,  O. 

Reprint.  (Common  school  journal^ 
15  Feb.-15  June  1844,  v.  6,  no.  4-12,  p. 
62-196. )  Extra  of  nos.  5,  5  extra,  and 
6-12,  with  old  paging.  [Boston, 
Fowle  <f  Capen,  1844.]  n.  t.-p.,  p. 
65-200,0. 

[Nei^rton,  E:  A.]  Christian  education. 
(Christian  witness  &  church  advo- 
cate [Boston],  23  Feb.  1844,  v.  10,  no. 
1,  p.  3,  col.  3-4, 30  cm.) 

[Howe,  M :  Anthony  De Wolfe,  «f.]  The 
system  of  public  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (Christian  witness  .  .  ., 
8  Mar.  1844,  v.  10,  no.  3,  p.  10,  col.  1-2, 
85  cm.) 

Watchman,  pseud.  No  schools  wi  thout  a 
bishop.    (Boston    courier,    12   Mar. 

1844,  V.  20,  no.  6141,  p.  2,  col.  3, 64  cm.) 
[Howe,  M :  A.  D.  W.,  ed.^  Christian  edu- 

cation.  (Christian  witness  .  .  ., 
15  Mar.  1844,  v.  10,  no.  4,  p.  14-15, 14 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  To  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  witness  and  church  advo- 
cate. (Christian  witness  .  .  ., 
29  March  1844,  v.  10,  no.  6,  p.  1,  coL 
1-5, 214  cm.) 

[Howe,  M:  A.  D.  W.,  ed.]  The  bible  in 
the  schools.  (Christian  witness 
.  .  .  ,  29  Mar.  1844,  v.  10,  no.  6.  p. 
22,  col.  1-3, 76  cm.) 

"Watchnian,  paeud.  No  schools  without  a 
bishop.  No.  2.  (Boston  courier,  30 
Mar.  1844,  v.  20,  no.  6156,  p.  2,  col.  3, 
36  cm.) 
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Board  of  edaoation  (The).    The  Chrietian 

witness    versus    the    Hon.    Horace 

Mann .  ( Bay  state  democrat  [Boston] , 

^3  Apr.  1844,  v.  4,  no.  283,  p.  2,  col. 

'l-2,  81  cm.) 

Poster,  Alfred  D.,  9ign,  A.  D.  P.  The 
board  of  edaoation — Its  secretary — 
"The  witness."  (National  aegis 
[Worcester,  Maes.],  3  Apr.  1844,  v.  7, 
no.  14,  p.  2,  col.  5,  27  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Horace 
Manu.  To  the  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian witness  and  church  advocate. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser  .  .  . ,  4 
Apr.  1844,  V.  63,  no.  82,  p.  1,  col.  4-6, 
176  cm.) 

Sectarian  attack  on  the  public  schools. 
(Trumpet  [Boston],  6  Apr.  1844,  no. 
1288,  V.  25;  n.  s.,  v.  14,  no.  42,  p.  166, 
col.  5-6,  360  cm.) 

P ,  T.    Mr.  Mann's   letter   to    the 

"Christian  witness."  (Boston  daily 
advertiser  .  .  .  ,  8  Apr.  1844,  v.  63, 
no.  84,  p.  2,  col.  2,  54  cm. ) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (News  letter  [West- 
field,  Mass.],  12  Apr.  1844,  v.  4,  no.  7, 
p.  2,  col.  4,  34  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Common  schools  and  the 
Christian  witness.  (Boston  courier, 
11  Apr.  1844,  V.  20,  no.  6165,  p.  2,  col. 
2, 13  cm.) 

Board  of  education  (The).  (Salom 
[Masa.]  observer,  13  Apr.  1844,  v.  22, 
no.  15,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 87  cm.) 

Common  schools  (The).  (Evening  ga- 
zette [Boston],  13  Apr.  1844.)  [Not 
seen.] 

Watchman,  pseud.  No  schools  without  a 
bishop.  No.  3.  (Boston  courier,  16 
Apr.  1844,  v.  20,  no.  6169,  p.  1,  col.  7, 
46  cm.) 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
educiiion  [«Jc],  together  with  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Boston:  1844. 
8vo.  ]»p.  199.  (North  American  re- 
view, Apr.  1844,  no.  123,  v.  58,  p.  518.) 

[Howe,  M :  A.  D.  W.,  ff?.]  Religion  and 
the  HchoolB.  (Christian  witness 
.  .  .  ,  17  May  1844,  v.  10,  no.  13, 
p.  49,  col.  4-5,  48  cm.) 

Kewton,  E:  A.  Our  common  schools. 
(Christian  witness  .  .  .  ,  17  May 
1844,  V.  10,  no.  13,  p.  51,  col.  1-3,  100 
cm.) 


Z .    The  renewal  of  the  attack  of 

the  Christian  witness  and  church 
advocate  on  the  Board  of  education. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  after  17 
May  1844.)     [Not  seen.] 

Christian  witness  (The)  again.  (Bay 
state  democrat,  25  May  1844,  y.  5,  no. 
24,  p.  2,  col.  2,  38  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Our  common  schools. 
(Boston  courier,  29  May  1844,  v.  20, 
no.  6206,  p.  1,  col.  5-7,  206  cm.) 

Poster,  A.  D.,  sign.  A.  D.  P.  To  ''E.  A. 
N."  (National  legis,  29  May  1844,  v. 
7,  no.  22,  p.  2,  col.  6,  55  cm.) 

[Buckingham,  Joseph  T.,  ed.]  Our  com- 
mon schools.  (Boston  courier,  4  June 
1844,  v.  20,  no.  6211,  p.  1,  col.  5, 66  cm.) 

Bomside,  S :  M.  To  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(National  regis,  5  June  1844,  v.  7,  no. 
23,  p.  2,  col.  5-6,  60  cm.) 

Civis,  pseud.  Our  common  school  law. 
(New  England  puritan  [Boston],  7 
June  1844,  v.  5,  no.  23,  p.  1,  col.  5,  52 
cm.) 

Common  school  controversy  (The) ;  con- 
sisting of  three  letters  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  education,  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply  to 
charges  preferred  against  the  board, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  witness 
and  by  Edward  A.  Newton  esq.  of 
Pittsfield,onceamember  of  the  board ; 
to  which  are  added  extracts  from  the 
daily  press,  in  regard  to  the  contro- 
versy.   Boston :  1844.    55  p.,  O. 
Notice.     (Boston  daily  advertiser 
....    24  July  1844,  V.  64,  no. 
20,  p.  2,  col.  2,  8  cm.) 

[Howe,  M:  A.  D.  W.,  ed."]  Religious 
instruction  in  the  common  schools. 
(Christian  witness  .  .  .  ,  26  July 
1844,  V.  10,  no.  23,  p.  90,  col.  4-5,  20 
cm.) 

Field,  Bamum,  et  al.  Remarks  on  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  education.  Boston : 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown, 
[Sep.]  1844.     144  p.,  O. 

[Emerson,  G :  B.]  Observations  on  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^'Remarks  on  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  education."  [Bos- 
ton, Sep.  1844.  ]    16  p^. 
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Boston  school  masters.  (Daily  mail 
[Boston,  Mass.],  19  Sept.  1844,  v.  4, 
no.  333,  p.  2,  col.  1,  40  cm.) 

Luther,  jp$eud.  The  schoolmaster's  re- 
view of  Mr.  Mann's  report.  (Boston 
courier,  24  Sept.  1844,  v.  20,  no.  6305, 
p.  2,  col.  2-3,  40  cm.) 

[Poet,  H.  P.]  Seventh  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  [Massachusetts] 
Board  of  education.  Common  school 
journal.  Boston.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  65- 
196.  (North  American  review,  Oct. 
1844,  no.  125,  v.  59,  p.  329-352.) 

Extra,  entitled,  ''Review  of  Mr. 
Mann's  report.  From  the  North  Amer- 
ican review."  [Boston,  Oct.  1844.] 
i-t.-p.  cover -f- p.  330-352,  O. 

Allen,  G :,  pseud,  Z.  The  masters'  book, 
or  "Remarks  on  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  education.''  Boston:  Little  & 
Brown,  pp.  144.  (Christian  citizen 
[Worcester,  Mass.],  12  Oct.  1844,  v. 
1,  no.  41,  p.  3,  col.  1-4, 146  cm.) 

Boston,  Mass. — Primary  school  hoard. 
Report  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  Primary  school  hoard,  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  gram- 
mar masters.  [Seal.]  Boston:  1844. 
13p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Reply  to  the  "Re- 
marks "  of  thirty-one  Boston  school- 
masters on  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  education.  By  Horace 
Mann,  secretary  of  the  hoard.  Bos- 
ton, TTm.  B.  FowJe  andXahum  Capen, 
[Nov.]  1844.    176p.,  O. 

B .    Hon.   Horace  Mann  and  the 

thirty-one  schoolmasters.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  21  Nov.  1844,  v.  13,  no. 
124,  p.  2,  col.  1,  34  cm.) 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education  ....  Remarks  on 
the  Seventh  annual  report  .... 
Observations  on  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Remarks  ....  Report  of  the 
Sx)ecial  committee  ....  Reply 
to  the  "Remarks"  ....  (Bos- 
ton daily  atlas,  26  Nov.  1844,  v.  13, 
no.  128,  p.  1-2,  204  cm.) 

Review  of  the  school  controversy.  Con- 
cluded. (Boston  daily  atlas,  3  Deo. 
1844,  V.  13,  no.  133,  p.  1-2,  287  cm.) 


Justice,  pseud.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
and  the  schoolmasters.  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  5  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no.  135,  p.  2, 
col.  4,  47  cm.) 

Hillard,  G:  S.,  sign,  G.  S.  H.  Mr.  Mann 
and  the  Bosten  teachers.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  7  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no.  137, 
p.  2,  col.  3-1,  83  cm.) 

Justice,  pseud.  Mr.  Mann's  reply  to  the 
Boston  school  masters.  ( Boston  daily 
atlas,  7  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no.  137,  p.  2, 
col.  4-5,  61  cm.) 

Justice,  pseud.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
and  the  school -masters.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  14  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no. 
143,  p.  2,  col.  3,  61  cm.) 

H ,  A.    School  discipline.    (Boston 

daily  atlas.  21  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no. 
149,  p.  2,  col.  6,  41  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1843-44. 
Boston,  1844.    |.t.-p.+8-f-336  p.,  O. 

[Bowen,  Francis.]  Mr.  Mann  and  the 
teachers  of  the  Boston  schools. 
(North  American  review,  Jan.  1845, 
V.60,  p.  224-246.) 

"W.  Education  in  Europe.  1.  Seventh 
annual  report  of  Horace  Mann,  esq., 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  education 
in  Massachusetts,  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Europe.  Boston,  1844. 
2  .  .  .  .  (Southern  q  uarterly 
review,  Jan.  1845,  v.  7,  p.  1-74,  espe- 
cially ji,  1-55,) 

Anti-Busby,  pseud.  School  discipline. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  7  Jan.  1845,  v. 
13,  no.  163,  p.  2,  col.  6,  69  cm.)  Cor- 
rection, (op.  cit.,  8  Jan.,  no.  164,  p.  2, 
col.  3, 10  cm.) 

Massachusetts  —  Board  of  education. 
Eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston,  1845.    136  p.,  O. 

Reprint.  (Common  school  journal, 
15  Feb.-l  May  1845,  v.  7,  no.  4-9, 
p.  49-142.)  Extra,  with  old  paging. 
[Boston,  Foiole  4'  Caix?«,1845.]  t-p. 
cover  4-p.  49-144,0. 

[Editor.]  Board  of  education.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  1845,  v.  13:  9  Jan.,  no, 

165,  p.  2,  col.  3,  4  cm. ;  10  Jan.,  no. 

166,  p.  2,  col.  3-4,  116  cm.) 
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[Editor.]   Abstract  of  tbe  Massachusetts  | 
school  rotiirns  for  1843  and '44.    •    •    • 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  10  Jan.  1845,  v.  i 
13,  no.  166,  p.  2,  col.  2,  19  cm. )  | 

[Editor.]     "We  have  carefully  examined  ! 
the  report  of  a  committee"    .... 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  11  Jan.  1845,  v. 
13,  no.  167,  p.  2,  col.  3, 13  cm.) 

Hszaminer,  pseud.  The  North  American 
and  the  school  controversy.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  10  Feb.  1845,  v.  13,  no. 
192,  p.  2,  col.  6-7,  32  cm.) 

Examiner,  pseud.  The  North  American 
and  the  school  controversy.  No.  2. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  25  Feb.  1845,  v. 
13,  no.  205,  p.  2,  col.  6-7,  50  cm.) 

[Howe.  M:  A.D.W.,f(f.]  The  bible  in 
common  schools.  (Christian  witness 
.  .  .  ,  28  Feb.  1845,  v.  11,  no.  2,  p.  6, 
col.  2, 46  cm.) 

Wigglesworth,  E.,  sign.  E.  W.  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  education.  (Chris- 
tian examiner,  Mar.  1845,  v.  38;  s.  4, 
v.  3,  p.  229-242.) 

[WithingtoD,  Leonard.]  Penitential 
tears ;  or  A  cry  from  the  dust,  by  "  the 
thirty-one",  prostrated  and  pulver- 
ized by  the  hand  of  Horace  Mann, 
secretary,  &c.  Fovyovfiai  (f/Axt- 
Xev'dv  de'.  Boston:  C  Simpson. 
1845.    59  p.,  O. 

MaesachuBetts,  pseud.  **  Penitential 
tears!*'  (Morning  post,— 1845,  100 
cm.) 

Rejoinder  to  the  "Reply"  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  education,  to 
the  "  Remarks"  of  the  Association  of 
Boston  masters,  upon  his  seventh  an- 
nual report.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Lit- 
tle and  James  Brown.  1845.  55  p.,  O. 
[Tho  three  follotdsg  pamphlets  api>onded.] 

Shepard,  W :  A.  Rejoinder  to  the  second 
section  of  the  ** Reply".  [Boston], 
March  1845.    56  p.,  O. 

[Greene,  S:  S.]  Rejoinder  to  the  third 
section  of  the  ''Reply."  [Boston], 
March  1845.    40  p.,  O. 

[Hale,  Joseph .  ]  Rej  oinder  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  "Reply."  [Boston], 
April  1845.    64p.,  O. 

Boston,  Mass. — Association  of  masters 
of  the  Boston  public  schools.  Report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Association  of 
masters  of  the  Boston  public  schools, 


Boston,  Mass. — Continued. 

on  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Odin,  jr., 
and  in  relation  to  a  report  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Primary 
school  board.  Boston :  1845.   18  p.,  O. 

Parent,  pseud.  School  discipline.  (Bos- 
ton courier, — 1845,  19  cm.) 

[Howe,    M:A.  D.  W.,  e<7.]      Parochial 
schools.      (Christian  witness     . 
.    .    ,  4  Apr.  iai5,  V.  11,  no.  7,  p.  26, 
col.  4,  5  cm.) 

[Howe.  M:A.  D.  W.,  ed.'\      Parochial 
schools.     (Christian  witness 
.    .    ,  16  May  1845,  v.  11,  no.  13,  p.  50, 
col.  2, 23  cm. ) 

P .    Teachers'  institutes.     (Boston 

courier,— 1845,  48  cm.) 

n.  'Bloody  nouns.'  (Boston  olive 
branch,  24  May  1845,  25  cm.) 

School  controversy  (The).  (Boston  re- 
corder, 26  June  1845,  v.  30,  no.  26,  p. 
102,  col.  4,  18  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Answer  to  the  "Rejoin- 
der" of  twenty-nine  Boston  school- 
masters, part  of  the  '*  thirty-one" 
who  published  "Remarks"  on  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
education.  By  Horace  Mann,  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Boston :  TTm.  B. 
Fowle  and  Xahum  Capen,  1^5.  124 
p.,  O. 

[Bumstead,  J.  F.]  Mr.  Bumstead's  de- 
fence of  his  school-books  in  reply  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Greene.  [Boston,  July  1845.] 
8p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  necessity  of  educa- 
tion ill  a  republican  government. 
(Americax  institute  of  ixstbuc- 
Tiox.  Lectures  delivered  ...  at 
Portland,  Augu8t304&31, 1844.  .  .  . 
Boston,  Ticknor,  1845.     p.  261-309. ) 

Boston,  MasB. — Annual  visiting  commit- 
tees of  the  public  schools,  1345.  Reports 
of  the  Annual  visiting  committees  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, 1845.  (City  document.— No.  26.) 
[Seal.]  Boston:  [Sep.]  1845.  168 
p.,  O. 

Proceedings  of  tbo  school  committee 
(The).—  .  .  .  (Boston  daily  atlas, 
8  Sep.  1845,  v.  14,  no.  59,  p.  1,  col.  7-8, 
82  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Address  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Toledo  [Ohio]  blade,  7  Nov. 
1815,  V.—,  no.  35,  p^-2,  269^m.) 
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Mann,  Horaco — Continued. 

Notice,  entitled  "Mr.  Mann's  ad- 
dress."   {op.  cit.f  p.  2,  col.  4,  3  cm.) 

Mf^"",  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns  for  1844-45. 
Bpston,  1845.    t.-p.  H-  49  p.,  O. 

Massachusettfl — Board  of  education. 
Ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston :  1846.    158  p.,  O. 

Mapn,  Horace.  Report  of  an  educational 
tour  in  Germany,  and  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  part  of 
the  seventh  annual  report  of  Horace 
Mann,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
education,  Mass.,  U.  S.,  1844;  with 
preface  and  notes  by  W.  B.  Hodgson, 
principal  of  the  Mechanics'  institu- 
tion, Liverpool.  "  Id  viro  bono  satis 
esse  doouisse  quod  soierit.''  Quint, 
lib.  xii.  11.  London;  Simphinf  Mar- 
shall, ^  Company,  Liverpool;  D. 
MarpJes.    1846.     10  +  272  p.,  D. 

Withington,  Leonard,  2)seud,  Scholiaat. 
Kg  view  of  the  Reports  of  the  Annual 
visiting  committees,  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  1845. 
Boston :  CharJea  Stimpaon,  1846.  58 
p.,  0. 

A  Bostonian,  pseud.  The  scholiast 
Hrhooled.  An  examination  of  the 
Review  of  the  Reports  of  the  Annual 
visiting  committees  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for 
1815,  by  ''Scholiast."  Cambridge: 
Melcalf  and  Company.  1846.  65  p., 
O. 

Howe,  S:  G.,  et  al.  To  the  citizens  of 
Boston.  [Boston, Mar.  1846.]  12 p.,  O. 

JjfouiTTc  '\u  11  Ltji  ri 'Ik LI muu  council.  (Bostou 
ilfuW  fulverti^ft  ,  .  .  ,23  Mar. 
lMi%  w  m,  no.  70,  p.l,  col.  4-5,  167 

Ha»P^<?huaett8  —  Ihtard  of  education. 
Kiiiih  niiiiunl  rej^ort  of  the  Board  of 
etl !  t  €  a  t  i  (in .  ( C  0  n  t  m  on  school  j  ournal, 
1  Apr.  tsm,  V.  ^.  no. 7,  p. 97-105.) 

MiiniJ  i  1 1  ora  ce .  K  i  t  1 1  h  ann  u  al  report  of 
tliti  secretiiry  of  tbo  Board  of  educa- 
tion. (Comnion  school  journal,  1 
Apr.-ir*  July  IKIO,  v.  8,  no.  7-14,  p. 
105-217.) 

|*li!U*'*"y  ^<'bool  ti^ni'hprs' salaries.  (Bos- 
{m  ^Ituly  whig,  10  Apr.   18^16,  p.l. 


Horace  Mann's  edncational  tour. 
(Chambers'  Edinburgh  journal,  23. 
May  1846,  v.  5,  p.  327-329.)  (Littell's 
living  age,  18  July  1846,  v.  10,  p.  10&- 
107.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1845-46. 
Boston,  1846.    8+381  p.,  O. 

Boston,  Mass. — Annual  visiting  commiU 
tees  of  the  public  schools,  1846.  Reports 
of  the  Annual  visiting  committees  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, 1846.  (City  document.— No.  28.) 
[Seal.]    Boston :  1846.    166  p.,  O. 

Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  The  ark  of  God 
on  a  new  cart.  (Boston  recorder,  15 
Oct.  1846,  V.  31,  no.  42,  p.  166,  col.  2- 
4,122  cm.) 

Powle,  W:  B.,  pseud.  Tremont.  The 
Rev.  Matthew  Halo  Smith.  (Boston 
courier,  27  Oct.  1846,  v.  23,  no.  6954, 
p.  2,  col.  1-2,  74  cm.) 

Smith.  M.  H.  [Reply  to  "Tremonfs'' 
criticism.]  (Boston  courier,  29  Oct. 
1846,  V.  23,  no.  6956,  p.  2,  col.  4,  11 
cm.) 

Humphrey,  Heman,p«ctfd.  'Watchman. 
The  Common  school  journal.  (New 
England  puritan,  29  Oct.  1846,  v.  7, 
no.  44,  p.  173,  col.  4,  36  cm.) 

[Smith,  M.  II.]  Tlie  bible,  the  rod,  and 
religion,  in  common  schools.  The 
ark  of  God  on  a  new  cart :  a  sermon, 
by  Rev.  M.  Hale  Smith.  A  review  of 
the  sermon,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Mass.  Common  school 
journal.  Strictures  on  the  sectarian 
character  of  the  Common  school 
journal,  by  a  member  of  the  Mass. 
Board  of  education.  Correspond- 
ence between  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
sec.  of  the  Board  of  education,  and 
Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Boston: 
Redding  ij-  Co.,  1847.    59  p.,  O. 

Massachusetts — Board  of  education. 
Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston:  1847.   255 -j- 51  p., 0. 

[Editor.]  The  bible,  the  rod,  and  re- 
ligion in  common  schools.  (Ba«»ton 
re(  order,  14  Jan.  1847,  v.  32,  no.  2.  p. 
0,  col.  1-2,  56  cm.) 
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[Mann,  Horace.  ]  Sequel  to  the  bo  called 
Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  M. 
H.  Smith  and  Horace  Mann,  surrep- 
titionsly  published  by  Mr.  Smith; 
containing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mann, 
suppressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the 
reply  therein  promised.  Boston: 
miliam  B,  FowU,  1847.    66  p.,  O. 

MasBaohnsetta — Board  of  education. 
Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education.  (Common  school  jour- 
nal, 15  Feb.--15  Mar.  1847,  v.  9,  no. 
4-6,  p.  49-90.) 

Mann.  Horace.  Tenth  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  educa- 
tion. (Common  school  journal,  15 
Mar.— 1  Sep.  1847,  v.  9,  no.  6-17,  p. 
90-268.) 

A  Citizen,  paeud.  Mass.  Board  of  educa- 
cation.  (Boston  recorder,  25  Feb. 
1847,  V.  32,  no.  8,  p.  30,  col.  4, 16  cm.) 

Smith,  M.  H.    Reply  to  the  Sequel  of 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  being  a  supple- 
ment to  The  bible,  the  rod,  and  re- 
ligion, in  common  schools.    Boston: 
J.  M.  WhUtemore,  1847.    36  p.,  O. 
[2d  ed.]  Second  Edition.    Boston : 
J.  M.  Whittemore.    [15  Mar.  1847. 
PM.]    1847.    36  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Hale  Smith,  in  answer  to  his 
**  Reply,"  or  "  Supplement."  Boston : 
William  B.  Fowle,  1847.  22  p.,  with 
"Postscript"  [26  Apr.  1847],  O. 

[Smith,  M.  H.]  Horace  Mann  and  M. 
Hale  Smith.  [Boston,  30  Apr.  1847.] 
n.t.-p.,  8p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Report  of  an  educational 
tonr  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, being  part  of  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  Horace  Mann,  esq.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  education,  Mass.,  U. 
S.,  1844 ;  with  preface  and  notes,  by 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.  D.,  pruicipal  of 
the  Mechanics' institution,  Liverpool. 
''Many  shall  run  to  and  fi*o,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased."  2d 
ed.  London ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  <f-  Co., 
1847.  t.-p.  cover -ft. -p.,  10 -f  1  +  232 
p.,D. 

Gtoiith,  M.  H.     Horace  Mann  and  Mr. 
Smith .    ( Boston  recorder,  6  May  1847, 
V.  32,  no.  18,  p.  71,  col.  1-2, 100  cm. ) 
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Pierce,  Cyrus.  Matthew  Hale  Smith  and 
the  normal  school  at  West  Newton. 
(Boston  recorder,  27  May  1847,  v.  32, 
no.  21,  p.  83,  col.  1, 36  cm.) 

Pierce,  Cyrus.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  state 
normal  school  at  West  Newton. 
(Boston  recorder,  17  June  1847,  v.  32, 
no.  24,  p.  95,  col.  1-2, 84  cm.) 

[Editor.]  The  Board  of  education.  (Bos- 
ton recorder,  18  Nov.  1847,  v.  32,  no. 
46,  p.  182,  col.  1-2, 21  cm.) 

Governor's  address.  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 12  Jan.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  10,  p. 
2,  col.  2-4.) 

Massachasetta — Board  of  education, 
11th  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  11th  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston :  1848.    135  -f  60  p.,  O. 

Massachusetta  —  Board  of  education. 
Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  education,  together  with  the  elev- 
enth annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  board.  Boston,  W,  B,  FotvU,  1848. 
135  p.,  O. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  education.  ( Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  25  Jan.  1848,  v. 
71,  no.  21,  p.  2,  col.  1-3, 113  cm.) 

PbilUpa,  Wendell,  Hgn,  W.  P.  Horace 
Mann.  (Liberator,  11  Feb.  1848,  no. 
892;  V.  18,  no.  6,  p.  22,  col.  6,  32  cm.) 

[Editor.]  The  Mass.  Board  of  education 
and  the  Boston  recorder.  (Boston 
recorder,  18  Feb.  1848,  v.  33,  no.  7,  p. 
26,  col.  2-3,  79  cm.) 

Boston  recorder  (The).  (News  letter 
[Westfield,  Mass.],  8  Mar.  1848,  v.  8, 
no.  3,  p.  2,  col.  4,  38  cm.) 

MasBaohnsetts — Board  of  education. 
Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  education.  (Common  school  jour- 
nal, 15  Mar.  1848,  y.  10,  no.  6,  p. 
81-98.) 

Eighth  district  (The).  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser,  15  Mar.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  64, 
p.  2,  col.  2,  6  cm.) 

Nomination  in  the  eighth  congressional 
district.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
16  Mar.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  65,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
9  lines.) 

We  congratulate  the  whigs  of  the  8th 
.  .  .  .  (Boston  journal,  16  Mar. 
1848,  V.  16,  no.  4652,  p.  2,  col.  1,  10 
cm.) 
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Nominatioxi  in  the  eighth  coDgressional 
district.  .  .  .  (Boston  jonmal,  16 
Mar.  1848^  V.  16,  no.  4652,  p.  2,  col.  3, 
18  cm.) 

Mr.  Adams's  district.  .  .  .  (Salem 
gazette  [tri- weekly],  17  Mar.  1848,  v. 
2,  no.  33,  p.  2,  col.  2,  8  cm.) 

A  Parent  of  many  children,  psemd.  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  edacation.  (  Bos* 
ton  recorder,  17  Mar.  1848,  no.  1683; 
V.  33,  no.  11,  p.  41,  col.  2-3.) 

Nomination  in  the  eighth  district. — 
.  .  .  (Boston  recorder,  17  Mar. 
1848,  no.  1683;  v.  33,  no.  11,  p.  43, 
col.  3,  6  lines.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Hingham  patriot, 
17  Mar.  1848,  v.  10,  no.  38,  p.  2,  col. 
5,  32  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  nomination. —  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  atlas,  18  Mar.  1848,  v.  16,  no. 
223,  p.  2,  col.  1,  10  cm.) 

To  the  whigs  of  the  eighth  congressional 
district.  (Eoxbury  gazette,  18  Mar. 
1H48,  V.  — ,  no.  12,  p.  2,  col.  1,  66  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Mr.  Mann. 
(Boston  journal,  22  Mar.  1848,  v.  16, 
no.  4657,  p.  1,  col.  3,  79  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
23  Mar.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  71,  p.  2,  col. 
3-4,  95  cm.) 

Light  Ts.  darkness. — Horace  Mann  on 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  (New-York  daily 
tribune,  24  Mar.  1848,  t.  7,  no.  299, 
p.  2,  col.  1,  28  cm.) 

Liberty  convention.  Liberty  address 
to  the  electors  of  the  eighth  con- 
gressional district.  Broadside,  45x20 
cm. 

Contest  (The).  .  .  ,  (Roxbury  gazette, 
25  Mar.  1848,  r.  — ,  no.  13,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
66  cm.) 

Acceptance  of  Mr.  Mann. —  .  .  . 
(Springfield  gazette,— Mar.  1848,  31 
cm.) 

S  .  Eighth  congressional  dis- 
trict —  Cotton  and  conscience. 
(Chronotype,  29  Mar.  1848.) 

Eighth  district  nomination  (The). 
^Chronotype,  29  Mar.  1848,  22  cm.) 

Principle  of  free  discussion  (The)  .  .  . 
(Chronotype,— Mar.  1848,  16  cm.) 

S  .    Mr.  Editor : — I  did  not  expect 

.  .  .  (Chronotype,— Mar.  1848,  17 
cm.) 


Election  (The)  in  theeighth  district  takes 
.  .  .  (Bostcmjoomaly  1  Apr.  1848, 
V.  16,  no.  4666,  p.  2,  col.  1,  17  em.) 

Election  (The)  in  the  eighth  district. 
(Boston  journal,  1  Apr.  1848,  v.  16, 
no.  4666,  p.  2,  col.  3,  25  cm.) 

Election  (The).  .  .  .  (Roxbury  ga- 
zette,  8  Apr.  1848,  no.  15,  34  cm.) 

Successor  of  John  Q.  Adams  (Tlie). 
(Liberator,  7  Apr.  1848,  r.  18,  no.  14, 
p.  54,  col.  4,  48  cm.) 

We  have  never  recorded  the  result  of 
an  .  .  .  (Salem  gazette  [tri- 
weekly], 8  Apr.  1848,  v.  2,  no.  42,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  10  cm. ) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  tlaily  adver- 
tiser, 17  Apr.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  91.  p.  2, 
col.  3,  10  lines.) 

Vindicator,  pseud.  To  the  legislature, 
and  the  public.  [Boston,  May  1848.] 
1  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Mass.,  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  it«  duty  to 
exclude  slavery  therefrom.  Deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  representatives, 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  June  3), 
1848.     Washington,  1848.    20  p.,  Q. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Mass.,  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  territories 
of  the  United  States^  and  its  right  to 
exclude  slavery  therefrom.  Deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  representatives 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  June  3X 
1848.    Washington :  1848.     20  p.,  0. 

[Bailey,  Gamaliel.]  Three  hundred  nnd 
thirty  indictments.  (National  era 
[Washington,  D.  C],  13  JiUy  1848. 
V.  2,  p.  Ill,  col.  1-2,  12  cm.) 

[Editor.]  "Nomialty."  (Boston  record- 
er, 28  July  1848,  v.  33,  no.  30,  p.  U^, 
col.  1,  16  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Maim, 
on  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  territories  of  the  United  states, 
and  its  duty  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from, delivered  in  the  House  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  committee  of  the  whole, 
June  30,  1848.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 1  Aug.  1848,  v.  72,  no.  20,  p.  2, 
col.  3-7,335  cm.) 
Notice,     (op,  cit.f  jk^?,  col.  L  5  cm.) 
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Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Maiin*8  speech  on 
slavery.  Concluded.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  2  Aug.  1848,  v.  72,  no.  27, 
p.2,GoL  3-5,  270  cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  The  prisoners  of  the  Pearl. 
(National  era,  3  Aug.  1848,  v.  2,  p. 
122,  coL  1,  3  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann 
on  the  slave  question.  (Liberator,  4 
Aug.  1&18,  no.  917;  v.  18,  no.  31,  p. 
121-122,  588  cm.) 

Quincy, Edmund,  sign.Q,  To-day's  paper. 
(Liberator,  4  Aug.  1848,  no.  917;  v. 
18,  no.  31,  p.  122,  col.  6,  27  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House 
of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  June  30,  1848,  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  its  duty 
to  exclude  slavery  therefrom .  Deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  representatives, 
iu  committee  of  the  whole,  June  30, 
1848.  Revised  ed.  Boston,  WiUiam 
n.  Fowle,  1848.  t.-p.  -|-314-p.,  O. 
Revised  and  improved  edition,  with 
no  title-page.    31  -f  1  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  on  the  right  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  duty  to  ex- 
clude slavery  therefrom:  delivered 
in  the  House  of  representatives,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  June  30, 
1848.  To  which  is  added,  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt.  Boston,  1848. 
48  p.,  I>. 

Mann,  Horace.  Account  of  the  Ham- 
burgh redemption  institute.  From 
Horace  Mannas  seventh  annual  report. 
(Oberlin  tracts.  No.  12.)  AVarring- 
ton,  n.  d.    n.  t.-p.,  8  p.,  D. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  judgment  of  Horace 
Mann  on  European  institutions. 
(Oberlin  tracts.  No.  14.)  Warring- 
ton, n.  d.    n.  t.-p.,  12  p.,  D. 

Mann,  Horace.   The  judgment  of  Horace 
Mnnn    on     American     institutions. 
(Oberlin  tiucts.    No.  15.)    Warring- 
•    ton,  n.  d.    n.  t.-p.,  12  p.,  D. 

Trial  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl  (The). 

(National  era,  10  Aug.  1848,  v.  2,  p. 

128,  col.  3-5, 141  cm.) 

Corrections,    {op,  ci/.,  17  Aug.,  p. 

130,  col.  1, 4  cm. ;  24  Aug.,  p.  133, 

col.  3-4, 48  cm.) 


Quincy,  Edmund,  aign,  Q.  The  convic- 
tion of  Drayton.  (Liberator,  18 Aug. 
1848,  no.  919;  v.  18,  no.  33,  p.  130,  col. 
4,28  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  To  the  electors  of  the 
eighth  congressional  district.  Broad- 
side, 2  cols. 

Same.  Broadside,  with  reverse 
printed  from  newspaper. 

Same.  Broadside,  with  reverse 
printed  from  Roxbury  gazette,  2 
Sep.  1848,  no.  36. 

Mann,  Horace.  Address  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  to  the  electors  of  the  eighth 
congressional  district.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  2  Sep.  1848,  v.  72,  no.  54, 
p.  2,  col.  5,  G3  cm.) 
Editorial  notice,  (op,  oit.,  p.  2,  col. 
1,  7  cm.) 

Norfolk  "Whigs,  paeud.  Hon.  Horace 
Mann*s  letter.  .  .  .  (Boston 
courier,  5  Sep.  1848,  v.  50,  no.  7600, 
p.  2,  col.  1,  23  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Slavery  and  the  terri- 
tories. Speech  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House  of 
representatives,  June  30,  1848,  on  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  duty  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom. 
(National  era  [Washington,  D.  C], 
14  Sept.  ISiS,  V.  2,  p.  145-146,  291 
cm.;  21  Sept.  1848^  v.  2,  p.  152,  340 
cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (National  era,  21  Sept.  1848, 
v.  2,  p.  150,  col.  5,  24  cm.) 

Free  soil  convention  of  the  eighth  dis- 
trict. (Roxbury  gazette,  Sep.  1818, 
81cm.) 

lalghth  district  convention.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  23  Sep.  1848,  v.  72, 
no,  72,  p.  2,  col.  3, 16  cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  The  movement.  (National 
era,  28  Sept.  1848,  v.  2,  p.  155,  col. 
2-5.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (National  era,  5  Oct.  1848, 
V.  2,  p.  158,  col.  7,  5  cm.) 

Quincy,  Edmund,  aign.  Q.  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Liberator,  6  Oct.  1848,  no. 
926;  V.  18,  no.  40,  p.  158-159,  21  cm.) 

Case  of  the  Pearl  prisoners.  (National 
era,  21  Dec.  1848,  v.  2,  p.  202,  col.  4-5, 
32  cm.) 
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Maniii  Horace.  Lectures  od  edncation. 
Boston:  William B. Fowh.  1848 [cop. 
1845].    338  p.,  D. 

[Later  edition.]     Boston:   Lemuel 
y.  Me.     1850.    338  p.,  D. 

[Later  edition.]     Boston:    Ide  4- 
Button.    1855.     338  p.,  D. 

Horace  Mann.  (Common  school  journal, 
lJan.l849,v.ll,p.3-6.) 

MassachusettB  —  Board  of  education. 
Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  education,  together  with  the 
twelfth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Boston:  1849. 
155*+ 60  p.,  O. 

Education  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  6  Feb.  1849,  v. 
73,  no.  32,  p.  2,  col.  1, 7  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann. —  .  .  .  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  7  Feb.  1849,  v.  73, 
no.  33,  p.  2,  col.  3,  7  cm.) 

Schools  of  the  state  (The).—  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  13  Feb. 
1849,  V.73,  no.  38,  p.  2,  ool.  1,  19  cm.) 

Northern  parasite  (A).  (Liberator,  16 
Feb.  1849,  no.  945;  v.  19,  no.  7,  p.  26, 
col.  3-4,  72  cm.) 

MsLBBeiohvLnettB— Legislature— House  of 
representatives.  House  ....  No. 
77.     [Boston,  Mar.  1849.]     12  p.,  O. 

Horace  Mann's  annual  reports.  (Com- 
mon school  journal,  15  Apr.  1849,  v. 
11,  p.  122-124.) 

Mann,  Horace.    Slave  trade  and  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Speech 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,   of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  House  of  representatives, 
February  23, 1849,  on  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  iu  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   (National  era,  19  Apr.  1849,  v. 
3,  p.  63,  col.  3-6, 196  cm. ;  26  Apr.  1849, 
V.  3,  p.  65,  366  cm. ;  p.  68,  col.  1-2, 
122  cm.)     (Liberator,  27  Apr.  1849, 
uo.  955;  V.  19,  no.  17,  p.  65,  col.  3-^, 
169  cm. ;  4  May  1849,  no.  956;  v.  19,  no. 
18,  p.  69,  col.  2-6,  202  cm.;  11  May 
1849,  no.  957;  v.  19,  no.  19,  p.  73-74, 
303  cm.) 
Editorial  notices.     (National  era, 
19  Apr.  1849,  v.  3,  p.  62,  col.  1,  4 
cm. ;  26  Apr.  1849,  v.  3,  p.  66,  col. 
1,   3  cm.)     (Liberator,  27  Apr. 
1849,  no.  955;  y.  19,  no.  17,  p.  67, 
col.  1,  4  cm.) 


Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Maun, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House  of  rep- 
resentatives, Feb.  23, 1849 ;  on  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Price  5  cents  single;  $4  a  hundred. 
Boston:  Wm.  B,  Fowle,  llSid],  [15] 
p.,Q. 

Mann  (A)  that  is  a  man.  (National  era,  10 
May  1849,  v.  3,  p.  76,  col.  2-3,  25  cm.) 

[Correspondence  of  N.  Y.  evening  post, 
Washington,  May  13, 1849.]  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  17  May  1849,  v.  73, 
no.  117,  p.  2,  col.  5,  23  cm.) 

Trial  of  Drayton.  (National  era  [Wash- 
ington, D.  C],  17  May  1849,  t.  3,  p. 
78,  col.  7,  10  cm.) 

Unitarian  collation  (The). —  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  30  May  lSi9,  v. 
73,  no.  128,  p.  2,  col.  1,  43  cm.) 

Case  of  Drayton  and  Sayres  (The).  (Na- 
tional era,  31  May  1849^  v.  3,  p.  87, 
col.  3,  20  cm.) 

Reprint  of  the  tenth  report  of  Mr.  Mann. 
(Common  school  journal,  1  July  1849, 
v.  11,  p.  208,  12  lines.) 

[Harvard  college  oommencement,  Jaly 
1849.]  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  19 
July  1849,  V.  74,  no.  15,  p.  2,  ool.  1.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann  on  slavery. 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  28 
July  1849,  V.  74,  no.  23,  p.  2,  col.  1, 20 
cm.)  Commentary,  (op.  o«., 31  July 
1849,  V.  74,  no.  25,  p.  2,  col.  4, 14  cm.) 

XT.  B.— Military  academy,  West  Pointy  N, 
Y.— Board  of  visiters,  1849.  Report 
of  the  Board  of  visiters  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  1849.  To 
the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  secretary 
of  war.  West  Point,  June  18,  1849. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser, '2  Aug.  1849, 
V.  74,  no.  27,  p.  2,  col.  4-6, 195  cm.) 

Celebration  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
(Liberator,  3 Aug.  1849,  no.  969;  v.  19, 
no.  31,  p.  121-122, 100  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  and  the  Boston  atlas. 
(Roxbury  gazette,  11  Aug.  1849,  v.  — , 
no.  33,  p.  2,  col.  1, 51  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  [Need  of  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  system  of  education.] 
(Proceedings  of  the  National  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion, held  in  Philadelphia,  October 
17, 18  &  19, 1849.  Philadelphia,  E,  C. 
4-  J.  Biddle.    1849. ^4>.  8-14.) 
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Mann,  Horace.  [Kesponsibility  of  a 
national  educational  association.] 
(Proceedings  of  the  National  conven- 
tion of  the  Mends  of  public  educa- 
tion, held  in  Philadelphia,  October 
17, 18  &  19, 1849.  Philadelphia,  E.  C. 
^  J.  Biddle.    1849.    p.  31-36.) 

Reprint,  entitled,  ''Horace  Mann's 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  convention 
of  the  friends  of  education,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  17,  18,  and  19, 
1849."  (Common  school  journal,  15 
Nov.  1849,  V.  11,  p.  345-349.) 

Mr.  Mann.  (Liberator,  28  Dec.  1849,  no. 
990 ;  V.  19,  no.  52,  p.  206,  col.  5,  8  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Manu.    (Liberator,  28  Dec. 

1849,  no.  990;  v.  19,  no.  52,  p.  207,  col. 
3-4, 31  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem of  common  schools;  being  an 
enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
education.  Boston:  1849.  212+63-f 
10  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann.  (Orphans'  advocate 
and  social  monitor  [Boston],  Jan. 

1850,  V.  9,  no.  1,  p.  1-2, 42  cm.) 
Maasachnsetts    Board    of    education. 

(Boston  daily  advertiser,  20  Jan.  1850, 
V.  75,  no.  23,  p.  2,  col.  3, 39  cm. ) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily  atlas, 
29  Jan.  1850,  v.  18,  no.  178,  p.  2, 76  cm.) 

D ,   R.   M.,  pseud,    Jnatltla.    The 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Bostou  daily 
atlas,  29  Jan.  1850,  v.  18,  no.  178,  p.  2, 
col.  2-3, 65  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Mass.,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  threatened  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  Delivered  in 
the  House  of  representatives,  Febru- 
ary 15, 1850.  Washington,  1850.  15 
p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  [Remarks  in  Congress, 
15  Feb.  1850.]  (Boston  daily  atlas, 
18  Feb.  1850,  v.  18,  no.  195,  p.  2,  col.  4, 
28  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
union.  Delivered  in  the  United 
States  House  of  representatives,  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1850.  Bostou :  Rtdding  and 
company,  1850.     35  p.,  O. 


Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Mann. 
(Congregationalist  [Boston],  32  Mar. 
1850,  V.  2,  no.  12,  p.  2,  col.  3-4,  52  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Extracts  from  the  speech 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Mass.,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries. (Norfolk  county  journal  [Rox- 
bury,  Mass.],  16  March  1850,  v.—, 
no.  24,  p.  1,94  cm.) 

BCann,  Horace.  Letter  of  Horace  Mann, 
to  his  constituents  in  the  eighth  con- 
gressional district.  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  6  May  1850,  v.  18,  no.  260,  p.  1, 
col.  1-8, 470  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  letter  to  his  constituents. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  6  May  1850,  v.  18, 
no.  260,  p.  2,  col.  3, 21  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  letter.    (Boston  daily  atlas, 

7  May  1850,  v.  18,  no.  261,  p.  2,  col.  1,  4 
cm.) 

Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webster.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  8  May  1850,  v.  75, 
no.  109,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 118  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  New  dangers  to  free- 
dom, and  new  duties  for  its  defend- 
ers: a  letter  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  to  his  constituents.  May  3, 
1850.  Boston:  Bedding  f  Co,,  1850. 
t.  -p.  cover  -f  t.-p.,  32  p.,  O. 

M«"",  Horace.  Letter  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  to  his  constituents  in  the 
eighth  congressional  district.  (Lib- 
erator, 10  May  1850,  no.  1009;  v.  20, 
no.  19,  p.  74-75, 477  cm.) 

Y' .  Mann's  letter.    (Liberator,  10 

May  1850,  no.  1009 ;  v.  20,  no.  19,  p.  75, 
col.  4, 7  cm.) 

[Ticknor,  G :]  Mr.  Mann  and  his  letter. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  1850,  v.  75: 

13  May,  no.  113,  p.  2,  col.  2,  52  cm.  ; 

14  May,  no.  114,  p.  2,  col.  4-5, 83  cm.) 
Mr.  Mann.     (Boston  daily  advertiser,  22 

May  1850,  v.  75,  no.  121,  p.  2,  col.  2, 

8  cm.) 

M^^",  Horace.  New  dangers  to  freedom, 
and  new  duties  for  its  defenders.  A 
letter  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  to 
his  constituents,  May  3, 1850.  (Na- 
tional era,  23  May  1850,  v.  4,  p.  81-82, 
525  cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  to  his  constituents.  (National 
era,  23  May  1850,  v.  4,  p.  82-83,  44  cm. ) 

Mr.  Mann's  accuracy.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  24  May  1850,  v.  75,  no. 
123,  p.  2,  col.  2-3,  53  cm.) 
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'Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster.  Id  reply  to  a  letter  from  citizens 
of  Newbtiryport'.  (Boston  daily  atlas, 

30  May  1850,  t.  18,  no.  281,  p.  2,  col. 
3-5,  157  cm.) 

"Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  reply  to  a  letter  from  citizens 
of  Newburyport.  Washingt<Mi,  May 
15,  1850.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
81  May  1850,  v.  75,  no.  129,  p.  1-2, 
173  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nntlian.]  Mr.  Webster's  letter. 
—    .     .    .     (Boston  daily  advertiser, 

31  May  1850,  v.  75,  no.  129,  p.  2,  col. 
2,  22  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. In  reply  to  a  letter  from  citi- 
zens of  Newburyport.  (Boston  [semi- 
wcckly]  atlas,  1  Juno  1850.)  [Not 
seen.] 

Maun,  Horace.  Horace  Mann's  letter. 
Concluded.  (Pennsylvania  freeman 
[Philadelphia],  6  Juno  1850,  n.s.,  v. 
7,  no.  23,  p.  1,  col.  1-5, 175  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Letter  of  Mr.  Webster.  Cor- 
respondence between  the  citizens  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Senator 
AVebster.  (Liberator,  7  June  1850, 
no.  1013;  v.  20,  no.  23,  p.  89,  col.  1-5, 
199  cm.) 

Letter  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  10  June  1850,  v.  18,  no. 
290,  p.  2,  col.  1,7  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Mann's  answer  to 
Mr.  Webster.  (Boston  daily  atlas, 
10  June  1850,  v.  18,  no.  290,  p.  2,  col. 
3-7,  304  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webster. —  ,  .  . 
(Boston daily  advertiser,  11  June  1850, 
v.  75,  no.  138,  p.  2,  col.  1,  32  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  last.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 12  June  1850,  v.  75,  no.  139,  p.  2, 
col.  1,12  cm.) 

Mr.  Maun  and  Lis  opponents.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  12  June  1850,  v.  18,  no. 
292,p.2,  col.l,C2cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Reply  of  Horace  Maun 
to  Daniel  AVebster.  (Liberator,  1850 : 
14  June,  No.  1014,  v.  20,  no.  24,  p.  95, 
col.  3-6, 178  cm. ;  21  June,  no.  1015,  v. 
20  ""  col.  3-6, 176  cm.) 


Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webster— A  bard  bit. 
(National  era,  20  June  1850,  v.  4,  p. 
100,  col.  5-6, 57  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. (Boston  daily  advertiser,  22 
June  1850,  v.  75,  no.  148,  p.  2,  col.  3-4, 
133  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr. Web- 
ster. ( Boston  daily  bee,  22  June  1^0 : 
V.  17,  no.  46,  p.  2,  col.  1-3, 137  cm.) 

Uttle  Wackford,  paeMd,  Webster  aod 
Mann.  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  24 
June  1850,  v.  75,  no.  149,  p.  2,  coL  1,7 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace,  €»d  Thurston,  S:  R. 
[Correspondence  in  relation  to  slave 
labor  in  all  the  territory  newly  ac- 
quired from  Mexico.]  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  28  June  1850,  v.  18,  no.  306,  p. 
2,  col.  3, 46  cm.) 

Webster  and  Mann.  (liberator,  28 
June  1850,  no.  1016;  v.  20.  no.  26,  p. 
102,  col.  4, 46  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  vs.  AVebster.  (Liberator, 
28  June  1850,  no.  1016 ;  v.  20,  no.  26,  p. 
102,  col.  4, 20  cm.) 

Memn.  Horace.  A  few  thoughts  for  a 
younpc  man:  a  lecture,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Boston  Mercantile  library 
association,  on  its  29th  anniversary. 
Boston;  Tickuor,  £eed  and  Fields, 
1850.    84  p..  D. 

[Later  edition.]     Boston :  Ticknor 
and  Fields.    1856.    96  p.,  S. 

Bristed,  C :  Astor.  A  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann.  .  .  .  N.  Y.,  ff, 
Kcrnot,  1850.    54  p.,  T. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  By 
Charles  Astor  Bristed.  New  York, 
1850.  Kemot.  ( Li ttells living  age, 
13  July  1850,  V.  26,  p.  49-52.) 

Celebration  of  our  national  independ- 
ence. (Boston  daily  bee,  6  July  1850, 
V.  17,  no.  57,  p.  1,  col-  1-3,  72  cm.) 

ST^lsshelm,  Jane  O.  Hon .  Horace  Maun. 
(Liberator,  12  July  1850,  no.  1018;  v. 
20,  no.  28,  p.  112,  col.  4-5,  22  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann's  letters 
on  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Cali- 
foruia  and  Now  Mexico;  and  on  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  the  trial 
by  jury  for  alleged  fugitive  slaves. 
Eepublished  with  notes.  [Washing- 
ton, 1850.]    32  p.,  O.^  T 
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ManDy  Horace.  Horace  Mann's  letters 
on  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico ;  and  on  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  the  trial 
hy  jnry  for  alleged  fugitive  slaves. 
Republished  Avith  notes.  Letter  II. 
(National  era,  25  July  1850,  v.  4,  p. 
117,120,118;  648  cm.) 
Editorial  notice,  (op.  cU,y  p.  118, 
col.  2,  3  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  last.  (Boston  courier,  2  Aug. 
1850,  V.  54,  no.  9052,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 143 
cm.) 

Webster  and  Mann.  (Boston  daily  bee, 
2  Aug.  1850,  V.  17,  no.  80,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
9  cm.) 

Opposition  to  the  Fillmore  administra- 
tion.—  .  .  .  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 9  Aug.  1850,  V.76,  no.  a4,  p.  2, 
col.  1,41  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  [Debate  in  the  U.  S. 
House  of  representatives,  9  Aug. 
1850.]  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  12 
Aug.  1850,  v.  76,  no.  36,  p.  2,  col.  4.) 

Opposition  to  the  administration. — (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  15  Aug.  1850,  v. 
76,  no.  39,  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  66  cm.) 

Felton,  Cornelius  C,  j>8eM(7.  Codex 
Alexandrinus.  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Webster.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
24  Aug.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  46,  p.  2,  col.  4, 
76  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  To  C.  C.  Felton,  esq., 
Eliot  professor  of  Greek  literature  in 
Harvard  university.  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  26  Sep.  1850,  v.  19,  no.  75,  p.  2, 
col.  4-5, 104  cm.) 

Felton,  C.  C,  psettd.  Codex  Alezan- 
drinns.  To  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
advertiser.  ( Boston  daily  advertiser, 
1850,  V.  76:  3  Oct.,  no.  80,  p.  1-2, 168 
cm. ;  4  Oct.,  no.  81,  p.  1,  col.  7-8, 116 
cm. )  ( Boston  [weekly  f ]  advertiser,  5 
Oct.  1850,  265  cm.) 

Mr.  Webster's  latinity. —  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  3  Oct.  1850,  v. 
76,  no.  80,  p.  2,  col.  1,  7  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Agitation  on  the  Fugi- 
tive slave  law. — (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 8  Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  84,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  70  cm.) 

Beck,  C :,  paeud.  Q.  E.  D.  The  Boston 
Codex  Alesandrinus  and  "captatores 
verbomm  "  of  Daniel  AVebstcr .  ( Lit- 
erary world  [N.  Y.],  12  Oct.  1850,  v. 
7,  no.  193,  p.  286-288,  156  cm.) 


Free  soil  convention  in  the  8th  district. 
(Daily  evening  traveller  [Boston],  17 
Oct.  1850,  v.  6,  no.  168,  p.  1,  col.  2-3, 
66  cm.) 

Bighth  district  (The).  ( Boston  daily  at- 
las, 19  Oct.  1850,  V.  19,  no.  94,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  20  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Mann*s  answer  to 
the  free  soil  nomination  in  the  eighth 
district.  (Daily  evening  traveller 
[Boston],  25  Oct.  1850,  v.  6,  no.  175, 
p.  2,  col.  3-6,  192  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  reply  to  the  free  soil  nomi- 
nation.—  .  .  .  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  26  Oct.  1850,  v.  76,  no. 
100,  p.  2,  col.  1,35  cm.) 

Eighth  district.— Mr.  Mann.  (Norfolk 
county  journal  [Roxbury,  Mass.],  26 
Oct.  1850,  V.  — ,  no.  4,  p.  2,  col.  1,  36 
cm.) 

A  National  "Wliig,  paeud.  Will  the 
whigs  of  the  eighth  district  renomi- 
nate Horace  Mann  ?  (Norfolk  county 
journal,  26  Oct.  1850,  v.  — ,  no.  4,  j). 
2,  col.  3-4,  55  cm.) 

Felton,  C.  C,  pseud.  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.  The  AVebsterian  latinity. 
(Literary  world  [N.  Y.],  26  Oct.  1850, 
V.  7,  no.  195,  p.  327-328,  125  cm.) 

"Wliig  nomination  in  the  eighth  district. — 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  28 
Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  101,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
92  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Mann's  answer  to 
the  free  soil  nomination  in  the  eighth 
district.  (Boston  dally  atlas,  28  Oct. 
1850,  V.  19,  no.  101,  p.  1,  col.  5-7, 171 
cm.) 
Editorial  notice,  (op,  ciL^  p.  2,  col. 
1,4  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.  ]  Mr.  Mann  and  the  whig 
party. —  .  .  .  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 29  Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  102, 
p.  2,  col.  1,36  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Mr.  Mann's  letter. — 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  29 
Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  102,  p.  2,  col.  1, 25 
cm.) 

Eighth  district  whig  convention. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  31  Oct.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  104,  p.  2,  col.  3-4, 145  cm. ) 

Eighth    district  (The).     (Boston  daily 

atlas,  31  Oct.  1850,  v.  19,  no.  104,  p.  2, 

col.  2,  16  cm.)  r^^^r^T^ 
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Whig  convention  in  the  eighth  district. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  31  Oct.  1850,  v,  19, 
no.  104,  p.  2,  col.  3-4, 98  cm. ) 
Eighth    district    convention.      (Boston 
courier,  31  Oct.  1850,  v.  54,  no.  10028, 
p.  2,  col.  1-3, 163  cm.) 
MasBachusettB  election.—   .    .    .    (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  1  Nov.  1850,  v.  76, 
no.  105,  p.  2,  col.  1, 60  cm. ) 
Mann,  Horace.     Letter  from  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  on  the  Fugitive  slave 
bill.      (Liberator,   1    Nov.  1850,  no. 
1034 ;  V.  20,  no.  44,  p.  173-174, 152  cm.) 
A  Roxbtiry  T?7hlg,  pseud.     The  eighth 
district.    (Boston  daily  advertiser,  4 
Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  107,  p.  2,  col.  3, 12 
cm.) 
Mann,  Horace.    Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.     (Chronotype,  7  Nov.  1850, 196 
cm.) 
Address  to  the  whig  voters  of  the  eighth 
congressional  district.    Broadside,  3 
cols.,  32x22  cm. 
[Bailey,  G.]    * '  Mr.  Mann  has  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the"   ....  (National 
era  [Washington,  D.  C],  7  Nov.  1850, 
v.  4,  p.  178,  col.  5-6, 7  cm.) 
A  Roxbtiry  "Whig,  pseud.    District  no.  8. 
Hon.  S.  K.  Walley.    Sustain  the  regu- 
lar nomination.    ( Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 8  Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  Ill,  p.  2, 
col.  4, 27  cm.) 
[Hale,  Nathan.]    The  election.—    .     .    . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  9  Nov.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  112,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 85  cm.) 
Roxbury  Wigh  [»<<?] ,  pseud.   Eighth  dis- 
trict.   Some  reasons  for  voting  for  Mr. 
Walley.    (Boston  daily  advertiser,  9 
Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  112,  p.  2,  col.  3, 21 
cm.) 
Beck,   C :,  pseud,  Q.  B.  D.    The  Boston 
Codex  Alexandrinus  and  "captatores 
verborum  "  of  Daniel  Webster.    ( Bos- 
ton daily  atlas,  12  Nov.  1850,  v.  19, 
no.  114,  p.  1,  col.  6-8, 145  cm.) 
[Mann  elected.]    (Boston  daily  adverti- 
ser, 12  Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  114,  p.  2, 
col.  5.)     (op,  cit.f  13  Nov.,  p.  115,  p.  2, 
col.  6.) 
[Hale,  Nathan.]    The  election.—    .    .    . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  18  Nov.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  115,  p.  2,  col.  1, 20  cm. ) 
[Hale,  Nathan.]     Hon.    Horace    Mann. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  14 Nov.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  116,  p.  2,  col.  2, 3  cm.) 
[Vote  of  Horace  Mann.]     (Boston  daily 
atlas,  15  Nov.  1850,  v.  19,  no.  117,  p.  2, 
"'*"'  1 . 1  cm. ) 


[Hale,  Nathan.  ]  Causes  of  the  defeat  of 
the  whig  party.  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 15  Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  117, 
p.  2,  col.  1-2, 83  cm.) 

Felton,  CCy  pseud.  Codex  Alexandii- 
nus.  Websterian  latinity.  (Liter- 
ary world  [N.  Y.],  16  Nov.  1850,  v.  7, 
no.  198,  p.  390-391, 34  cm. ) 

Beck,  C :,  pseud,  Q.  B.  D.  [Websterian 
latinity.]  (Literary  world  [N.Y.], 
16  Nov.  1850,  V.7,  no.  198,  p.  391, 
49  cm.) 

•Wliittier,  J:  Greenleaf,  sign.  J.  O.  "W. 
The  election  in  Massachusetts.  (Na- 
tional era  [Washington,  D.  C.,]  21 
Nov.  1850,  V.  4,  p.  186,  col.  6, 18  cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  Result  of  the  election  in 
Massachusetts.  (National  era,  21 
Nov.  1850,  V.  4,  p.  186,  col.  6, 35  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  official  returns  of 
the  congress  vote.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  26  Nov.  1850,  v.  76,  no.  136, 
p.  2,  col.  2, 23  cm.) 

Offloial.  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. (Boston  daily  advertiser,  26 
Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  126,  p.  2,  col.  6, 
27  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Chase,  Pliny  Earle. 
Arithmetic,  practically  applied,  for 
advanced  pupils,  and  for  private  ref- 
erence, designed  as  a  sequel  to  auy 
of  the  ordinary  text-books  on  the 
subject.  Philadelphia,  E.  H.  BuiUr 
4-  Co,,  1850.    384  p.,  O. 

[Later  edition.]    Philadelphia,  J^. 
E,  Butler  4- Co,,  1851.     14-f-384j>.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Chaae,  Pliny  Earle. 
The  primary-school  arithmetic  De- 
signed for  beginners.  Containing 
oopious  mental  exercises,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  for 
the  slate.  (Elements  of  arithmetic, 
part  first. )  Philadelphia,  E.  H,  BnU 
ler  4  Co,f  1^1,    160  p.,  S. 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Chase,  Pliny  Earle. 
The  grammar-school  arithmetic:  con- 
taining much  valuable  commercial 
information ;  together  with  a  system 
of  integral,  decimal,  and  firactional 
arithmetic,  so  arranged  as  to  dispense 
with  many  of  the  ordinary  rales.  . 
.  .  (Elements  of  arithmetic,  part 
second.)  Philadelphia,  E,  B,  Batkr 
4- Co,    185L    10H-2§6p.,  D.T 
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Mann,  Horace.  Lofcter  from  Hod.  Horace 
Mann.  (Portland  inquirer,  1851,  v, 
— ,  no.  6,  p.  2,  col.  2-4,  81  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Liberator,  14  Feb.  1851,  no. 
1049;  V.  21,  no.  7,  p.  26,  col.  3, 57  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  Fugitive  slave  law. 
Speech  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  Mass., 
delivered  in  the  House  of  represent- 
atives, in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1851,  on  the  Fugitive  slave 
law.  [Washington,  1851.]  n.  t.-p., 
24  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  Fugitive  slave  law. 
Speech  of  Horace  Maun,  of  Massachu- 
setts, delivered  in  the  House  of  rep- 
sen  tatives,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  Friday, 
Feb.  28,  1851,  on  the  Fugitive  slave 
law.    Boston,  DamrcZ/,  1851.   24  p.,  O. 

Speeoh  of  Horace  Mann.  (Liberator,  21 
Mar.  1851,  no.  1054;  v.  21,  no.  12,  p. 
46,  col.  5,  15  cm.) 

Anti- Fugitive  slave  law  convention. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  9  Apr.  1851, 
V.  77,  no.  85,  p.  2,  col.  2,  49  cm.) 

Curtis,  G:  Ticknor.  Commissioner  Cur- 
tis's  decision.  (Boston  semi-weekly 
advertiser,  16  Apr.  1851,  v.  95,  no. 
7311,  p.  1,  col.  1-5,  314  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann,  on  taking  the  chair,  at  the 
grand  mass  convention  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Fugitive  slave  bill,  held 
in  the  Tremont  temple,  Boston,  on  the 
9th  inst.,  as  reported  in  the  'Common- 
wealth.' (Liberator,  18  Apr.  1851,no. 
1058;  V.  21,  no.  16,  p.  61-62, 129  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.    Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Maun,  delivered  at  Lancaster,  Mass, 
May  19,  '51.     (Daily  morning  com- 
monwealth  [Boston],  23  May  1851, 
V.  1,  no.  121,  p.  1,  col.  5-6;  p.  4,  col. 
1-6;  p.  2,  col.  1-5,  645  cm.) 
Notice,     entitled     "Mr.     Mann's 
speech."    (op.   ciUf  p.  2,  col.  6, 
7  cm). 

Mann,  Horace.  Speeoh  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann,  on  the  Fugitive  slave  law. 
Delivered  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  May 
19th,  1851.  Boston :  Office  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 1851.  t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p., 
16  p.,  O. 


CurtlB,  G :  Tickuor.  To  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  advertiser.  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 29  May  1851,  v.  77,  no.  127, 
p.  2,  col.  2,  48  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speeoh  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  delivered  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
May  19,  1851.  (Liberator,  30  May 
1851,  no.  1064;  v.  21,  no.  22,  p.  86, 
col.  2-6,  275  cm.) 

Mr.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 20  June  1851,  v.  77,  no.  146,  p. 
2,  col.  3,  56  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  Commonwealth 
and  Mr.  Mann.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 28  June  1851,  v.  77,  no.  153,  p. 
2,  col.  3,  24  cm.) 

Felton,  Cornelius  C.  To  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  courier.  (Boston  courier, 
12  July  1851,  V.  55.  no.  10238,  p.  2, 
col.  4,  40  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  Commonwealth. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  18  Jnly 
1851,  V.  78,  no.  15,  p.  2,  col.  3,  51  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  Commonwealth 
and  Professor  Ffl ton  [«tc].  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  22  July  1851,  v.  78, 
no.  18,  p.  2,  col.  1,  12  cm.) 

"Mann^  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann.  (Liberator,  1  Aug.  1851, 
no.  1073;  v.  21,  no.  31,  p.  123,  col. 
1-2, 100  cm.) 

[Hillard,  G:  S.]  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
(Boston  courier,  1  Aug.  1851,  v.  55, 
no.  10255,  p.  2,  col.  1,  62  cm.) 

Personality.  (Commonwealth  [weekly], 
2  Aug.  1851,  V.  1,  no.  31,  p.  122,  col. 
1-2,  125  cm.) 

Mr.  George  S.  Hillard.  (Commonwealth 
[daily],  5  Aug.  1851,  v.  2,  no.  27,  p.  2, 
col,  1-2,  87  cm.) 

Free  soil  convention  (The).  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  22  Sep.  1851,  v.  78, 
no.  73,  p.  1,  col.  7,  64  cm.) 

Coalition  (The).  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 22  Sep.  1851,  v.  78,  no.  73,  p.  2, 
col.  3,  30  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan .  ]    Mr.  Winthrop's  accept- 
ance.    (Boston  daily  advertiser,  23 
Sep.  1851,  V.  78,  no.  74,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
43  cm.) 
Correction,  entitled,  *'  Mr.  Horace 
Mann."    (op.  cit,,  27  Sep.  1851, 
no.  78,  p.  2,  col.  1,  22  cm.) 

Plans  of  the  coalition .  ( Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 23  Sep.  1851,  v.  78,  no.  74,  p. 
2,  col.  4, 59  cm.) 
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ManSt  Horace.  Speech  of  Hod.  Horace 
Maim.  (Commouwealtli  [daily],  16 
Sep.  1852,  V.  4,  no.  .66,  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  38 
cm.) 

Low^ell  convention  (The).  (Conunon- 
wealth  [daily],  16  Sep.  1852,  v.  4,  no. 
66,  p.  2,  col.  4, 20  cm.) 

State  convention  of  the  free  democracy ! 
Addresses  at  the  mammoth  tent! 
The  eloquence  of  free  speech! 
Messrs.  Phillips,  AVilson,  Bnrlin- 
game,  Webb  and  French  before  the 
masses!  Five  thousand  people  in 
conference !  (Commonwealth  [daily], 
17  Sep.  1852,  V.  4,  no.  67,  p.  1-2, 299  cm.) 

State  free  democratic  convention.  (Lib- 
erator, 24  Sep.  1852,  no.  1181 ;  v.  22,  no. 
39,  p.  154,  col.  4, 16  cm.) 

Autioch  college. —  .  .  .  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  14  Oct.  1852,  v.  80,  no.  90, 
p.  1,  cqI.  8,  5  cm.) 

Horace  Maun!  (Norfolk  democrat,  Oct. 
1852,  V.  14,  no.  40,  p.  2,  60  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Manu.  (Norfolk  democrat,  Oct.  1852, 
V.  14,  no.  40,  p.  2,  30  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  To  a  young  lawyer.  (Dans- 
ville  [N.  Y.]  herald,  Oct.  1852,  v.  3, 
no.  24,  p.  1,139  cm.) 

Meeting  of  colored  citizens  in  New  Bed- 
ford. (Liberator,  22  Oct.  1852,  no. 
1135;  V.  22,  no.  43,  p.  170,  col.  4-5,  43 
cm.) 

Parker,  Theodore,  svjn,  T.P.  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann  and  the  colored  citizens  of 
New  Bedford.  (Liberator,  22  Oct. 
1852,  no.  1135  j  v.  22,  no.  43,  p.  170,  col. 
5-6,  26  cm.) 

Pro  Bono,  paemJ.  Horace  Mann.  (Rock- 
ingham messenger  [Portsmouth,  N. 
H.],  27  Oct.  1852,  p.  2, 24  cm.) 

Ricketson,  Daniel.  To  the  colored  citi- 
zens of  New  Bedford.  (Liberator, 
29  Oct.  1852,  no.  1136;  v.  22,  no.  44, 
p.  174,  col.  1-2, 40  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  ten  hours  question. 
Letter  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(Commonwealth  [daily],  4  Nov.  1852, 
V.  4,  no.  108,  p.  1,  104  cm.) 

MauD,  Horace.  Hon.  Horace  Mann  on 
the  liquor  law.  (Commouwealth 
[daily],  5  Nov.  1852,  v.4,  no.  109,  p. 
2,  col.  4-d,  74  cm.) 


[Returns  from  state  election.]  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  1852,  v.  80:  9  Nov., 
no.  112,  p.  2,  col.  1-5 ;  10  Nov.,  no.  113, 
p.  1,  col.  1-J5;  10 Nov.,  no.  113,  p.  2, 
col.  2.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  election.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  10  Nov.  1852,  v.  80, 
no.  113,  p.  2,  col.  1,41  cm.) 

Newark  daily  advertiser  (The)  on  Theo- 
dore Parker.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 11  Nov.  1852,  V.  80,  no.  114,  p.  2, 
col.  1,38  cm.) 

ManD,  Horace.  Two  lectures  on  intern' 
perauce.  I. — The  effects  of  intem- 
perance on  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
II. — The  effects  of  intemperance  on 
tho  rich  and  educated.  Syracuse, 
Hallj  MiUe  cf-  Co.,  1852.    127  p.,  S. 

Mann,  Horace.  A  few  thoughts  on  tho 
powers  and  duties  of  woman.  Two 
lectures.  Syracuse,  Hall,  Mills,  <f 
Co.     ia53.     141  p.,  S. 

Phillips,  AVendoll .  [Criticism  of  Horace 
Maun,  in  *' Speech,"  «&c.,  at  annual 
meeting  of  Mass.  anti-slavery  society, 
27  Jan.  1853.]  (Liberator,  18  Feb. 
1853,  no.  1152 ;  v.  23,  no.  7,  p.  26,  col.  5, 
16  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Phillipe,   Wendell. 

Tho  slaveholdiug  guarantees  of  tho 

U.   S.    constitution.      (Liberator,  4 

Mar.  1853,  no.  1154;  v.  23,  no.  9,  p.  34, 

col.  3-6, 212  cm.) 

Editorial  notice,  entitled  "Horace 

Maun    and    Wendell    Phillips." 

(op.  cU.,  p.  34,  col.  6.) 

Enquirer,  pseud.  Messrs.  Maun  and 
Phillips.  (Liberator,  11  Mar.  1853, 
no.  1155;  v.  23,  no.  10,  p.  28,  col.  3-4, 
31  cm.) 

W .         Controversy      deprecated. 

(Liberator,  11  Mar.  1853,  no.  1155;  v. 
23,  no.  10,  p.  38,  col.  4, 13  cm.) 

Liberator    (The).    (Liberator,   18  Mar. 

1853,  no.  1156 ;  v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col. 

1,  41  cm.) 
Ultra-abolitionism.    (Liberator,  18  Mar. 

1853,  no.  1156 ;   v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col. 

1-2, 45  cm.) 
"Ultra-abolitionism."      (Liberator,    18 

Mar.  1853,  no.  1150 ;  v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42, 

col.  3, 44  cm.) 
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Mann,  Horace.    Reply  of  Hou.  Horace 

Maun  to  Wendell  Phillips,  esq.    (Lib- 
erator, 18  Mar.  1853,  no.  1156;  v.  23, 

no.  11,  p.  42,  col.  4-6, 154  cm.) 
Editorial  notice,  entitled,  **  Reply 
of  Mr.  Mann."    (op.  oit,,  p.  42, 
col.  6, 4  cm.) 
Cro'wded  out.    (Liberator,  18  Mar.  1853, 

no.  1156;  v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col.  6,  7 

cm.) 
Horace  Mann    and  Wendell    Phillips. 

(Liberator,  18  Mar.  1853,  no.  1156 ;    v. 

23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col.  6, 4  cm.) 
PhiUips,   Wendell.     Reply  of  Wendell 

Phillips,  esq.,  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

(Liberator,  25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157;  v. 

23,  no.  12,  p.  46,  col.  1-5,  269  cm.) 
Note,  entitled,  "  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Phillips."    (op.  cit,  p.  46,  col.  6, 
28  cm.) 
Mr.  Mann  vs.  Mr.  Phillips.     (Liberator, 

25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157 ;   v.  23,  no.  12,  p. 

46,  col.  6, 8"  cm.) 
'Among  the  wagons  in  the  rear.'    (Lib- 
erator, 25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157;   v.  23, 

no.  12,  p.  46,  col.  6, 8  cm.) 
Horace  Mann   and   Wendell   Phillips. 

(Liberator,  25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157; 

V.  23,  no.  12,  p.  46,  col.  6,  7  cm.) 
Reply  of  Mr.  Mann.    (Liberator,  1  Apr. 

1853,  no.  1158;  v.  23,  no.  13,  p.  50,  col. 

3,  28  cm.) 
Enquirer,    paeud.     Moral    consistency. 

(Liberator,  1  Apr.  1853,  no.  1158;  v. 

23,  no.  13,  p.  50,  coL  4, 30  cm.) 
Quincy,    Edmund,    sign,     D.    Y.     Mr. 

Mann  and  Mr.  Phillips.    (Liberator, 

8  Apr.  1853,  no.  1159;  v.  23,  no.  14,  p. 

54,  col.  1-2,  74  cm.) 
Mann  and  Phillips.    (Liberator,  8  Apr. 

1853,  no.  1159;  v.  23,  no.  14,  p.  54, 

col.  2,  4  cm.) 
Horace  Mann    and  Wendell   Phillips. 

(Liberator,  8  Apr.  1853;  no.  1159;  v. 

23,  no.  14,  p.  54,  col.  2,  5  cm.) 
Mann,   Horace.    Reply  of  Hon.  Horace 

Mann    to     Wendell    Phillips,    esq. 

(Liberator,  8  Apr.  1853,  no.  1159;  v. 

23,  no.  14,  p.  54-55,  305  cm.) 
Phillips,  Wendell.    Reply   of  Wendell 

Phillips,  esq.  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

(Liberator,  15  Apr.  1853,  no.  1160;  v. 

23,  no.  15,  p.  58-69,  362  cm.) 
Mann,  Horace.    Correction.    (Liberator, 

15  Apr.  1858,  no.  1160;  v.  23,  no.  15, 

p.  59,  col.  3,  8  cm.) 


Fair  play.  (Liberator,  22  Apr.  1853,  no. 

1161;  V.  23,  no.  16,  p.  62,  col.  5,19 

cm.) 
Ballon,  Adin.    Alleged  inconsistencies  of 

nen-voters.       (Practical      christian 

[Hopedale,  Mass.],  23  Apr.  1853,  v. 

13,  no.  26,  p.  102,  col.  1-5,  220  cm.) 
Mann,  Horace.    Reply  of  Hon.  Horace 

Mann    to    Wendell    Phillips,    esq. 

(Liberator,  29  Apr.  1853,  no.  1162;  ▼. 

23,  no.  17,  p.  66-67,  282  cm.) 
PhllUpB,    Wendell.    Reply  of  WendeU 

Phillips,  esq.,  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

(Liberator,  6  May  1853,  no.  1163;  v. 

23,  no.  18,  p.  70-71,  218  cm.) 
Jackson,  Edmnnd.    Mr.  Mann  and  the 

caste   schools.     (Liberator,    6   May 

1853,  no.  1163;  v.  23,  no.  18,  p.  71,  coL 

3-4, 14  cm.) 
Diacussion  (The).     (Liberator,  6    May 

1863,  no.  1163;  v.  23,  no.  18,  p.  71, 

ool.  4,  9  cm.) 
Justice,   pseud.      Information   desired. 

(Liberator,  6  May  1853,  no.  1163;  v. 

23,  no.  18,  p.  71,  col.  4,  5  cm.) 
Mann,   Horace.    Reply  of  Hon.  Horace 

Mann    to    Wendell    Phillips,    eeq. 

(Liberator,  13  May  1853,  no.  1164;  t. 

23,  no.  19,  p.  74-75, 223  cm. ) 
P ,  A.  H.   Wendell  Phillips  and  Hor- 
ace Mann.     (Liberator,  20  May  1853, 

no.  1165;  v.  23,  no.  20,  p.  [77]  "87'', 

col.  6,  10  cm.) 
Horace  Mann's  letter.    (Liberator,  27 

May  1853,  no.  1166;  v.  23,  no.  21,  p, 

[84]  "94'',  col.  2,  48  cm.) 
"Horace  Mann  and  Wendell  Phillips 

have"    .    .    .    (Liberator,  27  May 

1853,  no.  1166;  v.  23,  no.  21,  p.  [84] 

"94'',  coL2,  8  cm.) 
Mann,  Horace.     The  constitntion   and 

the  ballot-box.    (Liberator,  3  June 

1853,  no.  1167;  v.  23,  no.  22,  p.  [88] 

"98",  ool.  1-5,  270  cm.) 
Editorial  commentary,    (op.  dt,,  p. 
[87]"97",  coL4,8cm.) 
Pillsbury,  Parker.    Horace  Mann.    (Lib- 
erator, 10  June  1853,  no.  1168  [a] ;  r. 

23,  no.  23,  p.  90,  coL  5,  37  cm.) 
"Wendell  Phillips,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Horace 

Mann.    (Liberator^  10  Jnne  1853,  no, 

1168  [a] ;  v.  23,  no.  23,  p.  90,  col.  5, 

8  cm.) 
Q— — ,  J.    Messrs.  Mann  and  Phillips. 

(Liberator,  10  June  1853,  do.  1168 

[a] ;  V.  23,  no.  23,  p^,  coL  2,48  cm.) 
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Mann,   Horace.     The  constitation  and 
slavery — Mr.  Mann's  position  defined. 
(Liberator,   17  June  1853,  no.   1168 
[b] ;  V.  23,  no.  24,  p.  94,  col.  1-5,  214 
cm.) 
Editorial  review,  entitled  "Posi- 
tion defined."     {op,  cit.,  p.  95, 
col.  1,  35  cm.) 
Qninoy,  Edmnnd,  Bign,  D.  7.    The  Mann 
&  Phillips  controversy.    (Liberator, 
17  Jane  1853,  no.  1168  [b]  ;  v.  23,  no. 
24,  p.  94,  col.  5-6,  60  cm.) 

Grandin,  D.  8.  Review  of  Mr.  Mann's 
letter.  (Liberator,  1  July  1853,  no. 
1169;  V.  23,  no.  26,  p.  101,  col.  1-3, 
113  cm.) 

Qnincy,  Edmund,  sign,  D.  Y.  'A  Row- 
land for  an  Oliver.'  (Liberator,  1 
July  1853,  no.  1169;  v.  33,  no.  26,  p. 
101,  col.  3-4,  73  cm.) 

XT.  S.  Constitution  (The)  anti-slavery. 
(Liberator,  1  July  1853,  no.  1169;  v. 
23,  no.  26,  p.  101,  col.  5,  22  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  on  the  constitution. 
(Liberator,  1  July  1853,  no.  1169;  v. 
23,  no.  26,  p.  101,  col.  5,  6  cm.) 

"Horace  Mann  has  concluded  his  de- 
fence" .  .  .  (Liberator,  1  July 
1853,  no.  1169;  v.  23,  no.  26,  p.  101, 
col.  5,  5  cm.) 

[Qarrison,  W:  Lloyd.]  Mr.  Mann's  let- 
ters. (Liberator,  1  July  1853,  no. 
1169;  V.  23,  no.  26,  p.  102.  col.  4,  47 
cm.) 

Qnincy,  Edmnnd,  Bign,  D.  7.  [Criticism 
of  Horace  Mann's  letter  on  the  consti- 
tution and  slavery.]  (Liberator,  8 
July  1853,  no.  1170;  v.  23,  no.  27,  p. 
105,  col.  4-6,  82  cm.) 

Following  precedent.  ( Liberator,  8  July 
1853,  no.  1170 ;  v.  23,  no.  27,  p.  107,  col. 
3,  8  lines.) 

Potter,  R.  Horace  Mann  on  the  consti- 
tution. (Liberator,  15  July  1853,  no. 
1171;  V.  23,  no.  28,  p.  109,  coL  1-3,105 
cm.) 

Horace  Mann's  college.  (Country  gen- 
tleman [Albany,  N.  Y.],  18  Aug.  1853, 
V.  2,  p.  112,  col.  1-2, 9  cm. ) 

Mann,  Horace.  Powers  and  duties  of 
woman.  An  extract  from  lectures  by 
Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Advocate  of 
moral  reform  and  family  guardian 
[N.  Y.],  1  Sep.  1853,  no.  437;  v.  19, no. 
17,  p.  129-131,  123  cm.) 


Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Antioch  college.  [Yellow  Springs, 
1853.]  16  p.,  D. 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Dedication  of  Antioch  college,  and 
inaugural  address  of  its  president, 
Hon.  Horace  Mann;  with  other  pro- 
ceedings.   Yellow  Springs,  O.,  Dean, 

1854.  132  p.,  S. 

Horace  Mann,  formerly  of  Massachu- 
setts, now  president  of  Antioch  col- 
lege, at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene 
county,  Ohio.  (Livingston,  J: 
American  portrait  gallery  .  .  .  , 
N.  Y.,  1854.  Vol.  3,  part  3,  p.  178- 
223,  por.) 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college  for  the 
year  1853-4.  [Yellow  Springs,  1854.] 
1  sheet,  76  X  53  cm. 

Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for  the 
academical  years,  1853-4  &  1854-5. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.    Cincinnati: 

1855.  56  p.,  with  diagrams,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  District  school  libraries. 
(Michigan  journal  of  education,  Aug. 

1856.  V.  2,  p.  253-257.) 

Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for  the 
academical  year,  1855-6.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Cincinnati:  1856. 
48  p.,  O. 

Opinions  of  distinguished  men  on  the 
subject  of  secret  societies.  (Free 
presbyterian  [Yellow  Springs,  0.],  1 
Oct.  1856,  no.  257;  p.  193-194,  332 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  college  code  of 
honor.  Address  to  the  students  of 
Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  by  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.  presi- 
dent. (American  journal  of  educa- 
tion, Mar.  1857,  v.  3,  p.  66-70.) 

Report  and  resolutions  on  the  *'  Code  of 
honor",  falsely  so  called ;  also  Report 
and  resolutions  on  intemperance, 
profanity,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  in 
schools    and    colleges.      Columbus: 

1857.  t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p.,  16  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Baccalaureate  delivered 
at  Antioch  college,  1857.  [N.  Y., 
Fowler  ^  Wells,  1857.]- 61  p.,  8. 
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Mann,  Horace.  Demands  of  the  age  ou 
colleges.  Speech  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Horace  Manu,  president  of  An- 
tioch  college,  before  the  Christian 
convention,  at  its  quadrennial  ses- 
sion,  held  at  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1854.  N.  Y.,  Fowler  <j-  JVella, 
1857.    t.-p.  cover-f-t.-p.,  86  p.,  S. 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springn,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for  the 
academical  year,  1856-7.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Springfield,  Ohio: 
1857.    50  p.,  with  diagram,  O. 

C .    Antioch     college.    (Christian 

messenger  [N.-Y.  &  Irvington],  23 
April  1857,  v.  9.  no.  8,  p.  2,  col.  1,  17 
era.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Address  delivered  to 
the  Sunday-school  children  of  Yellow 
Springs,  in  the  college  chapel,  March 
8,  1857,  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(Christian  messenger  [N.-Y.  &  Irv- 
ington], 1857,  V.  9:  23  Apr.,  no.  8,  p. 
1,  col.  1-4,  149  cm.;  30  Apr.,  no.  9, 
p.  1,  col.  1-5,  193  cm.) 

[Extra.]      Broadside.      2    sheets, 
2  -f- 1  cols. 

Mann,  Horace.  Report  of  an  educational 
tour  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Being  part  of  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  Horace  Mann,  esq., 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  education, 
Mass.,  U.  S.,  1844;  with  preface  and 
notes,  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.  D.,  late 
principal  of  Chorlton  High  school, 
Manchester.  [Motto.]  Fourth  edi- 
tion. London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  C&mpany.    1857.    8H-232  p.,  D. 

"Antioch  college,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  founded"  .  .  .  (New- York 
daily  tribune,  28  Aug.  1857,  v.  17,  no. 
5103,  p.  4,  col.  6,8  cm.) 

Maple,  James;  Mann,  Horace;  ^-  aL 
Antioch  college,  convention  at 
Franklin.  Plan  for  redemption. 
Franklin,  O.,  Nov.  10,  1857.  Broad- 
side, 40x24  cm. 

8 ,  W.  H.  [Special  correspond- 
ence.] (News-letter  [Yellow  Springs, 
O.],  3  Apr.  1858,  p.  2,  50  cm.) 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Sjn^ngSf  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for 
the  academioal  year,  1857-8.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio:  1858.     48  p.,  O. 


H .     Antioeh     college.    (DedktB 

gazette,  17  July  1858,  v.  45,  Mw  25, 
p.  2,  col.  6^  24  cm.) 

Barnard,  H :  Horace  Mann.  (Amerion 
journal  of  education,  Dec.  1868,  r.  5, 
p.  611-^5,  por.) 

Beprint,  entitled,  **  BiogTaphicil 
sketch  of  Horace  Mann,  LL.  B." 
[Hartford,  Barnsrd,  1858.]  ft.-f. 
cover  4  i-t.-p.-fp.  611-666^  0. 

Beprint,  entitled,  '*-  Horace  Hnn.^ 
(Barnard,  H  :  Memoirs  of  teacben. 
,  .  .  Partl,v.l.  N.  Y.,  J5r«if sdi, 
1869.    p.  365-404,  por.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Bemarks  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  state  normal  school-bonM 
at  Bridgewater,  August  19,  1846. 
(American  journal  of  education,  Dec 

1858,  V.  5,  p.  646-650.)  (Barxabd, 
H:  Biographical  sketch  of  Horace 
Mann,  LL.  D.  [Hartford,  1858.]  i». 
646-650.)  (Barnard,  H:,  «f.  Mem- 
oirs  of  teachers    .      .    .    ,    N.  Y., 

1859,  part  1,  v.  1,  p.  400-404.)  (Amer. 
journ.  educ,  Sep.  1868,  v.  17 ;  national 
series,!-.  1,  p.  692-696.)  (Manx, H. 
Educational  writings  ....  Boa- 
ton,  1891,  p.  217-227.) 

[Barnard,  H:]  List  of  publicatioDS  hj 
Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.  (Amcricao 
journal  of  education,  Dec.  1858,  v. "».  p. 
651-652.)  (Barnard,  H:  BiograpIJ- 
ical  sketch  of  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D. 
[Hartford,  1858.]  p.  651-652.)  (Auier. 
joum.  educ,  Sep.  1865,  v.  15;  n.8.»v. 
5,  p.  .537-638.) 

Antioch  college,  YeUoto  SpringSf  OHo- 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for 
the  academical  year  1858-9.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  1859.  ^ 
p.,0. 

Craig,  Austin,  (f  Advertisement.)  (G<** 
pel  herald  [Columbus,  Ohio],  20  Apr. 
1859,  V.  15,  no.  51,  p.  1-2, 500  cm.) 

Antioch  college  sold.  (Gospel  hcral^» 
20  Apr.  1859,  v.  15,  no.  51,  p.  2,  col.  4, 
10  cm.) 

Fay,  Eli.  The  first  church  at  Telloir 
Springs.  (Gospel  herald,  20  Apr. 
1859,  V.  15,  no.  51,  p.  2,  col.  4, 19  cm.) 

EInight,  Josiah,  ct  al.  Committee's  re- 
port. (Gospel  herald,  20  Apr.  1^» 
V.  15,  no.  51,  p.  2,  col.  5-6,  87  cm.) 

Antioch  college  controversy  {The\ 
(Xenia  news,  10  June  1859,  p.  2,  l^ 
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Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.    Broadside,  33x11  cm. 

Commoncement  exercises  at  Antioch. 
(Xenianew8,lJulyl859,p.2,65cm.)  I 

Reybum  claim  on  Antioch  college  (The)-—  I 
Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  trustees.  | 
(Xenia  news,  1  July  1859,  p.  2,  7  cm.)  | 

Commencement  at  Antioch  college,  of  ! 
Yellow  Springs,  Greene    co.,   Ohio. 
(Christian  inquirer,  9  July  1859,v.  13,  I 
no.  41,  p.  2,  col.  4-6, 117  cm. )  | 

[Pay,  Eli,  ed.]  Bejoinder  to  I.  W.  Allen's  j 
psendo  **  History  *^  of  Antioch  college.  • 
Yellow  Springs,  O.    1859.    252  p.,  D.  | 

Antioch  college,  Tellow  Spring$,  Ohio.  \ 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  of  Yel-  ! 
low  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  for  i 
the  academical  year  1859-60.  Yel-  , 
low  Springs:  H,  H,  BurJiholdcr.  ' 
1859.    46  p.,  D.  i 

Mann,  Horace.    Lectures  on  various  sub-  ! 
jects:    comprising   Thoughts   for  a  , 
young    man.      Poor   and   ignorant. 
Rich  and  educated.    The  powers  and  t 
duties  of  woman.    Dem.iuds  of  the  i 
age  on  colleges.    Baccalaureate  ad- 
dress.   New  York:  Fowler  and  JFeltB. 
1859.     [Cop.,  1850-1857.]    642  p.,  D. 
por.   Each  lecture  separately pagedy  and  \ 
all  hut  the  first  tcith  separate  title-pages.  \ 

Death  of  Horace  Mann.    (Boston  daily 
evening  transcript,  3  Aug.  1859,  v.  30,  I 
no.  8978,  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  40  cm.)    {op.  ' 
tit. J  2d  ed. ,  p.  2,  col.  1, 40  cm. )  j 

[Craig,  Austin.]  The  death  of  Horace  1 
Mann.  (Christian  herald  and  mes-  • 
senger,— 1859,  v.  11,  no.  25,  p.  2-3,  120  1 
cm.)  I 

Bellows,  H:  W.  To  the  scattered  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  Antioch  college. 
(Christian  herald  and  messenger, — 
1859,  V.  11,  no.  25,  p.  2,  col.  4,  30  cm.) 
(Xew-York  tribune,  —  Aug.  1859,  15 
cm.) 

Death  of  Horace  Mann.  (Dedham  ga- 
zette, 6  Aug.  1859,  V.  46,  no.  28,  p.  2, 
col.  4-5,  74  cm.) 

Death  of  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily  i 
evening  transcript,  6  Aug.  1859,  v.  I 
30,  no.  8981,  p.  2,  col.  2,  14  cm.)  | 

Helicon,  pseud.  Horace  Mann.  .  .  , 
(Boston  daily  erening  transcript,  6 
Aug.  1859,  V.  30,  no.  8981,  p.  4,  col. 
1-2,  95  cm.)  (Boston  weekly  tran- 
script, 10  Aug.  1859,  96  cm.)  (Ded- 
ham gazette,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  46,  no. 
29,  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  100  cm.) 


Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Christian  regis- 
ter, 6  Aug.  1859,  T.  38,  no.  32,  p.  126, 
col.  3,32  cm.) 

H ,  J.  M.     Death  of  Hon.  HiM'aee 

Mann.  (Geneseo  [N.  Y.]  republic,  10 
Aug.  1859,  no.  165;  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  62 
cm.) 

Late  Horace  Mann  (The).  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  evening  transcript,  11  Aug. 
1859,  V.  30,  no.  8985,  p.  2,  col.  5-6,  62 
cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Northwestern  home 
and  school  Journal  [Chicago],  12 
Aug.  1859,  p.  2,  59  cm.) 

Death  of  President  Mann.  (Gospel  her- 
ald, 13  Aug.  1859.) 

Tribute  to  Horace  Mann.  (Christian 
inquirer,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  13,  no.  46, 
p.  2,  col.  2-3,  26  cm.) 

Bellowp,  H:  \V.  Letter  from  Dr.  Bel- 
lows. (Christian  inquirer,  13  Aug. 
1859,  V.  13,  no.  46,  p.  2,  col.  3-5.  127 
cm.) 

Last  hours  of  Horace  Mann.  (Christian 
register,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  38,  no.  33, 
p.  130,  col.  3-4,  16  cm.) 

Viewa  of  immortality  by  Horace  Mann. 
(Boston  daily  evening  transcript,  13 
Aug.  1859,  v.  30,  no.  8987,  2d  ed.,  p. 
2,  col.  1, 19  cm.) 

Memorials  of  Horace  Mann.  (Dedham 
gazette,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  46,  no.  29, 
p.  2,  col.  1-4,  186  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  (Life  illustratetl  [X.  Y.], 
13  Aug.  1859,  v.  8,  no.  250;  n.s.,  no. 
16,  p.  121-122,  176  cm.;  por.,  11x13 
cm.; 

Fay,  Eli.  Kemarks  made  at  the  funeral 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  president  of 
Antioch  college.  (Gospel  herald 
[Dayton,  O.],  20  Aug.  1859,  v.  16,  no. 
16,  p.  2,  col.  2-4,  97  cm.)  (Christian 
inquirer,  19 Nov.  1859,  v.  14,  no.  8,  p.  1, 
col.  3-4,  76cm.)^ 

Death  of  Horace  Mann.  (Christian  in- 
quirer, 20  Aug.  1859,  V.  13,  no.  47,  p.  1, 
col. 4-5,  41  cm.) 

Late  Horace  Mann  (The).  (Christian  reg- 
ister, 20  Aug.  1859,  V.  38,  no.  34,  p.  134, 
col.  2-3,  81cm.) 

Antioch  college.  (Christian  register,  20 
Aug.  1859,  V.  38,  no.  34,  p.  134,  col.  4, 
22  cm.) 

Third  day  of  the  institute's  session. 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  evening  tran- 
script, 26  Aug.  1859,  V.  30,  no.  8998,  p. 
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Horace  Mann.  (Christian  inquirer,  27 
Aug.  1859,  V.  13,  no.  48,  p.  2,  col.  2,  31 
cm.) 

S .  Horace  Mann.  (Monthly  reli- 
gions magazine,  Sep.  1859,  v.  22,  p. 
201-206.) 

Horace  Mann.  A  hiographical  sketch. 
(Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Sep. 
1859,  V.  4,  p.  86-88.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Vermont  school 
journal,  Sep.  1859,  v.  1,  p.  163-165. ) 

[Coggeshall,  W:  T.]  Horace  Mann. 
(Ohio  journal  of  education,  Sep.  1859| 
V.  8,  p.  276-278.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1819, 
died  .  .  .  (Manufacturers'  and 
farmers'  journal  [Providence,  R.  I.], 
7  Sep.  1859, 17  cm.) 

Sherwin,  W.  G.  Last  hours  of  Horace 
Maun.  (Cincinnati  commercial,  7 
Sep.  1859,  72  cm.) 

Reprint,  entitled,  "  The  death-bed 
of  Horace  Mann.  Interesting  letter 
from  one  of  his  students."  (Chris- 
tian inquirer,  1  Oct.  1859,  v.  14,  no.  1, 
p.  1,  col.  4-5,  86  cm.)  (Boston  jour- 
nal, 1  Oct.  1859,  V.  27,  no.  8207,  p.  5, 
col.  6-7, 64  cm.) 

Reprint,  entitled,  ''Last  hours  of 
Horace  Mann.  By  one  of  his  stu- 
dents." (Lawrence  [Mass.]  courier, 
6  Oct.  1859,  V.  14,  no.  13,  p.  1,  col.  5, 
68  cm.) 

Antioch  oollege,  Yelloxo  Spring$y  0, — 
Board  of  trusteee.  Report  of  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  Antioch  college. 
(Gospel  herald,  after  9  Sep,  1859,  58 
cm.) 

Hall,  E .  B .  The  educator — Horace  Mann. 
A  discourse,  preached  on  Sunday, 
September  4th,  in  the  First  congrega- 
tional church.  Providence.  (Provi- 
dence journal,  13  Sep.  1859,  V.  30,  no. 
217,  p.  1,  col.  1-3,  146  cm.)  (Manu- 
facturers' and  farmers'  journal 
[Providence],  15  Sep.  1859,  v.  38,  no. 
69,  p.  4,  col.  1-3,  146  cm.) 

Memory  of  Horace  Mann  (The).  (Chris- 
tian inquirer,  10  Dec.  1859,  v.  14,  no. 
11,  p.  1,  col.  4,  19  cm.) 

Mann,    Horace.     Twelve  sermons:   de- 
livered at  Antioch  college.    Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.    1860.    314  p.,  O. 
[Another  edition.]     Boston:  Tick- 
nor and  Fields,     1861.    314  p.,  O. 


De  Normandle,  James.  Horace  Mann 
as  an  educator.  (University  quir- 
terly,  Jan.  1860,  v.  1,  p.  65-76.) 

Statue  of  Horace  Mann  (The).  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  evening  transcript,  14  Mar. 

1860,  v.  31,  no.  9167,  p.  1,  coL  2, 9  cm.) 
Coggeahall,  W :  T.  Character  and  serv- 
ices of  Horace  Mann.  An  address 
before  the  Ohio  teachers'  association, 
at  Newark,  July  5, 1860.  (Ohio  eda- 
cational  monthly,  Sep.  1860,  v.  9;  n. 
s.,v.l,  p.  257-266.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Liberty.  Delivered  be- 
fore 1856,  by  Horace  Mann.  IL 
(Christian  inquirer  [N.  Y.],  27  July 

1861,  no.  772  J  v.  15,  no.  44,  p.  1,  col. 
1-7,  328  cm.) 

[Mann,  Horace.]  Plan  [of  district 
school-house]  recommended  by  Hor- 
aceMann.  (American  journal  of  edu- 
cation, 1860,  V.  9,  p.  540-541,  il.) 

Mann,  Horace.  A  lecture,  on  special 
preparation,  a  prerequisite  to  teach- 
ing, 1838.  (American  journal  of  edu- 
cation, Sep.  1863,  V.  13;  n.8.y  v.  3,  p. 
507-522.) 

Horace  Mann — His  early  education* 
(American  educational  monthlyi  Mar. 
1864,  V.  1,  p.  65-66.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  teacher's  motives. 
(American  journal  of  education,  June 

1864,  V.  14;  n.s.,  v.  4,  p.  277-304.) 
(Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  v.  9, 
n.s.,  V.  1:  Oct.  1864,  p.  97-109;  Jan. 

1865,  p.  171-177 ;  Feb.  1865,  p.  195-201.) 
Mann,  Mary.    Life  of  Horace  Mann.    By 

his  wife.  Boston:  Walker j  Fuller, 
and  Company,    1865.    602  p.,  O. 

Second  edition.  Boston:  Walker, 
Fuller  and  Company,  1865.  11  -f  609 
p.,  O.    por. 

[Another  edition.]  Boston,  Lee 
and  Shepard,  1891.  i-t.-p.,  por.,  11 
p.  -f  p.  9-587,  O. 

Order  of  exercises  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  of  Horace  Mann  in  the 
state-house  grounds,  July  4,  1865. 
[Best.,  1865.]     [3  p.] 

Inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  the  state-house  grounds, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1865: 
with  addresses  of  Gov.  Andrew,  John 
D.  PhUbrick,  President  Hill,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  and  others.  Boston :  Walker, 
Fuller^'  Company,  1865.  29  p.,  wi«x 
a  photograph  of  the  statue^ iQ. 
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[Dana,  H :  H :]  A  conversation  oyerheard 
between  the  Webster  and  Mann 
statues  on  the  fourth  of  July .  (Bos- 
ton post,  12  July  1865,  v.  67,  no.  9,  p. 
1,  col.  8,  27  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  Life  of  Horace  Maun,  by 
his  wife.  (Boston  post,  8  July  1865, 
V.  67,  no.  6,  p.  1,  col.  7,  22  cm.) 

[Oilman,  Daniel  C]  Horace  Mann.  (Na- 
tion [N.  Y.],  20  July  1865,  v.  1,  p.  87- 
88,  43  cm.) 

[Walker,  J.  B.]  Horace  Mann.  Life  of 
Horace  Mann.  By  his  wife.  Boston : 
Walker,  Fuller  &  Co.  1865.  p.  602. 
(Christian  examiner,  July  1865,  v.  79; 
s.  5,  V.  17,  p.  45-56.) 

[Badger,  H:  Clay.]  Horace  Mann  and 
Antioch  college.  (Christian  exam- 
iner, Sep,  1865,  V.  79.;  s.  5,  v.  17,  p. 
252-264.) 

Sea  Urchin,  i>«eiid.  From  Boston.  Few- 
and-far-between  letters  .  .  .  Miss 
Stebbins's  Horace  Mann  .  .  .  (New- 
York  semi-weekly  tribune,  28  Nov. 
1865,  77  cm.) 

Hart,  J.  S.  [Horace  Mann.]  (Princeton 
review,  1866,  v.  38,  p.  74-94.) 

Separate,  entitled,  "  Review  of  the 
Life  of  Horace  Mnnn .  From  the  Bib  • 
Heal  repository  and  Princeton  review 
for  January  1866. ''  [Princeton,  1866.  ] 
24  p.,  O. 

Sarmiento,  Domingo  Faustino.  Horacio 
Maun.  (Sarmiento,  D.  F.  Las  es- 
cuelas  .  .  .  ,  N.  Y.,  1866.  p.  50- 
69.) 

Sarmiento,  D.  F.  Vida  de  Horacio  Mann. 
(Sarmiento,  D.  F.  Las  escuelas 
.    .    .     ,N.Y.,  1866.   p.  70-119.) 

MasBachuaetta — Legislature — House  of 
representatives.  House  .  .  .  No. 
207.  [Boston,  Mar.  1867.]  4  p.,  O. 
Translation  entitled,  ''Massachn- 
sets.  Sala  de  representantes. — Nlim. 
207.  Repdblica  de  Massachusets. 
Peticion  al  honorable  senado  i  sala 
de  representantes  de  la  repiiblica  de 
Massachusets."  (Ambas  Americas, 
1867,  V.  1,  p.  34-37.) 

Horace  Mann  and  popular  education. 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  evening  tran- 
script, 18  Apr.  1867,  v.  40,  no.  11349, 
p.  2,  col.  1,  17  cm.) 


Mann,  Horace.  Thoughts  selected  ftom 
the  writings  of  Horace  Mann.  *'I 
hold  education  to  be  an  organic  ne- 
cessity of  a  human  being."  Horace 
Mann.  Boston:  J7.  B,  Fuller  and 
Company,    [1867.]    240  p.,  S. 

Chad  wick,  J :  W.  Horace  Mann.  (Na- 
tion, 14  Mar.  1867,  v.  4,  p.  210-211.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Lectures,  and  annual  re- 
ports, on  education.  (Mann,  Mary, 
ed.  Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann . 
In  five  volumes.  Vol.  2.)  Cam- 
bridge :  puh  lish  ed  for  the  editor.  1867 
[cop.  1866].    12-f.571  p.,  O. 

Atkinson,  W:  P.  Life  and  works  of 
Horace  Mann.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Mann,  in  five  volumes.  Vol.  II., 
Lectures  and  annnal  reports  on  edu- 
cation. Cambridge:  published  for 
the  editor.  12mo,  pp.  571.  (Massa- 
chusetts teacher,  June  1867,  v.  20;  s. 
3,  V.  2,  p.  216-218.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Annual  reports  on  edu- 
cation. (Mann,  Mary,  ed.  Life  and 
works  of  Horace  Mann.  In  five  vol- 
umes. Vol.  3.)  Boston:  Horace  B, 
Fuller,  1868  [cop.  1867].  12-f758p.,0. 

Mann,  Horace.  The^  study  of  physiol- 
ogy in  schools.  (Library  of  educa- 
tion .  .  .  ,v.3.)  New  York,  J.  JT. 
Schermerhorn  ^'  Co,  First  edition — 
March,  1869.  t.-p.  cover-|-t.-p.,  152 
p.,  S. 

Barnard,  H :  Uses  made  of  educational 
statistics  of  census  of  1840.  (Ameri- 
can journal  of  education,  1870,  v.  19; 
U.S.,  V.  3,  p.  837-850.)    .     .     . 

l^A"??,  Horace.  School  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents. Convention  of  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  of  public 
schools,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber 17,  18,  and  19,  1849.  (American 
journal  of  education,  1873,  v.  24;  n. 
8.,  V.  8,  p.  330-336.) 

Horace  Mann  and  George  Poabody. 
(Rhode  Island  schoolmaster,  Sep. 
1873,  V.  19,  p.  311-323.) 

[Prospectus  of  publication  of  portraits 
of  Horace  Mann  and  Emma  Willard.] 
(New-England  journal  of  education, 
4  Dec.  1875,  v.  2,  p.  258-259, 52  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.— 
Extract  from  a  sermon  by  the  late 
Horace  Mann.  (New-England  jour- 
nal of  education,  29  Jan.  1876,  v.  3, 
p.  49-51,  167  cm.)       ^  , 
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Phelps,  W:  F.  Brief  eketcli  of  Horace 
MaoD.  (PeDnsylvauia  school  jour- 
ual,  Apr.  1876,  v.  24,  p.  323-325.) 

W ,  L.  Horace  Mann.  (New-Eng- 
land journal  of  edacatiou,  3  June 
1876;  V.  3,  p.  267,  col.  3,  32  cm.) 

Mann,  Mary.  Horace  Mann.  (New-Eng- 
land journal  of  education,  13  Juno 
1878,  V.  7,  p.  373-374,  72  cm.) 

Mann,  Mary.  Horace  Mann.  (Scientific 
American  bupplement,  20  Jul.  1878, 
V.  6,  no.  133,  p.  2115-2116.) 

BafiB,  Giorgina.  Di  Orazio  Mann  e  delle 
sue  idee  sulP  educazione — a  G.  A. 
Beccari.  (La  donna  [Bologna],  30 
July  1877,  anno  9,  serie  2,  no.  298,  p. 
2865-2867.) 

Laboulaye,  E.  Cenno  biograllco  sopra 
Orazio  Mann.  (La  donna  [Bologna], 
30  July  1877,  anno  9,  Berio  2,  no.  298, 
p.  2867-2871.) 

Educational  works  of  the  late  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  (Tbe).  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  4  Mar.  1878,  r.  131,  no.  54, 
p.  2^  col.  4-5,  49  cm.) 

Phelpe,  W:  F.  Horace  ^iann.  (Chau- 
tauqua text-bjDoks.  No.  14.)  New 
York:  FhilUpa  «y*  Hunt  Cincinnati: 
IlUchcock  <f*  Walden.  1879.  t.-p. 
cover  4-  t.-p.,  56  p.,  T. 

[Another  edition.]  New  York: 
PhilUpa  .J-  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  HaZ- 
den  ij' StoKc,  1883.  t.-p.  cover -f  t'-P»> 
56  p.,  T. 

Tyson,  Robert  A.  Bio;;rraphical  sketch 
of  Horace  Mann.  (School  journal 
[New  York],  2  Apr.  1881,  no.  487  j  v. 
18,  no.  14,  p.  9,  col.  1-2,  32  cm.) 

Beedy,  Mary  E.,  sign,  M.  E.  B.  Antioch 
college.  (Cincinnati  commercial,  26 
Juno  1881,37  cm.) 

Wendte,  C :  W.  Antioch  college.  A  de- 
fense of  Horace  Mann — The  school 
to  be  reopened.  (Cincinnati  gazette, 
23  Jan.  1882 f,  58  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  [Portrait.]  (Education, 
May-Juuo  1882,  v.  2,  no.  5,  frontis- 
piece.) 

Ouild,  Reuben  A.  Horace  Mann.  (Prov- 
idence journal,  25  Oct.  1882,  v.  57,  no. 
254,  p.  8,  col.  6,  18  cm.) 

Gaufir^s,  M.  J.  Horace  Mann,  promoteur 
de  I'instruction  populaire  aux  j^tats- 
Unis.  .  .  .  Paris,  1884.  t.-p.  cover 
+  t.-p,  28  p.,  O. 


Teachers  (The)  at  Newport.  .  .  . 
Professor  Amos  Hadley's  paper  upon 
**  Horace  Mann.''  .  .  .  (Boston 
morning  jonmal,  10  July  1885,  v.  52, 
no.  17163,  p.  4,  col.  1-3.) 

Gkiufr^s,  M.  J.  il^ncateurs  fran^aiset 
strangers:  Horace  Mann,  premier 
secrdtaire  du  Conseil  d'^ducation  du 
Massachusetts.  (Bevnepddagogiqae, 
15  Dec.  1885,  n.  s.,  r.  7,  no.  12,  p. 
524-541.) 

Hadley,  Amos.  Horace  Mann:  his  life 
and  example^  (A^feuicax  ixsti* 
TUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION — oGth  annual 
meeting.  Lectures.  .  .  .  New- 
port, R.  I.,  July  7-10,  1885.  Boston: 
WiUard  Small    1886.     p.  199-229.) 

Oaufr^B,  M.  J.  £dncateurs  franc^^^ 
45traugers:  Horace  Mann  pr<?sident 
du  college  d'Antioche.  (Revue p^da- 
gogique,  15  Mar.  1887,  n.  s.,  v.  10,  no. 

3,  p.  199-222.) 

Weston,  J :  B.  Horace  Mann :  a  view 
of  his  life  and  its  meaning.  A  mcjuo- 
rial  address  delivered  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  his  monument  at  Antioch 
college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  New 
York,  Fowler  ^  Wclla  Co.,  1887.  2 
por.,  24  p.,  D. 

Keith,  Mary  Richardson.  Horace  Maun. 
(New  England  maj^azine,  Aug.  1890, 
V.  8;  n.  •.,  v.  2,  p.  653-659,  il.,  por.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Annual  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  educatioi 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1S37- 
1838  including  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  education  to  which 
are  prefixed  Lectures  on  education. 
(Life  and  works  of  Horace  Blann. 
Vol.  2.)  Boston,  Lee  and  ShepsrJ, 
1891.     .     .     .    20 -f  571  p.,  0. 

Mann,  Horace.  Annual  rexKwrts  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  edncatiou 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1S33- 
1844.  (Life  and  works  of  Horace 
Mann.  Vol.3.)  Boston,  LeeandShep- 
nr(7, 1891.     .     .     .    6  +  466  p.,  0. 

Manu,  Horace.  Annual  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  education 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1845- 
1848  and  Oration  delivered  before  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Jol.^ 

4,  1842.  (Life  and  works  of  Horace 
Manu.  Vol.4.)  Boston,  Lee  and Skep- 
ard,  1891.     .    .     .    6  +  403  p.,  0. 
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Mann,  Horace*  Educational  writings  of 
Horace  Mann  containing  contribu- 
tions to  tlie  Common  school  journal 
and  addresses  of  the  president  of 
Antioch  college  with  an  appendix 
containing  a  review  of  Horace  Mann's 
work  and  writings  by  F^lix  P^caut. 
(Life  and  works  of  Horace  Maun. 
Vol.  5.)  Boston,  Lee  and  Shepard, 
1891.    .    .    .    6+l  +  573p.,  O. 

Martin,  G :  H.  Horace  Mann  and  the  re- 
vival of  education  in  Massachusetts. 
(Educational  review  [N.  Y.],    May 

1893,  V.  5,  p.  434-450.) 

Martin,  G:  H,  The  evolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  public  school  system.' 
A  historical  sketch.  (International 
education  series.  Vol.  29.)  New 
York,  D.  AppUton  and  Company,  1894. 
20  +  284  p.,  O. 

Wells,  Charlotte  Fowler.  Horace  Mann, 
LL.D.  (Phrenological journal.  ,  ., 
[N.Y.],  Feb.  1894,  v.  97,  no.  2,p.81- 
85,  por.) 

Wells,  C.  F.  Sketches  of  phrenological 
biography.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D. 
(Phrenological  journal    .    ,    .,  Mar. 

1894,  V.97,  no.  3,  p.  136-139.) 

Wells,  C.  F.  Sketches  of  phrenological 
biography.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D. 
III.  (Phrenological  journal  .  .  ., 
Apr.  1894,  V.  97,  no.  4,  p.  197-201. ) 

Sabin,  H :  Horace  Mann's  country  school. 
Read  before  the  National  educational 
association  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  July  13,  1894.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  1894.  t.-p.  cover  -f-  8  p.,  O. 
Second  edition.    Same  imprint, 

Sabin,  H :  Extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Horace  Mann.  Prepared  at  the 
Department  of  public  instruction. 
To  be  used  in  normal  institutes  and 
afterwards  by  teachers  in  their 
school  work.  (Iowa — Department  of 
public  inatruciion.  Circular  of  in- 
formation no. 5, 1896.)  Des  Moines: 
1896.    8  p.,  O. 

Lang,  Ossian  H.  Editorial  notes. 
(School  journal  [N.  Y.],  15  Feb.  1896, 
V.  52,  no.  7,  p.  181,  col.  1, 7  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  pilgrims  and  edu- 
cation. (School  journal,  29  Feb. 
1896,  V.  52,  no.  9,  p.  237,  col.  2, 10  cm.) 


Ed'wards,  H:  The  rise  and  progress  of 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  III-IV.  (Public  school  jour- 
nal [Bloomington,  111. J,  nos.  108-109, 
1896,  V.  15:  Mar.,  no.  7,  p.  351-C58; 
Apr.,  no.  8,  p.  407-411.) 

"Horace  Mann  was  tlio  greatest  edu- 
cational force "...  (Education 
[Boston],  Apr.  1896,  v.  10,  no.  8,  p.  497, 
13  lines.) 

Harris,  "W:  Torrey.  Horace  Mann  cele- 
bration. (School  news  &  practical 
educator  [Taylorville  «fe  Chicago, 
111.],  Apr.  1896,  V.  9,  no.  10,  p.  21,  col. 
2,7  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  centennial  (The) .  ( Public 
school  journal  [Bloomington,  111.], 
Apr.  1896,  no.  169;  v.  15,  no.  8,  p.  444, 
21  cm.) 

Honor  Horace  Mann  (To).  Hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  to  be  cele- 
brated in  gala  style.  (New  York 
herald,  3  Apr.  1896,  61st  year,  no. 
21774,  p.  7,  col.  1,10  cm.) 

Sutton,  \V.  S.,  8upt.  of  schools.  Circular 
no.  9, 1895-'96.  Office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Houston,  Texas, 
April  8,  1896.  To  principals  and 
teachers :     .     .     .    4  p.,  O. 

Valle,  E.  O.  The  influence  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Intelligence  [and  the  school- 
master] [Oak  Park  &  Chicago],  15 
Apr.  1896,  no.  308  J  v.  16,  no.  8,  p.  121, 
col.  2, 24  cm.) 

Vaile,  E.  O.  Life  and  work  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Intelligence  .  .  .,  nos. 
308-309,  1896,  V.  16:  15  Apr.,  no.  8,  p. 
123-125,  164  cm.  j  1  May,  no.  9,  p. 
138-141,  298  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  centennial.  It  should  be 
observed  on  May  4,  by  the  educators 
of  the  country.  (Connecticut  school 
journal  [Meriden,  Ct.],  18  Apr.  1896, 
V.  1,  no.  3,  p.  7,  col.  2, 18  cm.) 

Bases  of  school  system.  (Connecticut 
school  journal,  18  Apr.  1896,  v.  1,  no. 
3,p.7,  col.3,  7  cm.) 

Normal  college  (The).  (New-York  daily 
tribune,  27  Apr.  1896,  v.  5*,  no.  18001, 
part  2,  p.  16,  col.  6, 14  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  celebration.  Interesting 
event  to  be  held  at  Normal  college 
next  Monday.  (New  York  times,  27 
Apr.  1806,  v.  45,  no.  13942,  part  2,  p.  10, 
col.  7,  15  cm.)  ^  T 
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Horace  Mann's  birthday.  The  memory 
of  the  ednoator  to  be  honored  at  the 
Normal  college.  (New- York  daily 
tribune,  28  Apr.  1896,  v.  66,  uo.  18062, 
p.  8,  col.  4,  20  cm. ;  por.) 

Horace  Mann  celebratioD.  Mayor 
Strong  will  make  one  of  the  ad- 
dresHcs  of  welcome.  (Commercial 
advertiser  [N.  Y.],  28  Apr.  1896,  v.  99, 
no.  180,  p.  5,  col.  2,  9  cm.) 

Honor  of  Horace  Mann's  birthday. 
(Evening  telegram  [N.  Y.],  28  Apr. 
1896,  V.  29,  no.  9415,  4  cm.) 

In  honor  of  Horace  Mann.  Hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  to  be  cele- 
brated. (Evening  telegram  [N.  Y.], 
29  Apr.  1896,  v.  29,  no.  9416,  12  cm. ) 

Birthday  of  Horace  Mann.  His  labors 
for  schools  of  this  state  recalled. 
The  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
fittingly  commemorated  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts woman  suffrage  associa- 
tion—  Addresses  by  Mr.  John  O. 
Norris  and  others.     (Boston  herald, 

29  Apr.  1896,  v.  99,  no.  120,  p.  6,  col.  8, 
20  cm.) 

"Horace  Mann's  birthday  will  bo  oele-" 
....  (Springfield  [Mass.]  daily 
republican,  29  Apr.  1896,  p.  6,  col.  1, 
8  cm.) 

Talk  of  Horace  Mann  (To).    (Boston  post, 

30  Apr.  1896,  p.  4,  col.  7,  4  cm.) 
Horace  Mann's  birthday.     Honors  for 

the  great  friend  of  public  schools. 
(Jersey  City  [N.  J.]  journal,  30  Apr. 
1  U6,  V.  29,  no.  305,  p.  6,  col.  2, 12  cm.) 

Winship,  Albert  E.  Horace  Mann. 
(Congregationalist,  30  Apr.  1896,  v. 
81,  no.  18,  p.  701,  col.  2-3,  46  cm.) 

Winship,  Albert  E.  Horace  Mann,  the 
educator.  Boston :  Xew  England  pub- 
lishing CO.    1896.    +101  p.,  D.    por. 

Sabiu,  H:  Horace  Mann,  how  he  influ- 
enced my  life.  (Kindergarten  maga- 
zine [Chicago],  May  1896,  v.  8,  p. 
621-625.) 

Charles,  T:  Reminiscences  of  Horace 
Mann  while  at  Antioch  college  by 
one  of  his  students.  (Kindergarten 
magazine.  May  1896,  v.  8,  no.  9,  p. 
626-631,  por.) 

Weston,  Olive  E.  How  a  kindergartner 
was  inspired  by  Horace  Mann.  T Kin- 
dergarten magazine,  May  1896,  v.  8, 
no.  9,  p.  685-686.) 

Horace  Mann's  centennial.  ( Daily  inter 
ocean  [Chicago],  2  May  1896,  v.  25, 
no.  39,  part  2,  p.  12,  col.  1-2,  28  cm.) 


Whiting,  Lilian.  Life  in  Boston.  The 
centennial  celebration  of  Horace 
Mann.  The  great  educator.  '^B*) 
ashamed  to  die  until  you  win  vic- 
tory.*' Mary  Peabody  Mann— The 
Peabody  family — A  servant  of  the 
gods.  (Daily  inter  ocean  [Chicago], 
2  May  1896,  v.  25,  no.  39,  part  2,  p.  16, 
col.  1-3, 138  cm. ;  por.) 

Normal  college  (The) .  In  honor  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Evening  post  [N.  Y.],  2  May 
1896,  v.  95,  p.  18,  col.  1, 15  cm.) 

"  100th  anniversary  (The)  of  the  birth  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  great''  .  .  . 
(Critic  [N.  Y.],  2  May  1896,  v.  25,  no. 
741,  p.  321,  col.  2, 4  cm.) 

Horaoe  Mann  and  his  work.  (Buffilo 
conmiercial,  2  May  1896,  v.  U,  no. 
21196.) 

Parker,  Francis  W.  Hero  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  sohools.  Centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Horace  Mann,  greateet 
American  educator.  (Sunday  times- 
herald  [Chicago],  3  May  1896, 15th 
year,  no.  360,  part  4,  p.  39,  col.  1-3, 163 
cm.;  por.) 

Horace  Mann.  (Sunday  herald  [Bos- 
ton], 3  May  1896,  v.  99,  no.  124,  p.  12, 
col.  2-3, 53  cm.) 

[Winship,  A.  E.]  Horace  Mann's  grwt 
fight.  His  controversy  with  thirty- 
one  Boston  schoolmasters.  A  chapter. 
in  his  career  with  which  the  public 
is  not  generally  familiar.— His  tri- 
umph— Tomorrow  is  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth — Sketch  of  hi* 
life.  (Sunday herald  [Boston],3Msy 
1896,  V.  99,  no.  124,  p.  34,  coL2-4, 168 
cm.;  por.) 

Bom  beneath  the  same  star.  Historian 
Prescott  and  educator  Mann  ha^ 
centennial  celebrations  to-morrow. 
From  May  4, 1796,  to  1896.  Thedouble 
centennial  an  affair  of  great  public 
and  literary  interest.  (New  Vork 
herald,  3  May  1896,  no.  218(H;  61«t 
year,  no.  124,  section  6,  p.  13:  col.  5, 8 
cm.,  por. ;  col.  6, 53  cm. ;  por.) 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Horace  Mann,  first  secretary 
Massachusetts  state  board  of  edac»- 
tion,  .  .  .  educator,  publicist, 
philanthropist.  Association  hallt 
Patorson — New  Jersey.  1796  1896. 
[Paterson,  N.  J.,  1896.]    3  p.,  D. 
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Horace  Mann  To  the  students  in  the 
pnblic  schools  Beprinted  by  the 
CommissioneTB  of  pnblic  instruction; 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Horace  Mann  annivenary,  May  4thy 
1896.  [Paterson,  N.  J.,  1896.]  t.  -p. 
cover  4- 12  p.,  D. 

Horace  Mann.  (New-Yorker  staats- 
zeitung,  4  May  1896,  jahrg.  62,  no. 
107,  p.  4,  col.  4,  22  cm.) 

Horace  Mann's  gedSehtnis  (Zu).  Die 
100.  wiederkehr  seines  wiegenfestes. 
In  Normal  college  wird  dieselbe 
hente  abend  festlich  begangen.— Aus 
dem  thatenreichen  leben  des  pada- 
gogen.  (New-Torker  staats-zeitung, 
4  May  1896,  jahrg.  62,  no.  107,  p.  9, 
col.  1,  43  cm.;  por.) 

Mann  memorial.  Exercises  to-day  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Normal  college. 
(New  York  recorder,  4  May  1896,  v. 
11,  no.  1899,  p.  5,  col.  7, 14  cm.) 

In  honor  of  Horace  Mann.  Speakers  at 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  (Com- 
mercial advertiser  [N.  Y.],  4  May 
1896,  V.  99,  no.  185,  p.  5,  col.  1, 7  cm.) 

Notable  anniversary  (A).  (Providence 
[R.  I.]  journal,  4  May  1896,  v.  68,  no. 
107,  p.  6,  col.  2,  34  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  One  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  to  be  celebrated. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  firown  univer- 
sity class  of  1819.  Distinguished  for 
his  interest  in  educational  progress 
in  Massachusetts. — Other  services  to 
the  commonwealth.  (Providence 
[R.  I.]  journal,  4  May  1896,  v.  68,  no. 
107,  p.  10,  col.  4-5, 69  cm. ;  por.) 

Some  facts  about  Horace  Mann,  whose 
hundredth  birthday  is  to  be  celebrat- 
ed this  week — What  he  did  for  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  (Spring- 
field [Mass.]  daily  republican,  4  May 
1896,  p.  8,  col.  3,  63  cm.)  (Spring- 
field weekly  republican,  8  May  1896, 
63  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  and  his  work  Today  the 
anniversary.  Of  the  birth  of  the 
famous  educator — Was  born  100  years 
ago— His  revolutionary  methods. 
(Springfield  [Mass.]  union,  4  May 
1896, V.  33,  no.  122,  p.  10,  col.  1, 91  cm.) 


Horace  Mann.  His  birthday  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  schools.  Founder  of 
the  common  school  system — Inter- 
esting sketch  of  education  and  rise  to 
prominence.  (Times-democrat  [New 
Orleans,  La.],  4  May  1896,  v.  33,  no. 
14208,  p.  3,  col.  6,  47  cm. ;  por.) 

Horace  Mann  centenary.  May  4th,  1796, 
May  4th,  1896.  [Yellow  Springs,  O., 
1896.]  i-t.-p.  cover  +  32  p.,  T.    il. 

Horace  Mann'a  memory  (To) .  Addresses 
at  the  Normal  college  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  great  educator.  (New- 
York  daily  tribune,  5  May  1896,  v.  56, 
no.  18069,  p.  2,  col.  5, 8  cm.) 

In  Horace  Mann's  memory.  Impressive 
exercises  at  the  Normal  college.  Ad- 
dresses by  President  Hunter,  Mayor 
Strong,  United  States  Education 
Conunissiouer  Harris  and  others. 
(New- York  daily  tribune,  5  May  1896, 
V.  56,  no.  18069,  p.  2,  col.  5, 19  cm.) 

In  memory  of  Horace  Mann.  Public 
men  and  educators  join  in  praising 
his  work.  (Commercial  advertiser 
[N.  Y.],  5  May  1896,  v.  99,  no.  186,  p.  5, 
ool.  2, 28cm.;por.) 

Ghreat  educator  (A).  Conunemoration  of 
Horace  Mann's  100th  birthday.  At 
the  Normal  college.  Mayors  of  four 
cities  among  the  able  men  on  the 
platform.  Brief  address  by  Mr. 
Strong.  The  principal  speech  was 
delivered  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  education  Harris.  (Morn- 
ing advertiser  [N.  Y.],  5  May  1896,  v. 
5,  no.  1794,  p.  2,  col.  5, 39  cm. ;  por.) 

All  due  honor  to  Horace  Mann.  Great 
educator  is  warmly  eulogized  at  the 
Normal  college.  A  century  since  his 
birth.  Memory  of  the  lawyer,  states- 
man and  benefactor  kept  green  by 
men  who  tell  to  enthusiastic  crowds 
the  great  and  good  work  he  did  for 
education  and  for  women.  (New 
York  recorder,  5  May  1896,  v.  11,  no. 
1900,  p.  4,  col.  5, 54  cm. ;  por.) 

Work  of  Horace  Mann.  Educators  meet 
in  memory  of  the  school  reformeri  A 
great  gathering  in  the  Normal  col- 
lege— Addresses  by  President  Hun- 
ter,Mayor  Strong,  United  States  Com- 
missioner Harris,  President  Hall  of 
Clark  university,  State  superintend- 
ent Skinner,  and  others.  (N.-Y. 
times,  5  May  1896,  v.  45,  no.  13949,  p. 
8,  col.  1-2, 60  cm.  ) 
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Horace  Mann'a  birtlidny.  Its  ban- 
dredth  anniversary  commemorated. 
Mayor  Strong  8  speech.  (San  [N.  Y.], 
5  May  1896,  v.  63,  no.  248,  p.  2, 4, 8  cm. ) 

In  honor  of  Horace  Mann.  One  hun- 
dredth anniversary'  of  the  educator's 
birtli  colehrated.  (New  York  press, 
5  May  1896,  v.  9,  no.  3079,  p.  9,  col.  4, 
11  cm.) 

JBhrenHoraceMann*s(Zu).  Eine  wUrdigo 
feier  des  100.  gehurtstages  des  vcr- 
dienstvollen  mannes.  (New-Yorker 
staats-zeitung,  5  May  1896,jahrg.  62, 
no.  108,  p.  9,  col.  5, 21  cm.) 

''Ezercisea  (The)  in  honor  of  the  100th 
birthday''  .  ,  ,  (Evening  post 
[N.  Y.],  5  May  1896,  v.  95,  p.  10,  col.  1, 
4  cm.) 

Birthday  of  Horace  Mann  (The)  observed 
in  various  places  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. (Springfield  [Mass.]  daily 
republican,  5  May  1896,  p.  5,  coL  1, 14 
cm.) 

Will  honor  Horace  Mann. —  .  .  .  (Her- 
ald of  gospel  liberty  [Dayton,  O.],  7 
^lay  1896,  v.  88,  no.  19,  p.  305,  col.  2, 
4  cm.) 

[Summerbell,  J.  J.]  Horace  Mann. 
(Herald  of  gospel  liberty  [Dayton, 
O.],  7  May  1896,  v.  88,  no.  19,  p.  313, 
col.  1, 10  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  Eloquent  tri  butes  to  the 
promoter  of  the  public  school  and 
founder  of  normal  training.  (Weekly 
pautagraph  [Bloomington,  111.],  8 
May  1896,  v.  50,  no.  19,  part  1,  p.  7,  col. 
3,37  cm.) 

[Lon^,  Daniel  Albright.]  ''Prest.  Biann 
received  the  keys  from"  .... 
(Yellow  Springs  [O.]  review,  8  May 
1896,  V.  16,  no.  42,  p.  3,  col.  4, 5  cm.) 

Long,  Daniel  Albright.  Horace  Mann. 
The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  distinguished  man  appropriately 
celebrated  at  Antioch  college  last 
Monday — A  number  of  excellent 
speeches  were  made  and  the  day 
pleasantly  spent.  (Yellow  Siirings 
[O.]  review,  8  May  1896,  v.  16,  no.  42, 
p.  4,  col.  1-4, 124  cm.) 

"  Centennial  (The)  of  the  birth  of  Horace 
Mann  was  cele-"  .  .  .  (Outlook 
[N.  Y.],  9  May  1896,  v.  53,  no.  19,  p. 
844,  col.  1-2, 21  cm.) 


"Not  another  day  in  the  history  «f 
Ameri-"    ....    (Morning  times 

•  [Washington,  D.  C],  10  May  1896,  t. 
3,  no.  785,  p.  24,  col.  2-3, 16  cm.) 

Wilbur,  Mrs,  Eliza  Scott,  hom  Maon. 
Horace  Mannas  home  life  as  seen  by  a 
Spring ^eld woman.  Mrs.  Eliza ^laon 
Wilbur  who  spent  a  part  of  her  child- 
hood in  his  family  tells  her  memories. 
(Springfield  [Mass.]  Sunday  repub- 
lican, 10  May  1896,  p.  8.  col.  1-2,  71 
cm.;  por.)  (Springfield  weekly  re- 
publican, 15  May  1896,  p.  9,  col  5-6, 
74  cm. ;  por.) 

Long,  Daniel  Albright.  Horace  Minn. 
(Yellow  Springs  [O.]  review,  15  May 
1896,  V.  16,  no.  43,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 53  cm.) 

*•  Celebration  (The)  of  the  aunirersariea 
of* (Educ.itional  ex- 
change [Birmingham,  Ala.],  May 
1896,  V.  U,  no.  5,  p.  4,  coL  1-2, 14  cm.) 

Age  of  Mann  (The).  (School  jonmal 
[N.  Y.],  23  May  1836,  v.  52,  no.  21,  p. 
601-602.) 

Thnrber,  C :  H.  Horace  Mann,  the  edu- 
cator statesman.  (University  rec- 
ord [Chicago],  29  May  1896,  v.l,  no. 
9,  p.  161-165.) 

Dr.  Harris's  paper.  (Buffalo  [X.  Y.] 
commercial,  7  July  1896,  v.  61,  no. 
21251,  p.  11,  col.  6, 27  cm.) 

Harris,  W :  Torrey.  Horace  Mann.  Full 
text  of  the  remarkable  address  de- 
livered at  Music  hall  today  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris  to  the  great  con- 
vention of  teachers.  A  wonderfol 
review  of  the  great  reformer's  lite 
work  and  analysis  of  liis  characier 
by  a  keen  and  philosophical  admirer. 
Mann's  influence  on  the  public  school 
system.  How  this  modem  puritan, 
this  evangelized  Hebrew  prophet, 
wrought  beneficent  changes  against 
the  most  fierce  and  bitter  opposition 
of  his  contemporaries — His  ideas  ta 
expressed  in  his  own  words.  This 
address  should  bo  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  country.  (Bnf- 
falo  [N.  Y.]  emiuirer,  7  July  1896,  v. 
51,  no.  51,  extra,  p.  1,  col.  6-7, 93  cm.: 
por.  of  Harris;  p.  9,  col.  1-3, 132 cm.) 
(Buffalo  enqnirer,  8  July  1896,  v.  ol, 
no.  52,  5th  cd.,  p.  7,  col.  1-5,  224  cm.; 
por.  of  Harris.)  ^^  , 
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Sabin,  IT:     Horace  Maon.    Abstract  of  i  Harrie.W:  T.,e/ a/.   Horace  Maun.  (Buf- 

an  able  paper  by  Henry  Sabin,  state  i  falo  [N.  Y.]  courier,  8  July  1896,  v.  61, 

snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  j  no.  190,  p.  6,  col.  4-5, 41  cm.) 

Iowa.     (Buffalo  [N.  Y.]  enquirer,  7  _      .     _„    _     „            ..            _, 

T.,i«  loae  „  Ki  Jl.  Ki  «t*-«  «  o  ««i  Harris,  \\  :  T.     Horace  Mann.     (Educa- 

July  1896,  V.  51,  no.  51,  extra,  p.  9,  col.  ^.        ,        .       n^.  ,r  ,    .^        ..    « 

5  9  cm  )                                                    I  tional  review  [N.  Y.],  Sep.  IblG,  no. 

Harris,  w':  T.     Harris  on  Mann.    Able  I  ^"^ 5  ^- 1^'  uo.  2,  p.  105-119. ) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

COREELATION  OF  STUDIES. 

[The  two  following  pa])ers  continae  the  dlBcassion  aroused  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  from  a  new  point  of  view.] 


Isolation  and  Unification  as  Bases  op  Coukses  of  Study. » 

Bj  Emerson  £.  White,  LL.  D.,  ColnrobuB,  Ohio. 

An  important  condition  in  the  development  of  any  science  is  the  use  of  clearly 
defined  terms  to  denote  its  facts  and  principles.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  The  terminology  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  has  made  these  sciences  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  be  presented  in  language  without  the  use  of  definite  technical  terms,  not  only 
to  denote  phenomena,  but  principles  and  laws.  Most  of  the  terms  in  the  present 
Bclence  of  electricity  lie  outside  of  the  vooabulary  of  the  general  scholar,  and  are 
known  only  to  specialists  in  the  science.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  all  the  modem  trades,  professions,  and  arts.  Each  has  a  large  glossary  of 
technical  terms  peculiar  to  itself,  each  term  having  a  definite  meaning. 

It  is  one  of  the  recognized  infelicities  of  the  science  of  psychology  that  so  many  of 
its  terms  are  in  general  literature,  where  they  are  used  with  varying  and  often 
diverse  significations.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  intelligent  reading 
of  a  work  on  psychology  is  the  determining  of  the  definite  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
by  the  author— not  always  an  easy  task.  No  psychologist  who  uses  important  terms 
in  different  senses,  or  with  the  meaning  obscure,  can  be  a  successful  author.  This  is 
specially  true  in  that  branch  of  psychology  known  as  moral  science  or  ethics.  Much 
of  the  inconclusive  and  fruitless  discussion  which  besets  the  student  of  ethics  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  disputants  use  terms  in  difierent  senses.  A  common  source  of 
disagreement  is  the  use  of  words  by  one  party  with  a  larger  or  smaller  content  than 
the  other,  and  this  is  true  even  when  these  contents  contain  a  considerable  common 
element. 

We  thus  approach  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the  development  of  a  science  of 
pedagogy.  Its  terminology  presents  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  physical 
aciences.  Many  of  its  terms  are  borrowed  from  psychology  and  ethics,  not  a  few 
from  philosophy,  and  these  from  authors  who  use  the  same  terms  in  different  senses. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  a  very  small  vocabulary  of  technical  terms, 
which  are  used  by  all  writers  with  the  same  meaning.  This  fact  is  the  source  of  wide 
confusion  in  thought  and  much  fruitless  discussion.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
careful  observer  that  the  movement  in  recent  pedagogical  inquiry  is  the  reverse  of 
the  movement  in  other  modem  sciences.  Instead  of  careful  differentiation  and  the 
use  of  special  terms  to  denote  things  that  differ,  there  is  in  pedagogy  much  ambi- 
tious generalization  and  the  use  of  terms  that  express  indefinite  and  vague  entities — 
terms  that  have  been  appropriately  called  "  blanket  words,"  since  they  so  readily 
cover  a  group  of  diverse  ideas.     I  frankly  confess  that  I  read  articles  and  listen  to 

'  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Cdooational  Associa. 
tion  at  its  meeting  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  18-20,  1890. 
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addresses  on  pedagogy  that  baffle  my  anderstanding,  not,  as  I  flatter  myself,  becanse 
they  are  too  deep  for  me,  but  because  of  their  vagueness  and  obscurity.  Much  of 
the  present  conflict  of  opinion  in  pedagogy  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  tho6o  Trho 
difl'er  do  not  understand  each  other,  and  it  is  doubtftil  if  each  one  always  under- 
stands hin^clf. 

We  have  an  instructive  example  of  this  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  the  past  year 
over  the  place  and  value  of  ** correlation,'*  ''coordination,''  and  '^concentration**  in 
school  instruction.  The  discussion  has  been  a  Babel  confusion  of  ideas,  if  not  of 
tongues,  and  vrell-meant  attempts  to  settle  the  pedagogical  meaning  of  these  terms 
have  ouly  added  to  the  confusion.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  several  writers  for 
the  educational  journals  are  using  the  incongruous  terms  coordination  and  concen- 
tration as  synonymous.  One  of  tho  surprises  of  the  profession  was  tho  expressed 
expectation  that  a  recent  report  on  the  "  correlation  of  studies*'  would  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  tho  theory  of  concentration ! 

Tho  desire  to  be  understood  in  the  present  paper  has  led  me  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  these  badly  mixed  up  terms,  and  to  use  instead  terms  that  are  more  defi- 
nite and  fundamental.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  the  terms  *'  isolation"  and 
"unification"  as  denoting  opposite  processes  and  results. 

The  term  isolation,  as  used  herein,  denotes  the  separation  of  a  branch  of  study 
from  other  branches  for  the  purposes  of  instruction — tho  teaching  of  it  in  a  separate 
exercise.  I  do  not  use  the  term  in  tho  sense  of  exclusion.  The  isolation  of  a  branch 
of  knowledge  in  instruction  does  not  involve  the  exclusion  of  all  the  facts  and  skill 
that  may  have  their  origin  in  other  branches.  For  example,  the  isolation  of  arith- 
metic as  a  school  exercise  does  not  mean  that  the  data  for  its  problems  may  not  I>o 
taken  from  another  branch  of  study.  It  simply  means  tho  making  of  instruction  and 
drill  in  number  tho  central  and  controlling  end  of  tho  exercise,  the  unit  of  actiAity. 
Tho  same  is  true  of  isolation  as  applied  to  the  other  branches  of  the  course. 

Tho  term  unification  is  used  in  a  contrary  sense.  Tho  unification  of  two  or  more 
branches  of  study  means  their  union  in  instmction  in  such  manner  as  makes  them 
one  branch,  with  a  common  sequence  of  facts,  and  taught  with  a  common  end  or  pnr- 
posi>.  The  term  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  mode  of  uniting  the  several  subjects. 
For  our  present  puriK>se  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  united  as  coordi- 
nate elements,  or  whether  one  is  made  the  principal  or  core  and  the  others  subonli- 
nated  to  it,  as  wo  construct  complex  sentences. 

Tho  term  imification  is,  however,  exclusive  of  isolation.  It  does  not  include  the 
teaching  of  branches  in  separate  exercises,  however  skillfully  these  exercises  are 
related  to  each  other.  If  two  branches  are  taught  in  separate  exercises,  each  having 
its  appropriate  and  si>ecial  development,  they  are  not  unified  in  any  true  pedagog- 
ical sense.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction  they  are  isolated.  Xor  is  this  fact  of 
isolation  changed  if  the  several  separate  exercises  all  center  in  the  pupil  and  actu- 
ally contribute  to  one  teaching  result.  All  rational  instruction  necessarily  centers 
in  tho  pupil,  aud  in  this  respect  methods  do  not  essentially  difier.  The  essential  fact 
in  complete  unification  is  tho  nnity  of  the  subjects  or  branches  in  actual  instruction — 
their  oneness  in  the  teaching  process. 

This  leads  to  the  natural  division  of  tho  studies  of  a  school  course  into  coordinate 
groups  or  unities.  Fortunately  this  subject  has  been  too  ably  and  too  exhaustively 
discussed  in  this  presence  to  require  further  elucidation .  Tho  only  question  is  whether 
there  are  mofo  or  less  than  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies.  Dr.  Harris  admits 
that  there  is  a  sixth  coordinate  group  of  knowledge,  the  one  that  includes  religions 
truth— the  fifth  in  Dr.  Thomas  Hill's  "hierarchy  of  studies;"  and  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
earnest  plea  for  the  recognition  of  three  coordinate  groups,  the  third  being  called  tbe 
"economic,"  necessitates,  if  conceded,  the  adding  of  a  seventh  coordinate  group— a 
group  that  includes  drawing,  construction,  book  keeping,  etc.,  and  better  designate*! 
as  tho  "industrial  arf  group,  ^^^lcther  these  two  additional  coordinate  groups 
be,  or  be  not,  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  school  course  does  not  concern  onr 
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« 
present  purpose.  The  iiui)ortaut  fact  is  tliat,  while  those  coordinate  groups,  whether 
five  or  seven,  have  certahi  interrelations,  they  have  a  different  origin^  a  different 
law  of  sequence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  dlifereut  development ;  and  it  follows  that 
no  one  of  these  coordinate  groups  can  be  united  with  another  coordinate  groui>  ^J 
making  the  one  or  the  other  subordinate.  Coordinate  entities  can  not  be  unified  on 
the  principle  of  subordination.  This  is  a  fact  of  prime  importance  in  pedagogy.  If 
the  existence  of  coordinate  groups  of  studies  be  once  conceded,  the  Ziller  theory  of 
concentration  is  left  in  the  air,  since  this  involves  subordination. 

It  is  also  plain  that,  in  discussing  the  question  of  unification,  a  clear  distinction 
must  bo  made  between  the  unifying  of  allied  subjects  in  the  same  group  and  the 
unifying  of  subjects  that  belong  in  different  coordinate  groups.  A  failure  to  observe 
this  distinction  is  resulting  in  much  confusion.  There  is  necessarily  a  close  relation 
between  subjects  in  the  same  natural  group,  and  their  union  at  different  points  in 
instruction  may,  as  a  consequence,  be  both  feasible  and  desirable.  But  the  unifying 
of  coordinate  branches  is  a  different  matter.  Take,  for  example,  the  several  subjects 
that  make  up  the  mathematical  group.  Whether  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 
shall  bo  taught  tandem,  or  the  elements  of  algebra  and  concrete  geometry  run  abreast 
of  arithmetic  in  the  latter  part  of  the  arithmetical  course^  is  a  pedagogical  question 
that  can  be  best  settled  by  experience;  This  is  simply  the  proper  correlation  of 
allied  subjects  within  a  group.  But  the  harnessing  of  mathematics  to  history  or  to 
natural  science  is  another  procedure.  It  constitutes  a  team  of  pedagogic  animals 
that  do  not  naturally  travel  the  same  road  or  in  the  fame  direction. 

The  unifying  of  allied  subjects  within  a  group  and  the  unification  of  separate 
coordinate  groups  are  very  different  pedagogic  problems.  The  distinction  has  a 
parallel  in  the  difference  of  the  powers  of  the  signs  -}-  and  —  and  the  signs  X  and  ~ 
in  algebra,  the  former  denoting  relations  between  terms  and  the  latter  the  relations 
of  numbers  within  a  term.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind,  for  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  facts,  and  oven  groups  of  facts,  in  allied  subjects  which  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  may  bo  taught  together  with  obvious  advantage,  and  then 
cite  these  instances  as  evidence  that  unification  is  a  universal  principle  of  teaching. 

It  should  also  bo  kept  in  mind  that  the  unifying  of  closely  related  facts  or  groups 
of  facts  selected  from  separate  branches  is  not  the  unification  of  the  branches  as 
wholes.  A  teacher  may,  for  example,  use  the  transparency  of  glass  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  a  lucid  style  in  writing,  but  this  would  hardly  be  the  unification  of 
physics  and  rhetoric  The  pedagogic  purpose  is  not  te  teach  the  transparency  of 
glass.  The  same  is  true  when  the  skill  acquired  in  one  branch  is  used  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  another.  Thus,  skill  in  drawing  may  be  utilized  in  teaching  geography, 
but  this  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  the  unification  of  drawing  and  geography,  and, 
whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  call  such  a  procedure  unification,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  broaden  the  meaning  to  a  unifying  of  the  branches  of  study. 

We  are  prepared  to  ask  whether  either  isolation  or  unification  can  bo  made  the 
basis  of  a  course  of  study.  It  may  bo  helpful  in  this  inquiry  to  note  that  each  of 
these  principles  may  have  three  quite  distinct  degrees  of  application,  as  follows : 

Insolation. — First  degree :  Complete ;  all  branches  taught  separately  throughout 
the  course.  Second  degree :  General  isolation,  with  incidental  blendings ;  especially  in 
primary  instruction,  including  the  language  arts.  Third  degree :  Coordinate  branches 
for  development  and  drill,  with  rational  blendings  of  allied  subjects  when  relatione 
are  close  and  helpful;  especially  in  elementary  instruction. 

Unification. — Third  degree:  Allied  subjects  at  points  of  close  relation,  especially 
in  elementary  instruction,  with  isolation  of  all  coordinate  branches  for  special  devel- 
opment and  drill.  Secoftd  degree:  Groups;  all  branches  united  in  two  or  three 
coordinate  groups,  each  with  a  central  core;  incidental  isolation  of  branches  for 
special  development  and  drill.  First  degree:  Complete;  all  branches  united  in  one 
organic  whole,  with  a  central  core. 

It  is  here  seen  that  isolation  is  considered  complete  when  it  applies  to  each  branch 
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of  instruction,  whether  tho  end  be  knowledge  or  skill,  and  to  each  branch  from  th« 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  conrse.  It  seems  nnnecessary  to  add  that  this  degree 
of  Isolation  is  not  found  in  the  American  school.  Spelling  and  reading  were  anited 
more  or  less  closely  long  before  I  was  a  pnpil,  and  tho  same  has  long  been  true  of  the 
elements  in  other  allied  branches.  Complete  isolation  is  neither  practicable  not 
desirable. 

The  second  degree  of  isolation  more  nearly  represents  the  practice  of  the  modern 
school.  The  coordinate  groups  of  studies  are  isolated  in  instruction,  except  in  the 
lowest  grades,  and  the  well-defined  branches  in  each  group  are  taught,  as  a  rale,  in 
separate  exercises.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing  blending  of  the  school  arts, 
especially  in  primary  grades,  the  arte  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  language 
having  many  close  relations  and  possibly  internnions.  Advantage  is  also  taken  of 
the  natural  relations  between  allied  subjects,  and  there  is  much  incidental  blending 
of  these  subjects  in  actual  instruction.  But  in  many  schools  unification  is  not  intel- 
ligently sought  as  an  end.  What  is  done  in  this  direction  is  incidental,  and  only  the 
more  simple  associations  are  attempted.  Isolation  is  the  dominant  principle,  unifica- 
tion being  incidental  and  exceptional. 

The  third  degree  of  isolation  will  be  best  explained  in  connection  with  the  c»ame 
degree  of  unification. 

Complete  unification  is  tho  blending  of  all  subjects  and  branches  of  study  into 
one  whole  and  the  teaching  of  the  same  in  successive  sections.  When  this  union  is 
efi^ected  by  making  one  group  or  branch  of  study  in  the  course  the  center  or  core 
and  subordinating  all  other  subjects  to  it,  the  process  is  properly  called  the  concea- 
tration  of  studies.  In  such  a  unification  of  subjects  the  principle  of  sequence  and 
development  of  the  central  or  core  study  necessarily  dominates  the  entire  gronp, 
and  the  proper  development  of  each  subordinate  study  Is  sacrificed.  Nor  ia  thi« 
result  avoided  by  making  the  child  the  center,  whatever  this  may  mean,  since  this 
ignores  the  principle  of  development  in  all  branches.  Complete  unification  of  school 
studies  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

In  the  second  degree  of  unification  all  branches  and  subjects  are  nnit«d  in  two  or 
three  coordinate  groups,  each  with  a  central  core.  It  recognizes  coordination  as  a 
true  and  fundamental  principle  in  a  course  of  school  studies;  and  it  allows  each 
coordinate  group  to  have  its  own  principle  of  development,  contenting  itself  with 
those  natural  and  simple  associations  which  are  easily  established  between  aubjecte 
in  the  same  group.  It  also  permits  the  isolation  of  tho  coordinate  branches  in  actnil 
instruction,  and  their  systematic  treatment.  All  this  means  much,  for,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  isolation  applies  to  coordinate  groups  because  they  are  coordinate,  it  neces- 
sarily applies  to  all  the  coordinate  groups  in  a  course,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
such  groups. 

If  the  attempt  to  subordinate  mathematics  to  literature  or  history  leads  to  fantastic 
results,  as  is  conceded,  the  same  will  be  true  of  an  attempt  to  subordinate  either 
physical  or  biological  science  to  the  so-called  culture  studies.  Hence  the  argument 
for  two  or  for  three  coordinate  groups,  each  with  its  own  sequence  and  development, 
concedes  the  whole  ground;  and  we  thus  again  reach  the  fact,  making  one  subor- 
dinate to  the  other.    Coordination  excludes  subordination. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  given  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  third  degree  of 
unification  and  the  third  degree  of  isolation  are  practically  the  same.  They  difftf 
chiefly  in  emphasis,  one  putting  the  emphasis  on  unification  and  the  other  on  isola- 
tion. Both  agree  in  the  unification  of  allied  subjects  and  closely  related  facts,  and 
both  require  the  isolation  of  coordinate  branches  for  development  and  drUl.  Neither 
proposes  to  subject  one  branch  of  study  to  the  principle  of  development  that  belongs 
to  another,  but  each  branch  and  subject  is  to  receive  such  separate  treatment  as  its 
nature  demands.  Both  agree  that  unification  is  most  feasible  in  elementary  inst^l^ 
tion  where  tho  association  of  facts  is  simple  and  easy. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  survey  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  unification 
fal'    '         *        Hhin  the  details  of  actual  instruction.    If  closely  related  facte  in 
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different  branches  are  to  be  tmited  in  instraction,  it  mast  be  done  by  the  living  teacher ; 
and  hence  the  problem  of  onification  belongs  fiiore  to  the  art  of  instruction  than  to 
the  corricalum  of  studies.  The  corriculum  should,  however,  not  only  include  the 
five  coordinate  groups  of  studies,  but  the  sequence  in  each  group  should  correspond 
with  the  psychical  development  and  progress  of  the  pupil.  Since  human  knowledge 
is  the  result  of  human  knowing,  every  branch  of  study  has  natural  phases  that  cor* 
respond  to  the  physical  phases  through  which  pupils  pass  as  they  ascend  in  the 
course.  A  true  course  of  study  not  only  properly  correlates  the  five  coordinate 
groups  of  studies,  but  it  cuts  oif  a  section  of  each  in  every  round  of  its  ascent.  It 
thus  adjusts,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  scheme  of  studies,  the  exercises  and  dis- 
ciplines of  the  school  to  the  psychical  condition  and  needs  of  the  mind.  Studies  are 
thus  put  in  right  interrelation  by  being  put  in  right  relations  to  the  pupil.  The 
child  is,  in  this  psychological  sense,  the  center  of  the  course  of  study. 

These  facts  suggest  the  mischief  that  may  lurk  in  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
importance  of  unifying  all  the  studies  of  a  child.  The  attempt,  for  example,  to 
associate  every  fact  of  nature  with  literature  may  give  now  and  then  a  beautiful, 
even  striking,  lesson ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  important  facts  of  nature  can  not  be 
hitched  to  a  poem.  The  attempt  to  establish  such  associations  inevitably  results  in 
fantastic,  and  even  ridiculous,  combinations.  Nor  can  I  see  much  promise  in  the 
effort  to  unify  all  branches  of  instruction  by  universal  relations.  There  may  be  a 
''causal  flexus''  that  binds  all  knowledge  into  an  organic  unity,  but  children  are  not 
philosophic  spiders  that  gather  knowledge  by  excursions  over  a  web  of  philosophic 
causation. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  subject  that  the  principle  of  unification 
can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  rational  course  of  instruction — much  less  of  a  curric- 
ulum of  school  studies.  Its  most  fruitful  applications  are  in  teaching  allied -sub- 
jects within  the  several  coordinate  groups,  and  here  chiefly  in  teaching  the  elements. 
It  also  has  an  important  place  in  teaching  the  more  closely  related  facts  in  different 
coordinate  groups,  known  facte  in  one  group  being  used  in  teaching  related  facts  in 
another  group.  Here  is  the  recognized  field  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle  of  unification,  and  such  application  promises  valuable  results. 

But  the  obvious  principle  that  underlies  not  only  courses  of  study  but  methods  of 
teaching,  is  the  fact  that  every  coordinate  branch  of  study  has  its  own  natural 
sequence  and  development,  requiring  its  isolation  and  separate  treatment.  Instead 
of  the  concentration  of  all  branches  of  study  by  subordinating  all  the  rest  to  one 
central  core,  there  must  be  increasing  differentiation  and  isolation,  with  proper  recog- 
nition, of  course,  of  all  important  interrelations.  It  thus  appears  that  isolation  is 
the  dominating  principle  in  a  true  couree  of  study,  unification  having  its  place  and 
function  chiefly  in  the  processes  of  instruction. 

One  more  observation  seems  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  study.  It  does  not  follow 
that  facts  taught  separately  remain  isolated  in  the  pupil's  thought.  The  mind  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  assimilation  and  unification,  and  this  power  is  more 
fundamental  in  education  than  is  dreamed  of  by  some  philosophers.  Were  the  assimi- 
lation of  knowledge  or  the  unification  of  mental  power  dependent  upon  the  philo- 
eophic  mixing  of  the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  mind's  hopper,  I  fear  that  most 
of  us  now  present  would  be  idiots.  We  have  all  been  doing  a  litttle  assimilating 
and  unifying  our  own  account,  and  have  actually  been  able  to  see  some  of  the 
simpler  relations  between  facts  not  learned  in  the  same  school  exercise,  or  in  the 
same  day,  or  even  in  the  same  year.  It  may  be  true  that  few  of  us  have  seen  many 
of  the  "universal  relations,"  which,  according  to  the  somewhat  uncertain  testimony 
of  philosophy,  binds  all  knowledge  into  one  "  organic  unity, *'  but  we  hope  to  get 
more  of  these  insights,  at  least  in  the  next  world.  Nor  are  we  much  comforted  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  child  can  be  made  to  feel  the  oneness  of  all  knowledge,  even 
though  he  may  not  intellectually  apprehend  it.  The  feeling  of  a  truth  not  present 
in  the  mind  seems  to  border  on  mystery !  It  is  a  wise  child  that  sees  the  immediate 
lelation  between  the  more  common  facts  of  observation  and  experienee.^^^Tp 
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Ok  the  Corbeultion  of  Elemskxabt  Stodiss.* 

By  George  H.  Howison,  LL.  D.,  Mills  professor  of  pUilosopby  in  the  University  of  California. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  to  jon,  fello\^- teachers,  may  T\'eU  enough  be  taken  ai  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  the  inquiries  \rhich  the  committee  ixom  our  State  council  of 
education  has  invited  you  to  undertake  during  the  year  now  opening — I  mean  tbe 
inquiries  (1)  into  the  course  of  study  that  is  best  for  elementary  schools,  and  (2) 
into  the  arrangement  of  the  chosen  studies  that  is  most  suitable  in  view  of  the  etla- 
catlonal  aims.  You  listened  to  our  committee's  report  with  patient,  nay,  wiUi 
interested  attention,  and  you  doubtless  noted,  at  its  close  a  few  moments  i^o,  the 
course  of  reading  recommended  as  auxiliary  to  your  study  of  the  various  questions 
proposed.  You  therefore  can  not  have  failed  to  take  especial  notice  of  tbe  promi- 
nence given  in  that  course  of  reading  to  the  two  reports,  now  heard  of  everywhere, 
sent  out  to  the  educational  world  by  our  National  Educational  Association.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen. 

These  two  reports  are  named  by  the  committee  from  our  State  council  as  tlie  pri- 
mary and  chief  texts  by  which  your  studies  on  the  elementary  curriculum  and  its 
arrangement  are  to  bo  guided.  It  is  only  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteeu,  to 
be  sure,  that  treats  directly  of  your  question;  and  the  council  has  accordingly  asked 
me  to  say  to  you  a  few  words  about  that,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  very 
lively  discussion  which  its  exposition  of  principles  has  provoked.  Still,  as  our  State 
council  committee  has  conjoined  with  this  report  of  the  fifteen  the  report  of  the  ten- 
doubtless  because  some  principles  in  the  latter,  though  laid  down  for  secoadory 
schools,  are  felt  to  be  of  great  importance  for  elementary  schools  as  well — it  will  bo 
natural  and  proper  for  me,  in  what  I  say,  to  bring  out  somethiug  of  the  relatioai 
subsisting  between  the  two  reports,  noticing  particularly  certain  marked  differ- 
ences between  them. 

Byway  of  preliminary,  it  is  worth  saying  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  really  contains  three  distinct  reports  on  three  very  distinct  subjects  con- 
nected with  elementary  schools,  the  committee  having  been  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  three  sections  of  five  members  each;  so  that  it  is  only  with  the  second  of  these 
sections  that  wo  are  really  concerned  this  morning — the  section  whose  report  deals 
with  the  correlation  of  elementary  studies.  Wo  are  consequently  to  consider  not 
the  views  of  fifteen,  but  only  of  five  committeemen.  For  the  sake  of  a  brief  and 
convenient  style  of  citation,  then,  I  shall  refer  to  these  two  great  reports,  duriog  the 
rest  of  my  remarks,  as  the  report  of  the  ten  and  the  report  of  the  five. 

Strongly  as  these  two  reports  resemble  each  other  in  their  exceptional  abiUty, 
there  is  nothing  more  striking  about  them  than  the  difi'erent,  yes,  the  contrasted 
fates  with  which  they*  have  thus  far  met.  The  report  of  the  ten  has  been  hailed 
with  an  acclaim  so  nearly  universal  that  the  few  dissenting  voices  are  practically 
drowned  in  the  wave  of  approval;  but  the  report  of  the  five  seems  in  some  daa^ 
of  having  its  voice  overwhelmed  in  the  clamor  of  dissent  which  it  has  ronsed.  The 
reasons  for  this  great  contrast  of  fates  attending  two  performances  so  akin  in  pre- 
eminent merit  are  not  merely  a  matter  for  our  curious  interest,  but  are  an  imperative 
object  of  our  inquiry,  if  we  would  be  true  to  the  heart  of  great  educational  dis- 
cussions. Accordingly,  though  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  any  full  justice  to  tie 
subject  in  the  few  minutes  at  our  disposal,  I  will  endeavor  to  show,  in  a  brief  and 
imperfect  way,  what  the  main  causes  are  that  have  brought  this  great  difference 
about. 

Notable  of  both  therei>orts  is  the  fact  that  each  is  dominated  by  the  influence  of  one 
mind — that  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it ;  and  this  to  a  degree  quite 
unusual  in  such  cases.  So  that,  in  efiect,  we  have  in  these  two  reports  the  expression 
of  the  minds  of  two  men  of  profoundly  differing  types;  the  two,  in  fact,  who  hy» 
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silent  general  consent  have  now  for  years  been  acknowledged  as  in  their  respective 
kinds  unquestionably  the  leaders  of  our  American  education.  In  the  report  of  the 
ten,  we  have  the  mind  of  the  president  of  Harvard  University;  and  not  only  upon 
the  matter  of  an  orderly  and  sound  curricSlam  for  secondary  schools,  but  implicitly 
upon  the  far  profounder  matter  of  the  determining  principle  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  a  people's  education.  In  the  report  of  the  five,  we  have  the  mind  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  and  he,  too,  in  setting  forth  the  principles  deter- 
mining the  right  correlation  of  studies  for  elementary  schools,  finds  his  occasion,  and 
indeed  the  necessity,  to  give  us  explicitly  his  full  mind  upou  the  principles  tbat 
should  determine  all  selection  and  all  correlation  of  all  studies,  if  education  is  to  be 
sound ;  and  he  takes  such  a  course  in  this  great  matter  as  to  make  his  mind  upon  it 
appear  as  if  it  were  the  mind  of  mankind  itself  thereon.  For  his  chief  argument  is 
that  the  safety  of  the  human  kind  as  an  historical  whole  is  what  is  in  issue  in  the 
question  of  correlating  studies,  and  that  the  all- controlling  principle  in  a  right  cor- 
relation U  the  due  selection  and  apportioning  of  studies  in  the  light  of  their  bearing 
on  the  historic  integrity  of  the  human  race,  and  on  the  integrity  of  each  child  as  a 
member  in  a  whole  that  is  to  bo  historically  continuous,  and  genuinely  because  his- 
torically progressive.  What  really  makes  these  two  reports  so  interesting  and  so 
significant  is  the  confiict  latent  in  them  between  these  two  marked  personalities. 
We  can  read  in  this  the  deeper  conflict  of  two  great  typos  of  personality — two  types 
of  human  aim  and  purpose;  two  contending  views,  in  fact,  upon  the  meaning,  the 
explanation,  and  the  direction  of  life;  in  short,  the  conflict  of  two  philosophies. 

The  gist  of  the  difl'erence  between  these  two  philosophies,  and  consequently 
between  the  two  reports,  is  the  difierent  value  which  they  place  (1)  upon  the  nativ-e 
tendencies  of  each  particular  human  being  that  lead  him  away  from  a  fixed  common 
type  of  mankind,  and  (2)  upon  that  universal  or  rational  type.  The  one  proceeds 
upon  the  view  that  each  peculiar  and  individual  expression  of  the  common  human 
nature  is  the  one  fact  of  truly  cardinal  value;  the  other,  upon  the  view  that  the 
supreme  consideration  must  be  tho  type  characteristically  human— not  private  and 
peculiar,  but  public,  generic,  and,  above  all,  historic.  Tho  one  fills  its  eye  with  the 
single  human  being  and  his  peculiar  whole  of  personal  endowment,  in  no. other 
exactly  repeated,  and  incapable  of  being  replaced  by  anything  but  itself;  the  other, 
with  the  imposing  whole  of  the  universal  rational  nature,  in  comparison  with  which 
individual  variations  seem  trivial,  and  which  appears  clothed  with  the  authority 
and  majesty  of  history,  and  with  the  incomparable  warrant  of  a  public  judgment 
that  has  borne  the  test  of  time,  of  experience,  of  the  long  conflict  of  considerate 
reflection  and  experience-sobered  forethought  with  the  complex  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  the  race  has  had  to  mature.  The  one  therefore  finds  the 
chief  motives  of  educational  aims  and  methods  in  the  interests  of  the  single  pupil; 
the  other,  in  the  rational  authority  of  the  human  type,  historically  developed  and 
tested  and  warranted.  The  watchword  of  the  one  will  bo  that  word  now  heard  so 
constantly  from  almost  every  quarter,  the  word  so  naturally  dear  to  every  modern 
heart,  the  word  so  attractive,  so  fascinating,  the  kindling  word  '*  interest ;"  the  watch- 
word of  the  other,  that  word  which,  if  often  forgotten  amid  the  whirl  of  contending 
and  confusing  interests,  is  still  the  word  that  wakes  the  deepest  chords  in  the  human 
soul  whenever  it  is  heard,  the  commanding  word  "duty,"  the  bracing  word  '^charac- 
ter," the  invigorating  phrase  **  a  reasonable  life."  Everywhere  the  one  philosophy, 
and  accordingly  the  one  report,  echoes  to  tho  theme  of  election  in  education,  the  great- 
est possible  range  of  free  choice  by  the  individual  student  as  to  what  ho  will  study, 
gnided  by  what  he  finds  answering  to  his  native  interest  in  subjects ;  everywhere  the 
other,  to  the  theme  of  a  rational  system  of  subjects  for  study,  which  is  held  to 
express  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  in  its  several  essential  aspects,  and  which 
must  enter  into  every  scheme  of  education  that  can  claim  to  be  truly  human,  in  the 
sense  of  being  genuinely  reasonable.  Thus  tho  one  philosophy,  with  its  accordant 
report,  finds  the  master  principle  of  education  in  personal  native  impulse,  in  personal 
desire;  the  other  finds  it  in  a  public  or  generic  intelligent  judgment,  that  gets  at 
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the  abicliu.;  heart  of  human  Datnre  with  all  the  mass  and  momentom  of  history ,  in  a 
universal  rational  will  which  is  to  judge,  to  master,  and  to  uae  all  merely  private 
desires.  Consequently,  the  report  of  the  ten  appeals  directly  to  the  foremost  ten- 
dencies of  the  times,  the  present  mood  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  naturally  finds  a  corre- 
Si>ouding  response.  But  the  report  of  the  five  has  to  stem  the  prevailing  current; 
indeed,  has  to  turn  it  from  its  course;  and  it  not  only  invites  the  prevalent  thought 
to  an  unrelished  self-critici«im,  but  it  demands  as  the  efi'ective  means  of  this  a  much 
subtler  and  deeper  order  of  thinking  than  the  habitual  flow  of  consciousness  finds 
easy.  This  largely  accounts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  present  greater  success  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten ;  but  it  also  foretells,  as  I  believe,  the  profonnder 
coming  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  five,  an  acceptance  that  may  be  slow  in 
maturing,  and  that  will  no  doubt  be  attended  with  corrective  criticism  of  details, 
but  that  will  be  all  the  more  settled  and  secure. 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  in  fate  of  the  two  reports  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  different  methods  by  which  they  are  respectively  supplied  with  evidence 
to  convince  and  to  influence  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  This  difference  of 
methods  is,  in  part,  ingrained  in  the  very  difference  of  view  and  aim  which  we  have 
juBt  considered;  but  it  is,  in  perhaps  greater  part,  also  owing  to  the  characteristic 
powers  of  their  two  authors.  Without  the  least  disparagement  of  either,  I  think 
we  may  truly  say  that  if  the  author  of  the  first  has  a  genius  for  administration,  the 
author  of  the  other  has  a  genius  for  thought,  for  penetrating  to  first  principles  and 
to  fundamental  reasons.  Thus  the  report  of  the  ten,  instead  of  arguing,  proceeds, 
with  the  genuine  administrative  instinct,  directly  to  the  established  soorceit  of 
administrative  authority,  and,  selecting  approved  representatives  of  the  staff 
actually  engaged  in  managing  and  teaching  secondary  schools,  obtains  their  opin- 
ions, justly  reckoned  weighty,  on  the  several  questions  raised.  These  are  colligated, 
judiciously  sifted,  adjusted,  most  skillfully  harmonized ;  and  the  condensed  result- 
briefly,  i)ertinently,  and  forcibly  set  forth — carries  with  it,  naturally,  aU  the  convinc- 
ing weight  that  judgment  already  accepted  and  taken  for  granted  must  always  have, 
and  muftt  have  in  the  highest  degree  when  there  is  confidence  in  the  process  by 
which  its  adequate  representatives  have  been  selected,  and  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
trative capacity  of  the  man  who  selects  them.  Far  different  from  this  simple  appeal 
to  what  the  public  directly  concerned  has  already  definitely  settled,  and  this  master- 
ftil  avoidance  of  inquiries  that  may  unsettle  everything,  and  must  unavoidably 
unsettle  much,  and  stir  up  the  more  or  less  violent  dispute  that  inevitably  attends 
all  starting  of  real  questions — far  different  from  this  is  the  problem  of  the  man  who 
will  inquire  into  the  final  reasons  of  things ;  who  can  not  find  it  in  him  to  admit  that 
what  either  individuals  or  communities,  either  personal  instincts  or  gradually 
acquired  customs  and  habits  of  feeling,  merely  want  to  have  or  to  do  is  what  in 
I'eason  they  ought  to  have  and  to  do,  but  is  drawn  onward  by  a  high  conviction  that 
there  is  a  discoverable  reason,  an  ideal  justification,  for  everything  that  is  worth 
mau*R  while  to  do  or  to  have.  The  report  of  the  five  inquires  into  the  chief  problem 
of  education  in  this  spirit  of  deep  and  truly  sober  speculation.  It  opens  matters  to 
the  bottom,  and  stirs  them  up  from  their  depths.  Its  direct  appeal  to  the  ultimate 
Toason  in  the  case,  its  appeal  from  mere  fact  and  actual  practice  to  ideal  considera- 
tions may  be  in  the  best  sense  stimulating;  but  it  carries  with  it  the  unavoidable 
consequence  that  the  judgments  of  its  readers,  once  invited  and  aroused,  will  surely 
bt>  diverse,  vrill  be  strongly  so  at  first,  and  will  require  a  process  more  or  less  tedi<}u8, 

i*>>se  of  time  possibly  long,  in  order  to  come  to  a  settled  harmony. 

Acivrdlngly,  the  author  of  this  report  has  found  himself—very  likely  without 

rta^^^— couftronted  with  a  keen  opposition  to  his  main  positions,  and  that,  t-oo,  from 

sl^vrv  cW*»  ^^  minds  Among  our  sehool  managers  that  may  well  claim  to  rank 
lb*  MH^t  intelligently  alert.    There  are  three  main  lines  of  objection  which 

^,  .  o  ,.T  in  criticising  the  report. 
"^^  inl  <^  the««*  *■  ^^**  ^^  author^s  view  on  correlation  of  studies  misses  the 
'    '       — t*^*^^*  his  scheme,  they  say,  is  not  correlation  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
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word  at  all.  His  system  should  be  called,  rather,  a  system  for  the  selection  and 
yalnation  of  studies;  a  system  of  their  coordination  instead  of  their  correlation. 
Correlation,  they  will  have  it,  means  the  bringing  of  the  subjects  of  study  into  a 
closer  unity  than  that  of  coordination ;  it  means  that  they  shall  be  brought  into  a 
unity  of  subordination,  and  that  some  subject,  or  rather  some  principle  of  dealing 
with  all  subjects,  needs  to  be  found  that  will  serve  to  reduce  each  to  its  proper  place 
and  function  as  an  auxiliary  of  greater  or  less  subordination  in  the  process  of  real 
education.  It  must  settle  which  of  them  is  really  principal  and  substantive,  and 
which  merely  subsidiary  and  instrumental.  The  report,  they  claim,  has  only  begun 
the  work  assigned  to  its  committee;  or  worse,  it  has  built  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  work,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  investigation  when  it  has  settled  upon  the 
several  studies  that  legitimately  belong  in  an  elementary  curriculum,  and  then 
obstinately  insisting  that  this  shall  be  taken  as  the  only  problem,  and  its  result  as 
the  only  true  meaning  of  correlation. 

This  brings  them  to  their  second  line  of  objection.  What  they  really  mean  is,  that 
correlatiou,  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  unification  by  subordination,  has  its  secret  in  the 
recognition  that  mind,  the  development  and  right  discipline  of  which  is  the  business 
of  education,  carries  in  its  very  being  as  self-conscious  intelligence  a  distinction 
between  consciousness  as  substantive  contents  and  consciousness  as  mere  form — mere 
way  of  putting  or  stating  those  contents.  All  the  interest  of  mental  being  lies  in 
the  contents,  they  say,  and  none  of  it  at  all,  or  next  to  none  of  it,  is  the  mere  form. 
Thus  this  distinction  between  knowledge  of  contents  and  knowledge  of  mere  form 
is  the  distinction,  they  claim,  between  the  knowledge  that  alone  is  substantive  and 
real  and  the  knowledge  that  is  merely  nominal.  The  form  apart  from  the  contents 
is  unreal,  hollow,  meaningless,  insignificant.  There  is  in  it  no  interest,  except  for  a 
few  unusual  minds,  who,  whatever  their  remote  usefulness  as  makers  and  polishers  of 
instruments  for  real  intelligences,  are  themselves  hardly  human,  are  a  sort  of  gnomes 
that  live  in  the  underground  Dammemng  and  are  by  nature  repellent  dryasdusts. 
The  application  of  this  vital  distinction  between  form  and  contents  to  the  question 
of  correlation,  say  these  critics  of  Dr.  Harris,  would  settle  a  main  practical  question 
in  elementary  education  at  once.  It  would  explain  why  the  children  in  elementary 
schools  do  not  flourish  as  they  ought;  it  would  show  that  they  are  perishing  from  an 
unsucculent  diet  of  the  three  R's — from  a  lack  of  the  proper  nourishment  to  bo 
found  only  in  interesting  contents,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  feed  minds  on  the  empty 
husks  of  the  merely  formal  consciousness.  For,  cry  these  Herbartian  philosophers, 
what  is  Reading,  'Riting,  or  'Rithmetic,  but  just  the  form  of  thought  and  reality, 
pure  and  simple,  form  torn  off  from  its  proper  contents,  and  in  itself  destitute  of 
any  human  interest  or  meaning?  Nature  and  man,  natural  science,  history,  poetry, 
these  alone  furnish  the  mind  with  contenta.  What  wonder  that  the  school  children 
do  not  care,  except  rarely,  for  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  when  it  is  plain 
that  not  one  of  these  things  gives  them  any  interesting  contents,  any  savory  pabu- 
lum at  all,  but  instead  only  forces  on  them  the  juiceless  cud  of  empty  formf  These 
things,  no  doubt,  have  to  enter  into  the  work  of  elementary  education,  but  they 
should  only  play  a  minor  and  a  servant's  part  there,  just  as  the  mechanic's  tools  are 
indispensable  to  his  work,  but  after  all  are  nothing  but  tools,  and  would  lodge  him 
on  the  summit  of  absurdity  if  he  spent  his  time  in  making  them  and  keeping  them 
in  order.  The  demand  paramount,  say  these  critics,  is  to  correlate  these  formal 
studies  into  their  proper  place  of  humble  service  and  instrumentality,  and  to  t-each 
them  by  means  of  interesting  contents  to  which  they  are  applied.  All  the  three  R's 
should  be  taught  incidentally  merely,  as  need  for  them  actually  comes  up  in  the 
course  of  learning  by  the  help  of  the  senses  the  interesting  things  of  science,  history, 
and  poetry. 

At  this  point  the  third  line  of  objection  from  these  critics  comes  into  plain  view, 
the  real  and  basal  line.  They  claim  that  Dr.  Harris  makes  no  proper  provision  for 
interest — that  he  ignores  or  belittles  the  absolute  mainspring  of  fruitful  education, 
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which  !»  that  whatever  a  pupil  studies  shall  interest  him.  Dr.  Harris,  his  critics 
maintain,  Tvould  bring  all  pupils,  every  one  of  irhom  is  an  unreplaceablo  original, 
with  desires,  powers,  and  interests  all  his  own,  having  in  themselves  mandatory 
rights,  the  satisfaction  and  preservation  of  which  ought  to  be  the  devout  study  an<l 
persistent  business  of  every  teacher— Dr.  Harris  would  bring  them  all  under  the  I^rv- 
crnstean  forms  of  a  public  and  undiscriminating  tradition,  a  tradition,  too,  that 
commits  the  fatal  oversight  of  rating  formal  and  implemental  studies  even  higher 
than  studies  of  contents  and  substance,  and  that  ignores  the  plain  truth,  no  longer 
to  be  blinked,  that  human  beings  are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mold,  but  are  made  in 
every  variety  of  nature,  with  interests  endlessly  varying ;  a  tradition,  finally,  that 
knows  nothing  of  the  central  iact  that  the  entire  life  of  humanity  turns  ux>on  interefit, 
which  is  at  once  its  spring,  its  inspiration,  and  its  hope. 

But  in  this  doctrine  of  interest — this  absolute  justification  of  the  human  natural 
self  as  a  product  of  birth  and  heredity — Dr.  Harris  hears  the  knell  of  civilization. 
The  secret  of  that,  surely,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  sotnewhat  higher  import  than 
the  satisfaction  of  merely  individual  instincts,  qualifications,  and  desires.  And  just 
as  surely,  it  can  not  lie  directly  in  those  private  desires,  can  not  be  made  out  of  end- 
less variation,  isolation,  difference.  Nor  can  the  great  thing  wo  mean  by  cbaracter. 
which  assuredly  is  the  true  goal  of  all  education,  be  built  out  of  mere  instincts  and 
desires  and  the  perpetual  consultation  of  these,  and  the  persistent  cultivation  of 
them.  What  must  become  of  rational  freedom,  of  all  that  goes  to  make  real  man- 
hood and  real  womanhood,  if  the  culture  of  each  person  is  to  be  studied  and  guided 
wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  natural  interests,  the  private  personal  desires, 
of  each? 

Well,  there  is  the  issue  between  Dr.  Harris  and  his  critics — the  issue  between  inter- 
CHt  and  character.  On  which  Hide  of  it  are  you?  I  shall  undertake  no  decisiouof  it 
now,  though  I  admit  that  my  sympathies  are  mainly  with  the  view  of  our  distin- 
guished Commissioner  of  Education.  Next  year  I  shall  hope  to  bear  some  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  that  is  to  come  at  our  meeting  in  San  Jose,  and  then 
I  shall  bo  glad  to  go  into  the  core  of  the  subject  on  its  merits.  For  the  present,  I 
must  content  myself  with  having  thus  briefly  told  you  what  I  suppose  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  and  with  the  further  statement  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  never  be  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  elementary  education 
until  we  find  the  means  of  separating  the  elementary  school,  in  accordance  with  its 
true  philosophical  definition,  from  the  various  forms  of  the  secondary  school,  and  of 
causing  secondary  education  to  begin,  as  it  should,  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  at 
present,  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  so-called  sixth  grade  of  the 
grammar  school.  To  this  end,  we  need  most  of  all  to  attain  a  philosophical  dis- 
tinction between  the  elementary  school  and  secondary  schools,  and  to  supplant  by 
this  our  present  meaningless  and  futile  distinction,  which  knows  no  difference 
between  them  but  the  shallow  fact  that  the  one  comes  first  and  the  other  comes 
second. 

Let  mo  close  by  saying  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  deny  the 
educational  value  of  interest.  Nor  would  I  bo  thought  to  imply  that  Dr.  Harris 
overlooks  this;  he  only  sees  that  there  is  something  still  more  valuable.  Interest 
is  indispensable  to  successful  education;  you  can  not  teach  the  uninterested  miud. 
But  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  teacher,  and  the  very  genius  of  the  true  teacher, 
to  kindle  interest;  to  know  what  is  reasonable,  what  is  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  rouse  his  interest  in  that,  even  when  he  has  no  interest  in  it 
by  nature. 
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I. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  deaignation. 


John  O.  Turner 

Sheldon  Jaokson  — 

F.  J.  Netherton 

Junius  Jordan 

•  Samuel  T.  Black 

Miss  Graco  E.  Patten. .  I 
C.D.Hino 


W.B.Powell ! 

W.N.Sheats ' 

Gustavus  R.  Glenn 1 

C.  A.  Foraoraan i 

Samuel  M.  Inglis | 

D.M.Goeting 

Henry  Sabin 

"William  Strjker 

"W.  J.  Davidaon 

J.  V.  Calhoun ' 

W.  W.  Stetson : 

E.  B.  l*rcttvman I 

Frank  A.  Aill | 

Henry  K.  Pattenglll  ..J 

W.  w .  Pendergast I 

A.  A.Kino4)nuon 

John  R.  Kirk ! 

E.  A.  Carleton 

"W.  R.  Jackson 

H.C.  Cutting 

Fred.  Gowing 

Chas.  J.  Baxter 

Amado  ChAvos 

Charles  R.  Skinner  .... 
John  C.  Scarborough  . . 

J.G.Holland 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

A.  A.  Nichols 

G.  M.  IrTTin 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer 

Thomas  B.  Stockwell . . 

W.D.Mayfield 

Frank  Crane 

Price  Thomas 

J.M.Carlisle 

John  R.  Park 

Mason  S.  Stone 

John  E.  Maasey 

Frank  J.  Browne 

J.R.  Trotter 

J.  Q.  Eraerv 

Miss  Estelle  Reel 


Montgomery,  Ala  — 

Sitka,  Alastca 

PhoDnix,  Ariz 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  IXC... 

Tallahassee.  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise,  Idaho 

Springtield,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — 

Topeka,  Xans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Augusta,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City, Mo... 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Kebr 

Carson  City,  Nev . . . . 

Concord,  N.H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe.N.Mex.... 

Albany.N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak . . . . 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.I 

Columbia,  S.C 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenu 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  Citj,  Utah 

Montpelior,  \  t 

Richmonti  Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.Va... 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


State  6ux)orintendent  of  education. 
I  General  agent  of  education. 
I  Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
;  Secretary  of  State  board  of  educition. 
I         Do. 

I  Superintendent  of  District  schools » 
I  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  school  commissioner. 

State  superintendent  of  public  iuHtruction. 
Do. 
I  Do. 
I  Do. 
!  Do. 
I         Do. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
I  Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 
Do. 

State  superintendent  of  public  iustruction. 
Do. 
'  State  superintendent  of  education. 
I  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
I  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do*. 
'         Do. 
Do. 
I  Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
■  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
'         Do. 
Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  superintendent  of  free  .schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


II.— City  Superintendents. 

ALABAMA. 


Annlston,  J.  W.  Abcrcrombie. 
Bessemer,  G.  M.  Lovejov. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Enfanla,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florence,  H.  C.  Gilbert. 
HuntsviUe,  Sydney  J.  May  hew. 


Mobile,  John  D.  Terby. 
^lonteomery,  Charles  L.  Floyd. 
New  Decatur,  R.  R.  Harris. 
Opelika,  T.  C.  Plnckard. 
Selma,  R.  £.  Hardaway. 
Toscaloosa,  James  H.  Poster. 


'  Corrected  to  February,  1897. 
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ARIZONA. 
Tacaon,  &  P.  McCrea. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith,  J.  L.  Holloway. 

Helena,  W.  W.  Rivers. 

Hot  Springn,  George  B.  Cook. 


Alara«yla,  D.  J.  Sullivan. 
Berkeley.  S.  D.  Waterman. 
Eoreka,  T.  L.  Heaton. 
Fresno,  Charles  W.  Roby. 
Los  Angles,  J.  A .  Fo«hay. 
Nana  City,  J.  L.  She:iror. 
Oakland,  J.W.  McClvmonds. 
Paaadena,  James  I),  (rraham. 
Pomona,  F.  A.  Molyneaux. 
Riverside,  Engenia  Fuller.' 
Sacramento,  O.  "W.  Erie  wine. 


Aspen,  F.  H.  Clark. 

Colorailo  SpriugH, . 

Cripple  Creek,  Charh-s  M.  Kingsley. 
Denver:  Distriet  No.  1,  Aaron  uove. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 


Little  Rook,  J.  B.  Righteell. 
Pine  Blutf,  J.  H.  Hlnemon. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Bernardino,  T.  H.  Kirk.  * 
San  Diego,  EUwood  P.  Cubberlev. 
San  Francisco,  Madison  BabcooK. 
San  Jose,  F.  P.  Russell. 
Santa  Ana,  F.  E.  Perham. 
Santa  Barbara,  C.  Y.  Roop. 
Santa  Cruz,  D.  C  Clark. 
Santa  Rosa,  E.  M.  Cox. 
Stockton,  James  A.  Barr. 
Yallejo,  Charles  A.  Fulton. 


COLORADO. 


Denver:  District  No.  17,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 

Leadville.  J.  P.  Jackson. 

Pueblo:  District  No.  1,  James  S.  McClong. 

District  No.  20,  J.  F.  Keating. 
Trinidad,  Eugene  C.  Stevens. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia.  W.  A.  Smith. 

Branford,  C.  H.  Uarriman.« 

Bridgeport,  Clmrles  W.  Deane. 

Bristol.  C.  L.  Woo<ling.* 

Danbury,  G  D.  Northrup. 

Derbv,  J.  W.  Peck. 

East  llartford,  Joseph  O.  Goodwin.* 

Enfield,  James  B.  Houston.* 

Greenwich,  George  P.  Fisher. 

Hartford,  Andrew  F.  Gates. 

Manchester:  Town  schools  Robert  P.  Bfssell. 

Ninth  district  (incorporated), 
Thomas  Sims.* 
Meriden,  C.  M.  WilUams. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Ferguson. 
Hilford,  n.  I.  MathewHon. 


Nangatnck,  J.  H.  Carfrey. 
New  Britain,  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jenninn.' 
New  Milford,  Charles  H.  Soule. 
Norwalk,  Charles  Olmstead.* 
Korwich  (Central  district),  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Rockville,  I.  M.  Agard. 
Stamford.  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Torrington,  Edwin  H.  Forbes. 
Wallingford,  Daniel  R.  Knight. 
Waterbury,  M.  S.  Crosby. 
West  Haven,  A.  M.  Drummond. 
Westport,  L.  T.  Day.' 
Willimantic,  George  L.  Storrs.* 
Wlnsted,  George  Foster  Prentiss.* 


Newcastle,  Allen  H.  Knapp. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  David  W.  Harlan. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  William  B.  Powell  (superintendent      Washington,  G.  F.  T.  Cook  (superintendent  col- 
public  schools),  ored  schools) . 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.  Joel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West.  C.  F.  Komp.* 
Peuaacola,  N.  B.  Cook.* 


Albany,  E.  G.  Jones. 
AuicricuB,  William  Harper. 
AthenH,  G.G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.F..Slaton. 
Augusta,  Lawtou  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  L.  Franklin. 


St.  Augustine,  Walter  E.  Knibloe. 
Tampa,  L.  W.  Buchholz.* 


GEORGIA. 


Columbus,  Corloton  B.  Gibson. 
Griffin,  J.  Henry  Walker. 
Macon.  D.  C^.  Abl>ott. 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savannah,  Otis  Asbmore. 
Thomasvillo,  K.  T.  MacLean.* 


'Principal  of  the  High  Sohool. 
•Snwrvising  principal. 

*  Principal. 

*  Acting  visitor. 

•  Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 

•  Seon^tary  of  the  l>oard  of  school  visitors ;  Post-office,  Thompsonville. 
'  Aotlug  Hchool  visitor. 

•County  superintendent.  ^  t 
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ILLINOIS. 


Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 

Aurora :  Diatrict  No.  5  (East  Side),  C.  M.  Bard- 
well. 
District  No.  i  (West  Side),  A.  V.  Green- 
man. 
Anstin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Beardstown.  David  T.  Harris. 
Belleville,  H.  D.  Updike. 
Belvidere,  11.  A.  Warren  '  C.  H.  Dye.' 
Blooniington,  Edwiu  M.  Van  Petten. 
Braidwood:  North  Side,  John  P.  Keevea. 

South  Side,  M.  £.  Knapp. 
Cairo.  Taylor  C.  Clendennen. 

Canton, . 

Centralis,  Irwin  F.  Mather. 
Champaign,  Joseph  Carter. 
Charleston,  W.  T.  Gooden. 
Chicaifo,  Albert  G.  Lane. 

Danrule, . 

Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Gastman. 
Dixon,  WiUJam  Jenkins. 
Duquoin,  David  B.  Kawlina. 
East  St.  Louis:  District  No.  1,  James  F.  HcCul- 
longh. 
District  No.  2,  Range  10.  T.  J. 

Mr:Donongh.' 
District  No.  2,  Range  9, 1.  Harry 
Todd.' 
Ed  wards  vUlCjJ.  M.  Parkinson. 
Elgin,  M.  A.  Whitney. 
Evanston:  District  ^o.  1,  Homer  H.  Kingsley. 

District  No.  3  (North  Evanston),  Ar- 
thur J.  Snyder, 
District  No.  2  (South  Evanston),  Fred. 
W.Nichols. 


Freeportj  R.  8.  Page. 

Galena,  I.  C.  B.iker. 

Galesbur^,  William  L.  Steele. 

Jacksonville,  J.  W.  Henninger. 

Joliet,  W.  H.  Canipbell. 

Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 

Eewaneo,  A.  C.  Butler. 

La  Salle,  L.  A .  Thomas. 

Lincoln,  Campbell  W.  Harriman. 

Litchfield,  J.  E.  Wooters. 

Macomb,  R.  C.  Rennick. 

Mattoon,  B.  F.  Armitage. 

Metropolis  (^ty,  O.  J.  Page. 

Moline,  H.  M.  Slauson. 

Monmouth,  James  C.  Bums. 

Morris,  J.  M.  Blackford. 

Oak  Park,  William  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa,  Samuel  H.Heidler. 

Pana:  West  and  South  Side.  L.  S.  Ham.* 

East  Side,  William  Miner. 
Pari^,  W.  W.  Black. 
Pekin,  J.  A.  Homberger. 
Peoria,  Newton  Char^  Dougherty. 
Peru,  W.  W.  Wirt. 
Quincy,  T.  W.  MaoFall. 
Rock  island,  James  E.  Ament. 
Rockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springfield.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Spring  Valley,  F.  8.  Johnson. 
Storling:  District  No.  J,  W.  T.  TuUle. 

District  No.  3,  H.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  8,  S.  B.  Hursh. 
Streator,  W.  F.  Rocbeleau. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Waukegan,  Frank  H.  Hall. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Houston. 
Bloomington,  Sigel  E.  Raines. 
Bluffton,  W.  P.  Bnrris. 
Braail,  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Carnagey. 
Cpnnersville,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders.     . 
Crawfordsville,  Isaac  M.Wellington. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  Juntin  N.  Study. 
Frankfort,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Grcencastle,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Belman. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis.  David  K.  Goss. 
JeflTersonville,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  Horace  G.  Woody. 
Lafayette,  Edward  Ayres. 
Laporte,  O.  C.  Seelye. 


Lawrenceburg,  R.  Ellsworth  Call. 
Lebanon,  James  R.  Hart. 
Logansport^  Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Madison.  O.  M.  MoDaniels. 
Marion,  Welford  D.  Weaver. 
Michigan  City,  Edward  Boyle. 
Mount  Vernon,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Muucie,  W.  R.  Snvder. 
New  Albany,  W.  H.  Hershman. 

Peru, . 

Portland,  C.  L.  Hottel. 
Richmond,  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Sej'mour,  U.  C.  Montgomery. 
Slidbyvillc,  James  II.  Tomlin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute,  William  H.  Wiley. 
Valparaiso,  Charles  Henilerson  Wood. 
ViQcennes,  Albert  E.  Humke. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Warsaw,  James  H.  Henry. 
Washington,  William  F.  AxteU. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic.  William  Wilcox. 
Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 
Burlington,  Charlea  Eldred  Shelton. 
Cedar  Rapids,  J.  F.  Mernll. 
Centerville,  F.  E.  Stephens. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Council  Bliifl*8,  Joseph  C.  Hiaey. 
Creaton,  O.  E.  French. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moinea :  East  Side,  Amos  Hiatt. 

West  Side,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 

North  Side,  O.  E.  Smith. 
Dubuque,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  WUdes. 


Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 
Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk.  O.  W,  Meyer. 
Lo  Mars,  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  J.  H.  Breese. 
Marshalltown,  F.  E.  Willard. 
Mason  City,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Mount  Pleasant.  JohnF.  Riggs. 
MuscaUne,  F.  M. Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City,  H.  E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo:  East  Side.  F.  J.  Sessions. 

West  Side,  George  A.  Bateman. 


*  Principal. 


»  Supervising  principal. 
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KANSAS. 


Arffentinb.  Charles  H.  Sorter. 

Arkansas  City,  T.  W.  Conway. 

Atchison,  J.  H.  Glotfelter. 

Emporia,  L.  A.  Lowther. 

Fort  Scotts  David  M.  Bo  wen. 

Hotehlnson,  George  W.  Winans. 

Junction  City,  Georgo  W.  Kendrlck. 

Kansas  City,  Larkin  L.  L.  Hanks. 

Lawrence,  Frank  P.  Smith. 

Leavenworth,  Miss  Emma  £.  Dolphin,  acting. 


Xcwton,  J.  "W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Parsons,  S.  D.  Frazier. 
PitUUurg,  S.  W.  Black. 
Salina,  A.Ludluro. 
Topeka,  William  M.  Davidson. 
Wellington,  H.  F.  M.  Bear. 
Wichita.  Frank  R.  Dver. 
Winfleia,  J.  W.  Spindler. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland,  John  G.  Crahbe. 
Bowling  Green,  Edward  Taylor. 
Covington,  John  Morris. 
Dayton,  F.S.  Alley. 
Frankfort,  Mc Henry  Bhoads. 
Henderson,  Edwards. Clark.  ^ 

Hopkinsvillo,  Livingstone  McCartney.  ^ 
Lexington,  William  Rogers  Clay. 


Baton  Boage,  R.  C.  Gordon. 
New  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 


Lonisrille,  E.  H.  Mark. 
Maysville,  no  siipcrintcndent.' 
Newport,  John  Burke. 
Owensl>oro,  James  McGinnis*. 
Paducah,  Georco  O.  McBroom. 
Paris,  E.  W.  "NVeaver. 
Kichmoud,  J.  D.  Clark. 
Winchester,  A,  C.  Fleshman. 


LOUISIANA. 


Shrevei>ort,  John  L.  Hargrove. 


MAINE. 


Auburn,  A.  P.  Wagg:. 

Augusta :  Albion  Halo  Brainard,  principal  Cony 
High  School. 
J.  M.  Wyman,  superintendent  subur- 
ban schools. 
S.  I.  Graves,  superintendent  village 

district. 
WesUm    Lewis,    principal   Williams 
District. 
Bangor,  Miss  Mary  S.  Snow. 
Bath,  William  H.  NVinslow. 
Belfast,  F.  S.  Brick. 
Biddeford,  Royal  E.  Gould. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Mertle  M.  Curtis. 


Brunswick,  Franklin  C.  Ilobiuson. 
Calais,  S.  E.  Webber. 
Eastport,  Charlea  Sumner  Holton. 
ElUworth.  I.  H.  W.  Whartt'. 
Fort  Fairfield.  H.  T.  Powers. 
Gardiner,  James  M  Larrabee.' 
Houlton,  Harry  L.  Putnam. 
Lowiston,  I.  C.  Phillips. 
Old  Town,  Alfonso F.  Marsh' 
Portland,  Orlando  M.  I^onl. 
Rockland,  Arthur  1*.  Irving. 
Saco,  John  S.  Locke. 
Sanford,  Frank  H.  Dexter. 
Watervillo,  W.  L.  Waters. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis,  John  G.  Bannon.* 
Baltimore,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan.« 


Abington,  W.  H.  Sanderson. 
Adams,  J.  C.  Gray. 
Amesbury,  E.  O,  Perkins.* 
Amherst,  William  D.  Parkinson. 
Andover,  George  E.  Johnson. 
Arlington,  True  W.  White. 

Atbol, . 

Attlcboro,  J.  O.  Tiffany. 
Barnstable,  F.  W.  Kingman. 
Beverly,  Adelbert  Leon  Safford. 
Blackstoue,  Joslah  B.  Davia. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Bradford,  R  D.  McKeen. 
Braintree,  Irving  W.  Home. 
Bridgewater,  "NVVH.  Sanderson. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Russell. 
Brookline,  Samuel  T.  Dutton. 
Cambridge.  Francis  CogsweU. 
Canton,  James  S.  Perkins. 
Chelsea,  Eben  H.  Davis. 
Chicopee,  Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
Clinton. Charles  L.Hunt. 
Concord,  William  L.  Eaton. 
Dan  vers,  AV.  A.  Baldwin. 
Dwlham,  Roderick  Whittlesey  Hlue. 
East  Hampton.  W.  D.  Miller. 
Easton,  Edward  B.  Maglathlin. 
Everett,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitchburg,  Joseph  G.  Edgerley. 


Cnraberland.  H.  O.  Weiraer.* 
Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblite.* 
Hagerstown,  George  C.  Pearson.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Framingham,  Samuel  F.  Blodgett. 
Franklin,  Ernest  D-  Daniels. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 
Grafton,  Stanley  H.  Holmes. 
Greenfield,  D.  P.  Dame. 
Haverhill,  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 
Hingham,  Elmer  L.  Curtiss. 
Holyoke,  P.  W.  Search, 
fiopkintou,  A I  van  R.  Lewis. 
Hyde  Park.  Elhi  F.  Boyd.« 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K.  AYhltcomb. 
Lynn,  Orsamns  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden,  George  E.  Gay. 
Marblehead,  John  B.  Giflbrd. 
Marlboro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Me<lford,  Charles  U.  MorsR. 
Melrose,  Benjamin  F.  Robinson. 
Methuen,  George  E.  Chickering. 
Hiddleboro,  Asher  J .  Jacoby. 
Milford,  C.W.Haley. 
Millbury.  C.  S.  Lyman. 
Milton,  M.  W.  Richardson. 
Natick,  Frank  Edson  Parlin. 
New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Kewbnryport,  William  P.  Lunt. 
Newton.  George  I.  Aldrich. 
Nortii  Adams,  Isaac  Freeman  Hall. 
Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease. 


'  G.  W.  Blattermau  signs  reports. 
»  Sui>ervisor. 


*  County  school  examiner. 

*  Secretary  of  the  school  committee, 
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North  Attleboro,  William  C.  Hobbs. 
NorthbritlKC.  S.  A.  Melcher. 
Orance,  Lizzie  A.  Mason. 
Palmer,  W.H.  Small. 
Peabody.  John  B.  Gifford. 
Pittttfield,  Eageno  Bouton. 
Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 
Provinceto-wn,  Clarence  W.  Fearing. 
Ouincy,  H.  "\T.  Lull. 
Beading,  Charles  E.  Hussey. 
Eevero,  Milton  K.  Putney. 
Rockport,  Marj'  L.  Lincoln. 
Salem.  John  TV.  Perkins. 
Saugus,  C.  E.  Stevens. 
Somerville,  Gordon  A.  South  worth. 
Southbridffc,  John  T.  Clarke. 
South  Hndley,  Edward  H.  McLachlin. 
Spencer,  "VVyman  C.  Flckott. 


Springfield,  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stouebnm.  0.  E.  Stevens. 
Taunton.  C.  F.  Boyden. 
TrVakefiold,  Charles  E.  Hussey. 
XValtbam,  Henry  Whittemore. 
IVare,  Frank  E.  Spanlding. 
VTarren,  Albert  Kobiuson. 
ITatertowu,  George  K.  Dwellcy. 
■*Vebstor,J.I.Buck. 
TTellesley,  Marshall  Livingston  Perrin. 
T^estboro,  H.  C.  Waldron. 
West  field,  George  H.  Dan  forth. 
"West  SpringfieW,  Ulysses  G.  Whrelor. 
"Weymouth,  I.  M.  Nofcross. 
Winchendon,  David  B.  Locke. 
Wobum,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian,  A.  E.  Cuftis. 
Albion,  Warren  C.  Hull. 
Alpena,  George  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arbor,  Walters.  Perry. 
Au  Sable,  C.  M.  Jan  sky. 
Battle  Creek.  W.  G.  Cobnm. 
Bay  Citv.  John  A.  Stewart. 
Benton  Harbor,  Eugene  A.  Wilson. 
Big  Kaipids,  James  K.  Miller. 
Cadillac,  J.  H.  Kaye. 
Charlotte,  O.  L.  M.iller. 
Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thompson. 
Coldwater,  Egbert  L.Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Robinson. 
EAcanaba,  George  P.  Fleishor. 
Flint,  F.  R.  Hathaway. 

Grand  Haven, Crawford. 

Grand  Rapids,  W.  W.  Chalmers. 
Hillsdale,  W.  L.  Shuart. 
Holland,  C.  M.  McLean. 
Ionia.  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  T.  W.  Baton. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wright. 
Ishi)eming,  Richard  Hardy. 


Anoka,  Zt^nas  N.  Vaughn. 
Austin,  W.  F.  F.  Selleck. 
Brainerd.  Miles  H.  Carleton. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfeld. 
Faribault,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Fergus  Falls,  Caswell  A.Ballard. 
Mankato,  George  F.  Kenaaton. 
Minneapolis,  C.  M.  Jordan. 
New  Ulm,  E.  T.  Critchett. 


Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrow. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Bass. » 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Hardy. 


Bonno  Terre,  J.  H.  Malngen. 
Boonville,  D.  T.  Gentry. 
Brookfleld,  L.  A.  Wirick. 
Capo  Girardeau,  T.  E.  Joyce. 
CarroUton  JL.  W.  Bader. 
Carthage,  W.  J.  Stevena, 
Chillicothe,  W.  F.  Jamison. 
Clinton,  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  R.  H.  Emberson. 
De  Soto,  Charles  M.  Gill. 
Fulton,  John  P.  Gass. 
Hannibal.  R.  B.  D.  SImonson. 
Independence,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  M.  White. 
Joplin,  W.  B.  Brown. 
Kansas  City,  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Kirksville,  W.  E.  HoUiday. 


Jackson :  District  No.  1,  L.  S.  Norton. 

District  No.  17,  Martin  L.  Palmer. 
Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 
Lansing,  S.  B.  Laird. 
Ludington,  H.  T.  Blodgett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette.  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee,  O.  I.  Woodley. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Tressler. 
Mount  Clemens,  S.  C.  Price. 
Mnskegoo,  David  Mackenzie. 
Negaunee,  F.  Dayton  Davis. 
Nilea,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontiac,  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron,  .Tames  B.  Beazell. 
Saginaw :  East  Side,  A.  S.  Whitney. 

West  Side.  Edwin  C.  Thompson 
St.  Joseph,  George  W.  Loomis. 
SaultSte.  Marie,  E.  E.  Ferguson. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn. 
West  Bay  City,  N.  A.  Richards. 
Wyandotte,  A.  W.Dasef. 
Ypsilanti,  Austin  George. 


IkHNNESOTA. 


Owatonna,  L.  H.  Ford. 
Red  Wing,  F.  V.  Hubbard. 
Rochester,  F.  D.  Budlong. 
St.  Cloud.  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 
St.  Peter,  Eogar  George, 
Stillwater,  Frank  A.  Weld. 
Winona,  J  A.  Tormly. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian,  J.  G.  Deupree. 
Natchez,  J.  W.  Heniierson. 
Vicksburg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 


MISSOURI. 


Lexington,  H.  D.  Demand. 
Lonisiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 

Marshall, . 

Maryville,  B.  F.  Duncan. 
Mexico,  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly,  J.  A.  Whiteford. 
Neva<la,  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill.  John  P.  Thnrman. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Joseph.  Edward  B.  Neely. 
St.  Louis,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia.  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Spring^eld,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 
Trenton,  H.  E.  Du  Bois. 
Warrensburg,  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  City,  A.  G.  Young. 


1  Superintendent  of  white  schools,      ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


AllegliCDy,  John  Morrow. 
AUeiilowii,  F.  D.  Kanb. 
Altoona,  D.  S.  Koith. 
Arclibald,  R.  N.  Davis.« 
Ashland.  William  C.  Estler. 
leaver  Falls,  J.  T.  McKiuley. 
Bellefonte,  David  O.  Ettera. 
Bethlehem,  George  W.  Twitmyer. 
Bloomsbiirg,  L.  V.  Sterner. 
Braddock,  John  S.  Keclcr. 
Bradfortl.  E.  E.  Miller. 
Bristol,  MatUda  Swift  Booa. 

Butler, 

Carbondale,  John  J.  Forbes. 
Carlisle,  Samuel  B.  Shearer.  x 

Cluunbersburg,  Frank  E.  Fickinger.  ) 

Chester,  CharTea  F.  Foster. 

Columbia,  S.  H.  Hotftnan. 

Connell8\ill©,  W.  G.  Gans.« 

Conshohocken,  J.  Horace  Landls. 

Corry,  A.  D.  Colegrove. 

Danville.  James  C.  Houser. 

Dubois,  W.  L.  Greene. 

Dnnmoro,  Norton  T.  Honser. 

Easton.  William  W.  Cottingham. 

Erio,  H.  C.  Missimer. 

Etna.  J.  Q.A.Irvine. 

Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley. 

Green shurg,  Frank  H.  Shaw. 

Greenville,  T.  S.  Lowden. 

Hanover,  George  R.  Prowell. 

Harrisburg,  Lemuel  O.  Fooae. 

Hazleton,  David  A.  Hannan. 

Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall. 

Huntingdon,  Kimber  Cleaver. 

Johnstown,  J.  M.  Berkey . 
Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 
Lansford,  I.  K.  Witmer. 
Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  John  A.Robb. 
McKcesport,  H.  F.  Brooks.  ^.   .     . 
Mahanov  Citv,  William  N.  Ehrhart. 
Mauch  Chunk,  James  J.  I^,\*n- 
Meadville,  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss. 
Middletown,  H.  iL  Weber. 

Bristol.  John  P.  KeTnolds. 
BurriUviUe,  Allen  l*- Keith. 
Central  Fails,  t>ank  0.  Dr»P«r. 
Cranston.  Valentino  Amy- 
Cnun»erland.  A.  L- ?«rbonr. 
East  Providence,  W .  A^  •  tine. 


Milton.  Lewis  A.  Beardsley. 
MinersvUle,  H-  H.  Spavd.' 
Monougahela  City,  E.\V.Dalbey.» 
Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  H.  Dcant 
Nanticoko,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
New  Brighton,  Joseph  Burdette  Ricbey. 

Newcastle, . 

Norristown,  Joseph  K.  Gotwall». 

Oil  City.  C.  A.  Babcock. 

Olvphant,  M.  W.  Cummin g. 

Philadelphia,  Edward  Brooks. 

Phoenix viJle,  Harry  F.  Leister. 

Pittsburg.  George  J. Luck ey. 

PitUton.  Robert  Shiel.a 

Plymouth  (borough),  Irving  A.  Heikes.* 

Pottstown,  WiUiamW.  Rupert 

Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson. 

Beading.  Ebenezer  Mackey. 

Renovo, . 

St  Clair,  Thomas  G.  Jonnn. 
Scranton,  George  Howell. 
Shamokin,  William  F.  Harpel. 
Sharon.  J.  W.  Canon. 
Sharpsburg,  E.  B.  McRoberts. 
Shenandoah,  C.  D.  Bogart. 
South  Bethlehem,  (hvon  It.  Wilt. 
Sonth  Chester,  J.  C.  Ho<kenberry.« 
South  Easton ,  A .  J .  La  Barre  .* 
Steelton,  L.  E.  McGinnis. 
Snnbiury,  C.  D.  Oberdorf. 
Tunaqna,  Robert  F.  Ditchbum. 
Tarentum,  B.  S.  Hnnnell. 
Titusville,  Robert  D.  Crawford. 
Towanda,  Minor  Terry.' 
^^rrone,  C.  E.  Kanlfman. 
TJniontown,  Leo  Smith. 
Warren,  W.  L.  MacGownn. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Bradcn. 
Waynesboro,  R.  T.  Adams.* 
We«t  Chester,  Addison  Jones. 
Wilke.ibarre,  James  M.  Coughlin. 
Wilkinsburg.  J.  D.  Anderson.* 
AVilliamsport,  Charles  Lose. 
York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Johnston,  Frederick  B.  Cole.» 
Newport,  Benjamin  Baker. 
Pawtncket.Gilman  C.  Fisher. 
Providence.  Horace  S.  Tar  bell. 
Westerly,  AV.  R.  Wliittle. 
Woonsocket,  F.  E.  McFee. 


CharloHton.  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia.  ES.Drj'hcr. 
Greenville.  K.L  Hughes. 


Sioux 


FalurraakCMcClelUBd. 


Chattano.^c*.  .\-T  JtamU. 
Jacks^^n,  ThoWM  H.  Pw*^ 


i\M-p«»  i  hrptv  2^  ^-  ""^ 
vVr*ic*B*.  J.  l«  *"^ 
IW.:a*.J  L  ^***v.^ 
1  Vv ;M^r ,  W  iUi*»  ^•^T' 

r.^\\vn>-  F,F.J^2««'*^ 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Spartanbursr,  Frank  Evans. 
Sumter,  S.  H.  Edmands. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Yankton,  Edmund  J .  Vert. 

TENNESSEE. 

Johnson  City,  R.  H.  Freeland. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Greenville.  J.  H.  Van  Amburgh. 
Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Lare<lo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marshall,  M.H.  Wheat. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pen n>  backer. 
Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 
San  Antoato,  J.  E.  Smith. 
Sherman.  VT.  liOonardLemmon. 
Temple,  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  W.  T.  Potter. 
AVaco,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 


principal.  >  Post-olBce,  Thurlow. 

»  Post-office,  01ne>*YiUe. 
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ITTAB. 


Logan,  John  T.  Caine,  jr. 
Ogden,  William  Allison. 


ProTo,  "William  S.  Rawlings. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  Millspaagh. 


VERMONT. 


Barre,  O.  D.  Mathewson. 
Brattleboro,  Miss  M.  Belle  Smith. 
Burlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 
Montpelier,  J.  H.  Lucia. 


Alexandria,  Kosclnsico  Kemper. 
CbarlottesTille,  F.  A.Massie. 
Danville,  Abner  Anderson. 
Fredoricksbnrg,  Benjamin  P.  Willie. 
Ljncbborg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
Manchester.  A.  H.  Fitzgerald.^ 
Newport  News,  Thomas  Temple  Powell. 


Rntland,  Alfred  Tamer. 

St.  Albans,  Francis  A.  Bagnall. 

St.  Johnsbury,  William  P.  Kelly. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk,  Richard  A.  Dobie. 
Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth,  John  C.  Ashton. 
Richmond,  J.  H.  Whitty. 
Roanoke,  B.  Rast. 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
Wincheater,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 


Fairharen,  W.  J.  Hughes. 
New  Whatcom,  Harry  Pattlson. 
Olympia,  T.  B.  Hawes. 
Port  Townsend,  C.  P.  Aubcrt.* 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane,  D.  Bemiss. 
Taconia,  R.  S.  Bingham. 
Walla  Walla,  R.  C.  Kerr. 


Charlestown,  Wright  Denny. 
Huntington,  W.  D.  Sterling. 
Martinaburg,  A.  B.  Carman. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Parkeraburg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling.  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo,  John  E.  M.ortin. 
Apploton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  B.  B.  Jackson. 
Baraboo,  J.  E.  No  Collins. 
Beaver  Dam,  J.  £.  McClure. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Merrlman. 
Berlin,  N.  M.  Dodson. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Robert  L.  Barton.  \ 
Depero:  East  Side,  Violet  M.  Alden. 
West  Side,  J.  D.  Conley.*  y 
Eau  Claire,  Otis  C.  Gross. 
Fond  dn  Lac,  L.  A.  Williams. 
Green  Bay,  M.  H.  McMahon. 
Janesville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kaukauna,  Hampton  Corlett. 
Kenosha,  Gerald  R. McDowell. 
La  Crosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
Madison,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,  H.  Evans. 


Mariupttc,  J.  T.  Edwards. 
Meuasha,  Joseph  L.  Ficweger. 
Menominee,  Judnon  £.  Hoyt. 
Merrill,  Francis  E.  Mathews. 
Milwaukee,  H.  O.  R.  Siefert. 
Monroe,  A.  F.  Rote. 
Neenah,  £.  A.  WiUiams. 
Oconto,  R.  L.  Cooler. 
Oshkosh,  Euel  T.  Davis. 
Portage.  A.  C.  Kellogg. 
Racine,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 
Sheboygan,  George  Heller. 
Stevens  Point,  Henry  A.  Simonds. 
Superior,  William  H.  EIrou. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahu. 
Waukesha,  A.  J.  Smith. 
Wausau,  Karl  Mathie. 
West  Green  Bay,  A.  W.  Burton. 
Whitewater,  A.  A.  Upham. 


Cheyenne,  James  O.  Churchill. 


WYOMING. 

Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


1  Principal. 
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Name  of  preaident. 


University  or  college. 


E.  L.  Blalock,  A.  M 

Benedict  MeogeB,  0. 8.  B 

A.D.  Smith,  A.  M 

JolinO.  Keener,  D.D 

Leonidas  Jones  and  A.F.  Trimble 

Hourv  J.  Williugham,  A.B 

C.  S.binkins 

James  Lonergan,  S.  J 

K.  C.  Jones.LL.I) 

Howard  Billman 

G.C.Jones,  A.M 

John  W.Conger,  A.M 

John  I.  Cloland,  A.  M 

James  A.  Langhlin 

A.  C.  Millar.  A.  M 

J.  L.  Buchanan.  LL.  D 

John  W.  \nikln8on 

Thomas  Mason,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

M.  Shelby  Eennard,  A.  M 

Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M .,  LL.  D 

C.G.Baldwin 

W.F.  Koagor 

r.F.  Jewel 

James  W.  Parkhill,  A.  M 

A.J. Meyer, C.  M 

T.G.  Brownson 

Brother  Bettelln 

C.  H.  Kevea,  A.B 

Eilward  !A.llen,  S.J 

Joseph  Riordan,  S.  J 

J.  S.Austin,  A.M 

D.S.Jordan,  Ph.  D.,LL.D 

Geo.W.  White,  A.M 

A.L.Cowell,  A.M 

James  II.  Baker,  LL.  D 

Wm.  F   Slocum,  jr.,LL.D 

John  McLean 

J.  M.  Marra.  S.  J 

Wm.  F.  McDoweU,  Ph.  D.,S.T.D. 
Geo.  AV.  Smith,  D.D.,LL.D 

B.  P.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . . 

Geo.  Adapter,  A.M., Ph. D 

Thomas  J.  Conatv,  D.D 

B.L.  Whitman,  i).  D 

J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J  

J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

E.  M.  Gallandet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

C.GlUeapie,  S.J 

John  F.Forbes, Ph. D 

J.T.Nolen,A.B.,  B.D 

Charles  H.  More,  Ph.  D 

A.  F.  Lewis.  A.  M 

Geo. M.  Ward,  A.M.,  a D 

Wm.  E.  Boggs,  D.  D^  LL.  D 

Horace  Bumstead.  D.D 

James  M.  Henderson 

James  M.  Stephenson 

I.  W.  Waddell,  D.  D 

P.  D.  PoUock,  A.  M.,  chairman . . . 

"W.  A,  Candler,  D.  D 

D.C.John,  D.D 

F.  G.  Webb,  A,  M 

W.F.Robinson 

Franklin  B.  Gault,  M,  8 

J.  G.  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  I) 

Wra. H.  Wilder,  A. M., D.D 

M.J.Mnr9ile.C.S.V 

W.  n.  Crowell.  A.  M.,  chairman  . . 

J.  M.  Ruthranff 

Andro w  S.  Draper,  LL.  D 

J.  F.  X.  Hoe  tier,  S.  J 

Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D..  D.  D 

W.  E.  Luf^oubeol 

Daniel  Inon 

J.  H.  Hanlin,  LL.  D 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

J.  A..  Lenvitt 

.T  P.  Bittinftcr 


Addr^s. 


Blount  College 

St.  Bernard  College 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

Lafayette  College 

Lineville  College 

Alabama  Baptist  Colored  University . . 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkadelphia  Methodist  College 

OnaohitA  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Industrial  University 

LitUe  Rock  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College 

University  of  California , 

Pomona  College 

Pierce  Christian  Colleee 

University  of  the  Pacmc , 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  CoUege 

California  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College ■ 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University..., 

University  of  Southern  California 

San  Joaquin  Valley  CoUege 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Presbyterian  (Allege  of  the  SonUiwest. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart , 

University  of  Denver 

Trinity  College 

Wesh'Van  University 

Yale  Cniveraity 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Columbian  University 

Georgetown  University 

Howard  University , 

Gallaudot  College 

Gonzaga  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Florida  Conference  College 

St.  Leo  Military  College 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwanee  River 

Rollins  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University , 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bo wdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College... 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University , 

Xanuie  Lou  Warthen  College 

Young  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho 

HeddlngCollege 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Viateur's  College 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  Colloce 

University  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 

UniverMity  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

E van ceUcal  Proserainary 

En reka  College 

Northwestern  University 

E wing  College 

Northern  Illinois  College 


Blountsville,  Ala. 
Cullman,  Ala. 
East  Lake,  Ala. 
Greensboro,  Ala. 
Lafayette,  Ala. 
Lineville.  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Spring  HiU,  Ala. 
University.  Ala. 
Tucson.  Aria. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Bates  viUe,  Ark. 
Clarksville,  Ark. 
Conway.  Ark. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Do. 
Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
Claremont,  Cal. 
CoUege  City,  CaL 
CoUege  Park,  CaL 
Los  Angelea,  CaL 

Do. 
Oakland,  CaL 

Do. 
Pasadena,  CaL 
San  Francisco.  CaL 
Santa  Clara,  CaL 
Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
Stanford  Univeraity,  CaL 
University,  CaL 
Woodbridge.Cal. 
Boulder,  C^lo. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Del  Norte.  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
University  Park.  Cola 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newark,  DeL 
Washington,  D.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deland^Fla. 
Leeeburg.  Fla. 
St.  Leo.  Fla. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Do. 
Bo  wdon,  Ga. 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Oxford,  Ga, 
South  Atlanta,Ga. 
WrightsvUle,  Ga. 
Young  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  HI. 
Bloomington.  HL 
Bourbonnais,  HL 
CarlinviUe,  IlL 
Carthage.  Dl. 
Champaign,  HI. 
Chicago,  IlL 

Do. 
Effingham,  HL 
Elmhnrat,  HL 
Eureka.  111. 
Evanston,  IlL 
Ewing,  HI. 
Folton,  lU. 


•ogle 
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Kame  of  president. 


J.n.Finl©y,A.M.,Ph.D 

Charlf  9  E."Na»h,  D.  D 

J  C.McClnre.  A.M 

John  E.  Bradley.  Ph.  D 

J.  J.  HaUey,  A.  M.,  acting 

M.  H.  Chamberliii.  A.  M. ,  LL.D. . 

A.E.Turner,  A.M 

J.  B.  McMichael,  D  D 

H.J.Kiekhoefer,  A.M 

Lonla  Haas,  O.  S.  B 

B.W.Boker.  A.M 

Kicholaa  Leonard,  O.  S.P 

Olof  Olssou.  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

Hugoline  Storff.  O.  S.  P 

Austen  K.do  Blois,  Ph.D 

B.  L.  Seneff.  A.  B 

Chaf*.  A.  BUnchard 

H.  L.  Brown,  A.  M.,  acting 

W.  A.  Caldwell,  A.  M 

Joseph  Swain,  LL.  I) 

G«o.  S.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D 

Joa.  Schmidt 

William  T.  Stott,  D.  D 

H.  A.  Gobin,  D.  D 

D.W.Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D 

Aivln  P.  Bamaby,  M.  S 

Scot  Butler,  A.M 

L.J.Aldricb,  A  M.,  D.D 

John  H.  Martin,  A.  M..  D.  D 

Andrew  Morrisaey,  C.  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  A.  M..  LL.  D 

Geo.  Hindley,  B.  D 

Fint«n  Mundwiler,  0.8.B 

T.  C.  Reade,  D.  D 

S.  W.  Stookey.  M.S.,  acting 

J.  Frederick  Hirsoh,  A.  M 

F.  RJchter 

J.  M.  Littlejohn.  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

Lanr.  Larsen 

H.  L^  Stetson,  D  D 

B.  O.  Ayleeworth,  LL.  D 


University  or  college. 


John  W.  BisseU,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

George  A.  Gates,  D.  D 

Hugh  Robinson,  A.  M 

Fletcher  Brown,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D 

Friedrich  Munz,  A.  H 

C.  L.  SUfford,  D.  D 

Wm.  F.  King,  LL.  D 

J.M.  Atwater,  A.M 

A.  Boaenberger,  A.  B. ,  LL.  B 

Arthur  B.  Chaffee,  D.D 

George  W.  Carr 

Willis  Marshall 

R.  C.  Hughes.  A.M 

L.Bookwalter,  D.  D 

Jacob  A.  Clutx,  D.D 

Innocent  Wolf.  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D  . . . . 

L.H.Mnrlin.A.B,  S.  T.B 

IC.  H.  Vaughan,  Ph.D 

J.  D.Hewitt,  D.D 

William  Boyle 

B.  F.  Klzer. 

F.  n.  Snow.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

CM.  Brooke,  A.  M 

C.  A.  Swenssou.  A.  M 

J.  L.  8.  Rigcs,  Ph.  D 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  8.  J 

George  J.  Hagerty,  A.  M 

F.  M.  Spencer,  D.  D 

Geo.  M.  Herrick 

N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

A.  W.  Meyer 

Chester  A.  Place,  A.M 

Daniel  Stevenson,  D.D 

Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 


Knox  College , 

Lombard  University 

Greer  College 

Dlinois  College 

Lake  Forest  U niversity 

McKendreo  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

North  western  College 

St.  Bede  College 

Chaddock  College 

St.  Francis  Solanns  College.... 

Angustana  College 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College.. 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabftsh  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

DePanw  University 

Hanover  College 

Hartsville  Col&ge 

Butler  College , 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Kotre  Dame 

Karlham  College 

Ridgeville  Collcgo 

St.  Memrad  s  College 

Taylor  University 

Coe  College 

Charles  City  College 

Wartbnrg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University , 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  Collece 

State  I'niverslty  oi  Iowa 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa  . .. 
University  of  the  Korthwt'-dt.. 

Baena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Wc8t<»rn  CoUego , 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  Uuivcrsity 

Soulo  College 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College .*... 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Marv's  College 

Kansas  we.sloy an  University. 

Co*)per  Meinofial  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  f  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College . . 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

Union  College 

Berca  College 

Ogdcn  College 

Centre  College 


Address. 


Galesburg,  111. 
Do. 

Hoopeston,  III. 

Jacksonville,  HI. 

Lake  Forest,  Dl. 

Lebanon,  lU. 

Lincoln.  III. 

Monmouth.  HL 

NapervUle,  HI. 

Peru.  111. 

Quincy.Ill. 
Do. 

Rook  Island.  HI. 

Teut^polis.  III. 

Upper  Alton.  III. 

Westfield,  111. 

Wheaton.  111. 

Bacone,  Ind.  T. 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 

Bloomington.  Ind, 

Craw  fords  ville,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Franklin.  Ind. 

Greencastle.  Ind. 

Hanover,  Ind. 

Hartsville.  Ind. 

Irvington,  Ind. 

Merom,  Ind. 

Moores  Hill,  Ind. 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Ridceville,  Ind. 

St  Meinrad,  Ind. 

Upland.  Ind. 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 
.    Clint^m,  Iowa. 
-1  College  Springs,  Iowa. 
.  I  Decorah,  Iowa, 
. !  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

•  i         Do. 

.    Fairfield.  Iowa. 

•  !  Fayette.  Iowa, 
-i  Gnnnell,  Iowa. 

.|  Honkinton.  Iowa. 

Inaianola,  Iowa. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Do 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Do. 

Polla.  Iowa. 

bi<»nx  City,  Iowa. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
.  I  Tabor.  Iowa. 
.'  Toledo.  Iowa. 
.  I  Atchison,  Kans. 
.  I         Do. 

Baldwin.  Kans. 

Dodge  City,  Kans. 

Emporia,  Kans. 

Highland,  Kans. 

H«»ItoD,  Kans. 

Luwi;ence.  Kans. 

Leconipton,  Kans. 

Lindsborg,  Kans. 

Ottawa,  Kans. 

St.  Marys,  Kant. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Sterling,  Kans. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Wiufield,  Kans. 
Do. 

Barbourvlllo,  Ky. 

Berea,  Ky. 


Danville,  Ky.  J)q1  p 
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Kame  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


A.  (\  IHrideon.  D.  P 

il.  J.  llrwnwell.A.M 

aw.  n«rdy 

rburloA  L.  Looa > 

JiuuosK.Piktterwm^Ph.D 

L,  U.  Wanton.  D.  1> , 

W.  S.  K viand,  1).  D 

John  L.'St*?fl^»»  D.D..  rh.l).... 
K.  U.  l^^A^x^,D.D 

ThiXH.  1>    l«.»Yd 

J*uu*  U.  Blenk.  S.  M 

C.  ^v    CarUr.  1>.  1> 

V.  W .  Totukies 

HoDiv  (.'.  Semi»U\  S-  J 

JB.  C.*Mitch**U.  1>.  l> ' 

h.O    Adkiuson.  P,  1) • 

mcar  At  \>  tK>d,  A.  M i 

Wm.  r.  JoliD.Hton,  LL.  1> 

\Villi;tm  LHj  Wut  llyde^D.  !>.... 

(.Jeoivjo  C  Cha«H>,  A.  M ' 

NalU.iuiol  Butler,  D.  1> 

Ihomaa  Fell.  Ph.  1>.,  LL.  D 

1).  C.  Uihuan,  LL.  D 

Jobu  A.  Morgan,  S.  J \ 

Fruiicia  J.  N>aguer.  D.  D , 

Charloa  \V.  Keid.  Ph.  1> 

llrother  Mi*unc*> 

r.  U.  Kcx.  l).l> 

EiUardP.AlltMi.lXl) 

WillKim  U.  Purueli.  LL.  I) 

ThoumH  U.  L©\vL<  A.  M..  D.  1)  . . . 

HenillK.Galed,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  I 

L.  U.  l>.  I 

Tiuiotbv  Brosnaban,  S.J ! 

Wilb.iw  F.  Warren,  LL.D | 

Thai U;*  W.Eliot,  LL.D 

S.nuui'1  H  Lee I 

KliuM  H,Capen,D.D i 

F.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D ! 

il.  Mauley  HalU  Pb. D., LL.  D... . 

J  oh  u  F.  Leby.  S.  J 

IVitison  C.  Tbomas.  Ph.  D 

L.  K.  Fiske,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

Auj:ti8tF.Bru8ke,  D.D 

James  B.  Angell.LL.D 

George  W.  Cavineas,  A.  M 

Jauiea  G.  Rodger.  Ph.  D , 

H.  A.  Scbapman.  S.  J 

GeorcoF.Moshcr.LL.D 

Gerrlt  J.Kollen.A.M ' 

A.G.Slocam.LL.D I 

W.  G.  Sperry.  D.  D 

Peter  Engel,  O.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D | 

Albert  Buxton 

George  H.Bridgnian,  D.D i 

Georg  Sverdrup I 

Cyrus  Korthrop,  LL.  D • 

JnmesW.  Strong.  D.D j 

TborbjornN.Mohn 

Jomea  Wallace,  Ph.  D , 

Mattliiaa  Wahlstrom,  A.M..., 

R.M  Lawrence,  A.  M 

J.  W.  Pro  vine.  Ph.  D 

C  A.  Huddleston,  A.  M 

Cbarlea  E.  Libboy,  S.  ??.  D 

W.  B  Murrah.  D.  D 

Robert  B  Fnlton.A.M 

P.O.  Powell.  A.M., B.D 

W.H.PHtchett,A.M , 

AsaB  Bush.A.M 

R.  E.  Downing.  B.  Sur 

Chas  F.  Spray,  A.  M 

Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Linn. CM 

Richard  H.  Jesse.  LL.  D 

Geo.  W.  MitchaU 

TvsouS.Dinea,A.M 

EU  ward  C.  Gordon.  D.  D 

Cbas.  C.  Hemenway 


Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

South  Keutncky  College 

Kentucky  University 

State  College  of  Kentucky 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Marj*'8  College 

Kentucky  Weale^an  College 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Keatchie  Colleff  e 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

Leland  University 

Xe w  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tulaiie  University 

Bowduiu  College 

Batea  College 

Colby  University 

St.  d ohn'a  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College 

WasLingtoD  College 


Rock  Uill  College. 

Si.  Cbarlea  College 

Mount  St.  Marys  College  ... 

Now  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College , 
Amherat  College 


Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  Universltv 

French  American  College 

TufUCoUege 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Adrian  College 

Al bion  College 

Alraa  College 

L'nivcrsity  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Ka]aina7oo  College 

Olivet  CoUege 

St.  John's  I  nirerslty 

Northwestern  Christian  College 

Homline  University .\ 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minneaota 

Carleton  College 

St  Olaf  CoUege 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

CooperHuddleston  College 

Rust  University 

Millaaps  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

Pike  College 

M issourl  Weslejran  College 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  . . , 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  College.. 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  School  Institute 


Georgetown,  Ky. 
Glaagow,  Ky. 
Hop  kins  ville,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Kv. 

Do. 
Richmond.  Ky. 
llussellville.  j£y. 
St.  Marys,  Kv. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Baton  Bonge,  La. 
Convent,  I^ 
Jackson.  La. 
Keatchie,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick.  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
WaterTiUe.  Me. 
Annapolia.  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
'  Cheatertown,  Md. 
Ellicott  City.  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marvs.  Md. 
New  Windsor.'Md. 
Westminster.  Md. 
Amherst^  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Do. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Springfidd,  Mass. 

Tufts  College.  Mass. 

WiUiamstown.  Msss. 

Worcester.  Mass. 
Do. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Albion.  Mich. 

Alma,  Mich. 
I  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
;  BatUecreek,  Mich. 
I  Benxonia.  Mich. 
I  Detroit,  Mich. 
1  HiUadale.Micb. 
I  Holland.  Mlcb. 
'  Kiilamaaoo.  Mich. 
!  Olivet,  Mich. 
I  Collegipville,  Minn. 
'  ExceUior,  Minn. 
'  Hamline.  Minn. 
I  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Do. 

Northfield.MInn. 
I         Do. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Peter.  Mmn. 

Winnebago  City.  Miio- 

Clinton.  Mi««8. 

DaleyUle,  Miss. 

Holly  Springs.  Miss. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

T'niverslty,  Miss. 

Albany,  Mo. 
Do. 

Bolivar,  Mo. 

Bowling  Green,  Mo. 

Cameron,  Mo. 

Canton.  Mo. 

Cape  Giranleati,Mo. 

Colnmhia,  Mo. 

Bdinburg.  Mo. 

Farette/Mo. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

Glaagow,  Mo.  > 
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Name  of  president. 


Edwin  "W.  Doran 

JereT.Mair 

Carleton  B.  Marsh,  A.  B. . . 
J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 

Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

W.H.Winton 

J.C.Shelton 

L.M.McAfee 


Brother  Paulian,  F.  S.  C 

Joaepb  Grimmelsman,  S.  J 

Wlntield  S.  Chaplin.  LL.D 

Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Thompson,  A.  M 

F.  A.  Z.  Kumlor,  A.  M 

Geo.  B.  Addicts.  A.  M 

A.  B.Martin,  A.  M 


Oscar  J.Craig 

David  R.  Korr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

W.  P.  Aylaworth,  A.  M 

Eli  B.Miller 

Pavid  B.  Perry.  A.  M 

A.  J.  Mercer,  A.  M 

Geo  E.MacLean, LL.D 

G.  W.  Hinman,  A'.  B.,  acting 

John  Pahla.S.  J 

C.  M.  ElliniTood 

W.S.Reese 

Joseph  E.  Stubbs,D.D 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Hilary  Pfraencle,  O.S.B 

Austin  Scott.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

F.L.Patton.D.D.,LL.D 

Wm.F  Marshall,  A.  M 

E.S.  Stover 

B.C.  Davis,  A. M 

Joseph  F.  Butler,  O.  S.  F 

R.  B.  FaJrbaim.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Brother  Jerome.  O.S.F 

J.A.Hartnett^C.M 

John  L  Zahm,  S.  J 

John  C.Lee, Ph. D..D.D ." 

M.  Woolsey  Stry  ker,  D.  D 


University  or  college. 


Ad<Iros8. 


Geo.  W.Smith,  A.  B.,LL.B ' 

J.  G.  Schurraan,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D I 

Thomas  E.  Murphy,  S.J 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.  D 

SethLow.LL.D 

Brother  Justin.  A.  M 

Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J 

H.  M.  MacCracken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
P.S.MacHale,C.M 


A.  V.  V.  Raymond.  D. D . . ., 

James  R.  Day,D.  D 

E  A,  Alderman,  Ph.  B 

D.  J.  Sanders.  D.  D , 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D..  LL.  D. . 

John  C.  Kilgo,  D.  D 

W.W.Sialey.D.D 

L.  Lyndon  flobbs,  A.  M . . . . 

Robert  A.Yoder,A.M 

M.G.G.Scherer.A.M 

J.C.Clapp.D.D 

Chas.F.Meserve,A.M  .... 

W.  E.  Abemothy 

William  H.Goler,D.D  .... 
C.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Litt  B. . 

M.  A.Yost,  A.M , 

Henry  C.  Simmons 

W.Merrifield.A.M 

M.  V.B.  Knox,  D.D 

C.  M.  Knight,  acting 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh,  D.  D  . 

J.  Allen  Miller 

Isac  Crook,  D.  D 


Ozark  College 

LaGrance  College 

La wsou  Presbyterian  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missoiiri  Valley  Coliego 

Morrisville  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Park  College 

St  Charles  Coliego | 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers... 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drnry  College 

Tarkio  College 

A valon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  Coliego 

Coliego  of  Montana 

Montana  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  Montana 

U'niversity  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doano  College 

Fairfield  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gates  College 

Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  College 

Stato  University  of  Nevada 

Dartmouth  CoUeco 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  CoUece 

Princeton  University ' 

Seton  Hall  College I 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University ' 

St.  Bonaventure's  College ' 

St.  Stephen's  College i 

Polytechnic  Institato  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College I 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College { 

Hobart  College ! 

Colgate  University i 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier ^ 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York t 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

New  York  University ' 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rocnester j 

Union  College I 

Syracuse  University \ 

Ifni versity  of  North  Carolina | 

Biddle  U'niversity \ 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College ' 

Elon  College i 

Guilford  College | 

Lenoir  College i 

North  Carolina  College I 

Catawba  CoUesie 

Shaw  UniversUy 

Rutherford  College , 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College , 

Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Red  River  Valley  University 

Buchtel  College , 

Mount  Union  College 

A  shlnnd  University 

Ohio  University 


Greenfield,  Mo. 
Lagrange,  Mo. 
Lawson,  Mo. 
Liberty.  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Morrisville,  Mo. 
Neosho.  Mo. 
Park  vine.  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Deerlodcft.  Mont. 
Helena.  Mont. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Bellevuo,  Nebr. 
Bethany.  Nebr. 
College'  Wavf,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Fairfield.  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neligh.  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Reno.  Nov. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark.  N.J. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Alfred,  N.Y. 
Allegany.  N.  Y. 
Annandale.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do: 

l>o. 
Bnflalo.N.Y. 
Canton,  N.Y. 
Clinton.  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

-Do. 
Niagara  University,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Syracuse.  K.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C- 
Davidson,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C. 
Newton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
Weaverville.  N.  C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
University,  N.  Dak. 
Wahpeton.N.Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
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Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


-I- 


Millard  F.  Warner,  A.M.. 

C.  RieDieoschDeider,  Ph.  D 

David  McKinney 

James  Rogers,  C.  S.  G 

A.J.  Barrowes, S.  J 

P.  V  N.  Myers 

n.J.  RueU.nik.D.D 

Joseph  H  Le  Halle 

Chas  F  Thwing.  D.D  .... 

F  W  Stellhorn 

J  ames  H .  Canfield.  LL.  D 

JobnIMI  Latchaw.D.D 

James  W  Bashford.Ph.D 

O.  Manchester,  A.  M 

Wm.F.Poirce.  L.  H.  D 

D.  B.  Purinton,  A .  M.,  LL.  D 

Ely  V.  ZoUars.  LL.  D 

Carl  A ckerman 

J.  H.  Cbamberlin,  Litt.  D.,  dean  . . 

W.  A.  Williams,  D.  D 

Je»HO  Johnson 

Wm.  G.  BaUantlne.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

Wm.  O.  Thompson.  D.  I> 

Goo.  W.  MacMillan,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

John  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D 

W.  G.  Compher  J»h.  D 

Samnol  A.Ort,  D.D 

John  A.  Peters,  D.  D 

Thomas  J.  Sanders.  Ph.  D 

S.T.MitcheU.A.M.  LL.D 

James  B.  Unthank,  M.  S 

S.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D 

Daniel  A.  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

D.R.Boyd.A.M 

Chas.  H.  Chapman.  Ph.  D 

Thomas  McCleaand,  D.  D 

C.  C.  Poling,  Ph.  B 

H.  L.  Boardman 

ThomnsXevrUn 

B.  E.  Emcrick,  A.  M 

WiUis  C.  Hawley,  A.  M 

Thomas  Van  Scoy.D.D 

W.  J.  Holland,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

Theodore  L.  Seip.  D.  1) 

E.B.  Biorman.Ph.D 

Leandor  Schnerr 

W.P.Johnston.  A. M 

Aug.  Schiiltz,D.D 

George  E.  Rood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

C.E.llyatt.  C.E 

H<*nry  T.  Simngier,  D.  D 

E.D.Warfield,LL.D 

H.  W.  McKnight.  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

Theo.  B.  Roth,  D.  D 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  SharplesB,  Bo.  D.,  LL.  D 

S.T.Wiley 

JohnS.Stahr,  Ph.D..  D.D 

JohnH  Harris, Ph.D 

Isaac  N.  Kendall.  I).  D 

Brother  Athanaains 

Wm.  H.  Crawford.  D.  D 

Aaron  E.  Gobble,  A.  M 

R.G.  Ferguson.  D.D 

R.  E.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Brother  Isidore 

Charles  C  Harrison.  LL.T> 

Edwin  L.  York,  Ph.  D 


John  T.  Murph V,  C.  S.  Sp 

Thomas  M.  Drown.  M.  D 

G.  W.  Xtborton,  LL.  D 

Charles  Do  Garmo,  Ph.  D 

Lanronoe  A.  Delurey,  O.  S.  A. . 

M.E.  Hoss 

James  D.  Moffat,  D.  D 

E.  B.  Andrews.  D.  D..  LL.  D... 
n.  E.  Shepherd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. . 

K.  C  Murray 

J.W.Morris 


Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College 

Cedarville  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Calvin  (College 

St  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  university 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

OhioWeslevan  University.. 

Find  lay  Cortege 

Ken  von  College 

Denison  Un  i versity 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  Collece 

Moskingnm  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  (irande  College 

8cio  College 

Wittonberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otter bein  University ........ 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Antiooh  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

Lafayette  Seminary 

McMinnvllle  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Portland  University 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Militsry  College 

Ursinus  ('ollece 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haver  ford  College 

Monon^ahela  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College. 
"  *Pen 


Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dnquesno  College 

Holy  (Wiost  College 

Lehigli  University 

Pen nsvlvania  State  College 

Swartnmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. . . . . 

Brown  University , 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  CoUegeof  South  Carolina. 
Allen  University 


Berea,Ohio. 

Do. 
Cedarville.  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Da 
Colombna,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware.  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambler,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohla 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Obia 
New  Concord,  Ohla. 
Oberlin.  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande,  Ohla 
Scio,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohia 
Tiffin,  Ohia 
Westcrville,  Ohla 
WUberforce.  Ohia 
Wilmington,  Ohia 
Wooetor.  Ohio. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Nonnan,  Okla. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Forcat  Grove,  Oieg. 
i  Lafayette,  Greg. 
Mo^innviUe,  Oreg. 
Newberg,  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
University  Park,  Oreg. 
Allegheny.  Pa. 
Allentown.  Pa. 
AnnviUe,  Pa. 
Beatty.  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Collegevllle.  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Greenville.  Pa. 
Grove  City.  Pa. 
Havorford,  Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
LewisbuTg.  Pa. 
Lincoln  Univerai^.  P^ 
Loretto.  Pa. 
Meadville.  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
PhiladelphiaTPa. 

Da 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
State  College,  Pa. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villanova,  Pa. 
Volant.  Pa. 
Washington.  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Charleston.  S.  0. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  > 
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Name  of  preaident. 


UniverBity  or  college. 


Address. 


Jiw.  "Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.  M.  GrioT,  D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  D.  D 

Geo.  B.  Cromer,  A.  M 

L.M.Ihiiiton.D.D 

James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  B.  D 

J."W.Hancher,M.S.,A.M 

W.L  Graham,  A.M 

I.P.Patch 

Joseph  TV.  Manck,  A.  M 

H.K.  Warren 

J.  Albert  WaDace,  D.  D 

Isaac  W.  Joyce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . . 

George  Summey,  D.  D 

J.  F.  Spence,  S.  ^.  D..  LL.  D , 

aG.Gilbreath 

G.M.  Savage,  A.  M^LL.D , 

J. 8. McCuIloch,  D.D 

Chaa.W.  Dabney,  jr.,  Ph.D.,LL.D 

N.  Green,  LL.D 

J.  L.  Dickens,  Ph.  D.,LL.D 

S.W.Boardman,LL.D 

Brother  Maurelian 

J.  Hopwood,  A.  M 

J.  T.  Henderson,  A.  M 

J.Braden.D.D 

E.  M.  Cravath,  D.  D 

Owen  James,  D.  D 

Wm.  H.  Payne,  LL.  D 

James  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.  D 

B.Lawton  Wiggins,  A.M 

W.  N.  BiUingsIev,  A.  M 

J.  L.  Bachman,  A.  M 

Jero  Moore,  D.  D 

James  T.  Cooter,  A.  M 

P.  P.  Klein,  C.  8.  C 

Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.D 

J.  D.  Robnett,  D.  D 

T.H.  Bridges 

Oscar  L.  Ffeher,  A.  M. ,  D.  D 

John  O'Shanahan,  S.J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

M.W.Dogan,A.M 

John  Wolf 

S.  M.  Luckett,  D.  D 

L.  A.  Johnrton,  Ph.  D 

Addison  Clark,  LL.  D 

R.  C.  Burlefion.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

I.  M.  Burgan,  1).  D 

Wm.J.Kcrr 

James  E.  Talmage,  Sc.  D.,  Ph.  D . . 

Matthew  H.  Buck  ham,  D.D 

Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.D 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

W.B.Yount 

P.  B.  Barriugor,  M.  1) 

It  G.  Waterhouse,  D.  D 

Rii'hard  Mcll wain e,  D.D 

G.W.C.Lee.LL.D 

r.  W.  Boatwright,  A.  M 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  Ph.  D 

L.  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D 

A.C.Jones 

F.  K  English,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Sutherland i 

M.  W.  Harrington,  Ph.  D 

James  Rebroann,  S.J 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

C.R.Thoburn I 

Hiram  P.Suindon 

S.  B.  L.  Penrose 

J.P.Marshall,  A.M i 

H.  McDearmid,  AM ; 

J.  L.  Goodknight.  I).  D ' 

SamuelPbintz.  Ph.l>.,  D.D i 

E.  D.  Eaton.  D.D.,  LL.D I 

H,  A.  Muehlmeier,  D.  D ! 

Chas.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D i 


South  Carolina  College 

Erskino  College 

Furman  University 

Kewberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 

Pierre  University 

Black  Hills  CoUege 

Dakota  University 

Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

King  College , 

U.  S.  Grant  University 

South  w  estem  Presbyterian  University . 
American  Temperance  University . . 

Hiwassee  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  University. . . 

Knoxville  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryvi  lie  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

MiUigan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University 

University  of  Kash ville 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burri  1 1  College 

Sweetwater  (>llege 

Greene ville and  Tusculum College.. 

Washington  College 

St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Wiley  University 

St.  Louis  CoUoge 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Addltan  Christian  University 

Baylor  T^niversity 

Paul  Quiun  College 

Brigham  Young  College 

Univeisity  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridge  water  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

HampdenSidney  College 

Washington  ana  Lee  I  niversity 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Vashon  College 

Colfax  College 

Walla  WalLi  College 

University  of  AV'ashlngton 

Gonzaga  College 

Whitworth  College , 

Pugct  Sound  Uuh'ersity 

St.  James  College [ 

Whitman  College \ 

Barbonrsvillo  College | 

Bethany  Collvgo , 

West  \  irginia  University 

Lawrence  University I 

Beloit  College | 

Mission  House i 

University  of  Wisconsin I 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Duo  West,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  a  O. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
East  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Redfleld,  S.  Dak. 
Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Harrlman,  Tenn. 
Hiwassee  College,  Tenn. 
Jackson.  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKenzie,  Tenn. 
Mary  ville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewaneo,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 
Washington  College,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Do. 
Brown  wood,  Tex. 
Campbell,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 

Do. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Sail  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Ashland,  Va. 
Bridgewater.  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
Colfax.  Wash. 
College  Place,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Sumner,  Wasb- 
Tacoraa,  Wash. 
Vancouver.  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  V^ash. 
BarboursvUlo,  W.Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Morgan  town,  W.Va. 
Applcton,  Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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III.— CoLXEGE  Presidents — Continned. 
I. — Colleges  for  males'and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  ari$ — Continxied. 


Name  of  president. 

Fnircrsity  or  college. 

Address. 

"VTm  C.  "WTiitford.  D.  D 

Milton  Colleff« 

Milton,  TTis. 
Milwaukee  TTis 

Leopold  Bashart>S.  J 

Marqaetto  College 

Ruioa  C.  FUgg,  D.  D 

Bipon  College 

Ripon,  Wis. 

St.  Fnmdm  TTw. 

Watertoim   Wis 

Seminary  ofSt.  Francis  of  Sales 

Korthweetem  University 

A  F.  Ernst 

Frank  P.  Gra%'es,  Ph.  D 

Uuiversityof  Wyoming 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

II. — Colleges  for  women. 


Z.  A.  Porker 

Henry  A.  Moody,  M.D 

J.  B.  Cnmming 

T.  J.  Simmona,  A.  M 

A.H.Todd 

A.  B.  Jonea.  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . 

8.  W.  Averett,  LL.  1> 

Jaa.  U.  Wade,  A.  M 

Goo,  R.  McNeiU,  Ph.  D  . . .  . 

E.H.Murfee 

JoLn  D.  Simpson 

John  Masaey,  LL.  D 

J.G.LUo 

Mra.C.T.MiU8 

Sister  Mary  Bemardine. . . 

Mrs.  M.  A.Lipscomb 

Cbas.  C.  Cox,  A.  M 

Homer  Bush,  A.  M 

Cr.J.Orr 

M.H.Lane 

A.W.VanHoose 

Rufus  W.  Smith,  A.  M . . . . 

G.  A.  Xunnally 

J.  1).  Hammond,  D.  D 

J.Harris  Chappell 

A.  J.  Battle.  1).  1)..  LL.  D . . 

John  E.Baker 

Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. . 

E.  F.  Bnllard,  A.  M 

C.  W.  Lethngwell.  D.  D. . . . 

Sarah  F.  Anderson 

John  M.  Duncan,  A.  M . . . . 
Wni.  Bishop,  H.  1) 

F.  R.  Millspaugh,  D.  D  .... 

Bonj.  F.  Cabell 

Miss  C.  A.  Campbell 

Edmund  Harrison,  A.  M  . . 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  McClollan,  A.  M 

Cadesmnn  Pope 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Vineyard 

A.C.Goodwin 

G.B.Perry 

A.  G.  Murnhey 

William  Snelton 

Rice  S.  Eubank,  B.  S 

George  J .  Ramsey,  A.  M . . 

T.S.Sligl),A.M 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

H.S.  Whitman.  A.  M 

Edgar  M.  Smith 

John  F.  Goucher.  D.  D  . . . . 

J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 

C.  L.  Keedy,  A.  M.,  M.  D . . 

J.H.  Turner,  A.  M 

C.  C.  Bragdon.  A.  M 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean . . 

L.  Clark  Seolye,  D.  D 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Mead,  A.  M 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 

Elln  Young 

W.T  Lowrey,A.M.,D.D 

John  W.  Chambers 

Franklin  L.  Kile v 

'•*    -*  ^-neor.  IJL.  D , 

-h 


Athens  Female  College . 
Bailey  Springs  University. 


East  Lake  Athennnm 

Union  Female  CoUege 

Synodical  Female  College 

Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Judson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary 

Isbell  College 

Central  Female  College 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College : 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College . . 

Central  Baptist  College 

MllU  College 

College  of  KotreDame 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Southern  Female  College 

Andrew  Female  CoUego 

Dalton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Shorter  College 

Young  Female  College 

Illinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rookford  College 

Coates  College 

College  for  Young  Ladies 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany 

Potter  Collece 

Caldwell  CoUege 

J^ethel  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  College 

Savre  Female  Institute 

^liilersburg  Female  College 

^  Jessamine  Female  Institute 

j  O wensboro  Female  College 

I  Kentucky  College  for  Young  Ladies. .  .1 

Logan  Female  (Allege I 

Stanford  Female  Colleee 

I  Winchester  Female  Collego | 

I  Silliman  Female  Institute j 

'  Mansfield  Female  ( 'oUego 

Minden  Female  College 

Westbrook  Semlnarj' 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 
College. 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College 

Maryland  Collego  for  YoungLadies... 

Lasell  Seminary-  for  Young  Women  ... 

Radcliffo  College 

'  Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Blue  Monntain  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Hillman  Collego 

Industrial  In.stitute  and  Collego 

Bclhaven  College  for  Young  Ladies. .. 


Athens,  Ala. 
Bailey  Springs,  AJa. 
£astlake,Ala. 
Eafaola,  Ala. 
Florence,  Ala. 
Gadsden,  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Do, 
Tuakegee,  Ala. 
Conwav,  Ark. 
MUls  CoUege,  Cal. 
San  Joae,CaL 
Athens,  Ga. 
College  Park.  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dalton.  Ga. 
Forsyth.  Ga. 
Gaines  ville,  Ga. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  Ga. 
MiUedgeviUe.  Ga. 
Rome,  Ga. 
ThomasTillr.  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  HI 

Do. 
KnoxvUle,  HI. 
Rockfoz^,  lU. 
Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Oswego,  Sans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Bowling  Green,  Kr. 
Danville.  Ky. 
Hopklnsvilte,  Ky. 
Lexington,  K  v. 

Do. 
Millersburi:.  Kv. 
Nicholai>  ville.  Ry. 
Owensboro.  Ky. 
Peweo  Valley,  Ky. 
Rnsaellville,  Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Winchenter,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
Mansfield.  La. 
Minden,  La. 
Decring.  Me. 
Kents  HUl  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederiok.  Md. 
Hagerstown.  Md. 
Luther  ville.Md, 
AuburiMlale.  Ma«Ji. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
S<mth  Hadley.Mass. 
Welloalej ,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea. Minn. 
Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Clinton.  Miss, 
('olumbus.  Miss. 
Jucksuu.Miaa. 
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X&jtte  of  president. 


C.n.Otken.LL.D 

J.  "W.  JDocaon,  A.  M ' 

L.  M.  Stone,  D.  D ; 

A.  S.Maddox ' 

H.S.  Roller i 

Mrs.M.n.3Icek | 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Wilkinson ' 

Mrs.  F.  P.  St.  Clair i 

S.F.  Taylor,  D.D ( 

Jliram  I>.  Grores : 

T.  P.  Walton ' 

Georiro  F.  Ayretj ' 

B.T.'Blewctl,LL.D , 

W.n.Bnck • 

Archibald  A.  Jones I 

W.H.Morton 

C.M.WilliaTOs 

A.  Iv.  Yancey ' 

TT.  S.  Knight,  D.  D ! 

Geo.  L.  Plfinpton 


University  or  college. 


J.W.LlaiBdell. 


William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D 

Tmmau  J.  Backus,  LL.  D 

A.C.McKenzio,l».D 

Emily  James  Smith,  dean 

James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Jaro«s  Atkins,  D.D 

S.A.Wolff 

Bred  Peacock,  A.  M 

S.  P.  Hatton,  A.  M 

M.S.  Davis,  A.M 

W.O.  Petty 

F.P.Hoh^ood 

John  H.  Clewell 

G.  K.  Bartholomew,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 


L.  D.  Potter,  D.  D 

Clara  Sheldon 

D.  B.  Purinton,  LL.  D 

Fay©  Walker,  D.  I) 

LeiUS.McKee.Pb.D 

Miss  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Knap  pen  bercer,  A.  M. 

J.  Max  Hark.  D.D 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D... 

Wallaco'P.  Dick 

Samuel  A.  Martin 

Charles  B.  Shultz 

E.  E.  Camplull,  A.M , 

Frances  E.  Bennett 

K.  Jennie  Dr  Vere 

J.A.Kice 

AV.K.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

C.E.Todd 

Jno.  B.  Mack,  A.  M 

A.S.  Townes 

M.M.Biley 

B.F.Wilson 

B.G.  «litrord 

S.  Lander,  A.  M 

D.  S.  Hearon,  D.  D 

C.  A.  Folk,  A.  B 

KoWrt.  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

T.E.Allen 

J.  M.  Hubbard 

UoM  ard  W.  Key,  Ph.  D 

Chan.  C.  Boss 

Miss  V.  ().  Wardlaw.  A.  M.. 

Geo.W.  F.Price, D.D 

J.D.Blantou 

S.N.  Barker 

AVm.M.  Graybill.A.  M 

Z.  C.  Graves,' LL.  1) 

Charles  Carlton 

W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M 

S.M.Godbey 


Address. 


McComb  Female  Institute McComb,  Miss. 

East  Mississippi  Female  CoUege Meridian ,  M  iss . 

Stono  College  for  Young  Ladies Do. 

Union  Female  College Oxford,  Miss. 

Chickasaw  Female  College Pontotoc,  Miss. 

Port  Gibson  Female  College Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Hamilton  College Water  Valley,  Miss. 

Christian  Female  College Columbia,  Mo. 

Stephens  Female  College Do. 

Howard  Payne  Colleco Fayette,  Mo. 

SjtkkUcaI  Female  CoUego Fulton,  Mo. 

Presbyterian  College Independence,  Mo. 

Sts  Lords  Seminary Jennings,  Mo. 

Baptist  Female  College Lexington,  Mo. 

Central  Female  College Do. 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary Do. 

Liberty  College  for  Young  Ladies Liberty,  Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  Female  College St.  Charles.  Mo. 

yew  Hampshire  Conference  Seminarj'     Tilton,  N.  H. 

and  Female  College. 

Bordentown  Female  Collecjo Bordentown.  >?.  J. 

Evelyn  College Princeton,  N.J. 

Welle  College Aurora,  N.Y. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Elmira  College Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barnard  College New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tassar  College '  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Ashevillo  Female  College |  Asheville.  N.  C. 

Givston  Colleco Dallas,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  Female  College |  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Claremont  Female  College I  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  Female  College Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute '  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Oxford  Female  Seminary !  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Sjilem  Female  Academy '  Salem,  X.  C. 

Bartholomew   English  and  Classical  |  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

School.  I 

Glendale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College 

Shepardson  College 

Oxfortl  College 

Weatiftn  College 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

Allentown  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Brjn  Mawr  College 

Metzger  College.... 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogontz  School 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbvterian  College  for  Women 

Due  West  Female  College 

Cooper- Limestone  Institute 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Feraalo  College 

Converse  College 

Cliiford  Seminary 

Williamston  Female  College 

Sullins  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Columbia  Athenicnm 

Tennessee  Female  College 

llowanl  Female  College 

:Memphi8  Conference  Female  Institute. 

East  Tennessee  Institute 

Soule  Female  College 

Nashville  College  ftr  Young  Ladies... 

War«l  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Svuodiral  Female  College 


Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College , 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College. 


Glendale,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Lititz,  Pa. 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz  School,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Duo  West,  S.  C. 
Gaflbey  Cit}',  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Union,  S.  C. 
Williamston,  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn* 
Knoxville,  Tenn, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Rogers ville,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
Bon  ham,  Tex. 
Belton,  Tex. 
Chappell  Hill,  Tex. 
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III. — CoLLKOE  Presidents — Continaed. 
II. — Colleges  for  women — Continned. 


Name  of  president 

University  or  coUege. 

Addj«es. 

W  M  Dver     

Martha  Washincrton  ColleffO ........... 

Abingdon,  Va. 

J.  D.  Amiersou,  A.  M. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

SaniuelD.  Jones,  B.L 

J  I  Miller    

Southwest  Virginia  Institute ,--.. 

Bristol  Va 

Young  Ladies  CoUege .- 

Buena  Vista,  Va. 

L.  H.  Shuck,  D.  D 

R.  K.  Fanner 

Albemarle  Female  rnstitute...... ...... 

CharlotteevUle,  Va. 
DanvUle,  Va. 

Danville  College  for  Young  Ladlee 

Itoanoke  Female  College. 

C  F  Jkmeu.D.D 

Do. 

Cha^.  L  Cocko 

Hollins  In sti tute 

IloUins,  Va. 

W.  "VV.  Smith,  LL.  D 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUego 

Marion  Female  College 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 

J  .1    Soberer  AM 

A  P  Piper            

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Southern  Female  CoUego 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Arthur  K.Davis.  A. M 

PotersburgiVa. 
Richmond,  Va. 

John  H.  Powell 

Richmond  Female  Institute 

Jnmpa 'Willis  A    M           

Staunton  Female  Seminary 

Stannton,  Va- 

Mrs  J  E  B   Stuart 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Do. 

Henrv  P  Hamill 

Wesley  an  Female  Institute 

Do. 

A    M*  Smith 

Enisconal  Female  Institute 

Winchester,  Va. 

John  P.  Hvde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

VaUev  Female  CoUege • 

Do. 

Mrs.  H.L.'Field 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
MUwaukce.  Wis. 

EllaO.  Sabin 

Milwaukee  and  Downer  Colleges 

Wni.  Le  Roy  Broun,  LL.  D. ., 

Alston  EUis,LL.D 

Regis  Chauvenet,  A.  M.,  B.  S 

B.F.Koons 

Wm.  C.  Jason,  A.  M 

L.D.Blisa 

Oscar  Clutc  LL.  D , 

Lvnian  Hall  (acting) , 

F.'  W.  Gnnsaulus,  D.  D , 

J.  H.  Smart,  LL.  D 

Carl  L.  Meee,  Ph.  D 

W.  M.  Beardshear,  LL.  D  . . . 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  LL.  D , 

A.  W.  Harris,  Ph.  D 

P.  H.  Cooper,  IT.  S.  N 

R.  W.Silvester 

H.  H.  Goodell,  LL.  D 

T.  c!  Mf>'ndeiiiiall  LL.  D* '. ' \ '.', 
J.  L.  Snyder.  Ph.  D 

M.  E.  Wadsworth,  Ph.  D 

S.D.Lee 

E.H.Triplett , 

James  Reld,  A.  B 

C,S.Murklaud,Ph.  D... 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D 

C.  A.  Coltoii,  E.  M 

C.  T.  Jordan 

John  11.  Peck,LL.D 

O.U.Emst,  U.S.  A 

James  B.  Dudley 

A.Q.Holladay 

J.  H.  Worst 

Cady  Stitly,  LL.  D 

Geo.  E.  Morrow,  A.  M 

H.B.MiUer 

Edwin  Morrison,  M.  S 

John  H.  Washbum,  Ph.  D  . . , 


III. — Schools  of  technology. 


Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CoUege. 

Coloraclo  Agricultural  CoUego 

State  School  of  Mines 

Storrs  Agricultural  CoUege 

State  CoUoge  for  Colored  Students  ... 

Bliss  School  of  Electricity 

Florida  State  Agricultural  College . . . 

State  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  Agricultural  CoUege 

Kansas  Agricultural  CoUege 

Maine  State  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege... 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology . 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  ... 
Michigan  Agricultural  CoUego 


Mich igan  M inin^  School 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arte. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Newark  Technical  School 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Uni  ted  States  Military  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege 
for  the  Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  CoUego  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUego 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

OkLihom.t  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Ori'Kon  Agricultural  College 

Friends  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  MiUtary  Academy 


Auburn,  Ala. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Storrs,  Conn. 
Dover,  Del. 
Wa«hington,D.C. 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ua. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa. 
Manhattan,  Kans. 
Drone,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
CoUege  Park,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Boston,  Moss. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Agricultural     College, 

Mich. 
Houghton,  MidL 
Agricultural     College, 

Miss. 
West-side,  Miss. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Durham,  N.  H. 

Hoboken.N.J. 
Newark,  N.J. 
MesmaPark,N.Mex. 

Troy,N.Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

CorvalUs,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Kingston.  K.  I. 

Cha; 
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Name  of  president. 


Name  of  institution. 


Address. 


E.  B.  Craighead 

John  W.  Heston,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

V.  T.McGiUycuddy 

L.  S.Rosa 

Joseph  M.  Tanner 

Cha8.C.Brill.A.M 

J.M.McBryde,LL.D 

Scott  Shipp,  LL.  D 

E.  A.  Bryan,  AM 


Clem  son  AgHcnItnral  College 

Sonth  Dakota  Agricnltural  College... 

State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

of  Texas. 

Agricn  Itural  College  of  Utah 

Norwich  University 

Virginia  Agricultoral  and  Mechanical 

College. 

Virginia  Military  Institnte 

Washington  Agrlcultaral  College  and 

Schoolof  Science. 


Clemv>n  College,  S.  C. 
Brookings,  S.  !Dak. 
Rapid  City,  S.  I)ak. 
College  Station,  Tei 

Logan.  Utah. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Lexington.  Va. 
Pullman,  Wash. 


IV. — Principals  ov  Normal  Schools. 
Public  normal  $chool8. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Alabama, 


Cnllman 

Florence 

Forney 

Jacksonville. 
Livingston  .. 

Normal 

Troy 

Veriion 


Arizona. 


Temi>o. 


Arkanaaa. 


Barren  Fork. 

Malvern 

Pinebluir  .  - . . 


California. 

Chico 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  . . . 
San  Joao 


Colorado. 
Greeley 

Conneeticut. 


Bridgeport. . . 
New  Britain. 
New  Haven .  - 
Willimantic  . 


District  of  Columbia. 


Washington . 
Lto 


Ddatcare. 

WUmingtou 

Florida. 

Do  Funiak  Springs... 
Tallahassee 


Georgia. 

Athens 

AfilledgeviUe... 


Cullman  Normal  Institnte 

State  Normal  College 

Cherokee  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls 

State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Normal  College 

Vernon  Institute 


Territorial  Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Mount  Plea^nn  t  Academy , 

Hot  Spring  County  Normal  Institute. 
Brancn  Normal  College 


California  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

San  Francisco  Normal  School... 
State  Normal  School 


Colorado  State  Normal  School. 


Bridgeport  Training  School.. 

Normal  Traininc:  School 

State  Normal  Training  School. 
do 


Washington  Normal  School 

Washington  Normal,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Di- 
visions. 


Wilmington  Training  School. 


Florida  State  Normal  School 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College . 


State  Normal  School 

Gkorgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Robf.  Jones. 
Jamea  K.  Powers. 
T.  E.  WUkinson. 
Jacob  Forney. 
Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler. 
W.  H.  Councill. 
Edwin  R.  Eldridgc 
A.  T.  Eselle. 


James  McNaughton. 


J.  P.  Bingham. 
W.  D.  Leiper. 
J.  C.  Corbm. 


Robert  F.  Pcnnell. 
Edward  T.  Pierce. 
Laura  T.  Fowler. 
Charles  W.  Childa. 


Z.  X.  Suydor. 


Miss  Emma  G.  01m stead. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  P.  Phelnx. 


Mrs.  Idaliah  G.  Myers. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Miss  Mary  C.  L  Williams. 


C.  P.  Walker. 
T.  De  S.  Tucker. 


S.  D.  Bradwell. 

J.  Harris  Chapi>ell.     T 
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LocatioD. 


Name  of  isstitutioQ. 


Priiici]itL 


Francis  VT,  Parker. 
John  W.  Cook. 


Jdahy, 

Albion '  Albion  StTt*»  Normal  School Fnmk  A.  Swanger. 

Letriston ;  Lewiaton  8tato  formal  School Gea  E.  Knepper. 

Jllinoi*. 

Carbonilalc '  Southern  Illinois  Stale  N'ormal  Fnirersitr. . . 

Chicaco,  Station  "O'*.."  Cook  County  Normal  School 

Normul DUnoia  State  Normal  University 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis Indianapolis  Normal  School 

Terro  ILaate Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Io2ca, 

Boonaboro   '  Boon  Count  v  Normal  Institute 

Cedarfalla 1  Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Kosjiuth Kossuth  Normal  Academy 

Rockwell  City '  Calhoun  C«nnty  Normal  School 

Woodbine >  AVoodbine  Normal  School 


Kansas. 

Empcria '  State  Normal  School 

Kentucky.  i 

Frankfort i  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Pecaooa 

Louisville Louisville  Normal  School 


Louisiana. 


Natchitoches Louisiana  State  Normal  School - 

Nc  IV  Orleani* New  Orleans  Noraial  School 


Maine. 

Castino Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmingtoa Farmingtou  State  Normal  School 

Fort  Kent Madawaska  Training  School 

(jorhara '  State  Normal  School. 

Lee '  1^0  Nonual  Academy 

Sprin>;fleld " 


M.  £.  NichoXsaa. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


B.  P.  Hoist. 
Homer  H.  SeerkT. 
J.  K.  McCuUougb. 
P.  C.  Holdoecel- 
Ale^ssrs.  Kinnev.  Etddle.  a£<I 
Kecd. 


A.  IL  Taylor. 


John  H.  Jackson. 
Hiram  Uobcrt*. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd. 
Miss  Marion  BroTrn. 


Albert  F.  Hicitanlaou. 

(reo,  C.  Piirinrjtcn, 

Vetal  Cyr. 

W.J.CorthclL 

- James  D.Murphv. 

Springtleld  Normal  School Ernest  H.  Pratt,  *A.  B. 


Man/land. 


\ 


Baltimore Maryland  State  Normal  ^^chool  . 


E.  B.  Prettvman. 


McMsachusetts. 


I 


Boston j  Boston  Normal  School Larkln  Bnnton. 

Do  '  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School '  George  II.  Bartlett. 

Cambridge t  Cambridge  Training  School  for  Teachers j  Herbert  IT.  Batef*. 


Fitchbnrg 
Framingham 

Salem 

Westfield... 
Worcester  . . 


Michigan. 


Detroit , 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Ypsilaiiti 


Minnesota. 


Maj<sachnsetts  State  Normal  School |  John  G.  Ti^ompson. 

Stat©  Normal  School i  Ellen  Hyde. 

....do I  Daniel  B.  Hagar. 

...  .do J.  C.  GrecMoiigh. 

....  do '  E.  Harlow  lIusselL 


MonVato , 

Moorhead ; do 


Detroit  Normal  Training  .School I  Harriet  M.  Scott. 

Michigan  Central  Normal  School |  C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School '  Richard  G.  Boone. 

I 
State  Normal  School ;  Edward  Searing. 


St.  Cloud  . 

St.PntU. 

Winona. 


Mississippi. 


Ackerman ... 
Blue  Springs. 


L.  C.  Lord. 


do Geo.  K.  Kleeberger. 

Teachers'  Training  School '  Miss  B.  M.  PbeUn. 

State  Normal  School '  Irwin  Shepard. 

I 

i 

Central  Mississippi  Normal  Institute J  J.  A.  Hudson. 

Blue  Springs  Normal  College [  W.  W.  and  IL  £.  ComeUas. 
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Location. 


2lisii8sippi — Cont'd. 

noUy  Springs 

Louisville 


MUtouri. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

GalneBvillo 

Kirkavillo 

St.  Louis 

"Warrensburg . . . 


Nebraska. 


Peru 

Xcw  Hampshire. 
Plymouth 


yew  Jersey. 


EUzabeth . 
Newark  .. 
Paterson-. 
Treutou  .. 


Xew  Mexico. 
Silver  City , 


Xew  York. 


Albon  J 

Brock  port . 
Brooklyn . . 

Buftalo 

Cortland... 
Fredouia... 
Gencseo  ... 
KewPaltz . 
Now  York. 
Oneonta . . . 
Oswego .... 
Plattal)urg. 
Potsdam . . . 
Syracuse... 


Xorth  Carolina. 


Elizabeth  City . 
Fayette ville  ... 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro.... 

Plymouth 

Saliebury 


XorUi  Dakota. 


Mayrille 

Vailey  City. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati.. 

Cleveland 

Columbus ... 

Fayette 

Geneva  

AVads  worth. 


Oklahoma. 


Eduioud  . 


Oregon. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Holly  Springs  Normal  Institute  . 
Mississippi  »tate  Normal  School. 
Louisville  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

Gainesville  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (First  district) .. 

Normal  and  High  School 

State  Normal  School  (Secoml  district). 


Nebraska  State  Normal  Trainfng  School  . 


New  Hampsliiro  State  Normal  School. 


Elizabeth  Normal  Training  Class 

Newark  Normal  and  Training  School 

Paterson  Normal  Training  Scnool 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 


"W.  A.  Anderson. 
E.  D.  Miller. 
C.  E.  Saunders. 


Vf.  D.  Tandlver. 
W.  S.  PlaU. 
W.  D.  Dobson. 
A7m.J.S.Bryan. 
Geo.  L.  Osborne. 


A.  "W.Norton. 


Chas.  C.  liouud.**. 


'VT.  J.  Shearer. 
Joseph  Clark. 
AVra.  J.  Slattery. 
James  M.  Green. 


Normal  School  of  New  Mexico CM.  Light. 


New  York  State  Normal  College )  "VTm.  J.  Milne. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School Chas.  D.  iMcLcan. 

Training  School  for  Teachers John  Gallagher. 

Buffalo  riormal  School -  James  M.  Cassety. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School Francis  J.  Cheney. 

do F.B. Palmer. 

Genesee  State  Normal  School John  M.  Milne. 

State  Normal  School I  Frank  Sumner  Capen. 


Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School . . . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Traini»^g  School 

Syracuse  High  School,  Normal  Department . . . 


Thomas  Hunter. 
James  M.  Milne. 
Edward  A.  Sheldon. 
F.dward  N.  Jones. 
Jhomas  B.  Stowell. 
VTm,  K.  "VVickes, 


State  Colored  Normal  School V.VT.  Moore. 

State  Colored  Normal  School E.  E.  Smith. 

State  Normal  School U.S.  Rives. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School Chas.  D.  Mclver. 

Plymouth  St  ate  Normal  School i  H.  C.  Crosby. 

State  Normal  School ,  F.M.Martin. 


State  Normal  School '  J.  T.  Perigo. 

do I  Geo.  A.  McFarlaud. 


Cincinnati  Normal  School 

Cleveland  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Fayette  Normal  ^ni^•er8ity 

Geneva  Normal  School. 


Mrs.  Carrie  N.  Lathrop. 
Miss  L.  W.  Hughes. 
Margaret  "W.  Sutherland. 
J.E.I>odds. 
J.  P.  Treat. 


Monmouth 

West  on I do 


TVadBworth  Normal  School !  Frank  A.Day. 


Territorial  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma Edmund  H.  Mnrdaugh. 


State  Normal  School i  P.  L.  Campl»elL^ 


M.G. Royal.  ^QOglC 
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Location. 


Pennm/lvania. 


Bloomsbnrg 

California 

Clarion 

East  Stroutlsbnrg. 

Indiana 

KQtzto\m 

Lockhavon 

Mansfield 

Millers  villo 

Philadelphia 

Pittfiborg. 


ShipiMjnsbiirg . 
Slipperj'  Kock . 
"Westchester... 


Rhode  Island. 


I*roTideno© 

South  Carolina. 

RockhlU 

South  Dakota. 


Madison . . 
Spearfish  . 


Tennessee. 


lIoml>eak 

Martins  Mills. 
Nashville 


Texas. 

Iluntsville 

Termont. 


Castleton 

Johnson  

Kaudulph  Center  . 

Virginia. 


Farrarille... 
Petersburg  . 
Eye  Cove . . . 


Washington. 

Cheney 

Ellcnsbnrg 

Wti*t  Virginia. 


Fairmont 

Farm 

(ilonvillo 

Ilantingtou 

S..cphenlstown . 
Weal  Liberty... 


Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee  .... 

Oshkosh 

Pltttteville 

Kivcr  Falls... 
Stevens  Point.. 
Whitewater  .. 


Name  of  institation. 


Stftto  Normal  School  an^  Literary  Instituto. 

Son th western  State  Normal  School 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

East  Strondsbnrg  State  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls 

Pittsburg  High  School,  normal  department.. 

Cumberland  v  ^ey  State  Normal  School 

Slippery  Kock  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Khode  Island  State  Normal  School. 


Winthrop  Normal  College. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


West  Tennessee  Normal  College. 

Rose  Normal  Academy 

Peabody  Normal  College 


Sam  Iloaston  Normal  Institute. 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do 


State  Femido  School  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 
Washington  lustituto 


State  Normal  School. 
.....do 


Fairmont  State  Normal  School 

West  Virginia  Colored  Institute 

Glen ville  State  Normal  School 

Marshall  College 

Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School - 
AVest  Liberty  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Kiver  Falls  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


Principal. 


3  ndson  Perry  Welsh. 
Theo.B.No«8. 
A.  J.  Davis. 
Geo.  P.  Bible. 
David  J.  Waller. 
Eev,  Geo.  B.  Haneher. 
Jamea  Eldon. 
S.  H.  Albro. 
£.  Oram  Lyte. 
Geo.  Howard  Cliif. 
C.  B.  Wood. 
G.  M.D.Eckels. 
Albert  E.  Maltby. 
Geo.M.FhiUps. 


Wm.  Ed.  Wilson. 


D.  B.  Johnson. 


W.H.H.  Beadle. 
F.  L.  Cook. 


W.  L.  Willingham. 
Joe  H.  Davis. 
William  H.  Payne. 


H.  C.  Prit«hctt. 


Abel  E.  Leavenworth. 
P.  A.  Blossom. 
Edward  Conant 


John  A.  Cunningham. 
J.  H.  Johnston. 
R.  E.  Wolfe. 


Wm.  J.  Sutton. 
P.  A.  Get*. 


J.  Walter  Itames. 
John  H.  Hill. 
W.J.Haldon. 
Thos.  E.  Hodges. 
A.  C.  Kimler. 
J.N.DeahL 


L.  D.  Harrey. 
George  8.  A  Ibee. 
James  Chalmers. 
W.  D.  Parker. 
Theron  B.  Pray. 
Albert  Salisbury. 
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Location. 


Alabama. 


HuotsTllIe. 
ScotUboro . 

Selma 

Tuskegee... 


Arkansas. 


Arkadelphift... 

Do 

Berry  ville 

Clarksvillo  .... 
Little  Rock  1... 

Southland 

Sulphur  Rock  . 


California. 


Los  Angeles . 
llartinez  .... 


Oakland 

San  Francisco  . 


Colorado. 


Denver 

Oonnfetieut. 


NoFTrich  - 


Delaware. 
Newark 


JHstriet  of  Columbia. 

Washington 

Florida. 


Jasper 

Live  Oak.... 
Orangepark  . 


White  Springs.. 
Georgia. 


Albany 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Do 

Demorcst . . . . 
Greensboro  - . 

Macon 

Monroe 

Savannah 

Thomas  ville . 
Trenton 


Illinois. 


Name  of  institution. 


Central  Alabama  Academy 

TriState Normal  University 

Burrell  Academy 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 


ArkadcIphiA  Academy « 

Shorter  University 

Clarke's  Academy 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Southland  Cullego  and  Normal  Institute. 
Sulphur  Rock  College 


Frobel  Institute , 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 

School. 
Oilson*s  Normal  and  Special  Training  School 
California  Kindergarten  Training  School 


Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School. 


Normol  Department  of  Norwich  Free  Academy . 


Academy  of  Newark . 


Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School. 


Jasper  Normal  Institute 

Florida  Institute 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual  Training 

School. 
Florida  Normal  College 


Addison . 


Aurora . . . 
Bnshnell.. 
Dixon  .... 
Galesbnrg 
Macomb . . 


Mount  Morris 

Onarga 

egon 


Albany  Normal  School 

Jeruel  Academy 

Spelmau  Seminary 

Unines  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Paine  Institute 

Demorcst  Normal  School 

Thomas  Stocks  Institute 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Johnston  Institute 

Beach  I  nstituto 

Alien  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Trenton  Normal  College 


Germftn  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers*  Semi- 
nary. 

Jennings  Seminanr 

Western  Normal  College 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School 

Galesburg  Kindergarten  Ncrmal  School 

Western  Illinois  Normal  School  and  Business 
Institute. 

Mount  Morris  College 

Grand  l?rairio  Seminary 

^   _  AV  ells  School  for  Teacficrs 

ushville 1  Knshville  Normal  and  Business  College 

ED  96 31 


PrincipaL 


A.  W.  McKinney. 
J.  T.  Rose. 

A.  T.  Bamell. 

B.  T.  Washington. 


F.  L.  Jones. 
T.  H.  Jackson. 
Isaac  A.  Clarke. 
J.  A.  Laugfilin. 
J.  A.  Booker. 
J.  R.  Hunt. 
J.  W.  Decker. 


Carolyn  M.  N.  Claverie. 
Brother  Thcodorus. 

J.  C.  Gilson. 
Nora  A.  Smith. 


Fred.  Dick. 


Robert  P.  Keep. 


Jas.  Dickson  Shanks. 


Mrs.  Louise  Pollock. 


J.  M.  Guilliaras. 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  McKinney. 

B.  D.  Rowlee. 

J.  Jerome  Welty. 


James  L.  Murray. 
J.  H.  Brown. 
MiHs  Harriet  £.  Giles. 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Laney. 
Geo.  W.  Walker. 
J.  S.  Jcunlncs. 
N.  U.  Ballard. 
George  C.  Burrage. 
John  Gibson. 
Julia  B.  Ford. 
Amelia  Merriam. 
Geo.  P.  Welch. 


E.  A.  W.  Krauss. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Cronce. 
W.  M.  Evans. 
J.  B.  Dllle. 
M.  Evelyn  Strong. 
I.  F.  Meyer. 

J.  G.  Roger. 
S.  Van  Pelt. 
E.  L.  WelU. 
Maxwell  Kennedy. 
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Location. 


Indiana. 

Angola 

Boraeu 

Collegovillo 

Columbus 

Covington 

Danville 

Fairmonnt 

Indianapolis.... 

Marengo 

lidarion 

Mitchell 

Portland 

Princeton 

Valparaiso 

Iowa. 

Afton 

Algona 

Auamona   

Casey 

Carroll 

Douiaon 

Dos  Moines 

Dexter 

Gliddcn 

Hodrick 

Hull 

Lemars 

Newton 

Nora  Springs... 

Orange  City 

Ottuniwa 

Shenandoah  

Sj^irit  Lake 

Vinton  

Waukon 

Kantai. 

Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend 

Hiawatha 

Lincoln 

Marys  ville 

McPhoisou 

Siilina 

"Winticld 

Kentucky. 

Blaino 

Bowling  Green  . 

Bremen 

Corinth 

Fnlton 

Hardinsbnrg  ... 

Irvino 

Jackson  ........ 

Louisa 

Madisonvillo  ... 

Do 

Magnolia 

Morehead 

Wmldy 

LouUiana, 

Baldwin 

New  Orleans.... 


Name  of  institution. 


Tri-State  Kornial  School 

Borden  Institnte 

St.Joseph'sColteg« 

Columbns  Business  University  and  Xormal 
College. 

Indiana  Normal  College 

Central  Normal  College  and  Commercial  Insti- 
tute. 

Fairmouni  Academy  and  Normal  School 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School. 

Marengo  Academy - * 

Marion  Normal  College 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  Collego 

Portland  Normal,  Music,  and  Law  School ..... 

Indisna  Normal  University 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Alton  Normal  and  Bnaineas  College 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  and  Commercial  School. 

St.  Mark's  School 

Normal  and  Preparatory  School 

Carroll  Normal  and  Business  College 

Denison  Normal  School 

Highland  Park  Normal  College 

Doxter  Normal  (College 

National  Normal  School  and  Bnsinesa  College. 

Hedrick  Normal  and  Commercial  School 

Hull  Educational  Institute 

Lemars  Normal  School  and  Business  College.. 

Newton  Normal  College 

Nora  Springs  Seminary 

Nortli western  Classical  Academy 

Ot tamwa  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  College,  Shenandoah  Commet' 

cial  Institute  and  Hflosical  Conservatory. 
Spirit  Lake  Normal  and  Business  Institute  . . 

1  ilford  Academy » 

WaukoQ  Business  College  and  Normal  School 


PrmcipaL 


L.  M.  Sniff. 
H.  A.  Bnerk. 
Aae.  Seifut. 
F.  BL.  Harper. 

Olive  E.  Coffben. 
J.  A.  Joseph. 

EIwofMl  O.  Ellis. 
£lizaA.  Blaker. 

Taylor  E.  Brceden. 
A.  Jones. 
John  C.  Willis. 
L.  M.  Holmes. 
J.  M.  Stephens, 
n.  B.  Brown. 


S.  S.  Stivers. 
A.J.Lilly. 
J.  1.  Corbyn. 
Mre.  M.  J.  Cowman. 
A-E.  Whilteu. 
W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
C.  C.  Rearick, 
A.  G.  Smith. 

E.  L.  Essley. 
W.  O.  Mullin. 
James  F.  Katon. 

F.  M.  Chaffee. 

G.  W.  Wonnley. 
C.  P.  Colgrove. 
James  F.  Zwemer. 
Martha  A.  Peck. 
J.M.  Hussey. 

H.  Wclty. 

T.F.Tobin. 

L.Eells. 


Eimsas  Normal  College ,  D.E.Sanders. 

Central  Normal  College !  Wm.  Strykcr. 

Hiawatha  Academy L.  E.  Tu pper. 

Kansas  Christian  College i  O.  B.  W  hi  taker. 

Modem  Normal  College :  J.  G.  Ellcnbecker. 

MePherson  College ,  S.  Z.  Sharp. 

Salina  Normal  Uni\-er8ity Charlce  Swisher. 

Southwest  Kansas  College,  Normal  Depart-     Geo.  B.  Kirkpatrlck. 
ment. 


Blaino  Normal  School 

Bowling  Green  Business  College  and  Southern 
Normal  School. 

Bremen  College  and  Ferryman  Institnte 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Fulton  Normal  and  Business  College 

Breckinridge  Norm al  College 

Irvino  Training  School 

Jackson  Collegiate  Institnte 

Lonisa  Normal  Institute 

The  National  Institute 

Western  Kentucky  Normal  School 

Magnolia  Classical  and  Normal  College 

Morehead  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  School  and  Business  College. . . 


Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  Institute.. 
Sonthom  Academic  Institute 


G.Milton  Elam. 

BL  H.  and  T.  C.  Cherry. 

G.  V.  Gordon. 
A.A.Hibner. 

A.M.Kirkhind. 
R.  P.  Shacklett. 
Prof.  Thos.  Throop. 
E.  P.  Mickle. 
U.S.  G.Anderson. 

E.  McCulley.    ^ 
H.Evelj-n  Brooks. 
Krander  Masten. 
F.C.  Button. 
J.  B.  Secrest. 


A.  E.  P.  Albert. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Seaman. 
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Location. 


Maine. 


Bncksport . 
Hampaen.. 


Maryland. 


Bnckeyatow 
Kising  Sun . 


Mastachusttta. 


Boston 

"Walthnni  .- 
"Worceater . 


Michigan. 


Big  Kapids . 

Fenton 

Flint 

Owosso 

Fetoskey  . . . 


Mtnntsota. 


Hoorhead  ... 

Hew  Ulin 

Sauk  Center . 


Mississippi. 


Abberillo 

Bellefontaioe . . 

Buenavista 

Houston 

luka 

Meridian 

JackRon  

Plattaburg  .... 

Sherman 

Tongaloo 

Tula 

Walnut  Grove . 


Missouri. 


Brookfield . . 
Chillicothe  . 


Clarksburg 

College  Mouud 

Eldorailo  Springs. 

Grcenridge 

Licking , 

MaryviUe 

Pleasant  Hopo 

Stanberrv 

Thorn  tiofd 

Weaubloan  ....'.,. 


liame  of  Inttitation. 


K.  M.  Conference  Senpinarj  . 
Hampden  Academy 


Buckerstovn  Normal  Training  School . 
Friends  Normal  Institute 


Chauncy  Hall  Normal  Class  . . 
Notre  I)ame  Training  School . 
Kindergarten  Normiu  Class. . . 


Ferris  Industrial  School 

Fonton  Normal  School  and  Commercial  College 
Flint  Normal  College  and  Business  lustituto. 

Oakside  School 

Graves  Normal  Academy 


Concordia  College 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Sauk  Center  Academy  and  Business  College. 


Abbe vil le  Norra.il  School 

Bellulontaino  High  School 

Buena  Vista  Nonnal  College 

MissiHsippi  Normal  CoUoge 

luka  Normal  College 

Meridian  Academy 

Jackson  College 

W  inston  Normal  Hich  School 

MissisHippi  Normal  Institute 

Nofmal  Department  Tougaloo  University  . . . 
Tula  Normal  Institute  and  Business  College. 
Mississippi  Central  Nonnal  School 


Brookfleld  College 

Chillicotho  Normal,  Business,  and  Shorthand 
College. 

Hooper  Institute 

McGec  College 

£1  Dorado  Normal  and  Business  College 

Central  Missouri  Nonnal  and  Business  College. 

Licking  College 

Tho  MaryviUe  Seminary 

Pleasant  Hopo  Normal  Academy 

Stanberrv  Normal  School 

Thomttcfd  Normal  Institute 

Weaubleau  Christian  College 


Montana  Normal  Training  School . 


Montaria. 

Twin  Bridges 

Nebraska. 

Fremont Fremont  Normal  School  . 

Lincoln ,  Lincoln  Nonnal  University. 

2kfadison I  North  Nebraska  Normal  College  . 

Pawnee  City '  Pawnee  City  Academy 

Santco  Agency Suitee  Normal  Training  School. . . 

Stromsburg Brvan t  Normal  Uni verai^ 

Wayne ...J  Neoraska  Normal  College 


Neto  Tori, 


I 


New  York j  Teachers*  College. 


PrincipaL 


Rev.  A.  F.  Chaae. 
Geo.  C.  Webber. 


F.  R.  Neigbboora. 
Thos.  D.  Bowers. 


Lncy  Wheclock. 
Sister  Georgiaxia. 
Annie  C.  Bust. 


W.N.Ferris. 
W.  A,  Stevenson. 
G.  Eastman  Swarthont 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Gould. 
M.  O.  Graves. 


H.  H.  Aakor. 
John  Schollcr. 
Lewis  H.  Vath. 


Keeton  &.  Bankston. 

W.  B.  Walker. 

R.  V.  Fletcher. 

H.B.  Abemethy. 

H.  A.  Dean. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson. 

Rev.  Luther  G.  Barrett. 

H.  Lynn  McCleskoy. 

Da\is.  Langston.and  Tucker. 

Earnest  C.  Moore. 

C.  C.  Hughes. 

J.  M.  Consley. 


M.  H.  Reaser. 
Allen  Moore. 

W.  C.  Sebring. 
J.  B.  Creighton. 
O.  C.  Wo«»d. 
R  M.  Scotten. 
J.  N.  Curlin. 
Geo.  E.  Moore. 
J.  F.  Martin. 
John  E.  Feslor. 
J.  E.  Smith. 
J.  Wbitaker. 


Chas.  W.  Blrchard. 


W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Hill  M.  Bell. 
E.  A.  Whitwam. 
Rev.  R.  T.  Campbell. 
Alfred  L.  Riggs. 
J.J.  Bryant. 
J.  M.  Pile. 


Walter  L.  Hcrvey. 
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Location. 


North  Carolina. 

Asheville 

Beaufort 

Concord 

Farmer 

Franklinton 

Kjnes  Mountain.... 

Lumberton 

Poes 

Kaleigb 

Shallotto 

Traphill 

Warrenton 

Wilminj^ton 

Winston 

North  Dakota. 
Grand  Forks 

Ohio. 

Ada 

Canfleld 

Davtou 

Detianco 

Ewington 

Lebanon  

Middlepoint 

New  Philadelphia.. 

Piketon 

South  !New  Lyme... 

Treniout 

"Woodvillo 

Oregon. 
Drain 

Pennsylvania. 

Ebensburg 

Huntingdon 

Muncy 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Kimersburg 

Wayncsburg 

South  Carolina. 

Aiken 

Camden 

Charleston 

Do 

Chester 

Frogmoro 

Greenwood 

South  Dakota. 
Sioux  Falls 

Tennestee. 

Bloom  ingdole 

Birch  wood 

Dickson 

Fountain  City 

Greenbrier 

Huntingdon 

Jonesboro  

McLemoresville  .... 

Maryvillo 

Memphis 

Morrlstown 

Mulberry 

Sparta 

wheat 

Winchester 


Kame  of  institation. 


Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

AVashburn  Seminary 

Scotia  Seminary 

Farmer  Institute 

Albion  Academy 

Lincoln  Academy 

Whitin  Normal  School 

Buies  Creek  Academy 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Shallotte  Preparatory  School 

Fairview  College 

Shiloh  Institute. 


Gregory  Normal  Institute . 
Waters  Normal  Institute .. 


Grand  Forks  College . 


OtiioNonnal  UniviprdHv 

Nnrtbt^flat^m  Uliio  Korrnxd  College  . 

Si.  Mary  N  Au^flemy 

Di  H:i  lure  CMlegfl  ,.„*„., 

EwiriLflnii  Ar^Mlomy.^ 

N-'jt3!^Ljul  Korpml  LnlverHlty 

T\  t'ait^rti  ObiuNortDiLl  ik^liool 

Jnlid  1*.  K ) I h n  d  N<jirinal  School 

S' Hit b I'm  Obiij  Stliiiol of  Pedagogy  . 

Ni-^'  l.VTTH*  [llAf  itlit*'-. 

■\V-'4M'ri  XomMd  IfnivLT-kity 

TuLilirri:*'  St'tuiuary...... 


Oregon  State  Normal  School . 


Ebensbnrg  Normal  Institute 

Juniata  College 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School. 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Curry  Institute 

Clarion  CoUefiriate  lustitute 

WaynesburgUoUego.,.. ,, 


Schoficid  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Browning  Home  and  Industrial  School . 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Walhngfonl  Academy 

Brainoni  Institute 

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Brewer  Normal  School 


Lutheran  Normal  School. 


Kingsley  Seminary , 

Kuthorf ord  Graded  School 

Dickson  Normal  School : 

Holbrook  Normal  College 

Central  Tennessee  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 

Southern  Normal  University 

Warner  Institute 

McLemoresville  Collegiate  University 

Froedman's  Normal  Institute 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute 

Morrlstown  Normal  Academy 

South  Central  Tennessee  Normal  S<*hool 

Dibrell  Normal  Institute 

Roane  College 

Winchester  Normal  College 


PrincipaL 


"Rev.  Thos.  Lawrence. 
F.  S.  Hitchcock. 
D.J.  Sattertield. 
W.  H.  Boone. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Savage. 
Lilian  S.  Cathcart. 
D.  P.  AUen. 
Rev.  J.  A.  CampbelL 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
Geo.  Leonard. 
M.  L.  Roork. 
J.  A.  Whitted. 
Francis  T.  Waters. 
C.  S.  Brown. 


C.B.Blake,  jr. 


E.  S.  Lelir. 

Job  a  A.  Cummins, 
Rtjv.Geori^'  Mc^ef. 
Jtio.  V.  MeCanW. 

F.  t\  Val«. 
AlrrKMl  tfiilbroak. 
P-  S.  Morgan. 
JthLii  r*.  Kohn. 
Lrvi  B.  Mooro^ 
J.  Tutkenuan, 
B.  L.  Kjirr. 
Thvu.  Mccs. 


Louis  Barzoe. 


T.  L.  Gibson. 
M.  G  Brumbangh. 
Fred  Woods  Bobbins. 
Fannie  J.  Coppin. 
J.  Clark  Williams. 
W.  L.  Smith. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Miller. 


Ella  A.  Warner. 
Mrs.  A.  Gordon. 
Morrison  A.  Holmes. 
Rev.  Thos.  A.  Grove. 
J.  S.  Marquis. 
Miss  Ellen  Morray. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson. 


H.  B.  Hustvedt. 


Joseph  n.  Ketron. 
R.  T.  Rutherford. 
Wade  Si  Loggics. 
J.  J.  Crumley. 
N.J.Pritchird. 

J.  A.  Baber. 
Anna  R.  Miner. 
Lewis  S.  MitchelL 
L.  H.  Gamer. 
A.J.Steele. 
Jndson  S.  HilL 
J.  C.  McClure^ 
W.  T.  Garrett. 
J.  P.  Griffitts. 
R.  A.  Clark. 
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LocatioD. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Texof. 

Austin 

Brenliam 

Castroville 

Commerce 

Crockett 

Detroit 

Hearae 

Omen 

Snnset 

Whitesboro 

Utah, 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Virginia. 

Cappahosic 

Hampton 

Lawrenceville  .. 

Norfolk 

Reliance 

Kichmnnd    

Bocky  Monnt... 

Scottsburg 

Stuart 

Willis 

Wett  Yirgim 

Bnckhannon.... 

Fayetteville 

Harpers  Ferry.. 
Sammersville... 

Wise<niiin. 

Milwaukee 

St.  Francis 

"West  Superior. . 

TTyoming. 
Bawlins 


Tillotson  Colleee 

Blinn  Memorial  College 

Divine  Providence  Academy- 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Detroit  Normal  College 

Heame  Academy,  Normal  and  Industrial  In 
stitute. 

Summer  Hill  Select  School 

Sunset  Institute 

Whitesboro  Normal  College 

Brigbam  Young  Academy 

Latter  Day  Saints'  College 


Gloucester  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.. 

St  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Shenandoah  Normal  College : 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Piedmont  Normal  College 

Scottsbnrg  Normal  Colloge 

Stuart  Normal  College 

The  Mountain  Normal  School 


Union  College 

Fayetteville  Academy 

Storer  College 

Snmmersville  Normal  School . 


National  German  American  Teachers*  Semi- 
nary. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family 
and  Pio  Nono  College. 

West  Superior  State  Normal  School 


Rev.  W.  S.  Gosa. 
C.  Urbantke. 
Mother  M.  Florence. 
W.  L.  Mayo. 
Rev.  John  B.  Smith. 
Andrew  Ross. 
M.  H.  Broyles. 

A.W.Orr. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Caylor. 

C.L.&.N.Adahr. 


Beqi.  ClufT. 
Wlllard  Done. 


W.  B.  Weaver. 
H.  B.  Frissell. 
Rev.  James  S.  RusaelL 
J.  B.  Work. 

0.  W.  HoensheL 
Lyman  B.  Tefft. 
T.  A.  Walker. 

S.  H.  Thompson. 

1.  M.  Groves. 
J.  H.  Rutrough. 


Wyoming  Normal  and  Scientific  College. .. 


W.O.MiUs. 
H.  C.  Robertson. 
Nathan  Cook  Braokett 
W.G.Brown. 


Fmil  Dapprich. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Lochemea. 
H.  M.  Neill. 

J.  E.  Brate. 
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